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APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 


the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Hayden, Stennis, Thye, and Dworshak. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY; JAMES T. 


O’CONNELL, UNDER SECRETARY; J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSIST- 


ANT SECRETARY; ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
AND V.S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us this morning the Secretary of Labor, 
Secretary Mitchell. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be happy to have you proceed in your own 
way and make any statement that you see fit with reference to the 
bill as it passed the House, or as to the budget as sent up by the Presi- 
dent, and give us any facts you may have. 

1 shall insert at the outset this table showing the obligations by 
objects for the entire Department. I note that, for “Grants, subsidies, 
and contributions,” there is requested a total of $345.940.045, or 89.93 
percent of the total budget estimate. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Obligations by objects 


Obligations authorized by 
appropriations 











1957 1958 
Total number of permanent positions 5, 435 5, 725 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; 170 150 
Average number of all employees : 5, 414 5, 689 
Number of employees at end of year 5, 564 5, 860 
01 Personal services f $30, 342, 377 $32, 220, 787 
ae 2, 578, 500 2, 866, 494 
03 Transportation of things 84, 400 103, 925 
04 Communication services 652, 000 683, 310 
05 Rents and utility services 126, 800 239, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 480, 585 533, 860 
07 Other contractual services 9R7, 880 1, 115, 982 
Services performed by other agencies : 539, 900 747, 500 
08 Supplies and materials . 466, 030 482, 937 
09 Equipment ; 100, 400 158, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 339, 799, 452 344, 000, 000 
Contributions to retirement fund 1, 940, 045 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 51, 147, 000 50, 165, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 7, 900 7, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ ss 22, 328 24, 160 
Total____- . 427, 335, 552 435, 290, 400 
Adjustments: 
Financing adjustments for advances to States_ ils ie : —1, 261, 900 
Unobligated balance brought forward___...____-- ad e . —3, 218, 552 
Appropriation available from subsequent year —5, 900, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year -| +6, 890, 678 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available +8, 690, 322 
Reimbursements from other than Federal sources 1, 750, 600 —412, 400 
Requested appropriation for establishment of revolving fund. ; +150, 000 
Indefinite appropriation (employees’ compensation fund) — 50), 000, 000 -50, 350, 000 
Total direct obligations (appropriations) ___-- on wewe peo 380), TRS, 500 384, 678, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary Mrrenentt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Hayden. 

I have filed with the committee a statement which describes the 
program and current needs of the Department for fiscal year 1958. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SoME ACCOMPLISH MENTS AND EVENTS OF INTEREST IN THE FIELD OF LABOR 


The Department has and is continuing to aggressively administer the labor 
laws and programs for which it is responsible. Its scope of coverage continues to 
grow, December figures show a total civilian labor force of more than 69.9 
million. At the end of calendar 1955 the labor force was 69.5 million; and 67.8 
million in 1954, and 6 years ago, the end of 1950. it totaled 62.9 million. 

We were exceptionally successful in our Supreme Court cases in 1956. In a 
year which brought the largest number of cases the results were 100 percent 
favorable to the Department’s interpretation of the 2 major Federal wage and 
hour laws. A total of 12 decisions or final orders were handed down by the 
Supreme Court. Investigations by the Wage-Hour Division have disclosed under- 
payments of $9,020,000 affecting 88,000 workers during the 6-month period ending 
December 31, 1956. Over $5 million was found due in the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, which is at the highest annual rate in 10 vears. A total of almost $225,000 
was restored to workers who were not paid in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Nearly 500 wage determination actions establishing pay minimum on 
Federal-aid highway construction in 32 States have been issued affecting 743 
miles of new road construction. Two million four hundred aud three thousand 
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nine hundred and thirteen dollars was recovered in third-party tort cases under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

The fiscal year 1956 saw improvement in management’s and labor’s programs 
for developing high-level mechanical skills. With the assistance and promotion 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, industry stepped up its expendi- 
tures for employee training in order to meet demands arising from continuing 
expansion of the economy. Registered apprentices rose 17,000 during the year 
to 180,000. 

Counseling programs for the hard to place—youth, the handicapped, and 
older workers—were stepped up. We estimate we will make 1,100,000 counseling 
interviews during fiscal 1957 as against 1,068,000 in fiscal 1956. In 1958 we expect 
to step this up to 1,460,000. Experience shows that the effort expended here 
pays off in more and better placements of these workers. For example, in 1956 
more than 290,000 handicapped workers were placed in gainful employment. 
Job placements in total for all workers exceeded 15% million. 

Total coverage under unemployment insurance laws has risen to 48 million. 
Average weekly benefits rose from $25.08 in 1955 to $27.22 in November 1956. 

Statutory minimum wage rates were adopted in Rhode Island and Puerto Rico 
applying to men, women, and children. 

Safety training was given in 38 courses in 16 States to over 700 State, labor, 
and management officials and to 800 Federal officials. Third quarter injury 
frequency rate for manufacturing (12.3 per million man-hours worked) was the 
lowest third-quarter rate ever recorded. The rate for the same quarter of 1955 
was 15.1. 

In December the hourly worker wage reached $2.05 for manufacturing for the 
first time in history. 

The statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics continue to be widely used 
by the public, by labor and industry in a great variety of practical and effective 
ways. For example, approximately 700,000 steel and aluminum workers covered 
under collective bargaining agreements adopted wage escalator clauses based on 
the consumer price index. The total of all workers now covered is approximately 
31% million. 

With respect to the Hungarian relief program, we have assigned special inter- 
viewing staff at Camp Kilmer and have dispatched interviewers to Europe for 
assignment on Navy transports to interview these people, while en route to this 
country, for placement purposes. The State employment security agencies are 
cooperating fully in this program. We have developed job orders for 3,000 of 
these people and registered several thousand others for employment. 


OLDER WORKER—SKILLS OF WORK-FORCE PROGRAMS 


As you know, we have been conducting two major departmentwide projects— 
the older worker and the skills of the work force. Initially, these projects were 
solely for research and planning—to analyze the problems, determine what the 
Department could and should do about them, and to lay our specific plans for 
undertaking this work. Initially, these projects were planning programs and 
not action programs. The older worker project was at first a research under- 
taking. In the current fiscal year, it became a continuing action program. The 
skills of the work-force program—with a small planning staff this year—will 
go into its action phase next year, in fiscal 1958. Accordingly, there has been 
a reduction of $176,000 in the proposed appropriation for my office for the major 
planning phases of these two programs. The action program to be carried on 
next year is shown in the budgets of the appropriate bureaus. Coordination and 
other departmentwide phases of these two manpower programs, will continue 
in my office, under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Manpower. 

We have made real progress in both of these fields. I want to report briefly 
on this year’s work, and, if you wish, I will submit more detailed reports for 
the record. I specifically want to stress the action programs proposed for fiscal 
1958. 

Older worker 


As this committee is well aware, the number of our older workers has been 
increasing rapidly, and with each passing decade, they make up a larger share 
of the Nation’s total population. Several agencies of Government are concerned 
with their well-being. 

In the Department of Labor, our primary concern is with the employment of 
older workers, the conditions under which they are employed and discharged, 
the circumstances surrounding their retirement. 
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Although the Department has long had programs which aid older workers- 
especially in the Federal-State employment service—the special programs of 
the past 2 years have enlarged and intensified all aspects of the Department’s 
work. Our ultimate aim is to help to provide increased employment opportuni- 
ties for middle-aged and older men and women, in accordance with their abilities. 

First, therefore, we undertook a comprehensive program of research and 
edueation, designed to shed new light on the employment problems confronting 
older workers and on their skills, capabilities, productivity, and adaptability 
in a dynamic and expanding economy. 

These studies have been largely completed, except for a continuing study in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the production records and performance of 
older workers in comparison with other workers in selected industries. 

I should like at this time to present for the record a list of these publications 
which have been issued so far: 

1. Job Performance and Age: A Study in Measurement, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1203, September 1956. 

2. Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining, Part I: Hiring, Reten- 
tion, Job Termination, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1199-1, 
September 1956. 

3. Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining, Part II; Health, Insur- 
ance and Pension Plans, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 1199-2, 
October 1956. 

4. Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, Bureau of 
Employment Security Publication No. E150, September 1956. 

5. Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices: An Analysis of 
Experience in Seven Major Labor Markets Areas, Bureau of Employment 
Security Publication No. R151, November 1956. 

6. Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers, Bureau of 
Employment Security Publication No. E152, September 1956. 

7. How To Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your Community, 
Women’s Bureau Leaflet No. 25, 1956. 

These publications are now being given very wide circulation as part of our 
educational program. We want to describe the present status of older workers 
and try to convince employers that age restrictions on hiring should not be ar- 
bitrary, but that individuals should be considered for employment on the basis of 
their abilities. We also want to make clear that some of the barriers employers 
see to employment of older men and women, especially pension costs, are not 
as serious as they think. On this particular point, we have the findings and 
the recommendations of a group of pension and insurance experts, which | 
convened last year. This is in the publication entitled ‘Pension Costs in 
Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers.” 

The findings of the Department's program have just been summarized in brief 
form for use by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which is 
issuing a series of publications entitled ‘Studies of the Aged and Aging—Selected 
Documents” under a resolution passed in the last Congress. Also in the process 
of publication by this committee is a very useful little book prepared by the 
Department, which gives graphic illustrations of facts concerning older workers. 
I should like very much to present copies of these documents to this committee 
as soon as they are off the press. 

Now with reference to the action programs initiated this year—ways and 
means to get suitable jobs for these older people. You may recall that last year 
the Department undertook an extensive demonstration project in seven cities, 
through the State employment services—Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Worcester, Mass. 

In these surveys, we found that many job orders placed with the employment 
service and many companies hiring directly on their own had age restrictions 
on particular occupations. Now, while some of this is inevitable in jobs that 
require men who are young and physically strong, to some extent it is just 
tradition or custom. (“We don’t want a stenographer over 31.”—That kind of 
thing.) But, in the demonstration, it was evident that local employment offices 
could greatly increase placements for older workers by intensive counseling and 
placement efforts. After discussing the matter with State agencies, the Depart- 
ment made special grants of approximately $450,000 to the States to be spent to 
augment their existing services by appointing older worker placement and coun- 
seling specialists in each State office and in about 70 major cities throughout 
the country. This is in addition to funds for workloads for employment serv- 
ices—which includes service to older workers. It is proposed to continue this 
work in fiscal 1958. 
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In addition to the $450,000 in special grants, the State agencies were allocated 
modest increases in counseling and placement workload over 1956 for expansion 
and improvement of services to older workers. 

For example, during fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that State employment 
services will take 2,246,000 new applications of the jobseekers 45 years of age 
and over, 18,500 older jobseekers will be given tests; 1,122,100 nonagricultural 
placements will be made for older jobseekers ; and 370,000 counseling interviews 
will be provided to jobseekers 45 and over. The estimated dollar value of these 
services is $13,781,000. 

As of November 1956, 98 State employment security local offices had a full-time 
or part-time older worker specialist on duty. It is expected that at least 18 
additional offices will establish such positions as soon as State civil-service 
requirements and procedures can be met, making a total of 116 local office 
specialists available. It is clear that a significant start has been made on the 
older worker problem in practically every State and some 116 of the largest local 
employment offices in the Nation. 

As you know, there are a number of State commissions which are active in 
this field, and many of the studies we have made are serving their purposes 
as well. 

We are continuing the earnings opportunities forums, initiated by the Women’s 
Bureau, particularly for older women. One has just been held in Washington. 
These have proved to be very effective. 

For the future, a number of additional publications are planned, including, in 
particular, a Job Guide for Older Workers, a Handbook or Guide for Placement 
Methods, etcetera. Mr. Goodwin will describe further for you the programs 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, and Mr. Clague the continuing study of 
performance of older workers, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics will under- 
take. My Office will continue the coordination of this program, and during the 
coming year will give a great deal of emphasis to making the country aware of 
the problem, through a variety of publications. 

We anticipate continuing a vigorous program in 1958. 


Skills of the work force 


In the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, we have had an appropriation of $40,000 for 
the development of a hew program to improve the skills of the Nation’s work 
force. 

All of us are aware in a general way of the tremendous—and the growing— 
demand by industry and Government for competent workers with a high degree 
of skill at all occupational levels. (This extends to all types of workers—from 
men and women in the service trades, to the skilled craftsmen, to operators on 
the production line, to technicians to run and to service today’s new machines, 
to professional men and women.) There are shortages of skilled and profes- 
sional workers today, and there is no question but that the demand will in- 
crease in the future. Some estimates show that some 10 million more workers 
of all types will be needed in the labor force in 1965 than in 1955, and that a 
larger proportion must be more highly trained than they are today. 

The first thing we had to do was to analyze the problem and determine what 
the Department could do and should do to help to meet this growing demand 
for skilled labor and for its better utilization. 

As I told you last year, I borrowed one of the Nation’s leading training 
directors from industry, established a departmental committee on the skills of 
the work force, and they went to work—tfirst, to identify the role of the De- 
partment of Labor, and then to plan specific action programs. The staff ini- 
tiated a number of test projects last year, upon which the program proposed 
for fiscal 1958 is based. 

I want to indicate the conclusions we have reached with reference to the 
role of the Department of Labor in making sure that the United States in the 
future has an adequate skilled and versatile work force. There are three major 
points in this program— 

1. to find the facts and inform the Nation about the need for trained 
people; 

2. to help people select, prepare for and obtain the right jobs; 

3. to promote more adequate training programs throughout the economy. 

First, let me point out that this is a very broad gage program, to which most 
of the bureaus of the Department already contribute through long-established 
activities—especially the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, the Bureau 
of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Women’s Bureau, 
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and the Bureau of Labor Standards. Other departments of Government— 
notably Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Department of Defense—are 
concerned with various facets of the problem, as are several committees, such 
as the President’s Committee on the Development of Scientists and Engineers. 
The maximum use of all facilities and know-how within the Department of 
Labor has been achieved and the program integrated with the program of 
other agencies. The effective planning and integration of this program has 
been accomplished and this will continue. This has been especially evident 
in the series of publications designed to provide the public with information 
on the need for improvement of skills. 

For example, the booklet, Our Manpower Future—1955-65, calls attention 
to the decline in the number of young people age 18—-24—tthe depression babies 
of the 1930’s. If we are going to have the people to man industry by 1965, the 
leaders of industry must realize that they have to do much of their own train- 
ing and retraining; that they should take another look at their retirement poli- 
cies, that they must hire women for occupations which they do not usually 
undertake—to say nothing of hiring skilled older workers. This publication 
has already been effectively used with the President’s Committee on the Devel- 
opment of Scientists and Engineers, the Office of Defense Mobilization Commit- 
tee on Specialized Personnel, and with other Government agencies in demon- 
strating the long-run manpower problem that the Nation faces. We expect to 
distribute thousands of copies to the public, and to use every means to see that 
it reaches leaders of industry. In the next year, we expect to develop similar 
departmentwide publications calling attention to other facets of the problem of 
skills. They will be used to stimulate various kinds of action programs. 

The Department has an established comprehensive program on occupational 
guidance—the Occupational Outlook Handbook published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the extensive studies undertaken by the several State employ- 
ment services, through the Bureau of Employment Security, relating to local 
employment needs and occupational outlook. 

To make the public better aware of the Department’s valuable research in 
this field, and to stimulate improved vocational guidance, there has just been 
issued, under this project, a departmental bibliography of occupational informa- 
tion, Occupational Information for Counselors. This is now being distributed 
to over 20,000 schools in the United States on the list of the Office of Education. 
In all of our work in the occupational outlook and guidance field, we are col- 
laborating very closely with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
They welcome the work which we are doing in this field. Next year, additional 
publications of this kind will be issued. 

Another program undertaken is in community studies of training needs, 
designed to stimulate communities to evaluate their own skill requirements, and 
to provide any necessary new training facilities. Pilot projects have been under- 
taken this year in five cities, chiefly through the State employment service 
agencies, financed by grants for occupational studies by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The first study to be completed is the community training 
survey in Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., undertaken as a cooperative project by the 
Arizona State Employment Service, with the participation of the labor, State, 
and local government agencies, and the Federal Government and military in- 
stallations located in Arizona. Using a study outline developed by the skills 
of the work force staff and our personnel inventory called How Do You Stand?, 
they have surveyed their present manpower requirements and estimated future 
requirements 5 years ahead. The results are to be published early in February. 
Already there are some concrete results in new training programs in the locality. 
It is planned that the results will also be used in planning changes in the educa- 
tional programs of the area. The Phoenix-Tucson project will serve as a 
prototype for activities being extended to other communities—as for example, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. This is part of the continuing program of community- 
development work conducted by the State employment services to make their 
placement activities more effective. We expect that 6 to 8 new studies will be 
initiated in the current fiscal year, and a larger number in 1958. 

The most obvious gap, as the staff analyzed the Department’s program, was 
in the training field. The Department of Labor’s work in the past has been 
confined largely to the apprenticeable occupations—with about 180,000 registered 
apprentices in training, and about an average of 25,000 graduates a year for 
the past several years. This work is of very great priority and not enough 
has been done. Apprenticeship is, and properly, centered largely in the crafts, 
which is a vitally important though small part of our total work force. 
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Accordingly, Iam recommending the establishment of a new Training Service— 
coordinated with the Apprenticeship Service—under 1 Director for the 2 Serv- 
ices. To accomplish this I have taken steps to begin the establishment of a 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. It is for this purpose that the increase 
of $298,000 (exclusive of retirement contributions and other fixed charges) is 
requested for fiscal 1958. It is designed to carry out a program of stimulation 
for effective training programs in all industrial occupations. Attention will 
first be given to identifying training information and services in occupations 
such as those in manufacturing operations, and for engineering aids, technicians, 
supervisory and clerical personnel. 

Let me elaborate a bit, since this last function constitutes an important part 
of the first year’s new activity. 

It has been found, by interviewing training directors in industry, that there 
is no systematic collection of training materials, so training directors “shop 
around,” lose a lot of time, and duplicate each other’s work. Small firms often 
don’t have training directors and cannot afford to do this, so many of them do 
not have training courses. For example, in a survey of future manpower re- 
quirements and training needs for skilled occupations in the metal trades in 
St. Louis, conducted for the State employment service under this general pro- 
zram, it was found that although 80 percent of the firms reported difficulty in 
recruiting qualified skilled workers, and even recognized that some of their own 
employees badly needed more training, nearly one-half had no training program 
of any kind. Pirating or haphazard training results, yet there is a great deal 
of good training material in existence, but it is scattered and not generally 
either well known or available. 

We began assembling available materials—first those developed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which has represented in its employ practically every occupation 
in the country. Nearly 1,000 of these courses have been analyzed and cataloged, 
and this is only a beginning. We have an illustrative collection, listing about 
100 Department of Defense courses. Wherever this small catalog has been 
shown to industry, everyone has been enthusiastic about the idea both of having 
a listing such as this, and being able to get their hands on the volumes themselves. 
With good organization and a small additional investment in this new Service I 
am proposing, the Nation can get a vast amount of use out of this investment. 
Training courses from private industry and from labor unions—already offered— 
will be used, and commercially available materials will also be listed. Our 
function will be to locate, assemble, and advertise these materials. 

During the remainder of the current fiscal year a few of these training mate- 
rials centers will be put into operation, using local facilities and the staff of 
interested local organizations to maintain the collections. 

It is a new approach to the problem, and, I think, a very promising one. We 
will only get the work force trained for new techniques and new processes fast 
enough to meet industry’s needs if hundreds of thousands of firms realize that 
they must do some of their own training and do it by modern training methods. 

I also want to make clear some of the things that we do not propose to do 
in this Training Service. The Department of Labor is not going to do any train- 
ing itself. This is the job of industry and of educators. I think our functions 
are (1) to indicate the needs for training—not only nationally, by kinds of skills, 
but specifically, with local cooperation, in particular areas; (2) to stimulate 
business and industry to analyze their own special and individual personal needs, 
currently and in the future, in the expectation that they will do something about 
it; and (3) where necessary and within available resources, to provide technical 
assistance, training aids, and materials to industry. 

A major phase of this program is promotional. We need to wake people up 
to the seriousness of the shortage of well-trained manpower, and to stimulate 
individual firms and communities to do something about it. 

In planning this expanded operating program for developing and improving 
the skills of the entire work force of the Nation, I have enlarged the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to include this function. I feel very strongly that this kind of 
program will further strengthen the national apprenticeship program which, as 
you know, has been in operation for many years. It will also provide assistance 
to management, labor, the States, and other Government agencies with infor- 
mation and service concerning all occupations, including apprenticeable trades. 

This departmentwide program will continue to receive specific direction and 
coordination by the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Employment. 
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OTHER AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN 1957 


In 1957 we have been concentrating on the following aspects of our program : 

(a) Planning and developing programs designed to insure maximum utili- 
zation of the Department’s activities essential to civil defense and mobiliza- 
tion emergencies. 

(0) Initiating our role in the highway construction program legislation en- 
acted by the last session of Congress. 

(c) Developing plans to decentralize benefit-payment operations for in- 
jured Federal workers as close as possible to areas of Federal worker con- 
centration in order to afford better and faster service to employees. 

(d@) Continued impovement in unemployment insurance benefit payment 
processing; in extending annual worker plans for migrant agricultural 
workers; improving employment service to older workers in addition to 
youth, handicapped, and other hard-to-place job seekers. 

(e) Improvement of our economic and statistical program in order to pro- 
vide more and better data for development of public policy and programs 
for our national economic welfare. 

(f) Initiation of a review of our wage-enforcement program with the view 
of maximizing compliance with the same or less funds. 

(g) Improvement of the analysis and use of information reported by 
labor attachés and improvement of domestic understanding of the ILO. 

I believe we will end this fiscal year with employment and purchasing power— 
which are among the most important factors in the economy—at alltime highs. 
They have made healthy gains. The employment increases have been for the 
production of consumer goods and services and for the expansion of our indus- 
trial capacity, in both cases to meet the demands of a rising population and a 
rising level of living. 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1958 


General fiscal analysis 


The total of our request for 1958 is $435,440,400. However, this sum, I under- 
stand, for appropriating purposes is reduced by the following amounts: 


Himeployees.- compensation fund o...- =. 2s eine __. $50, 350, 000 
Public roads wage-determination costs_____ Be cee eS Ses 365,000 
Vocational rehabilitation, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation _- 47, 400 


Kae tad eee tip .___. 50, 762,400 


leaving a total of $384,678,000, the same amount as appears in the committee 
print. Of this amount, $1,978,745 is for the Department’s contribution to the 
employees’ retirement fund required by legislation enacted during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Of this total request of $384,678,000, an amount of $74 million is for unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits to either Korean veterans or Federal workers, and 
$270 million is for grants to States for administration cost of the State employ- 
ment-security systems. This leaves a total of $40,678,000 for all expenses of the 
Department’s program responsibilities. 

One other overall observation I would like to make is: $276,382,000 of our 
total request is offset under the Reed bill against receipts from the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax on employers, leaving a total of $108,296,000 chargeable to 
general revenue of the Treasury, which represents a decrease of approximately 
$17 million chargeable to general revenue of the Treasury. It is my under- 
standing that the $50,350,000 estimated for the employees’ compensation fund in 
final bookkeeping also gets charged to general revenue. 

The specific appropriation increases and decreases proposed for 1958 are shown 
on a table attached. 


Making total deductions of _ 


HIGHLIGHTS OF SPECIFIC PROGRAM REQUESTS FOR 1958 


Child labor and youth employment 


We are requesting an increase of $60,700 for the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to develop and operate a program for improving the application of child-labor 
standards under current economic and educational situations and to assist in 
overcoming obstacles to employment of idle out-of-school youth. 
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Safety 


We are requesting $20,000 to conduct the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety in 1958. 


Migrant labor 


Very real progress is being made in the improvement of the working and 
living conditions of migratory agricultural workers. There are now 12 official 
State migratory-labor committees, 5 of which were appointed during the past 
year. To make the work of the President’s Committee more effective and to 
provide more adequately for the assistance requested by the States, an increase of 
$40,000 for our migratory-labor activities is requested for fiscal 1958. 

Atomic energy 


The peacetime application of nuclear energy will present many new problems 
to State labor agencies. If they are to protect the workers from the hazards of 
radiation they must become familiar with the techniques of detection and con- 
trol. Inspection staffs must be trained; codes must be developed and applied ; 
employers and workers must be educated in safe work practices. The Depart- 
ment of Labor should be equipped to give assistance to the State agencies in 
meeting these new responsibilities. To initiate this assistance an additional 
$20,000 is requested for the employment of two radiation specialists. These 
two men will not only work with the States but also with the national groups 
concerned in the development of uniform codes and standards. 


Legal activities 


For the functions assigned to the Secretary of Labor under the prevailing 
wage requirements of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, an increase of 
$65,000 to the Solicitor’s Office is requested for 1958, which would place on an 
annual basis the supplemental funds provided for 1957 to initiate the program. 

Other increases for the Solicitor’s Office (exclusive of contribution to the 
retirement fund) totaling $38,650 are requested to cover the estimated require- 
ments for legal services concerned (1) with clarification in the appellate courts 
of contested poiuts under the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts, 
(2) with third party tort recoveries under the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act (which return substantial sums of money to the Federal Government), 


and (3) with the employment security and Mexican migrant labor programs 
of the Department. 


Reemployment rights 


We anticipate increasing responsibilities in 1958 and future years and the 
workload is expected to increase. This is due to a number of factors. For 
this reason I am requesting approximately $123,000 for program expansion. 

The right to reinstatement with their preservice employers is the only general 
benefit available to ex-servicemen who entered service after January 31, 1955, 
and are now being released. It seems likely that more will seek to exercise 
these rights than was the case when they had other alternatives. During recent 
years provision has been made for protecting job rights of reservists and mem- 
bers of the National Guard who must perform training duty, both in weekly 
drills and during annual training periods. With the projected buildup in the 
Ready Reserve during 1958 and subsequent years, we will face increasing prob- 
lems. In August 1958, the transfer of draftees and enlistees into the Ready 
Reserve becomes automatic, and there will continue to be substantial numbers 
of 6-month trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. There will be a 
growing job not only in helping reservists perform training duty without jeopardy 
to their jobs, but also in providing information and assistance to employers and 
labor organizations in connection with this program. 


Employment security 


Each year the Department of Labor becomes a more important and integral 
part of governmental programs for maintaining the strength of our economy 
and the well-being of our people. In every year since 1949, the employment 
security system has been given greater responsibilities and has been asked 
to do more work by the Congress, Federal, and State executive agencies and by 
public groups interested in the human and economic problems of employment 
and unemployment. 

I have reviewed the objectives and programs of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the number of employees available to it to carry out those pro- 
grams and in my estimation an immediate start should be made to give it the 
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staff and resources to start an overhaul of its services to the State agencies 
and to the public. Therefore, an increase of $425,800 (exclusive of retirement 
contributions) has been requested for program increases in 1958. This in- 
crease will enable the Bureau of Employment Security to (1) work with the 
State employment security agencies to get improved financial management and 
business administration, (2) develop jointly with the State agencies more facts 
on employment and unemployment so that Federal, State, and local programs 
can be planned on a sound basis, and (8) improve and modernize employment 
security services to workers and employers. 

For grants to the States for employment security administration, I am re- 
questing an increase of $20 million. More than one-third of the increase, $7,- 
800,000, is to pay for the higher salaries which will be required by State laws in 
1958. About $10 million will be needed for collecting taxes from new employers 
coming into the program as coverage of the State programs is extended to smaller 
firms and for improving services to employers, unemployment insurance claim- 
ants, and applicants for work, especially veterans, the handicapped, older work- 
ers und young people entering the labor market for the first time. The balance 
of the increase for the States is primarily for the payment of contributions to 
the State retirement systems, the State’s share of the program to improve their 
management and for the State’s part of the program to develop more facts on 
employment and unemployment. 

For the unemployment compensation for veterans program we are requesting 
$42 million, a decrease of $28 million from the appropriation for 1957. Ex- 
perience indicates that most claims are filed by the more recently discharged 
veterans of whom a larger percentage in 1958 than in 1957 will not be eligible for 
benefits because veterans not having serviee prior to February 1, 1955, are not 
covered by this program. In fact, we do not believe we will use more than $60 
million of the $70 million available this vear. 

For the payr 2nt of unemployment compensation to former I*ederal employees 
we are requesting $32 million. Of the total requested, $3 million is a contingent 
amount to avoid the work involved should a small supplemental aopropriation 
be required. I am happy to report to the committee that the rate of insured 
unemployment in the Federal employees program has been less than 1 percent. 
This is less than the rate of unemployment being experienced generslly in the 
civilian labor force. 

With respect to the Mexican farm labor program it is expected that farm em- 
ployers will contract 490,000 workers in 1958 as compared to the 428,000 workers 
contracted in 1956. ‘The increase in workers to be contracted and the need for 
better compliance work (especially in housing, feeding, and sanitation) requires 
additional funds for 1958. The increase requested is (exclusive of retirement 
contributions) $472,200. 

Employees’ compensation 

An increase of $377,000 is requested of which $250,000 is for further decentral- 
ization of activities under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Four 
vears ago the Congress appropriated funds to enable the Department to estab- 
lish a pilot project in the San Francisco office of the Bureau to test the advan- 
tages of receiving and processing claims under this law on a decentralized basis. 
The results of this test justify extending this procedure to other areas. One of 
the major advantages of decentralization is more speedy development and pay- 
ment of claims. The record shows that, in 83 percent of the claims received 
in the San Francisco office during the last half of the past fiscal year, the first 
instaliment of compensation can be paid within 2 weeks after receipt of the claim 
as compared with 49 percent for the claims processed in the central office. One 
of the main defects of our present centralized operation is the delayed reporting 
of injuries by many establishments. In addition to this delay, the reports are 
frequently incomplete, inadequate, or lacking in essential detail. These cases 
inust be developed either by correspondence or through personal contact by in- 
vestigators and the resulting delay is an added hardship to the disabled employee 
with a legitimate claim. Under a decentralized operation, a closer liaison is main- 
tained between the Department and the reporting establishments which mini- 
mizes delays in adjudicating claims. 

For fiscal year 1958, it is proposed to establish three additional offices in areas 
where there is a heavy concentration of Federal employment. With the estab- 
lishment of these offices, and including the one currently operating in San Fran- 
cisco, approximately 50 percent of the injuries reported will be handled under the 
decentralized program. This includes an estimated 16 percent of the injuries 
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reported to the central office from within the Washington area which it is planned 
to also place on a decentralized operating basis thus bringing improved opera- 
tions to 66 percent of the injuries reported by the end of 1958. 

Labor statistics 


We have ample evidence of a renewed interest and rapid growth in the use of 
statistics by business and labor organizations. 

It is to the interest of the Government that private parties make as many 
economic decisions as possible without the need of Government action. 

Because of widespres ad and increasing reliance upon the statistics produced 
by the Department, it is urgently necessary that these statistics be as accurate and 
up to date as possible. The general public, as well as labor and management, 
have acquired confidence in the integrity and accuracy of these crucial statistics, 
and we think it is vitally important that his confidence should not be lost. 

American industry has recently entered upon an expanded program of automa- 
tion, involving the use of electronic and other automatic devices. This gives the 
promise of increased output and a rising standard of living. The Department is 
asking funds to make some additional studies of the introduction of automation in 
different industries. These studies are useful, partly as examples to management 
and labor as to how this introduction can be successfully managed. The studies 
are useful to the Government in that they furnish us with information which will 
enable us to assist workers, especially those in the older age groups who will 
have greater difficulty in finding new jobs. The information will also serve to 
guide us in our new Department program for developing the skills of the Ameri- 
ean labor forces, 

We are requesting an increase of $454,550 to meet the demands for improved 
and better statistical programs in the fields of labor turnover, consumer ex- 
penditures, wage studies, automation, older workers, effects of imports and ex- 
ports on employment and unemployment, and to meet the use in such fixed costs 
as salaries of employees engaged in cooperative statistical programs. 

Women’s affairs 


The number of women in the civilian labor force has been increasing steadily, 
and today there are opportunities for women workers not only in traditional occu- 
pations but also in many new and expanding fields. The Women’s Bureau needs 
to have a field staff working in widely separated areas of the country in order 
to provide closer cooperation on all Department of Labor programs affecting 
women workers. This wil! enable us to help plan, and put into action more effec- 
tively, earning opportunities forums for older women workers; conferences on 
shortage occupations such as nursing and teaching and on the newer occupations 
increasingly open to women; a youth guidance program; an action program de- 
signed to stimulate the recruitment and training of nurses; a study of procedures 
used by the States to implement the wage-board provisions in State minimum- 
wage laws; and a study of unfair wage practices which discriminate against 
women, 

The net program increase requested is $28,200. 

Wage and hour 


The job of recruiting and training the additional staff authorized by Congress 
to enforce the $1 minimum has been completed. Experience to date indicates the 
development and probably continuance for some time of anticipated additional 
enforcement problems. 

Violations of the minmium-wage provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
now being found in approximately 1 out of 5 establishments investigated, as com- 
pared with an earlier ratio of about 1 out of 8. No counterbalancing reduction 
in overtime and other violations has occurred. 

We are conducting 4 projects of possibly great signficance in terms of future 
enforcement planning. The feasibility of the greater use of mailed questionnaires 
is being explored. Controlled tests are being made of abbreviated investigation 
techniques. Information is being systematically sought on the significance of 
violations discovered. A random sample investigation project has been in- 
stituted to obtain a definitive picture of the current overall enforcement problem. 

Annual review of industry rates in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Samoa 
is progressing on schedule. Activity in the public contracts wage determination 
program is being gradually stepped up. The 3-year minimum wage effects study, 
requested by Congress and being conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, will be completed as planned in 1958. 
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The increase requested of $801,800 is not for additional staff but for such items 
as retirement contributions, and automatic grade-to-grade promotions of investi- 
gative staff. 

Office of the Secretary 

For my own office | am proposing increases in our international labor program 
primarily for an expansion of the number of area specialists and increasing our 
activities in participation in ILO activities. Other increases are proposed for 
the library and for personnel activities. A major change is requested, too, for 
funds to enable us to initiate defense mobilization planning. I am mindful of 
the position taken by the committee on a previous request of this nature. How 
ever we are presenting the item again for further consideration. 


CONCLUSION 
This covers the highlight of the program for 1958. Mr. Dodson will discuss 
specific details of the Office of the Secretary and the revolving fund. Bureau 
heads will discuss the details of other appropriations. Mr. Siciliano and Mr. 
Wilkins will also be available to you. 
Thank you very much for the privilege of being here. 


TOTAL REQUEST AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Secretary Mrrcne.y. I will be happy to discuss that statement in 
as much detail as the committee desires. However, I would like very 
much to begin by making comments on our programs as a result of the 
action of the House. 

The total request for the Department of Labor for 1958 is $385,072,- 
910. The House Appropriations Committee allowed $364,778,700. 
Final action by the House reduces this to $349,472,400. 

$74 million of the amount requested by the Department is for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payments to veterans and Federal workers. 
We have no administrative control over these costs. The law estab- 
lishes the rights and the amounts for unemployment benefit payments. 
These payments have to be made either through the regular annual 
budget process or through a series of supplemental appropriation 
requests. 

In addition, $276,382,000 of the amount requested does not come 
out of the general fund of the Treasury. These costs, under the Reed 
bill, are charged against tax collections from employers to finance 
State employment-security programs. 

Needless to say, I am disappointed in the action of the House. 

Senator Hiri. With reference to that $74 million unemployment 
insurance benefits to veterans and Federal workers, does that not really 
mean that the chances are you will have to come back next year for a 
supplemental ? 

Secretary Mircneti. We will have to come back during that fiscal 
year; yes, sir. 

Of this $74 million, the House allowed $61,800,000. Yes, it would 
be in the next fiscal year we would have to come back for a supple- 
mental. 

Senator Hii, That $74 million is based on pretty accurate esti- 
mates, is it? 

Secretary Mircne... As nearly as we can, based upon the turnover 
among Federal employees and based upon our experience in the un- 
employment insurance benefit payments to veterans. It is as accurate 
as we can make it from the past statistics and experience. 
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PRESENT FISCAL YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Senator Hitt, What was the similar figure for the present fiscal 
year? Do you recall? 

Mr. Dopson. $70 million for veterans and $25 million for Federal 
works. 

Secretary Mrrcenen.. $95 million. 

Senator Hitt. What was the estimate for this, the total budget 
estimate for this figure ? 

Secretary Mircneny. $74 million, that is for fiscal 1958, as against 
$95 million for fiscal 1957. 

We requested, as I said, $74 million for fiscal 1958. Fiscal 1957 
was $95 million. 

Senator Hitt. And the House cut your estimates $12,200,000, 
that right? 

Secretary Mrrcnexyi, That is right. I might point out as a corol- 
lary, Senator, that if there are any personnel layoffs due to con- 
gressional cuts or otherwise, the cost of unemployment insurance for 
Federal workers will go up. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Hayden has called my attention to the fact 
that the total request for your Department for the next fiscal year 
is $385,072,910. ‘Then you state $276,382,000 of the amount requested 
does not come out of the general funds of the Treasury. 

Secretary MircHeEt.. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. That would mean $109 million out of the Treasury ? 

Secretary Mircuety. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hixu. So, really, the budget estimates for your Department 
this year, so far as "funds out of the Treasury is concerned, the esti- 
mates amount to only $109 million? 

Secretary MrrcHet. When you subtract the Reed fund; yes. 


COST OF DEPARTMENT 


Senator Hirzt. When you subtract the $276,382,000. This is the 
cost, as Senator Hayden puts it, to the taxpayer, the $109 million. 

Secretary Mrrcnerx. To the Federal taxpayer ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hr. $109 million. 

Secretary MitcHeti. As you know, Senator, this $276 million comes 
from the unemployment compensation tax on employ ers and is ear- 
marked, under the Reed bill passed in 1954, and any excess over reserve 
must be returned to the States. It is not Federal money. 

Senator Hitz. Let me ask you this: We advance funds out of the 
Treasury, do we not, and then as the money comes in from the special 
tax, that money goes into the Treasury? Do we not advance certain 
funds out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Dopson. From a bookkeeping point of view, yes, sir, you are 
right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitz. But the result is, though, that the $276,382,000 is paid 
for by the special tax on the employers 

Secretary Mircnexy. That is right. 

Senator Hii. It does not come out of the funds of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Dopson. The general revenue is reimbursed. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 
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Secretary Mrrcneiy. The subcommittee in the House made a thor- 
ough exploration of our current operations and needs for 1958. The 
action of the subcommittee for all but one language item was upheld by 
the full committee. Thus, recommendations came to the floor after 2 
thorough and complete appraisal by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Of course I was not completely satisfied by the committee action but 
it did represent in their judgment an appraisal of what they felt neces- 
sary to continue the programs of the Department. At least their 
action was after exhaustive hearings, review of much data, and full 
deliberation. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The action that has taken place on the floor from many of the com- 
ments appearing in the C ongressional Record indicate that programs 
must be retained at the 1957 level. In my opinion, it is a mistake to 
adopt such a policy for appraising appropriation needs. I contest a 
policy that makes 1957 the ceiling for appropriation requests and 
which establishes to that amount there should be added only such 
mandatory items as retirement, extra days pay, and so forth, and 
prohibits the increase in program substance under any circumstances. 

This committee has always been very courteous to me and I am sure 
exercise their best judgment as to the proper amounts that should be 
approved for each appropriation. In the past week, I have again re- 
viewed the Department’s request for appropriations for fiscal year 
1958 and I am still of the opinion that they represent the amounts re- 
quired to fulfill our legislative obligations as they apply to the present- 
day economy and way of living ‘and request your favorable action 
on our estimates of need for fiscal year 1958. If before the com- 
mittee completes its work, experience indicates a different amount re- 
quired for the UCFE and UCV programs, I will so notify the com- 
mittee. For example, approvals of the House reflect in operations as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


In the appropriation requests for the Office of the Secretary the 
House has eliminated two important program items (a) $51,815 for 
the international labor program, and (6) $225,000 for our own fune- 
tions with respect to defense mobilization program. 

I also want to call to your attention to the fact that the action of 
the House did not increase the limitation of the amount that may be ex- 
pended on international labor affairs to take care of mandatory in- 
creases such as the payment to the retirement fund. I had requested 
five additional positions for our international labor program to enable 
us to (a) increase our knowledge of labor developments in the near 

‘ast, Africa, and in Latin America and their impact on our own 
national economy and in our international relations, (6) to improve 
United States participation in the ILO. and (c) to strengthen staff 
work of Assistant Secretary Wilkins. The Department has primary 
responsibility for le: adership and assistance in for mulating and execut- 
ing labor aspects of our United States foreign policy. So long as the 
international situation remains critical, we must have staff to discharge 
our responsibility. 
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ACTIVITIES IN FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Senator Hix. I think it might be helpful if you would briefly give 
us a picture of what you are doing i in the field ‘of international labor 
affairs, why you feel that these funds should be provided. 

Secretary Mircnett. One of our important functions in the in- 
ternational labor affairs field is our representation in the ILO. 
That is, in my opinion, assuming a greater importance as an inter- 
national body, because it is the only international body that is tri- 
partite in its nature. As you know, there are 70 governments repre- 
sented in the ILO, there are 70 representatives of employers and 
workers, tripartite in structure. In 1954, the Russians, after an 
absence of 17 years from the ILO, came back to the ILO. It is our 
feeling that the return of the Russians has made the ILO a much 
more important international forum than it ever was before, because 
it gives us an opportunity to get across our thinking and our phi- 
losophy and our policies to the workers of the rest of the world and 
to the employers of the rest of the world. 

Obviously, the Russians returned to the ILO to use it, I believe, 
as a propaganda forum, and unless we meet that challenge, we will 
not be exercising our true representation. 

That is one function. 

Another function has to do with the exchange of foreign people in- 
to this country, the orientation and, shall I say, education of for- 
eign trade union leaders in American ways. 

A third and important function is the correlation and supervision 
of the affairs of the labor attachés in the various industries over the 
world. We do not believe that the total money asked for is at all 
onerous in terms of the importance of the responsibilities that it has. 


WORK WITH LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Haypen. You mentioned the international labor program 
in the Near East, Africa, and Latin America. It has been my un- 
derstanding that a great deal of use has been made by the Soviet 
Union of bri inging w orkers from Latin America to Russia and giving 
them an education in communism and sending them home. There 
was a lot of testimony to that effect, particularly in Guatemala. 
Have you encountered anything like that that you have to counteract 
in South America? 

Secretary Mircuen.. Yes, sir. We have been endeavoring to build 
up the entrance of foreign labor people, Latin American labor peo- 
ple, and bringing them here to this country for times of 6 weeks to 
6 months, showing them how we operate here, putting them in touch 
with our factories, with our union leaders, with our businessmen. 
We feel that that program is certainly a very essential one if we are 
to counteract the very thing you are talking of. 

Senator Haypen. I understood that many hundreds of Latin 
Americans have had their way paid to Russia and have remained 
there for as long as a year, and then have come back home. There 
was strong evidence that that was found in Guatemala. 


91859—57——2 
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DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNCTIONS 


Secretary Mircueii. With respect to the elimination of the funds 
requested to perform defense mobilization functions, I would like 
to point out that the House has never disagreed with the needs for 
funds. It has twice now disagreed as to how it should be financed— 
whether from funds appropriated directly to the Department or 
through funds appropriated to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Much has been said about seeking funds from other agencies when a 
service is performed for them. ‘T agree with this. But, in this in- 
stance, while the work has its value to the overall Office of Defense 
Mobilization planning, for Government operations during an emer- 
gency, the funds requested are for activities which the Department 
must perform in its own interests and for which it has basic legis- 
lative responsibility such as: 

Developing and carrying out manpower programs. 

2. Developing proper wage policy and programs. 

Since this committee is responsible for determining money re- 
quirements for the Department of Labor, I think it is entirely proper 
to seek funds from this committee and not from some other commit- 
tee of Congress. 

MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Senator Hrii. Could you give us a brief picture about your work 
in the manpower program ? 

Secretary Mircnecy. Yes, sir. The funds that I am talking about 
here are $225,000. This has to do with the development of mobiliza- 
tion planning i in the event of an emergency, in the manpower field; 
the determination of the effects of any attack on the United States 
in terms of manpower requirements, and so on. 

It also has to do with the development of wage policies in the event 
of an emergency. It is all part of the Department’s planning and 
programing for an emergency which is geared to the ODM planning 
for Government oper: tions in an emergency. 

Naturally, the Labor Department, of all the Departments of Gov- 
ernment, is deemed to be, by the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
rightly so, the agency that has the most experience and competence 
in this field. I think it is entirely proper that this function be per- 
formed in the Labor Department for whatever planning and pro- 
graming there must be. 

Mr. Gordon Gray, the Director of ODM, is in full accord with not 
only the functions of the Labor Department in this field, but in the 
delegation by the ODM of these functions. 

Senator Flunz. In other words, having your Department do this 
particular work, instead of the ODM undertaking t the job itself, is 
better ? 

Secretary Mrrcnuen.. It is much sounder and, in the long run, 
costs less. 

Senator Hii. I see. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Secretary Mrrcuexu. In the Office of the Solicitor, the House has 
recommended $2,021,000 which is the amount of the 1957 enacted ap- 
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propriation and authorized $365,000 to be derived from the highway 
trust fund. There are two points about this action: (1) the ‘House 
ignored mandatory cost increases and internal appropriation adjust- 
ments to the 1957 base which amount to $174,320 and which should 
be added to the 1957 appropriation if the intention was to finance the 
revised 1957 base on an annual basis. This action, if left as it is, 
will cause about a 10 percent reduction in requested staff. 

2) It ignored additional activity in this Office due to the recently 
enacted legislation to raise the minimum wage and to increased work- 
load stemming from demand for more Mexican farmworkers and the 
inherent wage and working conditions compliance problems. At 
stake here is protection of the rights and working conditions of 
American workers. I had asked for 6 additional jobs for 1958, a total 
of $39,750 to help handle the increased activity. Two of the these 
positions were for third party suits pertaining to the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act. There is no doubt but that these em- 
ployees will recover for the Government several times their salary 
costs. This administration believes in a vigorous law enforcement 
program, and the reduction effected by the House will seriously cur- 
tail the Department of Labor’s enforcement functions. 

Are there any questions on that item, sir? 
Senator Hitt. The House action was that it gave you the same 
amount of money as it gave you last year, is that correct? 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Secretary Mrrcwett. The House action was apparently to put us 
on a 1957 level, but failing to take account of the mandatory increases 
to which we are subjec ted, retirement and so forth. It ac ‘tually places 
us below the 1957 level. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, even if you had the same figure this 
year, due to these additional costs that have been imposed upon you, 
these mandatory increases, you would still get less money; is that cor- 
rect, so far as your operations are concerned ? 

Secretary Mrrcnety.. Yes, sir. The mandatory adjustments, as I 
say here, amount to $174,320, which were not included in the House 
appropriations. It would mean, if the House appropriations stood, 
in other words, that we would be forced to decrease our Solicitor’s 
staff. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I make this inquiry: When 
did that salary increase actually go into effect? What calendar 
month and what year? 


CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Secretary Mrrcnetn. This is the retirement increase that was 
passed by Congress last year, Senator Thye. 

Senator Taye. Then I did not quite understand you at the time 
you were reading. It says, “The increases in the internal appropria- 
tion adjustments to the 1957 base which amount to $174,320, and 
which should be added to the 1957 appropri iation if the intention was 
to finance the revised 1957 base on an annual basis.” 

Secretary Mrrcnett. The cost of the adjustments in the base re- 
ferred to is that $174,300. 
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Senator Ture. That is retirement, specifically. It is not salary ? 

Secretary Mircnett. It is not salary ; ; No, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. This is the first year that we have had to pay into the 
retirement fund from our appropriation. 

Senator Hix. Just at this point I think it would be well to place in 
the record of this hearing an explanation of this new item of con- 
tributions of the retirement fund, together with an additional table 
showing certain corrections in the funds required by each of the op 
erating units for this purpose. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RETIREMENT FUND PURSUANT TO PuBLic LAW 854 


For the first time, beginning in the fiscal year 1958, each agency is required to 
contribute to the credit of the civil service retirement fund. Public Law 854. 
section 401, says in part “* * * From and after the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after June 30, 1957, an equal sum shall also be contributed 
from the respective appropriation or fund which is used for payment of his 
salary, pay, or compensation, or in the case of an elected official, from such 
appropriation or fund as may be available for payment of other salaries of the 
same office or establishment. The amounts so deducted and withheld by each 
department or agency, together with the amounts so contributed, shall, in 
accordance with such procedures as may be prescribed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, be deposited by the department or agency in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the fund * * *.” 

Shown below by appropriation are the amounts requested for this purpose: 
Appropriation : {mount requested 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor ____-_ $69, 950 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor of Labor______-_ 138, 250 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards____________ 50, 300 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 

a a ea ate ences oe eee baa 25, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training __ 185, S80 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security__-_~_- 320, 900 


Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service administration, Bureau of Employment Secu- 


DI ss Ficascng tna itcematonnigen ta ieee caeiadaibtrntd inne tanita taenemapare aoe eaie 41, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, Bureau of 
Basploynueeht BeCcurig ai La i ee a Eee Se 110, 300 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation____ 33, 465 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics__._..._...___ 327, 250 
Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau_____----__-____--_-- 21, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division_______-_-__-___ 522, 500 
NN i Sa as a a ac i Na lin aa atl es 71, 945, 495 
Central services revolving fund, Office of the Secretary of 
ON aN  aemaieiet a eee eats *33, 250 
— 
ON i icc te ee bce 1, 978, 745 


1These amounts are shown in the budgets of each Bureau under object class 11. 


2This amount is included under object 07 in each Bureau’s budget as part of the 
revolving fund costs. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Tue. In other words, if you do not have this increase, 
the only way you could increase the amount to the retirement would 
be by economizing somewhere within the Department, and that 
economy could only come out of the salaries of some of the employees 
in the Department ? 

Secretary Mrrcuetit. What it would mean, sir, is this. This has 
to do with the Office of the Solicitor only. It would mean that in 
the Office of the Solicitor, in order to absorb the mandatory costs, 
we would have to lay off 29 people in the Office of the Solicitor. 

Senator Tuyr. I had followed you up in here, because you re- 
ferred to the Office of the Solicitor, and then it was to derive from 
the highway trust fund. 

Secretary Mrrcueiy. That is another factor. 

Senator Tre. I was trying to separate this entire paragraph and 
to get clear in my mind what this $174,320 w as actually coming from, 
and what it was going to be used for. That is what I was trying to 
get some information on. 

Secretary Mircnet.. Is it clear? 

Senator Ture. Yes, it isclear. Thank you. 


SAVINGS DUE TO ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Secretary, you state that the two additional 
jobs in the Office of the Solicitor would recover several times their 
salary costs. How would they make that recovery / 

Secretary Mrrcnenn. By supervising court ac tions brought by bene- 
ficiaries under the Federal E mployees’ Compensation Act. In these 
cases we collect refunds due the Government. 

Senator Haypen. I see. 

Senator Hix. All these six additional attorneys would go into 
that kind of work, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Mircue.y. Two of them. 

Senator Hinti. And what are the others for ? 

Mr. Dopson. One in appellate litigation, 2 in the employees’ com- 
pensation activity, which the Secretary has been talking about, 1 in 
connection with employment security activity, and 2 additional 
torneys for the regional offices. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Senator Truyr. And has the workload increased to such an extent 
that it is necessary to increase your solicitor staff by this number? 

Secretary Mircreti. Workload has increased for several reasons, 
Senator Thye. We still have the effect of the dollar-minimum wage 
which was passed by Congress in 1955, which became effective on 
March 1, 1956, I believ e. 

The introduction of that higher minimum wage has caused greater 
activity in the Legal Department than formerly. 

Senator THyr. Do vou mean it has brought suits or has required 
legal action ? 

Secretary MitcHe.L. Not necessarily suits, but it has required legal 
action on the part of the Solicitor’s Office, one being the interpretation 
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of the application of the law and oftentimes in the securing of restitu- 
tion by the Department for wages not paid. 

In addition, as I pointed out, ‘the employees’ compensation activity, 
we believe, can be better done. 


ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 


The third and probably equally oe reason, is that we have 
stepped up considerably our enforcement programs over the last. sev- 
eral years, so that as we more rigidly enforce the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and all the other acts that we have, it means that much of 
the work, or a lot of the work, winds up in litigation eventually. 

Furthermore, under congressional action we must now, yearly, re- 
view the industry rates, the w age rates, in Puerto Rico, where formerly 
we did not have’ to do that, which means additional work on the part 
of the Solicitor’s Office. All of that adds up to a considerable volume 
of additional work, sir. 

Senator Hitz, These two regional attorneys they would be engaged 
largely with your wage and hour work? 

Secret tary Mrircuenn. In general ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. And the other matters that come before the regional 
offic es? 

Secretary MircHELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Secretary MircHe.y. In the Bureau of Labor Standards the House 
has recommended an appropriation of $985,000 which is a reduction 
of $164,800 below the revised request but is $10,400 above the revised 
1957 base necessary to take care of mandatory items. The House 

action has, in effect, (a) eliminated $63,500 to finance a program to 

aid unemployed youth, (6) allowed only half, $15,100, for stepped 
up employment program of the physic ally handicapped, (¢) deleted 
all funds, $20,000, for the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety and, (¢), eliminated $41,000 to improve the conditions of the 
domestic migrant farmworker. 

To allow the amount required to continue 1957 staff and to meet 
mandatory increase, we would need $974,600. For 1958 we proposed 
program expansion of $175,200. We believe that more can be done 
to help youth and particularly the school dropouts to obtain and retain 
employment. There is more need for this project this year than ever 
before. 

As of October 1956, over 400,000, about 42 percent, out-of-school 
youths aged 16 and 17 were not employed. The mischief which idle 
youth get into is plainly visible in practically every issue of the daily 
press, and I believe we should do ev erything we can to help these 
youths not only get a job but acquaint them with their responsibility 
toward the job and their employer. For this purpose, we had re- 
quested $63,500. 

We believe much progress has been made in helping the physically 
handicapped obtain gainful employment and we believe that we can 
do much more in this field if the $30,000 requested in our estimate is 
approved. 
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Likewise we feel that we have made some progress in improving the 
lot of the domestic farmworker and do not believe by any means that 
we have done our maximum. A great deal more can be done if the 
$41,000 request for this purpose is approved. The hearings in the 
House will disclose that the committee did not feel we are doing 
enough for the physically handicapped or the migrant worker. 


PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Senator Hitz. Give us briefly a picture of what your program is for 
the unemployed youth, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mrrceneit. The Bureau of Labor Standards has an advis- 
ory committee on young workers composed of business, labor, educa- 
tion, and civic leaders. This activity mainly has to do with the pro- 
motion on a local level, in communities, of all of the facets of the 
community, designed to aid unemployed youth, the schools, the social 
agencies, the employment agencies, and to bring to the attention of 
the community ways and means by which this problem can be solved. 
There are a number of such projects in planning. We have had 1 or 2 
pilot projects, which Mr. Gurske, who will appear before you, shall 
describe in detail. 

But this seems to me to be a rather small sum to promote within the 
communities, and enable communities to attack this problem of school 
dropouts. 

Senator Srennis. You are asking only 863,500 for the Nation as 
a whole? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. That would be a very, very limited program; 
would it not? 

Secretary Mircneityi. Well, sir, it would be, if we were going to do 

all with Federal effort, but we have found in this activity, and in 
other activities which I come to later, that by stimulating and pro- 
moting a recognition on the part of local communities you can bring 
into play the solution of these problems the resources and the money 
of local communities. So, if you were to attempt to do this on a large 
Federal scale, I would say, Senator, you are right; this is not sufficient 
money. 

Senator SrenNis. You kind of follow the pilot idea in some places 
iid kind of an inspirational approach in others ¢ 

Secretary Mircue.., That is right; yes. 


RESTRICTIONS ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Stennis. If I may develop this a little further, I used to 
have a lot of these boys in court, 16- and 17- year- i boys. You say 
\2 percent were unemployed. Of course, you have a restriction on the 
employment. Just what is the restriction now on the employment of 
Youth ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcney. It varies by States, sir. Generally, it has to 
do with hazardous occupations, w hen you get above 16. The restric- 
tions that many States impose for youth 16 and over have to do only 
with what they determine as hazardous occupation, where there is 
danger of injury. This is true likewise under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; and the De ‘partment of Labor has issued 13 hazardous-occu- 
pations orders, which apply in interstate commerce. 
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Senator STeNNis. But you have this main problem in the larger 
cities, I imagine, where you have your best chance to get into the 
problem ? 

Secretary MitcHeii. Well, in cities, yes; cities of 100,000 or more. 
The school people, of course, have a real interest and stake in this. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 


Senator STeENNIs. May I ask one more question. This physically 
handicapped program, of course, will appeal to everyone. Is that 
operated generally on a State level, and you are coming in there on a 
supplemental basis? 

Secretary Mitcnets. That is right, sir. The actual referral of phys- 
ies ally he andicapped people to jobs is done by the employment agencies 
in the various States. Our activity here is merely one of assisting 
States and bringing to their attention the best methods that have 
been developed, and so on. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Of this $63,500, it says here, “For this purpose we 
had requested this amount.” Did you have any part of this in last 
year’s appropriation ¢ 

Secretary Mircueti. We did not have any in last year. 

Senator THyr. You have made the request, however, in previous 
years, but it has never been granted ? 

Secretary Mitcue.t. It has never been granted. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, you pursue “the question again with the 
request for funds that you want to have to enter into that field. 

Now, then, have you been able to do any work in this field with the 
staff that you have, who, of course, are stationed in every State in the 
Union? You have your regular staff now. 


PILOT PROJECT ATTEMPTED 


Secretary Mrrcuenty. Yes: we have: with some of our limited staf 
we have attempted to develop a pilot project in this area. 

Senator THyr. Do you mean that you cannot get the staff that you 
have in the field now to take and devote any time to this question, 
or do you think that you would like to get someone that is specially 
qualified in the field? This $63,500 is not going to employ very many 
people. 

Secretary Mrrcwe.yi. No, and it is not our intention to employ very 
many people, Senator. What this needs is qualified people who ean 
explore directly with local community leaders and the agencies in 

certain selected localities the job difficulties that unemployed youth 
have, and to stimulate action to correct the situation. 

We have made surveys in certain communities having to do with 
schoolchildren who have left school. We made surveys in Charleston, 
W. Va., and Providence, R. I. If we were to secure funds for a 
project of the nature I described, these communities would be given 
first consideration. This money is required for an activity that we 
are not now in a position to do as we should do. We have done several 
little pilot things out of our own resources. 
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MIGRATORY FABM WORKER PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. I have one other question. You have referred to the 
farmworker, and I quote: 

A great deal more can be done if the $41,000 request for this purpose is 
approved. 

Just where would you improve on this question, and what would 
you do? How many would you employ if you had this $41,000 addi- 
tional? That is, the migrant worker. But you have referred to the 
Mexican worker up in another category, and, therefore, the Mexican 
would bea migrant, would he not # 

Secretary Mrrcenett. No. Under our terms sir, the Mexican pro- 
gram is quite separate and quite different. This has to do with the 
migrant American domestic farmworker. In answer to questions, if 
this money were allocated, we would increase our staff by four 
positions. 

Senator Torr. Where would you locate those men / 

Secretary Mircuetn. We have only a very limited staff in this con- 
nection now, and they would be located in Washington. 

Senator Tuyr. But you have the men in the field, ‘and that is where 
they are going to do the work. 

Secretary Mircue... We have men in the field in the Mexican farm 
problem. 

Senator Tuyr. No; I mean just on-farm help, in the States of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. You have those men located in States 
now that aid the farmer, or aid the worker, either one, because it is 
the farmer that makes application for a worker. It is the worker that 
has made reply to an ad that farm people want help in a certain loca- 
tion and in a certain area. That migrant worker has answered the 
ad. You have men in the field now located in the various States that 
will not only do the advertising, but they will receive the response to 
the advertising, and bring the worker in contact with the person 
seeking that worker’s employment or seeking his services. 

I just wondered, if you had this additional, where you would put 
the men. Is there some State or area where there are not enough 
men to meet the workload of applications and the finding of men and 
the locating of them? I know the job is bidding for the man right 
now. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FARM PLACEMENT BUREAT 


Secretary Mircuent. May I explain the difference, Senator’ We 
have a farm placement service which is part of our Bureau of Km- 
ployment Security, and these are State activities, under the State em- 
ployment office, as you state. And the farm placement people have 
the responsibility of placing farm workers in jobs and meeting the 
requisitions of farmers. However, there is another problem which 
transcends State lines, and that is the problem of the migratory 
worker who moves from State to State as the crops change. 

The migratory worker who moves, to a great extent now, in crews, 
in groups, from place to place, is another problem, as the crops need 
to be harvested. 

There is needed a coordination between States in the timing of 
when these crews are needed, in the scheduling of the crews as they 
come on the eastern seaboard, for example, all the w ay up from Florida, 
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and all the way through. That is a different problem than the day 
to day placement of farm labor and/or as requested by local farmers. 

Senator Tire. But you have had that, and you have had a great 
deal more of it during the war years, when there was a shortage of 
manpower, more definitely, than there is today. 

Secretary Mrrcnet. Yes, but there is still quite a bit of it, sir, in 
some States. The migratory farm problem is one of great concern, 
not only from the point of view of the worker, but from the point of 
view of the children. They often come in families, and their schools, 
their sanitary conditions, their housing, all of those points present 
speci: al problems that are not necessarily within the e ompetence of the 
farm placement worker working in a State employment office. That is 
the difference. 

Senator Toye. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitz. I might say for the information of the committee 
these are all good questions, and I am glad to have them asked. We 
will, of course, as you gentlemen know, have the heads of each one of 
these different bureaus who will come here and give us detailed testi- 
mony on the hiteres it activities in the partic ular bureaus and the 
funds therefor. But these are good questions. 


All right, Mr. Secretary. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Secretary Mircuetit. Now we come to the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
The House approved the committee recommendation of $3,600,000 
Which is $293,300 less than our budget request. This increase was for 

stimulating industry, labor and others to look ahead and take positive 
steps to meet critical skilled labor shortages. The House committee 
reports stated that many Members of Congress have expressed con- 
cern that this proposed program was getting into the field of voca 
tional education. I want to say that contrary to the fears of some 
people, we are not getting into the field of vocational education. I 
stated clearly to the House Appropriations Committee that “the De- 
partment of Labor is not going to do any training itself.” 

| want to urge most strongly that this committee give this item 
particular attention, because there has clearly been a misunderstand- 
ing to Members of Congress concerning it, and I feel that if the matter 
can be clarified, as suggested in the House report, the importance of 
the proposal will be clear to this committee. 

I know you are all familiar with our work in apprenticeship. For 
nearly 20 years, this small bureau—with only 495 employees this year— 
has been promoting training in the skilled occupations, including ap- 
prenticeship and Journeymen training through joint management- 
labor efforts, with related instruction in the se go Our people co- 
operate fully with the school authorities at the National, State, and 
local levels. This year there has been an increase in the number of 
apprentices in training, and in the apprentice graduates. The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship does not now, nor has it ever, engaged in the actual 
training; it promotes apprenticeship, journeyman training or re- 
training, and other forms of training. 

Now I would like to talk from my “prepared statement on page 8. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SKILLS 


This, I hope, will tend to clarify the skills of the workers and work 
force programs which we had requested funds for. As I said last year 
when I appeared before this committee, I borrowed one of the Nation’s 
leading training directors from industry and established a depart- 
mental committee on skills of the work force, and they went to work, 
first to identify the role of the Department of Labor and then to plan 
specific action programs. 

The staff initiated a number of these test projects last year on which 
the program proposed for fiscal 1958 is based. The people who will 
appear before you later will go into great detail, but I want to indicate 
the conclusions we have reached with reference to the role of the De- 
partment in making sure that the United States in the future has an 
adequate school and versatile work force. 

MAJOR POINTS OF PROGRAM 

There are 3 major points in this program: (1) To find the facts 
and inform the Nation about the need for training people, and (2) to 
help people select and prepare and attain the rig rht jobs, and (3) to 
promote more adequate training programs throughout the economy. 

I will make one other reference to this, because of the vocational 
educational aspect of it. On page 14 of my prepared statement, and 
I said this ot the House, I said I also wanted to make clear some of the 
things that we do not propose to do in this training service. The De- 
partment of Labor is not going to do any training itself. This is a 
job of industry and of educators. I think our functions are (1) to in- 
dicate the needs for training, not only nationally by kinds of skills but 
specifically with local cooperation in particular areas; (2) to stimulate 
business and industry to analyze their own special and individual per- 
sonal needs currently and in the future, and in the expectation that 
they will do something about it; and (3) where necessary, and within 
available resources, to provide technical assistance, training aids, and 
materials to industry. 

WORK IN ARIZONA 


The amount of money we asked for for this additional program 
for the skills of the work force was, I believe, $298,000. As an ex- 
ample of the way this program will work, 6 months ago—and T am 
glad Senator Hayden is here because this is 1 of 23 projects which 
we have underway or planned—we began to work with the people in 
the State of Arizona, the chamber of commerce, the educators, the 
University of Arizona, and the State officials. The purpose of the 
project was to determine what are the skills that now exist in Arizona, 
and what, in the industrial growth of Arizona, will be the skill 1 
quirements 8 to 10 years hence. 

The Department of labor gave to that project not only funds, but 
technical guidance and assistance, and worked very closely with all of 
the facets of the community that I indicated, the chamber of com- 
merce, the labor leaders, the State employment agencies, and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Out of that has come a ver y well done survey, settinyy what Arizona 
will have to do itself in terms of education, in terms of training within 
industry, and so on, if it is going to meet its industrial needs of the 
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future. To a greater or lesser extent we have 23 such projects in 
being or pl: anned. 

This is our way of getting at this problem of the skill shortage 
which we see coming in the next 10 years. Tome, it seems to be a very 
economical way of getting at it because we are, as I said before, using 
the know-how and the resources of the local people to get these things 
done and not planning on a grand national scale. 

Senator Haypen. You may be aware, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
heen a great increase in industrial deve lopment in Arizona. There 
are no skills there which are necessary for any manufacturing plant 
that propose to move to Arizona. They have to advertise over the 
United States to get the skills. Fortunately, they will get them be- 
cause workers will say “I will take my family to a better winter cli- 
mate” and in that way they do attract the necessary skills. But that 
cannot go on forever. This study that the Secretary has mentioned 
has resulted in the installation of courses of instruction in State col- 
leges which say plainly, “What we want to do is train you as a young 
person, where you will fit yourself to fit into industry in Arizona.” 

It is really worthwhile and it is an excellent program. I believe 
it will be successful. 

Senator Hm. Mr. Secretary, I believe you have emphasized : and 
made it very clear that you are not in the training business and have 
10 intent or purpose in any way of going into the training business. 
Is that true? 

Secretary Mrrcne tn. That is right, sir. I hope I have made that 
clear. 

NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Hitz. To get the other side of the picture, as far as voca- 
tional education is concerned, would it not be true that the fact that 
you go in and join with these local people in demonstrating the need 
for this trained personnel would give emphasis to the need of voca- 
tional education ¢ 

Secretary MrrcHeti. We believe that to be so, sir, that as we de- 
velop the need for training and promote the need for training, both 
in schools and in industry, then the need for related instruction, for 
vocational education, will get greater. 

We believe that this program, as the apprenticeship program did, 
will stimulate communities toward greater activity in vocational 
training than they have had before. 


FORD MOTOR CO, EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Incidentally, I have here a letter from the Ford Motor Co. indi- 
cating the value this company places on the program. I thought you 
might be interested in it. 

Senator Hix. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

APRIL 5, 1957 
Hon. JAMEs P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have read with interest available information re- 
garding the hearings relating to the budget request of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. It occurred:to me that*you would be interested in the experience of Ford 
Motor Co. and my observations regarding these matters. 
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Since 1915, Ford Motor Co. has carried on a continuous program of apprentice- 
ship training. At the present time, approximately 2,000 apprentices are being 
trained in 24 different trades at 41 manufacturing plants. In spite of Ford 
Motor Co.’s efforts during the past 42 years to improve and to perpetuate the 
Nation’s vital resources of skilled labor, we have experienced considerable 
difficulty during the past 7 years in manning new plants requiring large numbers 
of skilled employees. 

During the last 10 years, we have carried on a comprehensive program of 
manpower planning for the purpose of anticipating our skilled trades needs and 
making definite plans to train adequate numbers of people in our existing plants. 
However, our manpower planning efforts have been seriously hampered because 
no accurate sources of factual data were readily available regarding national 
skilled manpower resources, national trends, and the impact of technological 
developments, nor were other related developments being assessed as to their 
impact upon our Nation’s skilled labor supply. 

As a result of my responsibilities since 1946 as manager of training for the 
Ford Motor Co., and as a management member of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship since 1947, I make the following observations : 

1. Any reductions in the budget of the Bureau of Apprenticeship which 
would curtail its present activities of providing assistance to labor, man- 
agement, and public education in the promotion and improvement of appren- 
ticeship training would be detrimental to our Nation’s interests. 

2. A definite need exists within the Federal Government for a factfinding 
organization that would concern itself with research, analysis, evaluation, 
and reporting, not only to the Congress but to the Nation at large, on 
developments which affect our skilled trades resources. 

3. As a former public school administrator of vocational education, and 
from my knowledge of the policies and programs of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship as reviewed and concurred in by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, I would be opposed to any Federal agency undertaking to duplicate 
the excellent training services currently available in our public schools, 
and I am sure this was not the purpose in mind in making the request for 
additional funds. Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives have assisted 
us in expanding our apprenticeship programs in 9 new plants located in 4 
different States. In each instance, apprentice related instruction is being 
provided by the local public schools. In addition, within the last 3 years, 
all related technical training for approximately 1,000 apprentices working 
in the Rouge area plants has been transferred to the Dearborn public schools. 
We are well satisfied with the excellent cooperation received from vocational 
educators, Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives, and members of labor 
who help us administer our company apprenticeship program. 

I have reviewed the contents of this letter with my organizational superiors in 
the Ford Motor Co. and they have authorized me to advise you that you may use 
this letter in any way you deem appropriate in the interests of apprentice train- 
ing and in the Department of Labor's efforts to supply badly needed manpower 
information on which a realistic skilled trades program can be developed within 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

ARCHIE A, PEARSON, 
VWanager, Training Department. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hitz. What you do, then, under your proposed program, 
and under the program you have now, under your present program, 
with these additional funds, would simply nudge that program some. 
You simply help the local community to estimate and define their needs 
so far as labor shortages are concerned: is that right ? 

Secretary Mrrcnevy. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Hii. Then in meeting those shortages, you do not go into 
that field at all? 

Secretary MircHeiy. No, sir. 
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Senator Hix. You leave that entirely to your schools, your pro- 
grams of vocational education, and, of course, to the training that goes 
on all the time in industry itself, i is that right? 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 


Secretary Mircnett. That is right, sir. We do, to the extent we 

can, provide technical assistance in the development of these needs. 
Let me give you one example of the kind of assistance that we were 
able to provide, and this, 1 think, is multiplying dollars, if I may use 
that expression, that have already been expended by the Congress. 
The Defense Department does a tremendous amount of training. 
They have developed over the yeurs, as any of us who have ever been 
connected with the Army know, manuals on manuals in all sorts of 
trades in all sorts of occupations. We made a survey of the Defense 
Department manuals, and we unearthed a gold mine so far as train- 
ing techniques and training methods were concerned, which we are 
making available by merely citing that they exist to industry, who are, 
many of them, taking things that the Defense Department has learned 
in the training of Signal Corps men, Ordnance Corps men, and so on, 
and applying it to their own training needs, so that the taxpayer is 
getting back an investment that he made before. 

That is one of the things we discovered in the development of this 
program, which is going to be very helpful. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask one additional question ? 

Senator Hin. Proceed, Senator. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


Senator STENNIs. Your program now extends to the educational fa- 
cilities of the State beginning at the university and extending over into 
the junior colleges, if they have junior colleges, and all ? 

Secretary MitcHei.. If I can use the Arizona project as an example, 
we merely, first, stimulated the need for such a survey, as I indicated, 
a survey of the skill needs. Then the community in Arizona, the two 
major cities, Phoenix and Tucson, decided whom they wanted to par- 
ticipate in this. They decided that they wanted the University of 
Arizona, the State officials, the chamber of commerce, the State em- 
ployment a urity agency, and so on. Our main purpose is to use 
whatever facilities there may exist in the community, whether it be 
industry, whether it be vocational schools, whether it be high schools, 
or universities, to afford watever training activities or whatever train- 
ing help t hey can give to the training of people. 

Senator Stennis. And your activity is limited entirely to finding 
out the needs, and pointing out the needs, and promoting the idea, 

rather than having any training at all ? 

Secretary Mircuer.. There is no training at all, no, sir. We are 
not equipped to do it. 

Senator Stennis. And you are not planning to go into training ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcnexy. No, sir. It is far beyond anything we can 
do or would want to do. We do not intend to. To do that, we would 
be, I think, destroying our function of promoting and developing and 
pointing out the needs. 

Senator Stennis. These manuals you referred to, they were man- 
uals developed by the military in the course of their intensified in- 
structional schools ? 
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Secretary Mircnen.. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. I know at Keesler Field, in Biloxi, Miss.—it is the 
Air Force chief radar school—they developed a technique of teaching 
there that is just marvelous. They train these men who averaged 2 
years of high school education and you will find them all over the 
world. It is intensive training. 

You would take that and try to pass it on? 

Secretary Mrrcnetx. To industry and to schools. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAINING TECHNIQUES 


Furthermore, and this is one part I have never mentioned because 
it has nothing to do with Government, but many companies have de- 
veloped training techniques and training methods which are of value 
to other companies, and we would provide a means of exchange of 
those things. 

For example, Mr. Siciliano just handed me two Air Force instructor 
guides and a learnees guide on basic circuits in electronics. This is a 
finely developed instructor’s guide as to how to instruct in elementaries 
of electronics. Industry is seizing upon this and uses it very quickly. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, whether there is a 
close contact with the educational department in the vocational edu- 
cational division to make certain that there is not overlapping on the 
part of the Labor Department and the part of the educational depart- 
ment in this particular field, 

Vocational educational folks are stationed all around the Nation, 
too, you see. 

Secretary Mircneu. Yes, sir. There is. I believe Secretary Fol- 
som has, either to this committee or to the House committee, indicated 
that there is this contact, and we work very closely with the educational 
people here in Washingten. There is no overlapping. There is no 
duplication. As we get into this program, I can assure you that there 
never will be. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


May I point one other thing out which sums up, really, this point. 
Here is a bibliography of training materials. You gave us some money 
a year or so ago for some research in this field, and this is one of the 
results of that research. Here is a bibliography which is available 
to all training people within industry, or anyone who is interested in 
training. It sets forth the whole subject of training techniques, of 
selection, testing and placement of employees and supervisors, manu- 
facturing operations, clerical and service occupations, the general 
management training. We have found that this has been received 
with open arms by most industries, because, for the first time, they 
have right at hand a bibliography which they can use in developing 
their own training courses, 

As I say, the sum that we ask for in this area, of $298,000, is a very 
small sum which will enable us to do the promotion that we think 
needs to be done, more importantly, it keeps this responsibility where 
I think it belongs, in the hands of the local people. 
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TRAINING OF JOURNEYMEN IN APPRENTICE TRADES 


Of course, this program helps in supplemental training of journey- 
men who are now engaged in what we call apprenticeship ) trades. 

Senator Hitt. Helps how, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Mrrowenn. In the training of journeymen who are en- 
gaged in what we call apprentice trades. As you know, there are 
two hundred-and-some-odd occupations which are deemed to be trades 
where apprentices, Federal apprentices, are in order, and this program, 
in addition to helping the developing of skills generally across the 
board, Mr. Dodson reminded me, will also help in the supplemental 
training of journeymen in these apprentice trades, where new methods 
and materials have been dev eloped, men who have passed beyond their 
apprenticeship function into full-fledged journeymen. 

Senator Hitz. There would be no conflict there, would there, be- 
tween vocational education and this program ? 

Secretary Mrrcnei. No, sir. 

Senator Hiri. These men are further advanced, are they ? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. Further advanced, yes, sir. 

Shall I proceed. 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 


BUREAU OF EMP) OYMENT SECURITY 


Secretary Mrrcueti. The House approval for salaries and expenses 
for the Bureau of Employment Security is $5,558,000. This is $787,- 
540 less than the amounts requested and $499,540 less than what is 
needed to carry staff authorized for 1957 on an annual basis in 1958 
including mandatory costs. If this reduction should stand, it will 
reduce the present staff by 69 positions, Here is a Bureau that has 
had new activities placed in it by legislation over the years. 

We have exper ienced an increase in the scope and cost of the activi- 
ties of the State employment security agencies but very little has been 
clone to allow the national office to keep up with its expanding facili- 
ties. Some idea of the scope; of responsibility of this Bureau, can 
be gained just by a listing of its principal functions. It administers 
the grants amounting to one-fourth of a billion dollars made to the 
States for the administration of employment and unemployment serv- 
ices; it administers a farm placement service, a veterans employment 
service; an unemployment compensation program for veterans; an 
unemployment compensation service for Federal workers; it is the 
principal source of aid to the older worker and the physically handi- 

capped in obtaining gainful employment and is responsible for super- 
vision directly or indirectly of the handling of $114 billion in unem- 
ployment insurance tax collections: $1.4 ‘billion in unemployment 
insurance benefits. There would be a definite deterioration of the func- 
tions administered by or through this Bureau if this reduction stands. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


This past year, fiscal 1957, the Bureau has 7 percent less personnel 
than it had 8 years ago even though during this period the Congress 
passed 13 laws adding responsibilities to the Bureau. In addition, we 
had requested a program increase totaling $358,000 which is needed 
for strengthening of the administration which I feel necessary rather 

91359—57——_3 
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than a reduction in administration as has now been directed by the 
House action. Mr. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, when he appears before you, will go into as much detail as 
the committee desires to explain the need for the increases. However, 
before leaving this item, I would like to refer to my general state- 

ment with regard to what we-have been doing for aiding the older 

worker to obtain employment. This begins on page 4. 


AID TO OLDER WORKERS 


I will not at the moment take the time of the committee to go over 
it, except to say that due to the activities of the Department generally 
in pointing up of the need for more to be done in connection with the 
full employment of older people, by pointing out to industry the source 
of employment that exists with men and women over 45, who are now 
often discriminated against in employment, that this has raised in the 
employment offices of the country the need for specially qualified 
people who are able to counsel not only the employer but also the 
applicant for employment who is an older person, so that we can 
bring the two together. 

The House cut eliminated entirely any work that we had planned 
to do and were doing in connection with the aiding of the older worker 
to obtain employment. 

I would like to point out, also, Mr. Chairman, and Senators, that 
this is money which, as I said earlier, does not come out of the General 
Treasury. This is money secured from taxes on employers, and 
earmarked specifically for this use and cannot be used for any other 
purpose because it does not go into the General Treasury. 

Senator Hit. None of these funds at all come out of the Treasury ? 

Secretary Mitcuety. No, sir. 

Senator Hiri. They are all taken care of by the special tax? 

Secretary Mircuect. That is right. None of the funds at all come 
out of the General Treasury. 

Senator Hixxy. You are really the trustee of this trust; is that right / 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. And what you are doing is asking us to let you use 
a sufficient amount of these trust funds to permit you to administer 
this trust efficiently and effectively as you think it should be; is that 
right? 

RESPONSIBILITY OF BUREAU 


Secretary Mrrcweny. That is correct. When you look at our re- 
quest for salaries and expenses for the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, which is a little over $5.5 million, and realize that this Bureau 
has the responsibility for supervising the disbursement of billions of 
dollars in benefits that are paid to the people who are eligible through- 
out the country, in addition to many other functions that I have listed 
here, the money that we need for the strengthening of this area at the 
Bureau level would be money well spent. “We want to strengthen our 
auditing procedures. We also want to make sure that the best claims- 

taking ‘procedures are used, so that we know that people who are 
eligible for unemployment compensation get it and those that are not 
eligible do not get it. 

Any money that is saved here, it seems to me, is money that you 
may find going out the other end. 
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Senator Stennis. May I ask a practical question on that? 

Mr. Secretary, how many employees would it take for you to really 
follow through on that last proposition you made, to see that all those 
that are entitled to it get it, and those that are not entitled to it do 
not get it? That is the practical side of the problem. I do not 
see how you get at it. 

Secretary MircHeti. Well, you get to a law of diminishing returns, 
I think. I could never be in a position to say that I know for certain 
that people who were ineligible did not get any funds. But, within 
the best judgment of your administrative sense, you need to do what 
you should do. 

Senator Stennis. I have about decided it would take almost 1 for 1, 
the way it is piled in on you at places and at times. 

Secretary MircHett. You can see, sir, how foolish it is not to put 
as much attention to it as you possibly can. 

Senator Stennis. You have to devote as much attention as possible, 
that is certain. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Senator Hix. All right, Mr. Secretary. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Secretary Mircuetn. For grants to States—and I might say the 
grants to States comes out of this money, too, for the administration 
of State employment-security agencies—the House approved $249,- 
814,000 as compared to our 1958 request of $270 million and the House 
committee recommendation of $262 million. 

Senator Tuyr. What was your last year’s appropriation? What 
did we appropriate ? 

Mr. Dopson. $250 million. 

Senator Tuyr. What did we grant you? Did we grant you $250 
million ? 

Secretary Mrrcueny. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And the House here has approved $249,814,000 ? 

Secretary Mircneiy. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Your request here is a sum which is over a $20 mil- 
lion increase; is it not? 

Secretary Mrrcneny. Yes, sir; and we have some explanation for 
that later, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. I understand. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Secretary Mircueiy. I might say, also, the House also eliminated 
the contingent fund. I would like to explain that later on. 

The action here will hit such activities as our efforts at the local 
level to find suitable employment for the hard-to-place groups of older 
workers, youth, and physically handicapped. The States will also 
be short of funds for the expansion of the program resulting from 
recent extensions of coverage to smaller firms. 

If you will recall, the Congress a year or so ago reduced or changed 
the program so that employers of employees of four or more were 
covered by unemployment compensation, which brought into cover- 
age a great many more firms. I mentioned these items as illustrations 
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of our need for an increase, and Mr. Goodwin will talk in more 
detail when he appears before you. However, I want to inform you 
how important the need for restoration. of the authorization for the 
contingency item which is authorized in the grants appropriation. 
This authorization was deleted on a point of order in the House on the 
basis that it placed additional duties on the Secretary of Labor. 


NEED FOR CONTINGENCY FUND 


The contingency fund was first approved in the appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1950 and has been reexamined and approved 
ach year subsequently thereto. It has proven to be a very valuable 

tool for planning in conjunction with the States in their operation 
for a given year. As you know, the State employment-security agen- 
cies are composed of employment service and an unemployment- 
compensation service, both of which must operate at an adequate 
level to insure a balance of operation. For example, prior to the 
contingency fund, any spurt in the unemployment-insurance load 
meant ‘detailing employees from the employment function to that of 
unemployment- insurance functions. This was detrimental to both 
functions, in that employment-service operations suffered and the 
activity of placing the unemployed applying for unemployment insur- 
ance deteriorated. This results in unnecessary payments from the 
compensation fund. 

In the years before the contingency fund was established, our only 
recourse was to request a supplemental appropriation which became 
necessary in just about every year of operation. However, no matter 
how we stress to the States that we are going to request a supplement: al 
appropriation to meet their needs, they are reluctant, and in some 
instances the State law would not permit them to operate on a deficit 
spending basis. It has only been since we have had the advantage of 
the contingency fund that there has been smooth operation of both a 
placement “and unemployment insurance service and, in my opinion, 
it is the only way to insure an efficient administr: ation of the place- 
ment and unemployment compensation functions. The deletion of 
the contingency language comes at a time when we have been doing 
our utmost to develop a more aggressive and active program for the 
placement of the older worker and the physically handicapped, and it 
will interfere with our efforts in this endeavor. 


ELIMINATION OF FUND BY HOUSE 


Getting back to your question, Senator Thye, in addition to re- 
ducing our request from $270 million to $249 plus million, the House 
eliminated appropriate language authorizing a contingency fund 
amounting to $12 million. 

Senator Hit. That was not eliminated by the House committee. 
That went out on the floor of the House? 

Secretary Mircueti. On the floor; yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. You have had that fund, did you say, since 1950? 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes, sir, since 1950, and it has resulted, as 
Mr. Dodson can explain to you because of his budget experience 
better than I, in a smoother operation in the alloc ‘ation of funds. 

You may wish him to explain that. 
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PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Ture. I wondered, as a committee, if we will be attacked 
on the floor from the basis of the increase. In 1950 you had $174 
million, in 1951 you had $172 million, or $172,139,000, in 1952 you 
had $186,060,000, in 1953 you had $197,110,000, in 1954 you had $204,- 
305,000, in 1955 you had $229,500,000. There has been a steady 
increase. 

Is that due to salary increases, or is it due to an increase in the 
number of employees because of workload imposed by congressional 
action ? 

I am only seeking the information that would permit me to intelli- 
gently answer a criticism of the taxpayer who says that there is an 
ever-increase in the expenditure of your administrative function of 
government. Then they will ask “Why do you not cut down?” I 
receive that question in bundles of anywhere from 10 to 100 letters a 
day, just that language. I am seeking information to try to intelli- 
gently answer that kind of criticism that is coming. 

Secretary Mircnetn. I may say, Senator Thye, that there are 5 
typewritten pages in my hand of the effects of this cut from $270 
million to $249 million. 

Senator Tuyr. Going back, Mr. Secretary, to 1950, and this is now 
the calendar year of 1957, you had $174 million in 1950, in 1952, and 
I am passing over 1951, you had $186,060,000, in 1953 you had $197,- 
110,000, in 1954 you had $204,305,000, and then $229,500,000. So in 
this particular budget request as has been submitted, estimated at $270 
million, the House allowed $249,814,000. What I am seeking is the 
answer to this question: Is it increased employees in the program ? 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN REQUESTS 


Secretary Mrrcueny. Partly. You understand, Senator, this is 
money that is used for administrative costs in grants to States. The 
increase in costs results from these general things: Increase in the 
number of employees in the States, increase in the salary levels of 
those employees in the States, increase in statutory responsibilities 
of the State employment agencies, one of which I recited awhile ago, 
where the number of employers that are covered have been increased 
by statutory law. Those are three that I think of immediately. There 
are probably more. 

One of the intangibles here which I think can be demonstrated is 
that the activity of the agency itself has improved so that more em- 
ployers are using the employment service, for example, today than they 
were accustomed to use it in the past, and which increases the activity 
of the agency. 

Senator Ture. In what nature would they use the services? 

Secretary Mircueiy. Seeking help. 

Senator Tuyr. As an employer? 

Secretary Mircuett. As anemployer; yes,sir. And placing requisi- 
tions on the State employment service for help needed. More em- 
ployers are using the service today for the kind of help that they never 
used it for before, for technical help, for peoteasioaal lar for assist- 
ance in the development of tests and so on. That whole activity has 
grown as the employment services in the various States have grown 
in proficiency. Those are the general reasons. 
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Mr. Goodwin can explain the details. 

Senator Tuye. Yes, I realize that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hz. All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed, 


MEXICAN FARM PROGRAM 


Secretary Mircnert. The House approved $2,236,200 for the 
Mexican farm program. The House committee had recommended 
$2.500,000 which was a reduction of $183,000 from our request. The 
entire increase which we requested was for staff to meet increasing 
demands for Mexican farm labor. Our estimate for fiscal year 1957 
contemplates workers contracted totaling 450,000 and for fiscal year 
1958, 490,000. A most important phase of our work which has not 
been maintained at its proper level has been that of eliminating bad 
housing conditions and inequities in wage rates. We believe that as 
long as this program is required it should be operated in a manner 
which will provide decent living and working conditions and proper 
wages and that the only way we can do an adequate job for the increas- 
ing numbers being imported is to increase our staff. 


INCREASE IN WORKERS ANTICIPATED 


Senator Hii. You look for an increase of some 40,000 workers? 

Secretary Mirrcue.yi. 40,000 workers being required by the ranchers 
and farmers who use this program. 

Senator Hu. How much of a staff do you have on this program 
now, overall, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary MrrcHeL. 332 people. 

Senator Hix. 332 people? 

Secretary Mircnety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hi. Has that staff increased very much in recent years 
or not? 

Mr. Dopson. It has increased slightly but not a great deal. The 
workload has also gone up from something slightly over 200,000 
importations of Mexicans to over 400,000 Mexicans. 

Senator Hiri. The clerk brings to my attention that that cut was 
sustained by a yea and nay vote of 342 to 77. That is a pretty decisive 
vote. That is almost 5 to 1. 

Secretary Mrrcueii. We understood that is so, Mr. Chairman. 

My I go off the record ? 

Senator Hiri. Yes, you may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Secretary, I did not understand that it 
was the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide housing 
accommodations for Mexican labor. In the State of Idaho, I recall 
that we expect individual farmers who employ these Mexicans and 
labor organizations in groups, and even some of the large sugar 
processing operators, like Utah-Idaho, and Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
have a responsibility for providing adequate housing facilities. 
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Are you telling us that at this point the Federal Government is 
assuming a greater share for this on 

Secretar y Mircuett. No, sir, 1 did not say that, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuak. I did not hear all of it. I have just entered 
the room. 

Secretary Mircuextt. Yes, I know. I said that we had a respon- 
sibility for setting forth minimum standards. We do not provide 
the housing. The Federal Government has no responsibility for 
providing the housing. It has a responsibility, however, under the 
international agreement with Mexico, to see to it that adequate hous- 
ing standards are maintained. . 

‘Senator DworswaK. Then how do you accomplish that ? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. Only by the issuance of standards, and ex- 
pecting that those people who use the Mexican farm laborers will 
adhere to those standards. We do not spend Federal money in any 
way in providing those standards. 

Senator Dworsuax. I am glad to get that explanation, because 
without knowing what you said prior to my arrival at the committee 
session, I was fearful that you were starting another program that 
has not been in existence. 

Secretary Mircne tu. No, sir, we are not. 

Senator DworsHaKx. How much are you asking to finance the Fed- 
eral interest in that program, just on Mexican labor ? 


HOUSE ACTION 


Secretary Mircnett. As I said before, Senator, the House ap: 
proved $2,236,200 for the complete running of the entire Mexican 
program. The House committee recommended $2.5 million, which 
was a reduction of $183,000 from our request. So our original re- 
quest for this program was $2,683,000. The House cut approximately 
$400,000 from that request. 

Senator Dworsuax. But, according to that, your budget request 
was for about $560,000 more than you have this year. 

Secretary Mircuetn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. How do you account for that? 

Secretary Mircuety. Just as you came in, Senator, I was saying 
that the estimates for 1957 of the contemplated workers that are to 
be contracted was 450,000 for 1958, based upon what we know of the 
demand. That will be 490,000, an increase of over 40,000 workers, 
whom we will have to handle. 

Senator DworsHaxk. They are bringing in that many more? 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Why? 

Secretary Mircueti. Because the farmers and ranchers want them. 

Senator Dworsuak. They have been getting along for years quite 
adequately. 

Secretary Mircuety. Well, sir, this is a question of supply and 
demand. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Are they supplanting American workers who 
have been doing that work or is it merely because they are producing 
more farm commodities which need stoop labor ? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. I am hoping they are not supplanting do- 
mestic workers, because certainly our sole concern here in the Depart- 
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ment of Labor is the protection of the welfare of the American 
worker. 
Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at that point ? 
Senator Hi. Yes. 


AREA DEMAND FOR EMPLOYEES 


Senator Tuyr. Geographically, have you information as to whether 
there is an increase in one area for these employees, other than the 
general increase ? 

Secretary Mircuey. Yes, we do, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What areas might be requesting the greatest 
increase ? 

Secretary Mrrcnett. I haven’t the figures offhand. 

Senator Tuyxr. You see, we have not increased our acreage of sugar 
beets too greatly. 

The other question would be on your canning crops, such as your 
sweet corn and peas. Then you go into your apple and orange pick- 
ing. That is the kind of labor that you look to the continent for, so 
to speak, or if you are thinking about getting some from the islands, 
or you look to the Mexican Government for workers. But you are 
going more mechanical. In the harvesting of sweet corn, you are 
going to more mechanical picking of sweet corn and going to more 
mechanical loading of pea vices for the vineries. 

Senator DworsHak. And beets, also. 

Senator Toye. Yes; and beets. Of course, when it comes to pick- 
ing apples and oranges, and the nut crop, I am not too familiar with 
those crops. I would not try to comment on those. I wonder what 
part of the Nation is calling for the greatest number of these Mexican 
workers, because this is a Mexican program exclusively. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. This is the Mexican program exclusively, sir. 

Mr. Siciliano tells me that while there have been slight increases in 
most States who use Mexican workers, the biggest increases come 
from Texas and California. One of the reasons, perhaps, that the 
increases come from Texas has been due to the activities of the Immi- 
gration Service. The stream of illegal wetbacks who formerly came 
into these farms has to be stopped, so that there is a greater need. 

Senator Tuye. Did that not happen last year ? 

Secretary Mircueu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, you are asking for considerably more 
than what you had last year. 

Secretary Mircnein. We are anticipating an addition of a 40,000 
increase in the application for legal Mexican migrants. 


FARM MIGRATION DUE TO DROUGHT 


Senator Ture. You may not be in a position to have evaluated 
this, but while the drought has persisted in the Southwest, has there 
been any movement of ranch hands, or the regular wet farmer, from 
the area of the drought to that of the irrigated areas, or where these 
crops are in the lower region? It is the stoop labor. You do not 
have too many of them engaged in picking cotton. You have more 
of them in the irrigated valleys; have you not? 
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Secretary Mircuety. Yes, sir. I have no information as to whether 
there has been any migration. I doubt it, but I have no information 
on it. 

Senator Ture. Excuse me, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnax. I am glad you proceeded, because you devel- 
oped some points that I did not have in mind. We do not have all 
of the requirements for Mexican laborers in the various categories. 

I have just one more question on that. Pursuing what Senator 
Thye said, as we have drought areas where there is inevitable unem- 
ployment, why do we not try to take care of our American workers? 
You said a little while ago that certainly you did not want to sup- 
plant American labor. That is a very altruistic statement. But you 
say we are bringing in 40,000 more Mexican workers this year and 
you are anticipating that ? 

Secretary Mrrcnet.. That is right. 

Senator DworsuaK. What does the entire program take care of? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. 490,000 is what we anticipate for 1958. 

Senator Dworsuak. This is virtually a 10-percent increase, then, 
that you are expecting ? 

Secretary MircuHett. We are not asking for it, sir. This is what 
we anticipate the farmers and ranchers will be asking for. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATED MEXICAN WORKERS 


Senator DworsHax. Where did you get those reports? 

Secretary MrrcHett. From our men in the field and from the State 
employ ment agencies, and so on. 

Senator DworsHak. W ell, I am going to do a little investigating 

myself, Mr. Chairman. We were on the ve erge, Senator Thye, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, and you, Senator Hill, as the ranking 
minority member, for several years, only a matter of 2 or 3 years ago, 
when we were facing the possibility of almost entirely eliminating 
this bringing in of Mexican labor, because there seemed to be the trend 
toward mechanization, and there appeared to be less need all the time. 

While we were facing the wetback problem, at that time we thought 
we might be able to hold this down to a smaller number of Mexicans 
who would come in, in the spring and stay until the fall. 

It seems to me the at as far as I am concerned, I want more justifica- 
tion for increasing by 10 percent the number of Mexicans to be used 
in this farm labor now. Maybe it exists, and I am not questioning 
the reports the Secretary receives from the field, but, personalty, I 
am not going to vote for something like that, unless I have absolute 


assurances that we do not have adequate American labor for this pur- 
pose. 


Thank you. 

Secretary Mrrcuenn. Mr. Chairman, may I say to that “amen.” 

From my point of view, the smaller this program gets, the better 
I would be satisfied, because, as I say, our primary responsibility is 
for the welfare of the American wage earner. 

From our point of view, if the number of Mexicans used by the 
farmers and ranchers were to be decreased, we would be happier. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, you said you have these reports 
from the field, from the various States. I presume they may be au- 
thentic. But it seems to me that you, as the Secretary of Labor, must 
have some responsibility for making: a thorough check to determine 
whether there is justification for this increase. “Ts that your responsi- 
bility ? 

Secretary Mircnerx. That is right. The figures we have given you, 
Senator, are our best judgment as to what the employers in this area 
will be requiring. I doubt that we would have the authority or the 
responsibility, or would want it, to go behind the employers’ request 
and say, “Well, you can use 105 instead of 200,” because it is not our 
business to tell the employers of this country what they should do. 

Senator Dworsuax. Insofar as the Federal budget is concerned, 
the President is asking us to cut down. I think while we should 
cooperate with the State agencies that direct this farm labor pro- 
gram, at the same time we can’t just go along on every request made 
for additional Federal funds, whether it is for that program or some- 
thing else. 

Secretary Mircuety. I would be glad, sir, if Congress should so 
direct; then every employer request would, of course, have to be cut 
accordingly. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Thank you. 

Senator H1ix. You do not have that discretion now ? 

Secretary Mircnety. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How long on the average do these Mexican farm 
laborers stay here, Mr. Secretary, the average one that comes in? 

Mr. Sicr1ano. Three months; the contract period goes from 4 
weeks to 6 months, but the average is about 3 months. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Srennis. On this question of housing, we do not have use 
for many of them in my part of the country as you know, but it is 
quite a problem to meet your housing requirements. I do not know 
just what the housing requirements are. Frequently it is a rush job 
and you have to get them in, and then they move on. It is more of 
a problem now of meeting it, perhaps, than it was in the old days. 
What requirement was it you put in, by way of regulation, you said, 
about the housing ? 

Secretary Mircnenyi. Well, sir, it was a set of minimum require- 
ments. First may I say that we have an obligation under our agree- 
ment with Mexico to provide adequate housing and other things 
which are spelled out in the international agreement. A survey 
which was conducted at my direction about 6 or 8 months ago revealed 
that while most users of Mexican labor were complying very well 
with the generally accepted housing standards, that there were enough 
abuses for us to take a composite, really, of the State codes in this 
area, and establish some very minimum standards, which we felt that 
any user of Mexican labor should adhere to. 

We have not imposed these standards rigidly. We have used them 
asa guide. We have asked the farmers to use them as a guide. 

Senator Srennis. My observation from my State is rather limited. 
My observation of the conditions in Mexico where some of them 
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come from is limited. But their standard of living and their ap- 
parent happiness is so much greater when they are here making all of 
this money, and their jubilation shows that, it is far better that it is 
when they are at home. 

Most of them are very happy to come over here. I do not know 
what your minimum requirements are. 

Secretary Mrrcnery. I will be glad to mail you a copy, sir. 


HOUSING REGULATIONS 


Senator Hii. Could you supply us with a copy of your housing 

regulation ! 2 
Secretary Mrrcnety. Yes, sir. 

Sen: itor Tuyr. That is just what I was going to ask for. I looked 
through the House report trying to find it, but I found in reference 
to it in the condensed report ‘and I think it would be well if we have 
a copy of what the regulation entailed. 

Senator Stennis. And the inter pretation of that agreement would 
be based upon what your conditions were at home, too, , I should think. 
That would be one of the elements of looking to what their require- 
ments and expectations would be. 

Senator Tuer. It is strictly a summer month proposition. It is 
not like an inclement weather condition in the late fall or winter. I 
know that we have had these Mexican laborers in the Northwest for 
« number of years, and they have pretty well established a pattern 
of family movement and a pattern of housing. 

The same families seek to come back year after year, and the em- 
ployer is happy to have them. The family, I know, is delighted to 
return. 

Senator Hrii. Will you furnish a copy of those regulations, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Mircueny. Yes. 

(The regulations referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
March 25, 1957. 
Hovustne Mexican NATIONAL WorKERS 


(As Amended ) 


Each employer of Mexican national agricultural workers must provide without 
cost to the worker hygienic lodgings and sanitary facilities which meet minimum 
acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of Labor. 

Prior to receiving an authorization to contract Mexican workers, and as a 
condition of such authorization, each employer shall prepare and submit a form 
ES-367, Employer's Statement of Housing and Facilities, accurately deseribing 
the housing and facilities he proposes to provide. Before preparing and sub- 
mitting form ES-367 the employer should read and be familiar with the minimum 
acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of Labor. 

If changes are made in the housing or facilities previously described, a revised 
statement (ES-—367) shall be prepared and submitted by the employer. 

Prior to the arrival of workers the employer shall assure himself that all 
standards have been met; thereafter and throughout the entire period of employ- 
ment he shall periodic ally inspect his housing and facilities in order to insure 
the continued maintenance of these standards. 

The employer shall take all necessary steps to see that workers are not 
assigned to housing units in excess of approved capacity. 
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The responsibility for maintaining housing and facilities in accordance with 
minimum standards is the employer’s. The Mexican worker should be requested 
and is expected to cooperate in keeping his living quarters clean and sanitary. 

Association employers shall be responsible for compliance with minimum 
housing standards by their user-members. 

The employer may establish reasonable rules for the maintenance of clean and 
sanitary buildings and premises and for the conduct of the workers on the farm, 
and workers have a duty to comply with such rules. Workers have a further 
duty to respect the rights and property of others and to exercise due care in 
the maintenance of the employer’s property especially those items which are 
furnished them in conformity with these housing standards. 

After examination of his housing facilities, or his statement of housing facili- 
ties in which he houses or proposes to house Mexican workers, an employer shall 
be given a written statement indicating the respects in which the facility is 
deficient in meeting minimum standards. 

Within 5 days after receiving such a deficiency statement, an employer who 
disagrees with the finding of deficiency may appeal to the appropriate regional 
director for a review of the findings. Such appeal must specify the respect 
in which the employer believes the findings were incorrect. The regional 
director may, if he finds the circumstances so warrant, grant an additional 
period, not to exceed 5 days for the filing of an appeal. Within 5 days of receipt 
of the regional director’s decision, the employer shall agree to comply or shall 
forward an appeal to the national office of the Bureau. Such an appeal shall be 
in sufficient detail to permit the Secretary of Labor to review all the facts and 
findings and make a decision. 

Irrespective of whether an appeal is filed, no worker may be permitted to 
remain in any housing facility which is found by the appropriate regional 
director to present an immediate hazard to the safety or health of the worker. 


MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS FOR HOUSING SIx OR MORE MEXICAN NATIONAL 
WORKERS 


I. GENERAL STANDARDS 


1. All housing and housing grounds must be maintained in a clean, safe, and 
sanitary condition, free from rubbish, debris, wastepaper, garbage, and other 
refuse. Grounds must be well drained. 

2. All garbage and rubbish must be deposited in suitable covered metal 
receptacles which shall be emptied as often as necessary to maintain the prem- 
ises in a sanitary condition, and the contents burned, buried, or otherwise dis- 
posed of in a manner which is not or does not become offensive or unsanitary. 

3. Fly-tight metal containers shall be provided adjacent to living and sleeping 
quarters for garbage and other refuse. 

4. All drainage shall be carried through a covered drain to a covered cesspool 
or septic tank, or otherwise disposed of in such a way as not to become offen- 
sive or unsanitary. Where public sewer systems are available, all building 
sewers shall be connected thereto, unless other adequate disposal facilities are 
available. 

5. An adequate and convenient supply of water of a quality that meets the 
standards of the State health authority shall be available at all times for drink- 
ing, cooking, bathing, and laundry purposes. 

6. Fresh and pure drinking water shall be provided for all workers. Water 
shall be suitably and conveniently located and should be no more than 100 yards 
distant from workers’ living quarters. The use of a common drinking cup is 
prohibited. 

7. Tanks or other receptacles for use for storage of water shall be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition and shall be suitably covered so as to prevent 
contamination. 

8. Effective measures shall be taken to control rats and flies, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs, and other insects or parasites in camp buildings and premises. 

9. All buildings or structures shall be maintained and used in accordance 
with the provisions of State and local regulations relative to safety and fire 
prevention. Provisions for fire fighting should be available at all times during 
eceupancy, either local fire-fighting company, fire extinguisher, pails of sand, 
or a water supply. 

10. No camp facility shall be located on a site which is subject to or may cause 
extreme traffic or other hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are provided. 
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11. First-aid facilities shail be maintained and made available for the emer- 
gency treatment of injured persons. Such facilities shall be in accordance with 
applicable regulations of State or local public-health authorities. 


II. LIVING AND SLEEPING QUARTERS 


12. Living and sleeping spaces shall be in good structural condition and con- 
structed so as to provide shelter to the occupants against the elements and to 
exclude dampness. 

13. The floors and roofing of all buildings must be in good condition. Floors 
of buildings used as living or sleeping quarters shall be constructed of wood, 
asphalt, concrete or other comparable material. Dirt floors are not acceptable. 

14. All buildings used as living or sleeping quarters for 10 or more persons 
shall have at least 2 outside exists for use in case of fire, so located as to provide 
alternate means of escape. One exit may be a window if easily accessible and 
of sufficient size to permit rapid egress. 

15. Suitable and separate beds or cots shall be provided for each worker. 
At least 34 square feet of floor space or 300 cubic feet of total space shall be 
provided for each worker within the sleeping quarters. In new construction or 
additions to existing structures, 38 square feet of floor space shall be provided 
for each worker. 

16. Under either standard in 15 above, the following shall apply: Each bunk 
shall be at least 12 inches from the floor. Where double bunks are used, the 
space between the lower and upper bunk shall be approximately 3 feet, and there 
shall be at least 3 feet from the top of the upper bunk to the ceiling. A clear 
aisle space of at least 30 inches shall be allowed between each single bed. A 
clear aisle space of at least 4 feet shall be allowed between each set of double 
bunks. 

17. Triple deck bunks may not be used unless they were in use prior to June 1, 
1956. Space between each bunk shall be approximately 3 feet. Ceiling height 
should be at least 3 feet from top of upper bunk. 

18. Where beds or bunks are used they must be provided with springs and 
mattresses. Matress and mattress covering must be provided and kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. Grass, hay or cottonseed mattresses are not ac- 
ceptable. When canvas-covered cots are used, they must be kept clean and 
sanitary. 

19. Blankets shall be provided as needed without cost to the worker and shall 
be maintained in a sanitary condition. 

20. Every sleeping room shall be provided with one or more windows (screened 
openings may be substituted where climatic conditions permit), having an 
aggregate area of not less than 10 percent of the floor space of the room. 

21. All windows shall be so arranged that at least 45 percent of their aggregate 
area may be opened, except where there is supplied some other approved device 
affording adequate ventilation. All windows or openings shall be fitted with 
screening of at least 16 mesh. 

22. All outside openings except doors in living and sleeping quarters shall 
be secured with not less than No. 16 screen mesh. All screen doors shall 
be equipped with self-closing devices. 

23. When workers are housed during a period requiring artificial heating, all 
living quarters shall be adequately heated in such a way as to insure the 
comfort and safety of the occupants. 

A stove or other source of heat shall be available for installation during 
periods when heating is necessary for the comfort and safety of occupants and 
when installed shall be vented in such a manner as to avoid both a fire hazard 
and a dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. In a room with wooden or 
combustible flooring, there shall be a concrete slab, metal sheet, or other fire 
resistant material on the floor under every stove, extending at least 18 inches be- 
yond the perimeter of the base of the stove. Any wall or ceiling not having 
a fire resistant surface within 24 inches of a stove or stovepipe shall be pro- 
tected by a metal sheet or other fire resistant material. Heating appliances, 
other than electrical, shall be provided with a stovepipe or vent connected to 
the appliance and discharging to the outside air or chimney. Such vent or 
chimney shall extend above the peak of the roof. A vented metal collar shall 
be installed around a stovepipe, vent or flue in a wall, ceiling, floor, or roof 
through which the stovepipe, vent, or flue passes, if they pass through com- 
bustible materials. 

Automatically operated heat-producing equipment shall be provided with con- 
trols to cut off the fuel supply upon the failure or interruption of flame or 
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ignition, or whenever a predetermined safe temperature or pressure is ex- 
ceeded. All steam and het water systems shall be provided with safety devices 
arranged to prevent hazardous pressures and excessive temperatures. 

24. When fuel for heating is necessary the employer shall furnish sufficient 
fuel ready for use, without cost to the worker. 

25. All living and slecping quarters shall be maintained in a clean and sani- 
tary condition. Floors shall be scrubbed with suitable cleansing agents as often 
as necessary to maintain clean and sanitary conditions. 

26. It it highly desirable that lockers or other storage facilities be made 
available to store the workers’ possessions. 


Ill. COOKING AND EATING FACILITIES 


27. Every structure used as a messhall where food is cooked, prepared, or 
served shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

28. The same standards relative to ventilation (window space and screen- 
ing) and means of exit which apply to living and sleeping quarters shall also 
apply to cooking and eating facilities. 

29. Any housing for six or more Mexican workers which is constructed after 
the issuance of these standards shall provide for cooking and eating facilities 
separate from sleeping quarters. Combined sleeping, cooking, and eating facil- 
ities which existed prior to January 1, 1957, will be approved provided that 
they are adequately ventilated and do not present a health or safety hazard. 
However, employers are urged to provide separate facilities by means of floor 
to ceiling partitions whenever possible. 

30. For workers required to board themselves, sufficient cooking stoves, cook- 
ing utensils, tables, seats, table utensils and fuel for cooking, must be provided. 
One oil, wood, electric or gas stove, with not less than 2 burners for each 5 
workers or fraction of 5 workers is required. Outdoor cooking facilities, unpro- 
tected from inclement weather, are not acceptable. Workers are expected to co- 
operate in maintaining equipment and facilities provided them in a sanitary 
condition. 

31. Table tops on all tables used in messhalls shall have a smooth, hard sur- 
face which may be easily cleaned. 

32. All utensils in which food is prepared or kept, or from which food is to be 
eaten, and all implements used in the eating of food, shal! be kept in clean, 
unbroken and sanitary condition. 

33. When central feeding is provided, provision shall be made for the safe 
storage and refrigeration of food in a suitable and sanitary place. 

34. Every kitchen in a messhall shall be equipped with a metal sink and 
shall be provided with an adequate supply of hot and cold water. 

35. Garbage disposal and drainage from kitchen sinks in messhalls and kitch- 
ens shall meet the requirements described under the general standards. 

36. Where the employer does not furnish restaurant facilities, the following 
utensils must be provided for each group of five men or less: 

(a) One 12-inch frying pan. 

(b) One 6-quart cooking pot, kettle or pan. 

(c) One 2-quart coffee pot. 

(ad) One dishpan. 

(e) One butcher or kitchen knife. 

(f) One service consisting of spoon, knife, fork, plate (of material other 
than tin), cup and water glass shall be provided for each man. 

(9g) A table large enough to seat the number of men involved, and chair 
for each man, or sufficient benches. 


IV. SANITARY FACILITIES 
37. Convenient and suitable bathing facilities separate from cooking and sleep- 
ing rooms shall be maintained in a sanitary condition, readily accessible to liv- 
ing quarters. 

38. Where showers are provided there shall be at least 1 shower head in op- 
erating condition for every 25 workers. Commencing with the issuance of these 
instructions all new construction shall provide for at least 1 shower head for 
each 15 workers. 

39. The floors and walls of shower compartments shall be constructed and 
maintained in waterproof conditions. Floor drains shall be required in all 
shower rooms to remove waste water. 
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40. Workers must be provided with water of suitable temperature for bath- 
ing. Each shower shall be provided with adequate water under pressure. 

41. Where tubs are used there shall be 1 size No. 3 tub in good condition for 
every 5 workers. 

2. Provision shall be made for adequate dressing space adjacent to bathing 
facilities. 

43. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition at 
all times. 

44, All exterior openings in toilet buildings shall be screened with not less than 
No. 16 wire mesh. Solid doors may be substituted for screen doors. 

45. Toilet rooms shall be properly ventilated with adequate screened open- 
ings or other adequate device. 

46. One usable toilet shall be provided for each 15 workers or fraction there- 
of and should be located within 150 feet of living quarters. In addition, in 
the construction of any new housing units there shall be installed 1 standard 
urinal or urinal through for each 30 workers. All toilet facilities shall be in 
a separate room. 

47. Where privy-type toilets are used they shall consist of a pit at least 4 
feet deep, with a well-constructed shelter, the openings of which shall be 
effectively screened (fly tight). A solid door may be used. When the excreta 
reaches a point 1 foot below the surface of the ground the pit shall be filled and 
the shelter demolished or moved over a new pit. All excreta in a pit shall be 
covered with earth, ashes, lime, or some similar substance at least every 48 hours. 

48. Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 75 feet to any sleeping 
place or any kitchens and/or messhall. 

49. Adequate washing facilities for personal use shall be provided. 

50. All sanitary facilities shall be inspected regularly to assure that they are 
operating properly. 

V. LIGHTING 


51. All rooms used by workers shall be adequately lighted. 


VI. LAUNDRY 
52. Laundry facilities shall be maintained in a sanitary condition and pro- 
vided with adequate drainage as required by the general standards. Such fa- 
cilities shall be separate from the eating and sleeping rooms but may be under 
the same roof or enclosure with the bathing and dressing rooms. 

53. Adequate facilities for laundry shall be provided. When only stationary 
tubs are furnished, there shall be 1 tub for every 25 workers or fraction there- 
of. Hot and cold water shall be provided for all laundry facilities. Where 
movable tubs are used, 1 size No. 3 tub in good condition shall be provided for 
every 5 workers. 


MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS FOR Housine LESS THAN 6 MEXICAN NATIONAL 
WORKERS 


I. GENERAL STANDARDS 


54. All housing and housing grounds must be maintained in a clean, safe, and 
Sanitary condition, free from rubbish, debris, wastepaper, garbage, and other 
refuse. Grounds must also be well drained. 

55. All garbage and rubbish must be deposited in suitable covered metal re- 
ceptacles which shall be emptied as often as necessary to maintain the premises 
in a sanitary condition, and the contents burned, buried, or otherwise disposed 
of in a manner which is not or does not become offensive or unsanitary. 

56. The employer shall furnish fly-tight metal containers for garbage and 
other refuse. 

57. An adequate and convenient supply of water of a quality that meets the 
standards of the State health authority shall be available at all times for drink- 
ing, cooking, bathing, and laundry purposes. Fresh and pure drinking water 
shall be provided for all workers. Water shall be suitably and conveniently 
located and should be no more than 100 yards distant from workers’ living 
quarters. The use of a common drinking cup is prohibited. 

58. Tanks or other receptacles used for storage of water shall be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition and shall be suitably covered so as to prevent 
contamination. 
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59. Effective measures shall be taken to control rats and flies, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs, and other insects or parasites within the buildings and premises. 

60. All buildings or structures shall be maintained and used in accordance 
with the provisions of State and local regulations relative to safety and fire 
prevention. Provisions for fire fighting should be available at all times during 
occupancy, either local fire fighting company, fire extinguishers, pails of sand, or 
an adequate water supply. 

61. No housing shall be located on a site which is subject to or may cause 
extreme traffic or other hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are provided. 

62. First-aid facilities shall be maintained and made available for the emer- 
gency treatment of injured persons. Such facilities shall be in accordance with 
applicable regulations of State or local public health authorities. 


II. LIVING AND SLEEPING QUARTERS 


63. Living and sleeping spaces shall be in good structural condition and con- 
structed so as to provide shelter to the occupants against the elements and to 
exclude dampness. 

64. The floors and roofing of all buildings must be in good condition. Floors 
of buildings used as living or sleeping quarters shall be constructed of wood, 
asphalt, concrete, or other comparable material. Dirt floors are not acceptable. 

65. Suitable and separate beds or cots shall be provided for each worker. At 
least 34 square feet of floorspace or 300 cubic feet of total space shall be pro- 
vided for each worker within the sleeping quarters. In new construction, or 
additions to existing structures, 38 square feet of floorspace shall be provided 
for each worker. 

66. Under either standard in 65 above, the following shall apply: Each bunk 
shall be at least 12 inches from the floor. Where double bunks are used, the 
space between the lower and upper bunk shall be approximately 3 feet, and there 
shall be at least 3 feet from the top of the upper bunk to the ceiling. A clear 
aisle space of at least 30 inches shall be allowed between each single bed. A 
clear aisle space of at least. 4 feet shall be allowed between each set of double 
bunks. 

67. Triple-deck bunks may not be used unless they were in use prior to June 
1, 1956. Space between each bunk should be approximately 3 feet. Ceiling 
height should be at least 3 feet from top of upper bunk. 

68. Where beds or bunks are used they must be provided with springs and 
mattresses. Mattress and mattress covering must be provided and kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition, Grass, hay, or cottonseed mattresses are not 
acceptable. When canvas-covered cots are used they must be kept clean and 
sanitary. 

69. Blankets shall be provided as needed without cost to the worker, and 
shall be maintained in a sanitary condition. 

70. Every sleeping room shall be provided with 1 or more windows (screened 
openings may be substituted for windows where climatic conditions permit), 
having an aggregate area of not less than 10 percent of the floorspace of the 
room. 

71. All windows shall be so arranged that at least 45 percent of their aggre- 
gate area may be opened, except where there is supplied some other approved 
device affording adequate ventilation. All windows or openings shall be fitted 
with screening of at least 16 mesh. 

72. All outside openings, except doors in living and sleeping quarters, shall 
be secured with not less than No. 16 screen mesh. All screen doors shall be 
equipped with self-closing devices. 

37. When workers are housed during a period requiring artificial heating, all 
living quarters shall be adequately heated in such a way as to insure the com- 
fort and safety of the occupants. 

A stove or other source of heat shall be available for installation during 
periods when heating is necessary for the comfort and safety of occupants, and 
when installed shall be vented in such a manner as to avoid both a fire hazard 
and a dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. In a room with wooden or com- 
bustible flooring, there shall be a concrete slab, metal sheet, or other fire-resistant 
material on the flood under every stove, extending at least 18 inches beyond 
the perimeter of the base of the stove. Any wall or ceiling not having a fire- 
resistant surface within 24 inches of a stove or stovepipe shall be protected by 
2 metal sheet or other fire-resistant material. Heating appliances, other than 
electrical, shall be provided with a stovepipe or vent connected to the appliance 
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and discharging to the outside air or chimney. Such vent or chimney shall extend 
above the peak of the roof. A vented metal collar shall be installed around a 
stovepipe, vent, or flue in a wall, ceiling, floor, or roof through which the stove- 
pipe vent or flue passes, if they pass through combustible materials. 

Automatically operated heat-producing equipment shall be provided with con- 
trols to cut off the fuel supply upon the failure or interruption of flame or 
ignition, or whenever a predetermined safe temperature or pressure is exceeded. 
All steam and hot-water systems shall be provided with safety devices arranged 
to prevent hazardous pressures and excessive temperatures. 

74. When fuel for heating is necessary, the employer shall furnish sufficient 
fuel ready for use, without cost to the worker. 

75. All living and sleeping quarters shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary 
condition. Floors shall be scrubbed with suitable cleansing agents as often as 
necessary to maintain clean and sanitary conditions. 

76. It is highly desirable for lockers or other storage facilities to be made 
available to store the workers’ possessions. 


III, COOKING AND EATING FACILITIES 


77. Every room where food is cooked, prepared, or served shall be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. 

78. The same standards relative to ventilation (window space and screen- 
ing) and means of exit which apply to living and sleeping quarters shall also 
apply to cooking and eating facilities. 

79. Employers are urged to provide cooking and eating facilities separate from 
sleeping quarters by means of floor to ceiling partitions whenever possible. Com- 
bined sleeping, cooking, and eating facilities will be approved provided that they 
are adequately ventilated and they do not present a safety or health hazard. 

80. For workers required to board themselves, sufficient cooking stoves, cook- 
ing utensils, tables, seats, table utensils, and fuel for cooking must be provided. 
One oil, wood, electric, or gas stove, with not less than 2 burners for each 5 work- 
ers or fraction of 5 workers is required. Outdoor cooking facilities, unpro- 
tected from inclement weather, are not acceptable. Workers are expected to 
cooperate in maintaining equipment and facilities provided in a sanitary con- 
dition. 

81. Table tops shall have a smooth, hard surface which may be easily cleaned. 

82. All utensils in which food is prepared or kept, or from which food is to 
be eaten, and all implements used in the eating of food, shall be kept in clean, 
unbroken, and sanitary condition. 

83. Provision shall be made for the safe storage of food in a suitable and 
sanitary place. 

84. Where the employer does not furnish restaurant facilities the following 
utensils must be provided for each group of five men or less: 

(a) One 12-inch frying pan. 

(b) One 6-quart cooking pot, kettle, or pan. 

(c) One 2-quart coffee pot. 

(d) One dishpan. 

(e) One butcher or kitchen knife. 

(f) One service consisting of spoon, knife, fork, plate (of material other 
than tin), cup, and water glass shall be provided for each man. 

(g) A table large enough to seat the number of men involved, and chair 
for each man, or sufficient benches. 

85. If showers are provided, the floors and walls of shower compartments 
shall be constructed and maintained in waterproof condition. Floor drains 
shall be required in all shower rooms to remove waste water. 

86. Workers must be provided with water of suitable temperature for bath- 
ing. Each shower shall be provided with adequate water under pressure. 

87. If showers are not provided, there shall be 1 size No. 3 tub in good con@i- 
tion for every 5 workers. 

88. Where showers or central bathhouse is provided, provision shall be made 
for adequate dressing space adjacent to bathing facilities. 

89. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition 
at all times. 

90. All exterior openings in toilet buildings shall be screened with not less 
than No. 16 wire mesh. Solid doors may be substituted for screen doors. 

91. Toilet rooms shall be properly ventilated with adequate screened openings. 

92. One usable toilet shall be provided for each 15 workers or fraction thereof, 
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and should be located within 150 feet of living quarters. In addition, in the 
construction of any new housing units there shall be installed 1 standard urinal 
or urinal trough for each 30 workers. All toilet facilities shall be in a separate 
roon, 

93. Where privy-type toilets are used, they shall consist of a pit at least 
4 feet deep, with a well-constructed shelter, the openings of which shall be 
effectively screened (fly-tight). Solid doors may be used. When the excreta 
reaches a point 1 foot below the surface of the ground the pit shall be filled and 
the shelter demolished or moved over a new pit. All excreta in a pit shall be 
covered with earth, ashes, lime, or some similar substance at least every 48 hours. 

94. Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 75 feet to any sleeping place 
or any kitchen. 

95. Adequate washing facilities for personal use shall be provided. 

96. All sanitary facilities shall be inspected regularly to assure that they are 
operating properly. 

V. LIGHTING 


97. All rooms used by workers shall be adequately lighted. 


VI. LAUNDRY 


98. The employer shall provide 1 No. 3 tub for each 5 workers or fraction 
thereof, or equivalent laundry facilities of other types. 


Senator Hitt. You may proceed. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Secretary Mircuety, The amount approved by the House for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is $7,124,000, which is $99,750 less than 
needed to carry the revised 1957 base on an annual basis. The com- 
mittee recommended $7,470,000 and our request is for $7,750,700. 
The request included funds to (@) initiate a 3-year program, as a 
part of a governmentwide program including Census Bureau and 
other agencies, to shift certain statistical data to a new standard 
industrial classification, $31,000; () to complete the previously au- 
thorized extension of the joint State-Federal labor turnover program, 
$50,000; (¢) to meet commitments of salary increases of State em- 
ployees, $35,000; (d@) to initiate a continuing program of consumer 
expenditure surveys, $114,200; (e) to expand industry wage studies, 
$145,200; (7) to expand studies in the field of automation, $31,500; 
(g) to study the effects of importation of goods on our ” domestic 
employment, $119,750. There is intense interest on the part of the 
public at the present time in the whole subject of wages and prices. 
It is vitally necessary that we should maintain quantity and quality 
of our data in these fields. It is for this reason that the Department 
has requested the additional funds or surveys of wages, particularly 
in nonmanufacturing industries where our information is scarce. 


INTEREST IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


In addition, the Consumer Price Index is receiving the closest 
scrutiny by both management and labor. Some 4 million workers 
have their w ages moved. up or down every few months in accordance 
with changes in this index; and more are coming under it every 
month. I believe that this is the biggest single tool for the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace over a long period of time. It would make 
a chaotic situation in industrial relations if the confidence of labor 
and management in this index is not maintained. 
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Mr. Clague, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics will later ex- 
plain to you in more detail these and other statistical programs 
which we believe are so necessary at this time. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Hitz. Do you have any questions, gentlemen ? 
Mr. C lague will be with us, of course, later in the hearing. 
Secretary Mrrcuett. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


For the Wage and Hour Division the House allowed $10,600,000. 
This is $258,900 less than what is needed to maintain present program 
levels. No additional positions were requested for 1958 and no pro- 
gram expansion was requested for 1958. This action, in effect, will 
involve a reduction of approximately 43 positions below the 1957 
level. If this reduction is allowed to stand, it will come at a time 
when the Division is finding the highest amount of wages due under- 
paid employees in the history of the act. The current rate is $20 
million annually. Violations of the minimum wage were found in 
1 in every 5 establishments investigated during July- December 1956, 
whereas in the same period in 1950 ) the ratio was 1 in ever "y 6. Also, 
the average amount per employee found due at the present time is 


50 percent higher than in 1950. I believe it is a mistake to curtail 
the activities of this Division at this time. 


SUMMARY 


I have endeavored to give you my impression of the House action, 
and I continue to maintain that the budget request for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for 1958 as submitted to Congress was carefully pre- 
pared and evaluated. I personally spent many hours working on 
the program content, and I hope that you agree with me that the 
amounts requested in the President’s budget for 1958 are needed for 
the Department of Labor to do an adequa ite job and meet with your 
approval. 

That is the end, sir, of my statement. 

Senator Hint. Are there any questions? 


REEXAMINATION OF BUDGET 


Senator Dworsuak. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

[ read in the press recently that several of the executive departments, 
up parently at the request of the White House, are reexamining their 

budgets for next year. Does that include the Department of Labor ? 

Secretary Mircurny. This, sir, as I said here in my statement, i 
our budget as we have carefully evaluated it. 

Senator DworsHak. At what time? 

Secretary Mircnety. Before we presented it. And it is the budget 
which I believe is necessary for the Department of Labor to carry 
on its activities. Any reevaluation that takes place will come up with 
exactly the same budget, because it was carefully done in the first place. 

Senator Dworsuax. You still have not told me whether you are 
reexamining it or not. 

Secretary Mircneny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are? 
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Secretary Mrronexty. And we are still of the opinion that the budget 
we presented is the correct budget. 

Senator Dworsnak. But you 1 actually are scrutinizing and checking 
the various items in accord with this overall policy of the President 
on the budget ? 

Secretary Mircuett. Before you came in, Senator, I said in the 
past week ‘I have again reviewed the Department’s requests for the 
fiscal year 1958 and ‘T am still of the opinion that the amounts that we 
request represent our best judgment of the amounts required to fulfill 
the Department of Labor’s function. 

Senator Dworsuak. In this rechecking that you made, did you suc- 
ceed in reducing any item ? 

Secretary Mircuety. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Notasingle dollar? 

Secretary MircHe.u. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Hitu. Yes. 


EXCEPTION TO WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


Senator Srennis. About the Wage and Hour Division, and this 
does not have to do with appropriations, directly, at this time, but 
refreshing your recollection there is an exception in the wage and hour 
law now that pertains to up to 12-man crews working the ‘woods, get- 
ting out pulpwood and so forth. Are you familiar w ith that? 

Secretary Mircneiy. Iam familiar with that exception ; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You know the proposal by the administration, as 
I understand it, is to repeal that provision. 

Secretary Mircuetn. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I want to find out. I was told 
the other day about that. I had understood the Department of Labor 
and you were proposing that it be repealed. Someone told me re- 
cently, one of your staff members, that that was a mistake. It is of 
vital concern to my State, particularly the small woodlot owners. 
There are a great number of laborers that are more or less irregular, 
and some of them are handicapped and do not hold regular jobs or 
work regular hours. I know in my own county a great pulpwood 
industry has been built up. I am encouraging the people to hold 
their land and grow these seedlings and whatnot. 

There is not a proposal to change that law now ? 

Secretary Mrrcueti. No, sir. Our proposal does not change that 
exemption ‘that you refer to. 

Senator Srennis. Is that correct ? 


CHANGE IN EXEMPTION 


Secretary Mrrcneti. Yes, sir. But the Morse bill, which was in- 
troduced in the Senate, and the Kelly bill, which was introduced in 
the House, does change it. 

Senator Srennis. You rec ognize the need, due to the peculiar con- 
ditions, of continuing that exemption ? 

Secretary Mrrcueitnt. We have recognized the need of small busi- 


ness. 
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Our proposal does not get into what we consider to be purely intra- 
state business or small business that is not truly interstate in char- 
acter. 

Senator Stennis. It is just very small small business, but it affects 
a world of people who do not have much means to make an inde- 
pendent living. I am very vitally interested in it for that reason 
alone, and it is one problem that I feel I know something about, 
because we have it there. Iam glad of your position on that. 

I wrote Senator Hill a note about this the other day. Our States 
are very similarly situated. 

I feel like it is a situation that he would be pleased about, too, to 
know of this position of the Department. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Hitz. I think you have made your position clear, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that you do not favor the repeal of this exemption. 

Secretary Mircuei. That is right, sir, and we have so stated before 
the committee. 

PERSON NEL REQUESTED 


Senator DworsHak. I have one final question. 

How many new personnel are you asking for in this budget as 
compared with the 1957 fiscal year ? 

Mr. Dopson. 313 

Senator Dworsuak. If you get the full budget amount you would 
have 313 additional employees? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. Thank you. 

Senator Hix. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, Mr. Secretary, we certainly want to thank you for being with 


us this morning and giving us this helpful testimony. We appreciate 
this. 


Secretary Mrrcneti. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT’S CoMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


STATEMENT OF EARL BUNTING, VICE CHAIRMAN 
LETTER FROM GENERAL MAAS 


Senator Hirx. I have a letter here from my old friend, Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, who, you will recall, is the Chairman of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. In this 
letter he advises us that he is in Europe, and will not be able to appear 
in behalf of the appropriation for the Committee. 

He also advises us that Mr. Earl Bunting, Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, will represent him. 

Mr. Bunting is a past president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and for many years was chief administrative official 
of the NAM. He is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 

capped, and has been extremely active since his appointment as Vice 
Chairman in 1954, 


I understand, Mr. Bunting, you have to return to New York and 
would like to be heard at this time. 
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Mr. Buntine. Thank you. 


Senator Hix. | shall put into the record at this point, General 
Maas’ letter in full. 


I shall also put into the record a statement that General Maas has 
sent with his letter. 


(The material referred to follows :) 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that I shall be in Europe during the scheduled 
hearings in the Senate on the Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations as I would have enjoyed my annual visit with you and the other 
members of your committee. However, I have asked Mr. Earl Bunting, Vice 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, to represent me. 

Mr. Bunting is a past president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and for many years was chief administrative official of the NAM. He is Chair- 
man of our Executive Committee and has been extremely active as a volunteer 
since his appointment by the President as Vice Chairman on December 17, 1954. 

I would appreciate this letter and my prepared statement being made a part 
of the official minutes of the hearing. 

In view of the recent action in the House on the budget of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, it will be extremely difficult if not impossible for the 
national program to increase and expand as it has the last few years since 
passage of Public Law 565. I urge your committee to make certain that the 
3ureau does not suffer such deep cuts that its services to handicapped applicants 
will be curtailed. I am as much for economy as anybody else, but this would be 
false economy which will only result in increased payments for unemployment 
compensation and make it more difficult for large numbers of the seriously 
handicapped to find jobs which will enable them to pay taxes. It is far cheaper 
to assist these people in getting jobs than it is to pay them unemployment 
compensation. 

Thank you for your many past courtesies. I shall return from Europe on or 
about April 11. I would be happy to consult with you regarding the above 
matter at that time if you wish, for I feel very deeply that this is a subject of 
primary and vital concern to the handicapped. 

Cordially, 
MELVIN J. Maas, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. Maas, USMCR, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


I appreciate the opportunity to again appear before you and briefly report on 
the activities of the President’s Committee. It was my pleasure recently to give 
President Eisenhower a personal review of the highlights of the past year and 
you will be pleased to learn that he has agreed to continue his fine support of 
the Committee not only by speaking at our annual meeting, May 23-24, but in 
taking part in a special television film short aimed at securing greater equality 
of opportunity for the handicapped throughout the country. 

One of the basic reasons for the success of our voluntary efforts in behalf of 
qualified handicapped men and women workers has been the continued support 
of our various programs by the Congress of the United States and the President, 
not to mention the fine cooperation from the Federal and State agencies. This 
high level support stemming from the Congress and the President has had a 
very salutory action on our requests for assistance at the State and local levels. 
So, in behalf of all the fine handicapped men and women whose lives have been 
made easier as a result of all this volunteer promotional work, I extend sincere 
thanks. Important as has been the work of the various public and private 
agencies, your support of the informational, promotional and educational efforts 
of the President’s Committee has helped in large measure to create a favorable 
climate of public opinion in which the professionals can best complete their 
important work of training and placing the handicapped. 
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As you have noted in the President’s budget before you, we are seeking an 
additional sum of approximately $37,000 to better serve the States in their various 
supplementary programs of services to the handicapped through an increase in 
the number and effectiveness of volunteer committees and an expansion of the 
Committee’s basic promotional efforts at all levels. This amount provides for 
one additional professional information specialist and for increases in the 
amounts available for travel, printing, contractual services and the new item 
of $5,800 for the civil service retirement fund. 

These modest increases will enable us to do a better all-round job and will 
increase our opportunity to better serve State governors’ committees, which, I 
am happy to inform you, are becoming increasingly more active and corre- 
spondingly more effective. As a result of a special brochure prepared by our 
Office, a number of the States are requesting their own appropriations. We 
believe this trend is evidence of considerable maturity in a decade of volunteer 
effort and have encouraged all such efforts to provide governors’ committees with 
a small staff to devote full time to the specialized task of harnessing the best 
that is available in the magnificant volunteer spirit of our citizens. If we have 
learned one simple fact, it is that good intentions and kind thoughts are not 
sufficient. They must be properly put to work in behalf of the handicapped 
and this has been one of the major successes of our own committee staff. It 
has seldom overlooked an opportunity to follow through on an expressed show 
of interest or to capitalize upon the good intentions or kind thoughts of committee 
members or member organization. 

We feel that these additional funds will enable us to keep our faith with the 
Congress, the people, and the various agencies whose operational efforts we 
help to supplement as we work together in making Public Law 565 a realistic 
document. We are setting our sights ever higher so as not to be found wanting 
in the promotional efforts which the agencies tell us have been so helpful in 
making it easier for them to train and place increased numbers of handicapped 
persons. 

As I have in the past, I wish again to pay tribute to the very substantial 
efforts of the Veterans’ Administration Information Service for the fine work it 
has done at real sacrifice of staff time and expense both in Washington and in 
the field in making our radio-television efforts one of the real crowning successes 
of the various promotional campaigns sponsored and approved by the Advertising 
Council. Some of this increase may be used in stepping up Ad Council efforts. 

I could not in’ conscience appear before you without asking for your very 
personal attention to the budget of the Bureau of Employment Security insofar 
as it pertains to services to the handicapped. As I told the President, Secretary 
Mitchell, and members of our executive committee recently, I feel deeply that 
sufficient funds for the handicapped should be provided so that Public Law 565 
ean effectively be carried out and so that, as is sometimes the case, funds pro- 
vided are not siphoned off for other administrative expenses. Also, instead of 
hiring a handicapped specialist in some cases, persons are given the “title” and 
the mission is relegated to ‘“‘additional duties.’”’ Those of you who have been a 
junior officer in any of the armed services know how much attention it is pos- 
sible to give an additional duty assignment when you have several of such thank- 
less tasks all waiting for action. 

I wish to support any reasonable increase in funds for the use of the handi- 
capped placement program in the local offices of the Public Employment Service, 
for without this support the handicapped will surely lose ground. 

In conclusion, we are moving ahead on several fronts. A decade ago when this 
committee was first established we were a few scattered platoons drilling poorly 
in a most disorganized manner across the Nation in a relatively few places. 
Today, thanks greatly to your vision in unanimously passing Public Law 565, 
we are a small “army” of well-organized, well-equipped volunteers with forces 
in every State and Territory and the District of Columbia. One of our major 
goals for the year ahead is to increase the number of volunteers in our “army’’ 
and to increase the number of communities in which we have outposts for the 
handicapped. With your support we shall continue our strategic mission of 
providing greater security for our Nation through an increase in the personal 
and family security of handicapped men and women across the country. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MAAS 


Senator Tuyr. General Maas is a Minnesota citizen. He was Con- 
gressman Maas. He had a most outstanding military record. Gen- 
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eral Maas has done an outstanding job in this field of physically handi- 
capped. I just do not know of | anyone that has possibly put more 
into this than General Maas has. His accomplishments have meant 
much to anyone that is afflicted with any kind of a physical handicap. 

Senator Hi. You may proceed now in your own way, Mr. 
Bunting. 

Mr. Buntine. Mr. Chairman, I appreci late, first of all, the oppor- 
tunity to be heard, because I must be in 3 other places within the next 
4 days. That is sometimes hard to do. 


HOUSE ACTION 


I would like to call your attention to the fact that the action on the 
nore 99 


House floor authorized “not less than $182,575” for the work of the 
committee, thus sustaining the amount approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This action will result in a reduction of $15,000 from the budget sub- 
mitted for the committee by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

(The remainder of Mr. Bunting’s statement follows :) 


If the Senate accepts the House figure of $182,575 for the Committee, it will 
be necessary to curtail our plans for services to the States during fiscal year 
1958 as follows: 160 days fewer service to States for staff travel, $4,000; print- 
ing and reproduction services, $4,300; other contractual services, $2,300; and 
equipment, $3,500. 

The above amounts would considerably reduce printing of pamphlets designed 
to assist in specific projects now underway, construction of new exhibits and art 
work for specialized pamphlets, and TV films and film spot announcements the 
most effective means of educating the public throught the far reaching medium of 
television. 

With regard to the Bureau of Labor Standards in whose budget item the 
President’s Committee is included, we should point out that the increase voted 
on the floor of the House for the Committee would actually be at the expense of 
the Bureau. Consequently, if the Senate Appropriations Committee should 
accept the figure for the Bureau as voted by the House, we feel in all fairness that 
the amount should be increased so as not to penalize the Bureau for the increased 
amount voted for the President’s Committee. 

However, we do ask for the full amount originally included in the President’s 
budget for this Committee in order for us to continue to take advantage of the 
tremendous momentum being generated for this movement throughout the 
country. The impetus thus gained must be maintained and increased and we 
ask your full approval of our relatively modest request in order that we may 
step up our educational and promotional programs among employers and workers. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Bunrinc. There are other details here which will be in the 
record itself, but I would just like to point out that from the very 
beginning in 1947, when this committee was first created, it has been 
my personal privilege to have served on it during all of that time. I 
have been on the executive committee of it during that entire period. 
I have seen the growth of the recognition of the job needed to be done 
in providing job opportunities for people with physical handicaps. 

Two years ago I was appointed by the President as Vice Chairman 
of the Committee. I share ever ything which Senator Thye has said 
with respect to General Maas. He is “the finest man to work with I 
have ever seen. 

I think for the record that a few statistics might help to influence 
the action taken by the Senate and the House in this particular case. 
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Various estimates have been made which indicate there are about 30 
million people with varying types of physical handicaps in this coun- 
try. These 30 million are being added to, less, of course, the deaths, 
to the extent of about a quarter of a million a year. When we mention 
—— ‘al disabilities, we refer not only to people with visible handi- 

aps, visible physical limitations, but to the people with invisible 
haniite aps, the heart cases, the epilepsy cases, hernia, tuberculosis, back 
and spinal problems, multiple sclerosis, hearing difficulties, and many 
other things which all come into this broad classification. 

When this activ ity first started 10 years ago, our approach was to 
the emotional reaction in the people. Today we have demonstrated, 
I think, by the activities of the Committee, and all of the people all 
over the count: ‘y who have joined in this work, where it has now 
reached a point where everybody realizes that it is good business to 
employ physically handicapped people. 


NEED TO STIMULATE LOCAL ACTIVITY 


The main part of the job we have is to stimulate local activity. We 
do nothing whatever actually in placing anybody, any handicap ed 
person, in a job. We get a good deal of mail, which is referre it 
proper agencies of the States and the Federal Government in trying 
to help people who write us to obtain employment, although we do 
not encourage that particular act. We have 53 State and Territorial 
so-called governor’s committees, 1 for each of the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the 4 Territories. 

We have any number of local committees. 

All of this work, of course, is a local matter, because that is where 
the prospective employ ee lives and that is where the job is. We only 

exist insofar as we hope to point out through employer organizations, 
through employer groups themselves, through employee groups, 
through union officers and unions, and all other points of influence, 
including Government branches, Government bureaus, Government 
divisions and departments at all levels, Federal, State and local, the 
desirability of providing opportunities for people with physical 
limitations. 

We feel that the amount asked for this year should be granted. 
Roughly 50 percent of our total request of $197,575 is in the ‘form of 
pay. About 23 or 24 percent of it is in travel and printing, repro- 
duction and other contractual services, amount to something like 
$40,000, or a little over 20 percent. 

We laid down a schedule this year which we feel would carry on and 
enable us to enlarge a little bit on some of the cooperation that we 
try to give to the governors and to the local committees. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that you will reconsider this small 
cut of $15 ,000, and that we may have it restored to the budget. 

Also, I point out that we exist in the Labor Department more or 
less on squatter’s rights. We are not actually a part of the Labor 
Department, except ‘for housing and bookkeeping purposes. In that 
instance, to carry through with the action that was taken on the House 
floor of reducing a certain budget in the Labor Department, one of the 
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bureaus or divisions of the Labor Department, by several thousand 
dollars, and specifying that this amount granted to the President’s 
Committee was in addition to that, means that the $15,000 taken from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards would i impose a burden on that divi- 
sion by reason of our simply being domiciled there. They are two 
separate propositions. 

BUDGET SITUATION 


Senator Hiri. Your funds are carried, are they not, in the budget 
item for the Bureau of Labor Standards ? 

Mr. Bunting. That is correct. But simply as a matter of house- 
keeping. 

Senator Huw. I understand. You are separate from them and oper- 
ate independently, but as a matter of housekeeping your funds are 
in that budget item, is that correct ? 

Mr. Buntine. That is true. 

Senator Hitt. Any questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. I would like to know whether there is any 
noticeable change in employers toward employment of physically 
handicapped. Are you making any progress toward a more under- 
standing approach to this problem ¢ 

Mr. BuntINe. It is very widespread. It is very encouraging. Of 
course, in my past connections, I have had a pretty good opportunity 
to observe it. 

One of the problems we do face, and which we are trying to find 
a way to solve, has to do with presidents and chairmen of boards, and 
directors of companies saying, “This is a wonderful thing and we 
will do it” and then you run into foremen, supervisors, and personnel 
directors who have certain other oblig: ations tothe companies. At that 
point we commence to have frictions. That is the point we are really 
trying to accumulate the information on so that the foremen and 
supervisors, the employment directors, the pre- employ ment examin- 
ation procedures, which are employed in many instances, will prove 
to be helpful instead of retarding measures. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the other material, some 
printed documents which you may or may not have time to use. 

Senator Hitt. You may leave that with the committee. That will 
be very fine. 

Will you tell the General, please, that we are sorry he could not 
be with us, but we understood fully why he could not be. 

We are glad to have had you. 

We shall certainly give careful consideration to his letter, and to 
his testimony, as well as to your testimony, sir. We are muc h obliged 
to you. 

Mr. Buntine. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hi. The committee will stand in recess now until 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., Monday, April 8, 1957, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 9, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 


Unttep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Pastore, Thye, Dworshak, and Potter. 

Senator Hitz. The subcommittee will’ kindly come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 


SECRETARY OF LABOR; AND J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of the Secretary 
of Labor (hereafter in this title referred to as the Secretary), including [the 
conduct of a program of promoting employment of the older worker, and in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. 8. C., 55a) ; teletype news service ;] payment in advance when shasiotiea by 
the Secretary for dues or fees for library membership in organizations whose 
publications are available to members only or to members at a price lower than 
to the general public; and [not to exceed $4,000 for the purchase of one pas- 
senger motor vehicle for replacement only ; $1,751,000, of which not more than 
$154,490 shall be for international labor affairs] purchase of uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U. 8. C. 2131) ; $1,619,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Deletions 


1. The phrase “including the conduct of a program of promoting employment 
of the older worker,” has been omitted because the planning phase of the pro- 
gram has been completed and the 1958 budget proposes funds for carrying on 
an operating program be appropriated direct to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The omitted language has not been 
inserted into the appropriation language of the two Bureaus mentioned, because 
it is our opinion that the execution and servicing of such a program is inherent 
in their normal functions and requires no specific authorization. 

2. The phrase “and including services as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a)” has been omitted as a specific attribute of 
individual appropriations to the Department and added as a general provision 
applicable to all appropriations. 
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3. The provisions for teletype news service has been deleted from this ap- 
propriation and inserted in the language establishing a revolving fund under the 
proposed new appropriation structure for the Department. 

4. The provision “and not to exceed $4,000 for the purchase of 1 passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only” has been omitted since it has served its 
purpose during the current fiscal year and there is no need for perpetuation. 

5. It is proposed to omit the phrase “of which not more than $154,490 shall 
be for international labor affairs” as being unduly restrictive of operations 
within a single appropriation. There has been a definite and constructive trend 
in the last decade to break away from line-item budgeting and dollar limita- 
tions. There must be a certain amount of flexibility within a single appropri- 
ation to meet unforeseeable circumstances. Without this flexibility, incongru- 
ous, organizational situations can arise which defy solution and must be per- 
mitted to endure until relief is afforded by the next suceeding fiscal year’s ap- 
propriation. The Department, therefore, regards this limitation inharmonious 
with modern advancements toward efficiency in budgeting and administration. 


Additions 


The phrase “including purchase of uniforms or allowances therefor as author- 
ized by the act of September 1, 1954 (65 Stat. 1114), as amended” is inserted to 
reinstate the availability of this appropriation for the purpose stated as orig- 
inally provided for in the fiscal 1956 version by section 1501 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1956 (Public Law 219, 84th Cong.). It was inadvertently 
omitted for fiscal 1957 thus depriving the Department of the authority which 
other Departments have to purchase replacement uniforms for its chauffeurs 
during the current fiscal year. 


Summary of new positions 


Office of Administrative Assistant Secretary : 


1 GS-12 organization and methods examiner________--_-_-_-___-___-_~ $7, 570 
Office of International Labor Affairs: 

1 GS-17 Deputy Assistant Secretary._..........................- 14, 620 

ne RR I oo peed eiririomeeereineee 6, 390 

1 GS— 4 Junior administrative assistant._..........._..--______ 3, 415 

er I ae riick ss St rence inthe aiasin 10, 320 

Ere: cd en ba eee pti nmuee 3, 670 
Office of Personnel Administration : 

case aril Si aoa eneeinlaean onan 5, 440 

ik a cast cestspeuceneuebanad 4, 525 

a I I oc ul cieiremndmianenmanienes 7,570 

a a as cn ep nape 3, 670 
The library: 

Sa ny 7 ite raed in cniepeanaaaaneati 4, 525 

Se ai a cal ac cept ate ne entconis eae een 3, 670 

r= a UI, Sa 8 di eed etaemieians 3, 175 
Office of Defense Mobilization: 

er oe 7 I IRR ON, reece sapep enn esieieoemn ale 7, 570 

TGS — 1 COMEMIRECRG ION) WIOCI Is os nse ten cee este 6, 390 

ert CI ne er oe eeeamnineinmbaialan gees 3, 670 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No.1. Executive direction and program coordination 

The full amount requested of $620,055 for 57 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $56,355 over 1957 revised base. This increase 
includes $48,785 for mandatory items and $7,570 for one position for the manage- 
ment improvement program of the Administrative Assistant Secretary and for a 


greater volume of budget work required in connection with new legislative 
proposals. 


Activity No. 2. International labor affairs 


The House allowed an increase of $24,975 for mandatory items and denied an 
increase of $51,815 and 5 positions for program expansion This program reduc- 
tion will prevent the Department from: 

(a) Following the labor developments in countries of regions of the world 
such as Latin America, Africa, and the Near East. Because of the far-reaching 
influence of workers and worker organizations in the political life and economic 
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development of a country, it is essential that the United States be thoroughly 
informed on the activities and attitudes of these workers as United States foreign 
policy is developed and day-to-day actions are taken. The world is still in the 
process of testing the fitness of political systems and the validity of political 
philosophies. This country needs to know about Communist activity among 
workers in other countries. Its significance must be appraised and proposals for 
dealing with it must be developed. Area specialists in the Department analyze 
developments and provide information and advice to the Department of State 
which is considered along with other information and advice in developing policy 
and in determining day-to-day action. Without the additional staff the Govern- 
ment may be without expert analyses of labor developments in areas of the world. 

(b) From improving service to employers and workers in their participation 
in the ILO. United States employers have voted to participate in the ILO during 
1957. Future participation to be dependent upon improvements made in certain 
activities of the ILO. Only a small part of the increase is requested to service 
the ILO function. The Departments of Labor, Commerce, and State have a 
program to improve United States participation in the ILO. Additional staff are 
needed to do the job. 

(c) The Department also requested additional funds to improve the executive 
direction and administration of international labor programs. The Assistant 
Secretary needs assistance because of his far-reaching responsibilities for liaison 
with einployer and worker groups; his responsibilty for policy advice to key 
people in the Department of State and because of his extensive responsibilities 
for representing the United States in conferences outside the country. 

In addition the House restored to the appropriation language a dollar ceiling 
on the amount of the appropriation which could be spent for international labor 
affairs. Apart from the fact that the House limitation of $170,000 is less than 
the amount allowed of $184,465, inclusion of a dollar ceiling destroys flexibility 
to meet emergency fiscal requirements during the fiscal year. Flexibility within 
an appropriation is essential to efficient operations to meet unforseeable circum- 
stances. In any event, the dollar ceiling should be consistent with the amount 
allowed in the budget. 


{ctivitu No. 3. Central administrative services 
The total increase requested for this activity is $128,445. The House action 
permits an increase of $101,945. This will allow mandatory items of $41,110 and 


14 positions of $60,835. It denies 5 positions and $26,500. This has the following 
effect : 

(a) For personnel activities we requested 4 new positions and $17,615. We 
can allocate $13,060 for 3 positions and lose 1 job of $4,655. The loss of $4,655 
will retard our efforts to adequately handle personnel services required by the 
Bureaus. 

(b) For library services we requested 6 new positions and $25,435. We can 
allocate 5 positions of $16,675 but we lose 1 position at $3,760 and $5,000 to buy 
necessary books to add to the library. This loss of $8,760 will hamper our efforts 
to reduce catalog backlog and to keep our library current on books and periodicals. 

(c) For publications, reports, and informational services we requested 6 new 
positions and $33,935. We can allocate 4 positions and $24,370. We lose 2 
positions and $9,565. Denial of the full amount requested will impede the Secre- 
tary’s efforts to develop the type of publications and to expand dissemination 
of materials to inform workers, management, and others of matters of concern 
to improvement of the welfare of wage earners. 

(d) For budget and fiscal activities we requested 3 positions and $10,350. We 
can allocate 2 positions and $6,730 and we lose 1 position at $3,620. Denial of 
the full amount requested will impede our efforts to establish better cost accounts 
control for the working capital fund program. 

Activities No. 4. Defense mobilization affairs 

The House allowed $50,000 of the request for $275,000. The amount allowed 
is to cover nonrecurring rental and maintenance costs of space at the Depart- 
ment’s relocation site to house a nucleus staff to perform a variety of essential 
functions necessary to continuity of the Department in the event of an emergency. 

The amount of $225,000 not allowed will prevent the Department from (a) 
developing, for emergency use, appropriate and effective wage and salary stabi- 
lization programs essential to economic stabilization in times of an emergency. 
(b) to develop ways and means to assure ability to supply manpower resources 
to meet production requirements of military and essential civilian assumption, 
(ce) to maintain an accurate and up-to-date standby list of skills critical to mobil- 
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ization, and (d) to provide staff to coordinate the program and to provide a full 
time emergency communication officer. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 1958 








Appropriation or estimate --_............-...--.-.--- Lalita eat ------| $1,751,000 | $1, 785, 340 
Transfers: 
To bureaus to finance working capital fund dae ‘ — 344, 000 | 
To BLS and BES for older worker program _- ; — 137, 000 
From Mexican farm appropriation__- ‘ a ‘ +15, 800 
Nonrecurring items: Skills of the work foree_._..__._----- / eas —39, 075 |. aka 
Total estimate Se piscksecs Cease ea 1, 246, 725 1, 785, 34 
Obligations by activities 
55 2 | 
Revised 1957 base | Estimate, 1958 | House allowance, 1958 
Description | abs , ot . 2 fe : * 
i i 
| | | 
i. -ositions| Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 


Executive direction and program | 





| 
| - SS ers 








| 
coordination 56 57 |} $620, O55 | 57 $620, 055 
International labor affairs 19 | 24 238, 305 19 184, 465 
Central administrative services _- 93 112 | 651, 980 107 625, 481 
Defense mobilization affairs 5 275, 000 | 50, OOF 
Total obligations 168 , 246, 725 198 1, 785, 340 183 1, 480, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification | Adjusted Estimate, | House allow- 
1957 base | 1958 ance, 1958 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. 3 168 198 183 
Average number of all employees: _ - 162 | 194 179 
Number of employees at end of year_ - 168 198 183 
01 Personal services___- $1, 102, 530 $1, 294, 230 $1, 200, 745 
02 Travel_- 25, 800 37, 700 25, 800 
03 Transporté ation of things 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
04 Communication services ‘ | 19, 300 19, 800 19, 300 
05 Rents and utilities . | 50, 000 50, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 6, 500 | 6, 500 6, 500 
07 Other contractual services: } 
For contributions to revolving fund : aa | 52, 795 61,195 | 61, 195 
For services performed by other ageneies__ 7 188, 000 , 
For miscellaneous items__- ; 7 cutie 16, 370 17, 870 16, 370 
08 Supplies and materials_- : : 7 14, 030 14, 530 14, 030 
09 Equipment. ; 3 ; 7, 000 12, 500 7, 000 
11 Contributions to retirement fund ___- we an a 80, 615 76, 660 
13 Refunds, awards, and idemnities_____- | 400 400 40K 
Total obligations..._.__- E Lotte. ds | 1,246, 725 1, 785, 340 | 1, 480, 00K 
Summary of changes 
BOAR IAN i ies i sacs stints de Siete eae ths gee ich saci $1, 751, 000 
Transfers: 
To finance Bureau’s shareof working capital fund__-_ a--a-- —o44, 000 
Srrinen INES LORE UNE RCO no i i cesses ng ee eee +15, 800 
To BES and BLS for older worker__________- ae anel aires acca — 137, 000 
Nonrecurring items: Skills of the work force______________________ —39, 075 
RE POE IN an ec _ 41, 246, 725 
I TURN Tg ae in wo ss ee ceca ani cet echsin m eerte cis 1, 785, 340 


Ore pets Ra a eh as ie Sc conenaes +538, 615 
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] 
Estimate, 1958 House allowance 


| Positions | Amount | Positions Amount 


For mandatory items: 


Extra day of pay on 1957 base Eek ad None | $4, 895 None $4, 895 
Executive pay raises on 1957 base___. None | 24,915 None 24,915 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base of 168 posi- | | 
tions | None | 68, 920 None | 68, 920 
Retirement and depreciation on working capital | | 
fund. _. bs ‘ a 3 None | 8, 400 None | 8, 400 
Subtotal. _- i None | 107, 130 None | 107, 130 


For program items: 





For the international labor program. 5 | 54, 510 | None | None 
For management improvement_.--- l 8, 043 | 1 8, 043 
For budget and fiscal 3 11,397 | 2 7, 151 
For personnel activities. _............-.-.--.- 4 18, 760 | 3 13, 867 
For library activities 6 | 27, 720 5 21, 182 
For information activities 6 | 36, 055 | 4 25, 893 
For mobilization planning 5 | 275, 000 | None 50, 000 

Subtotal. .- ie Ba aha tes ee ott alten oe 30 431, 485 15 126, 145 

Grand total oraer ee, 30 538, 615 15 | 233, 275 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Dodson, we are glad to have you here with us 
this morning and any other witnesses you may have with-you. We 
will be glad to have you proceed now in your own way, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you. 

I have previously filed with the committee the complete statement 
with regard to all of the items of the Office of the Secretary. At this 
time I have a very short statement to read with regard to the effect 
of the House cut. 

Senator Hinn. All right, sir. Your complete statement will be in- 
serted in the hearings at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The total request for 1958 is $1,619,000. This is a net inerease on a com- 
parable basis over 1957 of $312,400 of which $275,000 is to carry out the De- 


partment’s responsibilities in the defense mobilization program. The balance 
of the increase is accounted for as follows: 


Increases : 


HGP, TREGPRREIOIAL TR DOE DORI occ cn ieee eters $51, 815 
For the Administrative Assistant Secretary__...._.._.._._ -- Kisii ag 
For the Office of Personnel Administration_____._._________-_______ 16, 915 
TN MI ARNON i a aac a a a la a 26, 125 
FOr: POEIRCRREIE  COTIEP TION, svi oc sce lates eckson 68, 020 
Pon L.exira Gay. of pay. th 2h dei Rec eeeekn 4,170 
For executive pay raise authorized in 1957........-_-_______. 24, 915 


For increase in revolving fund contribution__.__._________________ 18, 945 








I sec aps Nae aici a ea ei a 213, 475 

Decreases: For completion of planning phases of the older worker pro- 
gram ($137,000) and skills of the work force program ($39,075)___. 176, 075 
Ge TRE: SION iia se csicet deine tale eo come le oe ee, 37, 400 


The breakdown of the estimate by activity, by object, and by purpose is 
shown on pages SEC-4 and SEC-—5 of the material submitted to the committee. 

I would like to give you a brief explanation of the proposed changes : 

Excluded from the Office of the Secretary’s budget for 1958 is a_ total 
of $466,800 for performing certain centralized services for all bureaus of the 
Department. We have dropped this amount from the budget for 1958 and re- 
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flected it in the Bureau budgets. I will explain this in detail later on when 
we come to the item on the proposed new revolving fund. 

Since the planning phases of the skills of the work force and older worker 
programs will be completed by the close of fiscal 1957 we have not included in 
the 1958 request $176,075 for this work during the current year. 

For expansion of the international labor program, a net increase of 5 jobs 
and $51,815 is requested to provide staff for a Deputy Assistant Secretary, 2 addi- 
tional area specialists and 1 clerk and 1 additional staff specialist and a clerk 
to work on increased ILO participation. One position available in 1957 has 
been eliminated. Assistant Secretary Wilkins in charge of the Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs is here and available to the committee for any interrogation 
they may desire to make of him. 

For my own office I am requesting one additional position at $7,570 in order 
to strengthen our management improvement program. We have much more 
work to do now on legislative reports and recommendations than in the past. 
Public Law 801 passed by the 84th Congress requires an estimate for each of 
the first 5 years of operation of any proposed legislation by the administration 
or referred by Congress to us for comment. In addition we must calculate man- 
power required by major classification and the cost of administration whenever 
the activity involved exceeds $1 million. This has added greatly to our work 
and at present our only recourse is to work overtime to fulfill our responsibility 
in this field. 

An increase of $16,915 is requested for new positions for the Office of Person- 
nel Administration to handle increased activities in the field of recruitment, 
training, executive development and performance appraisal. For several years 
Congress has allowed a staffing formula of 1 personnel person to every 105 
employees. It is estimated that the personnel office will be required to handle 
employment matters for approximately 6,400 employees. If we are to use the 
full application of the formula of 105 to 1, this would allow a personnel staff of 
61 employees. The current authorized strength of the Office of Personnel Admin- 
istration is 45 positions. This increase would provide for 4 additional employees 
or a total staff of 49 positions which is substantially below the ratio allowable 
by Congress. 

For the departmental library we are requesting an increase of $26,125 of which 
$5,000 is for equipment and the balance for salaries. This will provide six addi- 
tional positions in the library. At the present time we have a staff of 19. The 
functions of the library were the subject of a study several years ago by an 
outside consultant who recommended a total staff of 29 people. We have not 
been successful in getting increases for the library that we believe are essential 
to maintain the books and other reference documents in a manner and condi- 
tion that will enable satisfactory service to be rendered to the employees of the 
Department, other Federal agencies, and outsiders using the library for refer- 
ence such as labor, management organizations and staffs of colleges. The justi- 
fications appearing on pages SEC-14 and SEC-15 go into greater detail as to 
need. The emergency shifting of personnel that is required to meet the day-to- 
day demands upon the library is not a satisfactory method of operation. For 
example, catalogers are shifted to do reference work while at the same time 
there is a backlog of cataloging. The additional positions requested would pro- 
vide 1 additional reference librarian and 2 catalogers, as well as a clerk-typist, 
which would relieve higher paid people being diverted from their duties to those 
of a lesser skill. 

The $68,020 for retirement contributions is requested pursuant to Public Law 
854, 84th Congress; $4,170 for the extra day of pay in 1958, and $24,915 for the 
executive pay increases authorized by the last session of Congress. 

The functions of the Office of the Secretary share of the increase required for 
the service functions proposed to be financed out of a revolving fund is $13,945. 

In our 1956 estimate we included request for funds for carrying out the De- 
partment’s delegated responsibilities in the defense mobilization program. These 
responsibilities are those delegated to us by the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The committee at that time disapproved our request which 
was also inclusive of funds needed to carry out the delegations to the department 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration and stated ‘“* * * it would 
be for the central agency charged with the primary responsibility to prepare and 
present to the Congress a total integrated program * * *” As a result of the 
position taken by this committee and confirmed by the Congress this matter has 
been the subject of discussions at high levels and we have been informed that 
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the Director of the Bureau of the Budget under date of January 18, 1957, for- 
warded a communication to Chairman Clarence Cannon setting forth the prin- 
ciples that the administration had followed in connection with the approval of 
funds for defense mobilization activities. Our understanding is that the Bureau 
of the Budget followed the policy of approving requests for funds where an 
agency has been assigned responsibilities through defense mobilization orders 
for the conduct of programs beyond the agency’s regular peacetime resources and 
also for significant nonrecurring costs such as those for alterations of buildings 
and the initial moves to a relocation site. The estimate before you has been 
appraised by the Bureau of the Budget in keeping with this policy. We have 
specific delegations of authority from ODM for work in the fields of manpower 
and wage stabilization planning. 

The funds are requested to be appropriated to the Office of the Secretary in 
order that we may have flexibility of administration through using such facilities 
of the several bureaus of the Department as may be deemed necessary to properly 
do the developmental and planning work involved. In addition to working on 
the delegated responsibilities the Department desires to locate permanent staff 
at its relocation point and in this connection the estimate includes $50,000 to 
defray rental and related costs during the first year of occupancy of an office 
to be established at our relocation point for performing their regular duties but 
at the same time assuming certain responsibilities for quickly placing into opera- 
tion the Department’s emergency plans if and when an emergency occurs. It is 
quite possible that in future years the General Services Administration will be 
requested to pick this item up. Of course, space for which rent is now being paid 
that we may vacate both in Washington and at field locations will represent an 
offset to the cost for rent at the relocation point. 

Assistant Secretary Siciliano will be in charge of the program aspects of the 
delegated responsibilities and is here available to the committee. 

I would now like to take up our request for the establishment of a revolving 
fund. 

This proposal for the establishment of a revolving fund is new for the De- 
partment but is not new with many large agencies of Government such as Agri- 
culture, Interior, Commerce, and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In essence, it is a device to finance operating costs of centralized serv- 
ices used by all bureaus and offices of the Department in order to (a) more 
accurately reflect proper program costs, (b) simplify method of payment, and 
(c) enable bureaus to exercise better self-control of services and items requisi- 
tioned. This method of financing has the approval of the General Accounting 
Office, the General Services Administration and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Last year during our hearings in the Senate, Senator Hill suggested that our 
1958 budget reflect in Bureau budgets their fair share of the costs of certain 
centralized service operations and the committee report directed us to develop 
and submit such a plan. The testimony on this matter appears in the Senate 
hearings on page 23. 

We are proposing that ,beginning in 1958, the activities referrred to on page 
REV-3 of the budget justifications be financed through the revolving fund by 
reimbursement from bureaus on the basis of services rendered. 

In addition to the types of services illustrated in the Senate report, we have 
also included items of information, accounts and audits, and visual presenta- 
tion. 

We are requesting an appropriation of $150,000 for working capital to get 
this program underway. It will be replenished by reimbursements from the 
bureaus for actual services performed. 

In 1957, $769,065 of which $590,780 was in the appropriation for the Office of 
the Secretary, was appropriated to the Department to finance the activities con- 
cerned and, for 1958 we are asking $95,335 additional. The total amount, 
$864,400 is distributed among the appropriations of the several bureaus for 
reimbursement to the fund. 

The increase includes $77,335 for additional personal services including 6 new 
positions in the Office of Information, publications, and reports to carry out the 
Secretary’s desire to maintain a better and more coordinated service to the 
various segments of our economy by keeping them more fully informed of the 
activities of and services available in the Department. Through the medium of 
employee details we have experimented with the idea of developing certain 
basic informational media on a departmentwide basis and are convinced that 
this is the most comprehensive, effective and economical way to acquaint man- 
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agement, workers and the public with the aims and functions of the Depart- 
ment. For example, during the past year there was developed the American 
Workers’ Fact Book. The Superintendent of Documents rode our requisition for 
10,000 copies for sale to the public. Within 36 days after delivery these pub- 
lications for sale were completely exhausted and a reprint of 7,500 copies was 
authorized. To date there has been a total of 16,800 of these publications sold 
at a unit cost of $1.50 per copy. Further evidence of the value of this pub- 
lication has been forthcoming from various sources. The steelworkers union 
purchased 1,000 copies and the United States Information Agency has ordered 
15,000 copies; 10,000 copies of a revised and translated version are being pre- 
pared for Pakistan. The press notices were most complimentary. For example, 
the New York Times in an editorial said, “tells a story of economic progress 
more exciting than a shelf full of Horatio Alger novels.” 

Other publications which because of their very nature, must be developed at 
the departmental level but at the same time have great value to all of the 
bureaus, are The United States Department of Labor ... Today; The United 
States Department of Labor ... and What It Does; A Subject Listing of Pub- 
lications of the United States Department of Labor. There are also programs 
directed toward special projects such as our most recent ones—the older worker 
project, the skills of the work foree—which have resulted in a departmental 
approach to the issuance of material to the public to bring into focus the extent 
of the problem and efforts being made to provide a solution to it. Very often 
the development of material for radio and television use should be at the 
departmental level and here again staff is required to work with the bureaus 
and with the companies involved in order that the presentation may be most 
effective to the public and most comprehensive of the Department’s functions. 

One new position in the Division of Budget and Fiscal Control is included 
to handle the additional budget and fiscal work caused by the creation of the 
fund and two new positions in the Division of Accounts and Audits to perform 
the accounting and cost distribution for the revolving fund. We have requested 
that the Division of Accounts and Audits of the Office of the Secretary be 
included in the revolving fund because it renders a truly centralized service 
in the fields for which it is responsible. It performs all accounting and audit 
and payroll functions for five bureaus and offices of the Department: the Office 
of the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, Bureau of Labor Standards, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. It also 
handles, on a departmentwide basis, all necessary relationships with the 
Treasury Department and the General Accounting Office in the field of accounting. 
Two new positions in this Division are requested to perform the accounting and 
cost distribution for the revolving fund. The remaining $18,000 increase is for 
first year depreciation on the equipment involved. 

Page REV-7 shows distribution of the costs to bureaus. Percentages used 
for each activity are based on prior years’ experience of services furnished to 
the Bureaus. 

Finally, I would like to refer to the new language requested in the general 
provisions. 

We are requesting that the words “stenographic reporting” be deleted from 
the current authorization to use section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946. Hereto- 
fore, several bureaus had separate authorization to employ experts and con- 
sultants under that act and the Department had general authority to contract 
for stenographic reporting services. Other bureaus have occasional need for 
the employment of experts and consultants so we are seeking, by the elimina- 
tion of the two words, to extend the authority to the Department generally and, 
at the same time, simplify our appropriation language by elimination of the 
specific provisions in other appropriations. I think I should point out here that, 
if this request is denied, the specific authorizations previously enjoyed by the 
several bureaus should be reinstated. 

The request for authority to pay special per diem allowances to employees 
and their dependents is needed to compensate for the economic disruption of 
families in the event of moves of personnel contemplated in connection with 
the decentralization of the functions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
and the transfer of some regular functions of the Department to its permanent 
relocation point outside of Washington. 

We feel that ample precedent exists for granting this request in similar pro- 
visions which were made in the cases of organizational relocation during and 
after World War II. Without this provision, the loss of personnel inherent to 
these moves will be greatly aggravated, with attendant loss of efficiency by 
reason of the necessity to restaff on such a large scale. i: 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Dopson. The appropriation request for 1958, taking into con- 
sideration certain adjustments, made as a result of the ‘House ap- 
proval of our revolving fund, is $1,785,340. On a comparable basis, 
this is an increase of $538, 615. over 1957. Of this increase, $107,130 is 
for mandatory items and $431,485 is for 30 additional positions and 
retirement contributions on such positions. 

The House has allowed $1,480,000, which permits continuation of 
the present staff plus mandatory items to be carried in 1958 on an 
annual basis and which also allows $76,145 for 15 additional posi- 
tions, and $50,000 for a nonrecurring rent item for a national office 
emergency relocation site. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROGRAM 


The House has denied 5 positions amounting to $54,510 for neces- 
sary expansion of the international labor program, 5 positions and 
$225,000 for the Secretary to initiate his program of defense mobiliza- 
tion planning, and 5 positions at $25,830 to meet demands for certain 
centralized services to the bureaus. 

The Secretary, when he appeared yesterday, talked in some detail 
with regard to our needs for the international labor program and 
the defense mobilization item. At the end of my statement today 
I would like to insert 2 very brief statements for the record, 1 by 
Assistant Secretary Rocco Sicili: ano, who is in charge of the defense 
mobilization readiness program in the Department, and 1 by As- 
sistant Secretary J. Ernest Wilkins, who is in charge of international 
labor affairs. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have those two statements go 
into the record. 

Mr. Dopson. All right, sir. 

(The statements referred to appear at the conclusion of Mr. Dod- 
son’s statement. ) 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Dopson. I will now speak on the “Central administrative 
services” item. 

The reduction in this item involves 1 position and $4,655 for per- 
sonnel activity; 1 position and $3,760, plus $5,000 for book purchases 
for the library; 2 positions and $9,565 for the publications and re- 
ports services, and 1 position and $3,620 for the cost-accounting pro- 
gram for the working capital fund. This means five less jobs than 
requested. 

Loss of 5 positions and $25,830 will retard our efforts to adequately 
handle personnel service work required by the bureaus. It will 
hamper our work to reduce catalog backlog in the library, it will im- 
pede our efforts to develop a better publications program designed 
to reach a greater number of wage earners, and it will impede our 
efforts to establish better cost-accounts control for the working capi- 
tal fund. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Revolving fund: For the establishment of a revolving fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for financing all expenses necessary for the pro- 
curement of supplies, equipment and services and maintenance of operation of 
such common services as the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, determines may be performed more advantageously as central services 
for the Department of Labor, including the purchase of teletype news service, 
$150,000: Provided, That the Secretary is authorized to capitalize as part of 
this fund, at fair and reasonable values determined by him, all supplies and 
equipment, on hand or on order, and other assets and liabilities relating to the 
service at the time it is transferred to the revolving fund: Provided further, 
That the fund shall be (1) reimbursed for all items and services furnished 
at rates which are approximately equal to expenses of operations, including 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment, and (2) credited with all 
other receipts from the operation of the fund. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR LANGUAGE 


The addition of this fund to the Department’s appropriation structure will 
enable a more realistic evaluation of the actual cost of each program within the 
Department since funds will be appropriated direct to the bureaus requiring the 
services to be financed. At the same time it will remove a distortion from the 
appropriation for the Office of the Secretary. What, in previous years, might 
have appeared as an increase in that appropriation actually was the reflection 
of increased demands made by the other constituent bureaus of the Department. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Dopson. The House has approved the establishment of the 
working capital fund but has restricted it to reproduction services, 
visual exhibit services, central supply services, and telephone, mail, 
and messenger service. In addition, it recommended language to 
permit advance reimbursement and not allow the proposed capi- 
talization. 

The House action allows us a working capital fund similar to that 
authorized for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and is in accord with this subcommittee’s recommendation last year. 

The services not allowed by the House have been restored to the 
Office of the Secretary appropriation. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. With reference to that working capital fund, Mr. 
Dodson, how much have you been denied on that now ? 

Mr. Dopson. It is a case of functions, Mr. Chairman, that have 
been denied. We had asked that there be included in the working 
capital fund account certain work pertaining to our public ation infor- 
mation work, some budget and accounting work. The House has 
denied those functions. 

I will say that when this committee recommended last year that 
we look into the establishment of a working capital fund, it did not 
indicate those two items of activity. 

Senator Hitz. They did not indicate those two items? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. So that the working capital fund now is 
more in line with what this committee recommended us to look into 
last year. 

Senator Hiix. In other words, then, the allowance in the bill now 
would permit you to carry out what we recommended last vear; is 
that right? 


is 
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TRANSFER LANGUAGE 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. And also the action that the House took in 
the language would allow us to have reimbursements in advance. In 
other words, as we see the need of work for the bureaus, we would 
ask for a transfer from the bureaus in that amount of money that 
we think will cover the work. 

Senator Hix. Will the language that the House put in permit 
those transfers ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; it is entirely workable. 

Senator Hiti. Did the House put that language into the bill, or 
into the report ? 

Mr. Dopson. They put it into the bill. 

Senator Hin. Did they put it right into the bill ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hixz. So that it is now in the bill; is it? 

Mr. Donson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Him. And you would like to keep that language in the bill; 
is that it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Senator Hus. We will insert the language as it now appears in 
the bill as passed by the House to est: ablish the working capital fund. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Working capital fund: There is hereby established a working capital fund, to 
be available without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the 
maintenance and operation of (1) a central reproduction service; (2) a central 
visual exhibit service; (8) a central supply service for supplies and equipment 
for which adequate stocks may be maintained to meet, in whole or in part, the 
requirements of the Department; and (4) telephone, mail and messenger 
services: Provided, That any stocks of supplies and equipment on hand or on 
order on June 30, 1957, shall be used to capitalize such fund: Provided further, 
That the fund may be used to finance the cost of centralized procurement of 
supplies and equipment and that the fund shall be reimbursed in advance from 
available funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all expenses of operations, including reserves 
for accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment. 

Senator Hint. Then the truth is that as the bill is now written and 
the appropriations carried, you could go forward, as this committee 
contemplated last year / 

Mr. Donson. Yes, sir. This is workable, very workable. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Hix. You spoke about your personnel services. Can you 
give us a little more detailed explan: ition of how those services would 
be affected by the reduction in the budget estimate ? 

Mr. Dopson. In the Department of Labor we operate a central 
Personnel Division that services all the bureaus. The large bureaus 
have only one liaison person that works with this central personnel 
service. 

The demands on the personnel service here in the past year have 
been great, with the tight labor market, with the problems of getting 
employees, competing with others, and also the fact that our budget 
estimate included a request for additional staff, some 313 in toto for 
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the Department. Also, personnel people are usually allowed on the 
formula basis, 1 to 135 or 1 to 110. There are different formulas for 
different agencies of the Government. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


Senator Hitz. Do you have much trouble getting personnel now? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. It is very difficult, particularly in the steno- 
graphic and typing fields. Economists are now in short supply. 

Senator Hitz. Does your personnel request constitute five addi- 
tional people? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. The action of the House deprives us of one 
additional position. We had asked the House for 4 positions, so we 

eally have 3 

Senator Hirx. You have the 3 now, so that there is a question of 
only 1 additional person; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiriu. Senator Pastore, do you have «ny questions you 
would like to ask? 

Senator Pastorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

What kind of job is this one elimination ? 

Mr. Dopson. It is hard to say just what it will be. 

Senator Pasrorr. Under what category would it come? Is it spec- 
ialized work ? 

Mr. Dopson. This would likely eliminate a clerical person, about a 
grade 5 person. 

Senator Pasrore. There is nothing to get excited about on that; is 
there ? 

Mr. Dopson. I have to agree reluctantly with you. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else you would like to add, Mr. 
Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Wilkins is here, if you have any questions. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you make any statement you 
see fit, Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Wirxrns. Mr. Chairman, my written statement with respect 
to the effect of the House cut on the budget for the International La- 
bor Affairs will be filed. 

Senator Hriy. That will appear in full in the record. 

Mr. Witxtns. We set out the accomplishments and duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the person for whom we are trying to get additional 
positions. 

There is only one thing that I would like to emphasize. In the 
language in the House bill they restored a dollar ceiling to our ap- 
propriation. We are of the opinion and considered judgment that 
that ceiling does not give the Secretary the kind of flexibility he ought 
to have in administering his budget. 


CEILING ON FUNDS FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


The other thing about it that is not quite clear is that the House 
fixed a ceiling of $170,000 for use in International Labor Affairs, and 
we are not certain that that includes the mandatory increases that 
were allowed by the House. 
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Senator Hitt. How — do the mandatory increases amount to? 

Mr. Wixkins. $24,9 

Our base for the f fiscal year 1957 was $159,490. So that if the 
$170,000 figure includes the $24,975, our figure for the fiscal year 1958 
is less than it was for fiscal 1957. I think it is important that that 
be clarified so that we will know exactly where we are. 

Senator Hit. Is that ceiling in the bill, or was that in the report? 

Mr. Witxts. The ceiling is in the bill. 

Mr. Dopson. Page 2, line 12. It states: 
* * * of which not more than $170,000 shall be for International Labor Affairs. 


Senator Hitt. That is not clear, then, as to whether that is to be 
a ceiling on everybody, or whether, as you say, it includes these 
mandatory increases. 

Mr. Winxrins. Yes. 


MANDATORY INCREASES 


Senator Hinz. In addition to the question of the mandatory in- 
creases you are asking for some additional personnel, are you not? 

Mr. Witxins. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pasrore. May I interrupt there / 

Senator Hitt. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Pasrore. What kind of flexibility would you prefer? 

Mr. Witxrys. It would seem that it would be better, in the bill, in 
the figures themselves, if the figures were fixed for the International 
Labor Affairs, that the Secret: iry have authority to shift from item 
to item as he does in some of the other branches of the Department. 

Senator 5 ae Would language be necessary in that event? 

Mr. Winxrss. I do not think langu: age would necessarily be neces- 
sary. 

Senator Pastore. Would you have to delete this line 12? 

Mr. Witxrns. I think we would have to delete the line 12. 

Senator Pasrorr. Is that what you are asking for, really ? 

Mr. Wivxtns. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. Our original budget request was without the limita- 
tion. 

Senator Hitw. If you did not delete this language, then that would 
absolutely impose a ceiling or you could not shift anything, so that 
the sum total would be above this $170,000; is that right? 

Mr. Witxins. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any further questions, Senator ? 

Senator Pasrorr. No. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed to make whatever statement you 


wish, Mr. Wilkins. 


AREA SPECIALISTS—MIDDLE EAST, AFRICA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Wivkins. In 1956 and 1957 you allowed us two area special- 
ists, to cover Europe and the Near East. We are asking for two addi- 
tional area specialists, to cover the Middle East and Africa and 
Latin America. We ask for these two positions, plus a clerical po- 
sition. 

We now have 2 professionals and 2 clerical persons handling the 
work of the International Labor Organization, in preparation of 
documents, position papers and what not, for the Conference of the 
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International Labor Organization and for the many committees that 
it has. 

I am sure you are familiar with the fact that the employers are 
nominated by the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and they have agreed to go along 
with the ILO for 1957, provided our influence in the organization 
is increased. So, to aid us in this work we ask for 1 additional pro- 
fessional and 1 clerk. 

I think it is very important that we do that if we are to build up 
better relations and exercise a greater influence in the International 
Labor Organization. 

Senator Hm1. Do you mean you would then have 6 people instead 
of the present 4? 

Mr. Wirxrs. That is right; in the operation for the TLO. 


DUTIES OF AREA SPECTALISTS 


Senator Hii... Let me ask you this, sir, about these 2 area special- 
ists that you now have and the 2 addition: ul ones that you want, 1 for 
Latin America and 1 for Africa: Can you give us a brief a 
of what those area specialists will do? 

Mr. Wixxins. This is set forth in my statement here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hirt. You might just br iefly summarize it for us. 

Mr. Wirkrns. These area specialists appraise the attitudes of work- 
ers and work organizations in all of the countries represented in the 
work. They study the question of Communist influence, Communist- 
dominated trade unions, and things of that sort. We provide infor- 
mation to the Government with respect to the movements of Commu- 
nist workers. We furnish information to the Department of State 
on the effect of the Organization of American States on workmen. 
And we gather information with reference to wages of workers in 
countries of the 77 nations that comprise the ILO. 

This information is made available to Members of Congress and is 
made available, as I said, to the Department of State. It is made 
available to the Department of Defense or any of the other agencies 
of the Government. 

SPECIALISTS’ SALARIES 


Senator Hitt. What is the salary of one of these area specialists? 

Mr. Winkins. It is a grade 14, Mr. Chairman, and that starts at 
$10,520. 

Senator Pasrorr. May I inquire at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Hiin. Yes, go ahead. 

Senator Pasrore. Can you, for the record, give us an example of 
one of the advantages that we receive because of these area inspectors? 
What have been some of the fruits of this work ? 

Mr. Wirkrys. It is a little hard to speak in specifics, but these spe- 
cialists have gathered information which we have been able to in- 
corporate into reports. Just take one of our Latin American coun- 
tries, like Venezuela, for instance, where the American Government 
has a lot of interests in respect to oilfields and that sort of thing; 
they gathered information on the wages of people who work in these 
areas. They have gathered information on the question of whether 
or not the workers are Communist-inclined or whether it is a free, 
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democratic process that we have there. 1 think that is one of the 
things that has been done. And, of course, there is the question of 
the number of workers, whether or not women work, the conditions 
of women at work and hours of work, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Pasrorr. The reason why I asked the question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that when I was at the United Nations there was somewhat 
of a feeling of antipathy toward this kind of activity. I do not 
know that it was ever justified, but I have been at wits’ end to ever 
determine what good it does us after we find out these things and 
put them into the form of statistics, and write reports. 

If you are going to strive to cut a budget at all, I mean in the 
essentials, that is, the things that should be essentially cut, as against 
those things we know we cannot cut, why would not the elimination 
at this point be good unless a good case can be made for the advan- 
tages of it? 

I know it is desirable to make all these investigations and deter- 
minations if you could well afford to do it, but if you are going to cut 
somewhere, why would not this be a good place to cut as against some 
of these other things where you can cut? 

Mr. Wirxrns. I presume the answer to that is that the work in 
which you are interested is always most important to you. 

Senator Pastore. I am not talking about myself, I am talking about 
the Nation now. 

Mr. Wiixrns. I think it is important, Senator, that we do work in 
this area. No one can argue seriously th: at working conditions in the 
United States are not much better and far superior to the conditions 
of work of other people, in other parts of the world. But it seems to 
me that in making these studies and participating in the International 
Labor Organization the United States Government has an oppor- 
tunity to improve the working and living standards of working people 
in other parts of the world. 

We certainly must agree this is a very distinct advantage, that if 
we increase the living ‘and working standards of people throughout 
the world we eliminate, to some degr ee, the importation by the United 
States of commodities that are manufactured by cheap labor. I think 
that is a very important thing, from our standpoint. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mean with reference to tariffs? 

Mr. Winxtns. Yes, tariffs. I think it is very important. 

Senator Hitz. Do you have any further questions, Senator? 

Senaotr Pasrorr. No. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have anything you would like to add, Mr. 
Dodson ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. 

Senator Hii. Thank you very much for your appearance here this 
morning. 

You are going to stay with us this morning; are you not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir: I will be here all the way through. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Hitt. Very well. And the statements of Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Siciliano, which you have presented for inclusion in the record, 
will appear in the record at this point. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


TESTIMONY OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR J. ERNEST WILKINS ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS APPROPRIATION 


1. AREA SPECIALISTS 


In 1956 and 1957, Congress appropriated money for 2 area specialists and 1 
clerical person. Two additional area specialists and a clerk are requested. 

One of the area specialists previously approved is now handling Europe and 
the other is handling the Far East. 

One of the new positions requested would be to handle the Near East and 
Africa and the other would be to handle Latin America. 

This increase is requested to permit the Department of Labor to follow the 
labor-manpower developments in countries of regions of the world such as 
Latin America and the Middle East. 

The Department of Labor has know-how in the labor and manpower fields 
just as Department of Agriculture has in the agricultural field; Treasury in 
monetary and finance; and Commerce in trade. A specialist who follows a 
given area can put to good use the Department’s know-how in analyzing the 
meaning of trade union developments, labor-management relations, social insur- 
ance programs, labor conditions, wages, ete. 

The analyses and interpretations made by area specialists in the labor-man- 
power field, along with those of Agriculture, Treasury, and Commerce, provide 
the Department of State with the basis for determining policy and taking day- 
to-day action. One of the major United States foreign policy objectives is to 
keep nations and peoples friendly to this country. The analyses and inter- 
pretations of the attitudes and activities of workers in other countries provide 
a basis for shaping United States actions to develop and maintain this friend- 
ship. 

Without these additional funds, the United States Government may be 
without expert analyses of labor developments and particularly the causes of 
Communist activity among workers in other countries. 

Accomplishments of area specialists.—In talking about the work and specific 
accomplishments of the area specialists, it is difficult to list specific accomplish- 
ments without revealing information which would be injurious to our relations 
with other countries. Comments are therefore rather general and where specific 
counties or regions are mentioned I hope the committee will accept them on 
an off-the-record basis. 

Area specialists have given major assistance in developing manpower and 
labor programs which are contributing to achieving United States foreign policy 
objectives. 

1. Area specialists now on the job have appraised the attitudes of work- 
ers and worker organizations in many countries and advised Department 
of State on how to take problems into account in foreign policy actions. 

2. In cooperation with other agencies, the Department of Labor has de- 
veloped programs to assist countries to combat communism. 

3. Advised Department of Defense reemployment and labor relations prob- 
lems in several Far Eastern areas where there are large military opera- 
tions. Bad practices have resulted in unfavorable reactions by other 
nations. 

4. The Department of Labor has developed a manpower and training 
program for SEATO and furnished a representative to represent the United 
States Government on SEATO working groups. 

5. Worked with Department of State in getting United States employers 
operating in Far Eastern countries to consider labor relations practices 
which would be helpful in building better attitudes toward the United 
States. 

6. Provided assistance to the Indian Government through Department of 
State, ICA, and private agencies on their professional and skilled man- 
power problems to meet the industrialization taking place. 

7. Provided assistance through ICA and ODM to OEEC in developing a 
program to improve mobility of labor, as well as to increase needed profes- 
sional and technical manpower. 

8. Advised Department of State and others re policy on offshore procure- 
ment which is designed to assist in supporting democratic worker groups. 
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9. Department of Labor has assisted Department of State and other agen- 
cies in considering the problem of improving the effectiveness of the Or- 
ganization of American States and has suggested the kinds of manpower 
and labor problems needed and which the Organization might handle 
effectively. 


2. HANDLING UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


In 1957, 2 professional and 2 clerical pecple were used by the Department of 
Labor in handling United States participation in the ILO. A request is made 
to increase this by 1 professional and 1 clerical person. 

The Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor in May 1956 worked out an 
arrangement for handling United States participation in ILO. The Department 
of Labor has responsibility for handling all substantive issues before the ILO 
and for general coordination of the contributions of other agencies to United 
States patricipation. 

The additional staff will be used to: 

1. Get United States employers and workers to advise more fuily in the 
development of United States positions on issues before ILO. 

2. Assist in the work with employers and workers to develop ideas for 
reshaping the ILO programs and make them serve more effectively the 
agreed objectives of the organization. 

In addition, the increased staff will contribute to: 

1. More effective presentation of United States experiences and views on 
issues before the ILO; 

2. More thorough and qualitative consideration in the formulation of the 
United States Government views; 

3. More effective participation in ILO meetings which provide the 
opportunity to inform employers and workers of other nations of the true 
nature of United States basic institutions. 

As you know, the National Association of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have been very critical of participation in ILO. Both 
organizations have voted to participate in 1957, contingent upon improvements 
in United States participation and influence in ILO. The Department of Labor 
will find it very difficult to live up to its responsibilities without this additional 
small amount of money. 

The House restored to the appropriation language a dollar ceiling on the 
amount of the appropriations which could be spent for international labor 
affairs. We believe that the inclusion of a dollar ceiling destroys flexibility to 
meet emergency fiscal requirements during the fiscal year. We believe that 
flexibility within an appropriation is essential to efficient operations to meet 
unforeseeable circumstances. We, therefore, strongly urge the dollar ceiling 
language be eliminated. 


LEADERSHIP AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The Assistant Secretary has far-reaching responsibilities for maintaining 
liaison with the employer and worker groups and with the public on ILO matters ; 
he has responsibility to advise the key policy people in the Department of State on 
all labor aspects of foreign policy and program; and he must spend a sizable 
portion of his time outside the country attending international conferences. Be- 
cause of the range and nature of his duties the Assistant Secretary needs a deputy 
who can assist him in carrying the day-to-day policy recommending and liaison 
functions and who can act for him during his absence. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR Rocco C. SIcILIANO ON THE DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION READINESS REQUEST 


A major item disallowed by the House committee was the sum of $225,000 for 
mobilization-readiness planning. This creates a serious problem for the Depart- 
ment and, I believe, for national readiness effort. The House committee did not 
disapprove the activity represented by the item but asked that the request be 
nade through the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This position indicates that we have not made clear the nature of the relation- 
ship between the Department’s mobilization readiness work and the ODM 
responsibilities. The Department does not perform services for that agency in 
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the sense that we do a portion of its work. The preparedness work for which we 
request funds represent departmental responsibilities that are inseparable from 
the Department’s function as the Government’s manpower agency. It is the 
Department that must be prepared to discharge manpower responsibilities—in a 
war emergency as in peacetime. 

The ODM role is to coordinate and to provide leadership on behalf of the 
President to the preparedness activities of the departments and agencies of the 
executive branch. As part of his coordination function, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization has issued specific delegations to each of the major departments, 
explicitly stating their responsibilities with respect to mobilization readiness. 
These delegations in the case of the Department of Labor represent a specific 
statement of the readiness aspects of its inherent responsibilities, not an addi- 
tion of new responsibilities. The appropriation item in question, therefore, is 
properly a part of the Department’s budget request. 

The Department’s defense readiness program is aimed at developing mobiliza- 
tion plans and emergency operating capability in the broad and important fields 
of manpower supply and wage stabilization. ‘The State employment security 
agencies affiliated with the Department must be readied to serve as the heart 
of the operating manpower agency in wartime. In addition, units now in the 
Department must be prepared to be the nucleus for a wage stabilization field 
organization. 

Our readiness planning is directed at the practical, down-to-earth job of 
identifying and accomplishing those steps which, taken in advance, will give 
those who survive a better chance of continuing to survive and of reconstructing 
a workable economy. Emphasis is upon developing relocation capability, secure 
communications, chains of succession in command, a reserve of trained execu- 
tives from outside Government, clear understanding of the emergency responsi- 
bilities of each unit, and providing a comprehensive “kit of operational tools” 
which manpower and wage officers in the field can adapt and use as local con- 
tingencies may dictate. 

The development and testing of these plans requires extensive staff work 
both in Washington and in the field by several bureaus in the Department. The 
effect of House action, therefore, is to place the Department in the difficult 
position of having very specific and difficult mobilization readiness responsibili- 
ties without either specific funds or the ability to utilize other funds to carry 
them out. Unless there is a restoration of the appropriation proposed for this 
purpose, these responsibilities will not be discharged on even a minimum, ecaleu- 
lated-risk basis. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLIcrror 


STATEMENTS OF STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR OF LABOR; AND 
' WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS AND APPELLATE LITIGATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of the Solicitor, 
[$2,021,000] $2,263,000, together with not to exceed $365,000 to be derived from 
the highway trust fund created by section 209 of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. 

[Salaries and expenses: For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, 
$300,000, to be derived from the Highway Trust Fund created by section 209 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956.] 
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Summary of new positions 


APPELLATE LITIGATION 
4: GHEE | OCOD ie aia eet isc ech ness. cea. SES $6, 390 
POGUE ANON Sis ha cee, Sot ce eee a eee —115 


OL Bersomal, seWCices ROCs nici. ca ae ee 6, 275 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
1 6B-19 athwytey 2005) a. eee ae the ee es $7, 570 
1 


GS-4 cial eqhenbegrageet. 6k a eS eee een 8, 415 
ON i ec alts eee as cin 10, 985 
RCuCt IRD iin wed ha eeccen ban. dances eee — 235 


Oi Perdonel: eqrvices, mets.) j63 ee ee ee ee ee 10, 750 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
1 GS- 








Te GUGUUIO Toon ona aeee aeons eechiay execs gases sencaeeeee $7, 570 
OUI S| BU ins ces sascha en rane dan abclasecenes eres naan abe ote en eae —95 
OE  “POPROIIRE CPU ROO, ier eee een cee 7, 475 
REGIONAL OFFICES 
2 GS-11 attorneys at: 96200. <2. och ee eas eee a $12, 780 
Déedtict lapec@. nic cecinon se cee Se eeeguiiest tees —980 
Ol Persotieal serviees,  Witiccsccnss dens. 2i ere dea . 11, 800 
Amounts available for obligation 
| aa 
| 1957 1958 
} | 
Ses a a = - =: --—_————_——__|-——— 
Appropriation or estimate __-_- icine alee ae i a ..----| $2,021,000 b2, 235, 070 
Transfer from highway trust fund. i i ae ie 300, 000 | 365, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Sal: aries and e xpe nses, Office of the Secret: ary of | 
ROE nc ccd cneegudecnuddeddc sdeancaalbanaaedunt oxdaandabeaatdaaeamems B64 OOD isda nccnseeee 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm-labor pro- | 
gram, Bureau of Employment Security”. -......................-...--- | 27, 500 |..........---- 
Tweed Wea shin 3 5 a se Se See | 2, 363, 100 | 2, 600, 070 
Analysis by activities 
Adjusted 1957 base nl Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 
Descriptions , ; enamine aaa lead 
| 
Positions | Amount Positions | Amount | Positions Amount 
—_—— - | - — - ——__- —__ — 
1. Litigation 40 | $284, 461 | 43 | $319, 246 37 | $282, 662 
2. Interpretations and legal ad- 
visory services 45 305, 928 46 331, 837 40 | 289, 612 
3. Wage determinations___. 73 | 391, 386 73 462, 243 69 | 438, 290 
4. Legislative advisory services 19 141, 780 19 149, 970 18 | 140, 878 
5. Enforcement of regulatory labor 
laws_-_.- 157 1, 079, 124 159 1, 167, 128 142 | 1,075,165 
6. Executive direction and manage- | 
ment services_.- 28 160, 421 8 169, 646 27 159, 393 


Total direct obligations 362 , 363, 100 368 2, 600, 070 333 | 2, 386, 000 
| 
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Object classification Adjusted Estimate, House allow- 
1957 base 1958 ance, 1958 

Total number of permanent positions----_-......-.....--.-----. 362 368 333 
Average number of all employees. --..........-.----.----.--.- 346 359 324 
Ce” eT UREL...occcocwccdunchows nabaukbebewauieboasens $2, 077, 850 | $2, 166, 650 "$1, 97 8, 850 
02 Travel-_- ponies nithiank means abso 106, 100 120, 200 108, 000 
03 T ransport: ation of things pics dcivabraciehecae ain cd hteaenes 900 900 900 
ee en a ee ee ee 31, 600 | 31, 900 31, 600 
Ge eee es WEEE OOP Wiees... . ccc s et ce eee ctu 2, 250 2, 250 | 2, 250 
06 Printing and reproduction. --_.--.....--..---------------- 16, 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 
ioe, Geen Gta OD On 6 Soin cc nw cannon ewodsiens 24, 400 | 24, 550 | 24, 400 
Services performed by other agenc ies ecm ale one 60, 600 | 62, 920 | 60, 600 
a Ges SNE on ood cls nn dd ccknwenesceeusts it ite 42, 100 42,400 | 42, 100 
ra i ao eked 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
11 Contribution to retirement fund--_.............-..--.---- hoe ect 131, 000 120, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments._.................- coenecnacan 1, 300 | 1, 300 1, 300 


Total direct obligations -- 


1957 actual appropriation- 
Transfer from highway tru 
Comparative transfers: 


st fund 


2, 600, 070 | 


Bureau of Employment Security (Mexican farm-labor program) _ 


Office of Secretary 


Revised 1957 base__- 


Net change requested 


(working capital fund) 


TOGS ADRTODTIATOR TOGUOicnctinecdi iain cksimehmnnnmninmennne 


») 


~, 


2, 386, 000 


2, 021, 000 


300, 000 


27, 500 
14, 600 


, 100 


Se 


2, 600, 070 


~~ 


236, 970 





For mandatory items: ; 
Retirement contribution on 1957 


Federal-aid highway program _- 
Subtotal 


For program items: 


For the appellate litig 





For employees’ compensation program - 
For employment-security program - -- 
For Mexican farm-labor program_-_ 
Litigation -__ 


Interpretations and legal advisory services 


Wage determinations Ailes Sin 
Legislative advisory services 


Executive direction and management services 


Subtotal -_- 


Grand total 








Estimate, 1958 House allowance 
a } of 
Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount 
i a iad | eisai sin 
base of 362 positions__.._- None | $129, 900 | None | $120,000 
Payment to departmental working capital fund .________-_.- None | 2, 320 | None 2, 320 
iia None 65, 000 | None 65, 000 
| 
ga cas _None 197, 220 None 187.3 20 
ition program 1 None None 
2 | None None 
| 1 | 7s 5 | None None 
| 2 14.010 | None None 
| —3 —17, 610 
| —§ — 32, 4: 0) 
| —-4 
—1 s 
Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (region: 11 offices) —15 —73, 533 
—1 —9, 656 
6| 39,750 | —29 | —164, 420 
6 "236, 970 | —29 -+-22, 900 


EFFECT OF 


Activity 1. Litigation 


HOUSE ACTION 


t 


The House action reduced this activity by $36,584 (6 positions) under the 1958 
requested program increase of 
$17,915 and $18,669 reduction in operations below the 1957 base because of 


estimate. This includes 


transferred and mandatory cost items which must be met in 1958. 


disallow 


ance of the 


These items 


cover contributions to the civil-service retirement fund and the departmental 


working capital fund. 


The House action will mean a reduction in the trial litigation and employees’ 


compensation programs. 


Less effective enforcement of the two principal Federal 


) 
J 
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wage and hour laws—the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts 
Act—will result. Enforcement actions filed in the Federal district courts and in 
administrative proceedings under these two major laws have been mounting 
steadily. For the past several months actions have been filed at the rate of 100 
or more per month. This rate of filing cases indicates that for the first time 
more than 1,100 cases will be filed during a fiscal year. This high plateau of 
effective enforcement activity will be curtailed by the House action because less 
staff will be available to try the cases when they come to trial. There will also 
be less legal advice available in support of the administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, and other related workmen’s compensation statutes. 

A proposed program increase for 1958 of $6,590 (1 additional attorney position) 
for the appellate litigation program was disallowed. This increase was justified 
because important cases testing wage determinations made under authority of 
the Public Contracts Act will reach the appellate court stage in 1958. In addi- 
tion, in this program area there are still serious unresolved legal problems with 
respect to the Puerto Rican wage order program as a result of the drastic changes 
made by the 1955 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Another proposed program increase for 1958 of $11,325 (2 additional positions) 
for the employees’ compensation program was also disallowed. With these addi- 
tional positions, the amount of recoveries from third-party tortfeasors respon- 
sible for injuring Government employees during their work could be substan- 
tially increased. A large portion of such recoveries remains in the Treasury as 
a net gain to the Government. 

Activity 2. Interpretations and legal advisory services 

The House action reduced this activity by $42,225 (6 positions) under the 1958 
estimate. This includes disallowance of the requested program increase of 
$7,825 and $34,400 reduction in operations below the 1957 base because of trans- 
ferred and mandatory cost items. These items, in addition to a fund transfer 
from the “Mexican farm labor program” appropriation, covers contributions to 
the civil-service retirement fund and the departmental working capital fund 
which must be met in 1958. 

The House action, if sustained, will mean less available legal services to the 
constituent bureaus of the Department in the administration of the statutes en- 
trusted to the Department. Of particular importance are the legal services, inter- 
pretations, and opinions which are given continuously to the Wage and Hour 
Division on the Federal wage, hour, and child labor laws; to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security on the unemployment insurance, employment service, Mexican 
farm labor, and veterans’ readjustment assistance programs; to the Bureau of 
Veterans Reemployment Rights on the reemployment rights statutes; to the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation on the various workmen’s compensation 
statutes ; and to the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board in cases which are 
appealed to the Board. 

A proposed program increase for 1958 of $7,825 (1 additional attorney position) 
was sought in this activity for the employment security program. The legal 
work in this area has been added to significantly with supplemental unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, numerous problems raised by State agencies under the 
Reed Act and various new unemployment insurance programs. Because of the 
increasing importance of these matters and of conformity questions regarding 
Federal-State relationships, the proposed increase is well justified. 


\ctivity 3. Wage determinations 


The House action reduced this activity by $23,953 (4 positions) under the 
1958 estimate. This disallowance will result in a reduction by this amount in 
operations below the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost items. 
These items cover contributions to the civil-service retirement fund and the de- 
partmental working capital fund. The House allowed an increase of $49,000 
for the purpose of placing the supplemental funds provided in the current year, 
by transfer from the highway trust fund, on an annual basis in 1958. 

The House action, if sustained, will reduce the resources available to the 
activity for the predetermination of prevailing wages which become minimum 
on federally financed or assisted construction as required under the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended, and several other similar statutes. The time element is of 
vital importance in this work. Extended delays in collecting and evaluating 
the factual basis essential to the processing of these wage determinations, after 
being requested by the Federal procurement agencies, could result in holding 
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up invitations to bid on construction projects of vital importance to the country. 
Forced absorption of the mandatory cost items in 1958 will tend to increase the 
overall time required to process a wage determination request. 

Activity 4. Legislative advisory services 

The House action reduced this activity by $9,092 (1 position) under the 1958 
estimate. This will result in a reduction by this amount in operations below 
the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost items which must be 
met in 1958. These items cover contributions to the civil-service retirement 
fund and the departmental working capital fund. 

If the action of the House is sustained, the forced absorption of these manda- 
tory cost items would have a deterring effect on the multitude of important 
legislative and other legal advisory services performed in this activity for all 
the constituent bureaus and top policymaking officers of the Department. 
Activity 5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) 

The House action reduced this activity by $91,963 .(17 positions). This in- 
cludes disallowance of the requested program increase of $14,010 and $77,953 
reduction in operations below the 1957 base because of transferred and manda- 
tory cost items which must be met in 1958. These items, in addition to a fund 
transfer from the Mexican farm labor program appropriation, covers contri- 
butions to the civil-service retirement fund and the departmental working capital 
fund. The House allowed an increase of $16,000 for the purpose of placing the 
supplemental funds provided in the current year, by transfer from the highway 
trust fund, on an annual basis in 1958. 

The effect of the House action, if sustained, will mean a reduction below the 
1957 base in the work being performed by the regional offices. This work is 
concerned primarily with enforcement actions in administrative proceedings and 
in the Federal district courts in support of the principal Federal wage, hour, 
and child labor laws—the Fair Labor Standards and the Public Contracts Act; 
and with the preparation of advisory opinions and the rendering of day-to-day 
legal advice on questions arising under the statutes and Executive orders ad- 
ministered by the Department. 

The proposed program increase of $14,010 (2 additional attorney positions) 
which the House disallowed was related to the Mexican farm labor program. 
There has been a progressive increase in the legal problems created by the Mexi- 
can farm labor program not only in interpretation and construction of the mi- 
grant labor agreement and the standard work contract but also because of the 
increased number of compliance cases arising under the program. Since in 
many of these compliance cases there is a potential financial liability against the 
United States, it is highly important that these cases receive careful legal serv- 
ice before any joint determination is made. Involved also is the need for meet- 
ings and discussions with Mexican consuls, employers, administrative officials, 
representatives of labor unions and other parties with respect to the operation 
of the program. 

Activity 6. Executive direction and management services 

The House action reduced this activity by $10,253 (1 position) under the 
1958 estimate. This will result in a reduction by this amount in operations be- 
low the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost items which must 
be met in 1958. These items cover contributions to the civil-service retirement 
fund and the departmental working capital fund. 

The House action, if sustained, will primarily affect and reduce the sup- 
porting services performed by the management services portion of the activity. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Rothman, we are glad to have you here this 
morning and will be glad to have you make any statement you see fit, 
sir. 

Mr. Roruman. Senator Hill, with your permission, I would like 
to file for the record a written statement and would like to supplement 
it with an additional statement. 

Senator Hitz. Very well; your prepared statement will appear in 
the record at this point. 





= 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR OF LABOR 


I appreciate this opportunity once more to present the justification of the 
budget estimates of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming fiscal year. 

During the past few years, the Department of Labor has taken many steps 
to improve its programs and the administration of laws which promote the wel- 
fare of the Nation’s working people. This has greatly accelerated the work of 
the Solicitor’s Office, particularly its law-enforcement activities. These activities 
include litigation, interpretations, administration, and other advisory services. 

Despite the increased workload, it has been our firm purpose to handle every 
case in such a way that no charge of partiality can be made in any instance. It 
has also been our goal to prevent the accumulation of any backlogs and to give 
to the public prompt and courteous service. 1 believe that we have succeeded 
in meeting these goals. The Department’s record has won increasing respect 
and confidence from workers and employers alike, as well as from the public. 

The litigation of the Department, and especially that which reaches the highest 
court, involves issues that have a direct effect upon the welfare of millions of 
workers. Often entire industries are affected. 

In 12 decisions or final orders handed down by the Supreme Court in fiscal 
year 1956 in which we had an interest, the results were 100-percent favorable 
to the Department’s interpretations of the two major Federal wage-and-hour 
laws, the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. The most important cases related to those brought by cotton, textile, and 
woolen mills in an effort to have declared invalid the Secretary’s minimum-wage 
determinations under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. The Supreme 
Court’s refusal to review the decisions of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, upholding the Secretary’s authority to prescribe uniform industry- 
wide standards, left those decisions in effect. 

The increase in our enforcement activity under the Fair Labor Standards 
and Public Contracts Acts is reflected in the number of cases filed in the Federal 
district courts and in administrative proceedings. These actions have grown 
from 581 in fiscal 1954, to 646 in fiscal 1955, to 719 in fiscal 1956, and the increase 
is continuing. During the first 8 months of the current fiscal year, almost as 
many cases have been filed as during all of the last fiscal year. We expect the 
total for fiscal 1957 will be in excess of 1,100. 

Restitution of back wages agreed to through legal actions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act totaled $370,678 in fiscal 1953; $277,965 in 1954; $193,867 
in 1955; and $441,587 in 1956. In December of the current fiscal year the great- 
est single recovery ever achieved under the Fair Labor Standards Act, either 
by litigation or administrative action, occurred. A group of cases decided by 
the Supreme Court in favor of the Department resulted in the payment of 
$236,629 in back wages to 1,810 employees. 

Gross recoveries in third party tort proceedings under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act is another important enforcement indicator. In fiscal year 
1953 these recoveries totaled $2,188,563 ; in 1954, $2,098,712; in 1955, $2,069,202 ; 
and 1956, $2,403,916. This latter amount is the greatest recovered in any fiscal 
year under the act. 

Enforcement cases under the Davis-Bacon and related acts in fiscal year 1953 
totaled 152; in 1954, 307; in 1955, 404; and in 1956, 692. Ineligibility determina- 
tions for failure to comply with the Federal law on wages and working condi- 
tions in fiscal 1953 were 8; in 1954, 16; in 1955, 28; and in 1956, 36. Firms and 
individuals declared ineligible cannot bid on Government contracts for a period 
of 3 years. 

In this same Davis-Bacon area, restitution to workers in fiscal 1953 totaled 
$103,542; in 1954, $326,460; in 1955, $196,397; and in 1956, $224,816. In De 
cember of the current fiscal year the largest single recovery in the history of 
the Davis-Bacon Act was obtained (over $44,000). 

Wage determinations issued under the Davis-Bacon program totaled 20,188 
in fiscal 1953; 17,743 in 1954; 17,770 in 1955; and 22,133 in 1956. The latter 
figure is an alltime high. Determinations to date in the current fiscal year are 
running well ahead of last year and, based on estimates received from the con- 
tracting agencies themselves, may reach the unprecedented total of 31,000. 

The work of the wage determination activity was already at a high peak when 
there was added to it the wage determination program under the Federal-Aid 
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Highway Act of 1956. This act applies to the highway program the Davis-Bacon 
Act requirements, with certain modifications spelled out in the act. One im- 
portant change requires the Department of Labor to consult with State highway 
departments. The Senate Appropriation Committee last year described this 
provision as follows: 

“The Secretary of Labor cannot delegate to any contracting agency the re- 
sponsibility placed exclusively upon him to determine the prevailing wage rates 
in accordance with the statutory standards. He is required, however, to ‘consult 
with the highway department of the State in which a project on the Interstate 
System is to be performed’ and to predetermine these wage rates ‘after giving 
due regard to the information thus obtained’.” 

Over 800 highway program determinations have been issued and in each case 
we have consulted the appropriate State highway department. We will con- 
tinue this cooperative procedure as this program is accelerated. We understand 
that this is what the Congress wants us to do and we find it a very satisfactory 

yay to operate. Apparently the State highway officials also like it. In January 
the president of their association, Mr. W. A. Bugge, had this to say before the 
Senate Committee on Public Works regarding the relationships of the State 
highway departments with us: 

‘We wish to say that Solicitor Stuart Rothman of the Labor Department and 
his staff have displayed a most sincere cooperative attitude in their dealings 
with the departments and have expeditiously furnished prevailing wage rates.” 

Mr. Bugge also stated that the wage determination program under the act 
“seems to be working out very well.” 

The supplemental funds provided in the current year for the Federal-aid high- 
way program should be put on an anuual basis for fiscal 1958. This accounts 
for the increase of $65,000 requested for the operation of the program. Funds 
for this program are derived from the highway trust fund created by section 209 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 

As part of its enforcement responsibilities the Solicitor’s Office performs func- 
tions under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. It supervises litigation 
to obtain reimbursement of compensation paid to Federal employees or their de- 
pendents under the act in cases where third parties are responsible for the injury 
for which compensation is paid by the Government. Eleven thousand dollars ad- 
ditions is requested in 1958 for the employees’ compensation activity. The re- 
quested increase would provide for 1 additional attorney and 1 additional clerk- 
stenographer. The Government presently recovers about $114 million per year 
from persons responsible for injuring Government employees during their work. 
If we had additional personnel, the amount of these recoveries from third party 
tortfeasors could be substantially increased. 

An increase of $6,400 (one additional position) is requested in 1958 for the 
appellate litigation activity. A substantial increase in this program is ex- 
pected. Attacks now being made, or expected to be made, upon wage determina- 
tions under the Public Contracts Act will reach the appellate court stage in 
fiscal 1958. There are also serious unresolved legal problems with respect to 
the Puerto Rican wage-order program. These arise from the drastic changes 
made by the 1955 amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The employment-security activity has been added to significantly with supple- 
mental unemployment-insurance programs, numerous problems raised by State 
agencies under the Reed Act, and various new unemployment insurance programs. 
Because of the increasing importance of these matters and of conformity ques- 
tions regarding Federal-State relationships, it is difficult for the legal staff to 
keep up with the work. We are asking for one additional attorney for this 
program. 

Over 428,000 Mexican nationals came into the country last year under the 
Mexican farm-labor program. This number does not necessarily reflect the 
workload, but the legal problems created by the Mexican farm-labor program 
are increasing. Since many compliance cases under this program may result in 
liability for the United States, it is highly important that these cases receive 
careful legal review. In addition there is need for discussion with Mexican 
counsuls, employers, administrative officials, representatives of labor unions and 
others. Two additional attorney positions are requested in the regional offices 
for this program. 

As the statistics which I have presented show, the volume of work of the 
Solicitor’s office has increased in each of the past 4 years. We think that this 
work has been performed well and that the laws entrusted to us have not been ad- 
ministered fairly, impartially and efficiently. Our purpose is to continue to 
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improve our performance and the modest increases requested will help to do 
so. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Roruman. I wish to emphasize that the $214,070 reduction by 
the House of Representatives below the request for 1958 would cut the 
appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor considerably below our 
level for the present fiscal year. 

The estimate submitted included a modest increase of $39,750, cov- 
ering six positions, to assist us in handling our increased workload. 
If the action of House stands, the Office of the Solicitor would suffer a 
loss of $174,320 below the revised 1957 base. 

Senator Hinz. Is that below what you have for the present fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. RoruMan. Below what we have for the present fiscal year. 

Senator Hitu. That is, $174,320 below what you have for the present 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir, below the revised 1957 base. 

The only way this can be absorbed is to reduce the staff below the 
1957 level, to the serious detriment of our law-enforcement activities 
and other programs. 

MANDATORY CHARGES 


The amount approved by the House is the same as the direct appro- 
priation for fiscal 1957. However, in fiscal 1958 the Solicitor’s Office 
must meet $132,220 in mandatory charges for retirement and for the 
departmental working capital fund which we do not have to meet in 
the current fiscal yea1 

In addition to these items, there must be added the amount trans- 
ferred from the Mexican farm labor budget as suggested by this com- 
mittee last year, as well as our part of the base funds transferred from 
the Office of the Secretary for the departmental working capital fund. 

These amount to $270,500 and $14,600, respectively. 

The revised base for 1957, including the previously mentioned man- 
datory items and the authorized $365, ,000 to be derived from the high- 
way trust fund, thus becomes $2,560,320. The House approval of 
$2,386,000 is $174,320 short to carry the staff approved for 1957 on an 
annual basis in 1958. This will involve a reduction of 29 jobs below 
the 1957 authorized strength. 

In addition, the House action will not allow for a program expan- 
sion of 6 position, at $39,750, proposed for 1958. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


The volume of work of the Solicitor’s office has increased in each 
of the last 4 years. The appropriations have increased, but only to 
take care of the increased workload. We think that this work has 
been performed well and the laws entrusted to us have been admin- 
istered fairly and impartially and efficiently. 

It is my earnest hope that we can continue to improve our per- 
formance. However, if the House reduction stands, I fear that our 
efliciency of operation will be impaired at the expense of the wage 
earners who benefit by proper enforcement of our labor laws. 

Senator Hix. I might point out that there are two reasons why 
the acts of Congress have, of course, increased your work. One is the 
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increase of the minimum wage and the other is the highway con- 
struction program. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Roruman. That is true, Senator. 

Senator Hix. Are there any other activities that have increased 
your work recently besides those two 4 

Mr. Roruman. The recently enacted Reed bill in the area of em- 
ployment security has incre sased the number of interpretations re- 
quested by the States concerning the use of the funds made available to 
the States by the Reed bill. 

In addition to these specific laws, I believe that there has been a 
general acceleration of the programs of the Labor Department, and 
it has increased the activities and work of the Solicitor’s Office. 

Those are the only three laws, however, that occur to me at this 
moment. 

Senator Hitu. Referring to the 29 positions which you would lose 
if the House figure stands, can as reak those down for us very 
briefly? How many lawyers and what other types of personnel are 
included in that figure? Do you have that offhand? Can you tell 
us how many of those 29 are lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. At this point, Senator, it is only an estimate, but 
of the 29 it would be approximately 18 to 20 attorneys, and a large 
number of them would be in the field offices where they are presently 
needed to take care of the increased workload brought about by liti- 
gation under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

If I may, I would like to give you an example and tell you what 
our problem is. 

Senator Hitz. Go right ahead, sir. 


WORKLOAD OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Roruman. During the last year, the number of cases filed in the 
courts under the Fair Labor Standards Act has been running at about 
100 cases a month. That would mean that the total litigation case- 
load under the Fair Labor Standards Act for the coming fiscal year 
will be in the area of between 1,000 and 1,200 cases, which would be the 
largest caseload in the history of the act since 1938. We have at- 
tempted to budget our activities in such a way that we will have 
trained attorneys available at the time when the caseload hits. The 
caseload has now hit, and if we do not have the funds required to 
increase our force, we will not have the staffs in the field offices to 
handle the work. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 


Senator Hitz. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Rothman, getting 
to the subject of the Federal-Aid Highway Act: The question was 
raised on the floor of the House as to whether or not the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 authorizes the use of highway trust fund money 
for administrative expenses of the Labor Department in the matter 
of wage determinations. Has there been any determination of that 
question ? 

If not, what is being done to determine that. question ? 

Mr. Roruman. This is being done to find out, Senator: The De- 
partment of Labor has requested the General Accounting Office to fur- 
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nish the Department with an opinion which, of course, would be made 
available immediately to this subcommittee. 

Senator Hit. Do you expect to have that shortly ? 

Mr. Roruman. The General Accounting Office advised me orally 
this morning that it hopes to have it at the end of this week or the 
first part of next week. 

Senator Hiii. As soon as you get that opinion, will you let us have 
acopy? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, indeed, Senator. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Cieneral Accounting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: I would appreciate your consideration of a question 
that has recently been raised concerning the proper construction of certain 
language in the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. 

In the 2d session of the 84th Congress there was enacted the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, section 115 of which requires the Secretary of Labor to 
perform certain functions with respect to the predetermination of prevailing 
wage rates for highway projects on the Interstate System. At the same time 
there was enacted the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, which established a high- 
way trust fund and, in section 209 (f) (1) of the Act, provided that amounts 
in the trust fund “shall be available, as provided by appropriation Act, for 
making expenditures * * * to meet those obligations of the United States * * * 
which are attributable to Federal-aid highways, including those portions of 
general administrative expenses of the Bureau of Public Roads payable from 
such appropriations ).” 

After the passage of this legislation, in the same session of the Congress, the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, was enacted. There was ap- 
propriated by this act for salaries and expenses of the Office of the Solicitor, 
Department of Labor, “$300,000, to be derived from the highway trust fund 
created by section 209 of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956." The committee 
report on the bill stated that this amount was “for necessary salaries and ex- 
penses in carrying out the additional duties placed on the Secretary of Labor 
as a result of the application of the Davis-Bacon Act to highway projects on the 
Interstate System as provided in section 115 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956." (S. Rept. No. 2770, 84th Cong. 2d sess.). 

A question has now been raised as to whether section 209 (f) (1) of the 
Highway Revenue Act authorizes the use of funds from the highway trust fund 
for administrative expenses of the Department of Labor in making wage deter- 
minations as provided in section 115 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

As will be seen from the attached copy of section 115 of the Highway Act, no 
highway project on the Interstate System can proceed until the Secretary of 
Labor has performed the functions required of him. He is required to consult 
With State highway departments and give due regard to the information thus 
obtained in making his predeterminations of wages, and it is further required 
that these predeterminations “shall be set out in each project advertisement for 
bids and each bid proposal form and shall be made part of the contract covering 
the project.” 

Since it seemed clear that the obligations for salaries and expenses required 
to perform these functions are, under the act, “attributable to Federal-aid 
highways”, the Department requested Congress to provide a supplemental ap- 
propriation from the trust fund to carry out this function. In so doing, how- 
ever the Department pointed out that “if Congress should consider it more 
appropriate we would have no objection to an appropriation from general 
revenues.” in this connection your attention is directed to the enclosed copy 
of a letter from the Secretary of Labor to the chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, dated July 16, 1956. 
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I would appreciate receiving your advice in this matter. If there is any 
additional information which you desire before reaching a decision, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 16, 1957. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF LABOR: 

DeaR Mr. Secretary: By letter dated April 3, 1957, with enclosures, the 
Acting Secretary of Labor requested our advice whether section 209 (f) (1) of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 399), authorizes the use of funds from 
the highway trust fund for administrative expenses of the Department of Labor 
in making wage determinations provided for in section 115 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 385). 

In section 115 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the Congress extended 
the requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act of August 30, 1935, as amended (40 
U. S. C. 276a), to highway projects of the National System of Interstate High- 
ways. The Congress further provided therein that the Secretary of Labor shall 
make predeterminations of prevailing wage rates, which “shall be set out in each 
project advertisement for bids and in each bid proposal form and shall be made 
a part of the contract covering the project.” 

Section 209 of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 established a highway 
trust fund on the books of the Government, and in subsection (f) (1) thereof 
defined the scope of its expenditure availability as follows: 

“(1) Federal-aid highway program.—Amounts in the trust fund shall be avail- 
able, as provided by appropriation acts, for making expenditures after June 30, 
1956, and before July 1, 1972, to meet those obligations of the United States 
heretofore or hereafter incurred under the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, which are attributable to Federal-aid 
highways (including those portions of general administrative expenses of the 
Bureau of Public Roads payable from such appropriations) .” 

In his letter the Acting Secretary of Labor expresses the view to the effect that 
expenses in connection with making the wage determinations constitute obliga- 
tions that are “attributable to Federal-aid highways” and, therefore, properly 
payable from the highway trust fund. The same conclusion was stated in an 
accompanying memorandum of law of the Solicitor of your Department. 

The quoted section 209 (f) (1)—by its plain terms—makes amounts estab- 
lished in the highway trust fund available, as provided by appropriation acts, 
for expenditure after June 30, 1956, and before July 1, 1972, to cover those obliga- 
tions which are attributable to Federal-aid highways. The parenthetical state- 
ment “inelnding those portions of general administrative expenses of the Bureau 
of Public Roads payable from such appropriations” merely emphasizes the 
congressional intent that the fund is to be used to defray the administrative 
expenses incurred by the Bureau of Public Roads in carrying out the Federal-aid 
highway program. 

In reporting out H. R. 10660 which became the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, 
it was stated in House Report No. 2022 (p. 70), and in Senate Report No. 2054 
(p. 37) with reference to said section 209 (f) (1) that “The expenditures 
referred to are those which normally have been paid out of the appropriation 
entitled ‘Federal-aid highways, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce’.” While this explanation of the character of expenditures properly 
chargeable to the fund may have been intended to operate as a restriction on its 
authorized uses, such explanation may not be construed as precluding the 
Congress from utilizing the fund for other or more extended purposes if it 
chooses to do so. And it must be recognized that the latest expression of the 
Congress is controlling (see 19 Comp. Gen. 961). 

If your inquiry is directed to the question of whether a proposed appropriation 
from the highway trust fund to the Department of Labor to carry out its Davis- 
Bacon Act functions is so authorized by the enabling legislation as not to be 
subject to a point of order under the rules of the respective Houses of the 
Congress, this, of course, is a matter not within our province to decide, but 
rather for determination by those Houses in conducting their proceedings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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USE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Senator Porrer. Could Iaska question along that line? 

Senator Hitt. Go right ahead, Senator. 

Senator Porrer. Even if you ‘get an opinion that you have the au- 
thority to take funds from the highway trust fund to administer the 
Bacon-Davis provisions of the Highway Act, I think it is a bad 
practice for any agency to start dipping into the highway trust 
fund. 

If the Department of Labor can do it, then it would follow that 
the Department of the Treasury could do it because they collect the 
taxes, they can dip in. Then the first thing you know, we will 
have a trust fund without any funds in it. 

Mr. Roruman. Senator, I appreciate the opportunity to clarify 
that point. 

First, I believe there are a number of distinguishing features in 
this situation from that which may be involved in the example you 
use, the Treasury Department. I think it is perhaps regrettable the 
way in which this matter was first brought out. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act, in section 115, imposes specific 
duties both upon the Secretary of Commerce and upon the Secretary 
of Labor. In no other part of the act, to my knowledge, are specific 
obligations and functions placed upon some other department of the 
Government. So it is distinguishable from any other governmental 
agency that has something to do indirectly with the highway pro- 
gram. But here, under one provision of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, as a matter of specific obligation with respect to the develop- 
ment of programs, the Secretary of Commerce has to do certain 
things, the Secretary of Labor has to do certain things, directly at- 
tributable to this program and to no other program. 


FINANCING PROVISIONS 


The financing provisions of the highway trust fund provides that 
the funds shall be available to pay the expenses attributable “ the 
Federal highway program as determined by appropriation acts. I do 
not see any distinction between giving one department of Govern- 
ment funds from the trust fund to carry out its specific obligations 
imposed by this law and giving another department, also expressly 
mentioned in the very same paragraph of the statute, the funds 
with which to carry out its specific obligations. 

But I also appreciate that it is a matter for the Congress, as it was 
last year when it determined that the trust fund was the appropriate 
source. The same Congress that enacted the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, including the financing provisions, determined that it 
would make the funds available from this particular fund. The 
record will show, of course, that at that time there was no dipping 
into the fund on the part of the Labor Department. We suggested 
that while it may be made available from the trust fund—and several 
Senators in the record indicated that was the case—we pointed out 
that it would be perfectly acceptable to have it made available from 
some other source. But I believe, as a matter of budgeting, that there 
is good reason that where the statute expressly provides that specific 
duties are imposed on an agency of the Government, that it might be 
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desirable—and it is a matter for the Congress to decide—that the 
money should be made available from the same fund. 


CRITICISM OF USE OF TRUST FUND 


Senator Porrrr. As a matter of the budget, I think it is a bad 
practice, because this is a budgetary item. You have Bacon-Davis 
provisions in other acts, in which you go through the regular channels 
of securing an appropriation to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Rornman. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. When an exception is made here, particularly with 
a trust. fund where taxes that the public is paying have been increased ; 
assuming that the funds will go for a highway construction program, 
I think we are establishing a bad precedent. I would much prefer 
that if you need addition: ul employees or whatever you need to carry 
out the Bacon-Davis provisions of the act. that the Department of 
Labor present the request as a regular budgetary item. 

If this present situation is allowed to stand, I can see where other 
agencies of the Government might say, “Well, we will ask for an item 
of appropriation to carry out certain provisions and we will tap the 
trust. fund.” 

DIRECT APPROPRIATION PRACTICE APPROVED 


Personally, Iam fearful of that. I hope we can strike this from the 
bill so that you can ask, as a direct appropriation, for the funds you 
need to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Rorm™Man. Senator, as the Department of Labor said last year, 
if the Congress should consider it more appropriate, appropriations 
can be made from the general revenues. But T do think it well to 
keep in mind that the Department of Labor stands in a different 
position from any other agency of the Government that is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in this bill as having responsibilities. In that 
respect we stand in the same position, I would think, as other Gov- 
ernment agencies that are expressly given responsibilities in the act. 
But I again say it is certainly up to the Congress to determine. 

Senator Porrer. It is a matter for the Congress to decide, I appre- 
ciate that. But I am convinced that it is better to do it in the appro- 
priation, in my personal opinion. 

Senator Pasrorr. Are we talking about the $365,000 now ? 

Mr. Rormman. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER RECOMMENDED BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Pasrorr. Whose idea was it to transfer the $365,0007 Was 
it in the recommended budget of the House of Representatives? Did 
the Department of Labor originally recommend it that way, or was 
that the solution in the House? 

Mr. Rornwan. Last year when the matter was considered the 
Bureau of the Budget made a recommendation that it be paid from 
the highway trust fund. The Senate Appropriations Committee so 
allowed it, the House conferees so allowed it, and it was confirmed by 
both the Senate and the House last year. 

At the time it was considered last year two Senators pointed out that 
it could be made available from that fund, and one of them thought 
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that it could not be made available from any other source. This 
year, following the precedent established, we submitted the same 
proposal, and while the question was raised a short time ago in the 
House, it was allowed by the House. 


ATTORNEYS IN FIELD OFFICES 


Senator Pasrorr. You say that the personnel involved would entail 
18 to 20 attorneys in the field offices. How is that distribution made ? 
How does that work? Do you have offices all over the country ? 

Mr. Rotman. We have 10 regional offices, Senator. The regional 
offices, among their other duties, administer and enforce the legal 
aspects of the Department’s programs, including the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. A good example would 
be the recent activities of our regional office in Boston in connection 
with the home workers in the jewelry industry in the New Eng- 
land area 

A heavy part of the Department’s litigation caseload falls within 
the work of the regional offices, and it would be there where we chee 
be very heavily hit by a reduction in force. Of course, we could, i 
necessary, make some of the adjustments in the central office. We 
would have to determine what would be the wisest thing in the interests 
of good government to go. 

Senator Pastore. Overall, how many attorneys do you have in 
the office doing this kind of work, including the regional offices and 
the central office here? T am talking now in connection with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT PROVISION 


Senator Hitt. If you will excuse me for just a moment, Senator, 
before we get to the Fair Labor Standards Act, it might be good to 
have in our record at this point the provision in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act that we have really been discussing here. That provi- 
sion is as follows: 

Sec. 209 (f) ExpeNpitUurEs From Trust FUND. 

(1) FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM.—Amounts in the trust funds shall be 
available, as provided by appropriation acts, for making expenditures after 
June 30, 1956, and before July 1, 1972, to meet those obligations of the United 
States heretofore or hereafter incurred under the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, which are attributable to 
Federal-aid highways (including those portions of general administrative ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Public Roads payable from such appropriations). 

That, of course, does not make any reference at all to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The only reference it makes to a department is to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, where we would expect it to be, of 
course, because that is the Bureau that administers the program. 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


To bear out what Mr. Rothman has said, I will read some language 
from the Deficiency Appropriation Act of last year, reading from 
chapter VI of that act: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Salaries and expenses: For an additional amount for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” $300,000, to be derived from the highway trust fund created by sec- 
tion 209 of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 

That was just a specific thing for the present fiscal year, but I 
thought we ought to have that since we have been discussing this 
matter. I thought we might have those two provisions of the 
statutes in here. 

Senator Pasrorr. Am I to understand, from what the gentleman 
has already said, that that was the idea that was alres dy advanced 
last year by the Senate committee, this authorization of the money ? 

Senator Hi. That was an estimate sent up to us by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The estimate come up to the Senate committee from the 
Bureau of the Budget and we put that estimate into the bill, which 
meant that the estimate was put in by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Then, of course, it was approved by the Senate, and then 
it went to a conference committee of the House, and the House con- 
ferees agreed to it, and, of course, both the Senate and the House 
approved the conference report. 

I do not like to interrupt, Senator, but I thought it might be well 
to get this in with regard to that question. 

Senator Pastore. That puts it in the proper chronological order. 


HOUSE VOTE ON REDUCTION 


Senator Hinz. That is right. 

Also in that connection, Mr. Rothman, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that the House vote on the new reduction was a rather 
decisive vote, 241 for the deduction and 171 against it. That is about 
a 70-vote majority. Some of those votes were rather close, we know, 
but this one was a rather decisive vote. 

Mr. Roruman. You are correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. In one of those votes, you know, the reduction lost 
by one vote. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Huw. That is another matter entirely from what we are 
discussing here, but they lost by one vote. I think the vote was about 
206 to 207. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would be interested in having Mr. 
Rothman give us the specific details as to what his problems would be 
in the event the House figure stands. I was not here at the time you 
opened the hearing this morning. 

I have been reading your statement, Mr. Rothman, since arriving 
at the hearing this morning. I was detained in my office with a long- 
distance call. 

I would like to have the answers specifically as to what the House 
reduction would do to your Department. How would it affect your 
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ability to carry the load that you must carry and be responsive to the 
needs of the public that you serve, if the House cut stands? 

Senator Hiri. Will you excuse me just 1 minute, Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hii. I think Mr. Rothman attempted to summarize that 
for us while you were tied up on that telephone call. I felt a little 
guilty in interrupting Senator Pastore’s questions. Would you let 
him complete his questioning and then we can go back to you, Senator 
Thye? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Senator Pasrorr. That is exactly what I have been trying to get at. 
We have been told that there would be a cut in personnel, and that 
among them would be 18 to 20 attorneys who enforce the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in the field. I want to know how that cut would affect 
the enforcement of that act. 

Senator Tire. That is exactly what my question is. 

Senator Pasrore. Just mentioning numbers will mean nothing un- 
less we get an overall picture of what the result will be. 

Mr. Rornmman. If I may, before I reply to your question, Senator 
Pastore, I would like to comment briefly on one of Senator Hill’s 
comments. 

ABSORPTION OF MANDATORY CUTS 


A number of the Members of the House have told me that they did 
not understand, at the time the cut in the Solicitor’s Office was made, 
that it would be necessary for the Solicitor’s Office to absorb these 
mandatory costs, but the matter had developed to the point where 
there was not much that they could do about it at that point. 


TOTAL FIELD STRENGTH 


In answer to your question, Senator Pastore, you asked what our 
total strength was, and this is the answer : Our total base or authorized 
strength for the field offices are 93 attorneys, and the 2 principal Fed- 
eral wage and hour laws, the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act, would be affected. 

As I pointed out, enforcement actions under these two major laws 
have increased steadily over the past several months. The rate of 
filing cases is the largest in the history of the act. Now that the time 
has come to handle those cases, in fairness not only to the employees 
involved but to the employers, we will not have the necessary strength. 

In addition to the total 29 positions which will be below our author- 
ized base, other positions will have to be distributed within the central 
office and elsewhere. 

So, in general, we will not be in a position to carry on the law- 
enforcement activities of the Department of Labor as well as if we 
were permitted to stay on our authorized base strength that we were 
authorized to have in 1957. 


RECOVERIES FROM THIRD-PARTY TORT FEASORS 


We would also appreciate the additional modest request that we 
made. Among the purposes of the request, here is an example: The 
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Federal Government presently obtains from third-party tort feasors, 
who injure Federal workers to whom the Government must pay wor k. 
men’s compensation, a kind of subrogation right. Gross recoveries 
from third parties in the calendar year 1956 amounted to $2,510,416. 
We have a very small staff, and if we were allowed to have 2 addi- 
tional persons, 1 attorney and 1 secretary, we believe that we could 
save for the Government a substantially increased amount of money. 

Senator Hit. Do you have any further questions, Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. No 

Senator Hirt. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

That amount of money that you would secure for the Government, 
Mr. Rothman, would be what kind of money? And why is it owed to 


the Government? 
TYPICAL CASE 


Mr. Rormman. For this reason, Senator: Let us take an example. 
An automobile driver strikes and injures a United States mail car 
and injures the driver; the United States Government must pay work- 
men’s compensation under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
to the employee of the United States Post Office. Unless some efforts 
are made to obtain the amount in damages from the third party, who 
was at fault, who struck the United States employee, that person 
is relieved of a financial obligation that he does have. 

Senator Tiryr. And it is your Department’s responsibility to pur- 
sue that case and to collect damages if it is possible to collect them? 

Mr. Roruman. Our responsibility is the responsibility to see that 
somebody pursues that case. The United States employee may on his 
own pursue it, but in such a case we recoup our payments. 

Senator Tryr. Does the responsibility fall to the District At- 
torney’s Office in the respective State where the accident occurs ? 

Mr. Roruman. No. We have been using counsel well-versed and 
qualified by experience and reputation to obtain it. 

Senator Tuy. Let me use an example here. Just assume now that 
a mail carrier driving down a city street in St. Paul was struck by 
Mr. A—we will call him that for the sake of identification—and that 
Mr. A has insurance and that the police and everybody concerned 
have established the fact that Mr. A’s car hit the mail carrier and 
that the mail carrier was injured; how do you proceed in that par- 
ticular case? 

I am not a lawyer and am not familiar with the procedure in such 
cases, 

Mr. Rornman. It is a very complicated arrangement, and one in 
which the Government, in or der to maintain the proper role of Govern- 
ment and not otherwise, does not go too far. 

In answer to your question, I ‘will say we do not hire the attorney. 
It is the responsibility of the injured person to obtain his own counsel, 
and he can choose whatever attorney he wishes. There are some in- 
stances where the injured person, for one reason or another, including 
his lack of interest because he is obtaining workman’s compensation 
from the Government, does not do anything. 

In those cases we do have approved attorneys in the area, and we 
recommend the attorney. 
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Senator Tuyr. Let me pursue that just a little further. Say that 
the man was struck, that there was damage to the mail truck. Who 
collects for the mail-truck damage ? Do - you collect it, as a depart- 
ment, or does the district attorney collect it? Or who is responsible 
for collecting for the damage to that mail truck? Does that not fall 
to the Postmaster General and his staff to go into the damage there? 

Mr. Roruman. For the damage to the mail truck, I would say “Yes.” 


FUNCTIONS UNDER EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Senator Ture. In the event that the man has suffered a physical 
disability, he i is going to limp for some time, who establishes the extent 
of the man’s disability ? He has now been caused to limp and he is 
not going to be as active and probably will not get back on his mail 
route. 

Mr. Roruman. The United States Department of Labor, through 
the administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Senator Tuy. Is that where you come in ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. In proportion to the number of automobiles on the 
highways and on the streets, your so-called accidents have increased 
and you have more cases of that type, which you have to follow into 
court; is that correct? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. If you do not follow the case, that man may be 
drawing employees’ compensation for some additional time and he 
may come up with a claim which one of us people in Congress would 
have to pursue through the Judiciary Committee because “he suffered 
a permanent disability. 

Is my understanding of that correct ? 

Mr. Roruman. Under the Federal Employees’ C ompensation Act, 
we believe that permanent disability, all aspects of the injury, can be 
handled administratively. There is a period of limitations involved. 
We do find that members of the Congress, because of a late filing, are 
asked to see whether the administrative agency will consider one of 
these claims for one reason or another. 

Senator Tryer. That is right. 

Then another consideration is that if he has suffered a permanent 
disability and the man that struck his mail truck had liability insur 
ance. Or do you, as Solicitor, concern yourself with making certain 
that he has pursued legally to collect damages for the physical dis- 
ability that he has suffered, to collect from the insurance company 
that covers the other man’s vehicle and the other man / 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct, Senator. As Solicitor, it is our 
obligation to see to it that the employee has pursued this matter so 
that the Federal Government recoups and obtains whatever funds are 
due it because of the incident. 

Senator Pastore. But as to the actual work in the field, insofar : 
the bringing of the suit is concerned, even by subrogation, is th: at hen 
by one of these 18 or 20 attorneys that are being dropped, or is that 
done by some attorney in some other department? I think that is the 
question that Senator T hye wants answered. 

Senator Turn. Yes. 
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Senator Pastore. It is true that we have these rights under the law, 
but who actually carries out the machinations of bringing this to a 
substantial collection of damages ? 

Mr. Roruman. Because of the arrangement under the law, the in- 
jured employee can obtain his own counsel. 

Senator Pasrore. And so he usually does, because his damages 
there would be far in excess of his compensation; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rornman. That is right. 

To answer your previous question, it is done through private 
counsel, 

Senator Pasrorr. Now you come to the question that he has re- 
ceived compensation and you want to recoup the amount of money 
he has received overall in his recovery in court; is that correct? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrorr. How do you do that? Do you employ one of 
these attorneys to do that ? 

Mr. Roruman. No; we do not. 

I can ask Mr. Boote, who is here, the Assistant Solicitor, in charge 
of employees’ compensation to tell you about that. 

Senator Pastore. We are trying to show the justification of these 
18 to 20 attorneys. Let us show it. 

Senator Tuyr. We must have some idea in our minds as to why 
they are necessary; otherwise, for myself, I will say I am going to 
have a terrible time of it, after having answered a lot of mail ‘this 
morning about Government spending, to justify why I should vote 
an increase here. 

I have just gotten through answering some very irritated tax- 
payers. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Boote, can you answer that question ? 


THIRD PARTY CASES 
CASES EXAMINED 


Mr. Boore. Mr. Chairman, let me mention that out of the 18 at- 
torneys mentioned, there are about 2 or 3 attorneys that are con- 
stantly combing cases that come in by the thousands from various 
parts of the country to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and 
look for liability in these third-party cases. They examine, on an 
average, about 15,000 cases a year, that is, either new cases, or cases 
that are sent back for one or more reasons. 

One of their main jobs is to find the liability, to find the cases in 
which we think we can recoup damages. Those cases are combed. 
Very often the liability is so clear that the official superior of the 
employee, following our regulations, will notify this man to proceed 
in accordance with those regul: ations, which would require him to 
institute suit against the third party. 

That is not the end of the line, because very many times we can 
assist the attorney who is trying the case out in the field. He is 
not our attorney, he is a private attorney, but he relies very often on 
material that we can supply him in order to make a better case. 

Senator Tuye. Let us go into that right here. 
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Most of those attorneys take the cases on the basis of getting a 
pereentage of whatever is collected in damages; is that correct / 

Mr. Boorr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not going to go in there and do the legal 
work, are you, and then let the attorney collect the percentage on what 
is obtained as an indemnity against the insurance company ? 

Mr. Boorr. That is correct. But he needs materials to work with, 
that is, he needs evidence, he needs witnesses. 

Senator THyr. Your case is getting weaker. I hope you are not 
going to furnish him the material and ‘the supplies to en: able him to be 
successful in the prosecution of a claim against the insurance com- 
pany, as a private attorney, when we know that most of the time he 
collects a substantial per ‘entage of the damages which he succeeds in 
getting as a claim against the insurance company. You are not mak- 
ing a very strong case if you are saying that you will supply material 
for him when he works on the basis of collecting a percentage of the 
indemnity. 

Mr. Boorr. Let me give you an illustration. 

Senator Pasrorr. Before you do that, let me get into this. I am 
a lawyer, too. 

Senator Tryr. I am not a lawyer. 

Senator Pasrore. Your primary interest is to recoup the money, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Boorr. That is right. 


RECOUPMENT OF COMPENSATION DUE TO COURT RECOVERY 


Senator Pasrorr. The point is that if ever a recovery is made in a 
court of law, you will get back the money that you paid out in compen- 
sation ¢ 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt at that point ? 

Senator Pasrorr. Yes. 

Senator Truyr. The man is allowed a certain amount of compensa- 
tion for a disability or injury, is he not? That is part of the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act; is that right ? 

Mr. Boorr. Workmen’s compensation. 

Senator Tuyr. He is entitled to that, and that is not what you are 
trying to recoup, is it? 

Mr. Boorr. We are trying to recoup the number of dollars paid 
from the employees’ compensation fund to that injured worker, and 
that number of dollars very often, Senator, is greater than the amount 
of recovery he is going to get from the third party. So we have prac- 
tically a hundred percent interest in these cases. 

Senator Pasrorr. He cannot keep both, in other words. You see, 
an employee is entitled to compensation as a matter of right, but 
should he for that injury for which compensation has been paid make 
a recovery of the third party, then he must pay back to the Govern- 
ment the money he collected in compensation. Their job is to see that 
he gets it back. 

Senator Truyr. That is what I want to get clear for the record. 

. Senator Pastore. They have used a lot of words to say a simple 
thing. 


Senator Tue. You have explained it. I want to make certain here 
that that is the pr ocedure. 


i 
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DETERMINATION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Let us take another example now. Suppose that Mr. A was the 
man driving the vehicle that struck a mail carrier’s truck and that 
Mr. B was the mail carrier injured; that Mr. B was laid up for 6 
months because of the injury, before he came back onto the He that 
he was drawing workman’s compensation for all the 6 months that he 
was disabled. How much would he be drawing a week in workman’s 
compensation / 

Mr. Boorr. It a spends on his pay. Let us assume he gets three- 
quarters of his pa) 

Senator Trye. Th: at is three-quarters of whatever pay he draws, 
If he is driving a mail truck it may be somewhere near $5,000. 

Then in this ex: imple assume that you go in there and you examine 
the case when he has brought suit against Mr. A and that Mr. A had 
insurance and that Mr. B succeeded in getting a claim against the 
tbeekieee company and a settlement is made, and assume that the 
settlement is in the round run of so many thousands of dollars; then 
do you go in there to examine the case to determine whether or not 
the man collected as much money as you have paid him? 

Mr. Boorr. The operation is this: He may receive his compensation, 
his workman’s compensation, all during this time, from the very day 
he is hurt. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. I mentioned 6 months. 


AGREEMENT FOR REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Boore. He enters into an agreement to reimburse the Govern- 
ment out of the money he recovers from the third party. 

Senator Tryr. From the insurance company. 

Mr. Boorse. In whatever manner he may recover. 

He may have to sue, or a settlement may be made. But the very 
moment he gets paid by the insurane e company, that is when we reac h 
back to take out all we have paid. That includes the medical expense, 
of course. 

Senator Ture. That is true; the medical expense and the benefits 
paid. 

Suppose that he says, “I still have a pain in my right leg and I am 
confident this is going to remain with me, and every time I take a quick 
step it hurts,” and he says, “Now, here, Iam claiming that some of 
this settlement was for a physical injury that is going to remain per- 
manent”; where do you get into that argument now / 

That is the root of it, because I am quite certain that you would 
have quite a time making a case as to whether you could take all of 
that money away from him. 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Boorr. The statute tells us to do so, so we have to. It is the 
statute that we rest on. It directs that after the employed has re- 
covered he shall reimburse us out of that recovery to the extent of the 
actual number of dollars paid. Then the statute goes on to say that 
the balance remaining in the employee’s hands afterws ard, that is 
the net balance, will also operate as a credit against future compen- 
sation on account of that same injury. So if he is destined to draw 
some further compensation on account of an impaired leg, in this 
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vase, we just would not pay him until the amount which he ordinarily 
would receive as compensation equals the credit. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, I am glad I asked all of these ques- 
tions, because I think we have made a clearer record than we had be- 


fore, or, at least, it is clearer in my mind than it was before these 
questions were asked. 


TOTAL AMOUNTS RECOVERED ANNUALLY 


Senator Pastore. — the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


Can you tell us now, sir, how much your average recoup amounts to 
annually ? 


Senator Hiti. How much does it mean to us? 

Senator Pastore. How much do we recoup ? 

Mr. Boorr. It constitutes really a lot of money. 

Senator Hii. How much did you get last year, for instance? 

Mr. Boorr. I want to start back a little bit further and see if I could 
give you the figures. Unfortunately, I did not bring those figures. 

Senator Him. Can you supply us those figures for the record at 
this point 4 

Mr. Rovuman. Senator, | can supply those figures. 

Senator Pasrore. Right now / 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boorr. From 1941. 

Mr. Roruman. The gross recoveries starting in 1941 have progres- 
sively increased from $469,518 in 1941 to over $2.5 million in 1956. 

[ will be very happy to make available for the record this state- 
ment. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Gross recoveries made in third party cases for the calendar years 1941 to 1956, 
inclusive, Federal Employees Compensation Act 


1941 i - $469, 318. 00 | 1949____________-______ $1, 361, 025. 71 
1942 anew OR, SO OA Rc ikke sk _.. 1, 437, 916. 80 
1943 a 789, 888. 00} 1951 pe ek ee 1, 510, 320. 20 
1944 ee OSS et—s—=“#E 
1945 useage Gy OS | i eee 2, 034, O88. 16 
1946 : ______ 1, 044, 999. 00 | 1954_ cle este dak es 2, 165, 949. 64 
ese di ____.. 1, 370, 295. 52 | 1955 he oe 2 ee ee oe 
1948 ___ eke ess 1 OCT, 108: OT} 20SG ee eee 2, 510, 416. 46 


Prior to the year 1948 reports were prepared by calendar years, since fiscal 
1948 reports are also available on a fiscal year basis as follows: 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
( 5 ee 10645 50.05. 45 ERE O 
[GR a cus cudiiencan eee Pies nian eae 2, 069, 202. 49 
1950- aad Ss sid 1, 526, 129. 20 1006s «= 42,408, 913: 54 
a —_ 1, 400, 472. 00 1957 = ( July- Dec em- 
1952 — tits 1, 671, 189. 00 ber ) jesse 1, 270, 694. 10 
1953 eet 2, 188, 563. 78 


ATTORNEY'S EXPENSES 


Senator Ture. Can you also make available for the record what 
your Solicitor’s expenses have been in connection with this particular 
activity over that same period of time? None of us would object 
once your case is made clear, to the increase in the number of solicitors 
or attorneys if you make your case. 


91359—57——-7 
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Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

We have at the present time 2 attorneys full-time and I believe 1 
part-time in this work, and we are asking for 2 additional persons, 1 
attorney, and 1 stenographer. 

Senator Hinz. At a total cost of how much? 

Mr. Roruman. The total cost of all those now engaged in this work? 

Senator Hitz. No. I am speaking about the additions that you 
want. 

Mr. Roruman. That would be $11,825 for this function. 

Senator Pa. How much is going to this function at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Roruman. I will have to supply that amount. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

At the present time there are approximately 24% man-years of attorney time and 
2 man-years of clerical and stenographic time allocated to the program of 
recoveries in third-party tort cases under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. The estimated cost for the current fiscal year is $34,600. 

This is approximately the same staff that has been devoted to this phase of the 
activity since the employees compensation program was transferred to the 
Department of Labor in 1950. It is our understanding that prior to 1950 there 
were at times as many as five attorneys allocated to this work. 

Senator Pastore. So that the record will be straight on that point, 
let me ask a question. 

If the House figure is allowed, are you saying we will have to curtail 
even existing facilities with respect to these recoupments? Are you 

saying that, ‘for the record now? 

Mr. Roruman. I had not planned, in this particular area, to reduce 
the size of the staff, but if it does not come here it will have to come 
some place else. 

Senator Pastore. But I think the record ought to show it; otherwise 
there will be misunderstanding here. 

Senator Tuyer. I think the record has to be clear here because I 
anticipate that I may be in on the conference and we want the material 
that will give us the proper argument on our side. 


STATEMENT ON EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Rormman. We have prepared a statement which indicates the 
effect of the House action and where the reduction in the base of the 
1957 personnel would have to take place. With the permission of the 
chairman, I will supply that for the record. 

Senator Hiti. Very well. We will appreciate it if you will furnish 
that along with the other information you said you would furnish 
the committee. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity 1. Litigation 


The House action reduced this activity by $36,584 (6 positions) under the 
1958 estimate. This includes disallowance of the requested program increase 
of $17,915 and $18,669 reduction in operations below the 1957 base because of 


transferred and mandatory cost items which must be met in 1958. These items 


cover contributions to the civil-service retirement fund and the departmental 
working capital fund. 
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The House action will mean a reduction in the trial litigation and employees’ 
compensation programs. Less effective enforcement of the two principal Fed- 
eral wage and hour laws—the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tracts Act—will result. Enforcement actions filed in the Federal district courts 
and in administrative proceedings under these two major laws have been 
mounting steadily. For the past several months actions have been filed at the 
rate of 100 or more per month. This rate of filing cases indicates that for the 
first time more than 1,100 cases will be filed during a fiscal year. This high 
plateau of effective enforcement activity will be curtailed by the House action 
because less staff will be available to try the cases when they come to trial. 
There will also be less legal advice available in support of the administration of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, and other related workmen’s compensation statutes. 

A proposed program increase for 1958 of $6,590 (1 additional attorney posi- 
tion) for the appellate litigation program was disallowed. This increase was 
justified because important cases testing wage determinations made under 
authority of the Public Contracts Act will reach the appellate court stage 
in 1958. In addition, in this program area there are still serious unresolved 
legal problems with respect to the Puerto Rican wage-order program as a 
result of the drastic changes made by the 1955 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Another proposed program increase for 1958 of $11,325 (2 additional posi- 
tions) for the employees’ compensation program was also disallowed. With 
these additional positions, the amount of recoveries from third-party tort- 
feasors responsible for injuring Government employees during their work could 
be substantially increased. A large portion of such recoveries remains in the 
Treasury as a net gain to the Government. 


Activity 2. Interpretations and legal advisory services 


1958 estimate. This incindes disallowance of the requested program increase 
of S7,825 and $34,400 reduction in operations below the 1957 base because of 
transferred and mandatory cost items. These items, in addition to a fund 
transfer from the “Mexican farm labor program” appropriation, cover contri- 
butions to the civil-service retirement fund and the departmental working capital 
fund which must be met in 1958. 

The House action, if sustained, will mean less available legal services to the 
constituent bureaus of the Department in the administration of the statutes 
entrusted to the Department. Of particular importance are the legal services, 
interpretations, and opinions which are given continuously to the Wage and 
Hour Division on the Federal wage, hour, and child labor laws; to the Bureau 
of Employment Security on the unemployment insurance, employment service, 
Mexican farm labor, and veterans’ readjustment assistance programs: to the 
Sureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights on the reemployment-rights statutes : 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation on the various workmen’s compen- 
sation statutes; and to the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board in cases 
which are appealed to the Board. 

A proposed program increase for 1958 of $7,825 (1 additional attorney posi- 
tion) was sought in this activity for the employment-security program. The 
legal work in this area has been added to significantly with supplemental 
unemployment-insurance programs, numerous problems raised by State agencies 
under the Reed Act, and various new unemployment insurance programs. Be 
cause of the increasing importance of these matters and of conformity questions 
regarding Federal-State relationships, the proposed increase is well justified. 


The House action reduced this activity by $42,225 (6 positions) under the 


Activity 3. Wage determinations 


The House action reduced this activity by $23,953 (4 positions) under the 
INS estimate. This disallowance will result in a reduction by this amount 
in operations below the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost 
items. These items cover contributions to the civil-service retirement fund 
and the departmental working capital fund. The House allowed an increase 
of $49,000 for the purpose of placing the supplemental funds provided in the 
current year, by transfer from the highway trust fund, on an annual basis in 
1958. 

The House action, if sustained, will reduce the resources available to the 
activity for the predetermination of prevailing wages which become minimum 
on federally financed or assisted construction as required under the Davis- 
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Bacon Act, as amended, and several other similar statutes. The time element 
is of vital importance in this work. Extended delays in collecting and evaluat- 
ing the factual basis essential to the processing of these wage determinations, 
after being requested by the Federal procurement agencies, could result in 
holding up invitations to bid on construction projects of vital importance to the 
country. Forced absorption of the mandatory cost items in 1958 will tend to 
increase the overall time required to process a wage-determination request. 
Activity 4. Legislative advisory services 

The House action reduced this activity by $9,092 (1 position) under the 1958 
estimate. This will result in a reduction by this amount in operations below 
the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost items which must be 
met in 1958. These items cover contributions to the civil service retirement 
fund and the departmental working capital fund. 

If the action of the House is sustained, the forced absorption of these manda- 
tory cost items would have a deterring effect on the multitude of important legis- 
lative and other legal advisory services performed in this activity for all the 
constituent bureaus and top policymaking officers of the Department. 
Activity 5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) 

The House action reduced this activity by $91,963 (17 positions). This includes 
disallowance of the requested program increase of $14,010 and $77,955 reduction 
in operations below the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory Cost 
items which must be met in 1958. These items, in addition to a fund transfer 
from the Mexican farm labor program appropriation, covers contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund and the departmental working capital fund. The 
House allowed an increase of $16,000 for the purpose of placing the supplemental 
funds provided in the current year, by transfer from the highway trust fund, on 
an annual basis in 1958. 

The effect of the House action, if sustained, will mean a reduction helow 
the 1957 base in the work being performed by the regional offices. This work 
is concerned primarily with enforcement actions in administrative proceedings 
and in the Federal district courts in support of the principal Federal wage, hour, 
and child labor laws—the Fair Labor Standards and the Public Contracts Act: 
and with the preparation of advisory opinions and the rendering of day-to-day 
legal advice on questions arising under the statutes and Executive orders 
vdministered by the Department. 

The proposed program increase of $14,010 (2 additional attorney positions) 
which the House disallowed was related to the Mexican farm labor program. 
There has been a progressive increase in the legal problems created by the 
Mexican farm labor program not only in interpretation and construction of the 
migrant labor agreement and the standard work contract but also because of 
the increased number of compliance cases arising under the program. Since 
in many of these compliance cases, there is a potential financial liability against 
the United States, it is highly important that these cases receive careful legal 
service before any joint determination is made. Involved also is the need for 
meetings and discussions with Mexican consuls, employers, administrative 
officials, representatives of labor unions, and other parties with respect to the 
operation of the program. 

\ctivity 6. Executive direction and management services 

The House action reduced this activity by $10,253 (1 position) under the 1958 
estimate. This will result in a reduction by this amount in operations below 
the 1957 base because of transferred and mandatory cost items which must be 
met in 1958. These items cover contributions to the civil-service retirement 
fund and the departmental working capital fund. 

The House action, if sustained, will primarily affect and reduce the supporting 
services performed by the management services portion of the activity. 
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SALARIES AND [I XPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, LABOR 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
1957 1958 


Appropriation or estimate - sis HG sus Sea cenee tenes ree _...| $2,021, 000 $2, 235, 070 
Transfer from highway trust fund____ 300, 000 365, 000 
Compare ative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expense S, Office of the Secretary of | | 
Labor”’ 14, 600 
Comparative transfe r from “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram, Bureau of Emp!lovment Security”’ 7 nidbooicies oscadl _ 27, 500 |. 
Total available_____-_-- ee arian 2, 363, 100 2, 600, 070 
Obligations by activities 
; Bi Pe . 
Adjusted 1957 base | Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 
Description = ccasieie Een as A a eS ee 
| | 
Positions | Amount | Positions, Amount | Positions} Amount 
a sik = ia ecard Elda eee 
1. Litigation 40 $284, 461 | 43 $319, 246 37 | $282, 662 
2. Interpretations and legal ad- | 
visory services 45 305, 928 46 331, 837 40 | 289, 612 
3. Wage determinations. 73 391, 386 73 462, 243 69 438, 290 
4. Legislative advisory services 19 141, 780 19 149, 970 18 | 140, 878 


5. Enforcement of regulatory labor 
laws 157 1, 079, 124 | 159 1, 167, 128 | 142 1, 075, 165 

6. Executive direetion and manage- 

ment services 


¥ 


160, 421 | 28 169, 646 27 | 159, 393 


Total direct obligations 362 363, 100 368 2, 600, 070 333 | 2,386, 000 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Obligations by objects 


Adjusted Estimate, | House 
Object classification 1957 base 1958 allowance, 

| 1958 
Total number of permanent positions 362 368 333 
Average number of all employees 346 359 324 
01 Personal services $2, 077, 850 $2, 166, 650 $1, 978, 850 
02 Travel 106, 100 120, 200 108, 000 
03 Transportation of things 900 900 900 
04 Communication services 31, 600 31, 900 31, 600 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 250 2, 250 2, 250 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 24, 400 24, 550 24, 400 
Services performed by other agencies 60, 600 62, 920 60, 600 
08 Supplies and materials 42, 100 42, 400 42, 100 
ie) Equ pment 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
11 Contribution to retirement fund 131, 000 120, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 
lotal 2, 363, 160 2, 600, 070 2, 386, 000 


Senator Hitt. Do you have any further questions, Senator Thye / 
Senator Tire. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Hiti. Do you have any other questions, Senator Pastore 4 
Senator Pasrorr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. Senator Potter / 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 


Senator Porrer. Yes. 
I would like to go back again to the $365,000 to enforce the Bacon- 
Davis Act provisions under the Federal Highway Act. You have a 
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iivision within the Department of Labor, whose spec ific duty it is to 
seheeen the Bacon-Davis provisions; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Porrer. How many employees do you have in that division 

at the present time? 

Mr. Roruman. There are 73 employees. 

Senator Porrer. How many are there in the Washington office and 
how many in the field ? 

Mr. Roruman. The 73 are all in Washington. 


yD 
(oO 


WAGE DETERMINATION FUNCTION 


We have, in connection with the wage-determination function for 
the Interstate Highway System, decentralized a part of the responsi- 
bility to the regional offices because the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
requires the Secretary of Labor to consult with the State highway 
departn ents in connection with the determinations that are made. 
We thought that the best way to discharge the responsibility of con- 
sulting. 1 is to get the people involved as close toge ther as possible. So 
we are using our regional offices, and there are 24 such positions in 
the field. 

Senator Porrer. Are there 24 such positions in the field that are 
not filled at the present time, or are they filled at the present time? 

Mr. Roruman. Some are filled and some are not yet filled. 

Senator Porrer. With this $365,000, how many additional employ- 
ees would that mean in enforcing the Bacon-Davis provisions? 

Mr. Roruman. The $365,000 is for the purpose of placing the 

$300,000 appropri: ation on an annual basis but would not eall for an 
increase in the authorized strength. 

Senator Porrrer. Did you say it would not? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you have the emplovees at the 
present time to enforce the Bacon-Davis provisions ? 

Mr. Rotman. We have not filled every one of the authorized posi- 
tions. And the reason for that is that the number of project awards 
that was to be made last year did not come up to the estimate and it 
was just a matter of prudent financial accountability and budgeting 
that we did not fill all of the positions last year. But we are prepared 
to do so, and we expect the caseload to come up to the estimate this 
coming year so that we will need all of these positions. 


COMPLAINTS OF VIOLATIONS 


Senator Porrer. How many complaints did you have last year of 
violation of the Bacon-Davis provisions ? 

Mr. Roriman. If we are talking about complaints with respect 
to violations of the Bacon-Davis provisions generally, we have a pres- 
ent caseload of some 692 complaints of violations, whic ‘h is the highest 
in the history of the act and exceeds the caseload in the year 1953 
which was 152 cases, by the amount of 539. 

Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Senator Potter would 
vield. I would like to get information as to where most of these 
complaints are coming from, geographically. 

Senator Porrrer. I would first like to find out how many of those 


were from the highway program and how many were from other 


Bacon-Davis provisions. 





' 
' 
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Has the highway program been underway enough so that you have 
any complaints in connection with it, and, if so, how many were from 
the highway program ¢ 

Mr. Roraman. The highway program is not underway enough 
with respect to actual construction work upon which to base any 
informed judgment as to what the violation picture might be like. 
We trust that there will not be any. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION OF COMPLAINTS 


Senator Porrer. Now can you respond to Senator Thye’s question 
about where most of these complaints are coming from geographic- 
ally / 

Mr. Rortman. While the complaints are not localized to any one 
part of the country, I think that it is fair to say that a larger number 
of them come from those States where labor organizations are not 
strong enough to protect their own wage standards, and certain regions 
of the country seem to have more violations than others, or it may 
be that there is more construction work going on of certain kinds. 
But they would come, for the most part, I would say, from the south- 
ern or southeastern part of the country. And even there, they are 
localized to certain States more than others. 

Senator Porrer. Do you suppose we could have a breakdown for 
the record, by States, as to where the complaints are coming from? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hiri. Will you furnish that for the record, Mr. Roth- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Distribution by States, for fiscal year 1956, of cases received involving enforce- 
ment of labor standards under the Davis-Bacon and related acts 


Number | 


Number 
of cases | 


of cases 


Alabama __ 


woe iitektginae ages 36 | New Hampshire___...__.______- 1 
Arizona__- die eal Btetditc sca Ts Bh RR I ss te Sree ia 17 
I 55 a aaah ae 7 oT eee ak ee 22 
California ______ a bscechaventatents LOT NOW S0G6a too ete 14 
eo a pets 1 | Nortiy Cnretinas ct foc 3 de 29 
WOTTHOCTIOUL 66 noon on git 161 Nowe Deawote. a cid toe 1 
Delaware yates Bie kt poche G a) ea eee eee 8S 
3 ae Si oe a ed TE en see 14 
Georris.............. Cie eae ee Fe A ac ctor Hh ec elena laa nsec mined 3 
ass acetreni ; pistemadeada 2) PORSBPIVANIA. on nk ctcce 22 
Illinois Seat ssen dain oe 20 | Rhode islane..........s.... = 2 
Indiana hts ad tape Re og, Pane 5 | Bout Carveiine...... 32 
Iowa__ ace asta eat é 4} Beukll Daketh........<.6<..i..2. 1 
a a oes saad odo ml OMONNOG oie sr ee ee 27 
MOTI occ cece hasece Oo i Ia an eltiting di niteadpn abba semartneas 149 
RA i ek edd TR nee ce ae ae ay 20 
wee eee See pa ee ad econ ex deeb eat Riiee area a1 
Maryland babel tei thbdaeaeenbdaes 3o) Wesnmpee. oo be S 5 
as ee Oi Pewee. 4 cece eee Ses 2 
Michigan... - sac aceiee aeel Dr ark ements bh euiensbiie 5 
Dene aca Shatin Rooke ne Cees oes om, 1 
NNN os oe os a oe pokes 11 | District of Columbia___._--_~-~- 16 
og a ae i canes eettectate ode 12 —_—_— 
NR a a a 5 TNT a cs See vince 692 
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EMPLOYEES’ FUNCTIONS 


Senator Porrer. You have 73 employees. Are these all lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. No,sir. It has been my practice to reduce the num- 
ber of attorneys in this area and use clerical help and administrative 
help for establishing the wage predeterminations. Of this group, 30 
are attorneys and the rest are administrative and clerical. 

Senator Porrer. It seems to me that with a caseload of 692, that 7? 
employees are a lot of employees to enforce that 1 provision of the law. 

Mr. Roruman. Let us clarify what we are talking about. You 
asked for the number of complaints of violations. There are 692 com- 
plaints. The size of the staff that handles these complaints consists 
of less than a half-dozen attorneys. The Labor Department issued 
last year some 23,000 wage predeterminations for projects under the 
Bacon-Davis Act. Each w age predetermination may include 50 to 
300 different classifications, and so we issue over 1 million different 
wage classifications a year. 

There has been a steady increase in that workload without a pro- 
portionate increase in the size of the staff. So that with a caseload 
of, I believe, as low as 4,000 during one of the war years, we are now 
at a peak caseload of 23,000, and ae may exceed 30 ,000 this coming 
fiscal year. The 73 employees, including the enforcement staff, which 
is within the 73, do that work. 

I might say that of those million classifications, only a very, very 
small percentage are the subject of complaint. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, the h andling of the complaints is 
a small part of the workload of the 73 employees; is that right 

Mr. Rornman. Yes. 

The complaint may be that the predetermination originally issued 
was erroneous, and that requires one type of investigation. The other 
may be that a laborer or mechanic at the site of the work has not been 
paid the particular wage rate applicable to his work. That is another 
matter. 

Senator Porrrer. Of course, the thing that bothers me is that here 
we have the highway funds in the amount of $365,000 to enforce the 
Bacon-Davis provision, and we have a statement here that, actually 
we have not gotten underway yet, so that the work in conjunction with 
the Bacon-Davis provisions of the Highway Act has not had its effect. 


FUNDS FOR HANDLING BACON-DAVIS PROVISIONS 


Are we using highway funds to handle Bacon-Davis provisions of 
other acts ? 

Mr. Roruman. No, sir. We have very carefully kept the funds 
segregated and identified as to all the services and work done in 
connection with the highway program. 

I would like to comment on your question because a number of 
your questions were directed toward the administration of the Bacon- 
Davis Act generally and a number were directed toward the highway 
program, and there may be some confusion here. 


RESPONSIBILITY UNDER HIGHWAY ACT 


First, the act enjoins upon the Secretary of Labor the responsibility 
of wage determination for the Federal-aid Highway Act and to con- 
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sult with the State highway departments. In every instance in which 
a wage determination has been issued—and the figure is already ap- 
proaching 1,000, it is perhaps around 850 wage predeter minations— 
we have consulted with the State highway departments. 

You must appreciate that we are going into rural areas where there 
have not been wage predeterminations made before, no wage predeter- 
minations for the highway program, this has required special investi- 
gations, field surveys, in addition to consultation. 

We have not expended all of the $300,000 because the full impact of 

the workload has not yet hit, but it will, and we do not want to be in 
the position to delay the issuance of these determinations. 

There have been some criticisms as to whether there should be a 
Bacon-Davis provision in the Federal-aid highway program at all, 
and there was some criticism with respect to its administration when 
the Highway Act was enacted. But I would like to point out that 
the president of the American Association of State Highway Officials 
took occasion to tell the Senate Subcommittee on Public Roads that 
they were satisfied that the Labor Department was doing a fine job of 
cooperation and that they had no cause of complaint. And I trust 
very much that the problem of the criticism last year, about whether 
the highway program shall be based on the same fair labor standards 
applicable to other federally assisted or federally aided construction, 
does not get involved in this very simple question of the method of 
financing. 

PREFERENCE AS TO SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator Porrer. Mr. Rothman, would you have any objection at all 
if the committee, the Congress, budgeted your item for enforcing the 
Bacon-Davis provisions for the highway program and you got your 
funds from a direct appropriation rather than by taking them from 
the trust fund? Would you have any objection to that ? 

Mr. Roruman. Senator, when the question of the first appropriation 

came up a year ago, the position of the Department of Labor was that 
if it were to be made from the general revenues as a direct appropri- 
ation it would be satisfactory to us, and I believe the position of the 
Department of Labor would still be the same. It is up to the Con- 
gress to decide the source of funds. 

Senator Porrer. As long as you get your money, you do not care 
where you get it ? 

Mr. Roruman. It would be easy to say that the answer is “Yes.” 
But I think that the Congress has the principle to face as to whether, 
where the act specifically provides that the Department of Labor has 
this function, whether this function in the Department justifies pay- 
ment from this fund or not. 

Senator Porrer. We always are directing agencies to do certain 
things, and when that is done the matter normally goes through the 
regular channel, goes through the Bureau of the Budget, and it is a 
budgeted item in their appropriation. 

As one member of the committee, I am extremely fearful of your 
agency or any other agency trying to move in on any trust fund. 

That was not the purpose of the highway trust fund. The public 
has every right to assume that that trust fund was to build highways. 
[ think we will establish a dangerous precedent if we allow your agency 
or any other agency to start “dipping into that highway trust fund 
for other purposes. 
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NECESSARY REDUCTION IN ENFORCEMENT PHASE 


Senator Pastore. Mr. Rothman, are you saying in essence that if 
the House cut stands, that you will have to cut by almost 20 percent 
the enforcement phase of your work and that the only way that you 
can absorb this cut is in less enforcement ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Is that what you are essentially saying / 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. We will have to reduce our authorized 
strength below the 1957 authorized strength by some 29 employees. 

Senator Pastore. Out of how many 4 

Mr. Roruman. Out of 362 

Senator Pasrorr. And the only way that it will reflect itself is in 
the fact that there are just going to be less people to enforce these 
laws and that they will not be properly enforced; is that your argu- 
ment ? 

Mr. Roruman. They will not be as well enforced as if we had the 
additional funds. 

Senator Pastore. What is the difference between that statement and 
saying “properly enforced”? Let us not play with words. You can- 
not do your job according to law as you should do your job if this 
cut takes place; is that the fact ? 

You seem to hedge so much, by the time we get through, we do not 
know whether you really want it, or not. 

Mr. Rorian. Senator, of course, we do. 

But I have always hesitated to say that we will not try to do the 
best job we can. 

Senator Pastore. I did not say you would not try, but that you 
cannot do the best job. 

Mr. Roryman. We cannot do the job we could do if we were not 
cut below our authorized base. 

Senator Pastore. That is what I said, that you cannot do the job. 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to respond to Senator Potter's ques- 
tion. 

The Department of Labor’s probiem is not so much the fund but 
that we have adequate funds to maintain the labor standard require- 
ments imposed upon the Department of Labor by the act. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Senator Porrer. I am not critical of the Department of Labor in 
your enforcement of the Bacon-Davis provision. I think you did a 
good job of expl: uning it. But I am critical of the way it is financed, 
which I realize is not certainly in your province. 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 

If I may, I want to make it clear to Senator Pastore that we feel 
very strongly about the necessity, if the House allowance stanils, to 
reduce our authorized strength below 1957 when we are now feeling 
the full impact of our law-enforcement activities. 

Senator Pasrorr. I have always felt that you could not. hav» the 
best staffed police force in any city unless you had the proper en- 
forcement through the courts. Eventually there would be a break- 
down. After all, we have these laws on the statute books and they 
have to be properly enforced. 
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ig question we are trying to resolve today is: If you do take this 


cut, can you do as good a job i in the public interest / 


the nenpceeant question. 
Mr. Roruman. That is right. 
Senator Pastore. 


Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 


Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS 


That is all I have, Mr 


L think 


. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL E. GURSKE, DIRECTOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


that is 


Your answer is unequivocally no, is it? 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the promotion of industrial 
safety, employment stabilization, and amicable industrial relations for labor and 


industry ; 
Employees’ Compensation Act 


C. T84 (c)) 


performance of safety functions of the Secretary under the 
, as amended (5 U.S 


Federal 


; performance of 


the functions vested in the Secretary by title I of the Labor-Management Rela- 


tions Act, 1947 (20 U. S. C. 159 (f) and (g)) 


ically Handicapped Week, as authorized by the Act 


of 


; [not to exceed $53,400 for im- 
proving the conditions of migratory labor;] and _ not 


less than [$155,900] 
$197,575 for the work of the President’s Committee on National Employ the Phys- 


July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 


409), and provided further, That no part of the appropriaiten for the President's 
Comuiittee shall be subject to reduction or transfer to any other department or 


agency under the provisions of any existing law 


: ineluding 


purchase of reports 


and of material for informational exhibits and expenses of attendance of coop- 
erating officials and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the 


Bureau of Labor Standards: [$11,500] $7,167,000. 


Summary of new positions 


Pith 
2. Improving conditions of migratory workers 
Labor standards adviser 
Research clerk 
Sten grapher 
Reducing industrial accident 
salety engincet 
Do 
4. Protecting young workers and advancing their employment « 
nities 
Child labor analyst 
Do 
Do 
Do 
> 
secretary 
Stenograpnhe 
5. Promot em I I the phy illy dicapped: Edit 
Total 
Deduct lapse 
Net permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week bas 


All personal servi 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 


Labor”’ 


Total estimate 





Grade Number 


16 | 


GS-12 2 
GS-5 | 
GS-4 L 
GS-13 l 
GS-12 I 
GS-13 l 
GS-12 1 
GS-11 l 
GS-9 l 
GS-7 ] 
GS-5 ] 
GS-4 } 
GS-7 l 
1957 


$911, 500 


13, 400 


924, 900 


Salary 


$15, cme 
e 70 
5 415 ) 


z 


, 990 
7, 570 


90, 140 
6, 040 


84, 100 
300 


84, 400 


1958 


$1, 149, 800 


0 


1, 149, 800 
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Obligations by activities 








Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 


| 
Adjusted 1957 base 


| Positions Amount Positions! Amount | Positions} Amount 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
ee 





1. Improving State labor legislation_| 22 $156, 244 | 22 | $164,044 22 $164, O44 
2. Improving conditions of migra- | | 

a IR he ccesecmniciin sn cde | 7 53, 900 | ll 99, 925 7 58, 925 
3. Reducing industrial accidents___- 41 372, 901 | 43 433, 201 40 387, 901 
4. Protecting young workers and | | 

improving their employment | | 

opportunities_- | 12 80, 155 21 148, 255 | 12 | 84, 755 
5. Promoting employment. of the 

physically handicapped -- es 14 160, 700 | 15 197, 575 | 15 | 182, 575 
6. Registration of labor union di ata__| 5 | 24, 182 | 5 25, 482 | 5 25, 482 
7. Executive direction and manage- | | | 

ment eerviets.. .........--5--..0a0 12 | 76, 818 12 81, 318 | 12 | 81, 318 

Total obligations__.........-.- 113 | 924, 900 | 120 | 1,149, 800 | 113 | 985, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification Adjusted 1957 Estimate House allow- 
base 1958 ance 1958 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 





Total number of permanent positions. 113 129 113 
A verage number of all employees 5 112 129 110 
Number of employees at end of year_ 110 127 111 
01 Personal services . $733, 200 $831, 600 $733, 100 
02 Travel- 64, 200 93, 500 66, 200 
03 Transports ition of things 2, 800 5, 100 5,100 
04 Communication services 15, 500 18, 700 16, 900 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 58, 900 78, 000 61, 900 
07 Other contractual services 4,750 5, O50 4, 750 
Services performed by other agencies 28, 050 34, 650 31. 950 
08 Supplies and materials 12, 100 16, 000 13, 600 
09 Equipment ha ee, 3, 900 14, 400 5. 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contr ibutic mngto 
retirement fund " : od DO, 300 45, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments ; buikisiasecanis 500 600 500 
Total obligations- ---- iy ee sa ellen ae aectites 924, 900 | 1, 149, 800 985, 000 
Summary of changes 
1957 actual appropriation___ =e ‘ cmwlesw< SOtk, ooo 
Transfer to finance bureau sha ire of working | ¢ ‘apital ‘fund steel cect +-13, 400 
mimes veuurs Tei en ee oe ——_ * 924, 900 
1968 appropriation request..................... ee ~ssas 1,349, 800 


Net change requested__------ ica etc ac eS a ia lated capaieiaadagaee aia: a 
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l } 
Estimate, 1958 House, Allowance 
sd ees ie 
Positions | Amount Pesitions | Amount 
paces tte aclarial acnhceceaiels mene cee = _een = 
Rector) a ae | 
For mandatory items: | | | 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base of 113 posi- | | 
tions | None | $45, 800 | None $45, 500 
Retirement and depreciation on working capital | | | 
fund a ak None 3, 900 | None | 3, 900 
Subtotal = bea vos None | 49. 700 | None 49, 400 
For program items: | | 
lor the migratory labor program. ‘ noah 4 41,000 | None None 
For the youth employment program _-- 9 63, 500 | None None 
For the physically handicapped program _- | 1 30, 100 | 1 15, 100 
For conducting the President’s Safety Conference__! None 20, 000 None | None 
For extending safety services to industries using | | 
fissionable materials 2 20, 600 | None None 
Overall reduction, applied to reducing industrial | | | 
accidents__- None None —! —4, 400 
Subtotal... ; : 16 175, 200 | None 10, 700 
Grand total... uiaintadtaiagamaae 16 | 224, 900 | None 60, 100 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity i. Improviny State labor legislation—The House allowed the re- 
quested amount of $164,044. The only increase is $7,800 for mandatory con- 
tribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

Activity 2. Improving conditions of migratory workers.—The House allowed 
$58,925. This includes increase of $3,700 for mandatory contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund and $1,325 for the working capital fund. This 
action excludes a requested increase of 4 positions and $40,000 to expand sery- 
ices for improvement of conditions of migratory workers and $1,000 for con- 
tribution to civil service retirement fund for the new positions. 

Activity 3. Reducing industrial accidents —The amount allowed is $387,901, a 
decrease of $45,300 from the request. This action eliminates 2 positions and 
$20,000 for extension of safety services to industries using fissionable materials 
and $600 for contribution to civil service retirement fund for these 2 positions; 
$20,000 for servicing the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety; also, 
an overall decrease of $4,700 eliminates 1 position from this activity. The 
House approved $18,200 for mandatory contribution to the civil service retire- 
ment fund and $1,500 for the working capital fund. 

Activity 4. Protecting young workers and improving their employment oppor- 
tunitics.—The House allowed $84,755, a decrease of 9 positions and $63,500 from 
the request of $148,255. This eliminates $60,700 requested to launch an action 
program to alleviate unemployment among out-of-school youths and $2,800 for 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund in this connection. The only 
increase allowed is $4,600 for mandatory contribution to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. 

Activity 5. Promoting employment of the physically handicapped.—The House 


allowed $182,575, a decrease of $15,000 from the request of $197,575. This pro- 
vides $1,075 for the working capital fund; and 1 position and $15,000 of the 
requested $30,000 to accelerate the promotional activities of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped; and $5,800 for 
mandatory contribution to civil service retirement fund. 

Activity 6. Registration of labor-union data.—The House allowed the re- 
quested amount of $25,482. The only increase is $1,300 for mandatory con- 
tribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

Activity 7. Executive direction and management services—The House allowed 
the requested amount of $81,318. The only increase is $4,500 for mandatory 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hinz. Now we will hear from Mr. Paul E. Gurske, Diree- 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Standards. Will you come forward, 
please, sir? 

Have you filed a statement for the record, Mr. Gurske? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I filed a statement for the record 
and I would appreciate an opportunity to summarize it. 

Senator Hitt. Your full statement will appear in the record at this 
point, and you may now proceed to summarize. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAuL E. Gurske, Director, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to appear before you 
again and discuss the program of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Total fund available for 1957, exclusive of that for the physically handicapped 
program, is $764,200, and the amount requested for 1958 is $952,225, or an increase 
of $188,025. The program increases are as follows: 

1. For improving conditions of domestic migratory farmworkers, we are 
requesting 4 positions and $40,000. 

2. For development of a program for overconring obstacles to employment of 
idle, out-of-school youths, we are asking 9 positions and $60,700. 

3. For conducting the 1958 President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, we 
are asking for $20,000. 

4. For extension of safety services for the detection and control of radiation 
hazards, we are requesting 2 positions and $20,000. 

There are two other increases requested : 

1. Under the provision of new legislation, effective July 14, 1957, we are 
required to contribute to the civil service retirement fund an amount equal to 
that contributed by employees. For this we are asking $44,500. 

2. An increase of $2,825 is requested for the revolving fund, which provides for 
centralized services by the Office of the Secretary and previously carried in 
that budget. The increase requested for 1958 reflects the Bureau’s share of 
overall increases. 

The Bureau develops and encourages the adoption of labor standards, designs 
and promotes programs for accident prevention, promotes improved employment 
opportunities and working conditions for young people, promotes improvement 
of conditions of domestic migratory farmworkers, serves as a clearinghouse on 
all types of labor law and administration of such legislation, and administers 
the union-registration functions of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 


IMPROVING STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Bureau gives technical assistance to State labor departments, workmen’s- 
compensation commissions, labor, management, legislative commissions, State 
legislators, and other groups. The Bureau gave such assistance in 45 States 
during the past fiscal year. With 44 State and Territorial legislatures in ses- 
sion in 1957, demands for these services are now greater than ever. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with the failure of workmen’s-compensa- 
tion laws to keep pace with rising wages and cost of living and with other devel- 
opinents, such as exposure of workers to radiation. Practically every State 
workmen’s-compensation law will need amendment if it is to deal adequately 
with injuries to workers exposed to radiation. All this has resulted in requests 
from groups in practically every State for a wide variety of technical assistance 
from our Bureau. Since January 1, 1956, we have given such service to 37 States 
on workmen’s compensation. Our field consultants have helped a number of 
States on such problems as processing claims, recordkeeping procedures, referral 
of cases for rehabilitation, methods of administration of second-injury funds, 
and other administrative problems. We have prepared for a substantial num- 
ber of States a chart which compares the provisions of the State law with certain 
generally recommended standards and showing the extent to which other State 
laws meet these standards. 
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A bulletin on State laws and patterns of administration dealing with second- 
injury cases and a report summarizing 1956 State legislative action have been 
completed. <A revision of the Bureau’s basic bulletin on State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws showing State developments through 1956 is practically com- 
pleted. We are also planning to issue a report on the status of public employees 
under workmen’s-compensation laws. 

The requests from the States are not limited to workmen’s compensation but 
include many dealing with child-labor, minimum wage and wage payment, State 
prevailing wage laws, and occupational safety. No program expansion is con- 
templated in this area for 1958. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Since funds were made available for this activity for fiscal 1955, substantial 
progress has been made in improving the conditions of migratory farmworkers. 

The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, established in 1954 and 
carried on with these funds, has brought about an excellent working relationship 
among the Federal agencies and has helped to strengthen and extend their pro- 
grams in the field. This joint approach has stimulated the organization of 
similar official committees in the States. Five new committees were set up in 
1956—Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Ohio, and Minnesota, makitg a total of 138 official 
State committees. Bureau staff gave assistance to all of these States in getting 
the committees underway and continued assistance during the year in develop- 
ing their programs. There are 11 other States, which do not yet have commit- 
tees, which have requested assistance from the Bureau in helping to prepure 
the ground for the establishment of a committee. Prospects appear good for 
positive action in several of these States in the near future. 

Tie modest increase of $46.000 we are requesting for 1958 is to provide more 
adequately for the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and to allow the 
Bureau to be in position to better respond to the requests from the States for 
assistance. These requests are not only for help in getting State committees 
underway and in assisting the official committees on program matters but also 
to help find ways to meet other problems, such as registration of crew leaders 
and regulation of transportation, improvement of housing, review and advice on 
proposed legislation applying to migrants. We can do a great deal, also, in 
encouraging the activities of voluntary agencies in extending their programs to 
include migrants, and in helping to find ways to get community groups interested 
and active in getting community acceptance of migrants. 

The International Association of Government Labor Officials, in its annual con- 
vention in November 1956, recognizing the importance of this program, unani- 
mously approved a resolution calling on this Department to extend its assistance 
to the States on this program. 

The $40,000 program increase requested will provide for 4 positions and for 
necessary travel and printing. 


REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Last fiseal year, the Bureau conducted 85 safety-training courses for 2,23 
State and Federal employees, union members, and longshoremen. We also made 
537 service visits to Federal agencies and maritime activities, and initiated 5 
special industry-safety programs. 

During 1956, emphasis was placed on the promotion of effective safety programs 
for State employees. Five programs were conducted—in Iowa, Minnesota, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Arkansas. 

The President’s Conference on Occupational Safety was held May 14-16, with 
a registered attendance of 2,472. The Department of Agriculture and women’s 
and religious groups participated in the program for the first time. 

With the increased funds granted in the current fiscal year for longshore and 
harbor workers’ safety we have assigned two additional safety engineers to the 
field (and have others working out of the Washington office) to speed up the 
acceptance and application of the minimum-safety standards for longshore v >rk 
developed by the Bureau. We have made extensive investigations of 260 s ip- 
repair yards, and actively promoted the formation of labor-management safety 
committees as a means of reducing the accident rate in these establishments. 
We are developing safe-practice pamphlets for longshoremen, and specific training 
courses for longshoremen which will be gotten underway during the year. 
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Atomic-energy safety 

An increase of 2 safety engineers and $20,000 is requested for 1958 to extend 
our safety services in line with the memorandum of agreement entered into 
between the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Labor. The 
Department is charged with the responsibility for stimulating the provisions of 
safeguards for workers employed in private establishments producing and utiliz- 
ing radioactive materials. These safety engineers will be assigned to work with 
State labor departments as they begin to assume their responsibility in the field 
of radioaction protection in private industry. They will promote the develop- 
ment and acceptance of uniform safety codes by State agencies and by manage- 
ment and workers. They will assist the States in training their safety personnel 
in the special techniques necessary for detection and control of radiation hazards. 
President's Conference on Occupational Safety 

The Conference is held biennially and brings together voluntary safety experts, 
administrators, educators, management, and labor representatives in an effort 
to inspire action to save human life and limb from the hazards of occupational 
injuries. 

The first Conference was held in 1949 and attended by about 1,000 people. The 
last Conference was attended by 2,472, an increase of almost 150 percent. 

The Bureau is requesting an increase of $20,000 for 1958 to provide for em- 
ployees to carry out the purposes of the Conference before, during, and after 
the actual meeting, and to provide necessary printing, telephone, duplicating, 
and other services. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS AND ADVANCING THEIR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau proposes in 1958 to launch an action program to alleviate unem- 
ployment among out-of-school youth by improving their employability and re- 
moving needless obstacles to their opportunities for work. 

An increasing number and proportion of boys and girls who leave school at 
16 are idle and are unable to get and hold jobs. In October 1956, a half million, 
or 42 percent, of the 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls who were out of school 
had no jobs. Idleness and unemployability in this large group of impression- 
able youngsters creates serious social and economic problems. Unless greater 
efforts are made to bridge the gap from school to work these young people of 
today and the swelling stream behind them will be a continuing burden to the 
community, economic development, and national defense. The economy of this 
Nation with its advancing technological demands needs the best in skill and 
responsibility that the coming generation of workers can provide. 

The Bureau proposes to explore directly with local community leaders and 
agencies in selected localities the job difficulties of unemployed youth and stim 
ulate action to correct the situation. The cities such as Charleston, W. Va., and 
Providence, R. I., where the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made a survey of 
school leavers, will be given first consideration in this selection. Bureau staff 
would consult with management and labor representatives, social agencies, 
placement officers, school authorities in these communities on the factors that 
contribute to the job problems of youth who leave school at 16. These will in- 
clude: (1) Employer hiring policies, (2) union agreements, (3) workmen’s com- 
pensation provisions, (4) child-labor regulations, and (5) lack of qualifications. 
On the basis of these findings the Bureau will work with all groups in the 
community in the development of programs to eliminate the obstacles to em- 
ployment of youth and to open up job opportunities for those ready to work. 

The Bureau also proposes to analyze the pioneer work of a few communities 
in upgrading the employment qualifications of idle youth who are unwilling to 
go on to school and are unable to compete in the labor market. 

From experience gained in both of these areas the Bureau will develop ma- 
terials evaluating the various causes of idleness among youth and provide 
guidelines which should be helpful to any community wishing to make an attack 
on these problems. 

It will encourage national organizations to undertake action programs to help 
youth, who have left school, build up their qualifications and to help com- 
munity leaders to see what present practices and policies need to be changed 
and what programs developed to create more job opportunities for youth. 

The Bureau will use its Advisory Committee on Young Workers for guidance 
in the development of this program and for its promotion throughout the Na- 
tion. With its active support other communities will be encouraged to experi- 
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ment in solving the difficult problems of helping youth to assume their rightful 
place in the labor market of tomorrow. 


An increase of 9 positions at $60,700 to initiate this program is requested. 
REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


This activity is concerned with registration of unions, under sections 9 (f) 
and (g) of the Labor-Management Relations Act, as a condition to their use of 
the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board. 


Approximately 39,000 different unions have registered with the Department 
since 1947. Annual registration is approximately 24,400. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


This activity provides overall program direction and coordination and fiscal, 
administrative, and mail and messenger service. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Gurske. The House of Representatives approved an increase of 
$2,825 for the working-capital fund and specified that funds for 
contribution to the civil-service retirement fund were also approved. 
Both are mandatory increases. However, the amount recommended 
by the House of $985,000 contained a provision that not less than 
$182,575 was to be available for the work of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped; the overall 
amount available to the Bureau of Labor Standards was reduced by 
$4,700, which in effect eliminates 1 position from regular Bureau 
activities. 

Specifically, the House action eliminated the following program 
increases : 

SAFETY IN USE OF FISSIONABLE MATERIALS 


We requested 2 positions and $20,600 for extending safety services 
to industries using fissionable materials. I am sure that all of you 
have read statements by doctors and scientists warning against the 
dangers of shortened lives, leukemia, and bone cancer, which may 
result from overexposure to radioactivity. There are dangers which 
can be overcome if the States are given the help which they are 
requesting. 

Commercial users of radium and other nonregulated radioactive 
materials, medical and industrial X-ray equipment, and similar sources 
of radiation, are not subject to the Atomic E nergy Commission radia- 
tion-safety codes and they are controlled in only two States at the 
present time. 

Senator Pasrorr. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Hinn. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Pasrorr. I am not quarreling with you, sir, but I have a 
question. 

Why would not that function be better carried out by the Atomic 
Energy Commission ¢ 

Mr. Gurskr. We work with the Atomic Energy Commission, Sena- 
tor, and, as you know, we work with the State labor departments. In 
most of the States this function of providing safety for employees on 
the job is in the State labor departments. “So we are working with 
the Atomic Energy in cooperation with them. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Pastore. Why do you need these two additional men? Is 
it to do the liaison work, or is it to do the work in safety standards? 

Mr. Gurskr. To be experts and to work with the State labor depart- 
ments in training their inspectors and so forth, in radiation detection. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt, let me ask: What standards of 
qualification will you set up for these two men ? 

Mr. Gurske. They must be either physicists or biologists. 

Senator Tuy. In what salary range would they be? 

Mr. Gurske. That, Senator, I could not tell you at the present time. 

Senator Hrs. You are asking for $20,000 which would mean that 
they woul. . at about $10,000 each. 

Mr. Gurske. They would be a GS-12 and a GS-13. 

Senator Tuyr. There would have to be some travel expense there; 
would there not? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. That would come out of your general travel expense 
funds; would it not? 

Mr. Gurske. The first year there would not be too much travel be- 
cause they would have to be trained in addition to being a graduate 
physicist or a biologist. 

Senator Pastore. People who deal privately and otherwise w = fis- 
sionable material have to do it through a license with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Relating this with the essentiality of cutting 
the budget, I wonder if we sometimes do not taint the good with some 
unreasonable request in other spheres where maybe the Department 
ought to stay out. I see the desirability of its as a liaison thing, be- 
cause you are in constant communication with the various labor de- 
partments of the country. Then, on the other hand, you cannot touch 
this fissionable material unless you get a license from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. They spell out everything you have to know in 
dealing with this. 

REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


The House cut out this item. Are you seriously asking that it be 
restored in the Senate? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes, Senator, because the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion does not supervise or inspect the use of isotopes in industry and 
radi: ition. In the use of a -T ays, as you know. the survey shows th: at 
the use of X-rays is very dangerous if it is overdone, particularly using 
X-rays in these shoe stores, which has been very severely condemned. 

There are many instances, of many places where the Atomic Energy 
Commission does not enter. 

Senator Pastors. This is a little apart from all that; is it not? 
This has to do with X-rays and things of that sort; does it not? 

Mr. Gurskr. X-rays and the use of isotopes in industry. 

Senator Pasrorr. How about hospitals; would that come under 
this? 

Mr. Gurske. Hospitals usually come under the State boards of 
health. 

Senator Pastore. You do not go into that at all? 

Senator Tuyr. Positively not? 

Mr. Gurske. No, sir. 
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Senator Hiti. Your participation is limited to the industry; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. On-the-job safety in industry. 

Senator Hitz. That on-the-job safety means that you do not get out 
beyond the jurisdiction of industry ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. I hope I do not belabor this too much because I 
was very much interested in these safety standards when I was Gover- 
nor of my State. I would like to know how this works in a State. 


FUNCTION OF PHYSICISTS 


You have these two physicists who work for you. What do they do? 
Do they train other people that deal with this in the States? What 
is actually their function? What are these two people going to do in 
the whole United States / 

That is what 1 would like toknow. Are we going to make physicists 
out of _— ‘r people ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. No. 

Senator Pasrorr. What do they actually do? You want to bring 
two men to Washington here. I do not know how you can get them 
for $10,000 apiece since we pay stenographers almost that kind of 
money in Washington. But you are going to get two trained physi- 
cists todo what? What is their function ? 

Mr. Gurske. In the first place, Senator, to work with the States in 
establishing safety codes on radiation; secondly, to work with the 
State labor depar tments to train their inspectors in radiation detection. 

Senator Pastore. And you feel that two men can do this? 

Mr. Gurske. At the beginning, yes, because it is a new industry and 
the peaceful use of atomic energy is going to continue to grow. 

Senator Pasrorr. Wait a minute now. We began talking about 
X- ewe in shoestores. Now we are getting into atomic energy again. 

s I said before, when you begin to deal with atomic energy along 
os sine you are speaking about, you come under the supervision of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. T know that because I am on the joint 
committee. This is a pretty tight field and it is very carefully 
watched. 

I do not think these men you are asking for are going to get into that 
at all. You cannot tell me these people will have to go to General 
Dynamics and people of that kind. That comes all under the Atomic 
Energy Commission. If you are talking about an X-ray machine in 
a shoeshop, thatisa little ditfere ‘nt. 

Senator Ture. I might say that X-ray in the shoeshop has been 
there for a long time. 

Senator Pastore. That is what I say. 

Senator Tryr. That was a sale gimmick in a shoestore going back 
14 years at least. I would say that about 14 years ago that was put 
into a shoestore In my community as a sales-promotion idea, and that 
was the whole sales talk, that they would fit the child’s foot when he 
could. not reasonably tell them where the shoe pinched. That was a 
good many years ago. 
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APPROVAL OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Senator Pasrorr. I will ask a further question. Has this matter 
ever been discussed with anyone connected with the Atomic Energy 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, it has. It has their approval. 

Senator Pasrorn. Are there any reports on this at all as to your 
conversations ” 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. I wish they could get into the record here some- 
where. 

Senator Hitt. Is there anything in writing? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. That would be very, very essential in the deter- 
mination of this. If this has the approval of the Atomic Energy 
cae there may be a lot to it that I cannot see for the moment. 
But I do not think we ought to get into duplication. I think much 
of this work they already are doing. 

Mr. Gurske. Senator, I agree with you that we should not dupli 
cate or overlap. But I think the point has been overlooked here that 
there are a lot of byproducts from the Atomic Energy Commission 
that the Commission does not go into or supervise or inspect 

Senator Pasrorr. I would like to know what they are, re: ally, and 
I think people on the floor of the Congress would like to know what 
they are when you discuss this item. That is going to be the argu- 
ment. The argument is going to be that this is a job that the Atomic 
Knergy Commission is doing in a grand style. 

[ think that justification has to be in the record. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Senator Hiri. Can you furnish us with any copies of any corre 
spondence you have, particularly anything that gives the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s approval to your program ? 

Then give us the details more completely, if you can, as to just what 
you are envisioning in this program. 

You are asking for 2 people this year; next year perhaps you may 
ask for 4 and it will go on up. 

Where is this program going to lead us? 

You said that these people would not travel very much the first 
year. What would they do, then? Would they write letters on this 
thing, or get up pamphlets or publications on it, or what would they 
do? 

Mr. Gurskr. Senator, they would have to be trained at Oak Ridge 
in addition to being a graduate from an accredited college. That is 
the only way that we can get this ty ae employee. 

Senator Hirx. Would it take a year to train them at Oak Ridge? 

Mr. Gurske. Six to nine ilies 

Senator Hinz. I was thinking about just what they would be doing 
after they get this training. 

Mr. Gurske. At the requests of State labor departments they would 
go to the various States and help them with setting up their codes 
and training their people. 

Senator Pastore. And you will admit that is a function which is 
already being done by the Atomic Energy Commission. The Atomic 
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Energy Commission is already equipped, of course, with these ex- 
perts who are going to train your experts to write up a code through 
the medium of a national convention on the subject, and surely they 
have the facilities to deal with this whole problem. 

I will say that when atomic energy does become commonplace, 
that there may be a reason to throw this whole actvity into the labor 
Department and divorce it from the Atomic Energy Comimssion en- 
tirely. But I think and I am afraid you are getting into serious 
duplication at the moment. 

| would like to see the notes that led to this decision. I think it 
becomes quite necessary. 


DELEGATION OF AEC FUNCTIONS TO STATES 


Mr. Gurske. We would be glad to do that, Senator. 

And I should also like to call your attention to the fact that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is proposing legislation which would 
give them the authority to delegate some of ‘these functions to the 
States. 

Senator Hitt. All that would be very interesting if you would give 
us that full story. 

Mr. Gurske. I would be glad to do so. 

( The information referred to follows :) 

In an agreement reached on August 15, 1956, between the Department of Labor 
and the Atomic Energy Commission it was agreed that the Department of Labor 
would undertake to 

1. Stimulate interest and activity in the. provision of adequate safeguards 
for workers employed in establishments producing and utilizing radioactive 
materials : 

2. Promote the development and adoption by State agencies of uniform safety 
codes for the protection of workers employed in such establishments : 

Study the problems involved in the administration of such codes; 

4. Assist the States in the training of their safety personnel in the special 
techniques necessary for the effective administration of such codes; 

5. Promote acceptance of safety codes by management and by workers and 
to develop interest of management and labor groups in community safety. 


SAFEGUARDS IN ATOMIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Gursker. [will now resume my statement. 

In order to carry out the Department of Labor's basic function to 
_ lop. foster, and promote the welfare of the wage earner, it is 

icumbent upon the Bureau to develop «n orderly and effective ap- 
proach toward the establishment of reasonable safeguards which 
will aid the growth of this valuable but potentially hazardous 
industry. 

Control of these hazards is a technical job and one which the Fed- 
eral Government cannot do alone. Safeguards in industry are the 
responsibility of the State labor agencies, and the States are calling 
on the Bureau of Labor Standards for assistance. The funds elimi- 
nated would have allowed the Bureau to emplo, y two physicists to 
work in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission in training 
safety personnel on how to detect, measure, and control radiation 
hazards. 
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PRESIDENT *s CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


The House also eliminated our request for $20,000 for conducting 
the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. Increased staff 
responsibilities have grown with each succeeding conference because 
the number of delegates has increased from 1.000 in 1949, to 2.472 
in 1956. 

Senator Pasrorre. How will the House cut affect that item? I re- 
member that I attended one of these conferences and spoke at it. It 
was very instructive, and I thought it was a very wise thing to do. 

What does this cut actually do? 

Mr. Gurske. It means that all of the staff work and the promotion 
and everything will have to be absorbed from other funds. 


GROW TH OF CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


When we started out in 1948 and 1949, the President’s Conference 
was rather small. It has grown every other year, and last year, for 
the first time, we invited agriculture and next year we have invited 
the mining eee and also transportation. We expect about 4,000 
to attend, and it requires a great deal of staff work, and we do not 
have the pe asl nor the funds to do an effective promotion job. 

Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at that point. 

Senator Hiti. Yes, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tyr. Whiere is the end? Where are you gong When 
will you have covered all vour work? Do you drop any of or do 
you: alw: ays add more work ? 

Is this becoming a sort of a meeting conference annually? At the 
rate that you have gone from 1,000 delegates in 1949 to 2,472 in 1956, 
and now talking about bringing in these other agencies, are you ever 
going to drop a vy of them ? 

Mr. Gurskr. Not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Tuyr. Then this is song to snowball and vou are coiling to 
keep right on. Where . the end? At the rate that you have snow- 
balled since 1949 to 1956, 2.472 in 1956 as against 1,000 in 1949, where 
will we find ourselves r vears from now at the rate that you are in- 
creasing there ? 

Will the conference ever have served its purpose to one group, or 
will you forever be increasing the number of groups that will be in 
attendance ? 

Mr. Gurskr. Senator, offhand T cannot think of any other groups 
that will be invited in in addition to the three that we invited last 
year and the coming year. 


SOURCE OF DELEGATES 


Senator Tryr. Where do these delegates come from ? 

Mr. Gurskr. From the States, industry, labor, and public, inswr- 
ance carriers, Society of Safety Engineers. 

Senator Porrer. Who makes the selection? Do you make the selec: 
tion, or do the State departments make the selection of delegates who 
will attend ? 
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Mr. Gurske. Senator, what we do is to ask the State labor depart- 
ments, the National Manufacturers Association, the chambers of com- 
merce, labor, and other interested groups to make the selection of the 
delegates. 

Senator Hitt. How many groups will you have represented at your 
conference next year ¢ 

Mr. Gursxe. I do not understand what you mean, Senator. 

Senator Hint. You spoke about asking in the mining group and 
some other group next year that you had not had last year. How 
many axonpe altogether will you have next year? 

Mr. Gurske. Manufacturing will be there. And State employees. 

As you know, State employees have been the neglected group. And 
the medical association, the Industrial Nurses Association, and, as I 
stated, the farmers, and so forth. 

Senator Pastore. Do you have panels? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. And then you have a large conference, to which 
you invite distinguished pe ople to come and talk on the general sub- 
ject of industrial safety ? 

Mr. Gurske. Exae tly. 

Senator Pasrorr. Are you saying now that if this House cut re- 
mains, there will not be a conference / 

Mr. Gursxe. That is not true, except that we will not be able to 
follow through to get the benefits of the President’s conference at 
the local level where the accidents occur. 

Senator Pasrore. Can you be a little more explicit about that? 
In what way ? 

I know each State is conscientiously on its own to promote the 
best policy of industrial safety stand: ds. I know that is the case in 
Rhode Island, and I think we have done a pretty good job up there. 
I do not see how any more money here will improve the picture 
there, outside of the fact that they ‘will come here and get the view- 
point of other people. 

Why do you need so large a staff in order to do this work? I kind 
of thought this thine more or less would run itself now. It is quite 
an accepted thing. 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, it is. 

It is every other year, Senator, not annually. 

Senator Hu. I appreciate that. 


JOB SAFETY WEEK 


Mr. Gurskr. For example, the President declared a Job Safety 
Week during the week of the conference last year. We asked that the 
governors also dec ‘lare a Job Safety Week and then go down to the 
level of the lar ger cities, where the m: iyor also might follow through. 
a at takes ¢ shee able staffwork and publicity. Asa result, we only 

t 12 governors, I believe, to declare the S: afety Week. 

Sen: itor Tir. Do you have any as in getting the State 
of Minnesota to declare such a safety week, or to get the mayor of 
Duluth, Minn., to declare a Safety Week? ; 

I think the mayor of Duluth would do that without much urging, 
because that is his business. It is good business on his part to have 
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a declaration coming from the Governor’s office. You see, this thing 
here is just sort of an envisionary thing of which I cannot get a clear- 
cut picture as to its importance insofar as this $20,000 is ; concerned 
or you are asking for. 

I do know that you do not have to encourage the Governor of 
Minnesota to follow through on this. They never did have to en- 
courage me when there was any such thing as a Labor Week, because 
I was most anxious to get my name attac shed to some sort of document 
of that kind. 

Senator Pastore. But if you knew he was going to do it for you, you 
would not do it. That is what it is coming ‘to. You are offeri ing the 
services and they are sitting back and saving the money on that. I 
just think that if you invited the governor to participate and left it 
up to him to see that the proper representation got there, you could 
let him do it on the local level. 

Mr. Gurske. Gentlemen, you may be surprised to know that we 
have had these President’s conferences since 1948 with the thought 
that the governors would then pick it up and hold statewide confer- 
ences, and as of today, only 23 States have followed through. 

Senator Tuyer. But in each instance you are spending more time 
and more money out of your Department because you have devoted 
to that function the time of the staff that you have now. You are 
coming in and asking for $20,000 in additional funds, all for the 
purpose of prodding the governor to do something, and that. is in 
view of the fact that the governor usually has the responsibility of 
safety within his State and the promotion of safety. That is also 
true as to the mayors in the cities. 


MINNESOTA RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


I can take pride in the fact that Minnesota, for instance, has one of 
the best, outstanding records in industrial safety of any State in the 
Union. I think I can say that without any challenge. 

Mr. Gursxe. I think you are right, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. I can make that statement because we 
won two national awards in our State. And I was no exception. 

I think that a letter urging this on the governors would be just as 
effective as the $20,000 appropriation to put one or two men addition- 
ally inthe field. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Gursxr. We would not put anybody in the field, Senator. 
That is merely for staff work in promoting the conference and then 
following through after the conference. 

Senator Tryx. That is what I have reference to, that you hire some- 
body and you assign him and give him a desk and stenographic assist- 
ance and so forth, to go ahe: ad and do this work, to bri ing about pro- 
motion. 

I am thinking about how I am going to answer some of this mail 
that is coming in here. Also, last night I sat for a while and looked 
at a tabulation of funds granted in every department and every 
agency of the Government ‘for 1956 as compared with the funds re- 
quested for 1958. I examined the figures for every agency, and I am 
just telling you it was staggering. 

This morning you are ‘getting a little of my reaction to studying 
last night those overall figures for ever ry agency of the Government. 
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You are getting a little of it from me right here this morning across 
this table. Something has got to be done. I do not know where we are 
going to start, but we are going to start somewhere. 

Senator Hii. Right there let me ask: If you do not get the $20,000, 
how much will be expended now for your conference for next year? 

How much are you going to spend anyway if you do not get this 
$20,000? How much do you have in this budget here in addition to 
the $20,000 you are requesting for this conference ? 

Mr. Gurske. There would not be any addition, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. I do not mean additionally. You are asking now 
for $20,000 additional; that is what it amounts to; is not that correct / 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. That is $20,000 additional for the conference. 

Suppose you do not get the $20,000; how much will be expended on 
the conference anyway ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. I would have to check the past records and also figure 
the additional expense of bringing in the mining industry and also 
the transportation industry. 


COST OF LAST CONFERENCE 


Senator Porrer. How much did you spend on the last conference 
you had? 

Senator Hitt. What did the last conference cost ? 

Mr. Gurske. I think it was around $13,441. We did not do the 
job we should have done. 

You see, this is a program the States will have to do, and that is 
where the accidents Stet and that is why the President’s Confer- 
ence is to stimulate greater activity at the local level. 

I believe in operating economically. I think the Congress should 
see to it that every dollar is spent efficiently. But every year at the 
end of the year, when you come in and you find that there have been 
nearly 2 million on-the-job injuries, 87,000 men who have a perma- 
nent disability for life, 14,300 killed, I do not see how we can refuse 
to help these States and these small establishments. 

Senator Pasrorr. Nobody quarrels with that. That is a nice way 
to categorize and sentimentalize the picture. But Senator Thye has 
said—and I quite agree with him—that a governor can be invited by 
you. You can point out all the accidents that you are talking about, 
you can illustrate the fact that this is the President’s idea and that 
it is his conference and that you are vitally interested that each State 
be represented in all phases of its economy. If that governor is not 
interested enough to come to your conference, what good are you going 
to do him? If he is not interested in knowing the problems back 
home, knowing the fact that he does have a lot of industrial acci- 
dents; what good does it do you? 

But he does kaow that as well as you do. He is as interested in it 
as you are, he is as interested in it, or maybe more so than I am, be- 
cause that is his immediate responsibility. 

If the governor is not interested enough to take wp your invita- 
tion, how is he ever going to be interested enough to do anything 
about industrial safety ? 

I know we have to avoid these industrial accidents, but you do 
not do it because it has to be done on the local level. If the governor 
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is not interested enough to know what the governor in another State is 
doing and what advice you can give him, how are you ever going to 
get anything done? 

All you are saying here is that we have to put a firecracker under 
the heels of every governor, and I do not believe that. I think they 
are dedicated, inter ested people. If they do not come to your con- 
ference, I think it is their own fault. 

I do not think the taxpayers in this country ought to be spending 
money to stimulate an activity that the governors should be imme- 
diately interested in. I know that when I cot my invitation we all got 
busy and we came down here, and we profited by it. 

You are telling us that you have to promote this in every State, 
in every industry in that State that you have to be concerned with, 
like mining, because if you do not do it they will not. I think that is 
a sad commentary on local government, and TI do not think that is 
quite the truth. 

Senator Tuye. I would say that vour labor organizations devote a 
great deal of effort toward industrial safety. You also have your 
civic organizations in all your large cities that devote their efforts 
toward that end, and you have your State commissions devoted to 
it. You have the means right in the area involved. You have safety 
engineers in connection with those industries, all concentrating on 
that problem. 

SAFETY AWARDS 


T have taken part in very many programs, municipal as well as 
State, in annual dinners, giving awards to those that have achieved 
outstanding recognition in the field of safety, awarding them plaques. 
This is all done locally. 

We know that you are doing it and doing a good job. However, how 
would you like to sit here on the committee and listen to all this? 
I sat here at this table all last week and the week before, with the 
Department of the Interior, and then in another room, with the Post 
Office Department and other agencies of Government, and then I come 
in here and sit with you, and every single item is for more money. 
How in the world are we going to justify that to the taxpayer who is 
already stumbling around “under a tax burden which he does not know 
he is going to carry out? In one place you will have a local jurisdic- 
tion that must have township highways and construction to meet the 
need of school-bus service for that community, and then here is a 
school district with school buses and expanded school requirements. 
The et owner there has to carry that tax. Then here comes your 
income tax for the State, and then comes the Federal income tax. 


EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY 


We sit here, and every budget item that comes before us is expanded. 
There has not been an item that has shown one penny of decrease. 
How in the world are we going to justify it as representatives of these 
oe who are taxpayers? 

I do not know where the answer lies. I can only voice this to you 
because you are asking us for $20,000 just to expand a conference on 
safety, and we know very well that that is a local responsibility of the 
governors and the mayors of the cities. 

I am sorry to have made a speech here, Mr. Chairman. 
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ator Hitt, My dear sir, there is plenty of precedent for what 
th i ave said this morning. We are happy to have had your remarks. 


ACCIDENTS IN SMALL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Gurske. Senator, the problem is in the 214 million small es- 
tablishments, which are too small to have a safety engineer, too small 
to be serviced by an insurance carrier because ‘their premium is so 
small, and that is where 70 percent of these accidents occur. That 
is the problem. And they do not come to the President’s Conference, 
and they do not come to the governors’ conference. 

Senator Ture. How are you going to reach them with $20,000? 

Mr. GursKr. One way to reach them i is through community safety 
programs, to bring it r ight into the e ommunity where the plant opera- 
tion happens to be. 

Senator Porrer. That has to be at a local level, does it not ? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You can have all the President’s conferences that 
you want, but unless you have a governor or a mayor interested in 


initiating something like that, you are not going to aid the program 
one bit. 


Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. You can have all the conferences you want here in 
Washington or wherever you might hold them, but it has to be done 
at a local level. 

I concur with what Senator Pastore and Senator Thye have stated 
Unless there is the desire—and I assume there is that desire—on the 
part of any mayor or any governor to want to promote safety in his 
own State or community, your program will not be effective. 

[ think there is a great tendency here for us to assume that all good 
comes from W ashington, and that we have to tell them what to do. 
Probably this Conference has been a good thing, but, if you keep 
building it up, the first thing you know it is going to get way out of 


control and you can defeat the very purpose for which the Conference 
was started. 





LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Pasrore. It will not get out of control. The only thing I 
am afraid of is thatyou will be ace cepting on a Federal level what should 
be done locally or should be a State responsibility. That is the result 
of it. 

Senator Porrer. When you do that, it gets out of control; it is not 
down where the safety problems are. The safety problems are not here 
in Washington; they are not in our Labor Department ; they are down 
in the local shops and plants in the various communities. The farther 
you get away from the local community with these problems the less 
effective the program will be. 

Senator Hitz. Mr. Gurske, how much of your Conference that you 
have had here in the past do you feel has proved effective at the local 
level? As a result of these conferences, how much do you think that 
local activity has been stimulated or encouraged or challenged? That 
is the question. 

Mr. Gurske. Senator Hill, in the first place, following the Presi- 
dent’s Conferences, 23 governors followed through with statewide 
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safety conferences and also stimulated the labor groups to greater ac- 
tivity and, of course, the employer groups. There is no question but 

what the President’s Conference has been a great inspiration in stimu- 
lating activity at the local level by drawing attention to this waste of 
manpower, cost, and suffering. 

Senator Pastore. I agree with that. But we are not talking about 
that phase of the problem at all, we are not criticizing that at all; 
we are just talking about this expansion of it. 





EMPLOYMENT OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTHS 





Mr. Gurske. Our next item, Mr. Chairman, is protecting young 
workers and advancing their employment opportunities. This is an- 
other item eliminated by the House. The House eliminated our re- 
quest for 9 positions and $63,500—which includes $2,800 for civil 
service retirement fund contributions—to begin an action program to 
alleviate unemployment among out-of-school youths. 

In October 1956 almost a half million, or 42 percent, of the 16- to 
17-year-olds out of school were unemployed. We know some general 
things about these teen-agers, but not enough people know and care 
enough to do what is necessary to launch them properly on working 

careers. Some are slow learners, but not all. Many have family and 

personal problems. Few have ‘developed good work attitudes and 
habits. Most are confused and do not know where to get help. They 
are problems to themselves, their families, their communities, and 
their prospective employers. Action must be taken in the communities 
with all the help that we can give them, the employers, labor, the 
schools, the employment offices, and civic organizations. 

The amount we are requesting is about the same as we asked for 
last year to attack this problem, and which the Senate allowed. It 
failed to survive the conference committee. 

In view of the need, we are coming back to you with this request. 
The funds will be used to help five demonstration communities size 
up their own problems as to how many and what kind of children are 
out of school and not at work; whether misunderstanding of child- 
labor laws keeps employers from hiring youths in suitable jobs; 
whether they lack employers’ minimum “qualific ations, and then to 
help them develop action programs from their local resources to assist 
these youngsters to become responsible, self-supporting workers and 
citizens. 

Senator Tuyr. I have a question at that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hix. Yes, Senator Thye. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIFS FOR 16-YEAR-OLDS 





Senator Ture. Where could a 16-year-old youth be employed, Mr. 
Gurske ? 

Mr. Gurske. In a nonhazardous industry. And I might add th: aut 
a survey shows that 95 percent of the jobs that youngsters can work in 
are nonhazardous. 

Senator Toye. What sort of jobs would these so-called nonhazard- 
ous jobs be. Would it be in a grocery store, or a clothing store; would 
it be on a truck? 
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Mr. Gurske. Yes, but not on a truck. It would be usually where 
no dangerous machinery was being operated. 

Senator Tuyr. Would this boy be allowed in a warehouse ? 

Mr. Gurske. It would depend upon the type of work in the 
warehouse. 

Senator Tuyr. Just helping to move crates of merchandise, etc. ; 
would that be permissible 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. For a 16-year-old? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

AVAILABILITY OF EMPLOY MENT 


Senator Pasrorr. In my State, the unemployment of late has 
seemed to be a little above the normal average. We are very, very 
much concerned with it. Our task is not so much the attitude of 
people toward employment, but our real difficulty is the availability 
of employment to meet the demand on the part of people who want 
a job and cannot find it. 

How does this work into that / 

We have a lot of 17-year-old boys in my State that want a job and 
are ready to go to work if you could only find it for them. Does 
this help them find a job, in an area where you already have 8 percent 
unemployment ? 

Mr. Gursxe. This program would prepare the youth for employ- 
ment so that he would have something to offer the employer, because 
some of these children have the wrong attitudes and they have noth- 
ing to offer the employers. 

Senator Ture. If the Senator will permit a question there, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Do you say “prepare” the youth for employment ? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Trryr. What sort of preparation are you referring to 
there ? 

Mr. Gurske. I think Miss Johnson, who is here, can answer that. 

Senator Hiri. Will you come around, please, Miss Johnson? 

Senator Turse. Do you enter into the vocational field there, sir? 

Mr. Gurske. No. 

Senator Tuyr. What would be the type of “preparation”? 

Mr. Gurske. Miss Johnson, can you answer that? 


DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH JOHNSON, CHIEF 


JOB UPGRADING PROGRAM 


Miss Jounson. The kind of activity that we would be encouraging 
is special supervision on jobs where the youngsters are not able to 
hold a job on their own. For instance, in Detroit, Mich., there is the 
job upgrading program which is very outstanding. It is unique. 
There is a similar one in Salt Lake City. 

Senator Ture. Who operates those 4 4 

Miss Jonnson. In both instances they are operated by youth coun- 
cils in cooperation with other agencies. 
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Senator Tuyr. Who is responsible for the Youth Council? Who 
organized the Youth Council / 

Miss Jomnson. In Detroit the Youth Council is made up of educa- 
tion, personnel, labor, soe ial, and civie agencies. 

Senator Ture. Did you assume the responsibility of IZIng 
that council, or was this a community activity inspired by some a aehtin - 
spirited person / 

Miss Jonnson. It was a community activity, inspired by the com- 
munity people. 

That program in Detroit has been going about 7 or 8 vears. lfow- 
ever, to our knowledge, that type of thing has expanded to only one 
other community in a small way at this time, which is Salt Lake City. 

Because of the fact that the need is so great and the know-how so 
little and the problems of getting into action are difficult, the Bu- 
reau believes it can render a very great service with a very small 
amount of staff in this way. We would highlight the best knowledge 
that individual communities have developed in this area, help the 
educators, labor, employers, personnel, Youth Council eroups. to 
share that and to give an impetus to grassroots action in other places, 


STIMULATING COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


Senator Porrrr. In other words, you would act as a stimulus to 
other communities to get them to carr Vy on a¢ ‘community activit y suc ‘has 
they have dev eloped / ¢ 

Miss Jonson. That is right. 

Senator Hitn. Five demonstration projects have been mentioned. 
Would the Federal Government finance all of these five projects by 
itself, or would the State or municipality or some local group be ex- 
pected to help finance the particular project ? 

Miss Jonnson. We would see the Bureau serving as observers and 
interpreters where there had been outstanding accomplishments al- 
ready, and only as advisers in other areas. 

One of the problems is how can resources be developed. Our ap- 
proach would be to help the community find its own resources. There 
would not be sufficient Bureau funds to finance demonstrations them- 
selves. 


GUIDANCI 





AND 





PECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Senator Hiri. You would provide guidance and technical infor- 
mation, but the local community or some agency within the State, 
either public or private, would finance the project / 

Miss Jounson. That is right. In Detroit, foundation funds are 
used and city funds and school funds. 

Senator Pasrore. Does this program tend to conflict with any other 
program under the Department of Education / 

Miss Jornson. No, it does not. 

Senator Pastore. It would occur to me that this is more an educa- 
tion problem than it is a labor problem. 

Miss Jonnson. It is both. It is a combination of a labor problem 
and an education problem. 

These youngsters have great difficulty getting jobs because they 
do not meet employers’ qualifications for responsibility and experl- 
ence and yet they refuse to stay in school any longer when they have 
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passed their 16th birthday. When they have passed their 16th birth- 
day, they are free to leave school. So that the schools lose their 
hold, as it were, over the youngsters, and one of the big problems 
is to find programs that would motivate the children. 

Senator Porrer. Are they paid the same wage as an adult worker / 

Miss Jonnson. I think the present wage in the Detroit program 
is usually about 75 cents an hour, where they place them on jobs with 
social agencies, or public agencies. A part of the compensation is in 
extra supervision, because these youngsters need encouragement and 
assistance because if they had sufficient self-reliance and maturity 
they would not need to be in the program. 


SALT LAKE CITY PROGRAM 


I understand that in Salt Lake City, where their work is mostly 
in forestry, that the forestry people pay $4 a day. But they provide 
1 supervisor for 5 youngsters, and they report that these youngsters 
have done a remarkably good job and have become responsible and 
dependable with that extra type of supervision the program made 
possible. 

Senator Porrer. I would assume you would have to be careful of 
this problem of having these teen-agers take jobs away from adults 
and be used as cheap |: tbor. 

Miss Jounson. That is a very real problem, to which certainly a 
great deal of attention will be given. And that is one of the things 
to learn from the communities, as to how they can help the young- 
sters and prevent exploitation and having them take jobs away from 
other people. 

Senator Pasrore. How long has this program been under the aegis 
of the Department of Labor of the United States? 

Miss Jonnson. This is a proposal for a new activity. We have not 
started this. We have seen the problem but we have not started the 
work. 

Senator Hitt. They have not yet started the work and the House 
denied any funds. 

What you are asking is that the funds be restored as the Budget 
recommended, is that correct ? 

Miss Jounson. Yes. 

Would you like to see a few charts that I brought to show the gravity 
of the problem ? 

RISE IN TEEN-AGE POPULATION 


The teen-age population is rising very fast. As you see, it is going 
up at the rate of 10,000 teen-agers a month, only in this 16- and 17- 
year group, which is the age when most youth are in high school, 
but they are free to leave if they wish to. 

According to the census projections, we will have more in schoo! 
but we will also have more out of school. So that even by 1960 this 
will apparently jump up to about 1.5 million, at least according to 
present trends. 

We see how serious a problem this is because as we look over the 
past decade we see that the proportion of the out-of-school young- 
sters who are not working has been steadily rising. 
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Senator Tuyr. Miss Johnson, might I interrupt you at that point? 

Would we be better off as a Nation to induce or endeavor to induce 
the youth that has reached the age of 16 to continue school? 

The educational laws of the States do not have any further control 
over them. Would it not be better to concentrate on trying to get 
those youths to continue school ? 

I raise that question because in this highly technical age in which 
we are living, those young people need the education and oftentimes 
there may be a financial situation involved in the home so that a 
boy has to be an earner in order to supplement the family income. 

It. is my belief that because of the highly technical and scientific 
world we are compelled to live in, that we would need the training 
there. We will admit that there are some of those youngsters that 
are going to have to find employment, but if we try to gear ourselves 
to taking care of a big overburden of 16-year-olds because they just 
will not go to school, I am afraid we are going to fail in our educational 
Jevel of adults in later years. 


NATION WIDE STAY-IN-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


Miss Jonnson. The Office of Education and the Bureau have been 
very much concerned over exactly this point that you have been 
making. We have developed as a joint project among the Office of 
Education and the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Defense, plans for a large-scale national stay-in-school campaign, with 
the objective of carrying the Senator’s point to the youth of the 
Nation, to move their thinking to an era when they will need more 
training and better education to be able to make their way. 

I have here the first copy of the campaign handbook from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and I would be happy to pass it to you to 
see. 

We consider the problem of helping unemployed out-of-school youth 
as the Labor Department’s special responsibility. We can contribute 
to this stay-in-school activity but preponderantly that is an education 
responsibility. 

Senator Pasrore. But you may come up with answers in that par- 
ticular phase of it, too, may you not? 

Miss Jounson. Yes. And I think educators do feel in Detroit and 
other places, as they work on the country’s problem of motivating 
these 16- and 17-year olds in the supervised work program, that they 
find better ways of motivating them to stay in full-time regular 
schools. 

Senator Hirz. Thank you, Miss Johnson. 

Now, Mr. Gurske, will you continue with your statement, please ? 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Gurske. Next is the subject of improving conditions of domestic 
migratory workers. This is another increase eliminated by the House. 
This was an elimination of four positions and $41,000, which included 
$1,000 for contribution to the civil-service retirement fund, for im- 
provement of conditions of domestic migratory workers, our own 
citizens. 
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The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor coordinates the 
activities of the various Federal agencies which have programs for 
improvement of working and living conditions of domestic migrants. 

The Bureau of Labor | Standards also assists State and local action 
by helping the States to organize State migratory labor committees 
and giving service to such committees. There are now 13 State com- 
mittees, 5 of which were established in 1956. 

The funds requested by the Bureau would make it possible for us 
to give more help to the States that are requesting it in establishing 
committees and solvi ing such problems as registration of crew leaders, 
stimulating voluntary ‘action for inclusion of migrants in community 
programs, and regulation of transportation. 

The Bureau has made real progress in service to migrants and funds 
were made available 3 years ago. But much remains to be done in 
improving housing, getting children into school, providing centers 
to care for children while both parents are working, and in meeting 
health and welfare needs. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Miss McConnell amplify a few 
of the highlights of this program. 


Senator Hii. All right, Miss McConnell, will you come around 
here, please? 
DIVISION OF STATE SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Miss McConnexti. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Gurske has said, this is 


the third year we have had the sum of $50,000 for improving condi- 
tions of domestic migratory workers. 


Senator Hii. Is . at $50,000 for the 3-year period? 

Miss McConneE tu. Kac *h year. 

Senator Hint. In other words, what you are asking then, is that we 
raise the $50,000 to $90,000, is that correct ? 

Miss McConnewt. That is correct. 

About half of the $50,000 goes to service the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor, which is made up of the heads of the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Agriculture, Housing and Home Finance, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and W elfare, and the Department of the 
Interior because of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


rECTHINICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Our part of the program, in the Bureau of Labor Standards, is the 
technical and advisory assistance to the States that are developing 
programs in one way or another for the improvement of migratory 
workers and their families. 

The organization of State committees has been one of the ways in 
which the States have made real progress, and it is one of the ways 
in which a great many of the States are asking us for help in getting 
State agencies interested to work together on this problem. 

We have at the present time pending 15 to 20 requests from States 
that do not yet have committees to give them some assistance in get- 
ting committees organized and under way. This, as in most of our 
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programs in the Bureau of Labor Standards, is not one which is oper- 
ated in any way by the Bureau. Wesimply give the help to the States 
as they request it in getting their program going. 

In some cases, as Mr. Gurske has pointed out, it relates to a legis- 
lative program; but in most instances it is the question of organiza- 
tion of the programs in the communities and on the State level. 

I might say that there are now pending in the State legislatures of 
three States bills which would create such State committees. Those 
are States in which we have been giving assistance. The Governor 
of Delaware has announced that he is appointing a State committee. 
Michigan has a State committee and has had one for a number of 
ye ears. Minnesota also has had a State committee for a number of 
years. 

INTEREST OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to the State agencies, many of the national organiza- 
tions are interested in wor king i in this field. I might say that all of 
the major church groups, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, have evi- 
denced a great deal of interest, and it is one of the groups with which 
we will cooperate in promoting programs on the State and local level. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at this point. 

Senator Hin. Yes, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Miss McConnell, is my understanding correct that 
where States have organized such committees, that you have no further 
problem there ? 

Miss McConnett. Except that we do get requests from those States 
that have committees, Senator Thye, for program material and for 
information. Frequently a State committee, when it is organized, 
asks for information as to what other State committees have done, 
what they have found to be the most effective ways to get at their 
problem. 

Senator Ture. I thought that as you proceeded, as their program 
proceeded to the point where you would have a State organized and 
well functioning, that you could concentrate your activities and that 
your own experience of previous years would aid in pinpointing or 
concentrating your activity to the areas where your assistance was 
more needed. 

Miss McConnetu. That is true. 

Senator Truyr. For that reason, it would seem to me that instead 
of expanding, almost doubling your activities, that you would be able 
to allow the community or the area, the State where they have suc- 
cessfully organized themselves, to function without your help, except 
perhaps you could furnish them bulletins that you might have de- 
veloped, which could be mailed out to them—which is not a great 
expense—and then you could proceed to work in the fields where your 
services would be needed because they are not yet functioning. 

But here you are coming in and asking for almost double your pre- 
vious allowance in one appropriation although you have done your 
work in the past with the original amount. It 1s a little di ficult to 
sit here and try to justify a request that is almost double after these 
years of work. 

In what areas are you getting the greatest number of requests for 
assistance ? 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS AFFECTED 


Miss McConnetu. Do you mean geographical areas ? 
Senator Tye. Yes. 
Miss McConne.u. They really spread all over the country. I could 
make available to you the names of the States where we have had 
requests for assistance. 

Senator Ture. I might point out that you do not have migratory 
workers in all areas. You have them along the coast because of your 
seasonal gardening and that type of work. You also have them in 
the fruit- producing areas because of the temporary nature of the work 
there. You also have them in your sugar- -beet-growing areas and 
similar areas, your onion crop, and the nut crop. 

Miss McConneti. And cotton. 

Senator Ture. You do have them in cotton, but machinery is com- 
ing in and replacing the migratory worker so rapidly that in the case of 
the cotton industr y there is no expansion but a curtailment. 

Miss McConnett. I think that is probably true, that there is no 
expanding need for migratory workers in the cotton crop. 

However, the United States Department of Agriculture has been 
studying this whole question of mechanization and the need for labor, 
and they recently made a report on this subject of migratory labor, 
that they saw in the immediate future no lessening of the need for 
migratory workers. There may be some shifts in crops, but the actual 
numbers are not ac tually dec reasing. 

There are about 33 to 35 States that have enough migrant workers 
in the State that form a substantial problem. In some of the States 
the numbers may not be as large as in others, but there is the con- 
sideration of the length of the season. You may have most of them 
for a compar atively. short season, but you have your problems of 
housing, of community services, and all of the rest of the things for 
those migrants and their families. Many of these domestic migrants, 
as you know, do have their families go with them. It is as great a 
problem as it is in the States that have the very large numbers. 


TOTAL STATES WITH PROGRAMS 


Senator Hitz. How many States have a real program for the mi- 
gratory workers today ? 

Miss McConnett. There are 13 States with official State commit- 
tees, Mr. Chairman. There are a number of other States where there 
are scattered community programs of one kind or another. We know 
of approximately 100 local programs that are underway of one kind 
or another. They may be child-care programs for the children for 
the time that their parents are working; they may be summer schools 
that have been established for the children; various kinds. Some of 
them are health programs. 

But I could not give you an accurate answer as to actually how many 
States have done anything, but there is a tremendous interest in the 
country now and a sense of responsibility to try to do something for 
this group of people who, because they move from one place to another, 
are not in the position to do for themselves what the average citizen 
and his family can do. 


Senator Hitt. Do you have anything else, Senator Thye ? 
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Senator Ture. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hix. Thank you, Miss McConnell, and thank you, Mr, 
Gurske. 

Mr. Gursxe. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hix. And thank you all very much. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Tuesday, April 9, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 10, 1957.) 





LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Pastore, Thye, Dworshak, and Potter. 

Senator Hiti. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BuREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to render assistance in con- 
nection with the exercise of reemployment rights under section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 308), the Service 
Extension Act of 1941, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 351), the Army Reserve 
and Retired Personnel Service Law of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 401), 
and section 9 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (50 U. S. C. 


App. 459), and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 598), [$383,000] 
$542,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 

















s ; i | 
1957 1958 
Appropriation or estimate - J $383, 000 ™ 700 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secret: ary’ +2, 000 in 
Total estimate- pnccususaneenesen spat oat teae ee 385, 000 530, 700 
- gl De see lt Ie ate ¢ eae oe | 
Obligations by activities 
Revised base, Estimate, House allowance, 
1957 1958 1958 











Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 














1. Promotion of compliance and assistance 








to veterans_ 38 | $307, 800 52 | $319, 227 52 | $428, 560 
2. Executive direction and management 
services... _- i 10 77, 200 | 14 111, 473 14 113, 440 
| scatman ain 
Total obligations... ...«......... a 








48 | | ~ 385, 000° | 66 | 530, 700 66 | 542,000 
i 
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Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification Adjusted | Estimate, | House allow- 
1957 base | 1958 | 


rebeier a 


ance, 1958 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
' 
Total number of permanent positions. - -----~.-- 48 | 
Average number of all employees , Ses be 50 
Number of employees at end of year- - -- bE ahd dehoms 5O | 
01 Personal services_-_---.- : $317, 287 | $407, 790 
Cl ; ane : 45, 000 | 58, 000 
03 Transportation of things pit comuniake 1,000 | 2, 400 ; 
04 Communications 4 re dine 11,000 15, 000 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ; . ra 2, 885 9,000 | 9, 000 
07 Other contractual services hin seue aameeal 4, 000 5, 210 16, 510 
08 Supplies and materials..............-.. —aedande 3, 100 5,000 | 5, 000 
09 Equipment. caine : ; 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, ard contributions (contributions 
retirement fund) - - ‘ saat as 25, 000 25, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.- ; ; | 228 300 | 300 





Total obligations ? ; : decked 385, | 530, 700 542, 000 


Summary of new 


$22, 710 


99 G95 


ity Ved 


10, 245 


9, 52 


dar 


, o20 

3, 890 

-, secretary 3, 670 
secretary-_- a 3, 415 


1957 actual appropriation 
Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary” (for 
working capital fund) +2, 000 
385, 000 
530, 700 
+145, 700 


Estimate 1958 House allowance 


| 
4 


Positions {mount Positions mount 


For mandatory items 
Extra day of pay on 1957 base None $1, 194 


Retirement contributions on 1957 base of 48 positions_| None 19, 843 


Retirementand depreciation on working capitalfund Nome 100 


Subtotal _- None 21, 437 
‘or program iten 
For reducing backlogs and improving services at | 


separation centers pa | 18 124, 263 


Subtotal. . ae } 124, 263 
Excess House tllowance 


Grand total : 1 145, 700 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 





Mr. Salyers, we are glad to have you here with us this morning, 
and we will be glad to have you proceed in your own way, sir. 

Mr. Satyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have already submitted for the record a detailed justification, 
and I have here just a brief résumé which I would also like to submit 
for the record. 

Senator Hitz. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Roperr K. SALYERS, DiREcTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 





The request of this Bureau for fiscal 1958 provides for 66 positions, an in- 
crease of 18 positions over the current fiscal year. 
The reemployment rights program has been in the Department of Labor for 
10 years. Much of that time it was regarded as temporary ; now it is clear that 
it will be continued indefinitely. We have reappraised the program and the 
request presented to you today is intended to make it possible for us to do an 
adequate long-range job. The increase is requested for the following reasons: 
(1) The number of ex-servicemen who return to preservice employers but 
who may encounter problems as to rights after reinstatement will steadily in- 
crease. There has been no cutoff date for reemployment rights eligibility. 

(2) The increase in the Ready Reserve in fiscal 1958 and beyond, and the 
automatic transfer features beginning in August 1957 will materially increase 
the responsibility of the Bureau both in terms of direct assistance workload 
and promotion of compliance. 

(3) The curtailment of other benefits for ex-Servicemen leaves reemployment 
rights as the only major readjustment device available to those entering after 
January 31, 1955, and now coming out. The absence of other benefits will tend 
to increase the number desiring reinstatement and they should have prompt 
and adequate service. 

(4) The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions recommended that the 
Bureau give more adequate geographical coverage and improve the quality and 
speed of case handling. To do this, additional field offices and more personnel 
are needed; this is also true with respect to servicing the reemployment rights 
orientation which is done by military personnel at the separation points. 

(5) Problem and caseload during the current year, which was expected to be 
approximately the same as in fiscal 1956, has in fact been greater during the 
first 6 months, and the backlog is again rising. The factors mentioned above 
will tend to accelerate this rise. (See workload table.) Each of these factors 
is discussed below. 




























REEMPLOYMENT STATUTES 








The basie responsibility of this Bureau is to fulfill the intent of Congress that 
those who leave jobs to perform military service for the defense of our country 
will have job protection, with the least possible loss of ground upon their return 
to civilian employment. This concept of equitable treatment for ex-servicemen 
Was first written into law in the Army Reserve and retired personnel service law 
of 1940. It has been continued, reemphasized, and expanded by the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, the Service Extension Act of 1941, the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, the Selective Service Extension Acts of 1950, the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and most recently, the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. 

This series of legislative acts has been tested and interpreted in several hun- 
dred Federal court cases, including six Supreme Court decisions, so that now 
reemployment rights have become an accepted and important phase of the 
Nation’s industrial relations programs. The administration of these laws in- 
volves the management practices of business and the professions, wage and 
Salary structures, collective bargaining agreements between management and 
labor, the protection of seniority, status and pay—practically all the employer- 
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employee relationships that exist between the worker and his employer, with 
the labor organizations as vitally interested parties. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS COVERAGE 


The reemployment statutes apply to all private employers and the Federal 
Government. In addition, many of the States and their political subdivisions 
have made provision for reemployment protection for their employees. The 
impact of the program is felt throughout the Nation in practically every county 
and city by most employers, returning ex-servicemen, and labor organizations. 
It involves enlistees, draftees, and reservists on extended duty, members of the 
Reserve components and the National Guard performing weekly drills or annual 
training, and even some categories of rejectees. 

The reemployment rights program has been in the Department of Labor for 
10 years. During that time there have been numerous developments with respect 
to the personnel procurement and reserve policies of the armed services. There 
have likewise been changes in the reemployment rights program due to legis- 
lative enactments (all of which have tended to broaden the coverage and estab- 
lish new categories) and as a result of various court decisions. All the reem- 
ployment rights provisions remain in full force and effect and have not been 
effected by cutoff dates established for most other veterans’ benefits. We have 
now reached a point in time where consideration should be given to the mission 
of this Bureau in fiscal 1958 and subsequent years and the capabilities which 
it must have to perform that mission. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Broadly, the functions of the Bureau are: (1) to insure that ex-servicemen 
and reservists have a clear understanding of their rights and that employers 
know the extent of their obligations; (2) to promote voluntary compliance so 
that the program may operate, as it has in the past, with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment intervention and litigation; (3) to take effective action on all requests 
for direct assistance, handling problems promptly and negotiating amicable 
settlements where difficulties arise; and (4) to transmit to the Department of 
Justice, with all pertinent information, those cases where settlement has not 
been possible and the veteran desires to proceed in the courts. 


INCREASE IN THE VETERANS BASE 


Due to the cooperative attitude of employers and labor organizations, the 
interest of veterans’ organizations, and to some extent, I believe, the promotion 
of compliance by the Bureau, most veterans who wish to return to their pre- 
service employers do so without need for any special assistance. This is as it 
should be. A Bureau of the Census survey showed that 37 percent of all World 
War II and Korean veterans returned to their preservice employers—a surpris- 
ingly high number. Inevitably, however, many of those who returned without 
information or assistance from the Bureau, find at some time after return to 
work that they have not been reinstated properly with respect to seniority, pay, 
promotions, or fringe benefits. This results in cases arising after reinstatement 
which have always been a significant part of our workload and which are the 
most difficult and time consuming to handle, especially since many involve the 
question of damages. For most veteran benefit programs, January 31, 1955, 
marks a point after which the potential claims begin to decline, but for this 
Bureau the base continues to increase, since that date has no effect on reemploy- 
ment rights. 

THE ONLY MAJOR READJUSTMENT BENEFIT 


In the past the existence of other benefits, such as mustering-out pay, GI 
education entitlement, and veterans’ unemployment compensation, have, without 
doubt, helped to decrease the number of problems with which the Bureau must 
deal. Where the veteran had some doubts about, or difficulty in returning to 
his preservice employer, or felt he could do better, he had several alternatives. 
This is no longer the case, and it is difficult to predict the effect this will have. 
On the theory that “a bird in the hand is worth none in the bush” it seems 
likely that ex-servicemen who left some sort of job may be more interested in 
exercising their reemployment rights than was the case when they had other 
choices. Even some who held part-time or seasonal jobs will wish to hold on to 
them as an aid to continuing their education. We have already had some indi- 
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cation of this from men who entered after January 31, 1955, and who were 
released in the past 2 or 3 months. In our opinion, this factor will more than 
offset the estimated decrease in net returns to civilian life during 1958 and 1959. 


EXPANSION OF THE READY RESERVE 


As a result of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, there is a projected buildup in 
the number of reservists required to perform training duty in 1958 and subse- 
quent years. This has already taken place to some extent during the current 
year, and we have felt the effects of it during recent months. Beginning in 
August 1957, draftees and enlistees will not be discharged, but will be trans- 
ferred automatically to the Ready Reserve for varying periods with obligation 
to perform periods of training duty with Reserve units. All will be required 
to take annual tours of training and many will have weekly drills. This is also 
true of members of the National Guard. To perform this duty, they have to 
take time from their jobs, and they have leave-of-absence protection under sec- 
tion 9 (g) (3). In the post-World War II and Korean periods, most veterans 
had 1 entrance into and 1 release from extended periods of duty and, therefore, 
only 1 “exposure.” It is likely that both factors—the larger numbers involved 
and the compulsory nature of the training—will vastly increase the “exposure” 
as far as reemployment rights are concerned. The numbers of employers af- 
fected each year—particularly small employers—will be substantially increased. 
Even ex-servicemen who did not have a job prior to entering service and with 
whom we have not been concerned in the past will get jobs and will have 
Reserve obligations, with protection under section 9 (g) (3). 

Another phase of the Reserve activities which will add to the Bureau’s work 
is the necessity for an educational and promotion-of-compliance program during 
the next 2 years. During the past year, in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, we held meetings of our State reemployment rights committees for 
a discussion of Reserve problems. These were helpful to all parties concerned. 
It is proposed to have one such meeting in every State during fiscal 1958. The 
Department of Defense will furnish speakers on the Reserve program, and the 
Bureau on the problem of employee relationships. Present membership includes 
representatives of management, labor, veterans’ groups, and Government agen- 
cies. In addition to the regular membership, it is proposed to invite additional 
representatives of management and labor who may wish to attend. The De- 
partment of Defense has also suggested that in 1 or 2 States we should try to 
have several meetings in the larger labor-market areas. The Bureau’s field rep- 
resentatives are responsible for arranging for and conducting these meetings 
and for following up on them from the point of view of the Department of 
Labor’s interest. This is a very worthwhile and needed activity, but it requires 
much time and effort which cannot be reflected in workload statistics. 


READY RESERVE TRAINEES 


The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 made provision for enlistments in the Ready 
Reserve with 6 months of training duty and membership in a Reserve unit for 
7% years. It also established a special category of reemployment rights for 
this group, differing in some respects from that of the longer duty people and 
the training-duty reservists. The program is expected to reach about 100,000 
per year by 1959. It is likely that the numbers will increase steadily as the 
advantages of this program become more widely known. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions made a detailed study and 
analysis of all programs for veterans and ex-servicemen, including reemploy- 
ment rights. In its report, it pointed out that the Bureau’s services were rea- 
sonably effective in the immediate areas where it had field offices, but were 
inadequate in areas farther removed from these locations. It also pointed to 
the shortcuts which the Bureau had taken in connection with the handling of 
many cases when the workload was beyond its capacity to handle on a current 
basis. It stated that reemployment rights should be continued for peacetime 
ex-servicemen as long as compulsory service remains in effect. In substance, it 
recommended that the Bureau, (1) increase its facilities so as to provide more 
uniform service to ex-servicemen, reservists, employers, and labor organizations 
in all States; (2) place its program operations on a long-range basis geared to 
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the military-manpower programs; (3) provide additional staff to properly train 
and supervise the volunteer reemployment-rights advisers for more efficient 
utilization of their services; and (4) improve the quality and speed of problem 
and case handling which had suffered from shortcuts made necessary by too 
heavy a load on too small a staff. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


There are several approaches that can be made to the problems raised and 
the recommendations made by the Commission. One is to place at least one 
representative of the Bureau in each State. While this might be desirable from 
some points of view, it does not seem feasible, since it would require more than 
double the present paid personnel. The alternative, which is proposed in this 
request, is to continue the Bureau’s present general method of operation and 
augment its service in the following ways: (1) Establish 3 new field offices 
(each consisting of 1 administrative person and 1 stenographer) in regions where 
geography and workload present the most critical problem; (2) add 8 employees 
to the staff of existing field offices, all of which are small and understaffed ; and 
(3) develop a better and more uniform reemployment-rights service at separa- 
tion points and Reserve centers so that all ex-servicemen would be reached, 
regardless of their ultimate geographical locations. 

The last has always been done to some extent, but as a result of discussions 
that have been underway with the Department of Defense, it appears possible to 
accomplish this objective in a much better way. This involves a brief but stand- 
ard orientation at separation points, conducted by military personnel. It would 
place emphasis on the importance of making application during the prescribed 
time limits (which are short and irrevocable), and give the ex-serviceman an 
opportunity to request information and assistance or present questions which 
would enable him to exercise reemployment rights more intelligently if he wished 
todo so. The Bureau’s role in this is to provide the orientation materials, install 
and service the procedure, and handle requests for information and assistance 
referred by the military services. Some time ago we inaugurated pilot projects 
at several separation points to test and evaluate this procedure; it seems to be 
a sound approach. It will, however, impose additional burdens on the Bureau’s 
field staff in maintaining liaison with the military installations and servicing 
the procedure. A similar arrangement will be worked out for reservists with the 
cooperation of National Guard and Reserve units. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


The important role of the reemployment-rights program in lessening the cost 
of other benefits needs to be more fully recognized. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Pensions, in discussing the survey made of the benefits used by 
veterans, stated: 

“The use of benefits also tended to be lower, in any given age group, among 
those who returned to prewar jobs than among those who did not . 

“Tt thus seems probable that a significant number of veterans who did not use 
Public Law 346 benefits did make use of the reemployment rights available to 
them.” 

This is especially significant in the light of the survey’s finding that 37 percent 
of all veterans returned to their preservice employers. 

There are now under consideration proposals that peacetime ex-servicemen be 
given unemployment-compensation coverage, and there are indications that legis- 
lation might be introduced to give other types of benefits, similar to those in the 
GI bill. If and when such measures are enacted, past experience indicates that 
the more effective the reemployment-rights program the greater the savings will 
be in other benefits more costly to the Federal Government. 

Last year when we appeared before this committee we discussed the problems 
presented in terms of the Bureau’s work by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Diehl v. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Early in fiscal 
1956, we set out to encourage making the thousands of seniority adjustments 
and other actions necessary to compliance with this decision through supple- 
mentary agreements between industries (mainly railroads) and the labor organ- 
izations involved. This course of action was taken with the hope that it would 
facilitate matters for the veterans and make it unnecessary for the Bureau to 
handle hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of cases on an individual basis. The 
matter is not a simple one; on some roads, 7 or 8 crafts are involved. We have 
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made considerable progress, and have set a target date of June 30, 1957, for the 
completion of this project. After that date, it may be necessary to revert to 
individual handling and perhaps some litigation. This effort, however, has 
required a very substantial amount of time on the part of our field representa- 
tives and has reduced our ability to handle other workload items. We still 
believe that this preventive approach should be employed wherever possible, even 
though the staff time required is not reflected in operating statistics as it is in 
the handling of individual problems and cases. 


WORKLOAD 


When we appeared before this committee last year, we expected the Bureau’s 
backlog of problems and cases would be reduced to a manageable figure (some 
1,400) by June 30, 1957. Present indications are, however, that it will in- 
crease rather than diminish. Our estimates last year were based on an intake 
at that time of about 3,000 cases and problems a month and a production 
rate of about 3,500 a month. It will be seen from the attached workload 
table that these intakes and production estimates were close to the actual 
figures for fiscal 1956 (38,248 and 3,678, respectively), but below the actual 
figures for the first half of fiscal 1957 (4,365 and 4,136). The lower intake 
rate in fiscal 1956 enabled us to reduce the backlog from 11,683 to 6,536 by 
June 30. However, by the end of the first half of fiscal 1957 the backlog had 
increased to 7,913. This increase has occurred despite the fact that more 
problems and cases were closed during the last 6 months than in any other 
6-month period in the history of the Bureau. 

It appears that the impact of several factors which influence workload will 
be greater this year than we anticipated last year, particularly in the buildup 
in the Ready Reserve and the loss of other veterans’ benefits. The first of 
these factors was felt heavily in the problem load during the Ready Reserve 
training period last summer, and it is expected to be felt to a greater degree 
in the summer of 1957 when the mandatory features of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 come into full play for the first time. The second factor began to 
show itself in the problem and case-load during November and December 
this year and will become an increasingly important factor. 

It seems clear from an analysis of the factors which influence workload and 
experience during the first 6 months of this fiscal year that the Bureau’s re- 
sponsibilities will be broadened and the demand for its services increased in 
fiscal 1958 and subsequent years. While it is difficult at this time to project 
in specific figures the effect of the factors mentioned above on workload in 
fiscal 1958, it now appears that the backlog of problems and cases will further 
increase during the second half of this fiscal year to more than 10,000. The 
expected increase in the intake rate in fiscal 1958 would further increase the 
backlog to approximately 20,000 by June 30, 1958, if additional personnel is not 
employed. With the additional personnel requested, it is our belief that the 
rise in the backlog could be arrested in the latter half of fiscal 1958 and a 
reduction effected by the end of fiscal 1959. 
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Workload statistics and comparison, fiscal 1955, 1956, and 1st 6 months of fiscal 1956 
and 1957 


First 6 months | First 6 months 
of 1956 (July 1, | of 1957 (July 1, 
Fiscal 1955 Fiscal 196 to Dec. 31, to Dec. 31, 
1955) 1956) 


| 

Month- | Month- Montb- Month- 

Total |ly aver-| Total |ly aver-| Total |lyaver-| Total | ly aver- 
| | age age 


. Problems and cases*carried over 

from previous periods 2 7 Bk 11, 693 
. Problems and cases received - -__- 3,3 28,974} ¢ 16, 420 
. Total requiring action (1 plus 2)_. 50, 667 |... 
. Problems and cases handled to 

completion 44, 131 22, 191 
. Problems and cases pending at 

eS SRA a. 11, 693 6, 536 

6. Cases carried over from previous 

indo ndpakt dawaactbi bobest, tte t0e 

. Problems transferred to case 


. Total cases requiring action 

. Total cases closed 

. Total cases pending at end of 
periods-.--___- 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOY MENT RIGHTS 


Persons entering the military service since January 31, 1955, and who are 
now coming out in increasing numbers, do not have the various benefits given 
those who entered prior to that time. The only major readjustment benefit 
now available to inductees and enlistees is the right to reinstatement with their 
preservice employers. This is given to them in the Universai Military Training 
and Service Act and in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights has the responsibility for administering these laws and 
for assisting not only ex-servicemen in the exercise of these rights, but also the 
employers and labor organizations who are involved. The laws apply to all 
private employers and the Federal Government. With other benefits, such as 
GI schooling and veterans’ unemployment compensation, not available, indi- 
eations are that a larger percentage of veterans will seek to return to their old 
jobs, thus placing a greater load on the Bureau. For the same reason—namely, 
absence of other benefits—they will want to get back to work promptly and 
where they encounter difficulty or there are questions as to their proper re- 
employment, they should be given the promptest possible attention and assistance. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 will also increasingly affect the work of the 
Bureau in two ways. First, the number of Ready Reservists and members of the 
National Guard taking training duty will go up steadily. In addition to the 
average annual turnover in the Armed Forces of about 700,000, over the next 
2 years it is estimated that about 1,250,000 Reservists and National Guardsmen 
must perform training duty each year and many of them must report for 
weekly drills. All of these reservists and guardsmen have leave-of-absence rights 
in connection with this training duty. A second point is the fact that the act 
makes transfer to the Ready Reserve and the taking of training duty compulsory 
for an increasing number of reservists beginning in August 1958. We would 
all agree that a strong Reserve is an important part of our national defense. 
Certainly if we are going to urge, and in some instances compel, reservists 
to keep up in their training, the least we can do is to see that they do not 
lose their jobs by doing so. 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, which is responsible for this 
extensive program, is perhaps the smallest operating agency in the Covern- 
ment. The amount of this bill would permit it to have a total of only 66 
people nationwide, including stenographers. Considering the scope of this pro- 
gram, the fact that other and more costly benefits have been curtailed, and that 
the work is certain to increase in 1958 and beyond, this does not seem an 
unreasonable amount. Furthermore, this item does not involve giving anybody 
any money. On the other hand, the program it supports encourages and assists 
ex-servicemen to work out their own problems by returning promptly to their 
jobs. 
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INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Satyers. The House allowed us the full amount of our esti- 
mate, and we would hope and respectfully request that this committee 
might see fit to do the same, sir. 

The House bill would give us a total of 66 positions nationwide. 

We have experienced during this fiscal year, the first 8 months of 
this fiscal year, a substantial increase in our workload over the pre- 
vious fiscal year for the same period, and we anticipate it will continue 
to rise, particularly during 1958. 

There are 2 or 3 basic reasons for this. One is the absence of other 
benefits for persons who entered military service after January 31, 
1955. This tends and will increasingly tend, I think, to make the old 
job more attractive because it is about the only thing some of them 
have to do, whereas in the past they had other alternatives, such as 
schooling and unemployment compensation. 

Senator Hii. That makes them much more disposed to try to go 
back to their former positions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 







RESERVIST LEAVE-OF-ABSENCE RIGHTS 


The second factor, with which I know you are familiar, is the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 which is resulting in a substantial in- 
crease in the Reserve. All of the reservists have leave-of-absence 
rights, which are in the basic statute. 

Beginning in August of this year, transfer to the Reserve becomes 
compulsory, and, as you know, they have compulsory obligations for 
periods of training. So this will cut deeper than it ever has before, 
and particularly in the case of small employers we are beginning to 
encounter some problems. 

That is all I have to say, sir. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Hiiit. You have presented a more detailed statement for 
the record. Is that correct? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 






BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Hitt. What was your budget estimate for this year? 

Mr. Saryers. $542,000. 

Senator Hrii. And the House allowed you the full estimate? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, sir. We are certainly very much obliged 
to you. 


Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF W. C. CHRISTENSEN, DIRECTOR 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to 
conduct a program of encouraging apprentice and other occupational training in 
industry and trade, as oe can ar by the [Act] Acts of March 4, 1913 (5 U.S. C. 
611), and August 16, 1987 (29 U. S. C. 50), [$3,399,000] $3,940,000.” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The addition of the phrase ‘and other occupational (training) in industry and 
trade” is requested in connection with the extension of training activities in 
occupations not considered apprenticeable to enable the Bureau to help increase 
the skills of the Nation’s work force. The authority for this training is in the 
basic act of the Department of Labor. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 | 1958 


Appropriaticn or estimate-_.__....-- | $3, 399, 000 $3, 893, 300 
Compar itive tran-fer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, , Office of the Secret: ary of | | 
Labor’’ for working capital fund___...............--....- és 8, 900 | - 


3. 407, 900 | 3. 893, 300 
| 


Obligations by objects 


Adjusted 1957 base | Estimate 1958 | House allowance 


Description ‘dy ‘(ai 
Posi- Amount | Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 


tion tion | } tion 


1. Training, promotion, and service to 
industry 3 $2, 967, 625 | 433 | $3, 130. 405 
2. Training, research, and te chnical serv- 
ices - het 38 253, 375 66 548, 390 
3. Executive direction and m: anagement-..| 24 186, 900 | 26 | 214, 505 
a |-—— _ _ - 
Total obligations...................| 495 | 3.407, 900 | 525 | 3, 893, 300 | 
| 


| 
} 
j 
} 
| 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Appropriation language. Proposed changes in appropriation language were 
denied. If the House action stands, it will virtually preclude carrying out the 
recommendation of the skills of the work-force program for encouraging better 
and broader training for all types of occupations. 

Activity 1. Training promotion and service to industry—Mandatory cost in- 
creases for Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training staff of $150,790 for retire- 
ment contributions and $9,950 for extra day’s pay were allowed: $1,050 was 
allowed for comparable costs for activities (on the reduced basis approved by 
the House) financed under the working capital fund. An additional $4,700 
approved will be used to reduce personal services lapses in the field offices. 

Activity 2. Training research and technical services.—All program increases 
totaling $280,650 were disapproved. These included $12,855 for the Apprentice- 
ship Service ; $33,540 for information activities (including informational, exhibit, 
and training materials for field staff under activity 1) ; $28,555 for research to 
support the entire Bureau’s program; and $205,700 for the Training Service. 
The mandatory increases for existing Bureau staff of $12,890 for retirement 
contributions and $790 for extra day’s pay were approved, as was $685 for com- 
parable costs for working capital fund activities. 

Activity 8. Executive direction and management.—The proposed increase of 
$17,350 to provide staff to the Director of the Bureau was denied. Increases of 
$10,500 for retirement contributions and $680 fer extra day’s pay for the exist- 
ing Bureau staff were approved; $65 was allowed for comparable costs under 
the working capital fund. 


Summary of changes 
een een potattet Sie ee. dk eee Sec $3, 399, 000 
Transfer to finance working capital fund 


Revised 1957 base 8, 407, 900 
1958 appropriation request 3, 893, 300 


Net change requested +485, 400 
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| 
Estimate, 1958 House allowance 
te 2 iecseseaelinpeeiniiabictiacad 
| tv | oa | 
Positions | Amount Positions Amount 
For mandatory Items | 
Extra day of pay on 1957 base____....___- sak None | $11, 420 None $11, 420 
Retirement contribution on 1947 base of 495 posi- , } i 
tions ; gabe ; .| None | 174, 180 None | 174, 180 
Retirement and depreciation on working capital | J | 
fund : Seeks iad None 1, 800 | None | 1, 800 
mneemnnte eaennenpipnddhiaiiagmnenc ins adanioen 
Subtotal None 187, 400 | None | 187, 400 
For program items 
For field offices None | None | 4, 700 
For Apprenticeship Service 1 None None 
For information and publications 4 } None None 
For research 3 | None | None 
For Training Service | 20 | None | None 
For executive direction 2 | None | None 
Subtotal 30 298, 000 None | 4, 700 
CPN WES os onc ced ctduscucticceee ----| 30 485, 400 | None | 192, 100 
! 
Obligations by objects 
‘ iioonitiies g os ae 
| Adjusted | 1958 estimate | House allow- 
| 1957 estimate | ance 
Total number of permanent positions 495 | 495 
Average number of all employees 485 485 
Number of employees at end of year 490 | 490 
01 Personal services : | $2,877,100 | $3,070,600 | — $2, 893, 220 
02 Travel 342, 400 353, 550 | 342, 400 
03 Transportation of things 15, 000 15, | 15, 000 
04 Communication services 63, 000 66, 63, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.._..._- 2, 000 2, 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction--__- 15, 000 | 48, 15, 000 
07 Other contractual services eta 14, 700 64, 14, 700 
Services performed by other agencies 47, 200 49, 49, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 17, 000 18, 17, 000 
09 Equipment : | 10, 000 16, 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contribution to re- | | 
tirement fund i accuagiesicieidaaias 185, 580 174, 180 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 2, 800 2, 800 2, 800 
15 Taxes and assessinents_- 1, 700 | 1, 700 1, 700 
lotal obligations. ‘as i aaicppaallatiiaceadieme whaies 3, 407, 900 3, 893, 300 3, 600, 000 
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Summary of new positions 





Permanent positions Positions Amount 

















ACTIVITY 2 | 
Training service: 
Division of Manufacturing and Technician Training: 


GS§-13, training officer ot sit ccoeunreesinkaewinen ehh 1 $8, 990 
GS-12, training officer. __----_-- tGiesedaceunes ateie aa 1 7, 570 
GBA, CI SURE a on siete nk ce cbasinsdass con 1 3, 175 


Total permanent. .-__-__..-- = hibebidinre ae a 19, 735 
Deduct lapse. et ee = ser eal 0.1 | 435 
Net permanent - a ‘ eau ae geal 2.9 19, 300 
Regular pay above 52-week base . . sisinaletnceiaieaidalatpoiatae <amnradlael 75 
All personal services__._-.......--- slienuiath aaa ne ll 3 | 19, 375 


Division of Supervisory and Clerical Training: 








GS-13, training officer Ror INNS ‘ ; 1 8, 990 
GS-5, secretary - bumawels ; :  N 3, 670 

Total permanent ‘ bea 2 | 12, 666 
Deduct lapse - : a , | 0.1 | 200 










Net permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


All personal services 






Division of Training Aids: 



















GS-15, division chief. ... : an 1 11, 610 
GS-14, training officer J 1 10, 320 
SREP Se es ee ee ee 4 8, 990 
GS-12, training materials specialist - - “ 1 | 7, 570 
Do-. 1 | 6, 390 
GS-11, training officer. 1 6, 390 
GS-9, training materials assistant. ene 4 grell 5, 440 
GS-7, training assistant -_- j i oa 9, 050 
GS-5, secretary oo tT 3, 670 
GS+4, secretary aia’ 7 : rer econ 2 | 6, 830 
GS-3, clerk-typist- - yy 9, 525 
Total permanent. -.__.__----- ‘ oa en ere a 15 85, 785 
Deduct lapse- - a ee 2 0.2 1, 885 
Net permanent hone soe 14.8 | 83, 900 
Regular pay above 52-week base eo ; 325 





All personal services Fn 15 84, 225 
Total, Training Service : lub wid eon ; 20 116, 020 
Apprenticeship Service: Division of State-Federal Relations: | 
GS-15, Division chief_-_- a a : accent 1 11, 610 
i aciticedniinhctenagtaasticnnirs : ai iaatdeaetltatelalaesiai sheet aaah eins 250 
Net permanent pakdbewaccines iueuguaas or 4 11, 360 
Regular pay above 52-week base._._-.-.-.-_- ak beened jebhcanewewn | 40 
All personal services_.......------ ae ieee sees : I 11, 400 
Division of Information and Publications: 
GS-49, editorial assistant Peek aieihcaicaintenaiinaatnabeanin Be il 5, 440 
GS-7, editorial assistant : g P Samareees .] 4, 425 
GS-5, editorial clerk ‘ Sabha comand aie ake cs 1 | 3, 670 
GS-4, clerk-stenographer subaidthevenes sta ctinaisiidadedaie sg 3 : iy 4 3, 415 
Total permanent. - as Gi Sakderk Sisids . 4 7, 050 
Deduct lapse _- : ete ledges Sep teh ebaatee = 0.1 365 















Net permanent eee se adacsincaeoas 3.9 | 16, 685 





Regular pay above 52-week base ctte oa or 65 


All personal services 16, 750 






Division of Research: 


GS-14, Division chief___. soul = 10, 320 
GS-12, research assistant 1 7, 570 
GS-4¥, research assistant 1 5, 440 

Total permanent. - puna eanted 3 2 23, 330 
Deduct lapse - - aa 515 


Net permanent_- ; ‘ . wee 2.9 22, 815 
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Summary of new positions—Continued 


Permanent positions Positions Amount 


Division of Research-——Continued 
Regular pay above 52-week base_- pe aod é Jibs $85 
| 





BD Haman SOOT sb simsinsst tied icskceo ist eee 3 22, 900 
Totel, aetevity 3.2... ..-...... Oe nt onnenteod LS eaebout 23 | 167, 070 

ACTIVITY 3 | | 

Office of the Director: | 
GS-15, program planning officer : , ae k 4 1 | 11, 610 
GS-5, secretary a soa Bide. adi ‘ 1 3, 670 
Total permanent. -__- ane Di aleieuiein mabe oer 2 | 15, 280 
Deduct lapse. eo aan 3 Sinead i e' 330 
Net permanent-____._--- buiceneos eee j . 1.9 14, 950 
Regular pay above 52-week base “ 6 
Total, activity 3__- ‘ jel batina Rebbe ws aie 2) 15, 010 
Grand total. _..-_- ; Jee _ ate 30. | 182, 080 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. Mr. Christensen, will you come around, please, sir. 

I suppose you have already filed your statement for the record ¢ 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. That will be included in full in the record, and you 
may proceed to make any other statement you see fit, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DIRECTOR'S STATEMENT FOR THE BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING REQUEST 
FOR FiscaL YEAR 1958 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past year there 
have been substantial accomplishments in the field of apprenticeship that we 
wish to report to you. All of us know that the promotion of apprenticeship 
and training is a continuing and long-range task. We are requesting your 
favorable consideration of an extension of the Bureau's activities to include a 
Training Service paralleling the Apprenticeship Service which will encourage 
the development of even more apprenticeship programs while calling attention 
to the need for training in occupations other than those referred to as appren- 
ticeable. Last year, and again this year, Secretary Mitchell appeared before 
this committee to report on a planning program activity in the Department 
referred to as the skills of the work force program. This proposal is a be- 
ginning of perhaps the most important recommendation of the skills of the 
work force program: How the Department of Labor can encourage better and 
broader training for all types of occupations. For this purpose an increase 
of $293,300 is requested. The funds for this new activity will supplement the 
apprenticeship-program appropriation and provide for 30 positions, but will 
represent only a fraction of the total Bureau appropriation request of $3,893,300. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Last year the Congress approved a budget of $3,399,000 for the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. With these resources it was possible to 
make further progress with the activities carried out by the Bureau. Some 
of the highlights which we believe will be of interest to you are as follows: 

During the past 12 months our field staff worked with 133,000 establishments, 
9,000 local unions, 2,000 trade association chapters, and with 225,000 appren- 
tices. Training activities by management and labor were increased and skill 
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development was strengthened and improved. Not only was there an increase 
of 17,000 registered apprentices, but evidence showed improved quality of pro- 
grams and methods for both apprentices and journeymen. One of the most 
encouraging and significant developments of this participation has been a rather 
remarkable increase in the number of joint apprenticeship committees which 
have established financing arrangements for their own operations, and have 
provided full-time directors and staff. The number of these committees which 
are now financing their own operations has increased fourfold, from 228 to 
1,140. The number of full-time coordinators has increased from 24 to 94. 
This development multiplies the efforts of the Bureau’s field staff and all con- 
cerned with the promotion of apprenticeship and training activities. At the 
end of the reporting period, 819 joint apprenticeship committees and 13,340 
establishments were participating in training programs beyond apprenticeship. 

In the Bureau’s national industry promotion program, two major activities 
have been carried on in this reporting period. Thirty-one national conventions 
have been attended by representatives where promotional efforts were carried 
on and five national apprenticeship contests created an enormous amount of 
interest in the national apprenticeship program. This activity utilizes the 
principle of multipliers and wholesale promotion techniques. 

We have been aware for a number of years that because of our limited staff 
we have been unable to approach all national associations. During the past 
year, however, Bureau representatives have contacted more than 100 associ- 
ations, and these contacts have produced specific training actions, including 
convention program speeches, exhibits, trade-journal articles, and training- 
needs analysis by 13 international unions or national trade associations. 

Last year information was given you regarding the foundry industry project, 
which was expected to be a pilot type of program and which we believed would 
be useful in other industries. In this project a special committee from the 
foundry industry was invited to meet with representatives of the Burean to 
examine training problems and needs and to develop a program which would 
meet those needs. Bureau facilities and staff were offered to assist the industry 
in carrying out a unified, effective, and practical program of training. The 
committee recommended that a survey be made of mechanized foundries. This 
has been completed. 

Asa result of the success of the first study, the committee requested the assist- 
ance of our Research Division in examining the training needs of the non- 
mechanized foundries. One of the most encouraging features of this activity 
was the promotional stimulus provided by the committee chairman and individ- 
ual members in getting the full cooperation of the 140 foundries in the conduct 
of the project. These studies are expected to be completed in February, after 
which the special committee will examine the results of both surveys and formu- 
late an action program of training. 

A major auxiliary to fieldwork is the publication of pamphlets and other in- 
formational material. During the reporting period 2 pamphlets were prepared 
and distributed, 13 magazine articles appeared in various trade publications, 34 
speeches were prepared for officials of the Bureau, 64 news releases on training 
were issued, 15 reprints of outstanding articles on training were published, 
and 1 new exhibit built for meetings and conventions. 


PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1958 


It cannot be too often repeated that the basic mission of the Bureau is to 
increase the quantity and improve the efficiency of the skilled-worker population. 
In order to achieve this objective we must step up our efforts in apprenticeship 
training; in the supplementary training of journeymen to meet technological 
changes in their trades: and in providing assistance and services, in training 
for other occupations, which are being requested of us by industry. 

Now, since you are generally familiar with apprenticeship and journeymen 
training, I should like to discuss in some detail the reasons for the establishment 
of a Training Service within the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. Critical 
shortages in many occupations already exist. This condition is expected to grow 
worse. For example, by 1965 there will be 700,000 fewer men in the age group 
25-34 than there are in the labor force today. This will occur in spite of our 
rapidly expanded total population. 

Our most pressing job is to have the leaders of industry aware of the manpower 
situation. and to assist them in inaugurating programs for improving the 
quantity and quality of training for their employees. This applies to the ap- 
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prenticeable trades and to all other occupations. It is proper and important 
for the Federal Government, through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
to provide leadership in the promotion of training throughout industry. 

In this connection, there is one point I wish to emphasize. The responsibility 
for training industrial workers rests with industry. It is not the function of the 
Department of Labor or of any governmental unit to train industrial employees ; 
rather it is our role constantly to call attention to the need for training; to 
provide information on types and kinds of effective training that are presently 
carried on in industry today, and to assist by every means that we can devise 
in promoting, establishing, improving and expanding training programs. Gov- 
ernment is first of all concerned about having an adequate number of capable, 
skilled and well-trained workers to assure our national progress and national 
security. 

This is not intended to suggest that there is not today a great deal of effective 
training going on in industry. Training on the job, however, is by no means 
universal throughout industry and in many instances the training could be im- 
proved through better methods. 

One of the ways to speed the accomplishment of more and better on the job 
training is to make more readily available the know-how, the training courses, 
materials and aids already developed by industry or government, have not on 
a substantial scale become either generally known or available. Yet their avail- 
ability would permit tens of thousands of plants who can’t affort the expense 
of developing training courses to engage in training for the first time; it would 
conserve the time and effort of training directors in preparation of training ma- 
terials so that more of their efforts could be put into actual training activities. 
Further, widespread exchange of existing training methods and techniques will 
encourage more and better research in training methods which must be en- 
couraged if training is to keep up with the demands that will be made of it in 
the years ahead. 

One source of assistance to industry is especially worth mentioning—the 
training programs developed and used by the Department of Defense for its 
4 million civilian and military employees. Some of the finest training pro- 
grams in the country have been developed, tested, and used there. These 
same programs have widespread applicability in industry since somewhere in 
the Department of Defense nearly every civilian occupation is encountered. 
If these materials were in the hands of industry, the added return on invest- 
ment could searcely be calculated. 

The Secretary has already indicated the work that has been done in the 
Department in recent months with the Department of Defense to assemble and 
catalog just a sample of their materials. Training directors from many indus- 
tries have seen the sample bibliography of 100 documents together with the pro- 
posal for establishing training materials reference centers. They approve and 
enderse the proposal and indicate their willingness to contribute their own 
materials to expand the collection. In addition, they have advanced many 
helpful suggestions on ways and means of initiating and developing these ref- 
erence centers. We believe this will materially help to get more and bet- 
ter training underway in all parts of industry. 

A major effort of the new Training Service in 1958 will be the assembly 
and cataloging of the materials—from management, labor, government, and 
schools—of developing systems to make known their availability and of estab- 
lishing reference centers in several cities. These centers will be maintained 
locally, housed in such places as universities, public libraries, or other con- 
venient spots determined by the users in a given community. The Department 
of Labor will not staff these centers. As they are established, they will pro- 
vide a tremendously valuable additional tool to the field staff of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training in its work with industry on all types of training. 

The Secretary mentioned the communitywide surveys made in Phoenix and 
Tueson, Ariz., last summer to determine manpower requirements and training 
needs. These studies, actually carried out through the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service, had the full support and cooperative participation of all parts 
of the community, leaders of management and labor, the schools and colleges, 
local State and Federal Government representatives, the chamber of com- 
meree and other State and local associations. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training participated in the planning for these studies; our two 
Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives in Phoenix and Tucson were active in 
the operational phases. The results of the survey will be released within the 
next few weeks, but we think you will be especially interested in just a few 
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of the findings. You will recognize the magnitude of the training job that lies 
ahead for these communities. 

The 1956 occupational profiles for the State and for Pheonix and Tucson 
were established, as well as projected 1961 occupational profiles. A compar- 
ison of the two profiles has shown clearly that while the expected level of 
population will provide a labor force of sufficient numbers to attain estimated 
employment levels, the occupational characteristics of this numerically ade- 
quate labor force will not correspond to the occupational characteristics of the 
demand of Arizona firms. The report concludes that present training activ- 
ities must be increased drastically to alter the occupational characteristics of 
the labor supply in line with the occupations that will be in demand. 

Certain items from the report point up the training problems faced in Arizona. 
Of the more than 500 firms—large and small—in the study, 29 percent reported 
organized inplant training programs. While this is a substantial number, it 
leaves a long way to go. That the Arizona leaders recognize this is condensed 
by one of their action recommendations, namely “the most obvious solution 
to this (manpower) problem on a long-run basis, is the development of adequate 
training facilities necessary to meet and designed to meet the occupational 
requirements of the State—more inplant training, apprenticeship and vocational 
school programs are needed.” 

Of the 500 plus firms reporting, 228 indicated an active interest in appren- 
ticeship programs, nearly 10 times the number that are already established 
and operating. There are many findings in this first study carried out in 
Arizona which will be of great assistance to our Bureau as we go forward with 
the program of promoting and assisting in the extension of training in appren- 
ticeship and other occupations throughout the whole economy. 

The promotion and service on apprenticeship and training must be accom- 
plished in the field by the staff of representatives throughout the country. To 
increase the effectiveness of the field staff it is necessary to provide them with 
more and better tools. This is the purpose of the training service—to supple- 
ment the apprenticeship service. 

Accordingly, during 1958 particular emphasis will be placed on the Division 
of Training Aids. Through cooperative efforts with labor, industry, other 
Government agencies, this Division will accumulate, identify, and catalog 
effective training courses, materials and training aids for all occupations. 
Training materials reference centers will be established throughout the country 
and their collections will be announced widely for use in training. This Division 
will provide promotional and technical assistance for both the Apprenticeship 
and Training Services of the Bureau including audiovisual aids. It will prepare 
aids for presentation by the Bureau field staff and develop materials and aids 
for use in Bureau staff training. These are the activities for which we are 
requesting funds for the training service. 

The job ahead of us is so big that it will require the closest coordination of 
the efforts of labor, management, the schools, and State and Federal agencies. 
We believe that with the facilities and resources which we have requested of 
your committee, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training will be able to 
provide the leadership to make a long stride forward toward our objective 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


DIREcTor’s STATEMENT FOR THE BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
REQUEST FOR Fiscat YEAR 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with the objective of promoting 
the increase of apprenticeship and training programs among management and 
labor, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training requested an appropriation of 
$3,893,000 for scal 1958. The House Appropriations Committee has authorized 
the sum of $3,600,000, a reduction of $293,300 from the request. In addition, it 
suspended consideration of additional funds for activities other than apprentice- 
ship, pending clarification of the role of the Bureau in relation to the functions 
of vocational education. 

We submit that there is a misunderstanding on the part of a small number 
of vocational educators as to our intentions and the way we propose to operate. 
In fact, representatives of this Bureau are working in closest cooperation with 
vocational educators both at the Federal level and in the States and local areas. 

Our main business is the promotion of programs for the training of skilled 
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workers—machinists, electricians, tool and die makers, bricklayers, and the like. 
We have been doing this now for more than 20 years by bringing management 
and labor groups together, or working with them separately. We have been 
working closely with State apprenticeship councils in 31 States in this coopera- 
tive effort. These programs are devised by management and labor with our tech- 
nical assistance and are operated by them. One of the essentials for all recog- 
nized apprenticeship programs is that there shall be related instruction, which 
is nermally provided by vocational and trade schools. Training or teaching 
is not aetually conducted by representatives of this Bureau. There is no inten- 
tion to do this in the future. 

More often than not our field representatives, on approaching a shop or plant, 
especially a small one, find that, while there is a recognition of the need for 
training all-round skilled workers, the more immediate need is for other types 
of training. We find, for example, that there is need for training supervisors. 
When this happens we advise how the plant can obtain assistance to operate 
a program for this purpose. Sometimes the operation is carried on by plant 
personnel. In most cases the recommendation is made that the supervisory 
training be done by vocational educators. It should be pointed out that voca- 
tional education is not always able to provide this service. 

This kind of activity we have been carrying on for many years, and I think 
you will find that it is a service which industry needs and appreciates. Objec- 
tion to it, insofar as we have been able to find, has occurred in only a small 
number of places, and the objection appears to be on the basis of what we 
“might” do, rather than what we have been doing, and what we have proposed 
to do. 

Your attention is called to the more detailed statement which I submitted to 
the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, a copy of which has 
also been presented to your committee. 

Aware of the need for improving the skills of the work force if we are to stay 
in production competition with the Soviet Union, the Secretary has emphasized 
this topic wherever he appears. His statements follow the same pattern as those 
made by thoughtful manufacturers and by General Twining and General LeMay, 
who have testified before congressional committees on the critical problem of loss 
of skilled manpower in the Air Force. 

We have many times been asked the question: “If there is so great a need 
for training to improve the skills of the Nation, why isn’t more training carried 
on?” Our first answer is that there is a large segment of industry apparently 
not aware of the need, or who need stimulation to take steps to do something 
about it. Another answer is that the large companies can afford the training 
departments and the other facilities necessary to train the number and kind 
of workers they need. The smaller companies usually do not have these fa- 
cilities, and of course they employ by far the greatest total number of workers. 
For such companies we promote the formulation—on a national, State, or local 
basis—of programs or guides which they may use to carry on training. Again I 
wish to emphasize that the actual training is done by the plant itself, or by the 
plant and local vocational educators in conjunction. 

The words “and Training” were added to the title of the Bureau to indicate 
our activities in promoting journeymen training and training for industrial 
workers engaged in occupations other than the apprenticeable trades. We did 
not mean it to signify that we propose now to do any actual training, or to do 
anything greatly different than we have been doing, and which has been in line 
with directions of the Senate and House Appropriations Committees. 

We have kept in close touch with the Office of Education concerning our pro- 
gram and especially regarding those features of the program that invite pro- 
motion of programs other than apprenticeship. It is my understanding that 
Acting Secretary Richardson of Health, Education, and Welfare, recently wrote 
letters to Senator Hill and Congressman Fogarty indicating that HEW and 
the Office of Education recognized the Bureau’s activities in promoting various 
types of training programs. 

Ordering the stopping of promotion of various types of training not only would 
be a serious handicap to industry, but would have the effect of slowing down our 
promotion of apprenticeship. There is serious need for retraining journeymen in 
the use of new materials, new techniques, and new methods in such trades as 
electrician, plumber, printer, and others. We have been unusually successful in 
promoting such programs, practically all of which are operated through the 
vocational schools. 
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It seems to me that no one should be discouraged from urging management and 
labor to do more and better training. So long as we confine our activities to 
promotion and do not engage in conducting training, I see no reason for any 
conflict or duplication of effort with vocational education. It is therefore re- 
spectfully requested that your committee authorize the funds and approve the 
functions described in the original budget request to the House Appropriations 
Committee. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, our request for 1958 was $3,- 
389,300, and the House allowed, of this, $3,600,000. 

The principal question of the House committee seemed to be in the 
matter of language as to the function of this Bureau in the Depart- 
ment, and they requested that the words “and training” be deleted 
from the title or caption of this item until the question could be re- 
solved as to whether there was any misunderstanding on any over- 
lapping or duplication of vocational education. In line with this, 
they reduced the appropriation request by $293,300, which was there 
primarily to establishing the training service in the Bureau. 

We believe that there is a misunderstanding on the part of some 
vocational people. We do not believe this is as serous as some people 
have made it sound. 

So far as the relations with the Office of Education are concerned, 
and the T. and I. group and the vocational group here in Washington, 
we have a very clear-cut understanding. And I understand you have 
received a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare referring to this understanding. 

Senator Hiii. Yes; we have received that letter. 

I will say also that when Secretary Mitchell was with us here on 
Monday morning we spent quite a bit of time going into this matter. 
He made it definitely clear; in fact, he reemphasized, so far as your 
Bureau and the Department of Labor are concerned, that there is 
no intention to go into the field of training or education. 

Mr. CutsrensEen. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. What you seek to do is to point up, so to speak, the 
labor shortages rather than in any way encroach on the function of 
vocational education, which would be to stimulate the challenge for 
more people to take the vocation and education courses. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. CuristensEN. That is correct. 

Senator Hitx. Would you go right ahead now, sir, and make any 
other statement you care to make? 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Mr. CurisTensEN. I would like to go ahead and say I hope this com- 
mittee will see fit to restore the wording “and training” in the cap- 
tion of this item. We also hope you will restore what the House 
trimmed from the request for the establishment of the training serv- 
ice in the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
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APPROPRIATION BILL TEXT 


Senator Hiri. You speak about restoring the words “and training.” 
The language in the bill, as it passed the House, is— 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to 
conduct a program of encouraging apprentice training, as authorized by the 
acts of March 4, 1913 (5 U. S. C. 611), and August 16, 19387 (29 U. S. C. 50), 
$3,600,000. 

What language would you like to have there? Is there some addi- 
tional language you would like to have? 

Mr. Curisrensen. When the House committee reported to the 
committee of the whole they recommended the deletion of the words 
“and training” from the title above this item. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, the title read “Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training.” Is that correct ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. Then there was also this language to which Mr. 
Downey calls my attention: After the words “to conduct a program 
of encouraging apprentice” there appeared the words “and other 
occupational,” and then the word “traming,” and then the words “in 
industry and trade.” That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What you would like is to have this language re- 
stored. Is that it? 

Mr. CurisTensen. The original language; yes sir. 

Senator Hix. As set up by the Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. CurisTrensen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have anything further you would like to 
add? You may state it in any way you see fit. 


COOPERATION WITH OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Curistensen. Just, sir, that we want to assure you that we 
are working with the people in the Office of Education, and we have 
done a good bit of work at the national level on this score. We in- 
tend to continue to carry out a program of liaison and coordination 
with the school people at all levels, and we wish to assure you that in 
those spots where there are misunderstandings we shall do every- 
thing possible to get them corrected. 

As the Secretary pointed out on Monday, we want to again assure 
you that we are not going into the training business. Nor are we 
doing anything that would overlap or in any way interfere with 
vocational education. In fact, what we will do, if we do it well, will 
actually further strengthen the vocational program throughout the 
country. 

Senator Hii. You are not in any way going into the work of 
training or vocational education, are you? 

Mr. CurisTENSsEN. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You might briefly summarize your program now 
as regards the rest of the funds, the amount the House allowed you. 
Can you summarize that briefly ? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hitz. Of course, your full statement will appear in the 
record. 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Curisrensen. During the past 12 months our field staff has 
worked with 133,000 establishments, 9,000 local unions, 2,000 trade 
associations and chapters, and with approximately 225,000 appren- 
tices. One of the things in which much progress has been made is 
in the area of getting management and labor, through their joint ap- 
prenticeship committees, to invest more of their own money in carry- 
ing out their programs and in covering the costs of administration. 
There has been a substantial increase in the number of full-time co- 
ordinators that have been so employed. That is, jointly paid by 
management and labor. 

Senator Hitt. Do you say there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of these employees? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitxt. Do you have any figures there that you could supply 
for the record to show that increase ? 

Mr. Curistensen. The number of committees which are now financ- 
ing their own operations have increased fourfold from 228 to 1,140. 
The number of full-time coordinators has increased from 24 to 94. 
This has been accomplished during the past year or 18 months. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else you would like to add or sug- 
gest there ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. I believe not, other than to just again reempha- 
size the fact that we hope your committee will see fit to restore the 
function, the language, and the appropriation originally requested by 
the Department. 

Senator Hitz. Now that Senator Thye is here, I might remind 
the Senator that he will recall when Secretary Mitchell was here the 
other day that he reemphaisized that there was no intent on the part 
of the Department of Labor to get into the field of vocational educa- 
tion, that all they were seeking to do was to encourage and stimulate 
training by pointing up labor shortages, and not to in any way go into 
this field of education or training. 

Mr. Christensen has just been confirming that to us, Senator Thye. 
Do you have any questions to ask? 

Senator Tuy. No; I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hix. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Christensen. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curistrensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR; E. L. KEENAN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR; AND ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the general administra- 
tion of the employment service and unemployment compensation programs, in- 
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cluding temporary employment of persons, without regard to the civil-service 
laws, fer the farm placement migratory labor program ; and not to exceed $10,000 
for services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a); [$5,558,000] $6,358,000, of which [$1,052,000] $1,125,000 shall be for 
earrying into effect the provisions of title IV (except section 602) of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 1957 1958 esti- 
| adjusted mate 
base 
' 
Appropriation or estimate - misidiin = beta b 5a, | ee ee $6, 345, 500 
Compar: ative transfer from ‘‘ Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of | 
Labor” +48, 700 sa 
Older worker program financed by. an allocation of funds from the Office of | 
the Secretary of Labor | +87, 100 - 
Reduction in workload for unemployment compensation for veterans pro- 
gram _ a bw atael anus : fachidten sxiperitcile ie ----| ae ee 
Total available for obligation. i dats lth th Steet eat 5, 683, 800 6, 345, 500 
Obligations by activities 
wl _ ee ais Jahan 
| 1957 adjusted base | 1958 estimate | House allowance 
Description iterate; Ps A PSA ‘ae oat ae 
Posi- Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | tions | 
| | } 
1. Veterans placement 2 139 | 1,061, 700 140 1, 125, 000 140 1, 125, 000 
2. Farm placement service 56 | 420, 400 | 57 | 449, 200 51 | 410, 300 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor | | | 
market information -_-_- 97 | 642, 000 107 731, 300 84 | 593, 400 
4. Assistance in maintaining public em- | | | 
ployment services---- 110 754, 400 118 | 855, 100 | 92 | 686, 300 
5. Unemployment insurance service | 109 768, 800 120 877, 100 99 | 751, 500 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing | | | 
of State operations__-__- 189 1, 575, 400 | 209 | 1, 821, 000 166 1, 510, 200 
7. Executive direction and management 16 149, 000 16 156, 600 | 15 | 151, 100 
8. Central administrative services. _._..-.- 63 312, 100 63 | _ 330, 200 | 63 | 330, 200 
Total obligations Sis 779 cA 5, 683, 800 | 830 | 6,345, 500 710 | 5, 558, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity 1. Veterans Placement Service 

Increases.—House action will provide 1 additional position and $63,300. 

The increase of $6,500 will provide a headquarters position for interpretation 
and evaluation of reports prepared by veterans’ employment representatives, 
recommendations for actions to be taken, and followup on recommendations. 

The increase of $56,800 will provide for the mandatory contribution to the 
civil-service retirement fund. Since there has been no increase over the 1957 
allowance for the Bureau these increases must be offset by a corresponding 
decrease in the other services of the Bureau. 

Activity 2. Farm Placement Service 

Decreases.—House action will eliminate 6 positions and $38,900. 

Decrease from 1957 required.—Five positions will be eliminated from the 
1957 staffmg pattern. 

The elimination of three headquarters positions will seriously curtail the 
domestic program through elimination of the development of additional technical 
aids and programs for the recruiting and utilization of domestic farm workers 
both year-round and local seasonal workers. 

It will also seriously curtail the extension of farm placement services to 
smaller rural areas through elimination of our efforts to expand the use of 
volunteer farm placement representatives in additional areas. 

It will seriously curtail the continued review of program materials and the 
operating procedures whereby the experiences of States who have been success- 
ful in operating farm placement programs are made available to other States 
for their use in improving their farm placement programs. 
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Decrease from 1957 required.—The elimination of two positions in our regional 
offices will handicap them in providing assistance to the States in the expansion 
of farm placement programs, evaluating State programs, and providing technical 
assistance to these States in the operation of the farm placement programs. 

Increases not allowed.—The elimination of one position requested as an in- 
crease in 1958 will make it impossible to carry out the Bureau’s responsibilities 
to the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor relating to the improvement 
of housing, transportation, and working conditions of migrants. 

Increases.—The $19,900 required for the mandatory contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund is provided through the reduction of five positions in 
the 1957 staffing pattern. 


Activity 8. Collection and interpretation of labor market information 

Decreases.—House action will eliminate 23 positions and $137,840. 

Decrease from 1957 required.—A decrease of 13 positions from the 1957 staffing 
pattern will seriously curtail continuing programs in 1958. 

The analysis and presentation of detailed information on the personal and 
economic characteristics of claimants for unemployed insurance will be greatly 
reduced. This information is essential for government and business policy- 
making and for the development of programs to combat unemployment and to 
fully utilize the skills of the work force. 

Labor market information services currently provided by the Bureau because 
of statutory responsibility under the Wagner-Peyser Act will be reduced. This 
labor market information is essential to the effective operation of the Federal- 
State employment security system and is used widely by employers, workers, 
and the public. 

The House action will make it impossible to continue the older worker program 
which was financed in 1957 by an allocation from the Office of the Secretary. 

All research and analysis activities designed to provide factual data on char- 
acteristics of older workers and the problem of their adjustment to local labor 
market conditions will be closed out. These include studies directly related to 
the effective operation of the program of expanded local office services to older 
workers and studies of special employment problems pertaining to workers age 
65 and over. Technical services which were to be provided State agencies in 
planning and carrying out community or statewide studies of older worker 
problems will have to be dropped. 

Increases not allowed.—The elimination of 10 positions requested as an in- 
crease for 1958 will mean that the Bureau will not be able to make studies of 
the skills of workers and the economic resources available in areas of persistent 
and substantial unemployment. These studies are needed as a base for Gov- 
ernment and business programs to aid in the resolution of the problems of these 
areas. 

Our ability to conduct special surveys at the request of Congressmen and 
Senators to analyze employment conditions in small areas to determine whether 
their classification in the labor surplus category is warranted will be severely 
restricted. 

The House action will also make it impossible to make special investigations 
to establish the effects of changes in tariff schedules in local areas on unemploy- 
ment. 

The House action will make it impossible to conduct research surveys to de- 
termine the effects of employment of foreign workers on the economy of the 
United States with particular attention on domestic workers, both agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural. 

Increases.—The $29,260 required for the mandatory contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund is provided through the reduction of eight positions in 
the 1957 staffing pattern. 

Activity 4. Assistance in maintaining public employment service 

Decreases.—House action will eliminate 26 positions and $168,800. 

Decreases from 1957 required.—A decrease of 18 positions from the 1957 staff- 
ing pattern will require the complete elimination of the Bureau’s minority 
groups program. This group provides leadership and technical guidance to 
State minority group representatives. All its efforts are devoted to the solu- 
tion of the employment problems of minority segments of the population, which 
continue to be serious. Greater use of minority groups will provide for utili- 


zation of workers at their highest skills and help relieve the shortage of skilled 
workers. 
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The present staffing of our Occupational Analysis Branch has not permitted 
us to keep the occupational research program abreast of the rapidly changing 
industrial situation. Knowledge about job changes that are coming about with 
automation and the use of atomic energy are essential for the Employment 
Service staff who are responsible for employment counseling and placement 
work. The loss of staff members means the providing of this job information 
is almost a hopeless prospect. Also affected by this cut will be the important 
task of developing a new and improved occupational classification structure, de- 
signed to aid in the improvement of the quality of placements in which limited 
progress has been made up to this time. 

The necessary reduction in the Industry Relations Branch will greatly reduce 
the very productive effort now being carried on in developing industrywide man- 
power programs through personal contact with officials of employer associations, 
multistate firms, and Federal procurement agencies. The present staff has been 
insufficient to cover this broad field adequately ; the Bureau has had to concen- 
trate on one industry at a time. The reduction will reduce proportionately the 
benefits that are produced in terms of a better placement service rendered both 
applicants and employers through better understanding of the needs of the 
large employers and defense contractors. 

The elimination of the nine positions in the older worker program, which was 
fiananced in 1957 by an allocation of funds from the Office of the Secretary, 
will mean that the Bureau’s extensive efforts to develop the older worker pro- 
gram during the previous 3 years cannot be translated into benefits in the 
field. The Bureau is just reaching the crucial point of providing State agencies 
the direct and personalized technical aid they will need in the vast job of train- 
ing operating staff in 1,700 local offices in improved services to older workers. 
Equally as important as the initial training job, and more time-consuming, is 
the guidance needed by the States in evaluating the new program and the ad- 
ministrative followthronugh to assure proper results. Elimination of the 
national office staff will remove both the technical guidance and the impetus 
that this program must continue to receive if it is to produce benefits to older 
workers commensurate with the well-established and steadily growing needs. 
The increasing proportion of our population in upper age groups that are clearly 
associated with difficult employment problems has implications which cannot be 
ignored. 

Increases not allowed.—The elimination of eight positions requested as an 
increase in 1958 will mean that the Bureau will not be able to analyze the effects 
on industries and occupations caused by changes in the tariff schedules. 

It will be impossible to meet the increased demands placed upon the labor 
clearance and immigration program. In the period from 1954 through 1956 
clearance placements have increased 95 percent. The early months of 1957 
show a further one-third increase over 1956. The trend of increase in place- 
ments is in professional fields and highly skilled occupations. Also there is an 
increase (due to the tightness of the labor market) in the number of employer 
requests for statements of nonavailability of workers in the United States, 
to be used with petitions to the Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
establish first-preference consideration for an immigrant whose skills are urgently 
needed in the United States. 

The House action will make it impossible to provide additional staff required 
to give State agencies technical assistance in counseling, testing, and placement 
of youth, physically handicapped, and older workers. It will be impossible to 
assist State agencies which have communities of substantial surplus labor areas 
to adopt and institute recommended State office community employment pro- 
grams. 

Increase.—The $36,000 required for the mandatory contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund is provided through the reduction of 18 positions in the 
1957 staffing pattern. 


Activity 5. Unemployment insurance service 

Decreases.—House action eliminates 21 positions and $125,600. 

Decrease from 1957 required.—A decrease of 10 positions from the 1957 staff- 
ing pattern will seriously curtail continuing programs in 1958. One-third of 
the services now being performed in the areas of tax accounting, claims process- 
ing, and fraud prevention would have to be dropped. Since this program has 
developed to the extent that the States are now collecting $1.5 billion in taxes 
and paying $1.4 billion in benefits annually, the Bureau had requested addi- 
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tional personnel in its 1958 budget to increase work with the States to improve 
performance in these functions. 

In the area of benefit claims appeals the Bureau would also lose»#pproxi- 
mately one-third of its already insufficient staff. Following are example of 
past economies effected by this staff. In one State, only one-fourth of its deci- 
sions involving appeals by workers and employers of benefit claims were issued 
within a month and a half. After our technicians worked with the State, there 
was an improvement of over 300 percent. In another State, machine costs per 
year on one process alone were reduced from $65,000 to $5,000. In another 
State, the appeals process had become very costly. The governor stated pub- 
licly that our technicians reduced the cost of the appeals process over $300,000. 

These difficulties arose because our staff was inadequate to provide these 
States with services either when they requested them or when we first began to 
note signs of trouble. 

A further reduction in UCV staff in the Bureau would primarily curtail 
the effectiveness of the control file. This control is the only means for detect- 
ing the veteran who files UCV claims in more than one State. This control 
ean be no more effective than the promptness with which control cards can be 
matched and the respective States notified to withhold benefits before duplicate 
payments are made. Prompt discovery and prompt notification to State agencies 
is the essence of overpayment prevention. During January and February 1957, 
we detected each week approximately 150 duplicate filings, or potential over- 
payments, and notified the States involved on the day of discovery. The poten- 
tial duplicate payments in 150 cases is $101,400. To further cut personnel here 
would produce a backlog in the processing of control cards; any delay in notify- 
ing State agencies of potential duplication of payments means possible over- 
payments. 

Increases not allowed.—The elimination of 11 positions requested as an in- 
crease in 1958 will mean that the Bureau will not be able to give the State 
agencies necessary additional assistance with procedures to strengthen State 
control over tax administration, with particular reference to improving collec- 
tion methods, accounting systems, and internal controls. 

It will be impossible to give the State agencies added assistance in improving 
claims administration and the prevention of fraud. 

It will be impossible to increase studies and surveys for unemployment insur- 
ance program evaluation. Some of these studies include actuarial studies of 
State systems to evaluate the impact of 1957 legislation on benefit costs and 
revenue requirements, the adequacy of benefits, and the effects on the adminis- 
tration of the employment security program of the major supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. 

Increases.—The $39,300 required for the mandatory contributions to civil- 
service retirement fund is provided through the reduction of 10 positions in 
the 1957 staffing pattern. 


Activity 6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations 


Decreases.—House action will eliminate 43 positions and $314,600. 

Decreases from 1957 required.—A decrease of 23 positions from the 1957 
staffing pattern will be required to absorb the mandatory contribution to the 
civil-service retirement fund. 

The necessary reduction of field auditors will eliminate all summary review 
of State agency fiscal controls, will make it impossible to audit more than 35 
jurisdictions per year out of 52 with resultant increased backlog. Delay in 
making and processing audits makes the resolution of audit exceptions with the 
States more difficult. 

In effect, this required reduction in the 1957 staff will make it more difficult 
for the Secretary of Labor to carry out his responsibility under the Social Se- 
curity Act to determine the amounts necessary for proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of employment security in the States and to be assured that granted 
funds are used only for those purposes. 

The elimination of positions from Administrative Standards will jeopardize 
the Federal funds appropriated for State employment security administration. 
The establishment of adequate controls and safeguards, as well as the review 
of the actual practices for all 53 different jurisdictions would have to be limited 
primarily to serious problems of misuse of funds. This would fall far short 
of the positive responsibility of the Secretary under the law to determine that 
the expenditures of granted funds is made for the purposes and in the amounts 
necessary for proper and efficient administration of the State law. 
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The elimination of positions in the State budget division will seriously 
impair our ability to determine objectively and equitably the amount consid- 
ered necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the State employ- 
ment security agencies. It would also mean curtailment of review and granting 
of funds appropriated for the UCV and UCFE programs, reviewing States’ 
quarterly and annual financial reports, providing technical assistance to regional 
offices and State agencies with respect to financial matters, administering the 
fiscal aspects of the Reed Act and surveying agreements with States which 
operate other programs such as temporary disability insurance and State retire- 
ment system. 

The impact of the House action upon the field activity of the Bureau would 
probably result in the closing of one of the regional offices. As now organized 
geographically, each of the BES regions contains what we believe to be a maxi- 
mum number of States that can be dealt with efficiently, and served adequately 
with the present staff. To eliminate any one of the offices would require a 
redistribution of the responsibility for serving the State agencies involved among 
the remaining regional offices, with a consequent lessening of the amount and 
quality of service that would be provided to the States. Furthermore, the 
elimination of a regional office would create added cost for longer and more ex- 
tended travel in the expanded regions, and we would be unable to carry out ade- 
quately our responsibilities for review and assistance to the States in their 
programs and operations. The new programs and responsibilities that have been 
added to the Bureau in the past few years all have added correspondingly to the 
workload of the regional offices, particularly the new programs of unemployment 
insurance for veterans and for Federal workers. 

Increases not allowed.—The elimination of 20 positions requested as an in- 
crease for 1958 will make it impossible to provide additional staff in the regional 
offices for the Bureau’s program of detailed evaluations of State programs and 
operations. This program has been highly effective and useful and the impact 
of the workload on the regional staffs is greater than anticipated both in the 
preparation of the evaluation reports, and in giving technical assistance to State 
agencies for corrective actions. Additional positions were requested so that 
responsibility for coordinating the work could be concentrated in one person 
in each regional office. 

House action will make it impossible for the State audit staff to maintain 
State audits on a current basis and the creation of a backlog will continue. 

House action will make it impossible for the Bureau to assist State agencies 
with management appraisal, the development of a more effective personnel ad- 
ministration program for the recruitment, development, and retention of compe- 
tent staff, and the development of a more comprehensive training program. 

House action will also make it impossible to provide the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with additional funds so that adequate coverage can be 
given the Seattle regional office. 

Increase.—The $72,100 required for the mandatory contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund is provided through the reduction of 23 positions in the 
1957 staffing pattern. 
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hereuienin by objects 


| 
Summary of personal services 1957 adjusted | 1958 estimate | House allow- 
base ance 
| 





Total number of permanent positions 2. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees. _. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services_.. ' | $4,876,500 | $5,137,400 | $4, 511, 700 
Travel. | 405, 100 456, 300 | 375, 300 
Transportation of things { ar! i 12, 500 12, 500 | 12, 500 
Communication services iad cats 87, 600 90, 000 | 84, 000 
Rents and utility services._.____- ae He | 500 500 | 500 
Printing and reproduction _ : 118, 100 | 120, 900 | 117, 000 
Other contractual services_ a: ‘ 93, 200 | 93, 440 91, 140 
Services performed by other agencies ihn | 47, 800 57, 800 | 47, 800 
Supplies and materials__- sl aie eset | 30, 100 32, 400 | 26, 600 
Equipment .. | 9, 100 23, 800 | 9, 400 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions to re- | 
tirement fund___- : Baie i 317, 160 278, 760 
13 Refunds, awards, indemnities_____- Rebien eles esas oad 2, 200 2, 200 2, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments A wud esha 1, 100 1 100 1, 100 


Total direct obligations_ aoe 7 5, 683, 800 6, 345, 500 | 


1957 actual appropriation aoa ae Ee $5, 558, 000 

Transfers: 
To finance Bureau’s share of working capital fund____________ 48, 700 
From Office of the § Secretary for older worker studies_ " 87, 100 
—10, 000 


5, 683, 800 
6, 345, 500 


Net change requested 4.661, 7 700 


Estimate 1958 House allowance 


Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 
tions tions 
' 


For mandatory items: | 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base... _. Kish gh ESS ad cl $304, 500 | None | 
Working capital fund --- Shan kccni None —760 | None | 

- - —| 
| 
} 


Subtotal-_ -__- asa - ig ; None 303,740 | None 


$278, 760 


—TH0 


278, 000 
For program items: 
For evaluating reports by Veterans’ Employment repre- 
sentatives and making recommendations for improve- 
ments in operations- - | i, f | 1 3, 500 
For new labor market analysis particularly in areas of per- | | 
sistent and substantial unemployment. ee ae ; 47, 37! None None 
To establish the effects on manpower and employment of 
changes in tariff schedules 5 31, : | None None 
For cooperation with the President’s C ommittee on Migr: i‘ 
tory Labor 3, OE None None 
To lead the intensified State programs for giving placeme nt 
services to older workers, physically handicapped, and 
youth_ ‘ Af None None 
For the increased workload in the labor clearance and immi- 
gration programs__--_- : 20, 010 None None 
To strengthen State control of tax and ‘claims admin- 
istration.__.__- _ sige acipgitigin cee = 40,015 | None None 
State agency program evaluat ion 24, 465 None Non 
To maintain State audits on a current basis and expand 
surveys of fiscal management and control in State agen- 
cies - j 55, 460 None None 
To develop more effective personnel administration and 
staff training programs in State agencies d 25, 815 None None 
For regional office leadership of State evaluation programs | 
to get more effective State unemployment insurance and 
employment service programs....................----.--- 85, 97! None None 
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Summary of changes—Continued 
































S ee wrcniiaie a eonaniaintil memneeyintil pane siaiiensslicnssesiaapiniisinassg 
| Estimate 1958 House“allowance 
aren ] 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions tions | 
_ — _ SS eee 
1957 positions eliminated: 
Activity 2. Farm placement service a Sia iis ciliata ae cee ih 7 ss —5 — $30, 000 
Activity 3. Collection and interpretation of labor market 
information. ...........-..- r ve dajintwrin Sitese teil bs Meith 4 —13 —77, 100 
Activity 4. Assistance in maintaining public employment 
services ; d J Sieadeeinwein — aio a —18 — 104, 100 
Activity 5. Unemployment Insurance service aoe —10 — 56, 600 
Activity 6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of 
State operations tai aaa —2A4 — 142, 500 
GUNOa once acucen ; Aa 51 $357, 960 —69 —403, 800 
Grand total. ._-- — newdaeae 51 661, 700 —69 —125, 800 
Summary of new positions 
Activity—project Grade Number Gross cost 
1. Veterans’ Employment Service: Headquarters expansion | GS-12__...- 1 $7, 570 
veterans’ employment specialist. 
2. Farm Placement Service: Migratory labor, agricultural | GS-12___.-. 1 7, 570 
employment specialist. 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information: 
Information on employment and unemployment: 
Labor market analyst dante butecaesboncnasill GS-12 1 7,570 
Occupational labor market analyst. ____- 7 | GS-12 1 7, 570 
Industrial classification analyst ‘ ee GS-11_____- 1 6, 30 
Clerk-stenographer.................- oa iatndlenl Gna aie 1 3, 415 
Total. __. : on wawtpiodu code a Saeeee aeies 4 24, 945 
Employment impact of tariff changes: 
Labor market analyst icchcnctaiiltieipee apenas | G8-12.......| 1 7. 570 
Do a ate +enconapenunnsdenn a eiaiddl 1 5, 440 
Clerk-stenographer , 3 edubceanaied G8-4....... | 1 3, 415 
Pelekes c-5e sini n'iek tslaaeiphen slgiesiescReateiaier aeaaianuani 3 | 16, 425 
Older worker program: ! 
Chief of branch te aaa phbideiathdiy Sen saeeeatee | GS-13._..... 1 8, 990 
Labor market analyst__--- a nbmedinchiimbaelk Gant: 1 7, 570 
Do indus seirpinniete pian khmenigeieelaaele GS§-11_..--. 1 6, 380 
Clr SRO NTE ose rndtieel ni cdcdeusawkdcun cy eee 1 3, 415 
Statistical clerk ............... ; iinvihlainS Seige oo al a ea eee 1 3, 415 
Total__.- nacpnainntnnaatoapaaeiaiieniaaneipaiaihilernianacaianmaeaaneel 5 | 29, 780 
Farm employment and labor market information: | | 
Fatm labor analyst---...--. “ — er a 1 | 7, 570 
Do ironene inane ‘ wniapiecagaleell Sant dedaa ee 1 6, 380 
Do a a wari ciasaeied rion dibangaleae’ aaa sing 1 4, 525 
Total ak i act entciia cae viii ascites silanes taeda asad 3 18, 485 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services: 
Older worker program: ! 
Employment service specialist.....................| GS-12_...... 2 15, 140 
Mile toed ocioleiencins enondne uduiaibleg iE dy tide Gua PE ccocce 3 19, 170 
PPR ied suede wad nebadautucdadakstinte scagunt Geese 2 10, 880 
Clerk-stenographer_...........--.. eign ddd iutgienl GS-4... 2 6, 830 
yu 52, 020 
Employment impact of tariff changes: 
POC UNNNNEE, GUNNS init adn conta cmanuncndesdtnhiun CPR Dacia 1 7, 570 
BMD oad ood ackddsabh ba Sdbhaba tenia ctl Saaeek GS-11....... 1 6, 390 
Clerk-stenographer--_---_-_- Gacudlad su iaeroenaieal GS-4... 1 3,415 
3 17, 375 


1 These positions were financed in fiscal year 1957 by aa 


allocaticn of funds from the Office of the Secretary. 
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Summary of new positions—Continued 


Activity—project Grade | N Gross cost 





4. Assistance in maintaining public employment 
service—Continued 
Communities of labor surplus: Employment service | GS-12 
analyst. 


Counseling: 
Selective placement specialist. -............... Bott 
Employment service specialist. -.-_...............-.--. 


Labor clearance and immigration: 
Chief of division s | 
Industrial placement specialist _-.................-- 


5. Unemployment insurance service: 
Tax administration: | | 
Organization and methods examiner | GS- sae 2 | 15, 140 
Clerk-stenographer | GS 3, 415 





18, 555 


Claims administration and prevention of fraud: 
Organization and methods examiner--.._- 
aa obata 
Social insurance adv iser 

Clerk-stenographer 


Program evaluation: 
Social insurance research anaty is. cetiien inincaieke | 
Clerk-stenographer__.......-- 


6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations: 
Technical assistance, regional offices: Employment | 
security representative. 
State audit, field: 
Auditor-_-_- 
0.3. 
Clerk-stenographer-.- 


Total__- 
State management appraisal organization and methods 
examiner. 
Administrative standards: 
State personnel methods examiner___- 
Organization and methods examiner_._- 


oO ‘ seni ; ; re Dilesins sinscesl , 16, 560 
Staff training: Training officer. -- ‘ s3 on Ra adeodl 7, 570 


Lon a iedguanaed Seuac tapes ee 432, 375 
Deduct lapses_- | ‘ 
Total personal services. -.- 


2 asteatee s 14 positions in the older worker program which were financed in fiscal year 1957 by an allocation 
of funds from the Office of the Secretary. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Goodwin, we will be glad to have you come 
around here, sir. 

I understand you have filed a statement with us. That will appear 
in the record in full, and we will now be glad to have you proceed 
in your own way and make any summarization you may see fit to 
make. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Goopwin. Senator, we have five different appropriations. 
Senator Hizu. That is in your Bureau ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

The first one is on salaries and expenses. I would like to put a 
statement on that into the record and then make a brief statement 
here to point up the most important items as we see it. 

Senator Hiri. Very well. The statement may appear in the record 
at this point, and you can just proceed, in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, DtrecToR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
DEPARTMENT OF L ABOR, ON Errect oF House AcTIOn ON 1958 REQUEST FOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 






Mr. Chairman, our adjusted salaries and expenses request for fiscal year 1958 
is $6,345,500 and provides for a net increase of 48 positions over 1957. The 
Bureau has an urgent need for the full amount of this request and I should like 
to take a few minutes of the committee’s time to explain the importance and 
urgency of this need. We definitely do not have an adequate staff to carry 
out the responsibilities which have been placed upon us. 

Our basic problem in the Bureau and our need for more staff arises from the 
fact that our responsibilities have been expanding, particularly since 1949, and 
we have not had a corresponding increase in our salaries and expenses appropri- 
ation. This problem is illustrated in a set cf charts that have been given to you. 
Part of the expansion has been due to a 30 percent growth in the employment 
security system (covered workers have increased from 32,500,000 in 1949 to 
43 million in 1957; covered employers have increased from 1,460,000 to 2 million 
in the same period) and part of it has been due to +: ocifie acts of Congress 
which have added additional functions and responsibilities to the Bureau's 
basic job. 

For instance, as shown in the charts there have been 13 separate new laws 
since 1949 which have added responsibilities to the Bureau. During this same 
period there has been an overall reduction in the Bureau’s staffing of 7 percent. 
Some of these new functions have not been large and the inclination has been 
to request the Bureau to absorb the cost. However, other functions have 
resulted in a big workload increase and the sum total accumulation of additional 
work has gone way beyond the point where it can be absorbed. 

Secretary Mitchell has recognized this fact and has been concerned with the 
inability of the Bureau to meet all of its responsibilities. He therefore asked 
the Bureau of the Budget for the largest single increase in the Department for 
this year. Likewise, the Bureau of the Budget approved the largest increase 
to the Bureau of Employment Security. In spite of this recognition by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President, the House reduced the request by 
$800,000 to $5,558,000. This amount not only fails to provide for an increase, 
but it imposes on the Bureau the largest reduction in the Department of Labor. 

In our request for additional funds, we have 14 positions and $87,100 for the 
older worker program which was financed by an allocation from the Secretary’s 
Office in 1957. These 14 positions are filled and this program is in operation. 

In addition our request includes funds for 48 positions to work in such areas 
as bringing our audits up to date and improving management and fiscal functions, 
correcting known deficiencies in tax operations, improving services to the 
physically handicapped and young people entering the labor market, preventing 
improper benefit payments, determining the actuarial adequacy of tax schedules, 
and improving employment opportunities in communities of chronic labor surplus. 

The House reduction to $5,558,000 would give us the same dollar amount as 
our appropriation in 1957. However, this would actually be a eut of $429.540 
because we had to absorb retirement costs and other mandatory charges which 
we did not have in 1957. Only one other bureau in the Department of Labor 
91359—57——-11 
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would be required to absorb its retirement costs by the House action. Further, 
the 1957 appropriation did not include the 14 positions for the older worker 
program which were provided for in 1957 by an appropriation to the Office of 
the Secretary. In order to maintain the same staff which we had in 1957 and 
to pay for the $429,540 of items which must be paid but were not included in 
our 1957 budget, we would require a minimum of $5,987,540. The $5,558,000 
allowed by the House will provide for 69 fewer positions than we had in 1957. 

During the debate in the House there appeared to be some confusion with 
regard to the relationship of positions which we could sustain with $5,558,000 
in 1958 and the 731 salaries and expenses employees who were on the payroll on 
February 28, 1957. This confusion arises from the fact that appropriations 
never cover the full staffing pattern but only those positions that are expected to 
be filled on the average during the fiscal year. For fiscal year 1957 our staffing 
pattern provides for 768 positions but the appropriation enabled us to maintain 
an average number of employees of 737. On February 28 our payroll showed 
731 or 6 less than this average. 

Although we have not had an opportunity to figure out just which persons 
would be affected in a reduction of 69 people, I am quite certain that it would be 
necessary for us to lay off people who have been with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Seeurity for as long as 15 years. 

The reductions made by the House will require us to eliminate the intensive 
program we have been engaged in for 2 years to get more older workers placed 
in employment. This program is now in its operating stage and is beginning to 
pay off for the effort which has been putintoit. Stopping it now will be wasteful 
in terms of efforts spent in the last 2 years. This reduction of 69 people in the 
Bureau's staff would also mean a drastic curtailment or complete abolition of 
many other going functions of the Bureau. Developmental work for assistance 
to hard to place groups, such as youth and the handicapped, would be greatly 
crippled in addition to our operations dealing with areas of substantial labor 
surplus. In addition, it will not be possible for us to carry out adequately our 
fiscal responsibilities which are vital in maintaining the integrity of the employ- 
ment-security system. 

The salaries and expenses budget of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the State grants budget are to finance the administrative structure of the 
employment-security system which involves the collection of $11% billion in 
taxes each year and the payment of $1,400 million in benefits a year, as well as 
the placement of people in more than 15 million jobs. 

This is a tremendous responsibility and requires efficient operation from an 
adequate staff. Much more money can be lost from a loose administration of our 
unemployment-insurance benefits and from failure to get people jobs as quickly 
as possible than would be saved by the cuts proposed by the House. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Goopwrn. We had asked for $6,345,500, which would have 
given us an increase of 48 positions in 1958 over 1957. We felt we 
needed those very badly because we have been having functions added 
to the Bureau’s work during the last 6 or 7 years, and during that 
same period there has been an actual decrease in the staff. Since 
1949, for instance, we have had a 7-percent decrease in the size of 
the staff. 

We have some charts which illustrate this very clearly, and these 
have been distributed, as I understand, to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Hiiu. We have them here. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would just like to indicate very briefly the story 
that those charts tell. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED 


The first one shows the growth in the program. There has been 
a growth in the covered workers in the program from 32,500,000 in 
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1949 to 43 million in 1957. And from 1949 to 1957 there has been 
a growth in the number of covered employers from 1,460,000 to 2 
million. 

FUNDS MANAGED BY BUREAU 


The second chart shows the increase in the amount of funds for 
which the Bureau is responsible. It shows that grants to States have 
gone up from $144 million in 1949 to $250 million in 1957, and that 
the Bureau’s appropriation has dropped, on a percentage basis, from 
3.9 percent of 2 appropriations in 1949 to 1.6 percent of 5 appropria- 
tions in 1957. The Bureau’s staff, exclusive of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, has dropped, over that period of time, from 678 
to 629. 

COMPARISON OF BUREAU AND STATE PERSONNEL FIGURES 


The third chart gives the picture on State personnel as compared 
with the personnel of the Bureau. The number of State personnel 
has kept pace pretty well with the expansion of the program, increas- 
ing from 39,000 to 46,000, while, in the same period, the Bureau’s 
personnel has dropped from 673 to 629. 


ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES 


The last chart is an effort to indicate some of the responsibilities 
that have been added in this 8-year period. There has been some 
law passed each year which has added some responsibilities to the 
Bureau. In some cases we got some appropriations to go along with 
them, but in all cases we were forced to absorb some of the increase. 
In many cases we got no appropriation for the additional work. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


That, briefly, is the story behind our request for the additional 
money this year. Instead of getting the additional appropriation in 
the House, we were cut about $800,000. That cut put us below what 
we had for this present fiscal year. 

In the House it was mentioned a number of times that it was the 
same amount that we received in the current year. It was, in fact, 
the same amount of money, but that amount did not give us any allow- 
ance for the retirement costs, and it gave us no allowance for 14 posi- 
tions for the older-worker programs that have been financed this year 
from the Secretary’s budget and which were transferred to us. They 
did not show up in our base, so that we had a cut on both of those 
items below our actual going rate for the fiscal year. 

Senator Hitz. Just how much does that cut amount to? 

Mr. Goopwin. It amounts to 69 positions, and the money amount 
was $429,540. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, if you were allowed to have exactly 
the same number of employees for the next fiscal year that you have 
in this present fiscal year, you would have to have the $429,540 in 
addition to what you had in this present fiscal year. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. That would place us nearly on 
the same basis as we are this fiscal year. It would take an appro- 
priation of $5,987,540 to bring us up to that point, with no increase 
in staff at all. 
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EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY REDUCTION 


Senator Hitz. How many employees do you say would be affected 
by this reduction of $429,540? 

Mr. Goopwin. Sixty-nine. 

Senator Ture. Do you mean you would have to lay off that many 
employees ? 

Mr. Goopwry. We would be reduced 69 positions in our staffing 
pattern. Part of that group could be taken care of internally. It 
would be 69 fewer positions. 

Senator Pastore. By internally, do you mean by attrition ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Is that 69 fewer positions within that division ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Some of that reduction would be accomplished 
through the natural turnover within your agency, would it not? 
And the rest of it would be through a termination of employment 
of those that had the least amount of seniority ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 


EFFECT ON AGENCY SERVICES 


Senator Torr. What effect would that have on your services ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That would very seriously curtail services. 

We estimate that if we had to lay off that many people, we would be 
laying off people that have been in the Bureau at least 15 years. 

Senator Tuyr. What would be the type of service that would suffer ? 


OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Goopwtn. The first to suffer would be the group that has been 
transferred to us from the Secretary’s Office for which we did not get 
money. This was the 14 people that were working on the older worker 
program. 

Senator Ture. So that the kind of workers that these 14 people are 
now trying to service are those people in the upper-age brackets where 
the employer might just simply say, “You are too old. We just do not 
want to take you.” 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

As you know, in the last 2 years, we have had an older worker pro- 
gram within the Department. We have carried a good part of it in 
the Bureau. We have been working on this problem and have made a 
number of studies. We have gotten the program generally into the 
operating phase. 

Senator Ture. Did the Secretary get appropriations for that group 
of people last year, and is that request denied the Secretary this year 
so that there would be a saving in the bill on the Secretary’s item, but. 
it would be an increase to the item charged to your operation ? 


TRANSFER IN THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It was in the Secretary’s appropria- 
tion last year, and for 1958 the decision was made to transfer it to the 
Bureau. ‘But it was not in our 1957 base. So, when the House looked 
at the figure of what we had in 1957, this did not show up. 
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Senator Ture. Is that the reason why they simply said, “We are 
oing to give you the same amount as last year, and we expect you to 
five with it”? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Ture. But does it reflect an economy in the item going to 
the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Turr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. There is that reduction in the item for the Secretary’s 
Office, is there not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There was a reduction of this item for the Secretary’s 
Office ; yes. 

Senator Hirt. Senator Pastore, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Does it mean, Mr. Goodwin, that if that cut stands, that, of neces- 
sity, this activity of getting into our elder worker problem will have to 
be abandoned completely 4 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Senator Pastore. You do not want the record to indicate that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. It would not be abandoned completely. 

Senator Pasrore. Would you have to absorb that activity within 
the cut? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

But I would say we could not continue these 14 special people that 
are involved in this transfer because our cut would be too drastic. 

We figure that we would not be able to continue any of those 14. 

There has been work on the older worker program in other units 
of the Bureau. There has been some work with the State employment 
services. And I want to address myself to that problem when we get 
to the grants-to-the-States budget because we work together with the 
States in this program. 

Senator Hitt. Do they not pretty well tie in together ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It is really all one program. 


HOUSE CUT WOULD ENTAIL REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Senator Pastore. The point I mean to make, so that the record will 
stand clear on this, is that if the $429,500 cut stands it will mean that 
60 employees in one form or another will have to be let go. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. That would be either through the process of attri- 
tion or by actual layoff. 

Then, within these 69, you are including the 14 people who are 
presently engaged in making this study for our elderly workers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Pastorr. The point I mean to make is this: What in the 
cut forces you to include all the 14 within the 69? 

Mr. Goopwix. The 69 is a drastic cut to be made. Even after cut- 
ting the 14 for older workers the rest of it will have to be absorbed 
in other parts of the Bureau which are already inadequately staffed. 
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TOTAL BUREAU PERSONNEL 


Senator Pastore. How large a personnel, force does the Bureau 
have? 

Senator Ture. And, percentagewise, what kind of a cut would it be 
if you had to lay off these 69 people? 

Mr. Goopwin. The total, not including the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, is 629 people. 

Senator Pastore. This money that we are talking about is the money 
that is paid by the employers of the country to sustain the administra 
tion of this program. AmTrightinthat? This i is not the taxpayers’ 
money as such that you have been talking about, is it? 


FUNDS DERIVED FROM EARMARKED TAXES 


Mr. Goopwtn. These funds are from an earmarked tax. They go 
into a special fund. The general fund of the Treasury is not affected 
one way or another by this ¢ appropriation. That is true of the amount 
made available to the Bureau; it is true of the amount made available 
to the States by the grants to the States. 


EXCERPTS FROM ACT 


Senator Huy. I think we should include at this point appropriate 
excerpts from the Employment Security Financing Act of 1954, 
referred to as the Reed Act, so that the committee and the Senate may 
have it for ready reference in consideration of this bill. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Tirte [X—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 901. (a) (1) There are hereby appropriated to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for each fiscal year thereafter, an amount 
equal to the amount by which— 

(A) 100 percentum of the tax (including interest, penalties, and additions 
to the tax) received during the fiscal year under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act and covered into the Treasury; exceeds 

(B) the sum of (i) the employment security administrative expenditures 
for such year, (ii) the refunds of such tax (including interest on such 
refunds) made during such fiscal year, and (iii) the amounts appropriated 
by section 1202 (b) for such fiscal year. 

(2) The amount appropriated by paragraph (1) for any fiscal year shall be 
transferred from the general fund in the Treasury to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund at the close of such fiscal year. Each such transfer shall be based on 
estimates made by the Secretary of the Treasury as of the close of such fiscal 
year, but proper adjustment shal be made in the amount transferred at the close 
of the succeeding fiscal year to the extent that such estimates prove to be 
erroneous. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make his estimate of those 
employment security administrative expenditures for any fiscal year which are 
described in subsection (b) (1) only after consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a), the term “employment security 
administrative expenditures” means, in the case of any fiscal year, the sum of— 

(1) the aggregate of the amounts expended during the fiscal year for the 
purpose of assisting the States in (A) the administration of their unem- 
ployment compensation laws (including administration pursuant to agree- 
ments under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), 
(B) the establishment and maintenance of systems of public employment 
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offices in accordance with the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended (29 U. S. C., 
sec. 49-49n), and (C) carrying into effect section 602 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended; and 

(2) the amount estimated by the Secretary of Labor as equal to the neces- 
Sary expenses incurred during the fiscal year for the performance by the 
Department of Labor of its functions (except its functions with respect to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) under (i) this title and titles III and 
XII of this Act, (ii) the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, (iii) the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended, (iv) title IV (except section 
602) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and (v) 
title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952; and 

(3) the amount estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury as equal to 
the necessary expenses incurred during the fiscal year for the performance 
by the Department of the Treasury of its functions under this title and 
titles III and XII of this Act and under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

AMOUNTS CREDITED TO FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACCOUNT 


Sec. 902. Whenever any amount is transferred to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund under section 901 (a), there shall be credited (as of the beginning of the 
succeeding fiscal year) to the Federal unemployment account so much of such 
amount as equals whichever of the following is the lesser : 

(1) The total amount so transferred ; or 
(2) The amount by which $200,000,000 exceeds the adjusted balance in 
the Federal unemployment account at the close of the fiscal year for which 
the transfer is made. 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, the term “adjusted balance” means 
the amount by which the balance in the Federal unemployment account exceeds 
the sum of the outstanding advances under section 1202 (c) to the Federal 
unemployment account. 


AMOUNTS CREDITED TO STATES’ ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 903. (a) So much of any amount transferred to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund at the close of any fiscal year under section 901 (a) as is not credited to 
the Federal unemployment account under section $02 shall be credited (as of 
the beginning of the succeeding fiscal year) to the accounts of the States in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund. Each State’s share of the funds to be credited 
under this subsection as of any July 1 shall be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor and certified by him to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before that 
date on the basis of reports furnished by the States to the Secretary of Labor 
by June 1 and shall bear the same ratio to the total amount to be so credited 
as the amount of wages subject to contributions under such State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the preceding calendar year which have been 
reported to the State by May 1 bears to the total of wages subject to contribu- 
tions under all State compensation laws during such calendar year which have 
been reported to the States by such May 1. 

(b) If the Secretary of Labor finds that on July 1 of any fiscal year— 

(1) a State is not eligible for certification under section 303, or 

(2) the law of a State is not approvable under section 3304 of the Federal 

Unemployment Tax Act, 

then the amount available for crediting to such State’s account shall, in lieu of 
being so credited, be credited to the Federal unemployment account as of the 
beginning of such July 1. If, during the fiscal year beginning on such July 1, 
the Secretary of Labor finds and certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
such State is eligible for certification under section 303, that the law of such 
State is approvable under such section 3304, or both, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer such amount from the Federal unemployment account 
to the account of such State. If the Secretary of Labor does not so find and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury before the close of such fiscal year then 
the amount which was available for credit to such State’s account as of July 1 
of such fiscal year shall (as of the close of such fiscal year) become unrestricted 
as to use as part of the Federal unemployment account. 

(c) (1) Amounts credited to the account of a State pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall, except as provided in paragraph (2), be used only in the payment of 
cash benefits to individuals with respect to their unemployment, exclusive of 
expenses of administration 
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(2) A State may, pursuant to a specific appropriation made by the legislative 
body of the State, use money withdrawn from its account in the payment of 
expenses incurred by it for the administration of its unemployment compensa- 
tion law and public employment offices if and only if— 

(A) the purposes and amounts were specified in the law making the 
appropriation, 

(B) the apropriation law did not authorize the expenditure of such 
money after the close of the two-year period which began on the date of 
enactment of the appropriation law, 

(C) the money is withdrawn and the expenses are incurred after such 
date of enactment, and 

(D) the apropriation law limits the total amount which may be so used 
during a fiscal year to an amount which does not exceed the amount by 
which (i) the aggregate of the amounts credited to the account of such 
State purspant to subsection (a) during such fiscal year and the four pre- 
ceding fiscal years exceeds (ii) the aggregate of the amounts used by the 
State pursuant to this paragraph and charged against the amounts credited 
to the account of such State during any of such five fiscal years. 

For the purposes of subparagraph (D), amounts used by a State during any 
fiscal year shall be charged against equivalent amounts which were first cred- 
ited and which have not previously been so charged; except that no amount 
used during any fiscal year may be charged against any amount credited during 
a fiscal year earlier than the fourth preceding fiscal year. 


Senator Pasrore. What is the function of your 629 employees as to 
promoting administrative perfection so that only the money that has 


to be spent for this program will be spent? What is really the fune- 
tion of these 629 people working in your Bureau? 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATES 






Mr. Goopwin. It gets into a great many functions. One of the most 
important and basic functions has to do with the financing of the pro- 
gram. Congress makes available the full amount available to the 
States, and we have to allocate that to the States on the basis of their 
needs. And we have to follow up with certain auditing controls and 
financial controls of one kind or another. 

Senator Pastore. Do you supervise in the local areas? 


RESEARCH ON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Mr. Goopwin. We have a great many functions by way of giving 
assistance to States on technical problems. I think an example of that 
is some of the technical work on the Employment Service. We conduct 
research; we work with the States on development of the best Em- 
ployment Service techniques. 





ACTUARIAL 





WORK ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 













Another example is in actuarial work on the unemployment insur- 
ance fund. We help the States determine what the tax needs are in 
order to have an actuarially sound fund. It would cost too much 
money if each State had its own service of that kind. So we maintain 
a centralized service that the States can use in meeting that kind of 
problem. 

COMPLEX PROGRAM 





As you know, Senator, this program is exceedingly complex. We 
have a great many specialties within the program. We have un- 
employment compensation for Federal workers, we have unemploy- 
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ment compensation for veterans, we have the general unemployment 
compensation program in the States. 

In the employment field we operate a Mexican importation program. 
We have been doing the employment and placement work in connection 
with the refugee program. 

So we have, within the basic programs of unemployment insurance 
and employment service, a great many specialties, and we require some 
personnel in connection ‘with those specialties. 
PROGRESS ON ELDERLY WORKER STUDY 
Senator Pasrore. What progress has been made with reference to 
this study of elderly workers? Everyone is concerned with that. I 
know that every State is. All of us are. Does there seem to be any 
hope there, or is this just another study, a survey and a report, and 
that is the end of it? Are we ever going to do anything for the elderly 
people that are finding it difficult to find employment ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

I feel that a great deal of progress has already been made. During 
the last 2 years a number of studies have been made, some by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1 by the Women’s Bureau, and 2 or 3 
by the Bureau of Employment Security, on different phases of the 
problem. 

I have here a copy of one made by our Bureau. This was a 
study made in seven cities in different parts of the country, in co- 
operation with the State Employment Services. Out of this we drew 
a number of conclusions as to what kind of program the local em- 
ployment office ought to have in dealing with this problem. 


PRACTICAL 





APPLICATION OF STUDY FINDINGS 


We have taken these studies and made a practical application of 
them to the job done by the local employment office. We have tied it 
right in with the manual of instructions that the local office uses, and 
have a practical application of the findings of these studies in the 
local office work. 

We are also following up on these studies in developing certain 
promotional material that deals with the same findings in the study. 
But it is a popular presentation of material for use with employers 
and with other groups interested in the older-worker program. 

This is what I meant when I said a minute ago that we have 
reached the point of application of much of the research that has 
been done. It is a critical period in terms of getting better results 
from the program. 

Senator Pastore. Would I be presuming too much if I asked you 
what seems to be the answer to the problem ‘ ? 

I am not trying to be facetious now. To me the reasons why very 
young people and very old people do not get jobs is that we just 
happen to be living in an era where there are just not that many jobs, 
and people who are doing the hiring will take a younger person in 
preference to an older person. We did not have the problem during 
the war period, but we seem to have it now, 
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I think the problem is very basic, and I hope we do not get lost 
in a lot of scientific investigations when, to me, the problem | is just 
as simple as the nose on your face. It is a question of finding jobs 
for these people. 

If we can find jobs for them, they will work and are willing to 
work. We do not have to get into neuroses and psychoses and a lot 
of other high-sounding terms that lead to a lot of voluminous reports 
and no results. 

Mr. Goopwin. We would agree with that. 

One of the things we found out in these studies is that there are a 
lot of misunderstandings about the older workers. One of the things 
we are trying to do is to dispel some of those misunderstandings. 

A lot of people believe that they are less efficient. Studies would 
indicate that they are not. 

A lot of people believe that the absentee rate is greater among older 
workers. We find that just the opposite is true. 

The studies deal with a factual situation of that kind that can be 
used to break down the ideas that are pretty firmly implanted in the 
minds of a lot of people. That is what we hope that the employment 
services of the country will be able to do. 

In using this material we can break down a lot of the ideas that 
have been pretty firmly implanted. 

Mr. Keenan, did you have something you wanted to add on that? 


REASON FOR TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Keenan. I would like to make the point that the transition to 
the operating phase from the study phase is the basic reason for the 
transfer of these positions from the Secretary’s office to the Bureau. 

As Mr. Goodwin has said, during the past few years a number 
of studies have been made such as the one just mentioned. What 
we have done in the last few months is to go through the transitional 
phase to put those studies into operation. 

For example, we have been having a series of meetings with the 
State employment security agencies around the country. We got 
money from the Congress this past year for the States, and we asked 
the States to set up a position of supervisor of older-worker place- 
ment at the State level to give some functional supervision to the 
program. 

Senator Tuyr. What are the net results of your efforts? What 
have you accomplished ? 

Mr. Keenan. We have just held the third of our training meetings 
now. In about 50 of the larger cities in the country, they have an 
older-worker supervisor. 


STATISTICS ON JOB PLACEMENTS 


Senator Tryrr. I am more concerned about the statistics as to job 
placements, persons placed in jobs. 

You have gone through the study phase, and now the question 
is about transferring to your Division. Can you tell us how many 
jobs have been secured for the older workers ? 
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Mr. Keenan. I think, sir, it is a little early to get the statistics 
on that because we have just had the third meeting around the coun- 
try in teaching and training local office people on the conclusions 
of the studies. The States have gotten their staffs on the job in the last 
8months. The training meetings are being held so that the local office 
counselors will have the results of these studies. 

One of the results of the studies shows that it takes longer to place 
an older worker. You have more work with the employer; you have 
more work counseling the individual because he often has to shift 
occupations. 

The actual placement of the older worker is going on all the time, 
but the application of these principles to the specially trained coun- 
selors is just underway at the moment. We are right in the process 
of having the training meetings around the country. 


LENGTH OF TIME PROGRAM IN EFFECT 


Senator Tuyr. Referring to the 14 positions that were assigned to 
the Secretary, have those people actually been at work for 2 years? 

Mr. Krenan. No. A year. 

Two years ago this was a lesser number, as I recall it. This past 
year there were 14. 

Senator Turn. All I can do is to read from your own reports. 

Mr. Keenan. The program has been underway for 2 years. 

Senator Tuyr. That is— 
the intensive program we have been engaged in for 2 years to get more older 
workers placed in jobs. This program is now in the operating stage and it is 
beginning to pay off for the efforts which have been put into it. 

The question I asked was what is the payoff. How many of them 
have been placed ? 

It would be much easier for me to defend you in the markup of the 
bill and as we go into the full committee if I could say this is what 
you have done in that period of 2 years with this money, and this is 
what we can hope for in the future. That is the reason for the ques- 
tion. It is not put to try to give you the acid test. I am thinking about 
the day when we will all be sitting around here in full committee and 
trying to justify what you are asking for. 


DURATION OF STUDY PHASE 


Mr. Keenan. I think, as Mr. Goodwin said, the first 2 years was 
the study phase. These reports have been made, such as the one he 
mentioned. 

We are now training the people on the firing line, the operators in 
the local offices, in the conclusions of these studies so that they can 
apply these techniques to the placement of the older workers. 

We would expect the same thing to happen in this program that 
has happened in the placement of the physically handicapped, that, 
after you make your studies and train your local people, then the 
placement of the physically handicapped, particularly the severely 
handicapped, goes up. 

The program for the handicapped has been in existence for about 
6 years. For the last 3 years we can show a significant increase in 
the number cf placements of handicapped workers. 
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This program is 2 years old. It is just getting into the operating 
phase. 

We would think next year we would be able to give to the committee 
some specific placement figures on older workers, but until we get the 
otitis trained, until we get the thing in operation, we do not 
have the kind of record that we have on the 7-year-old or 6-year-old 
handicapped program. 

Mr. Mortey. Mr. Keenan, might I say something there ? 


Mr. Keenan. Yes, Mr. Motley. 


RESULTS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Mortey. In the 7-city survey, 1 of which was in Minneapolis, 
we found that by applying the techniques that we have developed, of 
job promotion with the employers and job solicitation, counseling, 
and testing, we were able to place four times as many older workers 
in employ. ment than we were able to place through normal employ- 
ment-service operations. 

The amount of time that was necessary in those 7 offices, including 
Minneapolis, ran about 20 to 30 percent higher in order. to place 4 
times as many of the older workers in employ ment. 

We have figures so far only on the results that were obtained in 
those seven cities. The nationwide report on placement of older 
workers has not been in effect long enough to give you statistics on 
the balance of the country. 


TYPE OF JOBS SECURED 


Senator Tuyr. Have you any information as to the type of jobs 
that you secured for them ? 

Mr. Moruey. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Your statement is going to be very helpful as we 
proceed in trying to support you in the full committee or on the floor. 

Mr. Mottey. The area in which we found they were very helpful 
was in the clerical field, for example, where there is an unduly low 
age restriction placed on the employment of women in stenographic 
and general clerical work. By discussion with the employers, we were 
able to get those restrictions, if not eliminated, at least lifted by 10 
or 15 years. Instead of using the 35- or 45-year maximum, employ- 
ers were convinced that to add 10 or 15 years would not decrease 
the quality of the production, and would give them experienced 
workers. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I may have trespassed on Senator 
Pastore’s time here. 

Senator Pastore. No. It has all been very helpful. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH PROGRAM 


Senator Turse. Another question that comes to my mind is in con- 
nection with your statement, page 4, concerning the employment of 
youth and the handicapped. 

The question of the employment of young people came before us 
when we had the Bureau of Labor Standards here. They specifically 
referred to the 16-year-old and 17-year-old youths, those that left 
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school before they completed high school. Now that has come before 
us in connection with the Bureau of Labor Standards, and then you 
make mention of it here again. 

Do you coordinate your activity, or is there a duplication between 
these two agencies? 

Mr. Mortey. There is no duplication, Senator, between the Bureau 
of Labor Standards and ourselves. The Bureau of Labor Standards 
works with the city officials and school officials on matters of work 
certifications and on matters that have to do with child-labor laws. 
We work with the employers on the using of youth in employment. 

So, activities are very closely coordinated between the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and ourselves in this field. There is no overlapping 
and there is no duplication. 

Senator Tuye. Is there room for the two of you to work in the same 
field? Is there not some possibility of overlapping? Could that 
function not be confined to one agency or the other ? 

Mr. Mortey. I think it would be difficult for our local officers to 
handle the matter of certifications for work permits and the matter of 
hazardous employment and things of that sort, which are in a field 
which require special training. Our local-office people are trained in 
occupational work, and the types of work which people can do. 

Also, the amount of staff that is requested by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in this field is extremely limited, and can only be used for 
educational purposes and not for actual placing of people in employ- 
ment. That work has to be done by our local offices in every State, 
and they can do that very well. 


SALARIES DERIVED FROM EMPLOYMENT-TAX FUND 


Senator Hii. Mr. Goodwin, are these 629 employees all paid out of 
the fund derived from the employment tax ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Hix. None of it is out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Is it all out of the employment-tax funds? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else you would like to add there? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think, as far as the salaries and expenses are con- 
cerned, that is about it. We have submitted the statement for the 
record on that. Now we can go to the grants to States. 


GRANTs To STATES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“gn 


xrants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service ad- 
ministration: For grants in accordance with the provisions of the Act of June 6, 
1933, as amended (29 U. S, C. 49-49n), for carrying into effect section 602 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, for grants to the States as authorized in 
title III of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 501-503), including, 
upon the request of any State, the purchase of equipment, and the payment of 
rental for space made available to such State in lieu of grants for such purpose, 
for necessary expenses including purchasing and installing of air-conditioning 
equipment in connection with the operation of employment office facilities and 
services in the District of Columbia, and for expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for carrying out title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 684 and title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended 
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(68 Stat. 1130), [$250,000,000] $270,000,000, of which $12,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only to the extent {that the Secretary finds] necessary to meet increased 
costs of administration resulting from changes in a State law or increases in 
the numbers of claims filed and claims paid or increased salary costs resulting 
from changes in State salary compensation plans embracing employees of the 
State generally over those upon which the State’s basic grant (or the allocation 
for the District of Columbia) was based, which increased costs of administra- 
tion cannot be provided for by normal budgetary adjustments: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any provision to the contrary in section 302 (a) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Secretary of Labor shall from time to time certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment to each State found to be in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Act of June 6, 1933, and, except in the 
case of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, with the provisions of sec- 
tion 303 of the Social Security Act, as amended, such amounts as he determines 
to be necessary for the proper and efficient administration of its unemployment 
compensation law and of its public employment offices: Provided further, That 
such amounts as may be agreed upon by the Department of Labor and the Post 
Office Department shall be used for the payment, in such manner as said parties 
may jointly determine, of postage for the transmission of official mail matter 
in connection with the administration of unemployment compensation systems 
and employment services by States receiving grants herefrom. 

“In carrying out the provisions of said Act of June 6, 1933, the provisions of 
section 303 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, relating to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of personnel standards on the merit basis, shall apply.” 

“None of the funds appropriated by this title to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover, in whole or in part, the 
cost of operation of said.agencies including the salaries and expenses of officers 
and employees of said agencies, shall be withheld from the said agencies of any 
States which have established by legislative enactment and have in operation a 
merit system and classification and compensation plan covering the selection, 
tenure in office, and compensation of their employees, because of any disapproval 
of their personnel or the manner of their selection by the agencies of the said 
States, or the rates of pay of said officers or employees. 

“Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of 
the current fiscal year, payments to States under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, and under the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended, for the first 
quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, the 
obligations incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for payments under 
such title and under such Act of June 6, 1933, to be charged to the appropriation 
therefor for that fiscal year.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
1957 adjusted base $250, 000, 000 
1958 estimate 270, 000, 000 


Obligations af activities 





Description | 1957 adjusted Hie sca 1958 estimate 
base 


1958 House 
allowance 


. Employment service ---_--- on cache ‘ 81, 181, 000 91, 173, 000 

State administration _- ; ; 26, 544, 000 28, 802, 000 
. Veterans’ unemployment compensation _-- 2, 760, 000 2, 099, 000 
. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees wa 1, 632, 000 1 869, 000 
3. Contingency fund é 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 


87, 370, 000 
27, 487, 000 
2, 051, 000 
1, 687, 000 
0 


aed 
. Unemployment compensation. ; = $125, 883, 000 | $134, 057,000 | $131, 219, 000 
| 


Total obligations | 250, 000,000 | 270, 000, mee 249, 814, 000 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The effect of the $20,186,000 reduction by the House is described below by 
activity : 
Activity 1. Unemployment insurance 


Decreases.—Unemployment insurance activities were reduced by $2,838,000. 
The functions which will be adversely affected by this reduction are (1) claims 
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taking, (2) the handling of disputed claims, (8) overpayment and fraud, and 
(4) tax collections. 

The claims and benefit payment functions were reduced by $1,685,200. These 
funds are needed by the States for the following purposes: 

(1) To insure that benefit payments are made only to persons who are 
properly entitled to them by making improvements in the procedure for 
taking a claim. The improvements are aimed primarily at getting quick 
identification of claims which need close scrutiny, and at improving the 
content and frequency of claims interviews. 

(2) To provide more adequate coverage to workers who have substan- 
tial records of employment in several States but very limited benefit rights 
in any one State. Obtaining wage records from several States increases the 
cost of the interstate claims function slightly. 

(3) To improve determinations in disputed claims cases. Omissions 
affecting the determinations occur in a significant number of cases. These 
omissions include failure to follow up on significant leads developed in the 
interview, failure to make a record of the facts on which the decisions were 
based, and failure to give claimants a statement of the reasons for the 
decisions. 

(4) To enable several States to strengthen their internal controls against 
erroneous payments and to investigate claims of fraud. 

(5) To permit a slight increase ($28,600) in the services to applicants 
and claimants function because the cost of the function fluctuates with 
the cost of the other claims functions. 

The tax collection functions were reduced by $909,500. This amount is 
needed by the States for processing tax returns and making coverage deter- 
minations. The cost of the functions has increased as a result of recent ex- 
tensions of coverage to smaller employers which has made the tax-enforcement 
problems more difficult. There have been significant increases in the rate of 
tax delinquency and erroneous reporting in 22 of the 28 States where exten- 
sions of coverage have recently taken place. Collection of delinquent taxes from 
smaller employers requires more effort and it is also harder to find those small 
employers who fail to submit reports required for a coverage determination. 

As a result of the House action this activity’s share of the funds for nonper- 
sonal services was reduced by $243,300. 

Increases.—The $4,059,100 required for higher State salary rates was allowed 
by the House. 

The $1,577,000 required for tax workload increases was also allowed. 


Activity 2. Employment service 


Decreases—Employment service activities were reduced by $3,803,000. The 
functions which will be adversely affected by this reduction are (1) nonagri- 
cultural placements, (2) employer contacts, (3) clerical services required by 
increased workloads, (4) labor market information, (5) services to applicants 
and claimants, and (6) farm placement. 

The nonagricultural placement function was reduced by $1,506,500. This 
sum is required because of a change in the composition of the placement work- 
load. Placements in the professional, technical, managerial, clerical, and sales 
eategories have been increasing proportionately while those in the unskilled, 
domestic day work, and casual categories have been decreasing proportion- 
ately. This is due to changes that are taking place in the economy, and to 
the creation of an increasing number of skilled jobs in new industries, such as 
electronics, atomic energy, guided missiles, and automatic computing devices. 
Greater emphasis has been placed by the States on expanding the placement 
service for workers in the skilled categories in order to meet the growing 
demand for such workers and to provide a more effective work test for unem- 
ployment insurance claimants. Because more work is involved, the cost of 
placements in the skilled categories is greater than placements in the unskilled 
eategories. The House recognized the need for higher placement workloads 
but provided only a part of the funds needed; it failed to provide funds for the 
additional work involved in the skilled category placements. The employer 
contacts function was reduced by $481,400. One of the main purposes of this 
sum is to find increased job opportunities for the physically handicapped and 
older worker job applicants. The House provided funds for increasing other 
employment services to these workers but failed to provide the funds needed 
for finding additional job opportunities for them. A reduction of $958,700 was 
made in the amount for clerical services. The House provided $2,527,300 for 
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additional professional positions to handle the higher employment service work- 
load but did not allow the corresponding funds for clerical services which 
are needed for the complete placement job. 

The labor market information function was reduced by $249,000. The House 
action will not permit continuation of the review of the definition of standard 
metropolitan areas. These areas serve as the basis for presenting and analyzing 
much economic data of importance to nearly all Government agencies and to 
private economic groups. In many areas there has been substantial population 
and economic growth since 1950 which makes it necessary to review the current 
definitions. This work is also of importance in preparation for the 1958 economic 
censuses and the 1960 census of population and housing. The House did not 
allow funds for the development of local job opportunities programs which are 
designed to provide information that will be helpful in placement, employment 
counseling, and job development services, as well as providing important infor- 
mation for use in vocational guidance. These data will also be useful in deci- 
sions relating to training needs within communities. About half the States 
have conducted basic pilot projects leading to the development of such a pro- 
gram. The increased funds requested for 1958 are to permit these States to 
continue their work in this area and for the remaining States to begin such 
programs. 

The services to applicants and claimants function was reduced by $66,900. 
The cost of this function fluctuates with the cost of the other employment sery- 
ice functions. The House provided funds for higher employment service work- 
loads and increased services to older workers and other groups; therefore addi- 
tional funds will also be required in this function. 

The farm placement function was reduced by $369,300. Of this sum, $157,700 
is for expansion and improvement of the annual worker plan in 20 States where 
it is new. The purpose of the annual worker plan is to provide maximum con- 
tinuity of employment to migrant farm workers, and to provide farm employers 
a dependable supply of seasonal labor; it has been highly successful in those 
States where it has been in operation. An additional $49,800 is to obtain data 
necessary for the certification and employment of contract workers from Puerto 
Rico, the British West Indies, and Canada: $49,800 is for extension of the pre- 
vailing wage information program required under Public Law 78 in areas 
employing Mexican national workers; $49,800 is for a study of the effects on 
the domestic economy of the increasing employment of foreign farm labor; 
$49,800 is for a study, to be conducted with the President’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, of domestic migrant workers’ income and employment oppor- 
tunities as they relate to their economic and social problems; and $12,400 is for 
a study, also to be conducted with the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, of the present and future housing needs of domestic migrant farm- 
workers. 

As a result of the House action this activity’s share of the funds for non- 
personal services was reduced by $171,200. 

Increases.—The $2,705,400 required for higher State salary rates was allowed 
by the House. 

The House also allowed $2,527,300 for higher employment service workloads 
and increased services to older workers, the physically handicapped, and youth; 
$120,300 for studies of the economic resources and worker skills in areas of 
chronic unemployment; $60,000 to establish an employment service in Guam; 
and $776,000 for nonpersonal services. 


Activity 3. State administration 


Decreases.—The House reduced this activity by $1,315,000. These funds are 
needed for the improvement of the management and supervision of local offices, 
labor market research activities, and housekeeping services. With expansion 
and growth of the program have come increased problems of management and 
supervision. Fiscal operations and controls need to be reviewed, management 
planning needs to be improved, and it is necessary to determine the need for 
modernizing equipment. The States also need to improve their personnel man- 
agement programs to meet the problem of high staff turnover, the difficulty of 
recruiting new staff in a tight labor market, and to improve staff training pro- 
grams designed to make workers more efficient. In the labor market research 
area the States need the additional funds for the following: To evaluate the 
actuarial soundness of the financial structure of unemployment insurance sys- 
tems (in 8 States) ; to evaluate the adequacy of unemployment insurance benefits 
and tax schedules (in 8 States) ; to study the characteristics of unemployment 
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insurance claimants (sample to be enlarged in some States to make State un- 
employment insurance systems more effective) ; to evaluate proposals for ex- 
tending coverage under State unemployment insurance laws to agricultural 
workers: to convert State records to conform with the new standard indus- 
trial classification code being adopted by all Government agencies; and to ex- 
tend the current employment statistics and labor turnover programs which are 
carried out jointly by the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and State agencies. The employment statistics program would be 
extended to 47 additional metropolitan areas, and the labor turnover program to 
8 additional States. 

As a result of the House action this activity’s share of the funds for non- 
personal services was reduced by $53,400. 

Increases.—The House allowed the $872,800 required for higher State salary 
rates, and $70,300 for nonpersonal services, mainly for contributions to State 
retirement funds. 


Activity 4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation 


Decreases.—The House reduction in the amount for benefit payments would 
further reduce the administrative cost of the program by $43,500. 

As a result of the House action, this activity’s share of the funds for non- 
personal services was reduced by $4,500. 

Increase.—The $62,000 required for higher State salary rates has been allowed 
by the House. 





Activity 5. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 


Decreases.—The House reduction in the amount for benefit payments would 
reduce the State administrative cost of the program by $178,400. 

As a result of the House action, this activity’s share of the funds for non- 
personal services was reduced by $3,600. 

Increases.—The House allowed the $45,700 required for higher State salary 
rates, and a $900 increase for nonpersonal services. 


Activity 6. Contingency fund 


The contingency fund was reduced by $12 million, and the language authoriz- 
ing it was completely eliminated. It has been the practice since fiscal year 1950 
to meet out of the contingency fund mandatory increases in the cost of adminis- 
tration when such increases could not be met out of the base appropriation. 
The fund was available specifically for one or more of the following: (1) 
Changes in State unemployment-insurance laws; (2) the filing and payment of 
more unemployment-insurance claims than was provided for in the budget; and 
(3) changes in compensation plans for State employees generally, which cause 
salary costs to exceed the amount provided in the budget. Cost increases caused 
by any one of the above factors have to be met. The contingency fund makes it 
possible to meet such costs, and at the same time limits the use of the fund to 
the purposes listed above. Use of the fund has been necessary in most years 
since fiscal year 1950. Had the fund not been available, a supplemental appro- 
priation would have been required instead in each of these years. The supple- 
mental-appropriation procedure is administratively much more costly. 

The contingency fund has a second major purpose: It enables the States to 
meet costs for unexpected increases in unemployment-insurance claims and 
other costs without impairing the Employment Service. Prior to 1950, when 
there was no contingency fund, unexpected increases in the unemployment- 
insurance claims load resulted in serious harm to Employment Service activities. 
Employment Service staff were shifted to handle the emergency unemployment 
load, and their Employment Service functions were allowed to suffer at a time 
when they were most essential. The States were afraid to employ the additional 
staff needed for the unexpected claims load because they had no assurance that 
the required additional funds would be appropriated. The contingency fund has 
corrected this problem because the States can draw on it for required funds when 
their claims load exceeds the volume provided for in the budget. 


91359—57——_12 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 base 1958 allowance, 


1958 


ae 


| Adjusted | Estimate, House 
} | 


a > oo | 
Total number of permanent positions 28 | 128 | 128 
Average number of all employees..............-....-.-------- 26 | 126 | 126 


01 Personal services-_.- | 631, 400 633, 800 | 633, 800 
02 Travel ; 1,000 | 1, 000 1, 000 
03 Transportation of things a ey ie . 
04 Communication services.__.---- ada ; : ae 17, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... - shite 110, 000 110, 000 110. 000 
06 P rinting an di re Syednetie n. i | 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
07 ; Seed aol 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
08 Supplie s and mate r rials : keane ; 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
09 Equipment ee anne 2, 000 2, 000 | 2, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- _......| 249,212,400 | 269,169,000 | 248, 983, 000 

Cc ontributions to the retire ment fund. ocd geniese 41, 000 41, 000 
15 Taxes : nwt 200 | 200 200 


Total obligations__..._-___- 250,000,000 | 270, 000, 000 | 


1957 actual appropriation $250, 000, 000 
T0566 arpropriation  ROQUCEE qos iste iin ee a 270, 000, 000 


Net change requested +20, 000, 000 


Estimate, House 
1958 allowance 


For mandatory items: 

Extra day of pay on 1957 base _-- “ $2, 400 $2, 400 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base of 128 positions 41, 000 | 41, 000 

Subtotal ‘ = . sien . 43, 400 43, 400 

For program items: 

For increase in State salary rates from average of $3,983 in 1957 to $4,150 in 

1958 __ 7, 745, 000 745, 000 
For tax-collection workload increases related to 100,000 more e mployers 

and 900,000 more workers , 577, 000 | 577, 000 
For more intensive efforts to collect taxes 909, 500 None 
For claims and benefit payment cost increases to insure that benefits are 

paid only to persons entitled to them , 685, 200 None 
For higher Employment Service workloads and related costs - - P , 300 2, 527, 300 
For greater efforts to develop job opportunities for and to place older 

workers, the physically handicapped, youth, and the more skilled 

workers needed in industry 3, 013, 500 None 
For chronic unemployment area studies of economic resources and worker | 

skills_ | 120, 300 | 120, 300 
To expand in 20 Sts ites progr: um for providing ‘maximum continuity of | 

employment to migrant farmworkers, and for other related projects 369, 300 | None 
For increases in management and supervision of local offices, labor- | 

market research activities, and housekeeping services 1, 510, 600 | None 
For personal-service decreases in the veterans’ unemployment-compen- 

sation program - - — 657, 500 —701, 000 
For increases in the Federal employee unemployment-compensation 

program 186, 800 8, 400 
For non-personal-se arvice costs almost entirely for mandatory contribu- 

tions to State retirement funds d Sie 909, 600 433, 600 
For establishing an employment service in Guam_ | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
For the contingency fund cojicnlasa phot = = None — 12, 000, 000 


Subtotal__......-- Utbiowaee boos Si i ten 19, 956, 600 | —229, 400 


CORI SODEE « cnn nine ecdinithviieedna -| 20, 000, 000 | —186, 000 
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STATEMENT OF RoBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON THE EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 REQUEST FOR 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPOLYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, for grants to States for administration of their employment 
service and unemploymen insurance programs we are requesting $270 million, 
which is $20 million more than was appropriated for 1957. 

The increase is needed because costs over which we have no control have gone 
up—pay increases given State employees in 1957 by State law have boosted the 
average salary; the cost of the goods and services which State agencies must buy 
are higher; and tax collection workloads are higher because a greater number 
of employers have been brought under the State laws. The increase is needed to 
that we may more nearly meet our obligations to groups whose employment 
problems are now of national concern: older workers; the physically handi- 
capped; and youth. The increase is needed to reduce the possibility of loss 
through improper benefit payments and tax evasion. 

Our $270 million request is made up of a $258 million basic request and a $12 
million contingency request. The House eliminated the contingency request 
and authorizing language and reduced our basic request by $8,186,000. 

The House thus approved an appropriation of $249,814,000, an $11,814,000 
increase over the basic appropriation for 1957. The $11,814,000 would be used 
as follows: 

A. $7,745,000: for increases in State salaries which will occur in 1957 and which 
must be financed in 1958. State salaries are fixed by State laws and must be paid. 

B. $3,477,700: for larger unemployment insurance tax workloads required by 
changes in State unemployment insurance laws and counseling, testing, and 
placing more older workers, physically handicapped and youth in jobs. 

C. $591,300: primarily for contributions to State retirement systems and for 
establishing an employment service in Guam. 

Actually, the $11,814,000 increase in the basic appropriation will largely dis- 
appear unless the contingency appropriation is restored, for costs which in prior 
years have been paid out of the contingency would have to be absorbed in the 
basic budget. 

The committee will remember that, mainly because future unemployment 
volumes and corresponding State workloads are hard to predict—the Congress, 
since 1950, has wisely provided for a contingency appropriation—to be used, if 
needed, for certain specified contingencies to supplement the basic appropriation, 
for grants to the States. The contingency device has worked well. It has largely 
prevented the budgetary uncertainties and operating delays previously experi- 
enced by the States, and the supplemental appropriation requests previously 
experienced by the Congress each year. 

In all recent years, the contingency appropriation has been available to meet 
certain types of increases in State operating costs, not otherwise covered or 
absorbable from the “basic” appropriation. Specifically, unforeseen cost in- 
ereases due to: (a) higher workloads; or (0) changes in State salary plans; or 
(c) changes in the State’s unemployment compensation statute. These costs 
cannot for the most part be anticipated early enough to be included in an 
appropriation request in advance of the fiscal year. 

The House eliminated the contingency request and language on a point of 
order. The basis of the point of order was that the contingency language 
imposes additional duties upon the Secretary of Labor and therefore is legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill not authorized by law. We believe that the 
Secretary is not obligated by the contingency language to make any findings 
other than those required of him by the basic legislation, section 302 (a) of 
the Social Security Act and section 5 of the Wagner-Peyser Act. Both require 
the Secretary to determine the amount of funds necessary for proper and efficient 
administration of the State employment security laws. The contingency lan- 
guage does not expand his authority in making these determinations. 

To make this language less susceptible to a point of order, it might be revised 
to delete the words “that the Secretary finds” * * * which was apparently the 
basis for the ruling. Any determinations made by the Secretary under the 
revised language would be under his general authority in the Social Security 
and Wagner-Peyser Acts. 

The House action puts the States back where they were before 1950 when 
the contingency principle was enacted. Unforseen costs then had to be financed 
through supplemental appropriations which usually passed late in the year. 
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As an example, in 1952 the Congress passed a supplemental appropriation on 
June 30, the last day of the fiscal year. Without early passage of a supple- 
mental appropriation by the Congress the States could not be assured that they 
would get more funds. Most States were either forbidden by State law from 
deficit spending or would not create obligations in anticipation that Congress 
would appropriate supplemental funds. In these circumstances the only practical 
alternative was to take undesirable operating shortcuts to reduce staff. When 
shortcuts are made in unemployment insurance operations it is inevitable that 
benefits will be delayed or even paid to individuals not entitled to receive them. 
In almost every instance where the State has been required to absorb unforeseen 
expenses, substnntial numbers of employment service staff have been laid off. 
Since such layoffs usually occurred when unemployment insurance claims were 
increasing, employment service operations were seriously impaired at a time 
when employment service staff was most needed to help workers get jobs. In 
addition, the arbitrary reduction and expansion of staff resulting from uncertain 
financing is inefficient and expensive. Recruiting and training new staff are 
costly. 

So far in this current year the States are entitled to use approximately $7 
million of the contingency funds for salary increases and changes in State laws. 
Is is reasonable to assume that similar unforeseem needs will arise in 1958, 
In fact, since the budget was submitted to the Congress we have been advised 
that two of the largest States are expected to pass statewide salary increases 
which will add to costs by about $3 million a year. Without contingency funds 
the States will have to reduce services to the public and take short cuts which 
in the long run are more expensive. 

In my opinion the establishment of the contingency device has been the single 
most constructive development in the history of employment security administra- 
tive financing. To eliminate it now would do great damage without providing 
a single offsetting advantage. I, therefore, strongly urge the restoration of the 
contingency appropriation and language. 

I would like to turn now for a few minutes to the $8,186,000 reduction in the 
basic appropriation. This reduction included funds for functions which must 
be performed if the increased workloads which were approved by the House are 
to be accomplished; funds to improve the quality of service to the difficult-to- 
place groups, such as the older workers and the physically handicapped ; funds 
for improving the quality of State agency financial operations; and funds for 
improving overall management. 

Cut out by the House was $2,597,900, intended for use to improve the claims- 
taking and tax collecting operations in the States. These funds are needed to 
reduce the possibility of improper payments and to insure that taxes are paid. 

The States collected about $11 billion in taxes and paid out almost $1.4 billion 
in benefits last year. We would be negligent if we did not continuously seek to 
improve our management of financial transactions of this magnitude. The 
amount we requested is a small price to pay for the additional insurance we 
would get. For example, tax delinquency has become a serious problem in 
many States since coverage was extended from 8 to 4 or more. The problem 
should not be allowed to deteriorate further. 

Cut out by the House was $3,042,100 needed to intensify our efforts to get 
employment for groups who have difficult problems in securing work. The 
amount approved by the House provides for more placement workloads for these 
groups. However, the amount approved will not provide for the more intensive 
job placement and job development services needed by older workers and other 
groups which reuire specialized placement service and for placing the more 
highly specialized workers now needed by industry. We believe that $3,042,100 
spent for these purposes will be economical in terms of shortening the long 
period of unemployment which is especially characteristic of the older worker 
and the physically handicapped. 

Cut out by the House was $369,300, needed in the farm placement program 
to expand the annual worker plan in 20 States where it is in the early stages 
of development; to expand the State’s share of the program for developing wage 
information in areas where Mexican nationals and offshore workers are used; 
for a study of income, employment opportunities and housing conditions of 
domestic migratory workers and a study of the effect of importing foreign 
workers on the domestic economy. This amount is a small price to pay for 
expanding and regularizing employment for our own workers and for assuring 
that the importation of supplemental foreign workers will not adversely affect 
them. 
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Cut out by the House was $1,510,600 needed for improving the direction and 
management of the State agencies, technical services to the local offices and 
labor-market research. Management and technical services are directed toward 
securing a more effective and economical operation of unemployment insurance 
and employment-service programs. Improvements in these functions show their 
results not only in the cost of State administration as reflected in the amount 
of the grants to States appropriation but in the amounts collected and paid out 
in the unemployment trust fund. The funds requested for labor-market research 
are to enable the States, in cooperation with the Bureau, to undertake such 
projects as: 
1. Agricultural coverage. 
2. Solvency studies of State unemployment trust funds. 
8. Adequacy of State benefit schedules and payments. 
4. Characteristics of unemployment insurance claimants. 
5. Development of job opportunities data. 
6. Preparing for the 1958 economic censuses and the 1960 census of popu- 
lation and housing by reviewing all standard metropolitan area definitions. 
During the House debate on this request, it was argued that any deficiency in 
the grants to States appropriation by the Congress could be met by appropria- 
tion of State legislatures from Reed Act money returned to the States. This is 
not a practical solution for many reasons and obviously was not intended by 
the Congress when it passed the Reed Act. When the Congress passed the Reed 
Act it retained full and complete responsibility for providing through appropri- 
ation all the funds needed for the proper and efficient administration of State 
employment-security programs. It clearly recognized that to try to divide such 
a responsibility would lead to chaos. 
We believe that our request is needed for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of the State programs. We, therefore, urge the committee to restore the 
contingency appropriation and language and the $8,186,000 basic. 





ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Chairman, for grants to States for administration of their employment 
service and unemployment insurance programs we are requesting $270 million, 
which is $20 million more than was appropriated for 1957. Major items of in- 
crease are for higher salaries for State agency employees which are required by 
State law, for providing better placement and counseling services for such groups 
as the physically handicapped and older workers, for improvement of claims 
taking and tax-collection operations to minimize error and for a larger tax col- 
lection workload in New York which has extended the coverage of its unemploy- 
ment-insurance law to smaller firms and their employees. 


Budget assumptions 


As the members of the committee know, both the nature and level of economic 
activity have important effects upon the volume and kinds of workloads which 
must be performed by State employment security agencies. Changes in employ- 
ment and unemployment, the turnover rate, labor-force growth, or in the number 
and kinds of layoffs affect the work of the local employment security offices. 

In preparing this budget we have assumed that the economy will continue to 
expand at a moderate rate in fiscal year 1958. This expansion, we believe, will 
be supported by further increases in consumer demand, continuing large-scale 
outlays for new plant and equipment, and increased State and local expenditures 
for schools, roads, and other facilities. The higher levels of economic activity 
will be accompanied by a further increase in total employment sufficient to ab- 
sorb the normal growth of the civilian work force. Unemployment is expected 
to remain relatively stable, except for normal seasonal movements, at a rate not 
likely to exceed 4 percent of the civilian work force. 

The increase in total employment in 1958 is expected to be widespread with 
most industries and geographic areas showing gains. Little change is expected 
in the volume of short-term layoffs which result from normal business adjust- 
ments in production due to competition, new market developments, or to the 
introduction of new styles and models. Under the favorable economic conditions 
anticipated, employment opportunities will be widespread. Additional labor 
shortages are likely to develop in some areas and in some occupations. A few 
communities may face problems of rising temporay unemployment as market 
demands shift. There may be a few areas experiencing the continuation of 
the chronic unemployment of the last few years. 
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Since we anticipate that economic conditions in fiscal year 1958 will approxi- 
mate those of fiscal year 1957, our unemployment insurance workloads are based 
on an estimate of a weekly average of insured unemployment of 1,225,000, the 
same as is expected in fiscal year 1957. Consequently, the claims and benefit 
workloads contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget requests are the same as those 
expected in fiscal year 1957. However, workloads related to the tax collection 
functions are expected to increase because more employers and workers will be 
subject to State unemployment insurance laws in 1958 as coverage is extended 
to smaller establishments. 

To enable State agencies to meet the increased workload in tax collection 
activities and to strengthen their performance of those responsibilities, we are 
requesting $2,424,200. Following the amendments of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act in 1954, 24 States broadened the coverage of their unemployment insur- 
ance laws to include employers of from 4 to 7 workers as of January 1, 1956, and 
4 additional States amended their laws to include employers of fewer than 4 
workers. This resulted in an increase of 25 percent in the number of employers 
covered by the unemployment insurance system in the country as a whole and an 
increase of 50 percent in the 28 States affected. Although much of this workload 
increase is being experienced initially, during fiscal 1957 in New York the impact 
of the law change extending coverage to employers of less than four workers 
will not be felt until fiscal year 1958. This will result in the addition of an 
estimated 75,000 new employers to the unemployment insurance system. 

-art of the process of extending coverage is securing the understanding and 
cooperation of the new employers. The States have experienced some problems 
in employer tax delinquency with these smaller firms. The latest report shows 
that 22 of the 28 States which extended coverage have experienced increases in 
the rate of delinquency and in 19 of them the rate has more than doubled in 
comparison with the record of the preceding year. This record is not alarming 
under the circumstances, but it cannot be allowed to continue. The States must 
take prompt and decisive action to collect delinquent taxes and conduct a greater 
number of field audits. 

Apart from the costs of extending coverage, there is a need for improved 
performance in the tax-collection functions as a whole. We have been working 
with the States on the strengthening of procedures for the maintenance of more 
adequate internal accounting and control of tax proceeds. A systematic pro- 
gram of auditing employers’ books on their premises is the only means of deter- 
mining whether employers are reporting payrolls correctly as a basis for tax- 
payment and the determination of claimant’s benefit rights. Although such 
audits are fairly costly, they pay off in terms of discovery of unpaid taxes. 


Claims determination functions 


An inerease of $1,685,200 is requested to improve the quality of claims taking 
and benefit payment work to assure the proper payment of benefits. The increase 
will provide for more intensive interviewing of claimants to determine whether 
benefits are properly payable. In addition, we have been working with the 
States in the introduction of a systematic procedure for identifying claimants 
who should be given the closest scrutiny and designating the content and fre- 
quency of the claim interviews, so that the greatest benefit can be obtained from 
the time spent on these interviews. We are requesting an increase of 29 man- 
years for overpayment and fraud-detection activities so that the detection pro- 
grams in some States can be broadened to provide a more diversified attack on 
the problem. 

There is need for improvement in the method of handling disputed claims. 
Deficiencies in present methods include such omissions as failure to make a 
record of the facts on which the decision was based and failure to give claimants 
a statement of the reasons for the decision. To enable States to give this func- 
tion the full attention that it needs and correct present inadequacies we have 
requested about 8 percent more time for this function. 

Workers who migrate from State to State do not lose their protection under 
this program but may claim benefits through interstate arrangements which are 
operative in all States. These arrangements have recently been expanded and 
perfected in 41 States to provide benefits based on the combinations of a worker’s 
employment in several States. Thus, a worker with limited eligibility for bene- 
fits in any one State can receive his full benefit rights on the consolidation of 
his earnings in other States. It is estimated 30 more man-years will be required 
by the States adequately to process these interstate claims. 
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Job placements 


In 1956 funds were made available to the States to begin rebuilding their 
employment services. The States did a commendable job in utilizing the addi- 
tional employees which they were able to hire. However, funds availabie for 
1957 did not permit further improvements to be made. The request for 1958 
proposes some additional improvement in the services rendered to applicants and 
employers through the various State agencies. 

In 1957 the States expect to place 6,232,000 workers in -nonagricultural jobs 
and in 1958 it is estimated that 6,450,000 such jobs will be filled. The increase 
in the number of placements is expected to be largely composed of older and 
physically handicapped workers. ‘To give better service in the hard-to-fill job 
categories and to increase the number of placements, we are requesting $3,235,400. 


Counseling and testing 


To meet the demands for counseling and testing services for youth, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and older workers, we are requesting an increase of $1,948,200. 
The counseling service helps young people to understand their abilities and 
potentials and to make a better choice of vocation. It is estimated that graduat- 
ing students in over 6,000 high schools throughout the country were given 
counseling and testing service during the 1955-56 school year. The number in 
need of such service will increase as our youth population grows during the 
next several years. More counseling interviews will be needed to guide these 
young people into the technical and professional fields where such acute shortages 
exist, into the skilled trades, service, sales, and into other jobs that are con- 
sistent with their abilities. This service will also be directed toward the school 
dropouts from whom stems at least part of our problem of juvenile dei:nquency. 

In counseling school dropouts the advantages of further education are stressed 
in addition to giving information about jobs in the labor market. More counsel- 
ing service is needed, too, for youth in rural areas and small towns where knowl- 
edge of job opportunities is limited. In 1958 we expect to counsel 240,000 young 
people under 21 years of age, 15,000 more than in 1957. 


Physically handicapped 


Counseling also helps in the adjustment of handicapped persons who must find 
new occupational outlets for their capacities and abilities after recovering from 
illness or accident. Our local offices are dealing with increasing numbers of 
applicants with such conditions as cardiac illness, epilepsy, arthritis, or with 
some disability resulting from accident. About one-half of all such applicants 
require and are given counseling. This service, together with placement assist- 
ance, becomes more and more important as the expanding vocational rehabilita- 
tion program under the stimulus of Public Law 565 enables greater numbers of 
severely handicapped individuals to enter the labor market and look to local 
employment offices for guidance and placement in jobs that will utilize their 
skills and physical capacities. We estimate that 30,000 more handicapped people 
or a total of 245,000 will be given counseling services in 1958. 

Older workers 

As you know, the Department of Labor for a number of years has engaged 
in a program to help older workers find employment. Studies have shown that 
workers 45 years of age and over have increased difficulties in finding jobs if they 
become unemployed. The Bureau and the States inaugurated an expanded and 
improved service for such workers last July. Specialists have been designated 
to give special attention to the employment problem of this group in each State 
office and in the local employment offices in about 70 of the major cities. Many 
of these workers have become rusty in the technique of job seeking and in 
relating their acquired skills and knowledges to the requirements of jobs in 
today’s labor market. A large proportion need guidance and counseling as well 
as job development and placement services if they are to find employment. As 
indicated in our statement on the “Salaries and expenses” budget request, we 
are developing an aggressive program to help counter the unfavorable attitudes 
about the abilities and characteristics of older workers that are so often re- 
flected in employment policies. In 1958, about 120,000 more older workers, or 
a total of 305,000, will be given counseling services. 


Farm placement 


The farm placement service in each of the State employment services operates 
many types of local recruitment programs which are needed to supply agri- 
cultural employers with the regular and seasonal workers needed. These pro- 
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grams are very important in today’s labor market which is experiencing such 
high levels of industrial employment. The supply of agricultural workers is 
diminishing without a corresponding decrease in manpower requirements for 
agricultural production. The State employment services will continue to improve 
and expand recruitment programs to assure migrant farm workers employment 
for as much of the year as possible. The annual worker plan provides this 
continuity of employment and we must continue to increase our activities in 
this program until its full potential is reached. The increase of $369,300 re- 
quested for the farm placement program will provide for expansion of the annual 
worker plan in 20 States where it is in the early stages of development; expand- 
ing the State’s share of the program for developing wage information in areas 
where Mexican nationals and offshore workers are used; for a study of income, 
employment opportunities, and housing conditions of domestic migratory workers 
and a study of the effect of importing foreign workers on the domestic economy, 
4{dministrative research, technical, and housekeeping services 

An increase of $1,261,600 is requested for the State administration activity 
which, in addition to overall administration, includes technical services for the 
local offices, labor market research, and housekeeping services. State agencies 
will need an additional 72 man-years for improving management and field super- 
vision of local offices. Management and supervision problems have increased 
with the continuous expansion and growth in complexity of the employment 
security program. Work in these areas will include the review of fiscal operations 
and controls, improvement in management planning, and a study of equipment 
modernization. 

A special problem exists in the field of personnel management and staff train- 
ing for which the States will need 77 additional man-years. The retention of 
competent employees and the recruitment of new staff in a tight labor market 
require more effective personnel management programs in the States. The 
States need to examine their policies and methods regarding recruiting, selec- 
tion, promotion, salary administration, fringe benefits and other employee in- 
centives needed to hire and keep good people. They will also intensify programs 
to develop and train employees for promotion. This problem is becoming acute 
because of high staff turnover and also because replacement must be developed 
for the keymen of the manager group many of whom are approaching retirement 
age. 

Some States, in cooperation with the Bureau, have undertaken a wide variety 
of special studies to develop data for program planning and direction. Other 
States need to conduct similar studies. The extension of research activities to 
more States will require an additional 118 man-years. The types of studies to 
be initiated or extended include: The feasibility of covering some agricultural 
employment under State unemployment insurance laws, the solvency of State 
unemployment insurance trust funds, the adequacy of benefits paid claimants 
(to be extended to eight additional States), the characteristics of unemployment 
insurance claimants (sample to be enlarged in some States for State use), and 
the current employment statistics and labor turnover programs which are ear- 
ried out jointly by the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and State agencies. The current employment statistics program, 
which now covers 93 metropolitan areas in 41 States, will be extended to 47 
additional metropolitan areas in these States. The labor turnover statistics 
program will be extended to the remaining eight States not now covered by the 
program. Part of the additional man-years requested are needed to expand and 
complete the work of converting records and data to the new standard industrial 
classification code adopted by all Government agencies. 


Federal insurance programs 


Both the decrease of $657,500 in the cost of administering the unemployment 
compensation for veterans program and the increase of $186,800 for administer- 
ing the unemployment compensation for Federal employees program are due to 
changes in the amount of benefits to be paid. 


State salary rates 


The States have continued to increase the salaries paid to their employees. 
Since salaries paid to employment security agency employees are comparable 
with those paid to other State employees, they, too, have increased. The increase 
of $167 above the rate used in the 1957 allocation to the States will require an 
additional $7,745,000 in 1958. The rate used in preparing the appropriation re- 
quest was $4,150. In November 1956 the rate had already reached $4,112, which 
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is $151 more than the June 1956 rate. The average State salary rate of $4,150 
will be a beginning rate and the contingency fund will be used to pay for general 
increase made by the States during 1958. 


Nonlabor costs 


The increase of $953,000 for nonlabor costs is primarily for larger employer 
contributions to State retirement funds and is required because such contribu- 
tions are related to the total personal services costs which are estimated to be 
greater in 1958 than they will be in 1957. 


Guam employment service 


Public Law 896 passed by the last Congress, extended the Wagner-Peyser Act 
to Guam. We have requested $60,000 with which to establish an employment 
service in Guam as soon as the local legislature takes action. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Goopwin. On the grants-to-States appropriation, Mr. Chair- 
man, we had asked for $270 million, which is $20 million more than 
was appropriated for 1957. The increase we requested is needed 
because costs, over which we have no control, have gone up. There 
have been increases in the States’ salaries. Those increases are made 
for all State salaries, and when they occur in the employment security 
program there is no alternative but to finance them. 

Senator Hix. What would that increase amount to? Just the in- 
crease, due to the fact that the States have increased the salaries where 
you have to match the funds? 

Mr. Goopwin. The increase on that for this year was $7,745,000. So 
it is a sizable part of the total amount of increase. 

The States have also had an increase in workload, particularly in 
the tax collection workloads, and that accounts for part of the increase. 

Senator Hiri. How muc h would that be? 

Mr. Goopw1n. About $3.5 million, roughly. 

There has been an iner ase in the amount for the retirement system 
in the States, of about $591,000. 

Senator Hix. Is that due to the increase in salaries, too, on the 
part of the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Salaries and the number of employees. 


DELETION OF CONTINGENCY FUND ON POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. Goopwin. The House cut the basic amount by about $8 million, 
and then on the floor of the House, as you know from Secretary Mitch 
ell’s testimony, they took out the contingency language on a point 
of order. They took out not only the authority for it but also the $12 
million which was in the bill for contingency purposes. 

This is a very serious thing, in my opinion. We have struggled with 
the problems of the financing of the State employment-security agen- 
cies for a good many years, and, in my opinion, the most important 
single thing that has taken place to improve the Federal financing of 
these State programs has been the contingency fund. 

You may remember that before we got it we used to be up here on 
supplemental appropriations and deficiency appropriations. That led 
to a rather chaotic situation because a good many States could not 
spend the money until it was actually in the State treasury. Others 
were fearful of going into a deficit- spending program until they knew 
whether the Congress was going to act or not because they had no 
alternative source of income if Congress did not act. 
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So the usual result was that they made cuts in their program which 
were undesirable, and, for the most part, cut the employment service 
in order to run the unemploy ment insurance program since the unem- 
ployment insurance program is based upon specific requirements of law 
while the employment service is more a service program. 

So at a time when we needed to put stress on the employment service 
in order to place people, we found that over the years they were cutting 
the employment service in order to make the unemployment insurance 
payments. 

Senator Hitz. How long have you had this contingency fund ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It was put in in fiscal 1950. 

ABSENCE OF AUTHORIZATION IN BASIC 


ACT 





Senator Hix. Was that point of order made on the basis that there 
is no authorization in the act for such a contingency fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. It was made on the basis of a contention that it re- 
quired additional responsibility on the part of the Secretary of Labor. 
The language had the phrase in it. 

Senator Hitz. The gist of it, under the rules of the House, is, I am 
quite sure, that it imposed duties on the Secretary that are not pre- 
scribed in the legislative act. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Hix. In other words, it was an amendment to the legisla- 
tive act under the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That is the basis on which the point of order 
was taken. 

We do not think that the ruling needed to be that way because we 
do not think that this gives the Secretary any additional responsibili- 
ties that are not imposed by the basic authority. The basic authority 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social Security Act give the Secre- 
tary wide discretion on the allocation of money to the States. 

The most you can say about this is that it is a limitation. 

We are suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that any question about a point 
of order could be removed by deleting four words from the language. 

Senator Hitz. Which four words? 

Mr. Goopwin. It says “shall be available only to the extent.” And 
then we suggest the deletion of the next four words, which are “that 
the Secretary finds.” 

That will not, in our opinion, impose any responsibility on the 
Secretary that he does not now have in basic legislation. 

We think it is most important that this be restored and that the 
money be restored. 

I would like to suggest that you might want to put into the record 
this language that we are suggesting. 

Senator Hu. The clerk informs me that customarily there is 
printed at the beginning of each account taken up the appropriation 
estimate. I have directed him to include in that the changes which 
you have just suggested for our consideration. 
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TOTAL IN FUND 


Senator Pastore. How large is the sum in the contingency fund? 
Ts is $12 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

The House took out the language on one motion, and then took out 
the money on the second motion. 

Senator Hitx. The money would not be worth very much without 
the language, would it? 

It was not an additional $12 million. 

As the bill came from the House, there was an appropriation of 
$262 million “of which $12 million shall be available,” and then comes 
your language. 

So without the language your $12 million would not be worth 
anything to you. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

There is one thing about this that I would like to take a minute to 
expli Lin. 

COSTS PAYABLE OUT OF 


CONTINGENCY FUND 





If this stands, what we would have for the basic appropriation 
would be the same number of people we had in February of this fiscal 
year. Actually, however, it would result in a cut in the States, and 
the reason why it would is because some of these costs, which are 
payable out of the contingency fund, are bound to occur. 

One of them is for the increases in salaries. There are increases 
that take place after the Congress has acted, and we cannot anticipate 
them. That is the way that the Congress has met this need in the 
last 6 or 7 years, through the contingency fund. 

We alr ady have two States where it is quite certain that there will 
be salary increases going into effect after July 1. They are large 
States and there is going to be a big drain on their regular appropria- 
tion unless they can take them out of the contingency. 
NEW YORK SALARY 


INCREASE BILL 





Mr. Krenan. I might say, Mr. Goodwin, that the New York salary 
increase bill just passed, which I understand is effective April 1, this 
year. The statewide increase, as 1 understand, for all State em- 
ployees in New York will cost the employment security agency in 
New York approximately $2 million a year. 

Senator Pasrore. Let us make that clear on the record. 

What do we do there? Do we match State funds or what? 

Mr. Goopwin. We put up the full amount of the administrative 
costs for this program in the States. The salaries paid for the em- 
ployment security personnel are the same as salaries that are paid 
for the same type of work in the other State departments. 

In other words, we have a policy of comparability. We say that 
the salaries in this program must be comparable to the salaries paid in 
other departments within that State. 
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EFFECT OF RAISE IN CLASSIFICATION OF STATE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Pasrorr. So that when a State automatically raises its 
classification of State employees, that automatically, for comparable 
positions, raises your classification, too, which increases your costs 
automatically ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keenan. At the time that cost occurs during the year it comes 
out of the contingency fund because it cannot be planned i in advance, 

Senator Pasrorr. What happens if the money is not there? 

Mr. Goopwin. What they usually do, I would say, first—and it 
differs somewhat from State to State—what they usually do is make 
the salary increase payments and take it out of something else, which 
means that it comes out of the program. 

I do not say that critically because usually these laws are passed 
in such a way that they have no alternative. 

Senator Pastore. Let me get this straight now. 

Let us assume that the State of Rhode Island raised the classifica- 
tion of its employees. Would that mean that, perforce, the classifica- 
tion would be raised of these employees that work for the unemploy- 
ment compensation board? And that they would have to give the 

rates, and lay off people? Or that they would have to remain at 
the same classification that they had before the State raise if they 
did not have the money? What actually hs uppens / 

Mr. Goopwin. It depends on the way the State law was written, sir. 
But in most cases they would have to pay it and lay off the people. 

Senator Pastore. Can they use other funds they have at their dis- 
posal to pay these costs ? 

Mr. Keenan is nodding yes. ) 

Mr. Goonpwin. They can, but they have no legal obligations to do 
so, and it is very rarely done. 

Senator Pasrorr. Is there any legal impediment not to do it? 

Mr. Goopwin. The only legal impediment is that the Federal law 
gives the responsibility to the Congress, and it is difficult to get action 
from States under those circumstances. 

The only money that I knew of that has ever been appropriated 
from State funds has been from the interest and penalty fund up to 
now. The interest aad penalty money has, in a few instances, been 
used to bail them out of a very tight situation. 

Mr. Kernan. That is until they submit a supplemental budget. 

Senator Pasrorre. Let us assume roughly one-third of 1 percent as 
a fraction of that that goes for administration, or three-tenths of 1 
percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. The three-tenths of 1 percent comes to the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Pasrore. Then you reallocate some of it back for adminis- 
tration? You use it for administration ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. Can they use any part of the 2. 
increase? That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is forbidden by the Federal law. 

Mr. Krenan. They use that money only for payment of benefits. 


( 


to pay off the 
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Senator Pastore. But the State could take money out of its own 
treasury to bring about this level. 

Senator Hii. Is there any precedent for that ? 

Senator Pastore. They would be foolish to do it. 

Senator Hitx. With all respect to you, sir, I wonder if that was the 
reason why you asked your question. 
Senator Pasrore. I am trying to get the record straight. 


NECESSITY FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 





BUDGET REQUEST 




















Mr. Keenan. I think what the States used to do in that situation 
was to then submit a supplemental budget to us, and then we have to go 
through the process of going through the Bureau of the Budget and 
coming up to you gen tlemen. And that gees back to the statement 
that Mr. Goodwin made. 

Back before 1950 we were always coming up here in the spring 
with these supplemental hendente because that was the only recourse 
the States had. 

STATE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Tuyr. However, the State employees are Federal-State 
employees; are they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are State employees. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mean they are not recognized as jointly 
Federal and State? 

Mr. Krenan. No. 

Senator Ture. They are strictly State employees? Exclusively ? 

Mr. Keenan. Exclusively. 

Senator Tire. Do they come under State retirement ? 

Mr. Keenan. The State merit system, and State civil service; that 
is correct, 



















ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF PROGRAM 





Senator Ture. The only point I want to emphasize here is the 
three-tenths of 1-percent figure which is for the administrative expense 
in connection with this program. Does that determine the salaries 
they draw? Are those funds the basis on which they draw their 
salaries ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

They are the funds that you, the Senate, appropriate to us, and 
then we give that to the States in the form of State grants. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, sir. 








JOINT ENTERPRISE PROGRAMS WITH STATES 









Senator Hitt. May we get your thinking there. 
We have the situation here that very many of our programs are joint 
enterprises on the part of the Federal Government and the States 
where the Federal Government puts up so much money, and the 
States, in turn, put up so much. You have these programs of match- 
ing funds, such as the old-age assistance; programs of that kind. 
Here you have a situation where all your funds are raised by taxes; 
is that right? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
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Senator Hitz. And the Federal Government is really the trustee 
for the funds that come in. Then the Federal Government, in turn, 
sends back these funds to the States, but the funds are administered 
by the States with State personnel. Is that about what it is? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN EACH STATE 


Senator Hirx. In this connection, gentlemen, I have here a table 
which shows the number of employees in each State, and the amount 
paid them. That might be of interest, and we can put that into the 
record. 

Without objection, we will place that chart into the record at this 
point, along with a tabulation of the average State employment 
security annual salaries for the fiscal years 1949 through 1958. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABoR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Average of State employment security annual salaries, fiscal years 1949-58 


{verage 
annual salary 
765 
834 
3, 073 
, 390 
563 
718 


Year: 


bn a he 
1957 rate used in allocation to the States 3.§ 
1958 estimate 4, 150 


« 


3, 91: 
9 


1 The average annual salary rate in December 1956 was $4,109; the average for the first 
half of fiscal year 1957 was $4,069. 
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Average annual salary rates and personnel equivalents reported by States July-— 
December 1956 } 






















| July 1956 | December 1956 
| | 
| Person- | Average | Person- | Average 
nel } annual | Computed nel | annual Computed 
equiva- | salary amount equiva- salary | amount 
lent | lent | 
bstsvesiinpentsninindieeneintitechcl litle dltadilbaiilienidsiidesiitAllll = eigibta ti 
ee ROO Soc daccacscueune 48, 144 $4, 001.18 | $192, 632, 617 46, 105 $4, 109.47 | $189, 467, 740 
Alabama St ee ciemabe: 746 3, 678.00 | 2, 742, 685 699 3, 2, 703, 489 
Alaska a ‘ 115 5, 409. 60 52% 136 | 5, 7°6, 558 
Arizona ._.-.-- sono 411 4, 454. 16 417 4, 1, 964, 422 
Arkansas- - - ade 469 3, 747. 36 466 3, , 407 
California ici 4,175 4,917.12 4, 190 4, 5, 987 
Colorado te oe i = 392 4. 132.: 1, 619, 869 | 398 4, , 550 
Connecticut. -...--- a 790 3, 759. 86 2, 970, 339 72 3, § 5, 462 
Delaware. -. bminmelad 102 4, 144. 420, 624 109 4, , 920 
District of Columbia____-- 310 4, 723. 1, 464, 469 304 4, 
Florida__..._- sole 3 914 3, 99S. 3, 654, 291 866 4 
Georgia_..--- = 4 733 3, 687. 36 2, 702, 466 714 3, 
Hawaii--- e 5 153 3, 832, 20 », 327 159 3, § 
NS ae i ‘ . 250 4, 216. 68 55, 013 259 ‘4 f 
Illinois... ouieuné 2, 214 3, 748.08 , 249 2, 093 3 7, § 
Indiana_...--- som ade 930 3, 843. 60 , 48 861 3, § 3, 
a dai deena seme he 486 3, 484. 08 3, 263 508 3, 1, 
Kansas 414 3, 739. 92 ,o27 419 3,7 1, 586, 636 
Kentucky 639 3. 753. 36 638 3, 2, 378, 749 
Louisiana 555 4, ly3. 76 548 4, : 2, , 986 
Maine 268 3, 521. 96 260 3, , 469 
Maryland 837 3 498. 30 $24 4, 3, 329, 166 
Massachusetts 1,913 3, 826. 00 1,873 4, 7, , 077 
Michigan 2, 500 4,393. S2 2, 115 1, 9, , 036 
Minnesota 696 3, 760. 32 716 3, 2, 667, 644 
Mississippi 445 4, 054. 32 453 4, 1, 841, 282 
Missouri G80 3, 606, 24 973 3, 6 3, 512, 374 
Montana. -. [ 213 4, 144. 20 228 4, ( 7, 689 
Nebraska 257 3, 481. 32 264 3, 5, 213 
Nevada 141 4, 422. 24 161 4: , 143 
New Hampshire 125 3, 340. 48 221 3,4 , 899 
New Jersey 2,15 3, 891. 94 2, 020 3, § 8, 061, 820 
New Mexico DAA 4,474. 56 251 4, Ri , 560 
New York 6,4 4, 289. 74 5, 977 4,¢ 26, . 902 
North Carolina Ro6 3, 804, 72 S85 3, 3, 371, 355 
North Dakota 155 3, 777. 60 171 3, 903. 60 17, 402 
Ohio 2, 226 3, 746. 40 2, 028 3, 846. 00 7, , 688 
Oklahoma M3 4, 128. 48 43 4,181. 52 2, 269, 729 
Oregon ARG 3, 802. 68 608 4,013.47 a , 790 
Pennsylvania 4,192 3, 648. 92 3, 921 3, 916. 43 15, 356, 322 
Puerto Rico 256 2, 977. 44 257 3, 002. 64 678 
Rhode Island 542 3, 352. 18 457 3, 504. 28 1 , O54 
South Carolina 54S 4,017.78 529 4, O89. 28 2, 162, 820 
South Dakota 128 3, 623. 28 139 3, 671, 88 , o91 
Tennessee R55 3, 278. 88 829 3, 496. 68 2, . 748 
Texas 2, 051 3, 993. 36 1, 868 4, 094. 40 7, , 158 
Utah _. 298 4, 622. 02 308 4, 997. 46 1, 
Vermont 148 3, 716. 18 549, 995 141 3, 794. 70 
Virginia 472 3, 670. 32 1, 732, 391 466 3, 704. 88 
Virgin Islands 8 3, 442. 66 27, 541 11 3, 380. 00 
Washington 869 4, 072. 68 3, 539, 159 901 4, 268. 52 
West Virginia ; 416 3, 376. OS 1, 404, 449 410 3, 418. 32 
Wisconsin : 692 4, 096. 80 2, 833, 757 658 4,154.16 | 
Wyoming... 129 4, 238. 40 544, 634 130 4, 240. 80 | 


! State figures shown for personnel equivalent and average annual salary rate are reported on form ES-115. 
The average annual salary rate for all States is obtained in the Bureau by multiplying the personnel equiv- 
alent by the average annual salary rate as shown in the column entitled ‘‘Computed Amount” and dividing 
the total computed amount for all States by the total personnel equivalent. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Mr. Goopwrtn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one thing on this, 
if I may. That is to make a plea for restoration of the amount that 
was cut from the basic appropriation. They cut about $8 million on 
the basic appropriation in the House plus what was cut on the con- 
tingency fund. 
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Involved in that are some improvements that we felt were drasti- 
cally needed in the older-worker program and for some of these hard- 
to-place groups. 

As Mr. Motley indicated a while ago, if we are going to do a suc- 
cussful job in those hard-to- -place groups we have to put more time 
into it. In this $8-million increase that we asked for this year we 
have the money that we hope to be able to put into the older-worker 
program and the handicapped program and the youth program, those 
three hard-to-place groups. 

Senator Pastore. Could I clear up a point here, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hitz. Surely. Go right ahead, Senator. 






SITUATION IN NEW YORK 


Senator Pastore. Take again the situation that you have in New 
York. Let us assume that New York, as it already has done, has 
raised the classification of its employees, and they may not choose 
to lay off people. In other words, they would either have to raise the 
force and lay off, or they would have to come back to you and ask for 
more money 

Without the contingency fund would you have any authority to give 
them more money ? 

Mr. Goopwrtn. We would not have any more money probably be- 

cause we would have allocated it all at the beginning of the year. 

Senator Pasrorr. Based upon the needs of the previous } vear? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; plus what we could foresee in the new year. 

Senator Pastore. You met with a new situation because this was 
something brand new that you did not know about at the time you 
sent in your estimate. Is that it? And you were relying on your 
contingency fund to meet this antic ipated contingency ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. Without the contingency fund you could not pos- 
sibly meet that situation / 

Mr. Goopwtn. No; we could not. 

Senator Pasrorr. Then you would have to come back with the 
supplemental request ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Senator Hm. And I might point out that oftentimes there is much 
delay : ith supplemental appropr iations. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Hix. It is a supplemental or deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. Keenan. And during that period of delay, while the supple- 
mental is going through, the State finds itself in the middle. They 
have to meet the salary increase, and yet they have to keep up their 
other work. They do not know whether they are going to get the 
supplemental, and, hence, do not know whether or not to keep the 
people on the payroll and then go ahead and pay them. It is a 
gamble. 

Senator Pastore. Let us assume they did pay it out of their own 
funds and then sent the bill for that to»you, as was suggested before. 
If the Congress did not pass this appropriation bill they woulds be 
stuck with the bill for it, would they not? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes; and they would have a hard time getting it 
through the State legislature, too, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Senator Pasrore. In other words, this contingency fund business 
has become a habit of the administration since 1950, has it not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; and it has done more than any other 
single thing to regularize this program and remove some of the in- 
efficient things that happened before. 

Senator Hin. You mean it has done more to keep it stable in its 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. This business of having to suddenly 
drop a lot of people and then rehire them when you get the money 
on July 1 isan extremely wasteful thing. 

Senator Pasrore. If you did not have the contingency fund you 
would have to come in and ask for a larger sum in your regular pro- 
gram in anticipation of contingencies. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is exactly right. We could handle it 
that way, but it would mean more money. 

Senator Hii. I believe Mr. Dodson has something to say on this. 


DEFICIT SPENDING NOT PERMITTED 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to add that there are several 
States where the State treasurers will not permit deficit spending. 
The laws of the State will not permit deficit spending in some States. 
So if this contingency fund is not available, there is no way in 
which these increased ‘salaries could be paid without layoffs or cur- 
tailment in necessary work. 


CONTINGENCY FUND SURPLUS 


Senator Pasrorr. How much of a surplus did you end up with in 
this administration fund in 1957, or do you expect to end up with in 
this whole administration business where you would not have the 
money appropriated to you? Did you spend it all? 

Ir. Keenan. It is impossible to tell, because we have not reached 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let us take 1956. 

Mr. Keenan. In 1956 we had quite a bit of money left. As I recall 
the figure, we returned $18.7 million from the contingency fund. 

Mr. Dopson. The 1956 appropriation was $250 million, of which 
$20 million was available only as a contingency fund, leaving $230 
million as a base appropriation. All of the base appropriation was 
used, but $18.7 million of the contingent fund was unused. 

Mr. Krenan. That is correct. We don’t believe there will be any 
funds left from the base appropriation. 

The contingency fund this year is $12 million, and our best estimate 
as of this time is that we will use approximately $7 million of it. It 
depends on how many more salary increases and law changes are 
passed by the State legislatures that are still in session. 


91359 oT——18 
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Mr. Goopwin. I think you gentlemen will understand that there 
are three things for which the contingency can be used, and those are, 
first, if salaries are increased through a legislative act; secondly, if 
there is an increase in the benefit workload not anticipated in our 
presentation to the Congress; and thirdly, if there has been new legis- 
lation that we did not anticipate. If any of those three things happen, 
we can use contingency money for it; if they do not happen, we cannot 
use that money. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you budgeted all the contingency funds that 
you have been allocated in other years? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. Last year, for instance, as Mr. Keenan indi- 
atced, only a small part of it was used. Economic conditions were as 
good or better than we anticipated when we were before the Congress, 
so that some of these additional costs that came along, like increase 
in salaries, the States were able to absorb out of the regular appro- 
priation. So we ended up by using only about $1.5 million of the 
contingency fund. 

Mr. Keenan. The unemployment insurance workloads were a little 
less than we anticipated. So they did not have to dip into the con- 
tingency fund to pay for a sudden increase in unemployment insurance 
workload, which is the other main purpose of the contingency fund. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCING 


Senator Hiri. Before we proceed further, gentlemen, I have here a 
table which is a summary of the financial transactions under this 
employment security program, particularly the administrative financ- 
ing of the act. It might be a good idea to put this into the record at 
this point since it gives a pretty good picture of this financing. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. This table has to do with the Reed Act money. Is 
that right ? 

Senator Hiix. That is correct. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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TABLE 3.—Amounts credited to States’ accounts in the unemployment trust fund on 
July 1, 1956, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 

















954 

4 — — _ ~ - iia 
State | Amount Percent || State | Amount Percent 
of total ! | of total ! 

| j 1} | 
United States___.| $33, 386,068.29 | 100.00 || Missouri 2.30 
|——_—_—-— ~ | Montana- | . 30 
Alabama. - - : 364, 026. 48 | 1.09 || Nebraska . 49 
MES 55. fs 43, 357. 81 | .13 || Nevada 2 
Arizona 151, 077. 02 | 45 New Hampshire 35 
Arkansas__- 176, 404. 66 | .53 New Jersey ss 4.14 
California ‘ -| 3, 207, 443. 47 | 9.61 || New Mexico_ -- 33 
Colorado __.- 230, 170. 58 | .69 || New York | 12. 72 
Connecticut-- aa 657, 912. 25 1.97 North Carolina 1.79 
Delaware LS 119, 597. 62 .36 || North Dakota 13 
District of Columbia 186, 148. 45 56 || Ohio 7.01 
Florida__-__- 491, 141. 16 1.47 | Oklahoma.. 87 
Georgia 504, 080. 10 1.51 || Oregon ; . 96 
Hawaii-___.-- 81, 950. 00 . 25 Pennsylvania 8. 02 
Idaho ; 87, 660. 17 . 26 Rhode Island . 58 
Tilinois _ - 2, 387, 166. 98 7.15 |} South Carolina . 86 
Indiana--_..-..-- a 974, 514. 45 | 2. 92 South Dakota-- 14 
Iowa. : E 332, 260. 83 | 1.00 || Tennessee 1. 40 
Kansas- -- , 289, 151. 30 . 87 Texas * 88 
Kentucky -- : 369, 800. 95 1.11 Utah | . 40 
Louisiana_ _- 426, 287. 60 1. 28 Vermont- -. -16 
Maine_. . ‘ 52, 710. 36 . 46 Virginia __ 1. 43 
Maryland_. . 579. 63 1.66 || Washington 1. 63 
Massachusetts __.._.-- 1, 257, 308. 65 3.77 West Virginia . 90 
Michigan 1, 847, 619. 95 5. 53 Wisconsin 2.17 
Minnesota 533, 138. 23 1. 60 Wyoming fg 15 

Mississippi 153, 907. 46 . 46 


1 These percentages have been rounded to 2 decimal places. In the actual determination of the amounts 
credited to States’ accounts, the percentages, expressed as decimals, were computed to 12 digits. Conse- 
quently, the percentages shown in this column will not produce the exact dollar amount credited and the 
sum of the percentages will not add exactly to the total. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Unemployment compensation for veterans: For payments to unemployed vet- 
erans as authorized by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, [$70,000,000]. $42,000,000. 

“Unemployment compensation for veterans, next succeeding fiscal year: 
For making, after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, as 
authorized by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, such sums as may be necessary to pay benefits for the first quarter 
of the next succeeding fiscal year, and the obligations and expenditures there- 
under shall be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year.” 


Obligations by activities 


Unemployment compensation : 
1957 adjusted base 
Pepe NI soi co mem 
1958 House allowance_____-_--~- 


___.. $70, 000, 000 
___-__. 42, 000, 000 
_____. 36, 800, 000 





Obligations by objects 


11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
[poe Berastee VEee. | ke ee. ise emai aks Rt caer, ata. S $70, 000,.000 
Pea a se 8 en eid eile eed 42, 000, 000 
1958 House allowance___ cient ona | “Gy 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House reduced the appropriation request by $5.2 million, from $42 to 
$36.8 million. A $1.2 million reduction was made in the funds required for 
benefit payments and the $4 million contingency fund was completely eliminated. 
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Number of benefit payments 


The amount approved by the House will permit an average of about 30,800 
weekly benefit payments as compared with an average of 31,700 per week in the 
estimate. In the first 8 months of 1957 there was an average of 45,300 weekly 
benefit payments and in 1956 an average of about 61,300. 


Contingency fund 


The purpose of the $4 million contingency fund is to save the administrative 
cost of processing a request for a supplemental appropriation. As the House 
report states, “the basic legislation guarantees payments to all eligible veterans, 
and if the amount in the appropriation is not sufficient, additional funds will 
have to be made available in a supplemental appropriation.” If such a supple- 
mental appropriation becomes necessary as a result of the elimination of the 
contingency fund, the effect of the House action will be to increase adminis- 
trative costs without any saving in the cost of benefits. 


Swmmary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation____ 


ij aac each eee $70, 000, 000 
1958 appropriation request__ 


3 ioscan eens sees cide ago taal eda 42, 000, 000 


PROG: CURES TOMUMN OG ssi neta ninitmameeee —28, 000, 000 








Estimate, House 
1958 allowance 
For program items: For about 15,300 fewer benefit payments per week to | 
Korean veterans because a smaller number of the ex-servicemen 
separated from the Armed Forces are eligible under the program - -- — $28, 000, 000 — $29, 200, 000 


TOTAL REQUEST 


Senator Hiii. All right, Mr. Goodwin, you may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwrn. The next one, Mr. Chairman, is the request for 
payment of unemployment compensation to Korean veterans. 

In this program we are requesting $42 million, which is $28 million 
less than what was appropriated in 1957. 

The amount of benefits in this program has been declining since 
1955 because there has been some reduction in separations from the 
Armed Forces; also because the President’s proclamation of January 
1, 1955, terminated the benefit rights of individuals who entered the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955; and also because only a small 
percentage of veterans being discharged are filing claims due to the 
high level of economic activity. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House reduced the request from $42 million to $36,800,000 based 
on the trend of payments in the last few months. 

While, as I have noted, the general trend in relation to the previous 
year is downward, in recent months there has been some reversal of 
this trend. As the House committee pointed out, these payments are 
required by law, and if too much is appropriated the funds revert to 
the Treasury. 

All things considered, we think the full amount should be appro- 
priated to make sure that the payments are made when due, and to 
avoid the possibility of a supplemental request. 

That is all I have to say on that unless you have some questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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RECORD OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Senator Hit. I have before me a table supplied the subcommittee 
showing the record of benefit payments for fiscal year 1956, and for 
the first 8 months of the current fiscal year. Through February 1957, 
the total benefits paid in the fiscal year amounted to $36,195,021, for 
an average of $4,524,377 a month, which projected for 12 months 
indicates total benefits of $54,292,524. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Hm. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

What would happen if you did not get the $42 million 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a chance that the smaller appropriation 
would meet the need. If it did not meet the need we would have to 
come back for a supplemental because we have no control over the 
amount of the payments. 

The payments are made according to law. If the veterans meet the 
requirements of eligibility, they have to be paid. 

Senator Tre. If you received the full amount would there be 
a budgeting quarterly within that year to use up the full amount of 
the $42 million ? 

Mr. Goopw1n. We have to apportion it, but it would be actually 
transmitted to the States on the basis of the need that developed in 
the States. 

Senator Tuyr. But would there be a tendency or a possibility of 
setting up an administrative function that would absorb all of the 
funds? 

That is the immediate question. 

Mr. Goopwtn. This is all benefit money, Senator. 

Senator Hitz. These are not administrative costs at all, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Goopwin. These are not administrative costs. These are bene- 
fit moneys for veterans. The Government pays the total cost of the 
benefit for this veterans’ program. That is what I meant a minute 
ago when I mentioned the eligibility. 


BASIS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Tuyr. How does the House justify a reduction from the 
$42 million to the $36,800,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. They took a look at the recent experience, and felt 
that our estimate was more than we required. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was trying to get at, you see. If the 
$42 million was made available and you received it, would there be 
a budgeting for the year’s operation in accordance with that amount 
of money so that at the end of the year it would be exhausted? Or, 
if you got the amount that the House allowed, would there be some 
possibility of an economy because you have set up your quarterly 
budgeting on lesser amounts? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. The ultimate costs for fiscal 1958 will not be 
changed at all by the amount that is appropriated at this time. 

Senator Pasrorr. I suppose that, of all the cuts in this budget, you 
are least disturbed over this one. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. If the veteran is there you pay him, and if the 
money is not there you come back to Congress and they have to give it 
to you. Youare not worried about this one. 

Senator Huu. The veteran has a statutory right to this money. He 
knows he is going to get this money, of course, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island suggests. 

Mr. Goopwin. Senator, that is exactly right. 

Senator Pasrore. I might remark here that this is one place to make 
the budget cut look good. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Before we proceed to the next one, Mr. Chairman, 
I have here a prepared statement covering generally the request for 
the unemployment-compensation-for-veterans program. 

Senator Hii. Very well. That will appear in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RosertT C. Goopwin, Drrecror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THK 1958 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS, BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, the request for the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program is for $42 million and is $28 million less than the $70 million appropri- 
ated for 1957. The volume of benefits being paid by the States in this program 
has been dropping since 1955 when almost $107 million was paid out. This 
reduction in the volume of payments has been due to two major reasons. First, 
the employment experience of these Korean veterans has been good as the high 
level of economic activity reached new peaks. Secondly, there has been some 
drop in the number of the more recently discharged veterans from whom come 
the greater number of claims. As a consequence, it is now estimated that not 
more than $60 million of the $70 million appropriated for 1957 will be needed, 
short of a substantial change in the economy. 

For 1958, we are expecting a reduction in the amount which will be needed 
for benefit payments. Our experience to date with this program indicates that, 
of the claims in the file at any one time, 72 percent were filed by veterans who had 
been discharged within the past 12 months, 14 percent by those discharged during 
the 12 to 24 months preceding the filing of the claim, 7 percent by those dis- 
charged during 24 to 36 months preceding the filing of the claim, and 7 percent 
by those who had been discharged for a longer period. Therefore, in estimating 
the volume of benefit payments, consideration must be given to the number of 
veterans discharged in the 3-year period affecting claims filed in the budget year. 
It is estimated that there will be about 25 percent fewer discharged in the 3-year 
period applicable to 1958 than that applicable to 1956. 

Equally important to the estimating of the volume of benefits to be paid out 
in 1958 is the effect of the President’s proclamation making those discharged 
without service before February 1, 1955, ineligible to receive benefits. For both 
of these reasons it is estimated that 45 percent fewer veterans will file claims 
in 1958 than did in 1956 which is the last complete fiscal year for which we 
have experience. 

If 45 percent fewer veterans file claims in 1958 than did in 1956 when State ex- 
penditures were $70,096,109 we would need about $38 million. However, this 
would provide for paying a weekly average of about 31,700 out of more than 5 mil- 
lion Korean veterans so that only a small shift from our 1956 experience would 
require benefits in excess of $38 million. We have therefore, requested a con- 
tingency amount of $4 million so that if our experience varies slightly from 
our estimates, a supplemental appropriation will not be required. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: For payments to unem- 
ployed Federal employees, either directly or through payments to States, as 
authorized by title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, [$25,000,000] 
$32,000,000, to remain available until expended. 

“Unemployment compensation for Federal employees, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, 
as authorized by title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, such amounts 
as may be required for payment to unemployed Federal employees for the first 
quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, and the obligations and expenditures 
thereunder shall be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year.” 
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Amounts available for obligations 





= sph a 
1957 adjusted | 1958 estimate 
base 











ROTI Or GRNNOIN 6 5 i os isis pncnpitem <acisbanne-Lacbuseentcagecy SO eee $32, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_............._.._.--.-- ad e caandeaee 3, 217, 552 0 
I a Lag ee eee FS oe 28, 217, 552 32, 000, 000 
| 
Obligations by activities 
Unemployment compensation payments: 
a On a ce lace Sia . $28, 217, 552 
SN GR he Sore on Tce eg ek eae a we 82, 000, 000 
Te nN TN oi as ten ines rricacs es a laeeg hues kane 25, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 
11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
apa Cn UN a eee el oe eee $28, 217, 552 
ee ee ae ee a et cet a 32, 000, 000 
1968 Mousse allowaneé.2-.. ino cb ceinbebdipreaticsidede 25, 00, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House reduced the appropriation request by $7 million, from $32 to $25 
million. A $4 million reduction was made in the funds required for benefit pay- 
ments, and the $3 million contingency fund was completely eliminated. 


Number of benefit payments 


The amount approved by the House will permit an average of about 16,800 
weekly benefit payments. This compares with an average of approximately 
17,500 weekly benefit payments made in the first 8 months of 1957 and about 22,200 
made in 1956. There is no reason to assume that the volume of benefit payments 
in 1958 will fall below the 1957 level. If, in making the 1958 appropriations, 
Congress provides for fewer Federal jobs than in 1957 it is likely that the claims 
load in this program will increase. The rate of insured unemployment in this 
program has been running at less than 1 percent and is only one-fourth of the rate 
of unemployment in the civilian labor force generally. Only a slight change in 
this rate could cause a significant increase in the volume of benefit payments. 


Average weekly benefit amount 


The House made no change in this estimate. The increase of $800,000 for 
this purpose is based on increases in benefit amounts brought about by changes 
in State unemployment insurance laws. This increase is more than offset by the 
reduction which the House made in the amount for the average number of weekly 
benefit payments. 


Contingency fund 


The purpose of the $3 million contingency fund is to save the administrative 
cost of processing a request for a supplemental appropriation. The basic legis- 
lation guarantees payments to all eligible unemployed Federal workers, and if 
the amount in the appropriation is not sufficient, additional funds will have to 
be made available in a supplemental appropriation. If such a supplemental ap- 
propriation becomes necessary as a result of the elimination of the contingency 
fund, the effect of the House action will be to increase administrative costs with- 
out any saving in the cost of benefits. 


Appropriation language 


The House eliminated language which was in the appropriation acts for the 
last 2 years and permits funds to “remain available until expended.” The ability 
to use funds left over from the previous year eliminates the need to reappropriate 
such funds, and may save the administrative cost of processing a supplemental 
appropriation. Such a saving was made possible in 1957. Funds left over from 
1956 will be used for benefit payments in 1957. If they were not available it 
would have been necessary to process a request for a supplemental appropriation. 
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Summary of changes 


son7T acter anpropeinion.on oo 5 on eds $25, 000, 000 
1956 unobligated balance available in 1957-.-_--.-__.---__---.-~- 8, 217, 552 
Pands avaliaile Wi 1067... oa ct eee 28, 217, 552 
1906 appropriation requete. 20nd 32, 000, 000 
Net change reqmeste@. ono ee — +8, 782, 448 





Estimate, | House allow- 
1958 ance 











For program items: L ’ 
For higher average weekly benefit payments resulting from changes in 





State unemploy ment compensation laws $782, 448 None 

For a contingency fund for unforseen increases in benefit payments. -_----. 3, 000, None 
Total 2 “ siete nici apse = natant ac ee iii tient 3, 782, 448 None 
Reduction from funds available in 1957--. : sxc ouaeddemranaacenie None —$3, 217, 552 


Grand total.........-- ov ditheebnes> cts nnn sceamigtiinnmeecienan — 3, 782, 448 —3, 217, 552 
i 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Next we have the item of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees, Mr. Chairman. 
And we have prepared a statement on this also. 


Senator Hirt. You can present your prepared statement for in- 
clusion inclusion in the record, and then proceed in your own way. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. GoopwIin, DIREcTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ON 1958 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, the request for the unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees program for 1958 is $32 million and is about $3,800,000 more than 
estimated State expenditures in 1957. 

In 1956 State expenditures were about $30,300,000. Expenditures in the 
July-November period were below those of the same period of fiscal year 1956. 
Therefore, we now believe that the $25 million appropriated for 1957 and the 
$3,217,552 carried over from 1956 will be adequate for 1957. 

We expect that the number of benefit payments in 1958 will be about the 
same as in 1957, however, the average benefit payment is expected to be slightly 
higher as the States increase maximum benefit rates. The average payment 
supplementing a State unemployment insurance payment is expected to be 
$9.50 as compared with our 1956 experience of $8.79. Similarly, the average 
payment for unemployment where the individual has no State wage credits is 
expected to rise from $27.44 to $30. The increase due to higher State benefit 
maximums is estimated at $800,000. 

As in the unemployment compensation for veterans program we have re- 
quested a contingency fund. In addition, to our basic estimate of $29 million 
the request includes $3 million so that we will not have to submit a supple 
mental appropriation if our estimates are off slightly. 

The volume of claims in this program has been very small. The rate of 
insured unemployment has been running at less than 1 percent and is only 
one-fourth of the rate of unemployment in the civilian labor force generally. 


STATEMENT OF Rosert ©. GoopwIn, Drrecror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcurRITyY, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1958 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For unemployment compensation for Federal employees in 1958 we are request- 
ing $32 million, which is an increase of $3.8 million above estimated State 
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expenditures in 1957. In 1957 we had available $3.2 million carried over from 
the 1956 appropriation, in addition to the $25 million appropriated for 1957. 

We do not expect any change in the number of benefit payments between 1957 
and 1958. The increase of $3.8 million is due to (1) the estimated increase in 
the average State benefit payment and (2) to the establishment of a contin- 
gency amount to avoid a supplemental appropriation if our estimates are a 
little too low. The cost of the increase in the average State benefit payment 
is estimated at $800,000 and the contingency amount included in the request 
is $3 million. 

The House reduced the request from $32 million to $25 million, “based on the 
trend of payments during the last few months, which have been slightly lower 
than the comparable period last year.” In the first 8 months of 1957 payments 
have been about 14 percent less than in the same period of 1956 and if the 
trend «continues, the States would pay out about $26,100,000. However, the esti- 
mate for 1958 is based on paying benefits only to about 19,500 people per week 
out of tae 2,400,000 Federal employees. Therefore, only a slight change in the 
percentage of unemployed Federal workers filing claims could cause a significant 
increase in the amount of benefits paid. 

If in making the 1958 appropriations Congress provides for less jobs than in 
1957, it is likely that the unemployment compensation for Federal employees’ 
claims load will increase. Therefore, we believe that the full $32 million should 
be appropriated. 

INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Goopwry. I might say at the outset that this program is exactly 
the same as the one we have just talked about, in terms of its being for 
benefits and in terms of our having no control over the ultimate 
amount of money that would be needed for this program. 

For this program we are requesting $31 million, whic ‘h is an increase 
of $3,800,000 above the estimated expenditures for 1957. In 1957 we 
had available $3,200,000 carried over from the 1956 appropriation in 
addition to the $25 million appropriated for 1957. 

We do not expect any change in the number of benefit payments 
between 1957 and 1958. 

The increase of $3.8 million is due to, first, the estimated increase in 
the average State benefit payment, and, secondly, to the establish- 
ment of a ‘contingency amount to avoid a supplemental appropriation 
if our estimates are a little too low. 

The cost of the increase in the average State benefit payment is 
estimated at $800,000, and the contingency amount included in the 
request is $3 million. 

TREND OF PAYMENTS 


The House reduced the request from $32 million to $25 million, based 
on the trend of payments during the last few months which have been 
slightly lower than the comparable period last year. 

Senator Hitz. I have been handed a table furnished the subcom- 
mittee at its request showing the record of monthly payments in fiscal 
year 1956, and for fiscal year 1957 through February. For the first 
8 months of the current fiscal year the “benefits paid amounted to 
$16,210,907, an average of $2,026,363 per month, aie ‘h projected for 
12 months indicates the annual cost to be $24,516,356 for fiscal year 
1957. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Estimated national totals, initial claims, weeks covered by continued claims and 


amount of compensa'ion by months comparison fiscal years 1956 and 1957 (cor- 
rected to Mar. 21, 1957) 





Total initial Weeks covered by Amount of compensation ! 
claims continued claims 
| 
Cumula- | 
| | tive per- 
1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 1956 centage of 1957 
| | | fiscal year 
| 1956 ex- | 
| | pended | 
— —— —-- ——— - — | — _ - —-— - —- | = _ ———— 
} } | 
July 12, 096 13, 111 99, 418 81, 584 | $2, 208, 998 7.3 $1, 947, 628 
August 10,378 | 9,271 | 100,699 | 82,924 | 2,463,919 | 15.4 2, 127, 822 
September -. 8, 621 | 7, 378 83,856 | 66,738 2, 078, 588 22.3 1, 727, 564 
Total Ist quarter 31, 095 29, 760 283, 973 231, 246 6, 751, 505 | 5,803,014 
October 10, 940 10, 032 77, 654 71, 333 1, 819, 133 28.3 | 1, 756, 070 
November 12, 291 11,019 87,186 | 74,459 1, 998, 868 34.9 1, 793, 058 
December 12, 890 10, 630 98, 918 78, 235 2, 330, 369 42.6 1, 852, 994 
Total 2d quarter 36, 121 31, 681 263, 758 224, 027 6, 148, 370 | 5, 402, 122 
Total Ist 6 months 67, 216 61, 441 547, 731 455, 273 | 12, 899, 875 11, 205, 136 
January 19, S61 17, 890 123,797 | 109,111 2, 832, 763 52.0 | 2, 557, 624 
February 13, 256 | 11, 698 132, 346 105, 599 3, O85, 603 62.1 | 2,448, 147 
March 10, 357 132, 784 3, 546, 321 | 73.9 | atiliniiatediiiacia me 
Total 3d quarter 43,474 388, 927 9, 464, 687 
April 11, 297 114, 997 2, 914, 217 83.5 | 
May 9, 573 101, 367 2,718, 595 92.5 | 
June. _- : &, 854 80, 622 2, 282, 718 100. 0 
Total 4th quarter 29, 724 296, 986 7, 915, 530 
Total 24d 6 months 73, 198 685, 913 17, 380, 217 
Total 12 months 140, 414 1, 233, 644 30, 280, 092 100.0 | 


1 Total State expenditures, (net figures) taken from ES-191 report. 
EFFECT OF TREND ON PAYMENTS 


Senator Hint. In other words, if that trend continues this year, 
you will not need as much money for next fiscal year as you had this 
fiscal year; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwrn. If the trend continues in the next year, that is right, 
sir, yes. 

In the first 8 months of 1957, payments have been about 14 percent 
less than in the same period of 1956, and if it continues, the States 
will pay out about $26,100,000. 

However, the estimate for 1958 is based on paying benefits only to 
about 19,500 people per week out of the 2,400,000 Federal employees. 
Therefore, only a slight change in the percentage of unemployed 
Federal workers filing claims could cause a significant increase in the 
amount of benefits. 

The only thing that worries us about this one, gentlemen, is that if 
there is a sharp increase in the number of Federal workers unem- 
ployed as a result of widespread budget cuts, we may not have enough 
money to get through until January, when we could come in on a 
supplemental. 
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Senator Pastore. This is the paradox of the case. 

Senator Hitz. This is the end of the string. 

Mr. Keenan. If the 69 people that we would have to lay off all 
the drew full benefits allowed them this amount would have to be in- 
creased by $54,000 just to take care of our 69 people. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is all we had on that one. 


Mexican Farm Lapor Program 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program: For expelses, not other- 
wise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Labor under the Act of July 12, 1951 [( Public Law 78)] (65 Stat. 119), as 
amended, including temporary employment of persons without regard to the 
civil service laws, [$2,125,000] $2,683,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| 


| 1957 adjusted 1958 estimate 
} 


nase } 
IANS OE GIGI bi os siti AS Sh pilin is ced cd Sknnsedbbsbece ---| $2, 125,100 $2, 677, 000 
Comparative transfer to Office of Secretary_...........--.--.--.------- -----| —15, 800 ‘ ae 
Comparative transfer to Office of Solicitor. _...-- : — 27, 500 | ..~s0 ae 
Comparative transfer from Office of Secretary isles Sasealtcl } +15, 700 
Total available for obligation. __._.____- lla i ae del 2, 097, 400 2, 677, 000 
Obligations by activities 
— os — é 
| 


| 1957 adjusted base}; [95S estimate | House allowance 


Description =, 1a 


| Posi-| Amount | Posi-} Amount | Posi-| Amount 
it 











| tions tions | ions 

| | | 
1. Determining Mexican labor requirements----| 8 $48, 600 9 | $58, 900 8 $51, 400 
2. Supplying Mexican labor requirements_-...-.} 201 1, 237, 400 226 | 1,526,400} 201 1, 314, 700 

3. Determining compliance with contract ,pro- | } 
visions | 59 388,400 | 87! 631,500] 59 426, 200 
4. Farm labor analysis a 4 | 23, 800 4 | 25, 200 { 25, 200 
5. Management and administrative services | 38 215, 900 41 | 242,200 | 38 226, 800 
6. Field direction 22 183, 300 22 192,800 | 22 191, 900 
Total obligations |} 332 2, 097, 400 389 | 2,677,900 | 332 2, 236, 200 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity 1. Determining Mexican labor requirements 

Decreases.—House action will eliminate the 1 additional position requested 
and $7,500. 

The elimination of 1 position and $7,500 will make it impossible to review 
the 25 more area ceiling requests and the 50 more farm labor supply and 
demand reports that will be required as the result of the 62,000 more Mexican 
nationals that will be needed to protect the American farmer from crop losses; 
the Bureau will not be able to give State agencies requested technical assistance 
in the preparation of labor supply-demand reports; we will not be. able to 
develop improved techniques for validating shortages of domestic workers; the 
amendments to Public Law 78 (August 9, 1955) requiring the interviewing of 
farm employers and workers regarding future domestic labor supply and de- 
mand increased the Bureau's workload without an increase in personnel; the 
sureau will not be able to revise the agricultural reportiug area directory used 
for setting Mexican worker ceilings; and we will not be able to carry out the 
study of past and future factors influencing the number of Mexican nationals 
needed in an area. 
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Increases.—The increase of $2,800 will provide for the mandatory cost of 
contributions to the civil-service retirement fund. 


Activity 2. Supplying Mexican labor requirements 


Decreases.—House action will eliminate 25 additional full-time positions, 7.9 
man-years of temporary employment and $211,700 requested for 1958. 

The 25 foreign labor service representative positions and $188,000 in the re- 
gional offices were requested to carry out our responsibilities under the inter- 
national agreement with Mexico and the work contract. The Bureau will only 
be able to make 6,800 of the minimum of 10,000 housing and facilities inspec- 
tions that should be made each year. More than 23,000 units will not be in- 
spected at all. Some of the housing and facilities furnished Mexican workers 
does not meet minimum decent standards; for example, of 3,237 units checked 
during the first 3 months of calendar year 1957, 50 housing units had only dirt 
floors, 36 had no beds, 1,703 lacked sufficient toilets, and 97 were altogether 
unfit for human habitation at the time of inspection. Prompt action is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the health and safety of both the workers and the 
community where the workers are employed. 

We will not be able to make the contacts with employers and workers that 
should be made to explain and interpret the terms of the international agree- 
ment, the work contract, and the law, to reduce and eliminate causes for com- 
plaint. 

The elimination of 8.4 man-years of temporary employment and $22,600 will 
seriously curtail the Bureau’s ability to contract the additional 62,000 Mexican 
farm workers through the reception centers and the migratory stations in 
Mexico and may cause costly delays in getting workers for growers. 

Increases.—House action will provide 3.9 man-years of temporary employ- 
ment and $77,300. 

The $16,000 will provide for a reduction in lapse from 10.9 percent to about 
4.2 percent on 1957 regional office positions. 

$13,800 will provide 3.9 of the 12.3 man-years of temporary employment at 
the reception centers and migratory stations needed to contract 62,000 addi- 
tional Mexican agricultural workers. 

$47,700 will provide for the mandatory cost of contributions to the civil- 
service retirement fund. 


Activity 3. Determining compliance with contract provisions 


Decreases.—House action will eliminate the 28 additional positions requested 
and $205,300. 

The elimination of 24 regional office positions and $181,850 will make it im- 
possible to accomplish contract extensions, terminations, and recontracting at 
the site of employment; it will also make it impossible to schedule investiga- 
tions while work is being performed. The best time and most economical way 
to handle grievances and complaints is at the site of employment while all par- 
ties are present and all records are available. That is, while contracts are 
being extended or terminated, or while workers are being recontracted to other 
employers. The cost of settling complaints is greatly increased and much pro- 
longed when the complainant has to be dealt with after his return to Mexico 
or when working at some other location. 

The Mexican Government has been persistent in requesting that complaints 
be investigated on a current basis. Delay in investigation of complaints has 
been a cause of irritation between the two Governments in the past. 

The elimination of 4 positions in the headquarters and $23,450 will sharply 
curtail our ability to assist State agencies in making wage determinations to 
cover areas dominated by Mexican nationals. Sixty-two thousand more Mexican 
nationals will be contracted and used in 20 additional crop-wage areas in 1958. 
It will make it impossible to analyze wage trends in 20 more crop-wage areas 
as a guide in making wage determinations; we will be unable to analyze the 
additional 100 wage reports from the 20 new crop-wage areas; we will be unable 
to prepare technical materials and conduct training sessions on wage survey 
procedures; and we will be unable to prepare the supplement to the crop-wage 
area directory. This reduction will severely limit the ability of the Secretary 
in making prevailing wage determinations and in discharging his obligation to 
prevent an adverse effect on domestic wage standards. 

Increases.—$19,200 will provide for a reduction in lapse from 10.9 percent to 
about 4.2 percent on 1957 regional office positions. 

$18,800 will provide for the mandatory cost of contributions to the civil-service 
retirement fund. 
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Activity 4. Farm-labor analysis 


Increases.—The increase of $1,400 will provide for the mandatory cost of con- 
tributions to the civil-service retirement fund. 
Activity 5. Management and administrative services 

Decreases.—House action will eliminate 3 positions and $15,400. 

The elimination of 3 positions and $15,400 will make it impossible to prepare 
and disseminate forms, program materials, information leaflets for operation 
and regulation of the program and will eliminate the maintenance of necessary 
records of employers, workers, and foreign labor service representatives’ activi- 
ties. These positions are essential to keep abreast of the increased workloads in 
the reception centers, migratory stations, and regional offices and to maintain 
accounts on the 500 more individual employers and 20 more associations who 
will be contracting workers in 1958. 

Increases.—The $11,000 will provide for the mandatory cost of contributions to 
the civil-service retirement fund on 1957 positions. 

Activity 6. Field direction 

Increases.—The increase of $8,600 will provide for the mandatory cost of con- 

tributions to the civil-service retirement fund. 


Obligations by objects 








| | 
1957 adjusted | 1958 House 
base estimate allowance 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 

Total number of permanent positions | 332 389 332 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions — 89 102 | 92 
Average number of all employees ae a) 394 465 398 

} 

- 7 

DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services ---- | $1,740,800 | — $2, 104, 900 | $1, 789, 800 
02 Travel 209, 300 | 298, 600 | 209, 300 
03 Transportation of things-- | 7,000 | 8, 500 | 7, 000 
04 Communication services 57, 500 65, 600 | 57, 500 
05 Rents and utility services | 10, 600 13, 800 | 10, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction ; E 6, 800 | &, 000 | 6, 800 
07 Other contractual services 42, 100 | 41, 300 41, 300 
08 Supplies and materials 10, 600 | 11, 600 | 10, 600 
09 Equipment 8, 100 | 9, 200 | 8, 100 
13 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to | | 
retirement fund | 110, 300 | 90, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments act 4,600 | 5, 200 | 4, 900 
Total direct obligations. ..........-...----.-- 2 2,097, 400 | 2, 677, 000 | 2, 236, 200 
| 


1957 actual appropriation________-_______________ potas cada il Cee 
Transfers: 
Te RCS ECS BOPROON GS . ise nS eee Seeubnceenkecss. a —15, 800 
Tp SE Te a sis oe es —27, 500 
From Office of the Secretary for share of working capital fund___ +15, 700 
Ts rr Rs oo i Stes otis idee es 2, 097, 400 
ee PTR: TOI oi hi iin Siebe selntidece cs 2, 677, 000 





Sr: UU I ih Fs a i id i cece eke -+579, 600 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


Estimate, 1958 House allowance 
Positions Amount Positions Amount 
For mandatory items 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base of 332 posi- 
tions None $90, 300 None $90, 300 
Increased cost of working capital fund_. ; None 4, 700 None | 4, 700 
Subtotal ere None 95, 000 None 95, 000 
For program items: 
For determining need for 62,000 more workers and 
need for workers in 20 more areas 1 7, 500 None None 
For contracting 62,000 more Mexican nationals | None 34, 900 None 13, 800 
For a more intensive program of housing inspec- | } 
tions, making wage determinations, investigating | | 
and settling complaints, and terminating and ex | 
tending contracts at the site of employment 53 424, 300 None | 30, 000 
For management improvement | 3 16, 100 None None 
For improving field supervision | None 1, 800 None None 
Subtotal - - - , — 57 484, 600 None 43, 800 
Grand total | 57 579,600 | . None | 138, 800 


Summary of new positions 


Activity—Organizational unit Grade Number Gross cost 


1. Determining Mexican labor requirements: Office of Pro- | GS-11 1 $6, 390 
gram Review and Analysis, farm labor analyst. SSS TSS = a 
2. Supplying Mexican labor requirements, regional offices: 





Foreign labor service representative _- Gs-9 24 130, 560 
Clerk-stenographer as GS-4 l 3, 415 
25 133, 975 
3. Determining compliance with contract provisions 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 
Farm labor analyst___- GS-11__- 1 6, 390 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 1 3,415 
Farm Placement Service 
Administrative officer GS-11_....- l 6, 390 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 1 3,415 
Regional oflices: Foreign labor service representative Gs-9 24 130, 560 
28 150, 170 
5. Management and administrative services, Farm Place- 
ment Service: 
Agricultural employment specialist-_- ; GS-12 1 7, 570 
Clerk-typist GS-4 2 6, 830 
3 
Total permanent 57 
Deduct lapses +.@ 
Total net permanent__- 57.7 320, 328 
Positions other than permanent 
Regional offices ty 1.0 2, 400 
Reception centers... 9.4 28, 900 
Migratory stations 2.9 4, 900 
Total other than permanent ; 13.3 36, 209 
Extra daypay 7,072 
Overtime pay 500 
01 Personal services ao nih 71.0 364, 100 


91359—57T- 14 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. I believe your next item is the Mexican farm labor 
program, Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; the last item we have is on the Mexican farm 
program. We have a statement on that also, which I am submitting 
for the record. 

Senator Hiri. Very well. That will appear in the record in full 
at this point, and you may proceed as you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RosBert C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SFCURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON THE 1958 REQUEST FOR 
MexIcaAN Farm Lapor PROGRAM, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


For the administration of the Mexican program we are making an amended 
request of $2,677,000. This is an increase of $579,600. Of that amount, $471,300 
is requested for contracting 62,000 more workers than were provided for in 
our 1957 appropriation, and for better compliance with the terms of the inter- 
national agreement, $110,300 is for our contribution to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund and $4,700 is for the working capital fund. The amended request 
reflects a decrease of $6,700 for nonrecurring items of other contractual services. 

The House approved $2,236,200 of the $2,677,000 requested. The increase of 
$138,800 will provide for mandatory retirement and working capital fund con- 
tributions and $13,800 for a small increase in temporary employment at the 
reception and migratory centers to contract 62,000 more workers. The reduc- 
tion of $440,800 eliminated all of the 49 new Foreign Labor Service representa- 
tive positions, 8 headquarters positions, and $21,100 additional needed for the 
8.4 more man-years of temporary employment at the reception and migratory 
centers. 

There were approximately 32,000 employers who contract through 368 different 
associations, and 12,500 individual employers, who used Mexican contract workers 
last year. These workers were used in 27 States. To make on-the-job assur- 
ances of compliance with the international agreement and assure protection of our 
own workers as required by the law, we had an average in 1957 of 1 Foreign 
Labor Service representative to 566 employers and 5,625 workers. With the 
1958 request the ratio would be reduced so that 1 representative would serve 348 
employers and 3,828 workers. 

While many groups of employers have pledged their cooperation in observing 
the terms of the basic law and agreement, these same employers have stated they 
cannot take over the responsibilities of the Department of Labor in compliance. 

Recent field trips I have made sharply emphasize our inability to fulfill our 
responsibilities in a satisfactory manner with our present staff. I refer par- 
ticularly to our responsibilities with respect to housing of Mexican workers and 
assuring that they receive wages which do not undercut the wages of domestic 
workers. 

With reference to our responsibility to assure Mexican workers suitable housing 
accommodations, we felt it necessary to make a major effort in this area of 
responsibility beginning early in January. <A partial summary of inspection 
reports for the period January 1 to March 8 is of interest. 

In the 3,237 housing units inspected 97 were found totally unfit for human 
habitation. Of the remaiming 3,140 units, we found °0 withent water fit to 
drink, 50 with dirt floors, 120 without provision for heating water for bathing 
or laundry, 886 where major building repairs were necessary, 36 units where no 
beds of any kind were being provided, 516 units without heat in the sleeping 
quarters, and a total deficiency of 1.708 toilet units. 

I do not wish to leave the conclusion that all housing being provided nnder 
this program is bad. On the contrary, the above figures indicate that most of 
the units inspected were satisfactory, but there are enough cases where de- 
ficiencies were found to require continued emphasis on the housing inspection 
program. Later in the year when more braceros are in this country for planting 
and harvesting work our Foreign Labor Service repesentatives will be adjusting 
complaints, explaining to employees and workers their responsibilities under the 
program recontracting and terminating workers employment, and carrying out 
other duties in connection with the program. It is absolutely necessary that we 
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have additional Foreign Labor Service representatives as we are requesting in 


this budget if we are to fulfill our responsibilities under the law and the inter- 
national agreement. 


STATEMENT OF Rospert ©. GoopWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1958 REQUEST FOR THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican farm labor program we are requesting 
$2,677,000, which is an increase of $579,600 over the adjusted 1957 appropria- 
tion. Of the increase, $110,300 is for contributions to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund, and $4,700 is for a larger payment to the departmental working 
capital fund. Program increases in the amount of $471,300 have been partially 
offset by a decrease of $6,700 for nonrecurring items of other contractual 
services. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78, which is implemented by 
an agreement with the Government of Mexico. We have just completed nego- 
tiations with the Mexican Government which resulted in the agreement being 
extended to June 30, 1959. 

The number of Mexican workers contracted has been rising since 1955 for a 
number of reasons. High industrial employment has attracted farm workers 
to industrial jobs. Also, the almost complete elimination of employment of 
illegal foreign workers, coupled with the fact that production has maintained 
a constant level, has created a demand for legal workers to replace the wetbacks 
formerly employed. While there have been reductions in acreages of some crops 
which require large numbers of workers, they have been offset by technological 
changes resulting in higher production in the remaining acreage. 

Our sources of supply of domestic workers are continuing to decrease as the 
result of the longstanding trend of migration from rural to urban areas. We 
do not expect this to change. There are still areas of underemployment where 
our domestic recruitment efforts have been stepped up through intensified re- 
cruitment drives and a considerable expansion of our activities in connection 
with the annual worker plan, and our special arrangements for the exchange of 
workers between States. The annual worker plan provides greater continuity of 
employment for migrant and seasonal farm workers through prescheduling these 
workers to a succession of farm jobs for periods in which they are available. 
The fact remains, however, that domestic workers have not been available in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand for intermittent seasonal employment. 

From July through December, in fiscal year 1957, we were required to contract 
more than 325,000 workers, and we now estimate that our farmers will require 
about 450,000 Mexican workers in 1957 and 490,000 in 1958. 

As you gentlemen know, in the operation of this program our first step is to 
determine the actual labor needs for a particular agricultural area. We use 
every means available to recruit domestic workers. Lven after the employment 
of foreign workers, ali available domestic workers are still given an opportunity 
to work. After determining that labor needs exceed the supply, we certify that 
a labor shortage exists in the area and that a specific number of foreign workers 
can be brought in for limited periods of time to supplement the domestic labor 
force in these areas. Even when foreign workers are employed, they are 
replaced when domestic workers become available. 

After the needs are determined, individual requests for workers from authorized 
employers are directed to 5 reception centers on the border where these requests 
are consolidated and transmitted to 4 migratory stations in Mexico. The work- 
ers are recruited by the Mexican Government and instructed to report to the 
migratory stations where they are examined for physical condition, qualifica- 
tion for farming work, and admissibility under immigration laws. We operate the 
reception centers and migratory stations under this program with some assist- 
ance from the Immigration and Public Health Services. 

We arrange transportation for the selected workers from migratory stations 
to reception centers where they are contracted to individual employers and as- 
sociations. From the time the workers are accepted at the migratory station 
until contracted to an employer at the reception center, and after their return 
to the reception center by the employer upon completion of their contract, the 
Mexican workers are furnished transportation, housing, subsistence, and medi 
eal eare. These costs are charged to the farm labor supply revolving fund. 
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The farm labor supply revolving fund is maintained by fees paid by farmers 
for contracting and recontracting workers. The fee for contracting a worker 
is based on the costs of services furnished the workers. Originally the fee was 
$15 for contracting and $7.50 for recontracting but at the present time it is $7 
for contracting and $4 for recontracting. However, the salaries and expenses 
of our regular employees at the reception centers and migratory stations, as 
well as our field representatives and headquarters employees are paid out of this 
salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Since in 1958 we expect to contract 490,000 workers, the migratory stations 
and reception centers will require $34,500 more for temporary employees to 
recruit and process the additional workers which farm employers will need. 

After a worker is contracted to an employer, we are directly responsible for 
the observance of the contract between the worker and the employer and the 
terms of the agreement with Mexico. This responsibility involves such activities 
as making inspections of housing and facilities, investigation of complaints, re- 
view of wage findings, wage determinations, and reviewing farm labor market 
and wage reports. 

At the present time, there are approximately 12,500 employers contracting 
individually and 32,000 employers contracting through 368 different associa- 
tions. 

Each housing unit should be inspected before workers are authorized to use 
the facility, and again during the period of peak employment to determine 
that there is no overcrowding, that minimum standards of safety and sanita- 
tion are observed, and that an adequate amount of wholesome food is being 
served. This would permit corrective action to be taken while it would do some 
good. Such a program would cut down the number of complaints which other- 
wise would have to be investigated. I am concerned that we are unable to oper- 
ate on this basis at present. 

In the past, and particularly, during the past vear, there has been some criticism 
of the way in which Mexican workers have been treated in this country. This 
criticism has been directed primarily toward the condition of the camps in 
which the workers are housed and the question of wages. 

I will discuss the wage question later but with respect to housing, I have 
personally looked into this question and have found that, to a great extent, 
the farmers using this supplemental supply of agricultural labor have been 
dealing fairly with their workers. Unfortunately, however, it is not true with 
respect to all users of Mexican nationals. I have personally seen camps that 
I would consider unfit for human habitation, where unsanitary and other unde- 
sirable conditions exist. I have also seen some of the meals being furnished 
Mexican workers and regret to report that, in some instances, the food is not 
satisfactory. 

I do not want to leave the impression that most camps are bad. To the 
contrary, many employers have spent large sums in building and maintaining 
labor camps. Some of them are model camps and serve good food. 

I have concluded that a stepped-up positive program of housing inspections 
is absolutely necessary so that all camps can be brought up to minimum stand- 
ards. We have such a program underway. In discussicus with a number 
of employers and employer groups, I have been assured of their cooperation and 
that they will accept a greater degree of responsibility in seeing to it that users 
of Mexican nationals will provide the minimum standards of health and safety 
for the workers. These same employers, however, have pointed out that while 
they will cooperate with us, they cannot take over the Department of Labor's 
compliance responsibilities. Therefore, it is imperative for the proper operation 
of this program that additional staff be made available so that this housing 
inspection program can be carried out on a continuing basis. 

We must make more employer visits. The users of Mexican nationals are 
spread over 27 States. It would take approximately 1,800 meetings with asso- 
ciations and their members to explain the provisions of the agreement and 
contract so that the users can be expected to know and meet their obligations. 
In 1957 we have an average of 1 Foreign Labor Service representative to 556 
employers and 6,625 workers. With the 1958 request the ratios could be 
reduced so that 1 representative would serve 348 employers and 3,828 workers. 

The wage question under this program is most complex. The Congress has 
expressed its intent to protect American workers from any adverse effects due 
to the employment of Mexican nationals. We have been unable to carry out 
this obligation fully because of lack of staff. However, in 1956 several special 
wage investigations were required in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
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Texas in addition to maintaining our regular prevailing wage reporting program. 
Where prevailing wage surveys showed a problem, due to a shortage of Foreign 
Labor Service representatives, investigations could not be made to determine 
whether proper wage rates were being paid until after the conclusion of the 
harvest activity and after workers had returned to Mexico. Wage complaints 
and other types of grievances can best be handled while the worker is still on 
the farm. The additional Foreign Labor Service representatives requested for 
1958 will enable us to increase the number of such complaints investigated at 
that time. 

For 1957 we have 80 Foreign Labor Service representatives and 13 clerical 
positions to carry out compliance and employer service functions. For 1958 we 
are requesting 48 more Foreign Labor Service representatives and 1 clerical posi- 
tion at a cost of $357,450. We are also requesting $35,200 to decrease the lapse 
on our present positions from 10.9 percent to 4.2 percent. Appointments to these 
positions since the beginning of the program have been of a temporary nature 
so that we had a high rate of turnover. In 1957, we are completing a program 
of conducting civil service examinations so that field employees in full-time 
positions will have permanent status. As a result, our turnover rates will be 
smaller. 

The increased contracting workload and supervision of the expanded program 
of service to workers and employers will require the addition of 8 headquarters 
positions at a cost of $43,750. We have only added 2 positions to our headquar- 
ters staff since 1954 when 215,000 workers were contracted. 

Since we now estimate that employers will need 22,000 more workers this year 
and there is an urgent need to continue our expanded program of housing inspec- 
tions, we are also requesting a supplemental appropriation for 1957. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Goopwin. Now we are back, gentlemen, on administrative costs. 

Senator Hitz. You are back now on funds out of the Treasury, too; 
is that right ‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. These are funds out of im Treasury that you are 
going to address yourself to now, are they 

Mr. Goopwin. "That is right; yes, sir. 

For the administration of the Mexican labor prage am we are making 
a request for $2,677,000, which is an increase of $579,600. Of that 
amount, $471,300 is requested for contracting 62,01 0 more workers than 
were provided for in our 1957 appropriation, and for better compliance 
with the terms of the international agreement. $110,300 is for our 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund, and $4,700 for the 
working capital fund. 

The amended request reflects a decrease of $6,700 for nonrecurring 
items of other contractual service. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House approved 52,236,200 of the $2,677,000 requested. 

The increase of $138,800 will provide | primarily for the mandatory 
retirement and working capital fund contributions, and $13,800 for a 
small increase in temporary employment at the reception and mi- 
gratory centers to contract 62,000 more workers. 

The reduction of $440,800 eliminated all of the 49 new Foreign 
Labor Service representatives positions, 8 headquarters positions, 
and $21,100 additional needed for the 8.4 man-years of temporary 
employment at the rec eption and migratory centers. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, while we are at that particular point, 
might we get an understanding of this. 
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You say, Mr. Goodwin, that in the new positions, the new services, 
you will eliminate all of the 49 new Foreign Labor Service representa- 
tives’ positions, and $21,100 additional needed for the reception and 
migratory centers. You have been administering this program for 
quite a number of years, and you have established a quite definite 
procedure of administering it. Have you found that you have to 
establish new procedural activities? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is related, Senator, to an increase in workload. 
We anticipate an increase in workload of about 62,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Where do you anticipate you are going to need those 
additional workers ? 

BORDER RECEPTION CENTERS 


Mr. Goopwin. Most of this work is in the reception centers on the 
border, where we bring these workers in and where we contract them 
and make them available to the farmers. 

Senator Ture. That figure is the same as for last year, is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is increased. Our estimate is that that will 
go up by 62,000. 

Senator Tuyr. But your administrative program was the same last 
year as what you contemplate this year, is that not correct? You have 
already tightened up the border last year, I would think, because the 
same testimony came to us a year ago that the border had been tight- 
ened up, and there were no more wetbacks coming across. Therefore 
you apparently had this administrative function last year. Now you 
come in this year with the same sort of statement. 

That is what leads me to inquire about where you are going to use 
these people you are requesting. You are going to use labor for 
that work and we want to know where you are going to use them. 

You had the same statement last year that you had tightened up 
the border, that there were no more wetbacks coming across, and that 
now you had to have these centers. We recognized it. and I thought 
we took care of it. Now you come along with the same proposition 
again this year. 

What we want to know is whether or not there are going to be 
more workers hired this year, and if there are more workers going to 
be hired and brought into the United States where are you going to 
putthem? W here are they going to be needed ? 

Senator Hitz. Where is the demand for them ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes 

Senator Ture. We had the same question last year, and you said 
you had already tightened up the border. 

Mr. Goopwin. We had increases in the number of Mexican workers 
that have been used in the last 3 years, at least. A big factor in that 
increase, as you have indicated, Senator Thye, in the last 2 years has 
been because of the drying up of the influx of wetbacks. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 





EXPANDED USE OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Goopwin. That is not now a major factor. It is a very minor 
factor, if it is a factor at all, in our estimate for fiscal 1958. There 
are, however, a number of other reasons that have contributed to the 
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expanded use of these Mexican workers, and some of those factors are 
still in operation. 

One of those factors has been the drying up of our supply of do- 
mestic workers. We are still pulling lots and lots of farmworkers 
into industrial employment. That has been going on at a much faster 
rate than the need for them has been declining because of mech- 
anization. 

So that we have continued to have an increased demand for the use 
of Mexican workers. I would say that most of it comes from the 
States along the border. I think most of them would be going into 
California, Arizona, and Texas, although there has been some expan- 
sion in some of the other States as well. Michigan has had quite an 
expansion as a result, as Mr. Keenan indicates, of an expansion in 
acreage. I think there may have been some expansion in Colorado, 
although I am not too sure of that. 


KIND OF CROPS INVOLVED 


Senator Ture. What kind of crops are involved in the expansion 
of acreage in Michigan? 

Mr. Goopwin. Vegetables and fruits. 

Mr. Keenan. Cherries. In the upper part of the Lower Peninsula 
in Michigan the acreage in the last 10 years has doubled, and most of 
that has been in the last 3 years. In the southern part of the State 
it is mixed vegetables, for the most part, and sugar beets. There is an 
increase in sugar beets in Michigan. 

In the other States that Mr. Goodwin mentioned, they are bring- 
ing in more irrigated areas, in California, Arizona, and Texas, where 
there is land that has not been usable because of lack of water. There 
are whole giant areas in parts of those States where crops have been 
planted each year now, where formerly there was no crop at all, and 
that has been due to irrigation. 

Mr. Goopwin. A lot of that isin New Mexico. There are thousands 
of acres down there that were not in cultivation a few years ago. 

Mr. Keenan. A little of it is cotton, but across the country as a 
whole most of it is fruits and vegetables. Many more fresh vegetables 
are being produced as you know, year by year. 


FOREIGN LABOR SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Goopwin. I would like to devote a little time here, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, to discuss part of this request which was denied in the 
House, which has to do with these Foreign Labor Service representa- 
tives, the 49 there that got knocked out. 

These are the people that are responsible for the employer con- 
tacts, responsible for renewal of contracts and for terminating them. 
They are responsible for seeing to it that the terms of the Federal 
law and the international agreement are carried out on wages, and 
they are responsible for seeing to it that the farmer has furnished 
decent housing. 

I understand this question has been discussed a little bit in the 
committee. 

Senator Hitz. It was previously discussed when the Secretary was 
here. 
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Mr. Goopwin. We were requested to bring along with us some 
copies of the Housing Standards, which we have right here, and will 
be glad to make them available. 

This is a function, Senator Thye, that falls into the area you men- 
tioned a while ago, that we have been carrying on all along. So the 
question is a natural one, why we need more money now. 


HOUSING STANDARDS 


We made some investigations last summer of the conditions under 
which the Mexicans were living. Our conclusion was that we had not 
been doing an adequate job of “enforcement of the housing standards, 
We therefore sat down and rewrote the standards so that there would 
be no misunderstanding as to what was required, and we have issued 
those revised standards. 

Our investigations revealed to us that a lot of the housing is just 
not fit to live in, and we have to clean them up. That is why we have 
come in with this request for additional people to do it. 


CONDITIONS IN WORKER CAMPS 


We have brought with us this morning some pictures of the condi- 
tions that we found in these camps. I would like the committee to 
take a look at some of them. You probably will not want to look at 
all of them, but they will tell the story much better than I can tell you 
as to why we have to do something about this situation. 

Senator THyr. Where was that first picture taken ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yuma, Ariz. 

Senator THyr. How many years have Mexican employees been used 
in that area in Arizona? 

Mr. Keenan. Legally, since 1949. 


IRRIGATION AREA 


Senator Tuyr. But this is an area where irrigation is used; is it? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; this is irrigation. 

Senator Ture. When was the water brought into that valley by 
irrigation ? 

Mr. Goopwry. It was brought into Yuma very early. That pre- 
ceded the development of the Imperial Valley. 

Senator Tyr. And have they been using imported Mexican labor 
in that area? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is fair to say that the wetbacks have been 
used there from the time the land was developed. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be my belief, too. You have had re- 
sponsibility for this program, and you have been administering it, 
and now you have brought the question to us. I know, since I have 
been on this Appropriations Committee, we have had this subject 
before us from year to year, and it has been brought before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Senate from year to’ year, also. Do you 

say that situation still exists, even after all these years of trying to 
correct it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Part of this condition, Senator, has been the result 
of the rapid expansion of the program. I do not know what existed 
in this sort of thing before our program started in 1949. I have for- 
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gotten how many we brought in when we started in 1949, but it seems 
to me it was about 100,000. 
Senator Tyr. Were any of them brought in before that time? 
Mr. Goopwin. They were brought in during the war; yes; that is 
true. 
PROGRAM ADMINISTERED IN THIRTIES 


Senator THy®. That program was being administered in the 
thirties. There were Mexican laborers under contract to the growers 
in many areas in the United States, in sugar beets and other vegetable 
crops, in the thirties. 

Mr. Goopwin. In the thirties? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. Sometimes there is confusion between the imported 
Mexican workers and the American Mexicans from Texas and other 
border States. I did not think there were any brought in under 
contract in the thirties. I may be wrong on that. But, at least we 
are talking about the period that we have been responsible for the 
program. I really do not know all the facts about that earlier 
period. 

Senator Hitt. When were those pictures taken, sir? 

Mr. Keenan. January, February, and March of this year. 

Senator Hitz. Is that picture you are exhibiting now supposed to 
be a home there, or a dormitory, or something like that ? 

Mr. Keenan. This is a house in Texas, where two braceros were 
living. This third picture is a rear view of that house that was shown 
in the second picture. Then this next picture shows the kitchen in 
a house in Yuma, with a dirt floor. 


SOURCE OF WATER 


Senator Hiri. Where would they get their water? They have to 
have water to live. 

Mr. Keenan. In the period from January 1 to March 8, when we 
made some 3,000 housing inspections, we found 30 camps or housing 
units where there was no water fit to drink. 

Senator Ture. Do these photographs that you are exhibiting here 
show the general conditions, or are these outstanding examples that 
you have selected ? 

Mr. Keenan. They are some of the worst ones. 

Senator Hitt. How typical would they be? 


STATISTICS ON HOUSING UNITS INSPECTED 


Mr. Goopwrn. I think the best answer we have to that question is 
this: We kept figures on 3,237 housing units inspected. Out of that 
group, 97 were found totally unfit for human habitation; we would 
not permit anyone to be in them for any length of time. Of the re- 
maining 3,140 units, we found 30 without water fit to drink; we 
found 50 with dirt floors; we found 120 without provision for heating 
water for bathing or laundry; 386 were where major building repairs 
were necessary; 36 units where no beds of any kind were being pro- 
vided; and 516 units without heat in the sleeping quarters. 

Senator Tyr. What sort of an employer was it that was employ- 
ing them? 
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Mr. Goopwi1n. Most of them are small employers, and some of 
them are what you might call fly-by-night. I mean by that that they 
are not the stable type of farm family that we think of when we 
think of farms. 


EMPLOYERS SUBSTANTIAL OPERATORS 


Senator Tre. It is true, is it not, that the average man operating 
in one of those irrigated valley s, with the peepee: of an entirely new 
beginner, is a rather substantial operator ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have said all along that these cases represent a 
minority of the total problem. 

Senator Tuye. But in the case of the majority of those operators, 
the laborers come back each year, and most of them bring their fami- 
lies with them. In the case of a vegetable-growing valley, they will 
bring their families with them, because it is entirely a seasonal affair; 
they “contract for the summer, by the acre, on sugar beets. They are 
there for the season, for thinning out and hoeing, and then they go 
into the harvest. Most of those are substantial operators. 

I have been around a little bit, and I would not say but what we 
could find they have living quarters there like you show in your 
photographs. It is only a shed, or a wind shelter, and that is about 
all it is. 

But that condition cannot be too widespread, because you have 
State organizations looking after that, and you ‘yourself have been 
charged ‘with this respotinibility for a long time. You have had all 
this money to work with, and you have been working on the problem. 
But I will say that if these photographs are an example of conditions 
there, I will say you have not been doing a good job. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Keenan. We have had a force of 60 people working on com- 
plaints, and the total force is now 80. We have found that they have 
not been able to get around on housing inspections. We have had 
these complaints on wages. In the season they are just constantly 
running between the employers and the workers, settling disputes, 
many of them wage disputes. We simply have not had enough men 
to cover the ground on housing. 

One of the reasons for that is the original budget for 60 men was 
given us when we had about 100,000 or 150,000 Mexicans coming in. 
Now we have over 400,000. We had thought that, by and large, the 
housing was fairly good, because in a lot. of the large camps, with 
the responsible employ ers that have been in business for a number 
of years, we found good housing. 


INCREASE IN HOUSING COMPLAINTS 


Last summer the number of complaints on housing began to increase 
rather substantially, and Mr. Goodwin went out and looked at some 
of the housing in California and Arizona, and then in Texas, and he 
found a minority of cases with some very bad housing conditions. 
So, during the down season this winter, in January and February, 
when we do not have many Mexicans in the country, we took our whole 
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force of compliance men and put them on housing inspections. That 
is when we made the 3,000 housing inspections. 

Senator Tir. Is that function to be expected of you? You see, 
this is seasonal work. What do you do with the people when they 
do not have the administrative function of settling disputes, and so 
forth, that arise# You surely do not go and pitch your tent off in 
some shady grove during the period of time there is no administrative 
work, do you? 

Mr. Kernan. The smallest number of Mexicans in the country in 
any month is about one-hundred-and-some thousand. In other words, 
even in these winter months in southern California, New Mexico, and 
Texas, there are a lot of Mexican workers used. 

Senator Ture. I realize that. But you have a vast area in the 
northern region and the central part of the United States, and the 
Atlantic seaboard, where that is not the case. 


HOUSING INSPECTIONS ON REGULAR BASIS 


Mr. Keenan. We came to the conclusion that we are going to have 
to do some housing inspections on a regular basis. With the force 
we have had, we simply have not had the men to do it. What we have 
found, really, is that a small minority of employers have been giving 
the entire program a black eye in some parts of the country. Most 
of the employ. ‘ers have been trying to maintain fairly decent housing, 
but.a small minority have not, and that has caused this great increase 
in complaints, and has given the program a bad reputation. 

We feel that we have to do this housing thing on a regular basis, 
these housing inspections, in the future. In order to carry out the 
other requirements of the international agreement and the basic law, 
we made this request for sufficient additional men to meet those other 
requirements of the law and do the housing inspections too. That 
is what it boils down to. 

We simply have not been able, in the last 3 years, to devote much 
staff time to housing inspections, and we found enough as represented 
in these pictures that we think we ought to do that. So we have had 
to ask for the increase in compliance men. With 400,000 Mexicans, 
and a total force of 80 compliance people, and Mexicans being used 


in 28 States at some times in the year, we have been spread mighty 
thin. 


RATIO OF LABOR REPRESENTATIVES TO EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Gooowin. We have 1 Foreign Labor Service representatives to 
566 employers and 5,625 workers this year. What we are asking for 
would bring that down to 1 for every 348 employers, and 3,828 workers. 
So that there still would be a ver y high ratio even if we got the request. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any further questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Toys. No. 

Senator Hitz. Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. No questions. 

Senator Hitt. We are certainly very much obliged to you, sir. 
a very much. 


Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, sir. 
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Bureau oF EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


“Salaries and expenses: For necessary administrative expenses and not to 
exceed [$120,000] $113,400 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, 
[$2,347,000, together with not to exceed $78,500 to be derived from the War 
Claims Fund created by section 13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 
U. S. GC. 2012)] $2,838,000, together with not to exceed $47,400 to be derived 
from the fund created by section 44 of the Lonyshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, as amended (38 U. S. C. 906). 

“FSalaries and expenses: Not to exceed $47,000 may be derived from the fund 
created by section 44 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, as amended (33 U. S. C. 906), for the purposes of the appropriation granted 
under this head in the Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 1957]’ 


Amounts available for obligation 





1957 1958 
SR ban 55 oa cchunnn nds kee aenbgdbaadbhdes hte alot geeaensan $2, 347, 000 $2, 824, 400 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 
NE on ote hachink 3 bes cue eee ve nRe aoa a ernie mace eda mee eee WE SOP Usaiacostane de 
Transfer from war claims fund_.._....----------------_- stl 78, 500 |... 
Nonrecurring items___-- shan enmnneme apna ak maenedaaneion soe maincnn -| —11, 765 |--..-.- 
i eaten _----e---| 2,440, 635 2, 824, 400 
Transfer from longshore trust fund____..-..----.-.------------------ ee 40, 100 | 47, 400 
|{—_—_——_—__ emcee 
Total available for obligation._............---.----------- bee Te | 2,480,735 | 2, 871, 800 


Obligations by activities 


Revised 1957 base | Estimate 1958 | House allowance 


























1958 
—| 
Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions 
| im loam, | 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: | 
(a) Federal employees. ---__--....--_---.- 286 | $1,524,200 | 307 | $1,846,515 | 307 $1, 855, 985 
(b) Longshoremen and harbor workers. 96 602, 785 96 634, 285 | 96 637, 515 
(c) Executive direction and management 
OO VIIOG 8 i ied da ei nck dctinw 25 126, 915 27 147, 900 27 148, 800 
(d) Administration of War Claims Act___}_.._._]_..._._____- ; 82, 300 15 82, 300 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal em- 
IN irs 6 iow pc eels 13 108, 235 13 113, 400 13 113, 400 
3, Administration of War Claims Act__..______- 15 PAE Ls cde tlinkinnanelnakl a nsekdhcnsasanaaadin 
gt 435 2, 440,635 | 458 | 2,824,400 | 458 2, 838, 000 
4, Administration of longshoremen’s rehabilita- | | 
Se IG. dow i ht ck so nee 7 40, 100 7 47, 400 7 47, 400 
eee Rises ent: a ee 
Total obligations... ...................-.. 442 2, 480, 735 | 465 | 2,871,800 465 2, 885, 400 











EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed the full amount of the original request of $2,885,400, 
including $47,400 to be derived from the longshore trust fund. The original 
request of $2,885,400 was revised to $2,871,800 because of revision of the items 
to be included in the working capital fund. 

The House allowance provides for the proposed further decentralization of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act program to three additional field 
offices to be located at Boston, New York, and Chicago. In the amount allowed 
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for further decentralization, there is $9,600 for payment of special per diem 
allowances to cover unusual costs incurred by employees and their families who 
move to field locations for the benefit of the Department. 

Of the total increase of $391,065 requested, $134,500 is for mandatory increases 
and $256,565 for further decentralization, of which $102,250 is nonrecurring for 
1959. 

Obligations by objects 

















Revised Estimate, House 
Object classification 1957 base 1958 allowance, 
1958 
| 

ao | : | een 
Total number of permanent positions casi ae | 442 465 465 
Average number of all employees : aang 428 451 451 
Number of employees at end of year_- inne Riepilenieia ieee 431 449 449 

01 Personal services: Ot ee. aoe as: ee 
Permanent positions__- _- ele cenaallens $2, 025, 129 $2, 121, 661 $2, 121, 661 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week base_- nucuiebrenkiaeivetiaal | 8, 418 8, 418 
Payment above basic rates Sf ees ak ee 4, 187 | 4, 187 4, 187 
Other payments for personal serv ices 423 96, 969 120, 969 120, 969 
Total personal services 4 | 2, 126, 285 | 2, 255, 235 2, 255, 235 
02 Travel oat 96, 050 | 122, 050 122, 050 
03 Transportation of things a a 5, 000 | 18, 500 18, 500 
04 Communication services ; | 38, 800 41, 300 41, 300 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 400 60, 150 60, 150 
06 Printing and reproduction 37, 550 | 37, 550 37, 550 
07 Other contractual services ; ab 46, 400 46, 600 | 46, 600 
Services performed by other agencies “ ‘ile 53, 100 | 53, 400 67, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials - 21, 950 | 23, 050 23, 050 
09 Equipment | 11, 200 | 31, 200 31, 200 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions to | 
retirement fund__- Sa sean ih beieacel 133, 465 | 133, 465 
15 Taxes and assessments aa 1, 900 1, 900 | 1, 900 

Secs Sint nieeeaheeabs 
Total direct obligations 2, 440, 635 2, 824, 400 | 2, 838, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 40, 100 | 47, 400 47, 400 
Total obligations | 2,480,735 | 2, 871, 800 2, 885, 400 
| 
Summary of changes 
1067 actual approprimtioti-. no hc des ee be eee $2, 347, 000 
Transfers: 

To finance Bureau's share of working capital fund______________ 26, 900 
War claims activity to direct offligutiote.. 2.2.0.2 oss ue 78, 500 
From longsihore trot: Tue. eee ee 40, 100 
Nonrecurring items: Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board_____~_ —11, 765 
peeene S007 DOWER oe I Ue See ee ee ee See 2, 480, 735 
UOC GPPLOREINGION TOUNONE. Wo ae ese 2, 871, 800 
Net Chasee 26@0cetee =. seca ye Sea ee 391, 065 


Estimate, 1958 | House allowance 


Positions | Amount | Positions| Amount 


For mandatory items: 
Retirement contributions on 1957 base of 442 positions _-_-_- None | $129, 000 None | $129, 000 





Annualization of longshore rehabilitation program a aeeedel None 5, 200 | 5, 200 
Increased cost of working capital fund aaa None | 300 1 None 300 
Subtotal None 134, 500 None 134, 500 

For program items: Further decentralization of Federal En- 
ployees’ Compensation Act activities SiceeEa epi elgtoais 23 256, 565 23 246, 965 
Te reniestieenetteeneticnaestiiedl ices iecartarta ttt tila erties eter 
Subtotal __- | sissies dnciiea aadeaeS ae eae ae 23 | 391, 065 23 | 381, 465 
Excess House allowance. 3b o arn eain shetiipins dase ewes | None None | 23, 200 





23! 404, 665 
| 


RE WB iss dione ca bkiniceeateeascasnasuem eee 23 | 391,065 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. Mr. McCauley, will you come around, please, sir? 

You have filed your statement for the record, have you, Mr. Mc- 
Cauley ? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Him. That will appear in the record at this point, and 
we will be very happy to have you proceed as you wish, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAuLEy, Drrector, BURFAU OF EMPLOYEES 
COMPENSATION 


The appropriation requested in the 1958 budget for the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation provides $53,061,000 for the operation of the Federal workmen’s 
systems administered by the Bureau. In addition to the funds requested for 
the Bureau’s programs, the estimate includes $113,400 for the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board. The Board is a separate administrative unit in the 
Department of Labor, but funds for its operations are included as an item in 
the Bureau’s administrative appropriation. Justification of the Board’s re- 
quirements will be presented by the Chairman of the Board. 

Approximately 95 percent ($50,350,000) of the total sum proposed for the 
Bureau is for the payment of statutory disability and death benefits authorized 
by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and the War Claims Act of 1948. 
Funds proposed for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation” are for administrative costs and represent about 5 per- 
cent of the total, or $2,871,800. 

The cost of administration of the District of Columbia workmen’s compensa- 
tion law which is administered by the Bureau is paid by the District and funds 
for this purpose are carried in the annual appropriation for the government of 
the District. 

The functions of the Bureau contemplated for 1958 are the same as for the 
present and recent prior years. However, legislation enacted during the last 
session of the Congress has resulted in some change in coverage under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act. The principal change in this respect is dis- 
continuance of coverage under that act for military reservists on peacetime duty. 
The program for carrying out these functions proposes one important change, 
namely, the further decentralization of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act activities. These changes are discussed in more detail in relation to the 
specific program involved. 

The operations oi the Bureau are confined exclusively to the administration 
of workmen’s compensation benefits which include the adjudication of claims 
and furnishing of medical care and payment of benefits for disability and death. 
These operations involve the administration of (1) Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act and the furnishing of benefits provided by that act; (2) the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and its extensions; and (3) 
the administration of payment of disability and death benefits authorized by 
the War Claims Act. These laws provide workmen’s compensation protection 
for approximately 3.500,060 employees in public and private employments. Prior 
to December 31, 1956, an unknown number of military personnel in the Reserves 
of the Armed Forces while on active or training duty in time of peace were also 
covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Approximately 2,400,000 
of the covered employees are civilian employees in the Federal service. The 
private employments incinde (1) longshoremen and other harbor workers, exclu- 
sive of seamen, while in maritime employment on the navigable waters of the 
United States; (2) employees in private enterprise in the District of Columbia ; 
(3) employees of Government contractors engaged in work outside the continental 
United States at defense bases or on public works and (4) employees engaged 
in operations conducted on the outer Continental Shelf in the exploration and 
development of natural resources. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE’S COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is the larg- 
est of the Bureau’s programs and now involves an annual expenditure of ap- 
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proximately $50 miilion. Approximately 30 percent of the total benefits payable 
in the current fiscal year is for the death of reservists in the armed services. 
Payments on account of such military personnel are expected to start decreasing 
in the budget year as a result of legislation repealing compensation coverage for 
reservists injured after December 31, 1956 (Public Law 884, approved August 1, 
1956). However, this decline, so far as it relates to incurred liabilities, will be 
slow und gradual. The most important effect will be the elimination of liability 
for new cases. Decreases for reservists will be offset in part by legislation 
(Public Law 955, approved August 3, 1956, and Public Law 879, approved August 
1, 1956) extending compensation benefits to members of the Civil Air Patrol and 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps, respectively. 

The major part of the benefit costs is for liabilities incurred in prior years. 
However, the program is an active and continuing one as evidenced by the 
93,000 new cases of injury it is estimated will be received by the Bureau during 
the current and budget years respectively. This estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that the number of Federal employees will continue at approximately 
present levels. A cumulative increase in the number of permanent disability 
and death cases ov the rolls is expected and it is estimated these will exceed 
18,000 in the budget year. It is necessary to provide for the adjudication of new 
eases and the continued payment and readjudication of the old cases carried 
forward from prior years. 

As previously indicated the 1958 estimate proposes an important change in the 
Bureau’s administrative program by further decentralization of claims opera- 
tions under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. This change is proposed 
after thoroughly testing the effects of this procedure. Four years ago the 
Congress appropriated funds to enable the Department to establish a pilot 
project in its San Francisco office to test the advantages of receiving and 
processing claims under this law on a decentralized basis. The test covered 16 
percent of the new claims load of the Bureau and included all cases arising out 
of injuries of Federal employees in the 6 Southwestern States. The results of 
this test justify extending this program to other areas. 

One of the major advantages of decentralization is more speedy development 
and payment of claims. The record shows that in 77 percent of the claims 
received in the San Francisco office during the last half of the past fiscal year 
the first installment of compensation was paid within 1 week after receipt of 
the claim. In 88 percent of the cases payment was made within 2 weeks as 
compared with 49 percent for the claims processed in the central office. 

A major defect of the present centralized operation is the lack of opportunity 
for close liaison with local operating agencies. This is responsible for delayed 
reporting of injuries and the submission of reports that frequently are incom- 
plete, inadequate or lacking in essential detail. The Bureau must develop 
these cases either by correspondence or through personal contact by field in- 
vestigators. This procedure involves inevitable delays and brings added hard- 
ship to the disabled employee with a legitimate claim. Under a decentralized 
operation, a closer liaison is maintained between the Bureau and the reporting 
establishments, claimants and medical facilities, resulting in improved reporting 
which in turn eliminates or minimizes the major cause of delay in adjudicating 
claims and at the same time provides better supervision of claims. 

For fiscal year 1958, it is proposed to expand three existing field offices admin- 
istering the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act, in areas where there is a 
heavy concentration of Federal employment, to handle Federal employee claims. 
The offices selected for this purpose are Chicago, New York, and Boston. Under 
this plan approximately 50 percent of the Federal employee cases will be handled 
by the decentralized program. This excludes an estimated 16 percent of the 
injuries reported to the central office from within the Washington area which 
for practical purposes may be considered a decentralized operation. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


The estimate for the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act program proposes 
a net increase of $322,315 of which $243,090 is for further decentralization. 
Of the amount requested for further decentralization $102,250 will be nonrecur- 
ring after the initial year of operation. The details of this proposed plan of 
decentralization are shown in the budget submission which I will be glad to 
explain in such further details as the committee may desire. 
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The only other major item of increase requested for this activity is $78,925 
which is needed for contributions to the retirement fund as required by Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


This program concerns the administration of the Federal compensation law ap- 
plicable to private employments. Employees covered by the law include long- 
shoremen, ship repairmen, and others while engaged in maritime employment on 
the navigable waters of the United States (except seamen), employees of Gov- 
ernment contractors at overseas defense bases and elsewhere outside the United 
States, employees in private employment in the District of Columbia, and em- 
ployees engaged in working on the outer Continental Shelf. 

As the committee knows, this program, unlike the Federal employees’ programs, 
does not involve payment of benefits by the Federal Government. Such benefits 
are the obligation of the employer who must insure his liability with an author- 
ized insurance company or qualify as a self-insurer. This is a completely de- 
centralized operation carried on through 13 district offices with a field staff of 86 
employees. An office is also maintained in the District of Columbia for admin- 
istration of the law in the District. 

The workload under this act is expected to increase during the current and 
budget years. Amendments to this act in 1956 raised the maximum limit on bene- 
fits, reduced the noncompensable waiting period for disability cases from 7 days 
to 3 days, and made other liberalizing changes. These amendments together with 
settlement of labor disputes and anticipated resumption of full time operations 
in the maritime industry are expected to increase the workload to 80,000 new 
injuries reported for the current year and 83,000 new injuries for the budget year. 

No change in staff is proposed for this activity, and the only major item of in- 
erease is $31,500 needed for payments required to be made to the civil service 
retirement fund. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


This activity provides for overall direction of the Bureau, program administra- 
tion provided by the Director, and all administrative management services, 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


An increase of $13,475 is requested in order to add an organization and methods 
examiner (GS-11) and a clerk stenographer (GS-4). This increase is part of 
the plan for further decentralization and is necessary to enable the Bureau to 
develop and promulgate uniform procedural regulations for all field offices. An 
additional increase of $7,510 is for contributions to the retirement fund. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Cases involving benefits under sections 4 (¢c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act 
are gradually decreasing. However, the number of active cases involving long- 
term injuries will continue at relatively present levels for some time because of 
the serious nature of the disabilities incurred by the beneficiaries during their 
long period of internment in prisoner-of-war camps or in hiding from the enemy. 
These cases require continued or repeated medical care and administrative 
handling. 

The continuing costs under this program are principally for cases covered 
by section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act. The beneficiaries are civilian American 
citizens, and their dependents, captured by the Japanese in the Philippines. 

As of July 30, 1956, a report was prepared for the President by the Secretary 
of Labor setting forth his estimates of the total amount which would be re- 
quired to pay all additional benefits payable by reason of section 4 (¢) and 
the total amount which would be required to pay all benefits payable by reason 
of section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

Pursuant to sections 13 (b) and (c) of such act, the President, determined, 
and has so certified, that the total amount which would be required to pay 
benefits under sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) was $17,500,000. According to sections 
13 (b) and (¢c) such amounts were transferred from the war claims fund 
to the General Fund of the Treasury. 

No change is proposed for this activity other than an increase of $3,800 re- 
quired for contributions to the retirement fund. 
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LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


This program is the result of amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act in 1956 which included provisions for increased vocational re- 
habilitation services, to permanently injured employees where such services 
are not available otherwise. The legislation provided that funds necessary for 
the administration of this program may be derived from the trust fund created 
by section 44 of the Longshore Act in such amount as may be authorized in an- 
nual appropriation of the Department of Labor. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


For fiscal year 1957, the Congress allowed an amount not to exceed $47,000 
for the administration of this longshoremen’s rehabilitation program. The 
program was not underway for a full year and only $40,100 has been trans- 
ferred from the trust fund for operations during the current year. The in- 
erease of $5,200 will provide for a full-year operation of the program. The 
additional increase of $2,100 will be needed for contributions to the retirement 
fund. 

OTHER INCREASES 


The budget also provides for an increase of $300 as the Bureau’s share of 
the increased cost needed for the Department’s working capital fund. 

Funds for this expense were previously carried under “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Labor.” 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


In addition to the currently active programs the Bureau is required to con- 
tinue servicing and paying benefits in cases which arose during the Federal 
emergency work programs. These cases, most of which involve death benefits, 
will continue on the rolls for some years in the future. 

The explanatory statements submitted with the Bureau’s justification of its 
estimate contains more detailed information regarding these programs. I will 
be glad to supply any further details the committee may desire regarding any 
phase of our operations. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE M. SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS BOARD, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ON BUDGET ESTIMATES 
FOR Fiscat YEAR 1958 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board consists of three members 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor. It is a quasi-judicial body which was 
established in 1946, with exclusive jurisdiction to consider and decide appeals 
by Federal employees from final decisions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
The jurisdiction of the Board extends to questions of fact, as well as law, and 
to questions involving the exercise of discretion based on the case record upon 
which the Bureau rendered its decision. New evidence may not be submitted 
to the Board. Appeal is a matter of right, as well as the opportunity to appear 
before the Board and to be heard in oral argument. Procedures are informal 
and designed to facilitate the presentation of cases. Decisions of the Board 
are final as to the subject matter appealed. 

Total personnel of the Board, because of a leveling off of new cases and a 
change in operating techniques, will permit a reduction from 18 positions to 
13, which will result in a personnel salary saving of $21,215. Since each member 
of the Board personally reads the record, much of the work formerly performed 
by a case analyst is no longer necessary. As set forth in the workload and 
operations statement, it is planned to print volumes VII and VIII of the decisions 
of the Appeals Board to bring the publications to a current status. In addition 
to the normal distribution of these volumes, arrangements have been made 
with the workmen’s compensation commission of each State of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico to maintain in its library the published 
decisions of this Board and to make them available to attorneys and others who 
may have need for access to our decisions. The cooperation of these commissions 
has been most gratifying. 


913539—57— 15 
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The difficulty in having a convenient source for research purposes is a serious 
matter and, in effect, may result in prejudice to claimants. Ignorance of the 
precedents of the Board may cause delay and impose additional burdens upon 
the Bureau and upon the Board in fulfilling their functions because of the 
inability of claimants and their representatives to know the interpretations 
of law and the responsibilities and obligations imposed under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. The value of these precedents cannot be overem- 
phasized. 


The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is, in my opinion, the most gen- 
erous and liberal workmen’s compensation law in the world. It deserves the 
highest standard of judicial review. For such basic objective, the staff must 
be continued at the requested minimum level for efficient operation. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. McCautey. Mr. Chairman, the statement filed with the com- 
mittee covers in detail the changes in the program of the Bureau for 
1958. 

The House has allowed the full amount requested by the Bureau 
for this next fiscal year. I might briefly indicate to the committee 
the purpose of the increases we requested. 

The total increase of $391,065 requested by the Bureau, includes 
two items. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATIONS 


The first one is $134,500 for the mandatory items such as the con- 
tribution to the retirement fund, and the remainder of $256,565 repre- 
sents the proposed decentralization of our operation under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 

You may recall that 4 years ago, we were allowed funds to install 
a pilot decentralization of operations under this law in San Francisco 
to test the advantages of that form of administration. We feel it has 
proved very successful, and we propose next year to open up decen- 
tralized operations in three other locations, and the $256,565 is re- 
quested for that purpose. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Of the $256,565 more than $100,000 will be a nonrecurring cost, the 
initial cost involving certain expenses such as a shipment of supplies 
and equipment, transportation of personnel, files, and so forth, to the 
new locations. 

That, in brief, covers the entire request of the Bureau. 

Senator Hiri. The House allowed you exactly what the Budget 
Bureau estimate was. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. The full amount of the estimate was 
approved. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, there was one exception in language. 


LANGUAGE PROVISION ON TRANSPORTING FAMILIES 


We had asked for language to enable us to pay costs for transporting 
the families, and the cost for the families to live at the new field offices 
until such time as they could find a home to live in. In fact, we had 
asked for permission to pay not to exceed $12 per day for 15 days for 
the employee, and $6 per day for the dependents of the employed. 

Such a provision—not the exact amount of money, but a provision 
of that kind—was in effect when we transferred agencies out of Wash- 
ington during the last war. 
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The House did not allow our request for that general language. 

Senator Hix. Did the Appropriations Committee of the House 
strike it out, or did the House itself do it? 

Mr. Dopson. The subcommittee allowed it, but it was stricken out 
in full committee. 

Senator Hix. But any expense under that language would be met 
with the funds that the budget recommended and as the House 
agreed to. Is that right? 

| Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

| There was included in our estimate $9,600 to cover that kind of 

expense. 

Senator Hits. Then the truth is that the House put the money in 
but did not put in the authority for the expenditure of money. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. McCautey. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. And you estimated that at how much ¢ 
Mr. Dopson. $9,600. 


rOTAL EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
Senator Hitt. How many people would be involved here? 
Mr. Dopson. Seventy-one people. 


| Mr. McCautry. About half of that number we expect would be 
willing to transfer to a new field assignment. So we estimate about 
40 individuals would be transferred. 

Senator Pasrorr. In order for us to be consistent, if we did not put 
the language back in we would have to take out $9,600. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. We hope that you will allow the language. 

A good many of these employees are not high-salaried employees, 


and when they have to move their families to a town and find a place 
to live it is quite an expense for them. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


Senator Hitt. What do you suppose the average salary of these 
employees would be? You might give us the figure of the lowest 
salary, too, approximately. That would be interesting to know. 

Mr. Dopson. A little over $3,000 a year. Grades 3 and 4 would 
be the lowest employees involved. 

Senator Hii. Would there be some employees with salaries as low 
as $3,000 a year that would be transferred ? 


Mr. Dovson. Yes. But, to be perfectly honest with you, they prob- 
ably would be single people. 


But. people with around $5,000 salaries would be with families. 
CLAIMS EXAMINERS 


Senator Tnye. What. would be the nature of their work ? 
Mr. McCav tery. Claims examiners and their supporting staffs. 
Senator Tryr. Do you have any claims examiners in grade 3? 


Mr. McCav.iey. We have none in grade 3. The journeyman claims 
examiner is grade 9. 
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Mr. Dopson. That would be a typist or clerk that was facilitating 
the work, the lower grade. 

Senator Tuye. I was just trying to get the record to disclose if there 
were some employees with salaries of $3,000 per year involved here, 
as to what their work would be. What would they do? 


CLERICAL AND TYPING STAFF 


Mr. McCautry. That would be mostly clerical and typing staff. 

Senator Tryr. How many would you have doing that kind of w ork? 

Mr. Dopson. We would have to supply that number for the record, 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Of the 71 positions being decentralized to the new field offices, there are 34 
positions in grades 3 and 4 performing typing and clerical duties. The average 
salary of these positions is $3,600 per annum with the lowest salary being the 
base of grade 3 at $3,175. It is expected that approximately half of the em- 
ployees holding these positions will be willing to transfer to the new field offices, 


LANGUAGE APPLICABLE TO ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Tre. And how often would you have to move them from 
one place to another ? 

Mr. Dopson. We would not expect to move them more than one 
time. 

Mr. McCautry. This would be a permanent change. 

Senator Hitz. Referring now to the budget language, that language 
would apply to the entire Department of Labor; it would not just 
apply to your Bureau. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. McCautry. To the whole Labor Department. 

Senator Hin. If the committee saw fit to put that language in it 
could be amended to limit its application to your Bureau only. But 
as the language is now written, it would apply to the entire Depart- 
ment of Labor; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir; it would. 


RELOCATION EMERGENCY OPERATING CENTER 


Mr. Dopson. I might say that we had in mind that we would en- 
deavor, during the next year, to transfer some people—I would say 
approxim: itely 50 people—from our Washington office to our emer- 
gency relocation operating center where they would perform their 

regular work. But, at the same time, they would be in a position to 
quickly put the emergency relocation center into operation in the time 
of an emergency. 

We thought that the language should also apply to those 50 people, 
we will say. 

Senator Hii. Do you have that relocation center established now? 

Mr. Donson. Yes, sir; we have a relocation center for emergency 
operations. 

Senator Hinz. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Apparently there are not. 

We thank you very much, Mr. McCauley. 
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Bureav or LABor STatTistics 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, including advances or reimbursement to State, Federal, and 
local agencies and their employees for services rendered, and not to exceed 
$15,000 for services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
5 U. S. C. 55a), [$6,887,000] $7,768,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 











| 1957 1958 
DIO RIIAEIEE OF CNS a5 oo sn Siecle $6, 887, 000 $7, 750, 700 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expe nses, Office of the Secretary of 
Labor’ (working capital fund) _- 130, 300 atcpelidiaeids 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Sals uries and expe nses, Office of the Secret ary of | 
Labor” (older worker program) ss Sicosenbiueanaccniea ec tee a | 50, 000 —— 
Total available for obligation --- ate btndbstddte bee ee ---| % 067, 300 7, 750, 700 
Nonrecurring item (retail trade and printing) aes putigtondinipapaainal —170, SOs Cieneiccncnncecaiasnttchedi 
a TI WHI isos cased oes seek pcceestienesimemcnaeaaancatane | 6, 897, 300 | 7, 750, 700 
Obligations by activities 
. 
7 | 
Adjusted 1957 base Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 


Positions; Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 


1. Collection, analysis, and publica- 
tion of labor and economic sta- 

















tistics: 
(a) Manpower and employ- 
ment iat 290 | $2, 426, 875 295 | $2, 633, 327 284 $2, 486, 477 
(}) Prices and cost of living 223 | 1,371,206 243 | 1,553, 941 223 1, 439, 741 
(c) Wages and industrial re- 
lations : 153 972, 517 175 | 1,167,149 153 1, 021, 949 
(d) Housing and pub lie con- 
struction 51 362, 527 51 379, 035 51 379, 035 
€) Measurement of produc-_ 
tivity. Fata 39 253, 584 45 | 298, 306 30 214, 606 
(f) Industrial “hazards 2 37 207, 350 37 | 216, 627 37 216, 627 
(g) Foreign labor conditions. 14 91, 671 14 96, 996 14 96, 996 
z. Central administrative services o4 678, 546 94 | 722, 331 94 705, 331 
3. Executive direction and program | | 
coordination. _.._...........--- 78 | 533,024 101 | 682, 988 78 | 563, 238 
Total obligations............. 979 | 6,897,300 1, 055 7, 750, 700 964 | 7, 124, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1 (a). Manpower and employment 

House action eliminated 5 positions and $115,000 for this activity. House 
action would— 

1. Eliminate the extension of the Federal-State cooperative labor turnover 
program to Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and Wyoming. In fiscal 1956 and 1957, all other States were 
added to this program. The 9 States listed here account for about 25 percent 
of the total nonfarm work force of the United States. 

2. Eliminate funds requested to meet statutory increases in salaries of State 
agency personnel engaged in the current employment statistics program and 
require a reduction in personnel in State agencies approximating 714 percent. 

3. Eliminate funds requested to begin the first of a 3-year program to reclassify 
reporting firms in accordance with the new standard industrial classification 
system. The Bureau would therefore be unable to organize and train staff for 
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the reclassification of industries according to the new governmentwide Classifica- 
tion system. Failure to convert to the new system will make it impossible to 
prepare statistics on employment, payrolls, or wages on a basis comparable with 
statistics of the Census Bureau or other Federal agencies using the new classifi- 
cation system. 


Activity 1 (b). Prices and cost of living 
House action eliminated 20 positions and $110,000 for this activity. 
Elimination by the House of the amount requested will prevent the initiation 


of the program of consumer expenditure surveys in 4 to 6 cities which were 
planned to insure the validity of the Consumer Price Index. 
Activity 1 (c). Wages and industrial relations 

House action eliminated 22 positions and $140,000 for this activity. 

These positions and funds are actually in the Bureau’s 1957 appropriation. 
House action will there result in a reduction below the fiscal year 1957 level 
of employees and a large curtailment in this work. This will make necessary 
the elimination of proposed studies of wages in basic nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries such as petroleum production and refining and nonferrous metal mining, 
or new industries such as electronics manufacturing. 

Activity 1 (d). Housing and public construction 

House action will have no effect on this program. 
Activity 1 (e). Measurement of productivity 

House action eliminated 15 positions and $80,000 for this activity. 

1. Denial of the request for funds to expand studies of automation which will 
eliminate the proposed study of the effect of the spreading use of electronic 
computers, and therefore loss of opportunity to determine the impact of this 
development on employment, changes in required skills, and on retraining re- 
quirements for a large group of white-collar workers. 

2. Elimination by the House of funds transferred from the departmental 
budget to the Bureau budget for studying the effects of technological change on 
the employment of older workers will result in discontinuation of this program 


which the Bureau had proposed be continued at the fiscal year 1957 level. Five 
employees will be dropped. 


Activity 1 (f). Industrial hazards. 
House action will have no effect on this program. 


Activity 1 (g). Foreign labor conditions 

House action will have no effect on this program. 
Activity 2. Central administrative services 

House action will have no effect on this program. 
Activity 3. Executive direction and program coordination 

House action eliminated 23 positions and $114,000 for this activity. 

Denial by the House of the request for funds to evaluate the effect of tariff 
actions on domestic employment will mean elimination of this proposed pro- 
gram and consequent inability to answer congressional requests in this field. 

A total of $20,200 would be needed to cover retirement payments in con- 
nection with the items discussed above. Of this total, $2,200 is applicable to 
the older worker survey. 

The amount approved by the House is $30,550 short of the total required for 
the purposes intended by the House amendment. 

It also fails to provide for the mandatory increase item of $17,000 in con- 
nection with the working capital fund. 

Finally, as indicated above, the House action would eliminate two types of 


programs being carried out in 1957; industry wage studies, and the older worker 
program. 
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Ceeeene by yee 








Object classification | Adjusted Estimate | House allow- 
1957 base 1958 ance 1958 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions__-.............-- oie 979 1, 055 | 964 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..................- 42 47 42 
Average number of all employees. --...-................--.-.- | 1,000 | 1, 081 986 
Number of employees at end of year. .._..............-....-.. 1,126 | 1, 221 1,112 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ee oe ee 
OR eras ee er eee ae ee en $5, 271,593 | $5,615,432 $5, 197, 331 
Oe RHNOR es ascmenas sun’ Seup ab esoh ena cape axles bres Guana I 271, 352 328, 094 267, 152 
03 Transportation of things_- Suit itnntndecitad denies bab SEE | 10, 000 10, 000 | 10, 000 
04 Communication services. salen cancer A 193, 295 | 197, 000 192, 870 
ee PROUES SRG TRIE COTW non aon ncccsipcensicecccessnnte 84, 861 | 89, 000 84, 861 
06 Printing and reproduction -- sccpatia eneeann eee aan 124, 544 | 127, 310 | 124, 144 
Ce CO I BE OI... whee etic cieteeenianed | 680, 577 770, 892 | 667, 677 
Services performed by other agencies_._..........._.-.- | 153, 800 | 171, 550 | 166, 550 
i: RIONS CE II iii in Saccgtindcnttncitadsnwbiasale 73, 353 78, 912 | 72, 715 
09 Equipment---.-.__- cng eee anh dina ae cp dmeineaaianeten | 25, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to be 
retirement fund.._-_._- iatnaeletineatiiakin = societal 327, 450 | 307, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..........-..------ — 2,000 | 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... ........--.----------------------| 6, 925 8, 060 6, 700 
TON CO ii sk isd ivesdnenckeeachy db ates aes 6, 897, 300 | 7, 750, 700 | 7, 124.000 
Summary of changes 
Tare, SIPRODTIRUIOR 5 no screenname ended tence hae eee $6, 887, 000 
Transfer : 
To finance Bureau share of working capital fund__.__._.__.___.___-__ +130, 300 
From Office of Secretary for older worker studies____--__-_-_ +50, 000 
Nonrecurring item: 
MOEA SS RI I ns secs da psensendd gear esata io ate ep ene teenie eee _ —150, 000 
Printing of occupational outlook handbook____-----________- —20, 000 
BRIERIIOEE: ROMEO: I iit icing eiecccg cast i dean chs hen eons ee 6, 897, 300 
FGOG SUOTURTIATION TOGUONG a cinco ae ogee eee eee 7, 750, 700 


Net change requested 853, 400 


Estimate 1958 | House allowance 



































Positions | Amount Positions Amount 
| 
Pane : etal 4 — | |—--—-|— —_—_|—__ 
For mandatory items | 
Retirement contribution on revised 1957 base of 979 | | 
positions | None $309, 450 | None | $309, 450 
Retirement and depreciation on working capital | | 
fund None | 17, 000 None 17, 000 
Subtotal None | 326, 450 Nos ‘| 326, ae 
For program items: 
Initiation 3-year standard industrial classification 
program : 5 | 30, 000 None | None 
Labor turnover, remaining 8 States ___- None | 50, 000 | None None 
Increased salaries in States None | 35, 000 None None 
Expenditure surveys 20 | 110, 000 | None None 
Industry wage surveys | 22 | 140, 000 None None 
Automation studies | 6 | 30,000 | None None 
Effects of tariff changes 2 113, 950 None None 
Retirement on above items None 18, 000 None None 
Older worker survey - _- i j é —9 — 52, 200 
Characteristics of the unemployed —6 —47, 550 
Subtotal y 76 526, 950 | —15 —99, 750 
Grand total 76 853, 400 —15 226, 700 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. Next we have Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Clague, I understand you have filed a statement with the 
committee. We will be very happy to have you proceed now in your 
own way. 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file the statement that 
I made before the House committee because that contains a more 
detailed description of our program. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you do so, and then you 
can make any further statement you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


During the past year the Bureau has received further evidence of the 
increasing importance of our statistics and reports in serving the needs of 
labor and management as well as the Government and the public at large. 

Members of the committee will remember that during the Korean outbreak 
there was a great expansion in the use of wage escalators based on the 
Consumer Price Index. With the return of peacetime conditions and the 
achievement of stability in the level of retail prices, which lasted nearly 4 years, 
coverage of workers under this type of escalator provision declined appreciably. 
However, within the past year there has been a rapid growth in cost-of-living 
escalator clauses, affecting about 1,500,000 addtional workers. Escalation was 
adopted in 1956 for the first time in such major industries as basic steel and 
meatpacking. It was reintroduced in the railroad industry. There is evidence 
that this growth will continue in 1957. 

This growth is due in part to an essentially new factor in industrial relations, 
namely, the growing popularity of longer term collective-bargaining contracts. 
Until comparatively recently, agreements between labor and management were 
typically for a period of a year. Occasional contracts were for a longer term or 
were of indefinite duration, but were subject to reopening under various con- 
ditions. 

The 5-year contract in 1950 between General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers was a development of great significance. It was renegotiated in 1955 
for a 3-yearterm. Contracts running from 2 to 5 years on a firm basis (i. e., with- 
out reopeners) are now found in many major collective-bargaining situations. 
As a protection to the workers during the term of these long contracts, the use 
of wage escalator clauses, based on the Consumer Price Index, was widely 
adopted. Generally speaking, these clauses work both ways—wages increase 
when the index goes up and decline when it goes down. 

An important feature of the rise of the long-term collective-bargaining con- 
tract has been the growth of deferred wage increases. The Bureau has recently 
published a tabulation showing that more than 5 million workers in this country 
are scheduled to receive wage increases in 1957 that were negotiated in 1956 or 
earlier years. Such increases, coupled with wage escalation, insure a rise in the 
real wage rates of the employees covered by such contracts. 

A major factor in the intensified use of the index during the past year has 
been the rise in the index in 1956 above the extremely narrow range that it had 
followed for the preceding 4 years. This stability was in effect an approximate 
balancing of different trends for various parts of the index. Generally, the com- 
modity items—foods, apparel, electrical appliances, ete.—were declining, as con- 
trasted with the continuation of the postwar rise in rents and services. 

The recent breakout was due in part to what may be a strictly temporary situ- 
ation; namely, weather and crop conditions during 1956. Last winter was the 
coldest experienced in Western Europe in several hundred years. As a result, 
there were extensive crop failures in those countries. They had to buy some food 
from the American supplies. To complicate matters, our own spring was some- 
what colder than usual and several crops were late. This put a severe strain 
upon the supplies remaining from 1955, with consequent sharp price increases. 
For example, the retail price of potatoes in July was the highest ever attained 
in the history of this country. This shortage of fruits and vegetables was partly 
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responsible for the rapid rise in the index last summer. When the new 1956 crops 
came in, food prices declined as they usually do after the harvests. However, 
the continuation of the long-run advances in rents and services, coupled with sea- 
sonal increases in automobile and apparel prices, caused the Consumer Price 
Index as a whole to move into new high levels in the fall months. 

I should also note that we find that business firms and consequently Federal 
agencies are making increasing use of our Wholesale Price Indexes for con- 
tract price escalation in long-term supply or construction contracts and rental 
agreements. Among the important groups of manufacturers using these indexes 
have been producers of heavy power equipment for both electrical generating 
plants and ship propulsion and large electrical distribution equipment as well as 
producers for the heavy manufacturing industries. We are now reviewing the 
commodity content and weight structure of this index and will bring it up to 
date during the coming year as new census data become available. This is being 
done as part of our regular program and no additional funds will be needed 
for the purpose. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The committee will recall that last year we requested and the Congress 
provided us with funds to obtain rents by employee visit rather than by mail; 
our mail reporting system was breaking down. Likewise, we planned to ex- 
tend our price reporting system into suburban shopping centers, where much 
consumer buying is now taking place. I can report to you that these projects are 
working out successfully. 

We believe the time has now come when we must begin to reexamine the basis 
of the index. Accordingly, we wish to propose that funds be made available 
to us for surveys of family buying patterns in from 4 to 6 cities each year. The 
market basket we are now using consists of about 300 items. The relative im- 
portance of each of these items is based upon the large nationwide study which 
we conducted in 1950-51. This was an excellent study. It produced facts 
eoncerning family buying habits which in turn provided us with weights for 
the index that have served satisfactorily down to date. 

In the meantime, however, 5 years have now passed. During this period 
the average incomes of working people have increased something like 25 
percent. Furthermore, since the Consumer Price Index has risen very little 
over this 5-year period, these income gains represent a real rise in purchasing 
power. Our studies over the years have shown that whenever families had 
sustained increases in their incomes their buying habits changed. Statistics 
of consumer purchases show that some changes are already taking place. How- 
ever, we have no information as to whether these shifts in buying have any 
real significance for our index or not. We cannot tell until we get some infor- 
mation on the exact nature and amount of the changes. 

Accordingly, we plan to check the existing consumer expenditures in a limited 
number of communities and with a small sample of families. Ten years ago, 
immediately after World War II, the Bureau operated such a check in several 
cities each year. In fact, it was this type of check which showed the need for 
the major revision of the index for which the Congress provided funds during 
the period 1949-52. 

In other words, we want now to undertake a check on family expenditures in 
a few representative cities each year. If we find there are no significant 
changes in buying patterns, nothing more needs to be done. If, on the other 
hand, it turns out that the changes are such as to require some revision of the 
weights in our index, then we can present to you some plans for making 
these revisions. 

The increase requested for the Consumer Price Index provides for 20 posi- 
tions and a total cost of $114,200. 


DIVISION OF WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


During the past year public demand for wage and salary information has 
been intense and widespread. For example, questions have been raised as to 
whether all groups of working people have shared alike in the rising wage levels 
and the rising standard of living. This has led to a demand for more detailed 
information on the wages and salaries of workers in a variety of industries. 
Thus, in cooperation with the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is now completing a survey of the wages and working conditions of nurses and 
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of employees in other occupations in the Nation’s hospitals. This survey was 
made in part because of the request of the American Nurses Association, which 
has contended that these facts were needed for systematic appraisal of the 
factors relating to the shortage of hospital personnel. Some preliminary infor- 
mation from this study has already been released to the public. 

Last year Congress provided us with funds to make a survey of wages and 
hours in retail trade. This has been a monumental undertaking, one of the 
largest wage studies that the Bureau has ever conducted. I can report to you 
that we have had the finest kind of cooperation from the retail industry in this 
survey. 

in. of the critical problems raised by the retail industry itself was the 
measurement of wage differences between stores, based on size, location, or 
other factors. Our study will throw much light on these differences. We plan 
to begin the tabulations of the data about March 1, and we shall have some 
results available by late spring. However, because we were not able to start 
the work as early as we originally planned, the full results will not be available 
until summer. 

We have, in addition, continued a variety of studies of wages by occupation 
in selected labor markets and for a limited number of industries. These studies 
are widely used by government, industry, and the general public. They are in- 
dispensable for the insight they provide on such important matters as the pat- 
tern of American wages, wage differentials due to skill and plant location, and 
the extent of various types of employee benefits. With funds provided by the 
Department’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, we have under- 
taken an important series of studies of the impact of the $1 minimum wage. 
We have also continued the monthly publication of information on current wage 
changes. 

In the closely related field of industrial relations the Bureau has maintained 
its current file of selected collective bargaining contracts for government and 
public use, has regularly issued its strike statistics and other current informa- 
tion, and has made a variety of special studies. During the past year, our 
studies in the area of health, insurance, and pension plans, and the file of plans 
we maintain, have been most useful to congressional committees and to several 
Federal and State agencies in considering legislation concerning the operation 
and administration of these employee benefit plans. We have issued, as part 
of the Department’s program, two bulletins dealing with the status of older 
workers under collective bargaining agreements. A comprehensive study of 
layoffs, recall, and work-sharing procedures in union agreements was recently 
completed. 

With the completion of the major study of employee earnings in retail trade, 
to which I referred earlier, we propose to continue our detailed wage survey 
work largely in the field of nonmanufacturing. This broad and important 
segment of industry, embracing about two-thirds of all establishment employ- 
ment, has necessarily been neglected. We have tended to concentrate our 
limited wage survey resources on studies in manufacturing industry, partly 
because of the many industrial relations problems in that area that create a 
strong demand for data. 

The result has been that wide gaps have developed in the available public 
information on wage structures and employee benefits in a number of nonmanu- 
facturing industries critical to the Nation’s economy. The Suez crisis has high- 
lighted still further the national and international importance of some of these 
industries, such as petroleum. Wages in petroleum production and refining 
were last surveyed in 1951. Nonferrous metal mining has not been studied since 
the war. The most recent study of actual wages in bituminous coal mining was 
made in 1946. Even in manufacturing there are areas, such as the essentially 
new and vitally important electronics industry, for which detailed wage informa- 
tion simply is not available. 

It is our considered judgment that the Bureau’s wage survey program needs 
to be strengthened and some of the most conspicuous gaps eliminated by focusing 
greater attention, as we now propose, on important nonmanufacturing industries. 
At the same time, the nature of the demand for information is such that the 
Bureau cannot neglect its limited program of studies in manufacturing. 

The increase requested for this program provides for 22 additional positions 
and a total cost of $145,200. 
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MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


At the last review of Congress extensive testimony was presented on shortages 
of scientists, engineers, and other highly trained workers. This is in part the 
result of a drop in birth rates in the 1930’s, which created a shortage of young 
people coming into the labor force since World War II. There is real concern 
that these shortages may impede our economic growth and technological progress, 
on which our national security is so dependent. 

We are now at the turning point in terms of population, however. The high 
birth rates of the 1940’s have sent a rising tide of children into the elementary 
schools, and now the high schools and in a very few years this tidal wave will 
reach the colleges. Our schools and colleges have to prepare now to meet the 
needs of these young people. While this is a problem it is at the same time an 
opportunity. If these young people select the occupations for which we need 
additional workers, and if the schools can furnish them with the kinds of educa- 
tion and training needed, we can meet our manpower needs. 

The Bureau, through its occupational outlook research program, makes a con- 
tribution by publishing factual information required for these career decisions 
and for planning education and training. In the summer of 1957 we shall issue 
to the public the third edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. This will 
show the outlook, the prospective wages or salaries, the working conditions, etc., 
in more than 500 leading occupations in the United States. A new edition of 
this handbook has been urgently needed, since the last one was issued in 1951 
and was based on information prior to the Korean emergency. This previous 
edition sold over 45,000 copies at the Government Printing Office. We expect 
that the new one will be even more successful. There has been an urgent 
demand for it from the schools and colleges of the country, from the employment 
offices in the States, from the Veterans’ Administration, and from many profes- 
sional organizations. Under the program which Congress approved last year, we 
plan to issue revised editions of this handbook every 2 years so that it will 
always be reasonably up to date. In addition, we are issuing quarterly reports 
on the latest developments affecting employment opportunities, to keep a flow 
of this information moving out to the public. 

Almost every month last year the Bureau, through our employment statistical 
program, was able to report new records being set in the number of Americans 
who had jobs. The number of people working in business and industry and for 
Federal, State, and local government passed the 53 million mark in December. 
Another high point in America’s economic progress was reached late in the year 
when average hourly earnings of factory workers passed the $2 mark for the 
first time. In industry after industry new highs in employment and in earnings 
were reached. 

However, even when employment in the economy as a whole is expanding at 
a satisfactory rate there are always sectors which lag behind or may actually 
decline. Industries like textiles and leather continued to show weakness in 1956, 
and employment dropped in automobile manufacturing and lumber. However, 
coal mining, which in recent years had lost thousands of employees, showed 
small but significant increases in 1956. 

Just as there is wide diversity among industries within the pattern of overall 
strength, there are wide differences among the various localities in the United 
States. In some of them employment has gone up dramatically, while other 
areas have actually reported declining employment. Among the many areas 
which have shown substantial growth are Miami, Phoenix, and San Diego. 
Among those in which employment actually declined over the year are Detroit 
and Evansville. 

This diversity among industries and areas points up the fact that even in 
boom times there are spots which bear watching and which may need special 
assistance. 

The governments of these cities and of the States in which they are located 
and the Federal Government are watching these employment developments. 
The Council of Economic Advisers relies heavily on the employment and hours- 
of-work statistics that we report. As you may recall, at the suggestion of the 
Council and with the approval of Congress, we instituted a new statistical 
measure last year—hours of overtime worked in manufacturing industries. This 
is considered to be a sensitive indicator of employment changes. 

The employment statistics program provides the only current information on 
employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover in the nonfarm sector of the 
economy nationally, for all the 48 States and for more than 100 major labor 
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market areas. We are asking for a total of $116,300. Our aim here is to main- 
tain and keep up to date the present level of our operations and to extend our 
labor turnover operations to the comparatively few remaining States not yet 
part of our program. You will note that the additional funds requested provide 
for only 5 positions, all of which will be outside Washington; the remaining 
funds are for grants to our cooperating State agencies. 

Specifically, our request in this program area includes the following: 

1. By the end of the current fiscal year, 40 of the States will have joined us in 
the new labor turnover statistics program approved by Congress over the last 
2 years. We are now requesting funds which will enable the remaining 8 States 
to join. With these additional funds—all to be transferred to the cooperating 
States—we will achieve the goal of having a complete program in this field 
covering very State in the Union. $50,000. 

2. We are requesting additional funds—all of which is to be transferred to our 
cooperating States—which is needed to pay the salaries of the present number 
of persons working in our program in State agencies. This will permit us to 
maintain the current level of our operations in this field. $35,000. 

3. There is today a governmentwide effort, in which other statistical agencies 
have joined, to revise all of the employment and related information to a new 
standard industrial classification system set up by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This will rquire a major effort on our part to classify the industries in our 
statistics to bring them in line with recent technological and organizational 
changes in American industry. This is the beginning of a 3-year program in 
which we will be providing technical assistance and funds to our cooperating 
State agencies. This request provides for 5 positions and a total cost of $31,300. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The measurement and analysis of productivity has in the past concentrated on 
examination of technological and economic progress of American industry, with 
a gneral recognition of the dependence of the real standard of living on the 
rate of improvement in productivity. In keeping with these interests the Bureau 
published, in 1955, postwar trends of output per man-hour in manufacturing. 
We are now working on the 1954 Census of Manufactures for the purpose of 
carrying this series forward. We are also continuing work on estimates of 
productivity for the total economy and for its major sectors, such as agriculture 
and nonmanufacturing. 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the fundamental rela- 
tionship of productivity to wages. This has actually been translated into some 
labor-management contracts which provide automatic wage increases on the 
basis of assumed improvement in productivity. 

This wage-productivity relationship highlights the need for more complete 
and more current information on productivity trends. We have been doing some 
work on developing interim indicators of changes in output per man-hour for 
current periods, and we expect to continue these efforts. These interim measures, 
of course, are not as accurate as those derived from more detailed statistics, but 
they are useful for providing clues to recent developments. For example, we 
now have indications that output per man-hour of production workers in manu- 
facturing increased at a significantly higher-than-average rate between 1953 and 
1955. On the other hand, the scanty information we have points in the other 
direction for 1956—that is, a significantly lower-than-average increase in output 
per man-hour. These annual figures must be used cautiously because they are 
based on preliminary data and because figures for a single year cannot be used 
to predict events for a following year. 

We have also been devoting some attention to other aspects of productivity, spe- 
cifically in the field of technological developments. We know that new tech- 
nology, such as automation, has diverse effects on the people and jobs in plants 
where it is introduced. It can provide benefits for many people, but may cause 
difficulty for others. Therefore, we have been studying automation by analysis 
of individual firms in order to see what their experience has been with respect 
to some of the personnel, wage, training, and other issues which may arise. We 
hope that these studies will be useful to labor and management in other firms 
in adjusting to technological change. 

While these individual case studies are useful in their own right, they do not 
provide information on the broader effects of technological change. 

One step in studying this problem would be to examine the rate at which im- 
portant types of automation are being spread over plants and industries. One 
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of the most dramatic of these is the electronic computer, which has already 
affected workers and management in scores of offices and plants. We are asking 
for a modest increase in our budget to study the impact of the electronic com- 
puter—how fast it is being adopted and in what industries. From this we can 
develop information on net effects upon employment, shifts in occupations, 
changes in skills, need for training and other conditions resulting from the com- 
puter’s use. We will obtain this information directly from the manufacturers 
as well as the users of computers. 

The estimated cost of the additional work is $31,500, which includes six 
positions. 

In addition, we plan to do another type of study to examine one of the problem 
areas arising from changing technology—the effects upon older workers. This 
is a logical continuation of the Labor Department program dealing with prob- 
lems of the older worker. A series of case studies of plants will concentrate 
on the problems of the older worker who is faced with job displacement or loss 
of skill resulting from new technology. These studies will carefully examine 
the effects of technical changes upon training, possibility of retraining, changes 
in job status, output rate, and earnings of older members in our work force. 
Where these matters have been successfully handled, our studies will provide 
guidelines to management for future use. 

The budget requested for these studies is equivalent to funds now allocated 
by the Department of Labor to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for studies of the 
older worker. 

The estimated cost of this work is $52,200 and includes funds for 9 positions. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


During the past year increasing public attention has been directed to the 
question as to what effect foreign trade policy has had on employment. Last 
year this subject was reviewed in hearings by the Ways and Means Committee 
and by the Joint Economic Committee. In our judgment this question will 
become increasingly critical since legislation concerning foreign-trade policy 
will be before the Congress in the coming fiscal year. 

In order for the administration to exercise sound judgment and for the Con- 
gress to have the information on which to appraise the operation of the program 
(insofar as employment is concerned), more accurate and detailed data are 
needed. 

We have never had any national analyses on an industry-by-industry basis 
concerning the amount of employment that may have been displaced by com- 
peting imports. This information has been needed for a long time, but this 
is a very difficult estimate to make and no adequate resources have been available 
to do it on a thorough and comprehensive basis. 

Estimates of the volume of employment connected with foreign trade, either 
in export-producing industries or in industries processing imports, were made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on several past occasions, but the latest 
estimate was for 1952. There have been many new developments since that 
time. 

We are asking for $119,750, including 23 positions, with which we would propose 
to bring the above estimates up to date, and to produce the estimate on the effect 
of competitive imports mentioned above. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Cracue. I also have a shorter statement here which I would like 
to file also, but would like to summarize it briefly, if I may. 

Senator Hity. All right. We are glad to have both statements, and 
this shorter one will also appear in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


While the action of the House was designed to sustain the staff of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at its 1957 levels, in actual fact it will cause a reduction in 
staff. For example, the Bureau for the past 2 years has had funds provided by 
the Department of Labor as a part of the Department’s program for assisting 
older workers to obtain and retain jobs. The staff doing this work is now on the 
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payroll of the BLS. This item appears in our 1958 request as an increase, although 
it is simply a transfer to the Bureau of funds formerly shown in the Department 
budget, and which were eliminated from the Department’s request for 1958. 

In view of the growing problems of older workers in obtaining employment, 
we believe that this work is urgently needed and should be continued. The staff 
involved in this request are now on the payroll and working on this problem. 

The other reduction in the Bureau’s staff arises from the special wage survey in 
retail trade now being conducted by the Bureau. This item has not been con- 
sidered as part of the Bureau’s 1957 base. However, we have requested a slightly 
smaller amount ($140,000 plus $5,200 retirement costs) to continue the wage 
studies of the Bureau in industries, particularly nonmanufacturing, which have 
not been surveyed for years. 

In justification of this request I want to point to the fact that the key economic 
problem which is concerning the Nation at this time is that of the relationship of 
wages and prices. The economic policies now being considered by the Congress, 
by the executive departments, by labor and management, and by the general 
public will have to rely for factual information upon the wage and price statistics 
of the Bureau. The questions which need to be answered require more informa- 
tion on wages in different industries, in different parts of the country, and in 
different degrees of skill. We believe that a continuation of these wage surveys 
is necessary for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes and the determi- 
nation of Government policies. 

In thee wage-price discussion the other side of the problem is the question, 
What is happening to prices, both in general and in detail? Recent figures 
indicate that at this time about 4 million workers are on escalator contracts by 
which the wages of the workers go up or down during the life of the contract in 
accordance with changes in the Consumer Price Index. Many of these contracts 
shift the wage rates 1 cent for each change of half a point in the index. Thus 
for each one-half point about $80 million a year will change hands; that is, either 
in wage increases to the employers or in wage decreases to the workers. The 
responsibility of the Government, and in this case of the BLS, is to keep the index 
as accurate as it could possibly be made—neither too high nor too low, but just 
exactly right. In furtherance of this objective the Congress last year provided 
the Bureau with some additional funds to collect rents by actual visit of an agent 
instead of relying upon mail postcards, and also to add to the list of stores so that 
the prices in the index would be adequately represented by discounts, concessions, 
sales, ete. 

It is now 5 years since the Bureau last obtained detailed information on family 
buying habits, which in turn determine the weights or importances assigned to 
the different commodities and services included in the index market basket. 
Turing these 5 years the income of the average American family has risen about 
25 percent. We have requested $110,000 to check the family expenditures of the 
present day in order to determine whether the items and the weights in the index 
are still sound and valid. 

The other items in our 1958 request are all directly related to our regular and 
continuing work. We have requested $50,000 to finish up what remains to be 
done in a 3-year program of labor turnover statistics. During the past 2 years 
40 States have been brought into the cooperative Federal-State program; only 
9 States remain to be brought in. These statistics of layoffs, quits, discharges, 
ete., are sensitive economic indicators of changes in employment conditions in 
various industries and throughout the country. This cooperative program will 
provide the Bureau with improved national figures and enable the States to 
produce sound State and local figures. Another item ($35,000) is for payments 
of increased salaries in the States cooperating in the program of employment 
statistics which yield the employment, hours, and earnings information issued 
every month. These funds would not add additional staff in the States. They 
are to meet the salary levels in the different States in accordance with the general 
policy of the Government. The final item ($30,000) in this group is for a small 
staff to begin the major job of introducing the new standard industrial classifica- 
tion which has been adopted by the Bureau of the Budget for all Government 
agencies. The Census of Manufacturers of 1958 is now designed to be based on 
this new classification. 

Productivity, or output per man-hour, has become the key economic factor in 
the attempt to resolve the wage-price problem. Increasing industrial produe- 
tivity is the factor which makes possible increases in wages and stable prices, 
or even reduced prices. The Bureau is the Federal agency which is attempting 
to measure the rate of change in productivity. We have just recently supplied 
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additional information to the Joint Economic Committee. For 1958 we have 
not asked for additional funds for this work, but we have requested $30,000 for 
additional studies on the effect of automation upon jobs. Automation is one of 
the methods by which increased productivity is achieved. At the same time auto- 
mation is sometimes regarded by the worker as a threat to his job. Our studies 
are designed to show how the introduction of improved productive processes has 
been successfully achieved in various plants and industries. 

The final item about which I wish to speak is the request for $113,950 for 
studying the effects of tariff changes upon employment in the United States. 
The Secretary of Labor has the responsibility of advising the administration 
on the effects of both exports and imports upon employment in American indus- 
tries. Many inquiries on this same subject come to us from Members of Con- 
gress. We simply do not have the information that is necessary to answer these 
questions or to provide the facts for policy decisions. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Ciacur. | would like to mention, first, the status of the 1958 
appropriations of the pecan’ of Labor Statistics. 

The original estimate was $7,768,000. The House committee cut this 
to $7 470,000. On the floor of the House there was a further cut, to 
$7,124,000. This last amount is $99,750 less than is necessary to 
maintain our current programs, not counting the special retail wage 
survey about which I will speak in a moment. 

So, while the action of the House was designed to sustain the staff 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the 1957 level, as an actual fact 
it will cause some reduction in staff. 


PROGRAM ON OLDER WORKERS 


In the past 2 years we have had funds provided by the Department 
of Labor for part of the Department’s program on the older workers. 
This is exactly similar to the point that was made by Mr. Goodwin 
a little earlier. Money was transferred from the Department to us. 
We have had those funds for the past 2 years. It was extended this 
year into our own budget, and therefore was presented as an increase 
although these people have been on our noepeeil right along. 

Senator Hitit. What was the amount of those funds? 

Mr. Ciacur. The amount was approximately $52,200. 

Senator Pasrore. How many people does that involve? 

Mr. Cracur. Nine people. 


SPECIAL SURVEY IN RETAIL TRADE 


The other reduction in the Bureau’s staff arises from the special 
survey in retail trade now being conducted by the Bureau. You 
gave us that money last vear for that special survey. That was not 
considered part of our Bureau’s 1957 base. It is shown in our 1958 
request as an increase, but its elimination causes a reduction in our staff. 

However, we have requested for 1958 a slightly smaller amount to 
continue with studies of the Bureau in certain industries, particularly 
nonmanufacturing. 

It was our feeling that this wage work should be continued in a 
number of industries that have not been sur veyed for many years, and 
my detailed statement indicates our justification. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The other side of the wage-price discussion that is going on in this 
country—and I may say that the w age data come from our Bureau, 
and the price data come from our Bureau—is, of course, the Consumer 
Price Index and the Wholesale Price Index. We have about 4 million 
workers now that are escalated on these figures in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Last week the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and the railroads 

signed up another 125,000, and I will say that during the coming year 
many more will come under it. That emphasizes the importance of 
keeping it as accurate as possible. 

What we asked for this year is an increase in order to check the 
validity of the weights in that index. 

Last year you gave us some money to check rents, and also to price 
the specialty stores, where the discount prices and other concessions 

‘an be found, in order that we might have as accurate a picture as 
possible. 

As I indicated in my written statement, a half point on this index 
moves $80 million in wages either up or down; either the employer 
pays more or the worker gets less. Some day we shall certainly have 
to revise the weights in this index due to the ¢ ‘hanges in family buying 
habits. 

I want to check it next year, and that is why I asked for that money. 


BASIS OF PRESENT WEIGHTS 


Senator Hitt. How would you say the present weights are? 

Mr. Criacur. The present weights were made as a result of our study 
in 1950-51. They are now about 6 years old. In the meantime, in- 
come for the average family has increased about 25 percent, and that 
means considerable changes in the amount spent for food, clothes, 
et cetera. We think those ought to be checked. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR INDEX 


Senator Hitt. How much money did you ask for for that particular 
purpose ? 

Mr. Ciague. $114.200. 

Senator Hizz. And that was disallowed by the House ? 

Mr. Cracur. It was disallowed by the House. 

It was allowed by the House committee but the disallowance was on 
the floor of the House. 

Senator Hix. And that was for 20 people to do this job? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Now the remaining items in our 1958 request are increases, of course, 
and I want to make that clear. 


LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


We did request $50,000 to finish up a 3-year program of labor turn- 
over statistics. That is statistics of quits, discharges, and so forth. 
That is a cooperative, Federal-State program in which we work with 
the States to our mutual advantage. We now have 40 States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, in the program as a result of the 
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work of the last 2 years, and now we are asking money to finish it up 
in the third year. 

My statement shows 8 States remaining. The figure should be nine, 
if we are to complete the program. 

Senator Hiii. How long has the work been going on? 

Mr. Cracur. For the past 2 years. 

Senator Pastore. And what have we learned as a result of it? 

Mr. Criacur. What has happened as a result of this is that the 
States are now producing statistics of quits and discharges, layoffs 
and so on, by industry, by city, which show the reason for the turn- 
over in employment throughout the country. 

We neodice national figures for the country as a whole. 


SALARY INCREASES IN STATES 


There is a small item of $35,000 which is similar to what Mr. Good- 
win presented. That is for salary i increases in States. Those are the 
States that cooperate with us on statistics. And it is a salary increase 
which is not within our control. 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


$3 


We asked for 5 employees and $31,300 in order to begin a shift 
in the standard industrial classific sehen. which is a classification of 
industry. That is something being considered by the Bureau of the 
Census. In fact, it will be put into operation by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

If we are to keep our statistics in line with theirs, the States and 
we have to shift our classification. That is a 3-year job for which we 
are requesting some funds to start this year. 


PRODUCTIVITY OR OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR 


The next item is productivity or output per man-hour. 

We have been the agency which measures productivity. We have 
supplied some material to the Joint Economic Committee for later 
publication this spring. We are not asking for money for produc- 
tivity statistics as such, but we have been studying automation, the 
way in which automated machinery is affecting jobs, either increasing 
the numbers of skills required or decreasing the number of jobs 
available. 

Senator Pastore. Was that disallowed ? 

Mr. Ciacus. The increase was disallowed ; yes. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER STUDY 


We asked for $31,500 im order to make a study of the electronic 
computer and its effect on white-collar workers. 

These computers take 2 years to go into effect. We can estimate 
the number of jobs they would displace or the number of new jobs 
that would need to be created in order toman them. In that way, by 
getting a record of where these computers would come into operation, 
we might be able to forecast both the unemployment that might result 
and the skill needs that would be needed. 

Senator Pastore. Is that job gone into on the State level? 
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Mr. Cuacur. No. This is just a job that we are doing. There is no 
State work of that kind under operation. 

Senator Hitz. And if you do not do it that work will not be done; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right. I want to make clear that we do have 
some money this year to make studies in specific industries; but not 
this particular study which projects into the future. We have made 
studies in the bakery industry, in an insurance company, and in a 


television concern. 
TARIFF CHANGES 


The final item, Mr. Chairman, is the money for studies of tariff 
changes. That was a new item, 23 positions I believe, and about 
$119, 750 for study of the effects of tariffs upon employment in the 
United States. That is, both exports and imports, including the 
amount of labor involved in processing imported materials for fur- 
ther production. 

Senator DworsnHax. Do we have any information of that kind 
available for the past ? 

Where have we been in the past 50 years? Is nobody interested in 
what effect tariffs have had on employment? 

Mr. Craave. We did quite a job on that, Senator, in 1952. That 
was the last time a comprehensive job was done on it. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Did you prepare any reports at that time so 
that Congress could have the information ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. It became available to Government agencies 
and to the Congress, I believe, to the Ways and Means Committee, 
and to individual Senators and Congressmen who wrote us. They 
keep writing us now, of course, for reports on individual industries, 
but we have not had any new studies made. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it customary to make a new study every 5 
years, or is that outmoded ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Conditions do change; tariffs are changed; and, of 
course, the employment conditions in industry change. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. The effect of tariffs on employment does not 
change much, does it? The basic problem ? 

Senator Pasrorr. I beg to differ on that. The result does not 
change a great deal, but [ think we are being somewhat mislead. 

I am on your side in this discussion, Senator, but I think we are 
being somewhat mislead on the past history of the effect of tariffs 
without taking into account the fact that many of these countries 
were not produci ing and that today they are producing. 

Senator Dworsuak. They are producing watches and automobiles 
and other articles. 

Senator Pastore. I think the whole study ought to be brought up 
to date. 

Senator Dworsnak. I was inquisitive to know whether this was a 
new venture or whether in the past we have had available data and 
information of this kind. I was not necessarily opposed to it. I was 
just wondering what the record was. 

Senator Pastore. I am on your side on this problem, but I do not 
think we have the proper predicate to make a decision on it, and we 
need more information. 


Senator Dworsnax. Do you know what my side is? 
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Senator Pastore. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Criacur. I do want to answer your question, Senator Dwor- 
shak. 

This was put into the record by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks in 1953, sent to Daniel A. Reed, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. We were the ones who produced the figures. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Thank you. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator Hint. Mr. Clague, let me ask this question here: The 
House Committee on Appropriations cut your budget estimate some 
$298,000; did it not? 

Mr. Criacur. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. And then you got an additional cut on the floor of 
the House by a very close vote; is that not correct? 

Mr. Criacue. That is right. 

Senator Hirt. How would you have fared on the amount which 
the House committee appropriated? How many of these functions 
to which you have referred could you have carried out under the 
House committee figure ? 

Mr. Ciacur. The committee allowed us $7,470,000. That did in- 
clude the older worker study that is mentioned here. It included 
the funds for the survey for the Consumer Price Index, that is, the 
family expenditures for the Consumer Price Index. 

They also included $120,000 for the effect of tariff changes on 
United States employment, and they allowed the $30,000 for the 3- 
year program of the standard industrial classification. The others 
they cut out. 

Senator Pasrore. How about the tariff? 

Mr. Ciacur. The tariff was in. 

Senator Hiiu. The tariff was in the House figures? 

Mr. Ciacur. The House committee. 

Senator Hix. Not in the House figures but in the House committee 
figures ? 

Mr. Crague. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Tuyr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hiti. There being no further questions, we want to thank 
you very much, Mr. Clague. 


STRONG SUPPORT FROM BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


I would also like to say, before you leave, that last year and, I sup- 
pose, this year, too, the work you are doing was very strongly sup- 
ported by a number of business organizations and institutions. Busi- 
ness feels very much the need of the work you are doing. 

Senator Trrye. It is absolutely essential to the whole economic 
question of employer-employee relations. 

Mr. Cuacue. I think it plays a big part in keeping industrial peace. 

Senator Pastore. I think that the Labor Department ought to tell 
the State Department what the true facts of life are. 
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Senator Hin. There is the further consideration, of course, of so 
many of these contracts being tied into the results of your work. 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. That is tied into the reports that you make; your 
figures. 

Mr. Cuacuer. That is right. 

We got a call the other day from a large shipbuilding concern in 
this country. All of their contracts with the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Commission are escalated on the Wholesale Price Index 
and on the average hourly earnings of industrial workers. They 

want those series kept up because they affect both the Government 
and the firm. 

Senator Hiiu. Thank you very much, Mr. Clague. 


Women’s Bureau 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, AND ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Women’s 
Bureau, as authorized by the Act of June 5, 1920 (29 U. S. C. 11-16), including 
[services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), andj purchase of reports and material for besevsha teenie! exhibits, 
[$403,000] $462,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 





1957 1958 
Appropriation $403, 000 $459, 800 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 
Labor”’ : | 8, 200 
Nonrecurring item | —32, 000 
Total available for obligation 379, 200 459, 800 
Obligations by activities 
Revised 1957 base Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 
Description Seuat See eS oi ee ee 
ti Fite | 
| Positions | Amount Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount 
| | 
———— ee | | ee — _ _ — - om nee — 
1. Development of programs and | 
materials to improve women’s 
employment opportunities and 
economic status 23 $148, 271 23 | $161, 500 23 | $162, 300 
2. Advisory services on legis slation | | 
affecting women workers- 9 67, 462 9 70, 600 9 70, 900 
3. Executive direction and _ pro- | 
gram coordination ____- 11 97, 982 11 | 100, 900 11 101, 300 
4. Administrative services and man- | 
CE oo idicatis Si erie 12 65, 485 18 126, 800 18 27, 500 
Total obligations. _- 2s 55 "379, 200 61 459, 800 61 | 462, 000 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed the full amount of the original request of $462,000. The 
original request of $462,000 was revised to $459,800 because of revision of the 
items to be included in the working capital fund. 

The House allowance provides for the establishment of a field service consisting 
of 4 field representatives and 2 supporting clerical staff. These field representa- 
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tives will comprise a mobile, highly skilled group of professional staff workers, 
trained in all aspects of women’s employment. They will be headquartered in 
Washington, but will spend the major part of the time in their assigned regions 
(northeast, central, southwest, and western) to serve the groups and agencies 
who request their services and to supplement the departmental staff’s execution 
of the total Bureau program. 

Of the total increase of $80,600 requested, $20,962 is for mandatory increases 
for the continuing staff, $1,100 for printing, and $58,538 for the field staff de- 
scribed briefly above. 








Object classification Revised, | Estimate, House allow 
| 1957 base | 1958 ance, 1958 

Total number of permanent positions | 55 | 61 61 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; | 1 1 1 

Average number of all employees pat 55 | 61 61 

Number of employees at end of year | 55 | 61 61 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions _- $320, 335 $355, 585 | $355, 585 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 395 | 1, 395 

Other payments for personal services 5, 720 5, 720 | 5, 720 

Total personal services 326, 055 | 362, 700 362, 700 

02 Travel : 11, 000 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 

03 Transportation of things 700 | 1, 425 1, 425 

04 Communication services | 8, 000 | 12, 200 | 12, 200 

06 Printing and reproduction 16, 500 17, 600 17, 600 

07 Other contractual services | 900 1, 030 1, 030 

Services performed by other agencies 11, 500 12, 500 | 14, 700 

08 Supplies and materials 2, 945 3, 445 3, 445 

09 Equipment 1, 000 2, 300 2, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to | 

retirement fund 21, 000 21, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments 600 600 600 

Total obligations si hee 8 ah ee 379, 200 | 459, 800 | 462, 000 

Summary of changes 

SOGL BCGRE) APDTORM ERO seis cnslenine juny ideas $403, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secre- 

CRIS OR SOE ines ich aaa ea eine usenet +8, 200 

ORPOCHADING, JIADE x55. an cerita aitabtnieetre amie ibe —32, 000 

TG IE | 2 oe a. 2. teecgene hn dieicktean a teletetnahacentianicaliotiee inn tenes 379, 200 

1968. appropriation . TeQubets 426-6644 $ eiiecen ceed eee 459, 800 

FOGG: RUIN Ooo wennceccadeandiptesiese hatin Man cidrens dialed aimee taeda le 80, 600 


Estimate, 1958 House allowance 





| 
Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 





For mandatory items: 


Extra day of pay on 1957 base_ — ; None $1, 253 None | $1, 253 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base of 55 positions ; None 18, 709 None | 18, 709 
Working capital fund None 1, 000 None | 1, 000 

Subtotal / None 20, 962 None | 20, 962 


For program items: 
1. Development of programs and materials to improve 
women’s employment opportunities and economic | 
status - - None | 3, 000 | None 


| 3, 000 

2. Advisory service On legislation affecting women workers None —600 None —600 

3. Executive direction and program coordination None | —1,500 None | —1, 500 

4. Administrative services and management 6 58, 738 6 58, 738 
Subtotal 6 59, 638 6 


Excess House allowance. 





Grand total. 6 80, 600 6 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Hii. Next we have Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. 

We will be glad to hear from the Women’s Bureau. 

The House committee did not cut your request, did it, Mrs. Leopold ? 


HOUSE ACTION 


Mrs. Lrorotp. The House restored the funds on the rollcall vote. 
The Appropriations Committee recommended the full amount; the 
House restored the funds which they temporarily took away. 

Senator Hitt. That was one of the very few instances among the 14 
rolleall votes where they restored the funds. Is that right? 

Mrs. Lroroup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. We will be glad to have you proceed now, Mrs. 
Leopold. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leovotp. We have filed with the committee a brief statement. 

Senator Hitt. That statement will appear in the record in full, and 
you can proceed as you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MRs. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 
FOR WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 


Today over 22 million women are in the Nation’s labor force, 3 million more 
than at the height of World War II, and more than 2% times as many as in 1920 
when the Women’s Bureau was established by an act of Congress. These women 
are about one-third of our workers and a vital part of the economic strength of 
this country. They work in almost every occupation, including the important 
shortage occupations of teaching and nursing. There are increasing job oppor- 
tunities for women, for example, in the radio and television industry, and in 
banking and accounting. 

The postwar years have seen a number of changes which vitally affect women 
workers. There are shortages of nurses, teachers, secretaries, typists, and in 
such other professions, for example, as engineering and accounting. The increase 
in the average age of women workers, from 32 in 1940 to 39 today, and the greater 
longevity of the population as a whole is closely related to the necessity for work- 
ing for the proper placement of older workers. On the other hand, there are 
changes in occupational opportunities resulting from the growth in the electronics 
and other new industries. There is an increasing need for adequate counseling 
and guidance materials for young people who are about to choose a career, and a 
need for liberalizing the State minimum-wage laws and orders affecting women 
workers. 

In all these areas the Women’s Bureau has planned projects for 1958. In 
order to do an effective job, however, we need a highly mobile field staff to help 
develop and execute current programs. Our 1958 request, therefore, includes 
the amount of $58,538 for a field staff of 4, with 2 supporting clerical workers. 
They would carry out Bureau programs for older workers, to point the way 
toward alleviation of certain occupational shortages, for minimum wage and 
equal pay, and would be available also to gather information for specific Bureau 
projects and surveys. They would work closely with the regional and field staff 
of the Labor Department to coordinate, expand, and develop the women’s affairs 
program of the Department. 

This has been a general statement, Mr. Chairman, which I should be glad to 
amplify if you have any questions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leoroip. I would like, in perhaps two sentences, to report for 
the record that our budget of $459,800 represents the employment of 
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61 people in the Bureau for the entire country; that these funds have 
been restored by the House, and, so, we would hope that it would be 
your pleasure also to grant this amount. 

I think if any arguments need to be presented for the wisdom of 
this budget it would be these: 

Since there are 22 million women in the labor force, and we antici- 
pate in the next 10 years, or in the next 8 really, that we will have an 
increased labor force of 10 million workers, of whom 5 million will be 
women, it is almost imperative that we add a small request, to our 
present budget, which is for 4 field staff workers. They would carry 
on their activities in the increasingly important fields of shortages 
which exist in the teaching profession, in the nursing profession, 
clerical, stenographic, et cetera, and would also work for legislation 
for women in the States—and among your own States are States for 
whom we have worked—and continue the really important action pro- 
grams in the field of the older worker. 

We would like to have you give us this amount. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hitt. How many employees do you have now, Mrs. Leo- 
pold ? 

Mrs. Leoroip. The total budget would be 61. We have 57. We 
are asking for four additional regional people. We have 57 at 
present. 

Senator Hiiu. Did the House allow you these four to which you 
have just addressed yourself? 

Mrs. Leopoip. Yes, sir; they did. 

Senator Tuye. Mrs. Leopold, where are most of these workers 
stationed ? 

FIELD STAFF 


Mrs. Leoro.p. All of the Bureau is now in Washington, sir. Our 
feeling is that as the increase in the labor force of women becomes 
more important, to really reach people as we should, we would need to 
try a field staff of four, who would be located in the various regions 
which we call west, north central, south and northeast. 

This is something that has been asked of us and which we hope will 
be a helpful thing. 

Senator Hix. Do you have any questions, Senator Pastore / 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WOMEN 


Senator Pastore. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand, Mrs. Leopold, that you are conducting a study 
about the employment of older women ? 

Mrs. LeopoLD. Senator Pastore, we are doing more than that. We 
are conducting a series of action meetings, using, may I say, the figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the facilities of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. These have been started now in four com- 
munities, and we have been asked to continue these forums in other 
sections of the country. 

I can give you or put into the record those sections which have al- 
ready asked us. 
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Senator Pastore. Maybe I did not make my question specific 
enough. 

Am I to understand that we need to have a separate study with rela- 
lation to women as against men in the field of employment of older 
people ? 

Mrs. LeopotD. Senator, I do not think we need to have a separate 
study, because the studies made included the facts and information 
about older women. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 

Mrs. Leorotp. But it is possible to concentrate the activity of a 
community through women’s organizations, and through affiliation 
with the employment service, which would appeal to a group of older 
women of whom there are many. This special appeal, which has been 
in the form of the earnings opportunities forums, has been extremely 
successful in its attendance and in its educational value and, in some 
instances, in placement. 

I believe this is a very good way to approach the employment of 
older women, and I think its separateness 1s valuable. 

Senator Hiri. Do you have any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Tuyr. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pasrore. No questions. 

Senator Hii. We certainly thank you ladies for coming here this 
morning. 


Mrs. Leorotp. Thank you very much. 
Wace anp Hour Diviston 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ADMINISTRATOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for performing the duties im- 
posed by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and the Act to 
provide conditions for the purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by 
the United States, approved June 30, 1936, as amended (41 U. S. C. 35-45), 
including reimbursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and their em- 
ployees for inspection services rendered, and not to exceed $3,000 for expenses 
of attendance of cooperating officials and consultants at conferences con- 
cerned with the work of the Division, [$10,000,000] $10,888,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Adjusted | Adjusted esti 
1957 base | mate, 1958 


| 
| 
} 
$10, 000, 000 
l 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ . $10, 858, 900 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary”’ 75, 300 | i 
St iri ccscrtti ptaee anrtn ik beng 3 écbpbcnponéhadsésa 10, 075, 300 | 10, 858, 900 


a 


= et he 


Om ARH et OR lol ee 
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Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1957 base Estimate, 1958 House allowance, 1958 


Positions| Amount | Positions| Amount | Positions} Amount 


1. Promotion of compliance and en- 


forcement 1, 257 | $8, 055, 400 1,257 | $8, 742, 600 1,214 | $8, 483, 700 
2. Wage standards and determina- 
tions 85 | 697, 500 85 726, 900 85 | 726, 900 
3. Regulations and interpretations 21 126, 650 21 134, 200 21 134, 200 
4. Economic analysis and statistics. 55 533, 700 55 552, 800 55 552, 800 
5. Executive direction and manage- 
ment sin 21 217, 850 21 225, 600 21 225, 600 
6. Central administrative services 96 444, 200 96 | 476, 800 96 | 476, 800 
Total obligations.__.______._-- 1, 535 | 10,075, 300 535 | 10, 858, 900 1,492 | 10, 600, 000 


EXFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement.—The increase requested 
was $687,200 for regulated promotions, reconditioning of equipment, additional 
day’s pay, increased contribution to working capital fund and contribution to 
retirement fund. The House disallowed $258.900 which approximates the 
amount requested for regulated investigator promotions, and the additional 
day’s pay. ‘The increase for the additional day’s pay is mandatory, and the 
funds for promotions are required mainly to convert to an annual basis in fiscal 
year 1958, promotions that are effective during fiscal year 1957. In addition 
to eliminating the $2,000 equipment maintenance item, the House action will 
require the elimination of 43 positions from this activity. 

Activity 2. Wage standards and determinations —The increase requested 
of $29,400 for additional day’s pay and contribution to retirement fund was 
allowed by the House. 

Activity 3. Regftlations and interpretations.—The increase requested of $7,550 
for additional day’s pay and contribution to retirement fund was allowed by 
the House. 

Activity 4. Economic analysis and statistics—The increase requested of 
$19,100 for additional day’s pay and contribution to retirement fund was 
allowed by the House. 

Activity 5. Executive direction and management.—The increase requested 
of $7,750 for additional day’s pay and contribution to retirement fund was 
allowed by the House. 

Activity 6. Central administrative services.—The increase requested of $32,600 
for additional day’s pay and contribution to retirement fund was allowed 
by the House. 


Obligations by objects 











Adjusted Adjusted House 
| 1957 base estimate, allowance, 
| 1958 1958 
Total number of permanent positions. -__.-......-.-..-.---- .| 1, 535 1, 535 1, 492 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............-.-.-- | s 8 8 
Average number of all employees. --------- itenanpacbuoenen sae 1, 482 1, 482 | 1, 441 
enn PNG 5 i533 k a adscs deci cetaceans ete Lh inten $8, 262, 000 $8, 527, 000 | $8, 285, 100 
Travel_.-.-_.-- Sneed ba chen dvds oeyinbappasins qa males waigghesrall 963, 000 963, 000 963, 000 
Transportation of things-_---- : Ids spsaiasn ee aian choke ipa nctiaaana aa 27, 000 27, 000 27, 000 
Communication services. -.- ‘ ae sb > snow silane 123, 000 123, 000 123, 000 
Rents and utilities._...........-- ‘i Sdaebiire 0 thd oe | 19, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
Bn I os ernie csing chin wanteerenigin uments 71, 000 71, 000 71, 000 
ee eS . . cnnisccmbunadeunneeuanmnnn 551, 300 | 553, 900 551, 900 
MINED WEEE MOOT. bs ceo ali dcecensvandundeadetile ted 41, 500 | 41, 500 41, 500 
I ane ise tk Lk aa ne ga east 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_......-.-- nhiiendeomeh ailments ais ela casio aneetines 516, 000 501, 000 
Taxes and assessments..__..._..._.-- ‘ibs eas habia mcketedee are 2, 500 2, 500 | 2, 500 
she Sawe'nn Jee bdo ma dathdealwuctidocdiansdateameoud 10, 075, 300 10, 858, 900 10, 600, 000 
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Summary of changes 


ey rn OR i ie Seamer ae ae _. $10, 000, 000 
Transfers to finance Bureau’s share of working capital fund____-~- +75, 300 





See Nett DONO and 2 et teen apr oN en a oe 10, 075, 300 
1958 appropriation request fi tpsiesp Rema eats aids elias Papas 10, 858, 900 


tie dh Rese batacion +783, 600 





Net change requested_ 


Estimate, 1958 House allowance 


|Positions| Amount | Positions} Amount 





For mandatory items: 
Extra day of pay on 1957 base 
Retirement contribution on 1957 base positions 
Retirement and depreciation on working capital fund _- 
For regulated investigator promotion costs. -- 


None 516, 000 | None 501, 000 
None 600 None 600 


None | $33, 000 None 1 $33, 000 
| 








None 232, 000 None 232, 000 
Subtotal 5 ~ None 781, 600 None, 766, 600 
_— | = — —= 

For program items: | 
For equipment maintenance program _- | None 2, 000 None | None 
For promotion of compliance and enforcement | None None | —43 | —241, 900 
Subtotal_-. > oe ‘None 2 000 —43 | —241, 900 
Grand total : Jets Ss Bie | None | 783, 600 | —43 | 524,700 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Hriu. Next we will hear from the Wage and Hours Divi- 
sion, and Mr. Newell Brown, the Administrator, will make the presen- 
tation. 


You have filed your statement with the committee, have you, Mr. 
Brown? 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. That will appear in the record in full, and we will be 
very happy to have you proceed now as you see fit. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the $1 minimum wage is now 
more than a year old. On the premises that substantial additional funds would 
be needed to enforce the new minimum in the field, to cover attendant adjust- 
ments in the national office, to study the economic effects of the new minimum 
and to pay for a doubled program of special wage determinations in Puerto Rico, 
last year we asked for and were granted $10 million. This year we are request- 
ing funds to maintain our current program at its present level through fiscal 
year 1958. No additional positions are requested. 

In supporting this request, I should like to address myself to three principal 
subjects: First, our stewardship of the funds granted last year; second, the 
evidence available of present and prospective enforcement and related problems 
stemming from the increase to $1; and, third, the several major experiments and 
studies we have instituted looking to sounder long-range planning and more 
effective future enforcement in the wage and hour and public contracts area. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Investigator employment has increased from 457 in July 1955 to 706 in March 
1957. ‘Today's total is somewhat less than the number we contemplated a year 
ago, due to unforeseen costs which limited the hiring funds available. While the 
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net increase was 249, it was necessary to appoint 417 new investigators during 
this period, to compensate for turnover and, to a much lesser degree, the promo- 
tion of investigators to new supervisory positions. Literally thousands of inves- 
tigator candidates were interviewed and otherwise considered by supervisory per- 
sonnel at all levels. Recruitment was slowed by generally high employment, the 
pay offered, and our policy of careful selectivity. While we have now achieved 
about 98 percent of our staffing goal within funds available, it is to be noted, 
looking to present and future accomplishment, that, as of the present, about 
one-half of the investigative force is new. 

Because it takes a substantial amount of time for a new investigator to reach 
his potential as a producer, because we do not have as many on the staff as we 
had contemplated, and because we have consciously emphasized quality rather 
than using quantity as the all-important criterion of performance, we do not 
expect to produce this year the number of investigations we discussed last year. 
However, we have now reached an annual production rate of 54,000 as compared 
with 39,000 in fiscal 1955, and 33,000 in fiscal 1956. Fiscal 1955 is cited since 
that was the last full year prior to the many adjustments that were required 
by the increase of the minimum to $1. 

More significant than the number of investigations, in my view, are the results 
presently coming from our new emphasis on quality investigations. These re- 
sults also reflect, to a degree, the impact of the $1 minimum. In the following 
categories we are now producing results as great, or greater proportionately, than 
would appear to be indicated by the increase in our field staff: amounts of back 
wages found due, back wages which employers have agreed to pay, number of 
employees to whom back wages are due, and number of employees whom em- 
ployers have agreed to pay. By way of illustration in fiscal 1955, we found 
$12 million in back wages due; in fiscal 1956, $11 million. This year, with only 
a 50 percent increase in: the field force, in the past few months we have been 
finding back wages due at an annual rate of $20 million, or an increase of 67 per- 
cent or more over 1955 and 1956. 

In 1955 the Congress amended the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for 
a review of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands on an 
annual basis. In 1956 the law was further amended to make these provisions 
applicable to American Samoa. In order to make possible the yearly review of 
every minimum wage rate applicable to covered employment in these islands, it 
was necessary to increase greatly the frequency of the industry committee meet- 
ings held for this purpose. This expanded program is proceeding on schedule. 
All 10 groups of committees planned for Puerto Rico for the fiscal year 1957 
have already been appointed, and 8 have completed their work. The two re- 
maining Puerto Rican committees will complete their work before the end of 
fiscal year 1957. In addition, a committee in the Virgin Islands convened and 
completed its hearing in March, and a committee meeting has been scheduled 
for May in American Samoa. Expenses for the Samoan program will be absorbed 
in the current fiscal year. Through the work of these 12 committees, all covered 
industries in Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa will have their 
minimum wages reviewed during the current fiscal year. A similar program is 
planned for the next fiscal year. 

The Division is in the process of expanding the level of the Walsh-Healey wage 
determination program from 5 determinations to 7 per year, and it is anticipated 
that the accelerated program will be in full operation by the beginning of fiscal 
year 1958. 

The number of learner applications received after the amendments were con- 
siderably less than anticipated and staffing requirements were correspondingly 
reduced. It is estimated that activity in this area will continue in 1958 at ap- 
proximately the current level. 

The first phases of the 3-year program for studying the economic effects of the 
$1 minimum wage are now nearing completion and an interim report on findings 
to date was issued in March. 

Wage surveys in 7 of the 12 low-wage industries and industry segments 
selected for study for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions have 
been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Surveys of the other five 
industries are in process. The Bureau has also completed field work in 10 small 
localities selected for study. Wage distribution data for five of the lowest wage 
manufacturing industry groups has been obtained and the Bureau is comparing 
these data with similar data obtained for April 1954. Changes in the distribution 
are being analyzed to determine to what extent these can be attributed to the 
minimum wage. 
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Later the Bureau will conduct a second survey of the 12 low-wage industries, 
to determine the longer range effects of the minimum wage as reflected in changes 
in wage structure and other factors since April 1956. The second round of 
locality surveys will be conducted in the next fiscal year. During the fiscal year 
1958 the Bureau of Labor Statistics will also make intensive studies of 300 of 
the substantially affected plants to obtain information on the methods of adjust- 
ment adopted by these plants such as installation of new machinery, changes in 
product, price changes, changes in employment or hiring practices or reduction in 
profits. By the end of the next fiscal year, we plan to complete a comprehensive 
report summarizing the information on the effects of the $1 minimum wage 
obtained in the entire series of studies, and indicating the implications for 
future minimum wage policy. 

With enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of 1955, raising 
the minimum wage to $1, it was necessary to develop additional informational 
materials to be used during the latter half of fiscal year 1956 in a nationwide 
educational campaign. The major tools consisted of a specially prepared wage- 
hour service kit containing speech material and radio-TV spot announcements 
directed to financial, labor, industry and service organizations as well as general 
material on white-collar exemption. Sixteen pamphlets presented in simple, 
nontechnical, language were developed and used to explain specific parts of the 
FLSA and its application to industry in general. The techniques employed in 
the nationwide educatinoal program to gain broader compliance and better 
understanding of the Fair Labor Standards Act through education and to 
publicize the change in the minimum wage rate included using of all means of 
public communication. 

While there has been long-standing conviction that more emphasis on inform- 
ing employers and employees would bring improvements in compliance, the dif- 
ficulty of statistically measuring results has inhibited activity. We are now 
directing somewhat more of our effrts to educational activities than in previous 
years. 

ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM THE $1 MINIMUM 


As had been anticipated, the advent of the $1 produced the need for increased 
wage and hour enforcement activity. Further, there is evidence that this need 
is at least as great as it was in 1950 when the 75-cent minimum wage became 
effective, and will continue at least through fiscal 1958. 

Investigation findings reported during two roughly comparable periods, July— 
December 1956 and July—December 1950, disclose that, in the 1956 period we 
found minimum wage violations in 1 out of every 5 establishments investigated 
as compared to 1 out of 6 in 1950. Furthermore, the proportion of employees 
in investigated establishments who were paid less than the minimum wage is 
double the proportion found in 1950. The average amount of underpayment 
per employee in 1956 was 50 percent higher than in 1950. It is further to be 
noted that a substantially increasing number of investigations has not resulted, 
as might have been expected, in a dropping of the proportion found in violation. 

There is no reason to believe, based on our present investigative activity or by 
reference to experience after the 1949 amendments, that there will be a lessening 
need for investigations in fiscal year 1958. The minimum wage violations re- 
ported in the fiscal years following the 1949 amendments were at the rate of 
6 percent in fiscal year 1950, 20 percent in fiscal year 1951, 20 percent in fiscal 
year 1952, and 17 percent in fiscal year 1953. 


EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES 


We have worked into our regular program during the past year 4 important 
projects, 2 designed to test our investigative techniques which could, if success- 
ful, produce more effective use of our enforcement dollars, and two designed to 
reexplore the nature of the present and prospective wage and hour and public 
contracts enforcement problem. It is expected that we will have the results of 
these projects available by next fall and that these results will be useful in 
determining what the program should be in fiscal 1959 and beyond that. Some 
program reorientation may well be suggested. 

The two investigative techniques we are trying out are a so-called compliance 
check and an exploration of the possibilities of using the mails to a greater 
degree in the overall conduct of our investigation program. The compliance 
check involves the placing of greater reliance on the judgment of investigators 
as to the amount of time they will spend on any particular investigation. In 
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the past it was generally felt that every investigation should be a thorough one. 
If, on the other hand, it turns out that an experienced investigator can deter- 
mine with few exceptions, early in the investigation, that no important trouble 
exists and thereupon leaves, he will have more time to spend where there is 
trouble and will get to more firms in the course of a year. 

In regard to the use of the mails, we are experimenting with an employer 
questionnaire to determine to what extent it may be useful in making our 
investigation efforts more effective. 

We are reexploring the nature of the enforcement problem through an analysis 
of the nature of violations being found, their magnitude, currency and relation- 
ship to the employers’ violation potential, among other things; and through a 
so-called random sample survey. 

The type of enforcement program that the Division has carried on in past 
years does not provide information as to the general national level of compliance 
because emphasis is placed on selecting establishments which are probably in 
violation and on concentrating investigations in industries in which previous 
enforcement activity discloses a relatively high degree of noncompliance. For 
the same reason the regular enforcement program does not provide solid infor- 
mation on the extent to which noncompliance is concentrated in particular 
industries, size of establishment groups, and geographic areas. Information of 
this type is essential, we think, to development of a fully sound enforcement 
program for the future. If we had such information, we could come closer to 
determining how many investigations need to be made to bring about a given level 
of compliance, and where these investigations should be directed. 

To obtain this type of information we have instituted a random sample sur- 
vey of all covered employers in nearly all industries subject to the act, which 
will yield, by next fall, estimates of the proportion of all covered employers in 
violation and proportion of all covered employees underpaid, broken down by 
major areas, industry groups, and size of firm. This survey will involve making 
investigations in about 10,000 establishments. 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL Brown, APMINISTRATOR, WAGE AND Hour DIVISION, BEFORE 
THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations approved our request in full, and the 
request was reduced by a floor amendment to $10,600,000. My impression is that 
some of the Congressmen who supported the reduction were of the opinion that 
its adoption would not affect the level of our program. Actually, there is no way 
of adjusting to a reduction in this budget except by decreasing program. 

The proposed reduction approximates the funds required to meet the cost of 
the additional day’s pay, and the increase in salaries of new investigators who 
have satisfactorily compieted their year of apprenticeship and qualify as exper- 
ienced investigators. Under the standards established by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, these employees are entitled to the higher grade and salary when their 
performance reaches the journeyman level. ‘Their understanding when they 
took the civil service examination was that after 1 year of satisfactory per- 
formance as appreutices, they would be promoted to the regular investigator 
positions. Of course, we are not bound to promote them, but it should be obvious 
that if we do not live up to this understanding, there will be a severe decline in 
morale, and many of these trained investigators will leave the Federal service. 

I sincerely feel that this budget and the level of program provided is a very 
modest one. It provides for a continuation of operations approved by this com- 
mittee last year. No additional positions are involved. In order to maintain 
this level it is necessary for us to have $858,900 more than we had last year, 
mostly for items over which we have no control. None of the factors which 
account for the increase are related to level of program. The amounts involved 
in the increase are as follows: 


(a) Contribution to civil service retirement fund____-----_---------- $516, 000 


(6) Ad@itional day's POY osesc. cee wiecngeceeewtniun hie ieee oes <i 33, 000 
(c) Equipment maintenvnce program__—---------~- 54) JR TG LORE. 2, 000 
(d) Investigator promotions (see above) —~----~------------------ _. 232,000 


(e) Working capital fund (functions and obligations formerly carried 


in appropriation for the Office of the Secretary) 75, 900 





Pity 5k) ee te oe re ee 2 ee ee 858, 900 
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These items with the exception of the small equipment item are mandatory. The 
funds for promotions are for the most part required to convert to an annual 
basis in fiscal year 1958, promotions that will become effective during the latter 
part of fiscal year 1957. To absorb the reduction of $258,900, it will be necessary 
to eliminate 43 positions from our base budget with a corresponding effect on the 
level of program. 

As I have indicated previously, there is no indication of a lessening of need for 
a vigorous enforcement program. The amount of underpayments which are 
being disclosed by investigations are at a higher rate than during previous years, 
Month by month, the amount of underpayments found due under the minimum 
wage provisions has been rising. Further, we know from our experience in en- 
forcing the 75-cent minimum wage that the rate of violation disclosed by in- 
vestigations does not drop until 3 or more years after a minimum wage increase 
becomes effective. 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Brown. Our odyssey today is briefly told. We came to the 

House for $10, 858,900, which represented no increase in staff, no 
added positions, no increase in program, but, rather, the m aintenance 
of the fiscal 1957 program. 

The House subcommittee and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee both approved that. The House itself, however, voted a cut of 
$258,900, which was, I think, at least at the ‘outset, under some mis- 
apprehension that this would serve to keep us at our present program 
level. 

The effect of this cut would be the equivalent of cutting back into 
the present program or present staff the equivalent of about 43 posi- 
tions. In other words, it would be a cutback in the program. 

It is our view that the level of performance of fiscal 1957, should be 

carried on in 1958 for three reasons: 


IMPACT OF $1 MINIMUM WAGE 


No. 1, the impact of the $1 minimum wage appears to us to be a 
continuing phenomenon that will be in existence for at least another 
year. 

No. 2, the stewardship of the funds that we have had in this past 
year is yielding results at least comparable to the added funds being 
spent. That is in terms of back wages found due, collections to em- 
ployees to whom wages are found due, et cetera. 

Thirdly, we are in the midst of several rather large and major 
experiments directed toward better long-range planning in this par- 
ticular Government service into the future. 

Those three things persuaded us that we ought to maintain about 
the same level for fiscal 1958. In order to maintain that level we 
would have to get back the $258,900 that the House cut off. 

Senator Hitt. Under the budget estimate, if your personnel was 
to remain the same, for what purpose would you use the additional 
$888,000 as the budget recommended ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Brown. There has been some small adjustment in that amount, 
so that it came out to $858,900. There are five items, No. 1 being con- 
tributions to the civil service retirement fund, which is somewhat over 
$500,000. 

Senator Hix. That is mandatory and you have no choice there. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 
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Then there is an extra day’s pay, which is $33,000. 

Senator Hix. Is that due to leap year ? 

Mr. Brown. I do not know. 

This is true, I think, of all the budgets. In this coming fiscal year 
there is an additional day. 

Mr. Dopson. It is the way the calendar falls. There is one more 
day of pay in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Brown. Next we have $2,000 for equipment maintenance, which 
is little enough, of course. 


PAY INCREASES FOR EXISTING STAFF 


Then we have $232,000, which represents pay increases for the exist- 
ing staff. That largely goes to new investigators we have hired over 
the last year or year and a half at grade 7, ‘which was around $4,500. 
They were hired on the understanding and the longstanding policy 
of the Department and agency that, having served a year of ap- 
prenticeship, they are promoted, other things being equal, to a GS-9, 
which is $5,440. 

If you are at all aware of their work, this is little enough. To deny 
them that increase at this juncture would mean a substantial falling 
off of personnel, resignations. And, in the case of those who might 
stay on, the impact on morale would be tremendous. 

Senator Hitt. Are these men inspectors? 

Mr. Brown. They are inspectors. Yes sir. 

Senator Hitt. Are they men who go around and have to do with 
the enforcement of the act and that kind of thing ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. They should be men who make a good impression 
and who know how to meet and greet people and impress people with 
the idea that they know what they are talking about, and they ought 
to have some diplomacy about them, too. I imagine sometimes when 
they walk into a place and tell a person who they are, the atmosphere 
changes. 

Mr. Brown. That is true. 

Senator Hitt. They ought to be men who know how to handle a 
matter of that kind with some degree of diplomacy. 

It seems to me that $5,600 is not a very large salary for a good man. 
Is it? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

They climb from that, over a period of years, up to $6,250 at the 
journeyman grade, GS-9. But they come in at $4,525. 

We have had considerable diffic ulty in recruiting the substantial 
increase in the past 2 years because of that salary lev el. 

Senator Pastore. Is this all done with the approbation of the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


HOUSE VOTE ON REDUCTIONS 


Senator Hin. I notice that the cut made by the House was made 
on a very close vote, 214 ayes as against 205 nays. So there is a good 


deal of doubt in the House apparently as to whether or not this cut 
should be made. 


You may proceed, sir. 
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Mr. Brown. There is just one other item, of $75,900, which is the 
working capital fund, which is the same thing that the other bureaus 
have. We are requesting nothing beyond w hat we had in 1957 for 
the overall program, just the costs that are in the nature of things. 

Senator Hit. Do you have any questions, Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hixu. Is there anything else you would like to add, Mr. 
Brown? 

Mr. Brown. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. We are very much obliged to you, sir. 


PRESIDENT’s SAFETY CONFERENCE 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. Mr. Dodson, I understand you had a word to say 
here about some matter. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that we have not made 
our case clear with regard to ‘our need for the money for the Presi- 
dent’s Safety C onference and for the atomic ener zy matter. 

Briefly, the President’s Safety Conference has grown from a con- 
ference having an attendance of around 500 people to one now of 
2,000. There is a lot of clerical work entailed in that. There is also 
the fact that it has grown from a conference that could be housed 
in the departmental auditorium, with no rental charge, to the point 
where it has moved on down to Constitution Hall with a rental charge. 

The fact is that you have to have several executive committees or 
working committees and secretaries to those committees in order to 
make a conference of that size be eee 

So our need for funds now is related to the growth of this President’s 

Safety Conference and the bringing in of various types of industries 
or people involved in this problem that were not in there in the 
beginning. 

Senator Pastore. What do you need the money for? Is it for ex- 
penses or personnel ? 

Mr. Dopson. Temporary personnel mainly ; overtime for personnel ; 
increasing the typing staff to send out the invitations, to register the 
people w hen they come in. 

There is a certain amount of extra duplicating work that must be 
done in connection with a conference of that kind. It is principally 
for what I would call servicing functions. And, as I say, there would 
have to be people on a temporary basis to act as executive secretaries 
to several committees that are engaged in getting the conference set 
up and going. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


On the atomic energy side, to me the overall Department’s role in 
the field of accident prevention is involved. As atomic energy 1s 
introduced into private enterprise, the Department of Labor has 
been the agency of Government to try to prevent accidents in indus- 
try. Working through the State labor departments as multipliers, 
it has been stated here that we should help the State labor depart- 
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ments develop safety codes in this field. We also want to help train 
the State labor factory inspectors to meet situations as they arise. 

This matter of the two additional positions at this time is our re- 
quest to get our program geared to meet this introduction of atomic 
energy to private industry, and to train the State labor factory in- 
spectors and to aid the States in the development of their safety 
codes. 

It is a beginning, and as atomic energy becomes more and more 
used in private industry or private practices we would have to gage 
our program accordingly. 

I think the principle is that the Department of Labor is the Fed- 
eral agency of Government for the reduction of accidents in indus- 
try. And with atomic energy moving over into industry we must 
keep pace if we are going to do the job that we have been held respon- 
sible for doing for a number of years. 

Senator Hii. Senator Pastore, you are a member of the joint com- 
mittee. Not only a member but a very able and active member. Do 
you have any questions or comments on that? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pretty much convinced that the time will come when the 
proper department will have liaison with atomic energy, and that is 
when it becomes a commonplace in our atomic society. And I think 
the Department of Labor is the department to do it. But I question 
very much whether or not we are starting a little prematurely. 

For myself, I think we have to look forward to this. 

I was very much interested in what representations had been made 
to the Atomic Energy Commission and what the Atomic Energy 
Commission had to say. One of the witnesses yesterday said he would 
forward that information to the committee. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Personally, I would like to get into it a little 
more deeply. 

I think the time will come when it will be necessary for the De- 
partment of Labor to go into this program, but it is my opinion that 
in our present spirit of economy we are moving a little too fast into 
this particular region in the Labor Department because I do not think 
we are quite there yet. 

You are going to have two fellows come in and sit at nicely shined 
desks, and they will go to Oak Ridge, and that will be very desirable. 
I do not know whether you will recruit these men for $10,000, men 
with the necessary background, unless they are fresh out of college, 
and this job will be attractive to them, and maybe it will help them 
get their feet on the ground. 

We are now moving in a spirit that we have to do something about 
cutting down some. I question very much whether or not we have 
arrived at the time when this will be a wise program in the Depart- 
ment of Labor as it is now contemplated. 

I think eventually you will come to that. 

Perhaps I do not quite understand how you people envision it and 
how the Atomic Energy Commission sees it, but I am afraid that you 
are on a rather weak footing as of the moment. I just cannot see 
the Labor Department training anybody back home in a field that. is 
very, very much restricted for the moment and when any activity that 
you do have is under license by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

913595717 
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If you are talking about X-rays in a shoe store, that is something 
entirely different. That has been with us for a long, long time. But 
you certainly are not going to glamorize that with isotopes and atomic 
energy. 

If you are talking about one thing, that is one thing. If you are 
talking about atomic energy as being used for pe: aceful purposes, 
domestically, being developed, I think | pretty much, myself, that it is 
largely under the aegis of the Atomic Energy Commission, and we 
are not going to get into it at all unless we want to get into a lot 
of serious trouble. 

Mr. Dopson. I have not been in the discussions with Atomic 
Energy personnel myself, but I do know our people have had nu- 
merous discussions with the Atomic Energy people, and I am sure 
they are well aware of what we are trying to do. 

Senator Pastore. I know it is desirable, but I am questioning the 
necessity of it now. 

Even I, as a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic cnergy, 
question whether this is the wise thing to do, whether it is necessary 
right now even in view of the fact that we have not moved too far, that 
we have not moved far enough to the liking of some of the Members 
of the Congress, with investigations into the dev elopment of peaceful 
uses of the atom in the United States. 

[ wonder if it would be wise to set up a safety agency with the 
Department of Labor right now, with nothing really to do outside of 
making a lot of trips all over the country, informally talking to a lot 
of people. 

Eventually it will come, but your two men are not going to handle 
this big field. We have 48 States, and when this thing comes we will 
have to know a lot more about it than we know today. 

Mr. Donson. This was our beginning, and we feel we have to keep 
pace with the times. 

I have to be honest and say it would not be our ending, because, 
obviously, two men could not do the job. 

Senator Pastore. When this thing comes it will be a very big thing 
and you will have to transfer this whole thing from the Atomic Energy 
Commission over to your department. 

Mr. Donson. I am glad to have your thinking on this subject. 

Senator Pastore. But, for the time being, it is necessarily highly 
classified. But when the day comes that every public utility company 
will be producing electricity from atomic energy, when it becomes 
commonplace as all that, I see it as an activity in the Labor Depart- 
ment; but not now. Really I do not see it now unless somebody demon- 
states it to me. 

Mr. Dopson. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitu. Thank you very much, Mr. Dodson. 

Mr. Dopson. You are quite welcome, sir, and I thank you very much 
for the time you have given our people. 

Senator Hinn. We cert: uinly appreciate your being here. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m., Wednesday, April 10, 1957, the sub- 


committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursd: ay, April 11, 


1957.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1957 


UNITED Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Hayden, Stennis, Pastore, Thye, Dworshak, 
and Potter. 

Senator Hitu. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
BupGer PRESENTATION 


STATEMENT OF MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY; JOHN A. 
PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY; RUFUS E. MILES, DIRECTOR OF 
ADMINISTRATION; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Senator Hitt. We are very happy to have with us this morning 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Folsom. 

We welcome you here, Secretary Folsom, and we will be delighted 
to have you make any statement or presentation that you see fit 
to make. 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman, we are glad to be here. We 
have a full statement to make, of about 33 pages. 

Senator Hiiu. At the outset I shall insert in the record this table, 
furnished at the request of the subcommittee, showing the obligations 
by object for the entire Department. I call attention to the fact 
that the requests for “grants, subsidies and contributions’ total 
$2,359,992,392, or 91.4 percent of the total. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Obligations by objects 


Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
Obligations Obligations Obligations Obligations 
authorized by | authorized by | authorized by | authorized by 
appropriations OASI trust appropriations OASI trust 


and transfers | funds and fees | and transfers | funds and fees 


Total number of permanent positions 30, 708 21, 204 32, 828 21, 340 

Full time equivalent of all other posi- 
tions 993 13 1, 051 2 
Average number of all e mployees 29, 580 | 19, 989 31, 980 | 21, 000 
21, 022 | 33, 288 20, 915 





Nu ben of employees at end of year 31, O88 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 


authorized by | authorized by | authorized by | authorized by 
appropriations | OASI trust | appropriations 
and transfers | funds and fees 


| 
Obligations | Obligations Obligations | Obligations 
} 


OASI trust 
} and transfers | funds and fees 





$165, 837, 809 | $97, 088, 343 





} 
01 Personal services______- tien $152, 149, 771 $96, 675, 827 | 
i, eee 5, 821, 849 | 2, 766, 607 | 6, 646, 548 | 2, 407, 066 
03 Transportation of things-_- saad 1, 373, 516 | 577, 025 | 1, 437, 066 438, 085 
04 Communication services_....______ 1, 722, 644 1, 711, 332 1, 841, 996 | 1, 758, 914 
05 Rents and utility services________- 2, 412, 525 7, 818, 028 | 2, 623, 753 | 8, 662, 574 
06 Printing and reproduction--...._-- 1. 668, 084 | 1, 776, 366 | 1, 898, 984 | 1, 616, 186 
07 Other contractual services welts 42, 487, 403 | ! §, 677, 007 47, 649, 752 1 11, 362, 530 
08 Supplies and materials. bien 33, 968, 093 1, 500, 491 | 22, 195, 740 | 1, 095, 847 
09 Equipment. : iaehiione 6, 513, 720 | 1, 622, 760 | 7, 051, 260 | 1, 679, 425 
10 Lands and structures ____ 2 38, 474, 321 | 65, 000 13, 086, 146 23, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contribu- | | 
tions___ ; ...-| 2,345, 762, 398 |_- VScebookant Spey eee GEe boicccuakneuiaenel 
Contributions to the retire- | 
ment fund-___- St .nnedvenmtileace race swksod 7, 952, 376 | 6, 094, 106 
12 Pensions, annuities and insurance } | 
ERS Richens co ° aaa eS gee 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities _- 61, 800 26, 500 | 48, 350 26, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments-._-........ | 430, 377 25, 057 | 542, 938 | 2A, 924 
eee 40,000 |..-..-- ceil 40, 000 | 
i chk ci ode omaidariicanahescnchctoicn 22 634, 362,864 | 3 8 120, 242, 000 4 2, 632, 484, 097 | 132, 277, 5 
Adjustments: | | | 
Deduct: | 
Charges for quarters and sub- | | 
sistence _ TRIM Tascchichoceadcsust —1, 967, 333 
Reimbursements and transfers. —36, 155, 504 |....._-- 7! —40, 437, 054 |____. an 
Prior year balances available — 561, 548, 686 —25, 131,651 | —516, 957, 466 — 24, 972, 651 
Prior year balances available, | 
contract authorized. -_ _- — 2, 945, 180 |_- = ; —1, 512, 980 | 
Proposed supplemental esti- 
mates. ---- | —282, 049, 000 — 21, 883, 000 |.- ‘ 
New authorizations OASI | } 
trust fund and food and | 
drug fees. —98, 200, 000 |.....-.-- - — 132, 254, 500 
Add: j | 
Balance available in subse- | | 
quent year +445, 084, 743 +24, 972,651 | +509, 405, 662 +-24, 049, 651 
Balance available in subse- | } 
quent year, contract author- | | 
ization _- 4-834, 525 |.....-- | +1, 099, 655 
Applied to contract ‘authoriza- i 
tion +964, 655 
Unobligated balance no longer | 
available +11, 370, 305 
Unobligated balance rescinded +5, 064, 024 
Net total obligations (ap- | 
propriations) --- --------| 2,213, 088, 419 |---- si | 2, 582, 114, 5 


Includes advances to States for BOASI disability freeze and insurance benefit program: $4,631,088 in 
1957 and $10,634,015 in 1958. 

2 Includes proposed supplemental estimates of $282,049,000. Excludes permanent authorizations (a) col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts, $2,550,000; (6) vocational education, $7,138,331. (See the following 
list:) 

List of proposed supplemental estimates: 


President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School $650, 000 
( rants to States and other agencies, Office of Vocational Reh: sbilitation. 1, 500, 000 
Construction, mental health facilities, Territory of Alaska tics 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses: 
Hospitals and medical care___- b ; . 1, 470, 000 
St. Elizabeths Hospit: al. . 201, 000 
Construction, maximum security building, St. Elizabeths Hospital. 673, 000 
Grants to States for public assistance pea eeend . 277, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assist: ance . 35, 000 
Cooperative research on demonstrative projects in social security __- wad = 20, 000 
WO 5. odcd ccs ncvcene hye ues . Jacsesuwense cease po bsuieieien 282, 049, 000 


8 Includes proposed supplemental estimate of $21,883,000 for salaries and expenses, BOASIT. 
4 Excludes permanent authorizations (a) colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, $2,550,000; (b) voea- 
ional education, $7,138,331 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Foutsom. What I would like to do is read the first five 
pages to summarize it, and then skip over to the last few pages which 
relate to changes made by the House committee. 

Senator Hiiu. All right. You may proceed as you wish. 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the 1958 budget and legislative proposals related to the programs 
administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are designed to continue forward progress in the areas of health, 
education, and welfare. They are designed to foster a pattern of 
cooperative action, a sharing and division of responsibility by individ- 
uals, private groups and local, State and Federal governments to pro- 
vide the best combination of services for all of the people. This con- 
cept is inherent in most of our existing legislation and continued in our 
proposed legislation. 


FEDERAL ROLE 


It can be briefly stated that the Federal role is one of leadership and 
assistance but not domination. Thus, the Federal Government 
supports and encourages local and private effort, where this is appro- 
priate, but does not supplant it. 

In the development of legislative and budget proposals, we have 
endeavored to emphasize constructive programs. These proposals 
are directed at roots and causes of problems and are designed to pre- 
vent as well as treat human needs, emphasizing research in every 
field in the Department. By taking these actions now, we forestall 
more serious problems in the future. As we advance and correct or 
prevent deficiencies in health, education, and economic security of 
the people, we are making investments in human resources and we 
are contributing to our expanding economy, our national security, 
our freedom itself. 


SUMMARY OF 1958 BUDGET 


The budget proposes appropriations totaling $3,070,602,412 for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This represents an 
increase of $564,449,537, of which $477,545,000 covers the first-year 
cost of new legislation recommended by the President. Of the pro- 
posed increase for new legislation, 95 percent is for school construc- 
tion. The items of new legislation in the budget are: 


Benocl construction... <....<...<u..<use _. $451, 000, 000 
Construction grants for teaching facilities : at medical and dental 
Seneties ook bo ihe Ub vee. 15, 200, 000 


Assistance to States for planning expansion in e education be: Vy ond the 


DAA: GON fe iit even Si ee 2, 500, 000 
Grants to States for preve ntion and control of juvenile de slinqueney - 3, 000, 000 
Provision of minimum sanitary facilities for Indians_____- aad t, 800, 000 
Training of teachers for the mentally retarded ___- Peo Bh 500, 000 
Planning funds for a new Howard University hospits ites 3 410, 000 
Establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts and 

creation of an Award for Merit Board_.__.____.___________- 135, 000 


NET BUDGET CHANGE UNDER EXISTING LEGISLATION 


The remaining net increase of $86,904,537 applies to the administra- 
tion of programs authorized by existing legislation. 
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NET BUDGET CHANGE 


The elements occasioning the increased budget request for carrying 
out the programs authorized by existing legislation in the amount of 
$86,904,537 are: 


Contributions to the civil-service retirement fund treated as a budget 


item of the Department for the first time in 1958, increase__..___ $7, 603, 120 
Net change in support of the affiliated institutions, decrease - - _ -_- 91, 325 
Strengthening the Food and Drug Administration, increase _ —___-_~ 2, 100, 000 


Net change in grants and operations of the Office of Education, de- 
Gee 25) ee a. JE hea oe OO eae Joe _._.. 48, 016, 300 


There are increases in a number of items, but a substantial decrease 
in the appropriation for construction grants for the impacted areas, 
with a net decrease for the Office of Education of $48 million. 

To continue with these items: 


INCREASE FOR ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


For the additional requirements of the Public Health Service there 
is an increase of $14,955,722. There again there is a series of increases 
and decreases. 

For expansion of the program of vocational rehabilitation there is 
an increase of $7,268,090. 

The net change in requirements for St. Elizabeths Hospital shows 
a decrease of $7,337,000. 

There is an increase in public assistance grants, in the amount of 
$102 ,400,000. 

For additional requirements of the Social Security Administration 
other than public assistance grants there is an increase of $7,328,692. 

Additional requirements in the eT under the Secretary’s 
Office represent an increase of $693,538 

The total net increase amounts to $86,904,537. 

Not included in the above list is an increase of $9.9 million in 
appropriations from the OASI trust fund to cover increased adminis- 
trative cost of the expanding OASI program. 
YEAR'S LEGISLATION 


IMPACT OF LAST 





In a few moments I will comment briefly on each of the increases 
listed above. It should be noted at this point, however, that the 
preponderance of the increase relates to legislation which was enacted 
by the last session of the Congress. These enactments included the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 which broadened the coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance, initiated a program of dis- 
ability insurance, lowered the retirement age for women, increased 
Federal participation in public assistance payments, authorized ex- 
panded Federal participation in the provision of medical care for 
public assistance recipients, authorized the research program into 
cause of dependency, and a training program for welfare workers. 
Other legislation enacted last year which is reflected in this budget 
includes the transfer of the National Library of Medicine to the 
Public Health Service, authorization for a national health survey, 
the Water Pollution Control Act, the Alaska Mental Health Enabling 
Act, the authorization for grants for rural library services, training 
authorizations covering practical nurses, public health personnel and 
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professional nurses, the authorization for mental health special proj- 
ects, and dependents’ medical care for the uniformed services. 

Funds were provided in supplemental appropriations last year to 
initiate much of this legislation, but the 1958 budget represents the 
first full year of operation of these programs. 

As you can see, this is a formidable list of new and modified pro- 
grams and objectives. I will not endeavor to report on our progress 
in launching these programs, but I would like to say that we have 
made good progress in getting the new programs under way. I am 
sure you will get a complete picture of these activities as you take 
up the indiv idual appropriations. 


MAJOR PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


In the interest of conserving your time, if it is agreeable with the 
committee, [ will file a portion of my statement explaining the major 


program adjustments i in the 1958 budget, and then will move on to 
the effect of the House action, beginning on page 21. 


(The partial statement referred to follows:) 
ANALYSIS OF BupGet CHANGES BY OPERATING AGENCY 


I will highlight the major changes in the requested appropriations in the order 
in which they are presented in the budget. Following the discussion of the pro- 
grams as presented in the budget, I will comment on the House action. In using 
the figures for each of the operating agencies I have excluded the cost of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act in order to show the program changes. 


Food and Drug Administration, + $2,100,000 


The 1958 budget is designed to carry forward the policy of strengthening en- 
forcement of the food and drug laws, and represents the second stage of the ex- 
pansion program recommended by the Citizens Advisory Committee in its report 
of June 1955. 

The Citizens Committee pointed out that the Nation has grown by more than 
30 million people since 1941, and that tremendous technological change has taken 
place. In the drug field, for example, sales of endocrine products have increased 
by 900 percent, barbiturates by 300 percent and others by corresponding percent- 
ages. Almost half of the highly potent drugs available today were unknown 15 
years ago. After thorough review, the conclusion of the Citizens Committee was 
that the Food and Drug Administration should be inereased threefold or four- 
fold over a period of years. This is the second, and clearly essential step, in the 
expansion of this organization which protects us more than we realize. 

The funds requested provide for necessary increases in the enforcement staff, 
replacement and modernization of laboratory, and enforcement equipment, and 
the establishment of a new Food and Drug district office at Detroit, Mich. 


Office of Education, —$48,016,300 


Operating funds of the Office of Education were substantially increased in 1957 
to extend the important educational services of collecting and disseminating 
information with respect to the Nation’s educational activities and requirements, 
and assisting State and local school systems, and to inaugurate an educational 
research program conducted in association with colleges, universities, and State 
departments of education. The 1958 budget requests a further increase of 
$1,982,000 to extend services and research. The largest part of this increase 
would be used to expand educational research by $1.3 million. This will bring 
the total research program to $2.3 million. These funds will permit continuation 
of the research projects initiated this year and permit a start on research into 
other pressing educational problems. 

As we move into an era of increasingly complex educational problems, this 
program of cooperative educational research is of the greatest importance. The 
Office of Education should not be an agency whose primary role is to hand out 
Federal funds after problems have become so acute at State and local levels that 
the Federal Government must provide fiscal aid. That should be its secondary 
role. Its primary role should be to assist the States, communities, and nonprofit 
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institutions, through research and information to cope with difficult problems in 
their own communities. The expansion of the research program is particularly 
needed to further this role. This is the reason I consider the research and service 
budget of the Office of Education to be so important. 

In addition to its basic responsibilities, the Office of Education administers 
several educational-grant programs. These include grants to States to support 
vocational education, rural library services, land-grant colleges, and the funds 
for the construction and maintenance of schools in communities overburdened by 
an influx of students due to Federal activities. 

The 1958 budget includes an increase of $13,950,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance of schools in Federal-impact areas. This increase is occasioned by the 
increase in eligible students coupled with the increase in average cost of education 
per student. Provision is made for increased funds for the second year of the 
grant program for rural library services. Under vocational-education grants, 
we propose a $2 million increase in the funds for the practical-nurse-training 
program as an important part of the program designed to reduce the national 
shortage of nurses and nurse assistants. 

The net decrease in the budget request for education programs is caused by a 
decrease of $66,700,000 in requirements for grants for the construction of schools 
in Federal-impact areas. The funds required for this purpose are less in the 
second year of the currently authorized program. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, +- $7,268,090 


The budget includes increased support grants to States to match increased 
funds available within the States. This will make possible additional services 
to the handicapped and move a step further in the direction of the President’s 
goal of rehabilitation of all disabled persons that can be assisted and who wish to 
avail themselves of the services. 

The budget continues the policy of providing sufficient funds to permit the 
State-Federal program to expand, to the extent authorized by law, at a rate as 
rapid as State-matching funds will permit. Last year a record of 66,273 handi- 
capped persons were rehabilitated and placed in gainful employment. The aim 
of the current year is to rehabilitate 76,000 persons. The goal for 1958 is te 
rehabilitate 90,000 disabled persons to gainful employment. 

The budget provides for special emphasis upon training to increase and improve 
the supply of competent personnel in all the disciplines needed to further expand 
rehabilitation services. Increased funds are also provided for expansion of re- 
search and demonstration projects for the development of new techniques, and for 
demonstration of the effectiveness of different methods of assisting handicapped 
persons with varying degrees and types of disabilities. This program exemplifies 
both the policy of Federal action in partnership with State, local, and private 
enterprise, and the constructive approach to a national problem. 

The long-run value of expanding this program makes sense in simple financial 
terms. There is little question that rehabilitated people, gainfully employed, 
return to the Federal Treasury in income taxes several times the cost of rehabili- 
tating them. But what is more important, it restores them to the productive, 
independent and self-respecting status to which they aspire and are entitled. 


Public Health Service, +-$14,955,722 


National Institutes of Health—The Congress appropriated for the current fiscal 
year $183.2 million for the National Institutes of Health, the principal research 
arm of the Public Health Service. This was an increase of $84.5 million over the 
previous year and was by far the largest annual increase in a steady expansion of 
these activities. Congress wisely expressed the view that there should be no 
reduction in the quality of research supported through these funds. 

In the normal course of administering these appropriations, the Institutes 
developed plans and estimates as to how the greatly increased funds could be used 
most effectively while maintaining previous high standards. The Institutes 
estimated that $172.8 million of the total appropriations could be effectively 
used during the current fiscal year. This was in no sense a ceiling, but was a 
working estimate. It was understood at the time, of course, that the estimate 
might turn out to be either high or low, depending upon later developments. 
The estimate was based on a reasonably firm program for direct operations, 
research fellowships, training, grants to States and field investigations. However, 
the estimate of research project grants to outside institutions necessarily was 
based on an estimate of the number and amount of worthwhile research applica- 
tions which would be received. 
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These are the policies adopted with respect to these outside grants: 

1. That the standard of scientific excellence that has characterized this 
program would be maintained by continuing to utilize the study sections 
and advisory councils which bring to bear the judgment of the Nation’s 
outstanding scientific experts. 

2. The amount of funds available would not be a factor in the determina- 
tion that any research project should be approved or disapproved by the 
scientific advisory groups. 

3. All projects recommended by the study sections and the research 
councils and approved by the Surgeon General would be financed to the limit 
of available funds. 

The 1958 budget proposal continues the high level of support of research proj- 
ects experienced in 1957. Additional grant funds have been included in order 
that educational institutions might be compensated in full for the indirect costs 
associated with research, the policy heretofore having restricted such payments 
to 15 percent of the total grant. Experience has shown this amount to be inade- 
quate. It seems to me important that colleges and universities should not have 
their financial position further burdened because of the impact of large research 
programs. Indirect costs including the provision and maintenance of space, 
payrolling, accounting, personnel, and other common services are essential to 
conducting research. ‘These services cost money and Government-supported 
research has increasingly become a consumer of these services. The policies of 
the various Government departments and agencies differ in their recognition and 
reimbursement of these indirect costs. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the National Science Foundation have the most restrictive 
limitations of all the Federal agencies—that is, the lowest rate of reimbursement— 
in respect to these indirect costs. The National Science Foundation has recom- 
mended a uniform system and policy of recognizing these costs as a part of 
research project cost. A statement on the technique of measuring this cost for 
governmentwide application is now being developed. This budget is designed 
to put into effect this policy. 

Increases are also provided for continuation and expansion of the research 
fellowship program initiated in 1957, and further expansion of the direct research 
activities at Bethesda directed toward full utilization of the Clinical Center and 
related facilities. 

Chronic disease and health of the aged—Among the other highlights of the 
budget for the Public Health Service is the increase proposed to improve com- 
munity services for the chronically ill, especially older persons. The total re- 
quested for this purpose is $2.7 million, compared with $541,800 for the current 
year. This includes $1.5 million for special project grants to public or private 
nonprofit agencies and institutions. Technical assistance and research in the 
development of better health programs for the chronically ill and the aged are 
budgeted at $1.2 million. I consider these additional funds to be an important 
part of our total program for dealing with the problems of aging persons. In 
view of the committee’s interest in the subject of aging we have prepared and are 
filing a separate statement on this subject with your committee. 

Accident prevention.—An increase of $300,000 is requested to strengthen the 
public health programs on accident prevention. These funds will be used to 
foster research, conduct short-term training courses, and appraise existing pro- 
grams. This will permit modest expansion in an important health field. Acci- 
dents are the fourth leading cause of death and the first cause among persons 
between 1 and 35 years of age. Accidents account for 9 million injuries each 
year, including over 300,000 permanent disabilities. The need for stepping up 
our work in this area seems clear. 

Atomic radiation.—The budget requests $608,000 to study potential public 
health problems involved in rapid advances in the use of nuclear energy. These 
funds would be used to help train State and local personnel on the public health 
aspects of reactor development and use, to help States keep current their radiation 
safety codes, to speed up the development of radiation sampling and analysis, 
and to augment research on the health effects of radiation. If we fail to keep 
pace from a health standpoint with the rapid developments in the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy, there may be serious impediments to the total program and 
unnecessary hazard to the health of many persons. 

Air-pollution control.—The budget proposes a total ef $4.1 million eompared 
with $2.74 million this year, for control of air pollution, a problem of growing 
national importance. 
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Much of the proposed increase would be devoted to research on new and com- 
plex pollutants and to the search for better and more economical methods of 
measuring and controlling pollution. Studies on the effects of air pollution on 
health would be intensified. More technical assistance and financial aid would 
be made available to State and local air pollution control agencies or to other 
public agencies concerned with air-pollution control for demonstration projects. 
Programs for training personnel also would be expanded. 

W ater-pollution control.—Exclusive of construction grants for sewage-treatment 
works which remain at $50 million, the budget proposes an increase of $2.4 million 
for control of water pollution, to a total of $6.6 million. 

This would expand from $2 million to $3 million funds available for grants to 
States and interstate water pollution-control agencies to help them conduct 
stream surveys, promote construction of treatment plants, and train personnel 
for pollution-control programs. Increased funds are also requested for research 
and for collecting better factual data on the pollution of the Nation’s major 
waterways. Usable water is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain in adequate 
quantities and is obviously important to the further expansion of the Nation’s 
cities, communities, and industries. Holding down and reducing pollution is 
an essential means of making maximum use of available water. 

Grants for health services and training—An increase from $12 million to $15 
million is requested for general health grants to States, primarily to support and 
stimulate the development of better local public health programs. I have 
previously referred to the special project grant authority to assist in developing 
new approaches to the health services for the aging and those afflicted with 
chronic disease. It is our hope that the additional funds requested here for 
grants to all States will assist State and local health departments in developing 
health services for these groups. To develop more trained public health person- 
nel, an increase from $1 million to $2 million is requested for traineeships and 
training grants to help physicians, nurses, engineers, and other specialists obtain 
graduate training in public health. This program was begun in fiscal year 1957. 

Nursing shortage-—The number of professional nurses, practical nurses and 
nursing aids employed has increased considerably during the past 2 years, but 
the need for all types of nursing personnel also continues to increase very rapidly. 
The Department is actively concerned with the problem of meeting these needs. 
Through several programs, mainly in the Public Health Service and the Office 
of Education, the Department is providing significant assistance in adding to the 
supply of nurses, improving their training, and attaining better utilization of 
their skills. 

The Health Amendments Act of 1956 provided in title I for the training of 
professional nurses in public health nursing, and in title I] for the advanced 
training of professional nurses. Title III of this legislation amended the Vocational 
Education Act to expand and improve practical nurse training. 

The Public Health Service provides scholarships and fellowships for graduate 
nurses and for nurses in advanced professional preparation. An increase of $1 
million—to a total of $3 million—is requested for this training program. Grants 
for research in nursing are also an important part of the total plan for dealing 
with the nurse shortage. 

Large responsibility rests in the Public Health Service Division of Nursing 
Resources for improving the value of each hour of nursing service available to 
patients. To accomplish this objective, several action programs are under way. 

In brief, the Department’s major activities in this field, in addition to seeking 
to add to the supply of nurses, may be grouped as follows: (1) improvement in the 
training of nursing personnel; (2) encouraging wide use of improved methods of 
utilizing nursing skills; and (3) developing additional new methods of utilizing 
nursing skills effectively. In vigorously carrying out a range of activities to 
reach these objectives, the Department works closely and cooperatively with 
hospital and nursing associations. A separate report on our steps to deal with the 
nurse shortage is being filed with your committee. 

Indian health activities—The budget proposes an appropriation of $43.9 
million—an increase of $5.2 million—to further expand health services for Ameri- 
san Indians and Alaskans. The long-range goal is to bring the health of the 
Indian up to the standard enjoyed by the rest of the population. Their health 
status is still deplorably below that level. Our efforts are directed at increasing 
the availability of health services with emphasis on preventive health and health 
education. This is a situation where we have both the technical competence and 
the clear obligation to use it to assist the Indians to raise their levels of health as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Operation of hospitals—The budget provides for strengthening the staff and 
improving the equipment of the Public Health Service hospitals. This increase 
is designed to improve the medical-care program and relieve the currently over- 
taxed staff. Surveys were recently made of five Public Health Service hospitals 
by teams of outside experts. In all of the hospitals surveyed, the teams inde- 
pendently concluded that the staffing was extremely tight in relationship to work- 
load and in some cases clearly inadequate. They all concluded that funds avail- 
able for the purchase of equipment were insufficient to provide the essentials for 
an adequate medical-care program. I am convinced that their evaluation was a 
fair one. This budget reflects essential funds needed to overcome the deficiencies 
which they pointed out. 

Other increases.—Other increases cover the new dependents’ medical-care 
program for the uniformed services (funds are included to cover the dependents of 
personnel of the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service); a $1 million grant to the Territory of Alaska 
for care of the mentally ill under the Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act enacted 
last vear; and a small but very desirable increase for the development and coordi- 
nation of improved employee health services for all Government employees. 
Industry has learned that good employee health services pay off in increased 
productivity. Funds are also included for the recently transferred National 
Library of Medicine. Increased funds are also required for full-year operation of 
the national health survey which was authorized last year. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, — $7,337,000 

The 1958 budget provides for a personnel expansion to relieve the overtaxed 
hospital staff. A recent study of the hospital’s operations, using the standards of 
the American Psychiatrie Association, indicated that the hospital is very seriously 
understaffed in many of its activities. This coincides with the direct observation 
of the Superintendent of the hospital. 

The use of the new tranquillizing drugs has had a very substantial effect on the 
hospital’s operations. Patients that heretofore required little more than custody 
care are now able to respond to treatment. This is a very gratifying development 
in the care of the mentally ill. To capitalize on this opportunity, more staff 
should be provided. More attendants, nurses, and psychiatrists are needed to 
improve treatment and more social workers are needed to help the patient and his 
family prepare for a return to the community. I urge your favorable consider- 
ation of this increase. 

The net decrease in the funds for St. Elizabeths Hospital is caused by the fact 
that $7,314,000 was appropriated for construction of the maximum security 
building in 1957, a nonrecurring expense. 


Social Security Administration, + $109,728,692 

Public Assistance.—The preponderance of the budget increase for the Social 
Security Administration covers publie assistance grants. The budget estimates 
$1.7 billion, an increase of $102 million, in grants to States for assistance to the 
needy aged, blind, disabled, and dependent children. The increase is occasioned 
primarily by the provisions of the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which increased Federal participation and authorized Federal participation in the 
provision of medical care for public assistance recipients. The number of aged 
persons receiving assistance has been generally declining but increases are ex- 
pected in the number of dependent children and blind and disabled persons. 

Provision is made for the initiation of a training grant program authorized in 
last year’s social-security bill. The request is for $2.5 million to increase and 
improve the supply of professionally trained welfare personnel. This training 
will emphasize means of coping with the complex human problems involved in 
dependency. The shortage of trained social workers is quite serious. By increas- 
ing the number and quality of trained personnel in the administration of the publie 
assistance program, it should be possible to assist more recipients to help them- 
selves become self-reliant and no longer dependent upon public assistance. This 
is an important element of what I consider a constructive approach to welfare 
work, and together with the social-security research funds which I shall mention 
in a moment, is probably the most significant opportunity we have for reducing 
publie assistance grants. 

Children’s Bureau.—The budget proposes $41.5 million for the Children’s 
Bureau for grants to States for improvement of maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s services, and child welfare. This is an increase of $2.1 million over the 
current year and largely reflects a proposed expansion in child-welfare services. 
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These increased funds will extend needed services in the States and help them 
to adjust to the tremendous growth in child population over the past several 
years and the increasing complexity of our highly mobile Nation. It is obvious 
that child-welfare services which seek to help children and their parents adjust to 
the most difficult aspects of early life—the trauma that come from broken homes, 
mental retardation, migration, and many other difficulties—can assist in heading 
off much more serious difficulties later. 

For the research, advisory services, and other activities of the Bureau itself, 
the budget requests $2.2 million, an increase of $227,000. This increase in 
research and service is not large but is another important element of the con- 
structive approach to problems in these fields. 

_ Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.—The financing of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance does not involve appropriated funds. It is 
financed entirely from trust funds outside of the regular budget. Nevertheless, 
its operations involve expenditures which far exceed those spent by all of the 
other segments of the Department put together. The budget anticipates an 
increase in the number of persons receiving benefits at year end from 10,270,000 
in 1957 to 11,193,000 in 1958. Benefit payments are expected to increase from 
$6.3 billion in 1957 to $7.2 billion in 1958. 

The proposed administrative expense budget for 1958 is $131 million—an 
increase of $9.5 million over the current year. As you know, this is a budget which 
is developed on a measured workload basis and uses current unit cost of per- 
formance. Although most other units of the Department do not lend themselves 
to measuring increases in productiveiy in any very precise way, we have figures 
in this area to demonstrate improved efficiency. The productivity per employee 
has increased 35 percent since 1950. Only 1.9 cents of each dollar of expenditure 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance goes for administrative 
expenses; the reamining 98.1 cents is for direct benefit payments to insured 
individuals. 

This budget reflects a continuation of the policy of frugal management of these 
trust funds. There is an increase in fund requirements because 1958 is the first 
full year of operation under the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Social security research.—The budget requests $2.1 million to launch a program 
of social-security research. These funds will support 35 to 40 research projects 
by public or nonprofit private organizations to identify causes of dependency and 
develop and demonstrate ways of overcoming them. I am constantly mindful 
of the fact that nearly two-thirds of the entire budget (under existing legislation) 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare goes for public assistance 
grants. If we are to have any real chance of substantially reducing these large 
outlays in a humane and constructive way, it must be through improving our 
understanding of how to reduce dependency. This is the reason I feel so keenly 
that this research program of the Social Security Administration is a very wise 
long-range investment. 

One further important item of increase in the Social Security Administration 
relates to strengthening the staff of the Office of the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner has a very small staff, an inadequate staff, to cope with his sizable 
responsibilities for the management of the operating programs plus the job of 
collecting and analyzing material on all aspects of social security including hospital 
and medical care insurance trends and developments in private retirement systems. 
I urge your favorable consideration of the requested increase for this office. 

Office of the Secretary, +- $693,538 

Appropriations made to the Office of the Secretary consist of the immediate 
office, the Office of Field Administration, the Office of the General Counsel, and 
the surplus property program. These are relatively small organizations for the 
responsibilities assigned to them. They have not fully kept pace with the pro- 
gram expansion throughout the Department which has had significant workload 
impact upon them. The requested increases have been carefully considered and 
met the tests of minimum needs to perform an effective job. Since I plan to 
testify in support of the budget for the Office of the Secretary, I will not attempt 
to further highlight that budget here. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Secretary Fotsom. Now we will turn to page 21 of the statement, 
and discuss the effect of the House action. 
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The House in acting on the 1958 appropriation bill for this Depart- 
ment decreased the request for appropriations by $98,578,000. Of 
this reduction, $79,400,000 applies to grants to States for public as- 
sistance. The Social Security Act which authorizes the appropriation 
establishes a basic formula for matching State expenditures for public 
assistance, and in effect pledges the United States Government to pay 
the sums required by the matching formulas. Thus, this is an item 
which is not subject to administrative control. 

The House Appropriations Committee noted in their report that 
the Department’s estimates fail to give adequate consideration to the 
liberalized social insurance program, the effect it should have on re- 
ducing public assistance rolls, and it further indicated that they did 
not believe adequate consideration had been given to the impact on 
public assistance which could be expected from the expanded voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. I sincerely hope the committee was 
right. 

“T am certain that—long range—these two programs will reduce the 
public assistance rolls. However, we do not expect them to result 
immediately in reduced public assistance expenditures in anything 
like the order of magnitude represented by this reduction, since we 
did take these factors into consideration in our estimate. The budget 
represents our best estimate of requirements. 


REQUESTS FOR RESTORATION 


Outside of this major item, which is not subject to administrative 
control, the House made reductions in 24 items amounting to 
$19,178,000. I have carefully reviewed each of the programs affected 
by these reductions. I strongly recommend that the Senate restore 
funds in 9 of these appropriations for a net increase of $11,747,000 
over the House allowance. 

Some of the reductions made by the House would eliminate or 
retard constructive programs which would reduce want and de- 
pendency in the future, and thus in the long run return far more than 
their cost. Some of the reduction would leave grave deficiencies in 
the Nation’s approach to growing problems such as the health of the 
aging population, the anticipated doubling or tripling of college 
enrollments, and the health effects of atomic radiation. To deny 
relatively small but prudent and sound investments in these pro- 
grams is a false economy which will only pile up greater cost and more 
acute emergencies later. The items amount to about $11 ,800,000. 

I do not wish to imply, by not specifically appealing for a restora- 
tion of the other items in specific dollar amounts, that I am any less 
persuaded of the desirability or need for these items than when the 
budget was first presented. I believe the Department’s budget was 
sound, prudent, and economical in the best sense. I recognize, how- 
ever, that the House allowances generally permit limited forward 
progress in these other items. 

For whatever guidance it may give the committee, I have restricted 
my appeals for restoration of specific dollar amounts to the most 
urgent and critical needs adversely affected by House action. I have 
instructed the officials of the various units of the Department, who 
will testify later, to explain fully to the committee the effects of all 
the reductions made by the House in the programs and services of 
their agencies. 
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In addition to the decrease in funds, there were certain other House 
actions which I would like to call to your attention related to the 
appropriation language which was deleted by the House and certain 
limitations inserted by the House. I will speak briefly to each of 
the major items on which I recommend a change in the House bill. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Four appropriations under the heading ‘Office of Education” were 
reduced: Funds for the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, $300,000; funds for research and services of the 
Office of Education, $500,000; funds for the engineering services for 
school construction in federally affected areas, $100,000; and funds 
for the promotion and development of vocational educ ation, $308,000. 
In addition, one appropriation—grants for library services—was in- 
creased $2 million by House : action. 

I recommend that the Senate restore $200,000 for the operation of 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, and 
reduce the appropriation for grants for library services to the budget 
estimate. Although I am not appealing the reduction in educational 
services, I believe that expansion of services by the Office of Education 
to be a sound and desirable objective. Nonetheless, as a practical 
matter, I recognize that the House allowance permits modest forward 
progress in the educational field, and have restricted my request to 
the Senate for restoration of funds to the more critical areas adversely 
affected by House action. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The budget requested $300,000 for the second and final year of the 
Committee’s activity. The House Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended $200,000. This amount was deleted by an amendment on the 
floor of the House. I strongly urge the Senate to restore at least 
$200,000 so that this Committee may complete this important work 
which is now well underway. 

The need for public discussion, study, planning, and the develop- 
ment of action plans related to higher education is obvious. The in- 
crease in potential enrollment in our institutions of higher learning in 
a relatively few vears will far exceed the current physic al and teach- 
ing capacity of our institutions. We have the opportunity of plan- 
ning now to meet this problem in a constructive way. If careful 
plans are not laid now, in a few years the Federal, State, and local 
governments will be faced with pressing demands for stopgap emer- 
gency action which may be more costly in the long run and perhaps 
less wise and less effective. 


GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


The budget estimate requests an appropriation of $3 million, almost 
$1 million above the 1957 level. The House allowed $5 million, which 
is $2 million above the budget estimate. The budget was prepared 
giving careful consideration to a planned program of ‘forward progress 
in a balanced approach to the many areas of need in the fields of 
health, education, and welfare, and giving consideration to the total 
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impact of these programs on the economy and taking into account 
the desire to hold total Government expenditures at the lowest level 
consistent with Federal responsibilities. 

As a part of this balanced program a $1 million increase was 
requested for grants to States for library services. A further increase 
of $2 million would, in my judgment, advance this program dis- 
proportionately to many other important and needed programs. For 
these reasons | cannot support the House allowance, and recommend 
that the Senate reduce the appropriation to the budget estimate. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The House reduced the budget estimate for the Public Health 
Service by $13,964,060. I recommend the restoration of $8,703,000 
of this reduction in order to expand health services for the aging 
and chronically ill, meet the public health challenge of expanded 
use of fissionable materials, and to carry out the planned program of 
improved health services to Indians. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


The House reduced the budget estimate by $5,017,000. Direct 
operations were reduced by $517,000, which will reduce the effort in 
studies related to health of the aging and chronically ill, accident 
prevention, and occupational health. This will retard the planned 
program but will permit limited forward progress, so 1 make no 
appeal. 

The remaining reduction, which I do wish to appeal, covers the 
elimination of $1.5 million for special project grants in the field of 
aging and the chronically ill, and a proposed increase of $3 million in 
grants to States which the States would be encouraged to use in ex- 
pansion of their health services to the aging. The aging population 
is growing very rapidly. Much more ‘needs to be done, both in 
developing new and improved public health approaches to the prob- 
lems of the aging and in extending the techniques already developed. 
| urge vour favorable consideration of this request for restoration of 
$4.5 million. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


The House reduced the budget estimate by $423,000. Included in 
this reduction was the total increase requested for radiological health, 
amounting to $213,000. The radiological health program is aimed at 
meeting the complex public-health problems—of radiation in this 
atomic age. With exposure to radiation growing daily, and in face of 
the realization that it is the total lifetime cumulative dose for each 
individual that is of transcendent importance, we must move quickly 
to develop public-health knowledge and methods to deal with domestic 


use of fissionable materials. 1, therefore, request that $213,000 of the 
decrease be restored. 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


The House decreased the budget estimate by $3,990,000, thus 
eliminating ali of the funds requested for program expansion. 
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The Indian health program was transferred to this Department on 
July 1, 1955. With the increased funds made available by the Con- 
gress for the first 2 years of this program we have made marked 
progress. The health status of the Indians is still at a very low level, 
and the goal of providing health service that will give him the oppor- 
tunity of achiev ing the level of health of the rest of our population is 
far from achieved. The comprehensive survey of Indian health, just 
completed by the Public Health Service at the direction of Congress, 
fully confirms this. The House reduction impairs the progress of the 
program and will deny the planned increase in hospitalization and 
health services so vitally needed. I urge you to restore the entire 
reduction of $3,990,000. 

I am not requesting restoration of the construction funds for the 
Indian health program, not because the work is not necessary but 
because I believe that it can be deferred until 1959 without crippling 
effect. 

In addition to the decrease in funds for Public Health Service pro- 
grams made by the House, it enacted certain restrictive and revised 
appropriation language which I would like to discuss. 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The House bill appropriates $121,200,000, the full amount of the 
budget estimate. However, the House bill provides for a different 
distribution of the funds than the budget estimate. The House bill 
increases the budget estimate for part C, the original Hill-Burton 
program, by $9 million, and correspondingly decreases the budget 
estimate for part G, the special categories of facilities, by $9 million. 
I do not dispute that the $9 million could be effectively used for general 
hospitals, but I believe that we will better serve the health needs of 
the country if we give increasing attention to the development of the 
specialized facilities which provide more economical service to the 
aging and chronically ill. I therefore recommend that you restore 
the distribution recommended in the budget. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The House approved the amount in the budget for each account 
under the National Institutes of Health. However, the House in- 
serted in the bill language prohibiting the payment of indirect costs 
in excess of 15 percent of direct cost for any research grant. 

Heretofore there has been no prohibition language in the appro- 
priation at all. The budget program included a proposal to change 
the research grant policy on overhead payments to colleges and uni- 
versities. It was planned to change from a policy of not to exceed 
15 percent for indirect costs to full indirect costs, estimated to average 
about 25 percent. 

This change was proposed as part of a governmentwide program of 
recognizing all elements of research project cost performed by colleges 
and universities and applying a uniform policy of measuring these 
costs. 

As I indicated earlier, these are real costs though not as readily 
identifiable as direct costs. They should be recognized and paid for. 
Failure to provide for the full indirect costs of research grants places 
a fiscal burden on these institutions which will adversely affect their 
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teaching programs and slow up the further development of their 
research work. 

As I have previously indicated, this Department is making less 
adequate reimbursement than most other departments and agencies. 
I recommend elimination of the restrictive proviso inserted in the 
House bill. 

As I brought out in the part I did not read, the survey showed 
that this Department and the National Science Foundation are the 
only ones that allow as low an overhead as 15 precent. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the other departments allow a much higher 
percentage. 


SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The House decreased the budget estimate for the Federal share of 
the cost of hospital operations by $265,000. The reduction not only 
eliminates the 10 percent staffing increase proposed in the budget, 
but reduces the funds below the amount necessary to sustain the 
current level of expenses by $85,000. 

I believe that the increase in hospital funds as recommended in the 
budget is fully justified to provide advance treatment techniques and 
capitalize on the treatment opportunities afforded by the use of 
tranquilizing drugs. 

In order to assure ourselves and the Congress of the needs of the 
hospital, we are appointing a group of professional expert independent 
consultants to appraise the staffing a operating needs of the Loosital 
and to review the self-directed study made by the hospital. The 
results of this study will be used to develop the 1959 budget. Mean- 
while, I strongly recommend that the hospital be supported at not 
less than the current operating expense level, and urge you to restore 
at least $85,000 of the House reduction. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Exclusive of grants for public assistance, the House reduced the 
budget estimate by $5,065,000 in appropriated funds and $1,004,000 
in trust funds. 

I am recommending restoration of $4,680,000 of this decrease to 
initiate the important constructive programs of training public welfare 
personnel and undertaking cooperative research and demonstration 
projects in social security. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL 


The budget request included $2.5 million for grants to States to 
inaugurate a much needed program of professional training of public 
welfare personnel. The House disallowed the entire amount. 

This program was authorized in the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1956. There is a serious lack of professionally trained wel- 
fare workers. In order to carry out the stated congressional objective, 
helping public assistance recipients to become self-supporting and 
financially independent, it is important that the program be adminis- 
tered by fully trained staff. This training program therefore offers a 
real hope for decreasing the need for public assistance which now 
takes such a lion’s share of the Department’s budget. 


91359—57——18 
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There are several examples of dramatic results achieved when a 
trained staff is assigned to work intensively at attacking the cause of 
dependency and helping people reach an independent status. This 
type of service needs to be extended much more broadly, and this will 
require more professional training of welfare personnel. I urge your 
favorable consideration of this constructive approach to welfare work. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The House decreased the budget estimate by $316,000 for salaries 
and expenses in the Bureau of Public Assistance. Of this amount, 
$100,000 was disallowed because it pertained to the administration of 
the grant program for training public welfare personnel. | recommend 
restoration of the $100,000 to carry out the training program. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


The budget included $2,080,000 for a research program in social 
security. The entire amount was deleted by the House. 

This request is for the inauguration of a program in research into 
the causes of dependency and to develop methods of preventing or 
overcoming them. This program was authorized in the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1956. 

We have demonstrated the effectiveness of research in many areas, 
medical science, the physical sciences, and in our military prepared- 
ness. However, research in the social sciences has been quite limited. 

In this Department we are spending over $1.6 billion for public 
assistance. Yet little is known about the causes of dependency and 
how to prevent or overcome the social forces that bring about public 
dependency. This program is proposed as a modest and limited 
approac h to selected research projects designed to find these answers. 

This program and ro companion effort “of tr aining for public wel- 
fare workers offer a real opportunity to take constructive steps to 
decrease the public shehotionts e rolls. I feel that a small sum spent to 
find some answers to the problems with which we deal can result in 
very substantial savings in public funds for the future. I look upon 
this research program as an economy measure and in the nature of an 
investment. 

Not only is this program and the training of public welfare workers 
a sound, long-range investment, but, what is even more important, 
they are constructive, humanitarian programs. These programs will 
mean that people who would otherwise be dependent and perhaps 
despondent will be brought back into self-supporting and self-reliant 
members of society. 

I urge your support. of this effort, and recommend restoration of 
$2,080,000 deleted by the House. 


LIMITATION ON STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The House inserted a proviso limiting the amount of funds available 
for State and local administrative expenses. This proviso has the 
effect of making a material modification of the Social Security Act 
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and changing the basic Federal-State partnership relationship in the 
administration of the public assistance program. 

The basic law authorizes 50-50 matching of necessary and proper 
administrative expenses. The appropriation proviso would establish 
a dollar ceiling. This seems unwise when we realize that 1956 social 
security amendments established a new arrangement for matching 
expenses of medical care which will create a new administrative burden 
on the States and encourages provision of services to recipients to 
assist them in overcoming their public dependency through self-help. 

It would be false economy to hold down administrative expenses 
which hold the promise of keeping ineligibles off the public-assistance 
rolls and assisting others to become self-sufficient. 

Concérn has been evidenced at the disparity in cost from one State 
toanother. This is a complex subject on which much analytical work 
has been done. These analyses have indicated many reasons for the 
differences, including salary disparity related to the economy of the 
several States, and the significant differences in the programs of the 
several States, partic ularly the laws governing eligibility such as 
responsibility of relatives and lien laws. 

| am appreciative of the concern expressed by the Congress for an 
item which exceeds $100 million in appropriated funds. I assure the 
committee that we in the Department also have concern for an area of 
operations that involves such large amounts. We intend to intensify 
our review of these expenditures, assure ourselves to an even greater 
degrée than presently that they are all necessary and proper. I expect 
to be in a position when we appear next year to give you the results of 
this effort. 


RESTRICTIVE PROVISO 


l urge the deletion of this restrictive proviso and the continued 
administration of the basic law as enacted. If the Congress concludes 
that Federal-State relations should be changed with respect to State 
and local administrative expenses, I believe that the matter should be 
taken up as a matter of substantive legislation amending the Social 
neenrty Act 

The restrictive proviso enacted by the House places the administra- 
tors of the program in a difficult if not impossible position. There is 
no legislative direction as to how to apply such a limitation. Many 
Members of Congress would be opposed to a flat percentage reduction 
affecting all of the States. On the other hand, we find it difficult to 
identify a basis for reducing individual State expenses on any selective 
basis. I therefore recommend that the proviso be stricken. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The House allowance decreased the budget for items under the 
heading “Office of the Secretary” by $386,000, of which $57,000 was 
reduction in trust-fund expenditures. 

While I consider all of the estimates to be desirable for the efficient 
discharge of our responsibilities, I nonetheless recognize that the 
House did authorize limited expansion. 

Consistent with my desire to appeal selectively only the most critical 
items, J am requesting restoration of only $79,000. This amount is 
requested for the Office of the General Counsel. 
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We operate with a centralized and small legal staff. This staff has 
not been increased in recent years commensurate with the tremendous 
increase in responsibilities and workload. Recently enacted legis- 
lation has had and will continue to have a considerable impact on the 
work of the General Counsel’s office. This legislation included the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security Act which broadened cover- 
age, reduced the retirement age for women, and inaugurated a program 
of disability insurance. 

Other legislation includes the Water Pollution Control Act, transfer 
of the National Library of Medicine, authorization for a national 
health survey, the Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act, the author- 
ization for grants for rural library services, training authorizations 
covering practical nurses, public health personnel and professional 
nurses, and several other legislative enactments. 

In addition to the work resulting from new legislation, it is impor- 
tant that we staff the Office of General Counsel for enforcement of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in order that the legal activities can be 
properly geared to the expanded activities of the Food and Drug 
Administration. I therefore recommend restoration of $79,000 for 
the Office of General Counsel. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Several other appropriation provisions were deleted by the House 
on a point of order, and certain new limitations added. I will not go 
into these as they will be presented as each of the affected appro- 
priations is taken up. I would like to say, however, that the House 
action will in a number of instances interrupt our operations and 
adversely affect the programs, and I urge your consideration of these 
language problems with a view to taking corrective action. 


CONCLUSION 


I have instructed each of the operating agencies to present their 
testimony to you in terms of fully explaining the budget program and 
explaining the effect of House action in terms of the reduction in serv- 
ices and program objectives which will be necessary. This presenta- 
tion will be made even if no appeal from the House action is made in 
order that you will be fully informed on the budget program and the 
effect of the House action in your consideration of the Department 
budget. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiiu. Mr. Secretary, we thank you for your presentation. 

Now that you have completed your introductory statement, Secre- 
tary Folsom, we can go into more detail on the different items. 

As you said, we have before us the heads of each of the operating 
agencies and bureaus, and at the proper time the heads of the par- 
ticular agencies and bureaus will go into detail on their particular 
appropriation items. However, I would like to ask you 1 or 2 ques- 
tions. One is on the matter of this old-age assistance, and the other 
concerns the House cut in the order of some $79,400,000 in grants to 
States for public assistance. 

That $79,400,000 was out of what figure? Do you recall? 

Secretary Foutsom. Perhaps Mr. Kelly can give us that figure. 
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Mr. JAmMes F. Ketiy (Department budget officer). $1,679,400,000. 

Senator Hruu. I take it that if your estimate was correct and the 
House estimate was not, then you would have to come here with a 
deficiency request. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, we would. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Hii. While we are speaking about that we get right into 
this problem mentioned on page 31 of your statement, | believe, and 
that is the matter of Federal funds in the administrative cost of the 
old-age assistance program and your other programs such as your 
crippled children’s program and your program for the blind. 

As you say, the basic act provides that the Federal Government 
should pay 50 percent of these costs. Is that not right? 

Secretary Fousom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. The Social Security Act was enacted in 1935, which 
is 22 years ago. Has there been any time when the Federal Govern- 
ment has not met that obligation as written in the basic act? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Up until 1946 the act provided a limitation of 5 per- 
cent, and in 1946 it was modified to a straight 50-50 matching. 

There has been no instance since then when the States have not 
gotten the full 50 percent of those expenses considered necessary and 

roper. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


The Federal share of State and local administrative expenses was authorized 
as follows for the various public assistance programs during the years indicated: 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


From 1936 to 1946 the Social Security Act authorized payments to the States 
from the Federal appropriation an amount equal to 5 percent of the Federal 
share of assistance payments, such amount to be available for either administration 
or assistance payments. The 1946 amendments revised this authorization to 
allow 50 percent of the costs of proper and efficient administration. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


From 1936 to 1940 the Social Security Act authorized payments to the States 
from the Federal appropriation an amount equal to one-third of State and local 
expenses for the proper and efficient administration of the program. The 1940 
amendments revised this authorization to allow 50 percent of the costs of proper 
and efficient administration. 

AID TO THE BLIND 


From 1936 to 1940 the Social Security Act authorized payments to the States 
from the Federal appropriation an amount equal to 5 percent of the Federal 
share of assistance payments, such amount to be available for either administration 
or assistance payments. The 1940 amendments revised this authorization to 
allow 50 percent of the costs of proper and efficient administration. , 


AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


This program became effective October 1, 1950. The act authorizes 50 percent 
of the costs of proper and efficient administration. 


Senator Hii. In each and every instance then the Federal funds 
have been appropriated? 
Mr. Ketuy. That is right. 
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EFFECT OF DENIAL OF FUNDS 


Senator Hitz. It would seem to me that for the Appropristions 
Committees not to recommend appropriations in amounts necessary 
to this end, it would in effect, be seeking, by denial of funds, to amend 
and change the basic legislation. Is not that the effect? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Pasrorr. Was it all cut out? 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Secretary Fotsom. No. In this case they put a limitation; they 
put a dollar ceiling on the administrative expense. 

However we will reach a point where we have to go beyond that, 
where the States put up more money for administration than we can 
match, we have to put up the funds to match. There again we would 
have to come back and ask for a deficiency. But it makes it difficult 
to apportion the money ahead of time to the States. 

Senator Pasrore. I was merely directing my question to the 
observation made by the chairman, that this was a reversal of statutory 
law. It is not quite that, isit? I mean there is a limitation. 

Senator Hiuu. The effect is that. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, the effect is because you could not provide a 
50-50 matching if you kept to the ceiling. 

Senator Pastore. Beyond a certain point. 

Senator Hix. If you do not put up the funds you do not carry out 
the basic provisions of the act. 

Of course, technically it would not be an amendment of the provi- 
sion. Of course, the provision would remain in the statute as it is, 
but the effect would be to remain in the provision. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The same could be said of the $79,400,000 in the public assistance; 
could it not? Could you make the same argument there, too? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not think so because the nature of this program 
is that the Federal Government pledges itself to meet the payments 
under a matching formula, and if the program is underestimated, 
then the practice has been to make up that deficiency in deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations, and to pay the States the portion 
that was not supplied in the original appropriation. 

Senator Pastore. Let me understand the dollar limitation a little 
better. Can you explain that in a little more detail? 

Why is that a change? Where do we get the limitation? 

Secretary Fotsom. We have a problem right now in the deficiency 
appropriation for the current year. It seems they wanted to put a 
limitation there. We have asked for an additional amount for these 
administrative expenses, and so far we have not been given it. If we 
are not given it we are going to have to cut down on the administrative 
expenses to States in the next 2 months. 

Some States have a definite law that they will not put up any money 
for administration unless it is matched by the Federal Government. 
If we do not come up with that money now we will just have to stop 
paying assistance to these people and close up shop. 
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That is a concrete case of what is likely to happen if the estimates 
are not right. 

Senator Hi. In other words, it breaks down your whole adminis- 
trative machinery. Is that right? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

When you have an open-end grant of this sort and put a ceiling on it, 
that is not in accord with it. 


LIMITATION LANGUAGE 


Senator Hitt. The House put on two limitations. One was a 
limitation applying to the coming fiscal year, and the other was the 
limitation : 

Provided further, That none of the amount herein appropriated shall be used to 
cover any costs of State and local administration incurred prior to July 1, 1957. 
It is a double proposition. 

Was there any effort made on the floor of the House to strike these 
limitations? 

Mr. Ketiy. There was not. 

Senator Hitz. | do not know why this matter was not presented 
to the House. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Mr. Secretary, do you have what we call a freeze on construction? 
I have particularly in mind the National Library of Medicine. 

One of the reasons that Congress passed that act was to provide 
not only more adequate but also safer housing for that very wonderful 
library. It is generally agreed—I think everywhere, not only in the 
United States but also around the world—that that is the greatest 
medieal library in the world. But it is not very safely housed today. 
A fire could wipe out that library, or a disastrous flood. 

Once that library is destroyed or seriously impaired, all the gold 
at Fort Knox could not restore it. We just could not go out and 
replace those documents. Once gone they are lost forever. 


GENERAL ORDER ON CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Secretary Foutsom. | will have Mr. Kelly speak about the library. 
But there is, you know, a general order covering all Government 
building-construction programs today, those where we have planning 
underway or that are under consideration, because of the general 
construction situation prevailing in the construction industry today. 
So a number of projects were held up because of that. 

Mr. Kelly, would you explain the library situation? 


SELECTION OF SITE FOR LIBRARY 


Mr. Ketriy. On the library, Mr. Chairman, the reason that no 
request for appropriated funds was included in the 1958 budget was 
that the Congress, in enacting the law last year which transferred the 
Library of Medicine to our De partment, authorized the creation of a 
Board of Regents which have the responsibility for selecting a site. 

The planning funds were included for the design of this building i in 
the 1957 appropriation, but we were not in a position to submit a 
construction estimate because the Board of Regents had not met and 
selected a site in time for this budget to be presented. 
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We have now selected architects to start the preliminary work of 
design. The Board of Regents have been appointed and have met, 
and they are meeting again this month and v ‘ll select a site. Until 
that is done, you cannot make up a firm estin .e of construction cost. 

Senator Hitu. But you are going forward with your plans for the 
building, are you not? 

Mr. Ketiy. We are; yes. 

Senator Porrer. And you also have planning money now. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE BUILDING 


Senator Hiiti. We had a good deal of consideration and discussion 
in the committee in the past on the matter of your Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Building in Baltimore. What is the status of that 
money? 

Secretary Foutsom. That is a building for which we have the plans 
in pretty good shape, and could probably start the construction within 
afew months. But that is held up by this general freeze, government- 
wide freeze. 

If that freeze should be lifted in the coming months we could start 
right away on that building. 


INADEQUACY OF FUND AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, one thing that should be added is 
that the money appropriated amounted to around $25 million, and 
we are limited to that. 

As the plans have evolved it has developed that to build the build- 
ing as planned would require about an additional $7 million, to give 
us between $30 million and $31 million, I believe. That money we 
do not have, so that we would be in some restricted position if the 
general freeze would be lifted, and we would not be able to proceed 
because of the limitation to $25 million in the current appropriation. 

Secretary Foutsom. If the freeze is lifted before Congress adjourns 
we can come down and ask for the money. 

Senator H1rti. Would you have to have any further legislation in 
order to proceed, or would you need just the amount of the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Ketty. Just an appropriation. 

Senator Hiixi. Could you supply this committee, Mr. Secretary, 
with a copy of that order which places you in this construction? 

Secretary Foutsom. Yes. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, it is not an order. It was a policy ex- 
pressed in the President’s budget message, and we can quote the ap- 
propriate passage. 

(The following was later submitted :) 


EXCERPT FROM THE BupGet MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Pages M 6-7 


We must move forward in some areas while we hold back in others. For ex- 
ample, the needs for schools, highways, and homes are so urgent that I am pro- 
posing to move ahead with programs to help our States, cities, and people under- 
take such construction at a prudent rate. However, in view of the present active 
competition for labor, materials, and equipment, I am not recommending some 
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other desirable construction projects, and I have asked the head of each Federal 
agency to watch closely the timing of construction and to postpone work which 
can be appropriately put off until a later date. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER IN ATLANTA 


Senator Hitu. In that connection, too, I have another question. 

For many years you have had plans for a Communicable Disease 
Center in Atlanta, Ga. What is the status of that? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is a biulding under the lease-purchase program. 
The plans for that building were completed and it has been twice sent 
out for bids, but they have not obtained successful bids within the 
limitations under the lease-purchase program today. 

Senator Hii. Under the language in this bill, lease-purchase is out; 
is it not? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. The House directs that none of the staff of 
the Department engage in any further negotiations and planning with 
respect to the lease-purchase projects. They recommend that we 
seek appropriated funds for those buildings which are necessary and 
which we wish to proceed with. 


LEASE-~PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Secretary, could you enlighten us as to your 
thoughts and recommendations or feelings about the lease-purchase 
program, and particularly this provision in the bill? 

Secretary Foutsom. I do not think I had better comment about the 
lease-purchase program. That is a governmentwide policy of many 
of the departments besides my own. But we are appealing the lan- 
guage because we do not want to hold up some of our projects, such 
as the Food and Drug Administration. 

Senator Hriu. This language is one of the provisos that you have 
referred to in your statement, which provisos you would like to have 
removed? 

Secretary Fousom. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS AFFECTED 


Senator Hitt. How much construction is now affected by this 
proviso? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have only two buildings being currently planned 
under the lease-purchase program, which are the Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta and the Food and Drug Building. 

We are particularly concerned with the effect of this limitation on 
the Food and Drug Building. They will talk to you about that when 
they appear, because there are planning funds now available under 
lease-purchase to go ahead with the design of that building. 

It would be the same building that would be designed whether or 
not we build it with appropriated funds or lease-purchase funds. But 
this proviso would have the effect of stopping that planning after 
July 1 and delaying the building if appropriated funds were not made 
available. 


LOCATION OF NEW FOOD AND DRUG BUILDING 


Senator Pastore. Where is the Food and Drug Building to be 
built? 
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Mr. Ketty. 
Washington. 
Senator Hii. Senator Hayden, do you have any questions? 


It would be located on Third Street 





in Southwest 


INDIAN 





HEALTH 





PROGRAM 





Chairman Haypen. I was particularly interested in the Indian 

iealth program because we transferred it from the Interior Depart- 
ment bill; at least the administration of it. 

I note that the request made to the Bureau of the Budget was 
$45,711,300. The Budget allowed $43,990,000, and the House cut 
$3,990,006 of it allowing $40 million. 

All that I have been able to say about the Public Health Service is 
that it is making remarkable progress in the work particularly among 
our Indians. But there are so many of them and they are so badly 
afflicted with tuberculosis and other diseases that there is just an 
enormous amount of work to do. 

It looks to me like the request that was made was reasonable and 
ought to be carried into effect. We can discuss that later, of course. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any further comments you would like 
to make on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Fotsom. We feel that we should have the original budget 
proposal. 

We could hold up probably on some of the construction work with- 
out having a crippling effect on the program. But we would still say 
the budget is reasonable and should be allowed. 

Senator Hiii. But you did not appeal the reduction, did you? 

Secretary Fotsom. We appealed the reduction for the operating 
part of it, but not for construction. 

Senator Hiiu. Do you have anything else, Senator HaypEN? 

Chairman Haypen. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Tuyr? 
Senator Toys. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 









TRAINING 





OF 





PUBLIC 





WELFARE 





PERSONNEL 


Mr. Secretary, on page 28 of your statement you discuss the grants 
to States for training of public welfare personnel, $2.5 million for 
professional training of public welfare personnel. I do not know what 
all is involved in that training. Do you propose to take the present 
personnel and set up a school of training? Or just what is involved? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. This is in the form of grants to States so 
that they can, in turn, make grants to institutions, schools of social 
work and others to turn out more trained workers for handling public 
assistance funds. It relates only to workers who are handling the 
public assistance program. 

Senator Toye. Then you would assist any college or university by 
such a grant in order to have them develop better facilities to train 
this public welfare worker? 

Secretary Fotsom. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. It is not setting up a school within a State agency, 
is it? 

Secretary Forsom. No. This is mainly help to the individuals 
rather than to the institutions, in the form of scholarships and grants. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that on a scholarship basis? 
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Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Senator Tuyk. So that if someone would like to continue in the 
educational field and he did not have the financial means, this would 
be a way of granting him some assistance in the form of a scholarship? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

We find that there is a great shortage of trained professional workers 
in this field. They can do very effective work there. 


RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Senator Toye. Then I have another reference, Mr. Secretary, 
which is to be found on page 29 of your statement, as follows: “‘Co- 
operative Research or Demonstration Projects in Social Security.” 

You say: 

The budget included $2,080,000 for a research program in social security. 


I am not certain that I know just exactly what is involved in this 
particular field of activity and item. 

SECRETARY Fousom. We found that there are certain counties and 
cities where they made a study of people who have been on relief 
assistance rolls for a number of years, to see why they are on or what 
could be done to put them on a self-supporting basis. 

There again, by using the best trained professional workers in this 
group of people, they have been able to demonstrate that a pretty 
good percentage of the families can be taken off the rolls simply by 
education of such people, giving them a little vocational education or 
physical rehabilitation, advismg them how to seek employment, 
things of that sort, and just studying the situation in each family to 
see what could be done to put them on a self-supporting basis. 

We have several illustrations that are very effective. We have 
illustrations that are very impressive as to what can be done. We 
would like to set up a number of projects of that sort. 

You have two things there: you have demonstration projects; and 
vou also have research grants which could be made to individual 
social service schools, schools of social science, and graduate schools 
at universities, and have them make studies in particular areas and 
see if they could come up with any suggestions as to what can be done. 

It. is really a subject that was in the Social Security Act last year. 

In these schools of social work the social workers were very much 
impressed by the possibilities of these two fields. This is just a start 
to see what can be done. 

Senator Tuyr. Is there a possibility that if you pursue this research 
that you might be able to eliminate the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment in those that are now receiving that aid? 

Secretary Foitsom. I think it is probably the most constructive 
thing that we have recommended because the thing that has concerned 
me naturally is that in the budget we have $1, 600 million in the form 
of public-assistance grants. While we can expect a reduction in the 
old-age assistance grants as the social-insurance program continues to 
increase, people on those rolls have decreased very little in recent years 
despite the fact that we have had a big increase in the number of people 
on social-security rolls. 
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AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


But the other programs like aid to dependent children continue to 
increase. This is such a big item that we think something ought to 
be done to look ahead into the future to see if we cannot reduce it. 
This is the way, it seems to me, by putting a little money for research 
and training, we might be able to accomplish a great deal in the 
future in the way of reducing the cost of public assistance It is just 
a sound investment that you make, like you make in many research 
projects, like your medical research and many other things. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

Senator Hii. Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. I would prefer to wait until we get to the item- 
by-item procedure, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hin. I might say here, Senator Pastore, that I thought 
you had a very interesting discussion here yesterday with the Labor 
Department representative about atomic radiation. Do you want to 
wait until we get into that? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, I would prefer to wait until we get into that. 

Senator Hriu. Senator Dworshak. 


GRANTS AND MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. I would like to inquire about your program of 
grants and matching funds in the various States, which means that 
you do not have absolute control over your expenditures. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


How many new employees are you asking for in this budget for 
next year as compared with the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Ketty. The grand total number of positions authorized to the 
Department is 50,956 in 1957. That figure goes to 55,620 in 1958. 

Senator DworsHax. How much of an increase is that? 

Mr. Muues. 4,664. 

Mr. Ketiy. However, it should be pointed out that a substantial 
part of that increase actually i is occurring this year in connection with 
supplemental requests related to the expansion of the Social Security 
Act which are now under consideration by the Congress. 

Senator DworsHak. What would be the net proposed increase for 
this next year, taking into consideration the implementation of that 
new legislation i in the current fiscal year? 

ee Ketiy. The net increase after taking that into consideration 

2,123, and 854 of that was authorized by the House. 

<iieanen DworsHak. Why do you need 2,123 more people if you are 
already making allowance for expanded programs? What work will 
be necessary to be done by these additional employes? 

Mr. Ketty. One of the increases—and I do not have the precise 
figures in front of me here—is the continued expansion toward full 
utilization, which substantially occurs in fiscal 1958 at the Clinical 
Center of the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda. 

Another part of the increase relates to the program expansion for 
the improvement of the care of Indians in the Indian health program 
which was transferred. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. What would be the total personnel of the 
National Institutes of Health? 


Mr. Ketiy. I would have to supply that, but it is approximately 
6,000. 


(The information requested follows;) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Position table 


Employment as of Feb. ri SO cn cawahnnlnne tas rettpaetetde sash ocean 
Enacted, 1957 : 7 
Budget estimate, 1958__ ele 7, 35 


House ¢ allowance, 1958 7. 301 


1 Net reduction due to: 
Position increase in National Cancer Institute. 


intel nateieioani 14 
Position reduction due to deletion of authority by House for. ope ration of eafet tera. -- —63 
(PON civic nos pn wce anne wc seduces abigielenteend ctrantats ential dSbainipases eieaiedsdaedaaaie cae ieee ae —49 


Senator Dworsuak. That is the maximum planning for their entire 
operation? 

Mr. Ketty. It is pretty close to it. 

Senator DworsHak. All of those employees are located here, are 
they? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsuHaxk. None in the field? 

Mr. Ketty. A relative few connected with a couple of field labora- 
tories that they have, but substantially all are in Bethesda. 

Senator DworsnHak. In our National Institutes of Health, our 
health programs, most of the money is in the form of grants to 
colleges and research institutions, is it not? 

Mr. Ketiy. Most of it is; yes. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the increased workload in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health? 

Secretary Fotsom. They do considerable research; about 35 or 40 
percent of the funds are for direct research, 


TOTAL PATIENTS 


Senator DworsHak. How many patients do you have there now? 

Mr. Ketiy. The bed capacity is about 510, and all of those beds 
will have been activated by the end of this fiscal year, and then they 
will average about 80 to 85 percent occupancy. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you need 6,000 employees to take care of 
500 beds? 

Secretary Foutsom. No; that is not the correct impression. They 
do a considerable amount of research. 

Senator DworsHak. I know they do, but that is the realistic, im- 
portant, practical part of it. I appreciate that they do research. 

Secretary Fousom. The research is not all done just on the patients. 

Senator DworsHak. I know that. But you do use those people in 
the research program. 

Secretary Foutsom. That is just a supplement to the research work. 

Senator DworsHak. What I am trying to find out is that 6,000 
people are not employed by colleges or universities or institutions 
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receiving grants; that they are all directly employed by the National 
Institutes of Health in this area. Is that correct? 
Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 












HOUSE CUT IN PERSONNEL INCREASE 


















Senator DworsHak. You say the House cut out about 600 or 700 
of your proposed personnel increase? 

Mr. Kewiy. Just a little more than that. The reduction was 1,269. 

Senator DworsHak. And, if that is not restored, will you be back 
here before the end of the year to get a supplemental? Or will you 
try to readjust the operation so you can get along with the increase? 

Mr. Ketiy. The request, of course, which the Sec retary is request- 
ing today is for restoration of a limited number of those items, designed 
to set our program for the whole fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Dworsuak. In other words, the Secre ‘tary has recognized 
that it is not necessary to have this total increase of about 2,100 that 
you mentioned for the next year in addition to the implementation 
which has taken place this year oa new legislation programs. Did 
you not say the figure was about 2,100? 

Mr. Kenry. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. And you do not think it is necessary, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; we still think our original budget was a 
sound one, but we will go along with the House on part of these 
reductions. 

Of course, I might say, also, that we are making every effort all the 
way through the Department to cut down on personnel and increase 
efficiency. We have some rather startling figures to show what we 
do in the way of increasing efficiency. 























IMPROVING EFFICIENCY 












For instance, take the social security, where you have one big 
operation, where we can measure an outfit quite well. They have 
figures going back for a number of years. I recall from 1950 to 1956, 
a 6-year period, they have increased the output per man-hour by 
35 percent, which is a very good record. 

I think that we are having studies made of every department, 
every agency, to see if there are not ways in which we can cut down 
inefficiencies or improve efficiency and increase the output per man- 
hour. I think we can make progress. 

The difficulty is with these new programs, of course, like in social 
security, where we have to add more people. We had 14 million 
people included in the social-security system only a short time ago. 

Senator DworsHak. The personne! required in connection with that 
is not iacluded in the 2,100? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. As I say, we have an expanding program. 
We also have the disability-insurance provision. So there is no way 
we can prevent some increase. 

Senator DworsHak. You are, are you not, under a mandate by the 
Congress to administer these programs? 

Secretary Fotsom. We are trying to hold the increase at just a 
minimum figure, and, if we can, we are trying to cut down wherever 
possible. I assure you we are making every effort we can. 
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REEXAMINATION OF BUDGET ITEMS 


Senator Dworsuak. | understand that recently the President 
requested all the executive departments to reexamine their budgets for 
next year to determine whether any additional reductions can be made. 
Have you done that with this budget? Have you reexamined the 
various items to determine where additional cuts may be made? 

Secretary Fotsom. We did that before we prepared our statement 
here, to see whether we could, but we have not been able to find any 
place to cut them. 

Senator DworsnHak. If any cuts are made then it will evolve upon 
the Congress to make the re duction; is that correct? 

Secretary Fousom. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Hiiu. Do you have any further questions, Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
Senator HiLu. Senator Potter. 













EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL 





REHABILITATION 





Senator Porrer. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. I will 
go further into it when Miss Switzer is here for the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

| was wondering about the result of the legislation that was passed, 
| think, 3 years ago, to greatly expand the program. I assume from 
your budget request for grants to States and other agencies that there 
is quite an increase over last year. | assume the States now are buid- 
ing up their programs to take advantage of the provisions of the law. 

Secretary Foutsom. We find there are still some States that are not 
putting up the full amount, but they are decreasing a number of 
States. There are only a few States that are not taking full advantage 
of the program. 

How many are there, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mixes. It is much more than that that are not taking full 
advantage. 

Secretary Fousom. We still have quite a long way to go then. 

Mr. Ketuy. It is interesting to note, though, that State funds 
exceeded our estimates of the amount of funds that would be available 
for this program. This afternoon we are appearing in the Senate for a 
deficiency to obtain additional $1.5 million to match the funds that 
the States have put up in the last fiscal year. 





TOTAL PERSONS REHABILITATED 


Secretary Fotsom. Last year 66,000 were rehabilitated, and this 
year we expect to reach 76, 000, and we hope in 1958 to reach 90,000. 

So it is progress. But we still have quite a long way to go. 

Senator Porrer. 1 assume that Miss Switzer will have a break- 
down as to your rehabilitations, the number that we have rehabili- 
tated, as to whether they came from the relief rolls or other agencies? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. She has that information. 

And, as I recall, the savings in public assistance alone, because of 
the number of people we have rehabilitated last year who were on the 
assistance rolls, more than paid for the program. 
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Senator Porrer. One of your Federal agencies? 

Secretary Fotsom. You can make an awfully good case of that. 
It is just surprising to me that all the States do not take advantage 
of it. One of Miss Switzer’s main jobs is to try to get the States more 
interested in it. 

Senator Porrrer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OASI BUILDING 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Secretary, to go back just a minute to that 
building that is under consideration for Baltimore, they are paying 
a lot of rental there; are they not? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; they are. It is an economy move to put 
up the building. 

Senator Hii. Certainly. That has been the testimony not once 
but several times before this committee, that economy dictated that 
that building be constructed. 

The funds for the construction of that building will not come out 
of the Treasury. Is that right? They would come out of the special 
OASI trust fund? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Senator Hii. It would prove quite a saving in that you would 
not have to pay this huge amount in rent. Is that right? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Hii. If Congress did see fit to give you the additional 
money that you need for this construction, could you go ahead and 
erect that building? Or would this freeze that we have been speaking 
about stop it? 

Secretary Fotsom. It would depend on whether we could get an 
ee made to the general policy, the general governmentwide 

olicy. 
7" I should also make the statement here that other agencies would 
also want an exception, and it would not be a general policy then. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, might I make a remark here? 

Senator Hii. Yes, Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I do not think that the economic situation is the 
same now as it was 5 months ago. I do not think we have quite the 
same inflationary threat that was so apparent last fall. 

Secretary Fotsom. As I said, we could get the policy changed for 
this building before Congress adjourns, in which event we would 
request the additional money for it. 

Senator Hitt. You feel that the building should be constructed 
at the earliest possible date; do you not? 

Secretary Foutsom. Yes;I do. It is a poor arrangement over there. 

Senator Hitt. You would agree with me, would you not, that it is 
not the kind of arrangement that a businessman would want to keep 
very long? 

Secretary Fotsom. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. You would much prefer to go ahead and put up the 
building, would you not, because that would be, first and foremost, 
an economy move and, in addition, it would make for more efficient 
operation? 

Secretary Fotsom. I will say right now that we are not being 
delayed, because the plans are not quite ready yet. 





eee LLL 
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Mr. Perkins. They will not be ready until the Ist of July. 

Secretary Fotsom. We are not losing any ground. 

Senator Hitu. They will be ready the 1st of July? 

Secretary Foutsom. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. Then at that time you would go ahead with the 
construction of the building, would you not, if you had the additional 
funds you need? 

Mr. Perkins. By the way, we are keeping in touch with the 
Bureau of the Budget. They are waiting for a time when construction 
will be more favorable. We suggest that we might turn to them again 
in @ month or so and see what the situation looks like. 

Senator Hitu. I would be interested to know how much the cost 
of this building has gone up since we first reached the conclusion that 
it should be constructed. 

Secretary Fousom. Yes, sir; | understood it has been discussed for 
many years. 

Senator Hitu. It has been up before this committee before. I am 
sure Senator Thye recalls it has been here for a good many years, 
and we have heard about this uneconomical operation that we have 
over in Baltimore. 

Certainly you do feel, do you not, that it should be constructed 
at the earliest possible date? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Apparently there are not. 

Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you for your appearance here this 
morning and for your presentation. We are happy to have you with 
us, sir. Thank you very much. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HovuSsE FoR THE BLIND 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘Edueation of the blind: For carrying out the Act of [August 4, 1919] March 3, 
1879, as amended (20 U. 8. C. 101-105), [$230,000] $328,000.” 


CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


A change in the appropriation language with appropriate citations is requested 
to indicate more precisely the basic legislation authorizing the operations of the 
Printing House. The act of March 3, 1879 is the original authorizing act. All 
subsequent legislation has been amendments to that act. The more inclusive 
citation comprehends language setting forth the conditions under which the 
grants may be made by the Printing House as well as the actual appropriation 
authorization. 

AUTHORIZING STATUTE 


“20 U. S. C. 101: The sum of $250,000, set apart as a perpetual trust fund 
for the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in the United States, through 
the American Printing House for the Blind, shall be credited on the books of 
the Treasury Department as a perpetual trust fund for that purpose, to be held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and the sum of $10,000, being equivalent to 4 
per centum on the principal of said trust fund, is appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and such appropriation shall be 


19 


91359—57 
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deemed a permanent annual appropriation and shall be expended in the manner 
and for the purposes authorized by sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. In 
addition to the permanent appropriation of $10,000, made in this section, there 
is authorized to be appropriated annually to the American Printing House for 
the Blind the sum of $400,000, which sum shall be expended in accordance with 
the requirements of sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. (March 3, 1879, 20 
Stat. 468; June 25, 1906, 34 Stat: 460; August 4, 1919, 41 Stat. 272; February 8, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1060; August 23, 1937, 50 Stat. 744; May 22, 1952, 66 Stat. 89; 
August 2, 1956, sec. 2, 70 Stat. 938.)” 


American Printing House for the Blind 


Enrollment of blind children Amount of quota 





| 1958 revised 











Esti- Enroll- Budget estimate 
Actual,! mated | ment, Jan. | Differ-| 1957 estimate, based on 
1956 1957 7, 1957 ence | 1958 actual enroll- 
ment, Jan. 7, 
| 1957 
Alabama — és 175 211 | 181 —30 $5, 257 $7, 391 $5, 598 
Arizona____-- 58 70 60 —10} 1,742] 2,452 1, 856 
Arkansas... J saidiz ad] 172 | 208 170 | —38 | 5, 167 7, 286 | 5, 258 
California a 5 587 711 717 +6 17,634 | 24, 903 | 22, 175 
Colorado . 63 76 99 | 23 | 1, 893 | 2, 662 | 3, 062 
Connectieut.-..-.---.-.---- 126 145 | 238 +93 | 3, 785 5, 079 | 7, 361 
Delaware ! | 25 30 | 14 —16 | 751 | 1,050 | 433 
District of Columbia 35 43 44 | +1 | 1,051 | 1, 506 | 1, 361 
Florida 193 233 372 | +139 | 5, 798 | 8, 161 | 11, 505 
Georgia EA 239 289 | 289 | 0 7,180 | 10,122 | 8, 938 
Hawaii-_. edict thc. cutie 13 | 16 | 59 +43 391 560 1, 825 
Idaho oe : 37 45 32} —13 | 1,112 1, 576 | 990 
Illinois 388 467 522 +55| 11,656| 16,357 | 16, 144 
Indiana_. 137 165 152 —13 4,116 5, 780 | 4, 701 
Iowa 133 161 | 138 —23 | 3, 996 | 5, 640 | 4, 268 
Kansas é } 81 98 | 136 | +38 | 2, 433 3, 432 4, 206 
Kentucky 131 158 165 +7 3, 935 5, 534 | 5, 103 
Louisiana 135 163 132| 31} 4,056 5,710 | 4) 082 
Maine 2 22 | 22 ‘ .| 680 
Maryland 155 229 | +42 | 4, 656 6, 550 7,082 
Massachusetts _ . 327 593 | +198 | 9, 824 | 13, 835 18, 340 
Michigan 423 f 461 | —54 12, 708 18, 039 14, 257 
Minnesota 188 22! 270 +45 5, 648 7, 881 8, 350 
Mississippi 128 155 133 | —22 3, 845 5, 429 4 
Missouri 142 172 234 | +-62 4, 266 6,025 7 
Montana 32 39 75 +36 961 1, 366 2 
Nebraska - 48 58 | 83 | +25 1, 442 2,031 | 2 
Nevada 2 1 | +1 |_. , | 
New Hampshire ?____-_.----- 45 +45 |. * 
New Jersey > ini heen ds 256 310 339 +-29 7, 691 
New Mexico--.-_--- 83 101 114 +13 2, 493 | 
New York-.------ 653 786 1, 141 +355 19, 617 
North Carolina 371 448 390 | —58 11,145 
North Dakota 26 31 30 —1 781 
Ohio 369 446, 678 +232 11, 085 
Oklahoma 87 105 79 —26 2, 614 
Oregon 102 124 150 +26 3, 064 
Pennsylvania 510 617 598 —19 15, 321 
Rhode Island ! 2 +2 
South Carolina 103 25 125 0 3, 004 4,378 
South Dakota 42 5l 43 —3 1, 262 1, 786 
Tennessee 172 208 249 +41 5, 167 7, 286 
Texas 291 352 394 +42 8, 742 12, 329 
Utah 46 55 43 —12 1, 382 1, 926 
Vermont ! 26 +26 
Virginia 202 244 300 +56 6, 068 8, 546 
Washington 27 154 | 128 —26 3, 815 5, 393 3, 959 
West Virginia 109 132 122 —10 3, 275 4, 23 3, 773 
W iseonsin 187 227 212 -15 5, 618 951 6, 556 
Wyoming ! 1! +11 340 
Puerto Rico 82 99 79 —20 2, 463 3, 467 2, 443 
Virgin Islands 10 +10 309 
7, 989 9, 650 10, 929 |+1, 279 240, 000 338, 000 338, 000 


1 Children enrolled in special schools and classes for the blind above the primary level attend schools in 


other States. 


2 All children enrolled 


3 State estimat 


Per capita: 1957 actual $30.041; 1958 budget estimate $35.025; 1958 revised $30.927. 


in 


il schools and classes for the blind 
s for 1957 not available. 


ittend schools 
Actual figures for 1956 used 


in other States. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Kelly, are you going to testify for us on the 
American Printing House for the Blind? 

Mr. Kextziy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to submit, for the record, the statement of the 
Superintendent of the American Printing House for the Blind. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT, AMERICAN PRINTING HousE FOR THE BLIND 
PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE 


The American Printing House for the Blind is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion located in Louisville, Ky. Each year the Printing House receives Federal 
appropriations to be used to provide free Braille textbooks and other educational 
materials needed for the education of the Nation’s blind children. The appropria- 
tion for the 1958 fiscal year will be the 79th annual provision of funds for this 
purpose. During the last session of Congress, the annual authorization for the 
Printing House was increased to $400,000. This amount plus an additional 
permanent appropriation of $10,000, makes a total authorization of $410,000. 

The Printing House serves two groups of blind schoolchildren. Educational 
materials are provided (1) to students who attend special schools and classes for 
the blind and (2) to blind students who attend regular public schools and classes. 
This latter group of students was brought within the program of the Printing 
House by the enactment of Public Law 922 in the last session of Congress. 


1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The 1958 budget estimate of $328,000 represents an increase of $98,000 over 
the appropriation for fiseal year 1957. 

It is estimated that a total enrollment of 9,650 will form the basis for distribution 
of materials under the 1958 appropriation. This enrollment includes 8,350 pupils 
attending specialized public schools and classes for the blind and 1,300 students 
enrolled in regular public schools and classes. The application of the total budget 
estimate to the total estimated enrollment will produce a $35 per capita rate. 
Because of increased production costs, this $35 rate will provide in 1958 only as 
many textbooks and educational materials as were supplied under the $31 rate 
prevailing in fiscal year 1956. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING THE REQUESTED INCREASES 


There are two factors underlying the increased appropriation request for 1958. 
One is the anticipated increased enrollment of blind students and the other is the 
increased cost of producing books and educational materials for the blind. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


Increased numbers of blind children are enrolled in the publie school system 
each year due to: 

1. The general increase in the school population at the primary level. 

2. A decrease proportionately in the number of high school graduates because 
of low birthrates during the late 1930’s and early 1940's. 

3. The additional increase caused by the high incidence in recent years of con- 
genital blindness resulting from retrolental fibroplasia. The causative factor of 
this disease has now been discovered, but the numbers of children affected by it 
who enroll in the public school systems have continued to increase and are ex- 
pected to reach their peak in 1960. 

Provision is made in the 1958 estimate for 360 more students _ the specialized 


schools and classes for the blind. Provision is also made for 1,300 additional 
blind students enrolle * in regular public schools and classes who are for the first 
time eligible to receive the books and materials distributed by the Printing House 


INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS 


The unit costs of specialized books and materials for the blind tend to be high 
even though the centralized facilities of the Printing House permit it to achieve 
many economies of production. These unit costs are expected to increase once 
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the enlarged program of the Printing House becomes operative. A greater va- 
riety of books and materials will be required by small numbers of schoolchildren 
scattered through many local jurisdictions. The provision of a wider selection 
of books will reduce total sales for individual titles; and original plate costs, 
which comprise 70 to 80 percent of the total production cost, will be spread over 
fewer copies of each published title. 

Some increased costs of production have already taken effect. The cost of 
raw materials rose 15 percent on May 1, 1956; and, as a result of the amended 
national minimum wage law, labor costs have risen as much as 27 percent in some 
departments, particularly the Braille printing and binding departments. 

In light of the above facts, it is estimated that the broadened program of the 
Printing House, together with the increased production costs, will require an 
appropriation of $328,000, plus the permanent appropriation of $10,000, for fiseal 
year 1958. 


EXTENSION OF BRAILLE TEXTBOOKS AND SERVICES 


Mr. Ketiy. | would just like to call your attention to the fact that 
the request for appropriation goes up from $230,000 made available 
this year to $328,000, which is an increase of $98,000. This is pri- 
marily oneal by the fact that the law was modified to extend 
the services of Braille textbooks and the educational materials for 
the blind. 

In addition to being available now for the students enrolled in the 
State schools for the blind and organized classes for the blind, it is now 
available to those who are blind who are attending regular classes in 
public schools. 

The House approved the full estimate. 

Senator Hiiti. Does this increase in cost include services for those 
attending public schools as well as those in special schools? 

Mr. Kexry. That is correct. And the House approved the full 
estimate. 

Senator Hity. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Kelly. Thank you very 
much, sir. 

Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER, AND 
SIDNEY B. COHEN, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For necessary expenses for carrying out the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. 8S. C. 301-392); the Tea 
Importation Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 41-50); the Import Milk Act (21 
U. S. C. 141-149); the Federal Caustic Poison Act (15 U. 8S. C. 401-411); and 
the Filled Milk Act, as amended (21 U.S. C. 61-64); including purchase of not 
to exceed [eighty-seven] eighty-nine passenger motor vehicles of which [forty- 
seven] fifty-one are for replacement only; reporting and illustrating the results 
of investigations; purchase of chemicals, apparatus, and scientific equipment; 
payment in advance for special tests and analyses by contract; and payment 
of fees, travel, and per diem in connection with studies of new developments 
pertinent to food and drug enforcement operations; [$6,779,000] $9,300,000.” 


Amounts available tool obligation 





1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation to Congress allowance 
Appropriation or estimate -.-............._..------- E cmawintnle $6. 779, 000 $9, 300, 000 $9, 300, 000 


Total available for obligation... ...............--..----- 6, 779, 000 9, 300, 000 9, 300, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





— - 7 a - 

















| 
| 
1957 estimate 1958 estimate | Increase or decrease 
Description a 7 cot 
Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount 
| tions tions tions 
aoe win = —— a | oa 
& Enforcement operations | 944 $6, 410, 800 1,102 | $8,879, 400 +158 +-$2, 468, 600 
2 General administration 73 | 368, 200 77 | 420, 600 +4 +52, 400 
- - = vaeibeiiasiag - — on - —— 
Total obligations 1, 017 6,779,000 | 1,179 


9, 300, 000 | +162 | +2, 521, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions__- 








1,017 | 1,179 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions _ - 2} 2 
Average number of all employees 951 1, 104 
Number of employees at end of year_- 1, 005 1, 152 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_- $5, 935 $6, 000 
Average grade GS-8. 1 GS-8.2 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_- $5, 636, 900 $6, 562, 400 
Positions other than permanent_- -- 2, 700 | 3, 100 
Regular pay above 52-week base 28, 000 
Payment above basic rates_-. -- 11, 000 | 11, 000 
Other payments for personal services_ - 11, 500 | 11, 500 
Total personal services 5, 662, 100 6, 616, 000 
02 Travel 328, 200 | 444, 300 
03 Transportation of things 38, 250 | 45, 250 
04 Communication services__- 72, 350 | 85, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 600 | 3, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction_-. 45, 375 | 50, 800 
07 Other contractual services 121, 875 | 220, 500 
Services performed by other agencies -- 34, 400 62, 200 
08 Supplies and materials 178, 300 235, 400 
Samples. 83, 500 93, 600 
09 Equipment_--. Se 209, 450 | 1, 020, 050 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund__. ae 419, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. - -- “ 1, 600 1, 600 


Total obligations - -- 


6, 779, 000 


9, 300, 000 
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Summary of changes from 1957 


1957 appropriations____________- sit sak $6, 779, 000 
prego)... wer) : a“? _ 6, 779, 000 
1958 appropriation request 


9, 300, 000 


Net change requested _ : : 2, 521, 000 


Estimate 1958 


Positions Amount 
For mandatory items: 
Retirement contributions related to 1957 positions $364, 000 
Annualization of new positions in 1957 191, 000 
Extra day’s pay for 1957 positions- : 23, 000 
Subtotal. 578, 000 
For program items: 
New positions for three-fourths of a year 3 162 734, 900 
Retirement contributions related to new positions 55, 000 
Extra day’s pay for new positions ‘ 5, 000 
Auxiliary expenses, excluding capital equipment 248, 500 
Capital equipment, new and replacement 639, 600 
New district__. | | 260, 000 
Subtotal._- 162 | ] 


, 943, 000 


Grand total__- 162 | 2, 521, 000 


Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration—List of new positions 
for 1958 


ENFORCEMENT OPERATIONS ACTIVITY 


litle GS grade Number Annual sal- 
ary rate 


Medical officer-_- 


15 3 $12, 690 
Veterinarian__-_-___ ; he a 15 l 11, 610 
Director, Office of Information and Education 15 l 11, 610 
Chief of branch 14 2 10, 320 
Food and drug officer _- 14 | 1 | 10, 320 
Bacteriologist 13 1 8, 990 
Capiiet . .- o5 5k 13 2 8, 990 
Chief of branch 13 l 8, 990 
Food and drug officer 13 | 4 8, 990 
Biochemist e 12 1 7, 570 
Chemist 12 10 | 7, 570 
Food and drug officer 12 ; 7, 570 
Information specialist 12 1 | 7, 570 
Inspector 12 4 7, 570 
Pharmacologist 12 2 7, 570 
Chemist 11 17 7, 035 
Inspector ; 11 24 6, 390 
Pharmacologist il l 6, 390 
Bacteriologist ; y 1 5, 440 
Chemist 9 12 6, 115 
Inspector 9 ” 5, 440 
Microanalyst . 9 2 5, 440 
Pharmacologist ; 7 l 4,525 
Import examiner 6 2 4, 080 
Clerk 5 24 3, 670 
Laboratory aid- i ‘ 5 91 3, 670 
Clerk 4 2 3, 415 
Laboratory aid $ 13 3, 415 

Total 158 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITY 
Position classifier _ - noe 11 1] $6, 390 
Records officer eaeucn ted : 9 1 5, 440 
Purchasing clerk_.___---- a Beans 6 1 4, 080 
Clerk_- A <2 = 5 1 3, 670 
Total_._.- 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, certification, inspection, and other services: For 
expenses necessary for the certification or inspection of certain products, and 
for the establishment of tolerances for pesticides, in accordance with sections 406, 
408, 504, 506, 507, 604, 702A, and 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended (21 U.S. C. 346, [348] 346a, 354, 356, 357, 364, 372a, and 376), 
the aggregate of the advance deposits during the current fiscal year to cover 
payments of fees for services in connection with such certifications, inspections, or 
establishment of tolerances, to remain available until expended. The total 
amount herein appropriated shall be available for personal services; purchase 
of chemicals, apparatus, and scientific equipment; purchase of not to exceed four 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; expenses of advisory committees; 
and the refund of advance deposits for which no service has been rendered.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


mee l aaa) 














1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation | to Congress allowance 
: be 4 cael 
| 
Appropriation or estimate ___- $1, 200, 000 $1, 254, 500 $1, 254, 500 
Prior year balance available ____- 639, 863 545, 863 545, 863 
Total available for obligation | 1, 839, 863 1, 800, 363 1, 800, 363 
Balance available in subsequent year —545, 863 —545, 863 —545, 863 
Obligations incurred ___-- | 1, 294, 000 | 1, 254, 500 1, 254, 500 
1 


Obligations by activities 





1958 estimate 


| -- ~—— 


| 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: 








1. Certification services __- | $1, 224, 900 | $1, 188, 700 

2. Pesticides tolerances- ; - 22, 100 17, 500 

3. Seafood inspection ae aad ' 20, 700 22, 000 

4. Refunds. . 26, 300 26, 300 

Total obligations , 1, 294, 000 1, 254, 500 
Summary of changes from 1957 

1957 appropriation aare ane Leah : ._. $1, 200, 000 

Nonrecurring item:Decrease in pesticides tolerances activity —__-_-- — 5, 650 

Revised 1957 base_ ; oh eee 

1958 appropriation request : saree at 1, 254, 500 

Net change requested , .e 60, 150 


ESTIMATE 1958 
For mandatory items: 
Retirement contributions related to 1957 positions.__.__.____- 56, 500 





Extra day’s pay for 1957 positions________.---- svea~eibs 3, 650 
Subtotal ee ee eae 4 ae - 60, 150 


Grand total ‘ ails tinge Ee ts ee ‘ 60, 150 
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Obligations by objects 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
= 











Total number of permanent positions oem. nee Soe ere. See ae 167 | 166 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ..._......-.-------.---.-------- JN 10 |_- 
Average number of all employees s+ BOLL jx diemiihtGes ta Lk eis aiid 169 | 158 
Number of employees at end of year-_-_-__- Sise nein temn eesti abtentint | 165 | 164 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Re Ns nan reen din cemdeliigumacensaabs . dine -| $5, 489 | $5, 572 
Average grade._-. . ts ‘ | GS-7.2 | GS-7.3 
——_—_—_— — = — 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ta hl anti ic chris ao cedgts Besar cates $871, 300 | $868, 150 
Positions other than permanent. _._....-.-....--.-._-- : ein 62, 000 | 500 
Regular pay above 52-week base__..............-...-.---_..-_-_-- bias . 3, 650 
Payment above basic rates_-- : al nema ee > 15, 700 15, 700 
Total personal services_______- ute commaiuapumweledetaat 949, 000 | 888, 000 
Fn I else aoe ook net nen ckecdmnet nani itmianuna tucenwawaoal 25, 200 17, 900 
03 Transportation of things Sas Oi SRSK CRORE T Nima cae awn aesnes e 1, 400 1, 400 
04 Communication services_...................---.---.--- ac 8, 000 | 7, 800 
05 Rents and utility services..........--- wieceised curate 300 300 
ES ee eee eee eee | 7, 700 | 7, 700 
7 Other contractual services - aa moccamnvaruaa 16, 300 | 14, 100 
Services performed by other agencies. -.....-- ne 55, 400 55, 400 
08 Supplies and materials._.._._._- be 7 116, 100 112, 800 
Tape ERR Ele aCe a ‘ 4, 600 4, 600 
i i saci teil Iaccnabias . 82, 600 60, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund._-- scons 56, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__- 26, 500 | 26, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments-.-...........- aati ‘ ; 900 900 
I iirc cceninesinn nvdentnaimeguntivaanmbeeatiesinta 1, 294, 000 | 1, 254, 500 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Larrick, we are glad to have you here, sir. I[ 
understand you have filed your statement for the record. 
Mr. Larrick. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Hity. That will be placed in the record in full, and vou can 
proceed in your own way. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF THE Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 


‘Salaries and expenses (enforcement operations), Food and Drug Administra- 
tion.” 

‘Salaries and expenses, certification, inspection and other services (self-support- 
ing, financed by fees).’’ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since we appeared before you 
last January (1956), much has happened in the Food and Drug Administration 
which I shall report on later in my statement. First may I say that your favorable 
consideration of our budget for the current fiscal year has enabled us to initiate 
successfully the program of expansion recommended by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee. Our proposals before you now represent the s2cond phase of the 
expansion in the fiscal year 1958. 


TRENDS WHICH AFFECT RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FDA 


The Food and Drug Administration is the constituent of the Federal Govern- 
ment to which the people look for assurance as to the purity and wholesomeness 
of foods they are consuming and the drugs and cosmetics they use. Three im- 
portant trends continue to affect the responsibilities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration: 

(1) Growth of population and the volume of goods produced by the food, 
drug, and cosmetic industries; 

(2) Growing use of advanced technological processes and new ingredients; 

(3) Continuing shift in consumer buying to factory processed goods instead 
of foods prepared in the home and drugs from the local pharmacy. 
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THE WORK AND OBJECTIVES OF THE FDA 


The principal job of the Food and Drug Administration is to administer the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related acts and thereby carry out the 
purpose of Congress to insure that foods, drugs, therapeutic devices, and cos- 
metics are pure and wholesome, safe to use, made under sanitary conditions, and 
truthfully labeled. Effective enforcement gurantees public confidence in the 
quality of American foods, drugs, and cosmetics generally—they are the best in 
the world. 

As a part of these important responsibilities the Food and Drug Administration 
(1) enforces the law against mislabeled, dangerous, or ineffective drugs and ther- 
apeutic devices; (2) enforces the law against the marketing of decomposed or 
filthy foods or food processed under insanitary conditions, and against use of 
poisonous and deleterious or filthy ingredients; (3) enforces the law against illegal 
sale of prescription drugs; (4) checks the manufacturers’ evidence of the safety 
of all new drugs before they are put on sale to the public; (5) evaluates toxicity 
data and establishes tolerances for pesticide chemicals for use on raw agricultural 
commodities; (6) tests all batches of insulin and five of the most important anti- 
biotic drugs for safety and efficacy before they are sold; (7) checks the safety of 
all batches of coal-tar dyes for use in foods, drugs, or cosmetics; (8) sets up 
standards which guarantee the composition and real value of food products in 
line with the congressional mandate that such standards shall “promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of consumers’’; (9) enforces the Caustic Poison 
Act, which requires a ‘‘Poison’”’ label and antidote to appear on certain household 
size containers of corrosive chemicals; (10) checks imports of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics to make sure they comply with the food, drugs, cosmetics, and other 
acts we enforce; (11) cooperates with State and local officials on mutual problems 
including the inspection of foods and drugs contaminated by disasters. 


SCOPE AND GROWTH OF FDA ACTIVITIES 


The last few decades have been revolutionary in the production and distribution 
techniques of foods and drugs in this country. Early in this century food and 
drug manufacturing and distribution were predominantly local. We understand 
that, in 1900, 9 farmers produced food for themselves and 1 city dweller. In 
1957, 1 farmer produces food for himself and 14 people in the urban areas. Today 
foods and drugs are produced and distributed on a nationwide (and in fact inter- 
national) basis. Of necessity, ingredients and processes are employed that will 
permit them to withstand prolonged transportation and storage unthought of in 
earlier years. Newer drugs, with their increased potential for dramatic thera- 
peutic effects, are highly potent. The rapid development of completely processed, 
ready-to-serve foods is particularly convenient to the millions of employed women. 

Since the enactment of the first food and drug law in the early 1900’s, the 
population has increased from 90 million to 168 million Americans. A much 
greater proportion of the population is now dependent on food supplies which 
are processed and shipped considerable distances. This means that an increasing 
proportion of the food produced is under the jurisdiction of the Food and Drug 
Administration, so that today the great bulk is covered by Federal statutes. 


COVERAGE INVOLVED IN FDA OPERATIONS 


Regulation of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is not static, but a continuous, expanding, and complex 
responsibility. There are an estimated 600,000 manufacturers, distributors, and 
storers of foods, drugs, therapeutic devices, and cosmetics, plus an additional 
525,000 publie eating places and 55,000 drugstores. Of the first 600,000 establish- 
ments, it is estimated that somewhat less than 100,000 are substantially engaged 
in interstate commerce so that their operations should be inspected periodically 
and their products examined to insure that they are not adulterated, misbranded, 
or otherwise in violation. The 525,000 public eating places are subject to inspec- 
tion to insure that consumers are properly notified when oleomargarine is served. 
The 55,000 drugstores (plus an unknown number of other miscellaneous outlets 
are kept under surveillance to prevent the illicit sale of drugs which are so danger- 
ous that they are required by law to be sold only upon prescription. 

The total number of interstate shipments subject to the laws we enforce is not 
precisely known. An estimated 330,000 lots of foreign-produced foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics are offered for importation each year. The annual retail 
value of all commodities subject to the statutes enforced by Food and Drug 
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Administration is currently estimated at about $62 billion for domestic products 
and almost $3 billion (invoice value) for importations. 


METHOD OF OPERATIONS 


The present enforcement program under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act is limited in scope, and based upon a priority selection according to the serious- 
ness of probable violations in the following order: 

(1) Violations that endanger public health. 

(2) Violations having a hygienic or esthetic significance; e. g., filthy or de- 
composed foods, or foods produced under insanitary conditions. 

(3) Violations involving frauds or cheats. 

FDA conducts planned and controlled inspections of factories, storage ware- 
houses, carriers, and (in some phases of the work) retail establishments, with the 
collection and examination of samples from interstate and import shipments. 
Samples are examined in FDA district laboratories, with the exception of those 
requiring special skills or equipment possessed only by the Washington scientific 
divisions of the Bureau of Biological and Physical Sciences. Violations encoun- 
tered on inspections or sample examinations involving adulterations, misbrand- 
ings, or other prohibitions are proceeded against in the Federal courts to remove 
violative products from the market and/or penalize offenders. Investigations of 
illegal traffic in dangerous prescription drugs are made of drugstores or other out- 
lets only on the basis of significant leads suggesting violative practices. 

Effective administration of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act can be realized 
only .o the extent that the operating programs and procedures are based upon 
sound scientific foundations. Extensive and continuous scientific investigations, 
many of which involve laboratory research of the highest order, are necessary. 
An experienced competent scientific staff, adequately equipped with instruments, 
apparatus, and facilities, is required to develop the scientific foundations that 
will enable realization of the full protection for consumers intended by the law 
and, at the same time, insure fairness to, and maintain confidence of, producers 
and distributors. 

In a broad sense a higher proportion of the total scientific effort is necessary to 
develop scientific information with which to anticipate the effects on the national 
body of new chemicals, drugs, or food processes on prolonged use. A few examples 
are the addition of a new chemical to a staple item like bread; the use of hormones 
to stimulate growth in beef and poultry; residues of deadly organic insecticides 
on our fruits and vegetables whose biological effects are not easily recognized or 
evaluated by present methods; high energy radiation of our processed foods; the 
side effects of widely used potent new drugs on the populace. 

The technical problems are complex and varied. The necessary research 
includes (a) development of methods of examination for foods, drugs, devices, 
and cosemetics; (b) toxicity studies on foods, drugs, and cosmetics; (c) nutritional 
studies, including nutritional effect of chemical additives in food and nutritional 
adequacy of foods; and (d) clinical investigation of drugs and devices to determine 
the truth or falsity of therapeutic claims. This activity is carried out largely 
by the Washington scientific divisions of the Bureau of Biological and Physical 
Sciences and the Bureau of Medicine. The scope of work in this field is limited 
by the size of the scientific staff and there are many areas in which basic scientific 
studies must be carried out before adequate consumer protection is possible. 

All new drug applications are reviewed by Food and Drug Administration 
medical doctors, pharmacologists, chemists, and other scientists experienced in 
evaluating the safety of the drugs under the prescribed conditions of use. If it 
is concluded that the drugs are safe under the proposed conditions of use, the 
applications are ‘‘allowed to become effective,’’ which means that the drugs may 
be legally marketed in interstate commerce. 

Preventive measures and education are an important part of the total Food 
and Drug Administration enforcement program. These activities are designed 
to obtain consumer understanding of the laws administered by the FDA, through 
voluntary compliance with the requirements of the law to (a) reach a higher 
standard of public health and safety in this country, (6) enlist the cooperation 
and assistance of scientific groups (universities, foundations, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, professional societies, ete.), and (c) enlist the cooperation of State 
and local enforcement officials in the interchange of information as an adjunct to 
the Federal inspection force. While these activities have been limited in scope, 
they are receiving increased emphasis in this and the next fiscal year. 
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PRETESTING CERTIFICATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


Among the laws enforced by the Food and Drug Administration are those 
which require pretesting and certification of all batches of certain antibiotic drugs, 
insulin, or any derivatives thereof; also the listing of coal-tar colors which are 
harmless and suitable for use in foods, drugs, and cosmetics and the certification 
of batches of such colors. Continuous inspection of shrimp and oyster packing 
establishments is carried out for those firms who apply and pay for it. The 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act now requires that if poisonous pesticide 
chemicals are used on food crops so that they leave residues, the safety of the 
residues must be established and appropriate tolerances set before foods bearing 
the residues are shipped in interstate commerce. Applications for tolerances 
must be processed by the Food and Drug Administration. (Self-supporting, 
financed under appropriation for certification services.) 


RECENT PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


I mentioned earlier that there have been several developments during the 
past year that are of significance to the Food and Drug Administration. I should 
like to highlight some of them for the committee. The 50th anniversary of the 
enactment of the Federal pure food and drug law last June received national and 
international attention, and furthered public understanding of the benefits and 
protection to the consumer and industry which result from effective enforcement 
of these laws. The revolutionary changes and progress of the food, drug, and 
cosmetic industries during this half century were stressed at public meetings and 
in articles, editorials, and radio and TV broadeasts. At the same time attention 
was focused on new problems of public protection arising from technological 
change as well as from the growth of the food and drug industries. 

Among such problems in the inadequacy of present personnel and facilities for 
State as well as Federal regulation. Many States lack modern food and drug 
laws as well as the staff and facilities to enforce them. A nationwide study of 
that situation has been recommended by the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States and arrangements for this study are going forward. 

The only major change in the substantive statutes was an amendment to 
simplify regulation-making, to eliminate the necessity of public hearings on non-~ 
controversial matters. Congressional hearings were held on legislation to require 
safety testing of chemical food additives, and to establish mandatory inspection 
of poultry, but no final action was taken. The pesticide amendment became 
fully effective in its application to all pesticide chemicals. Several new methods 
of analysis for detecting and measuring pesticide residues on food crops were 
developed by our scientists during the year. 

In the 249 criminal actions terminated (or terminated for some defendants) 
in the Federal courts during 1956, the fines paid or assessed in cases pending on 
appeal, totaled $197,067.80. The heaviest fine in a single case was $12,000. 
In 66 actions the fines were $1,000 or more. Jail sentences were imposed in 54 
cases involving 68 individual defendants. The sentences ranged from 1 month 
to 6 years, and averaged 12 months and 3 days. Twenty-four individuals were ° 
required to serve the imposed sentences, and for 44 individuals the jail sentences 
were suspended, on condition that violative practices be discontinued. Records 
of actions terminated in the Federal courts were published in 1,240 notices of 
judgment issued during the year. 

The last of 22 criminal prosecutions started in 1955 against illegal sale of 
amphetamine drugs to truck drivers was terminated with a plea of guilty. All 
of the 48 individual defendants pleaded guilty or nolo contendere. The largest 
fine in these cases was $1,100; the smallest $10. 

The longest trial in 1956 was one involving the so-called Hoxsey treatment for 
internal cancer which was discussed when we appeared before the committee 
last year. The Government charged that half a million pills seized at the Hoxsey 
Clinic at Portage, Pa., were misbranded because they were of no value in the 
treatment of cancer. In the 6 weeks trial before a jury in the Federal District 
Court at Pittsburgh, 80 witnesses including some of the world’s outstanding 
cancer experts, testified for the Government. The Government showed that 
persons who were claimed to have been cured by the Hoxsey medicines have 
since died of cancer; or did not have cancer at all, or received competent treatment 
by X-ray or surgery before taking the Hoxsey treatment. The Government’s 
charges were sustained by the jury. The claimant has filed a motion for a new 
trial and has indicated that he will appeal the decision. In the meantime the 
clinics continue to operate at both Dallas, Tex., and Portage, Pa. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Since approval of the appropriation for fiscal vear 1957, certain organizational 
improvements have been made, and a more effective program of statistical 
analyses and program appraisal has been started. The measurement and evalua- 
tion of the enforcement problem in a field as complex as that facing the Food and 
Drug Administration presents many difficulties. We are now conducting a 
nationwide survey to acquire information and data to determine the extent and 
scope of our ultimate workload, since the continued growth of the Food and 
Drug Administration is related directly to its ultimate workload. 

Studies are underway to develop a broad plan, within the framework of the 
citizens advisory committees’ recommendations for expansion which will best 
serve the interests of the American public under the provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic laws. 

Despite the short supply of personnel in fields of science, recruiting is going 
forward reasonably well. Training programs, particularly for the new personnel 
have been initiated and are proving successful in acquainting the added staff 
with the responsibilities and performance of the Food and Drug Administration 
as rapidly as possible. We have undertaken the job of evaluating our equip- 
ment and facilities needs in this and succeeding years, which is a task of great 
magnitude, and is absolutely essential to insure that adequate and modern tools 
are available to the scientific and inspectional staffs to enable them to perfect 
methods and techniques for quicker detection of health and fraud hazards. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The first big step in securing a new Washington headquarters building for the 
laboratories and administrative offices was approved by Congress for construction 
under the lease-purchase program. The General Services Administration is now 
in process of negoviating tor land acquisition and the selection of an architect to 
draw specific plans for a building of this character. We are hopeful that the 
new building project will proceed as rapidly as possible to relieve the critical 
space shortage. Ata later date when the building plans are far enough along,“we 
shall develop the costs involved for equipping the new building in preparation for 
the submission of an appropriation request for that purpose. 


ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The budget estimates for the fiscal year 1958 as reflected in the President’s 
budget total $10,554,500, of which $9,300,000 is for direct appropriation to pro- 
vide for our enforcement operations, and $1,254,500 represents the authorization 
to use fees received for the certification, inspection, and other services which are 
self-supporting; $9,300,000 is designed to strengthen enforcement of the food and 
drug laws, by additional personnel increases in the inspectional, scientific, educa- 
tional, and management activities, which the Congress approved in the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1957. Concurrently there is included funds for capital 
investment to improve and modernize the facilities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, establish a district office in Detroit, Mich., and provide funds for 
contribution to the civil-service retirement fund under legislation recently enacted. 


INCREASES REQUESTED IN 1958 


The estimates for enforcement activities propose an increase of $2,521,000 in 
fiscal year 1958 ($6,779,000 to $9,300,000). Dollarwise this represents a 37 per- 
cent increase over appropriations for the current fiscal vear. However, the 
components of the additional funds requested contain items of increase which 
have not heretofore been a part of the Food and Drug Administration’s budget 
program. These latter items constitute $1,194,000 of the increase requested, 
including funds for the (1) replacement and modernization of equipment, par- 
ticularly scientific, because ‘of age and obsolescence; (2) establishment of a new 
district office which will make a total of 17 field offices and laboratories; and (3) a 
substantial sum of money for payment to the civil-service retirement fund, as 
required under legislation recently approved. Thus there remains $1,327,000 of 
the increase requested for an expansion of current operations, which represents 
about a 19 percent increase over the appropriations for the current fiscal year. 
The latter amount will allow a 16 percent increase in personnel or 162 new posi- 
tions in fiscal year 1958 (45 departmental, 117 field) with funds sufficient to fill 
these positions for 122 man-years. 








—_ 
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Our plans for 1958 emphasize the strengthening of our scientific activities i: 
Washington and the field, since new problems of public protection cannot he 
properly evaluated and solved until basic scientific facts and methods have been 
provided. For example, peacetime application of atomic energy may create 
many problems for food and drug scientists in applications providing for radiation 
preservation of food and use of radioisotopes in medicine. The vast field of 
chemical additives including pesticide chemicals, poses a host of challenging 
problems to those responsible for protecting public safety and health. The rapid 
development of new and potent drugs (recent estimates indicate that from 50 to 
90 percent of the drugs prescribed by doctors today were unknown 15 years ago) 
and the extensive production of ready-to-serve foods involve possibilities of con- 
tamination, debasement, and substitution that call for the highest type of scientific 
study and methodology. 

Scientific research is contemplated for the development of more and better 
techniques for detecting and measuring residues of pesticide chemicals and food 
additives and evaluating their toxicity. The FDA scientists will seek better 
objective tests for detecting contamination and spoilage of foods. Precooked and 
prepackaged foods, fresh and frozen seafood and poultry, and pesticides on fruits 
and vegetables will receive high priorities in fiscal year 1958. Also the additional 
scientific and technical staff requested will be devoted to a reappraisal of some of 
our methods of drug analysis, and to expedite the clear ince of new drugs. 

The proposed program for 1958 includes more attention to food standards, 
which have received a proportionately small part of FDA time in recent years. 
Food manufacturers, as well as consumers, want standards for additional foods 
and more enforcement of standards. Likewise, more effor. will be devoted to 
better pocketbook protection against fraudulent substitution of water and cheap 
ingredients for those stated on the label. 

The additional inspection personnel requested will :llow for more investiga- 
tional work into the unique bacteriological and sanitary problems connected with 
rapidly expanding industry, where lack of good manufacturing practices becomes 
a real public-health problem and will inerease our coverage in the number of 
establishments inspected by nearly 18 percent and the collection of more samples 
for analysis. 

The estimate also proposes enlarging the informational and educational program 
consistent with one of the major recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee which stated that, ‘‘The purpose of the educational program should be to 
develop a better understanding of the objectives and requirements of the food and 
drug laws through a dissemination of better and more positive information to 
industry, certain professions, and the public. An informed industry or trade 
association will encourage self-compliance on the part of its members. An in- 
formed public will be a better protected one and will make FDA dollars go 
further.” 

The additional staff requested will be assigned to the implementation of this 
important field of work, where added facilities will give more impetus to preventive 
enforcement by educational work directed to producers and consumers, and 
professional people who use the products regulated by the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. Meanwhile there can be no relaxing of our vigilance in the protection 
of the public health, for there sill exist major problems which ean only be solved 
by hard two-fisted fighting where the welfare of the American public is at stake. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated previously, $1,194,000 or 47 percent of the in- 
creased funds requested is assigned to essential needs which have heretofore not 
been included in our budget program, but which must be considered as vital 
elements in an orderly progression aimed at reaching the goals set forth in the 
recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT AND MODERNIZATION 


Within the foregoing sum is $515,000 for replacement and modernization of 
equipment, much of which is more than 12 years of age, and needs replacement 
because of age, poor condition, obsolescence, and being inadequate to meet 
present need. In too many instances our laboratory equipment is not comparable 
in quality and efficiency to that usedinindustry. We have analyzed the condition 
and usefulness of our equipment, and after a thorough screening and evaluation 
determined that certain items (primarily scientific) rank highest in a priority 
program of replacement and modernization for which funds are requested. 
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NEW DISTRICT OFFICE IN THE FIELD 


Also, $260,000 is included for the establishment of a new field district office in 
Detroit, Mich. The rapid expansion of the Detroit area as a producing, con- 
suming, and importing area of food and drugs has resulted in the need for piacing 
a laboratory at Detroit to facilitate handling of problems arising out of the 
enforcement of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in that area. 

For several years our attention has been directed toward this need for a district 
office with laboratory facilities in the Detroit area, by interested individuals and 
groups, both from government, industry, and consumers. The Detroit area has 
the largest concentration of population and industries related to food, drug, and 
cosmetic activities of any area in the United States without a district office. 

The entire purpose of the proposed new district is to enable the Food and Drug 
Administration to give the Detroit area a degree of coverage commensurate with 
its obligations inthat area. It will permit more efficient and better enforcement in 
the area served by Detroit, and also materially increase the operational efficiency of 
the adjoining Chicago and Cincinnati districts. The funds requested provide 
only for the necessary alterations and equipment to establish the office before the 
end of the fiscal year 1958. Funds for personnel and operating expenses will be 
requested in the estimates for the fiscal year 1959. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND COSTS 


In accordance with the requirements of title IV of Public Law 854, approved 
July 31, 1956, there is included for the first time an estimate of $419,000 for the 
civil service retirement fund, an amount equal to deductions from employees 
earnings for the fund, beginning with the first full pay period in fiscal year 1958 


SERVICES FINANCED FROM FEES 


The request for authorization to use fees paid by the affected industries for 
certification of antibiotics, insulin, and coal-tar colors, and the establishment of 
pesticide tolerances, as well as inspection of seafood-packing establishments, is 
to maintain these at about the same rate as the current fiscal year. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the Administrative Procedure Act 
require that many of our regulations be issued through formal rulemaking pro- 
cedures which can be conducted only through a legal staff. We require legal 
assistance in preparing and issuing regulations and many other enforcement 
operations which require attorneys to enable us to fulfill our responsbilities under 
the basic statutes. Increased regulatory activities will have a substantial impact 
upon the workload of our General Counsel’s staff located in the Office of the 
Secretary, which is requesting a small appropriation increase, elsewhere in the 
Department’s budget. We hope you will give favorable consideration to their 
request. 

ALBERT LASKER AWARD 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that I would be remiss in my obligation to the Congress, 
and to the hard-working people in the Food and Drug Administration, if I failed 
to mention the fact that on November 15 last, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion received an Albert Lasker award given by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation each year to individuals and groups in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in those areas of disease and disability that affect many persons. The 
citation reads: ‘‘To the Food and Drug Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare: Recognizing a half century of public 
service in safeguarding the American people against contaminated or misrepre- 
sented products, achieving a deserved public confidence.” 

In accepting the award on behalf of the Food and Drug Administration, it 
was most gratifying for me to hear credit bestowed upon the Food and Drug 
Administration: ‘‘Which with a minimum of fanfare and a maximum of economy, 
has moved quietly and efficiently in the performance of its duties * * * manned 
by a career service which enjoys a reputation for integrity that has stood 
unblemished for 50 years.” 


CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrick. Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives, in 
H. R. 6287, approved the full amount of the 1958 estimate, $9,300,000, 
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for the Food and Drug Administration to implement the second stage 
of the expansion program recommended by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee. 

To conserve the time of your committee I have, with your permis- 
sion, filed for the record my complete statement covering the contents 
of the estimate, and address my remarks to two items in the bill 
which we believe should be amended by the Senate. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


in approving the entire amount of the estimate, the House omitted 

from the appropriation language the authorization to purchase 

“nassenger-carrying motor vehicles” contained in the budget request 
for additional cars needed by the increased inspectional “force, and 
replacement of old cars which have reached the age or mileage war- 
ranting trade-in. 

The Food and Drug Administration vehicles are used exclusively 
for law-enforcement work. Nearly all inspectional duties require 
the use of an automobile for the efficient performance of these duties. 
Motor vehicles are used to transport the inspector, his equipment, 
food, drug, and cosmetic samples, and for miscellaneous investigative 
assignments. 

Many itineraries require the inspector to carry as much as 350 
pounds of equipment in the automobile, which consists of balances, 
samples, triers, ultra-violet lights, photographic equipment, et cetera. 
The cost of this equipment is in excess of $600. Quite frequently the 
samples collected are both heavy and bulky. A considerable portion 
of an inspector’s time is spent in travel status away from headquarters. 

Exclusive control and immediate availability of vehicles are essen- 
tial to the performance of the duties assigned to all Food and Drug 
Administration inspectors. Moreover, the inspectors must conform 
their time and activities to the practices of industry. It is not un- 
common for fruit and vegetable canners to pack in the evening and 
night hours, which requires an inspector to travel and be present dur- 
ing the night, or to inspect dairies at 5 o’clock in the morning at the 
time they start receiving milk from farmers. Also, due to the nature 
of the work performed in conducting undercover investigation, un- 
marked Government vehicles are used sometimes and may encompass 
traveling through one or more States before an investigation is com- 
pleted. 

In the absence of such authorization, it would be necessary to secure 
authority to rent mare vehicles for the new inspectors to augment 
the present fleet, or pay the inspector the current mileage rate for 
use of privately wwnia motor vehicle, which may require “ownership 
of an automobile as one of the conditions of employment as a food and 
drug inspector. Either case appears to be administratively awkward 
and possibly more expensive. The replacement of old or worn auto- 
mobiles in the present fleet is for purposes of efficiency and economy 
relating to car performance, and costs of maintenance and repair. 

For the foregoing reasons we recommend the inclusion of the appro- 
priation language proposed in the budget estimate. 
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NEW VEHICLES AND REPLACEMENTS 


Senator Hitt. How many vehicles do you wish to replace? Do 
you wish to have additional vehicles over and above the ones you are 
replacing? 

Mr. Cowen. Mr. Chairman, we wish 38 new vehicles for the 50 new 
inspectors that have been approved in the estimate. And we wish to 
replace 51 vehicles that have reached the age or mileage warranting 
trade-in. 

Senator Hitt. What is that mileage? 

Mr. Couen. It is 60,000 miles or 6 years, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Either 60,000 miles or 6 years? 

Mr. Couen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrick. Some of them meet both of those requirements. 

Senator Hii. Both the 60,000 miles and the 6 years? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. May I inquire here, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hiiu. Certainly, Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did the House leave the money in the budget 
for that? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. They left the money in, but they took the 
language out? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. As a matter of fact, if you do not put the lan- 
guage in, you have too much money, have you not? 

Mr. Larrick. We would have to have money to hire cars or pay 
the authorized mileage rate for use of privately owned cars. 

Senator Pasrore. It probably would not cost as much to rent cars 
as it would if you had to buy new cars. You have taken into account 
that it might be a little more expensive in this fiscal year, but vou 
would be better off in the long run. 

Mr. Larrick. To have the cars, I think, yes. 

Senator Pastore. Have you taken that into consideration in sub- 
mitting your estimated figures? 

Mr. Conen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I go along with what you said, but I was just 
trying to point out the inconsistency of it, that if you do not include 
the language you might have to revise the figures. 

Mr. Larrick. I think it is fair to say that, but over a 6-year period 
we have spent— 

Senator Pastore. I am not getting into that. I was not raising 
that question. 

TRANSFER OF VEHICLES 


Senator Hitut. Mr. Downey has brought to my attention section 207 
of the bill, on page 35, which reads as follows: 
The Secretary is authorized to make such transfers of motor vehicles between 


bureaus and offices, without transfer of funds, as may be required in carrying out 
the operations of the Department. 


Do you think any vehicles might be available to you under that 
section? 





tA 
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HEAVY EQUIPMENT CARRIED BY INSPECTORS 


Mr. Larrick. I do not know the action of that provision from the 
departmental standpoint, but I do know it is very important that 
the inspector have the car always assigned to him. Otherwise he 
has to go to the office and take out this 300 pounds of equipment and 
unload it for storage, and then take a half hour in the morning to 
load up again. 

Senator Hitt. You speak about 300 pounds of equipment. Can 
you give us some idea as to what this equipment is? 

Mr. Larrick. They carry this (exhibit of inspectors’ equipment, 
all the time. 

Senator THyr. Where would these inspectors be stationed? 

Mr. Larrick. Some of them in Minneapolis, some of them in—— 

Senator Tyr. That is what I mean. It is not in Washington but 
all over the country, and then you could not transfer cars. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I want to establish for the record. 

Mr. Larrick. You know from your own experience in the Agricul- 
ture Department that the inspectors have to have cars. 

Senator Tuyr. I am very familiar with that situation. That is why 
I wanted the record to reflect the fact that you cannot have a pool 
operation for the reason that this man may be stationed in Milwaukee, 
Wis., or Madison, Wis., and he has all this equipment, which is just 
a part of the equipment necessary to do the actual work and the job 
that he is assigned. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. It would just not be practical if he had to rely on 
a pool. 

Mr. Larrick. He would waste too much of his time. 

Senator Tuyr. Absolutely. There is no question but what he needs 
a car if he is going to do food inspection. 

Senator Pastore. Do | get this story straight, that you do have 
cars now that are Government-owned and are used by your inspectors 
to such an extent that you want additional cars? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. That would replace the old ones. 

Senator Tuye. And is it correct that you have the additional per- 
sonnel who will use the cars, and that you already have an appro- 
priation authorized to pay for those employees? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Toye. The dilemma is that unless the language is restored 
you would have to use the money, the appropriation already ap- 
proved, to go out and rent cars, or you would have to have the in- 
spectors use their own cars. 

In the long run it would amount to a philosophy of being penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM PROVISO 


There is one other matter I would like to bring to your attention. 
The House inserted a proviso in H. R. 6287, section 210, which pro- 
hibits participation by our staff in further planning of construction 
of buildings under the lease-purchase program. It is apparent from 
the committee report that it was their intent to effect the construction 

91359—57——20 
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of the Food and Drug Building by converting it from the lease- 
purchase program, which they do not think has been successful, to a 
building financed from appropriated funds. 

We do not disagree with the recommendations of the House on this 
point. We feel that the Food and Drug Building is urgently needed 
and should be provided by the method which will assure planning 
and construction of the building in the quickest possible time. What 
concerns us about this limitation is the fear that it may result in a 
delay in the provision of the building rather than in a speedup. 

The General Services Administration now has funds and has en- 
gaged architects for planning this building, and the plans that will be 
drawn for the building will be the same whether or not it is constructed 
under the lease-purchase program or by direct appropriations. We, 
therefore, request the Senate to remove this provision with the under- 
standing that the removal will permit us to continue to work with the 
GSA in the completion of the plans for the building, and, in the event 
it cannot successfully proceed under lease-purchase, the Department 
will seek appropriations for the construction of the building. Our sole 
purpose in requesting the deletion is to prevent any delay in the de- 
velopment of this important building project. 

That, gentlemen, completes my statement. 

Senator Hrit. In other words, under section 210 of the bill, you, of 
course, not only cannot go forward with any construction but you 
stop running your planning process? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. I would like to ask a question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hiiu. If I may proceed with one other question, Senator 
Pastore, I will be happy to let you go ahead. 

How far is your planning advanced today on that, Mr. Larrick? 

Mr. Larrick. The architect has been hired recently by the General 
Services Administration. 

Senator Hitit. Then you do have the architect now and you have 
gotten into serious planning? 

Mr. Larrick. I understand they have taken over the land and 
have hired the architect. 

Senator Hiiu. And you must have the building? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. They have obligated the first $80,000 for 
the architect. 

Senator Hiiu. They have obligated the first $80,000 for the archi- 
tect. And what was the meaning of this language stated in the bill? 
If that were deleted, that obligation of $80,000, everything would have 
to stop in its tracks. 

Mr. Larrick. Exactly; the staff of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the Department would be unable to participate in the plan- 
ning of the building. 

Senator Hitu. Thank you, Senator Pastore, and you may now pro- 
ceed with your questioning. 

Senator Pastorr. If you do make this shift over, will you not 
need the authorization? 

Mr. Ketiy. Do you mean if you shift from lease-purchase to ap- 
propriated funds? 

Senator Pastorn. Yes. There is no existing authorization, is there, 
for the erection of this building? 
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Mr. Ketiy. Other than by lease-purchase. 

Senator Pastore. And if you shift over, this comes before another 
committee, too. 

Mr. Keuty. Yes. 

Senator Hitu. You would have to get legislative authorization. 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. 


Senator Hitu. Gentlemen, are there further questions of Mr. 
Larrick? 

Senator Toyz. No. 

Senator Pastors. No. 

Senator Hitu. You have been with us a good many times in the 
past, Mr. Larrick, and we are always happy to see you. 

Mr. Larrick. It is always a privilege to come before the committee. 

Senator Hritt. Thank you. We appreciate your presence. 


FREEDMEN’s HospIrau 
SALARIES AND £XPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
AND HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, FREED- 
MEN’S HOSPITAL; DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, AND JAMES F. 


KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance, 
including repairs; furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used by 
employees in the performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to the 
appropriation “‘Salaries and expenses, Howard University” for salaries of technical 
and professional personnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the appropriation 
of Howard University for actual cost of heat, light, and power furnished by such 
university; [$2,755,000] $3,032,000: Provided, That no intern or resident physi- 
cian receiving compensation from this appropri: ation on a full-time basis shall 
receive compensation in the form of wages or salary from any other appropriation 
in this title: Provided further, That the District of Columbia shall pay by check 
to Freedmen’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, in advance at the 
beginning of each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General calculates will be 
earned on the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the care 
of patients certified by the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by the Surgeon 
General on the basis of such calculations shall not be subject to audit or certi- 
fication in advance of payment; but proper adjustment of amounts which have 
been paid in advance on the bs sis of such calculations shall be made at the end of 
each quarter: Provided further, That the Surgeon General may delegate the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon him by the foregoing proviso.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 





— 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget 
| 


Appropriation or estimate = 
Supplemetal estimate —, before Congress - 
Reimbursements -- siete pnaaigerwae 
Additions: None 

Deductions: None. 


$2,755,000 | $3,032,000 | $3, 000,000 
OR es reintseee het ft - 
1,090,000 | 1,121, 000 | 1, 121, 000 


acai eat mahal ma 
cap inn elas Sheng waite 3, 905, 200 | 4, 153, 000 | 4, 121, 000 
| 


Total obligations. 
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Obligations by activities 

















1957 appropriation 1958 budget esti- 1958 House 
mate allowance 
Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | tions tions 
Sei iti citiniinadial- wT at 
1. Inpatient services: | | 
(a) General hospital 453 | $2, 281, 993 453 | $2, 442,118 444 $2, 410, 118 
(b) Tuberculosis hospital__-_- B 72 | 406, 605 72 | 408, 328 7 408, 328 
2. Outpatient services ; 69 375, 580 69 391, 855 69 391, 855 
3. 'Fraining program h cdideibom aGulle 31 467, 000 34 | 521, 149 | 34 521, 149 
4. Administration : ‘ setae 66 374, 022 66 | 389, 550 66 389, 550 
Total obligations... ..............| 691 | 3,905, 200 | 694 4, 153, 000 685 4, 121, 000 


| | 


New positions, fiscal year 1958 


| 
| 





Activity Grade | Annual Number | Gross cost 
salary 
General hospital: 
Staff nurse - : 4 a GS-5... 7 | $25, 690 
Nursing assistant _ - Gs-3 16 50, 800 
Training program: 
Assistant nursing arts instructor GS-7 1 4, 52 
Public health nurse. --- z GS-7 1 4, 52 
Clerk-typist___- Gs-3 1 3, 17 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1 (a). General Hospital 

The House allowed an increase of $94,631 for mandatory items and $91,487 
for program increases. Included in the program increases were 14 additional 
nursing positions to give partial relief to a critical nurse staffing situation. The 
House denied an additional $32,000, the effect of which will be as follows: 

The reduction of 9 nursing positions of the 23 additional requested in th: 
General Hospital. The total increase requested was to provide partial relief to 
a critical staffing situation of nursing personnel in practically all patient areas 
of the hospital, especially in the newborn nurseries. During the current fiscal 
year there have been outbreaks of diarrhea in the newborn nurseries, which 
difficulty both medical and nursing personnel in the hospital have attributed to 
limited nursing staff. 

Another area of pressing need is the postoperative recovery room. Freedmen’: 
Hospital has established such a room, but has been unable to activate it because 
of lack of nurses and subsidiary nursing personnel. 

However, since this action on Freedmen’s budget, the House Committee on 
Appropriations handling the District of Columbia’s estimate for 1958 has recom- 
mended a reimbursement rate of $16 per day for inpatients and $3 a visit for 
outpatients instead of the $14 and the $2.40 rates currently in effect. To finance 
the additional cost of this program the District Committee recommended an 
increase of $59,500 over the $300,000 originally requested. These changes in 
the District’s appropriation would result in an average increase of 16 patients a 
day, therefore, adjusting the patient load in the Freedmen’s Hospital 1958 esti- 
mates from 250 to 266. In order to support this additional patient load, the 
hospital will utilize the increased income to restore the 9 nursing positions men- 
tioned above and to furnish the necessary supplies and material for these patients. 


Activity No. 1 (b). Tuberculosis hospital 


The full amount requested was allowed by the House, which represented an 
increase of $33,203. The increase is to provide $18,455 for mandatory items and 
$14,748 for repairs to buildings. 
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Activity No. 2. Outpatient services 


The increase of $23,055 is to provide $18,336 for mandatory items and $4,719 
for supplies and materials due to the higher patient load projected for 1958. 
Actitity No. 8. Training program 

The full increase of $64,374 was allowed by the House. This increase is to 
provide $29,095 for mandatory items and $35,279 for 3 additional staff positions 
in the nurse training program and 8 student trainee positions. The increase 


allowed will permit the hospital to provide training for a larger number of students 
and improve the educational program for student nurses. 


Activity No. 4. Administration 


The full increase of $19,250 for this activity was allowed by the House. This 
increase is to provide $18,060 for mandatory items and $1,190 for office equipment 
and other small miscellaneous items, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Obligations by objects 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 








priation estimate allowance 
rotal number of permanent positions 691 694 685 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 176 184 184 
Average number of all employees 802 834 | 825 
Number of employees at end of year 823 835 | 825 
01 Personal service $3, 235, 290 $3, 375, 850 | $3, 343, 850 
02 Travel 1, 500 , 500 | 1, 500 
03 Transportation of things 350 400 100 
(4 Communication services 23, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
( Rents and utilities 118, 500 118, 500 | 118, 5 
(4) Printing and reproduction 3, 650 3, 650 | 3, 650 
07 (ther contractual services 51, 770 51, 800 51, 800 
Services performed by other agencies 8, 730 8, 200 8, 200 
0s pplies and materials 492, 450 491, 200 491, 200 
4 Equipment 63, 205 53, 000 53, 000 
ll torants, subsidies and contributions: Contribution to re- ‘ 
tirement fund 0 137, 500 137, 500 
ves and assessment 7, 800 7, 800 7, 800 
Sabtotal 1, 006, 245 4, 272, 400 | 4, 240, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 101, 045 119, 400 119, 400 
otal obligations 3, 905, 200 4, 153, 000 4, 121, 000 


Summary of changes 
1957 actual appropriation _____- ‘ ; ; _...-. $2, 105, OOO 
Adjustments: 
Proposed supplemental 1957 appropriation____.._....-.----- + 60, 200 
Increased reimbursements from non-Federal sources__ ote -81, 000 
Nonrecurring equipment and repair items a2 : Sea — 46, 400 


Revised 1957 base Sis ee : bs ; _ 2, 687, 800 
YOS appropriation request__-_-_- ne 3, 032, 000 


Net change requested 


a + 344, 200 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1958 budget 1958 House 
estimat allowance 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
| tions | tions 
ee : meee : ods 
For mandatory items | | 
Extra day of pay E | $3,330 |.... $3, 330 
Annualization of positions (23 positions) : aa 71, 665 71, 665 
A nnualization of wage board salary increases (43 base positions) _ | | 4, 500 | _-- 4, 500 
Within-grade promotions, reimbursable details | 12, 572 12, 572 
Enrollment adjustment, student nurses- - | 2, 200 2, 200 
Stipend adjustment, house officers i ‘ --.| 18,600 18, 600 
Retirement contribution (542 base positions) 136, 585 | 136, 585 
Total, mandatory items +249, 452 +249, 452 
For program items: 
To strengthen professional and administrative staff 3 14, 600 3 14, 600 
Retirement contribution (3 new positions) 915 915 
To provide 10 additional trainee positions 23, 784 23, 784 
2 additional employees on reimbursable detail 7, 905 7, 905 
Increased costs in maintenance to physical plant _- - 29, 600 29, 600 
To purchase new and replacement equipment 27, 250 27, 250 
Increased quarters and subsistence deductions and reduced 
supply requirements —9, 306 ~9, 306 
Reduction in nursing program —9 —32, 000 
Total, program items 3 | +94, 748 | —6 +-fi2, 748 
Total change requested 3 |+344, 200 | —6 | +312, 200 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. Next we have Dr. Charles E. Burbridge, Superin- 
tendent of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

We are glad to have you here, sir. We will be delighted to have 
any statement you wish to make. 

First, the House cut you down $32,000. Is that correct? 

Dr. BurprinGe. Yes, sir; a cut of $32,000. 

Senator Hii. That is out of a budget of $3,032,000? 

Dr. BurpripGe. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. You have filed your statement for the record, and 
you may now make any observations you see fit to make, sir. 

Dr. BursrinGe. All right, sir. I have a short statement, Senator 
Hill, that I would like to read here, if you do not mind. 

Senator Hiiv. All right. Go ahead in your own way, Doctor. 


DESCRIPTION OF FACILITIES 


Dr. BursrinGe. Senator Hill and members of the committee, 
Freedmen’s Hospital consists of a general hospital with a total of 
320 beds and 50 bassinets, a 150-bed tuberculosis hospital, and an 
outpatient department composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emer- 
gency operating rooms. 

The hospital’s physical plant consists of 8 buildings located on 11 
acres near the downtown area of Washington, D. C. Its buildings 
include separate general and tuberculosis hospital units, an outpatient 
clinic building, 2 residences for nurses, a residence for interns, an 
auxiliary building, and a maintenance shop, all of which were con- 
structed 25 to 50 years ago, with the exception of the tuberculosis 
hospital which was completed in 1940. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE HOSPITAL 


With the facilities described above the hospital conducts activities 
embracing four basic functions, namely: 

1. Care of the sick and injured through the provision of medical 
services On an in- and out-patient basis for substantially all types of 
illnesses. 

2. The education of physicians, nurses, and other adjunct pro- 
fessional and technical personnel in 20 separate training programs. 

3. Coordination and integration of hospital programs with pre- 
ventive medicine through the operation of outpatient clinics and 
cooperation with governmental and voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. 

4. Fundamental research in medical sciences through the integra- 
tion of the work of the preclinical scientist and the clinician. 


SOURCE OF FINANCING 


The financing of the programs at Freedmen’s Hospital is made 
possible by funds received from the following sources: 

1. Federal Government, through direct appropriation. 

2. District of Columbia government and other legal jurisdictions 
for the care of their indigent patients. 

3. Individuals, through direct payment or through third-party 
plans. 


PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


No program changes are proposed in these estimates for fiscal year 
1958. In presenting this estimate for your consideration, we would 
like to mention, first, the request as included in the President’s budget 
and, secondly, the effect of the House action on this proposal. 


ESTIMATES AS INCLUDED IN PRESIDENTS BUDGET 

These estimates request an increase of $277,000 in direct appropria- 
tion. The major item included in this increase is to finance contribu- 
tions to the employees’ retirement fund as required under provisions 
of legislation passed by the 84th Congress. The remaining portion of 
the increase is, for the most part, for personal services, including 
additional nursing personnel to give partial relief to a critical staffing 
problem. 

Senator Pastore. Do you have a breakdown on that, Doctor? 

Dr. BursprinGe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastorr. I mean a breakdown as between the two. Could 
vou state it offhand? 

Dr. BursripGe. The number of nurses? 

Senator Pastore. No. The amount that goes in for the retirement 
fund as against the amount for nursing. 

Dr. BurpripGe. We could give you that. 

Senator Pastore. Would you mind if they furnished that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator Hit. No. 
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RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Bairp. $137,500 for the retirement contribution. 

Senator Pastore. And that is, is it not, a figure about which you 
ean do nothing? 

Mr. Barrp. That is true. 

Senator Pastore. And then what? 

Mr. Batrp. Personal services. 

Senator Pastore. That would be the difference between that 
and the 

Mr. Barro. For the most part, yes. There are slight increases in 
equipment and other items. 

Senator Pastore. Can you give me the services? 

Mr. Barro. It will take me a little time to add the figures. 

Senator Pastore. Never mind now. 

Mr. Barro. We can give that to you. 

Senator Hinz. All right, Dr. Burbridge, you may proceed with 
your statement. 





STAFFING PATTERN FOR NURSES 


Dr. BursripGe. In an effort to arrive at an adequate staffing 

ee in nursing for fiscal vear 1958, the nursing department at 
Freedmen’s Hospital consulted with the nursing branch of the Divi- 

sion of Hospitals, Public Health Service. The staffing pattern which 
was developed in this manner took into consideration the coverage 
necessary to provide adequate nursing service in all areas for all three 
tours of duty. 

In order to provide safe and acceptable care to patients, it was 
necessary to give recognition to the fact that an employee serves only 
an average of 1,808 hours a year after deducting days off for the 5-day 
week, annual, sick, and holiday leave. A factor was, therefore, ap- 
plied to the daily staffing pattern in order to extend proper coverage 
throughout the year. 

These estimates also reflect an increase of $81,000 in estimated pay 
patients receipts, resulting from improved collection techniques, which 
amount will be used to offset a portion of the total requirement for 
additional appropriated funds. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 APPROPRIATION 


The $32,000 reduction made by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations on the 1958 estimate for Freedmen’s Hospital would result 
in the reduction of 9 nursing positions of the 23 additional requested 
in the general hospital. 


OUTBREAKS OF DIARRHEA 


The total increase requested was to provide partial relief to a crit- 
ical staffing situation of nursing personnel in practically all patient 
areas of the hospital, especially in the newborn nurseries. During 
the current fiscal year there have been outbreaks of diarrhea in the 
newborn nurseries, which difficulty both medical and nursing personnel 
in the hospital have attributed to limited nursing staff. 

Another area of pressing need is the postoperative recovery room. 
Freedmen’s Hospital has established such a room, but has been un- 
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able to activate it because of lack of nurses and subsidiary nursing 
personnel. 


INCREASE IN REIMBURSEMENT RATES 


Hewever, since this action on Freedmen’s budget, the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations handling the District of Columbia’s esti- 
mate for 1958 has recommended a reimbursement rate of $16 per day 
for inpatients and $3 a visit for outpatients instead of the $14 and 
the $2.40 rates currently in effect. 

Senator Hiiu. Can you give us those figures again, Doctor? 

Dr. Bursrice. The new reimbursement rate recommended by the 
House Committee on Appropriations handling the District of Co- 
lumbia’s estimate for 1958 is $16 a day for inpatients as against the 
current rate of $14. So there is a $2 increase there. And there is a 
60-cent increase for the outpatients. 

Senator Hin. I just wanted to have that emphasized. 

Dr. Bursripge. To finance the additional cost of this program the 
District committee recommended an increase of $59,500 over the 
$300,000 originally requested. These changes in the District’s appro- 
priation would result in an average increase of 16 patients a day, 
therefore adjusting the patient load in the Freedmen’s Hospital 1958 
estimates from 250 to 266. In order to support this additional patient 
load, the hospital will utilize the increased income to restore the nine 
nursing positions mentioned above and to furnish the necessary sup- 
plies and materials for these patients. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN'S HOSPITAL 


In fiscal year 1957 the administration proposed legislation to (1) 
transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard University, and (2) authorize 
the construction of a new general hospital. The 84th Congress 
adjourned without action being taken on this proposed legislation. 

In the section of the President’s budget for 1958, dealing with pro- 
posed legislation, request is again being made for this action. At 
such time as the legislation is approved, funds will be requested to 
effectuate the transfer. 

Senator Hiti. Do you now have that figure you were to furnish us, 
Mr. Baird? 

Mr. Barrp. All personal services amount to $172,956. 

Senator Pastore. That is all personal services? 

Mr. Barrp. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. I am inquiring in connection with the increase 
which you have over last year, which is $277,000. You said that a 
part of that, $137,500, is to reimburse your pension fund. 

Mr. Barro. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. That leaves a difference for equipment and per- 
sonal services, does it not? 

Mr. Barro. That is right. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET CHANGES 


Mr. Ketty. I might enter here in evidence a list of the elements 
that make up the change in the budget. 

They provide for an increase of 23 positions in nursing staff. The 
budget increase is $80,615. 
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To strengthen the professional administrative staff by 3 positions 
there is an increase of $14,600. 

To provide additional trainee positions there is an increase of 
$25,984. 

To increase the medical and dental house officer stipends the increase 
is $18,600. 

The increase in uniform allowances for new employees is $459. 

The extra day’s pay is $3,330 for 1957. 

Payment of the basic rates for the new positions, due to higher 
employment, is $3,391. 

The annual wages of wage labor board employee increases for this 
year amount to $4,500. 

Two additional employees and within-grade increases for employees 
on reimbursable details, $20,477. 

The maintenance of the physical plant goes up $29, 600. 

The purchase and replacement of equipment is $27,250. 

The contributions to the civil service retirement fund amount to 
$137,500. 

The Federal employee insurance is $4,993. 

That adds up to more than the increase but it is offset by decreases 
of $81,000 resulting from increased reimbursement from non-Federal 
sources for care of patients over what we received in 1957. We will 
also make a greater deduction for quarters and subsistence of $8,306, 
and we will have lesser supplies in 1958 than in 1957 by $5,993. 






EFFECT 





OF 





REDUCTION 


Senator Pastore. Do I understand you correctly, Doctor, that this 
$32,000 that has been reduced by the House action will merely mean 
that you will have to get along with 9 less nurses? 

Dr. BursripGe. That is right. 

Mr. KeE.ty. Except that, as Dr. Burgridge points out, the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill, which provides funds for part of the 
patient care at Freedmen’s Hospital, provides $59,000 extra for 16 
additional patients. 

If that is approved by the Congress it will permit us to pay the 
increased cost resulting from those patients, and employ the nine 
positions. 

Senator Pastorsn. I am the chairman of that subcommittee, and 
that is the reason I am asking these questions. I do not want to 
confuse it at this time. But the mere fact that the reimbursement 
rates have been increased by $2 per day, why do you say that that 
means 16 more patients? Do you mean patient hours or what do 
you mean? 

Mr. Ke._ity. What happened was that the budget, as presented, 
held the amount of reimbursement from the District of Columbia to 
$300,000 but proposed an increase in the patient day rate which had 
the effect of decres ising the number of patients which Freedmen’s 
Hospital could handle. 

The House Appropriations Committee, in considering this action, 
apparently came to the conclusion that this was an unwise move, 
that you should take care of the patients and increase the funds for 
continuing the same number of patients rather than decrease the 
number of patients, and hold the funds at the same rate. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 
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Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question here? 

Senator Hiuu. Yes. 

Senator Toye. There is only one question in my mind, and J] do 
not ask it for any other purpose but to have the answer when we get 


into committee and try to justify whatever action we may take as a 
subcommittee. 


INCREASE IN PATIENT LOAD 


My question has to do with your proposal to increase the number 
of nurses. If you do that how do we justify this increase in relation 
to the load which you carried in that hospital in the past year? 

You are expecting the same load in the future as you had in the 
past; are you not? Your plant is the same, you have not made any 
addition to the physical plant; have you? 

Dr. Bursripce. The load will go up under these increases to 266 
as against 250. 

Senator Toye. Yes; I read that. I have page 4 of your statement 
right here before me. It states: 

These changes in the District’s appropriation would result in an average 
increase of 16 patients a day, therefore adjusting the patient load in the Freed- 
men’s Hospital 1958 estimates from 250 to 266. 
| am trying to get a clear mental picture of why you have an increase 
there. 

Did you not, if my memory serves me correctly, tell us last year that 
you were running to full capacity of your plant? 

Dr. Bursringe. No, sir, | do not think we told you we were run- 
ning to full capacity last year, Senator Thye. 

Senator Toye. It has always been a question of the hospital having 
a capacity load there, if my memory serves me. 

Dr. Bursriper. It has been. 


NEED FOR 23 ADDITIONAL NURSING POSITIONS 


Mr. Kextiy. It has been reasonably constant. 

Senator, it might help to point out to you that we testified yesterday 
in the House on the supplemental appropriation bill, and one of the 
items included in that supplemental is a request for additional funds 
in 1957 to provide these 23 additional nursing positions because the 
experience this year has demonstrated that the staffing of the hospital 
is so inadequate that they have been unable to adequately staff the 
nursery, and have had two outbreaks of diarrhea. 

Senator Toye. Now we are getting the record completed that per- 
mits us to justify what you are asking for here. That was all ] wanted. 
[ did not question it except that I did want to be able to justify it if 
we were challenged, so to speak, on this item. 

Mr. Ketiy. Dr. McGuinness, Special Assistant for Health and 
Medical Affairs, of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, went out to visit the hospital, and he strongly confirms the need 
for the 23 additional nurses there. 

Senator Tuyn. In other words, you have a constant load there, 
and, as I understood, the Freedmen’s Hospital had a load that was 
taxing the full capacity of your plant at all times. That was all I 
wanted to get clear here, how we would justify that you needed this 
additional help right within this same plant. 
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(The following report on average patient load was subsequently 
furnished:) 


Freedmen’s Hospital average palient te load 














| | 

Gen- | TB New- | Gen- a New- 
eral hos- born | Total } eral | bg bern | Total 

hos- | pital hos- 1| hos- pital hos- 

pital pital | | pital be pital 

teen eb asinods -\|— ; ae ait canes : 

1956—January.....| 231.4 102.4 | 30.4 | 364.2 | 1956—September--| 269.7 54.3 22.5 | 346.5 
February_--| 254.6 | 105.3 | 33.6 | 393.5 || October __- 273. 5 56. 6 29.3 | 359.4 
March __ 230. 7 102.7 21.6 | 355.0 | November_.| 264.2 57.9 29.8 | 351.9 
April___. 230. 6 103. 2 25.5 | 359.3 || December--_- 249. 6 52.7 33.1 | 335.4 
May... | 256.7 93.5 | 30.8 | 381.0 || 1957—January-_-- 276.9 47.8 32.8 | 357.5 
June _- 268.5 | 79.0] 35. . 382.5 | February - --} 295. 0 §2.4 | 34.4] 381.8 
July. -_- 271.8 | 57.2 | 34.9 | 363.9 March......| 290.1 53.3 | 29.4 | 372.8 
August__.- 262. 8 53. 5 38. i 354. 4 | Aprit........) 277.1 53. 4 | 34.8 | 365.3 


| 





OPERATION OF NURSERY 


Senator Hitt. Dr. McGuinness, could you make a brief statement 
on this? 

Dr. McGuinness. Senator, if I may speak very briefly to this point, 
I will say, first, that, as far as the nursery is concerned, I will speak as 
former pediatrician in the Children’s Hospital, of Philadelphia. 

The policy of safety and operation of a newborn nursery depends 
substantially on the number of personnel you have to take care of 
those babies. They have an incredible load of babies at this hospital, 
and they desperately need additional personnel not only to operate 
an effective nursery but to operate a nursery that can be considered 
even remotely a safe nursery. 


RECOVERY ROOM 


With respect to the need for additional nurses, they have at that 
hospital a recovery room. Any well-operated hospital today, em- 
ploying modera methods of anesthesia, requires, adjacent to its 
operating room, a recovery room, so that the anesthesiologist of the 
hospital can supervise the patients coming out of operation during 
their period of recovery as well as during the operation itself. 

Dr. Burbridge has a completely equipped recovery room at his 
hospital, which room is lying idle because he has not enough funds to 
staff it. 

From the position of a physician as well as a former hospital ad- 
ministrator, I would urge very strongly that, for reasons of safety if 
nothing else, this item be restored. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator THyr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


TUBERCULOSIS PAVILION 


Senator Hix. Dr. Burbridge, let me ask you this: Your tubercu- 
losis pavilion was opened in your hospital in 1940. Is that right? 

Dr. BursrinGe. 1940. That is right. 

Senator Hix. Is that pavilion kept pretty well filled up all the 
time? 
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Dr. BursprinGe. It is running about only one-third full at the 
present time, the tuberculosis section. The present load for 1958 is 
an average of only 52 patients a day. 

Senator Hruu. I might remark here that that is a 150-bed hospital. 

I suppose you ascribe the fact of that one-third occupancy to sev- 
eral different reasons. 

Dr. Cronin is sitting here representing the Public Health Service. 

We have done much in the identification, detection, and treatment 
of tuberculosis. Is that right, Doctor? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hin. At any rate, it is gratifying to have this report. 

Senator Pasrore. Is that sort of a consistent situation with the 
national trend in a tuberculosis hospital? About one-third capacity? 

Dr. Cronin. It varies so much, Senator, from place to place. 

Senator Pastore. I notice back in my State that seems to be what 
is taking place now, and they are thinking about utilizing the hospital. 
It is a very fine sanitarium, and they are thinking of utilizing it for 
other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TUBERCULOSIS CASES 


Mr. Ketiy. One of the things that has brought about this marked 
decrease is that a year or a year and a half ago we started to decrease 
the number of tuberculosis patients at Freedmen’s. The District of 
Columbia was having budgetary difficulties and was endeavoring to 
hold dawn on the amount of money they paid to hospitals other than 
those which they operate. They reduced the sum of money which 
they could reimburse Freedmen’s Hospital, to $300,000. So a deci- 
sion was made to not utilize that $300,000 to take care of tuberculosis 
cases that were the responsibility of the District of Columbia in order 
that the cases which they did send to Freedmen’s would be more 
helpful in the medical teaching program of Howard University. So 
all of their patients now are in the general hospital, and the District 
of Columbia is taking care of the tuberculosis cases in their own 
facilities. 

Senator Hitt. Where are they doing that? 

Mr. Ketry. Glenn Dale is the treatment hospital. 

Senator Hitt. Then, with your explanation, this picture is not as 
good as it might appear on the face of it. You would agree with that, 
would you not? 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is correct. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Senator Hitu. I do not want to take the time of the committee to 
go into this too much, but one reason I asked the question is that I 
am going to Alabama over the weekend for the breaking of ground for 
a new tuberculosis sanitarium. I have been very much interested in 
that project down there. Dr. Cronin well knows that because he 


has watched this program. We still have a tremendous number of 
tuberculosis cases. 


Is that right, Doctor? 
Dr. Cronin. The incidence of tuberculosis, of course, is dependent 
upon exposure to the tuberculous bacillus. In some States they have 
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been very forward and progressive and have done a great deal. In 
other States they have not. 

This is tied in basically to two things: One is the economy of the 
State and its ability to produce money for these kinds of things, and 
the selection process as to what they will put the money into that 
they have. In some of the States their funds are limited, and they 
elect to put the money into other things. In other States, they have 
the fortunate combination of a good economy, larger amounts of 
State funds, and well-enlightened people in this overall field to help 
detect the disease and to prevent it. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


I think the whole thing resolves itself down to health education. 
If you can get the populace of the States educated to know about 
tuberculosis and what can be done, and combine that with the assist- 
ance of the people in the health field, you can do a great deal about 
tuberculosis. Certainly, we have not reached the point when all the 
tuberculosis hospitals in the country can be closed. They will not 
be closed for a long time. 

Senator Hrity. Not only that but in some areas we have been 
building more hospitals and they are necessary. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Hiitu. The matter of housing and that sort of thing also 
enters into it. Is that not correct? There are many factors that enter 
into the situation. Is not that right, Doctor? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. We are finding, too, Senator Hill, that 
tuberculosis and mental hosptials were previously built in areas of the 
State that were too far away from the urban areas. The problem, in 
the provision of medical care today, is not a simple one. It is not a 
one-man show. We need many kinds of specialists to adequately take 
care of tuberculosis and mental patients. If you can get the facilities 
placed in proximity to your professional medical sources you will do 
much better in the treatment program for the patient. 

So there is a tendency today, with the dropping off in tuberculosis 
in some areas, to do away with the big, rambling institutions that are 
located out in the country. And get them closer to where there are 
medical facilities and resources. 

Senator Hiti. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Ture. No. 

Senator Hitt. We certainly want to thank you very much, Doctor. 
We appreciate your appearance here. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAU- 
DET COLLEGE, AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Gallaudet College, includit 


y 
1 ms 


personal services and miscellaneous expenses, and repairs and improvements, as 
authorized by the Act of June 18, 1954 (Public Law 420), [including purchase of 





nm a 


ink 
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one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only, $615,000] $730,000: Provided, 
That Gallaudet College shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advance 
at the beginning of each quarter, at the rate of $1,295 per school year for each 
student attending and receiving instruction in elementary or secondary education 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1901 (31 D. C. Code 1008).”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 


| 
| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House 
priation | estimate | allowance 
si ‘ : | deoats 
A ppropriation_ eee 15, 000 | $730, 000 $730, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources wil ee 419 | 282, 419 | 282, 419 
Total available for obligation. - .- ona ‘ 881, 419 1, ‘012, 419 | 1, 012, 419 


Conganene by a activities 


| 








1957 estimate | 1958 estimate Increase (-+-) or 
decrease (—) 
Description i eee Se a, eee ee 
| 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | tions 
1. Instruction and administration | | | 
(a) Gallaudet College 68 | $424, 870 77 $513, 611 | +9 + $88, 741 
(b) Kendall School 22 105, 145 | 22 | 117, 038 |_- xaaael +11, 893 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expense 63 | 351, 404 67 381, 770 4 +30, 366 
= ~ me le " ae ¥ aay , i 
Total obligations_-- = 153 | 881, 419 166 1,012, 419 | +13 +131, 000 
' 1 


Obligations by objects 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 
Non-Federal employees: 
Total number of permanent positions 153 | 166 166 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 4 4 
Average number of all employees_--. 153 166 166 
01 Personal services $660, 000 $739, 000 $739, 000 
02 Travel... 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things 100 100 100 
04 Communication services 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- 10, 160 12, 160 12, 160 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 250 250 | 250 
07 Other contractual services 49, O79 49. 079 49, 079 
08 Supplies and materials 122, 650 123, 850 123, 850 
09 Equipment 52, 490 55, 290 55, 290 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 
the retirement fund 46, 000 46, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 500 500 500 
Subtotal 902, 229 1, 033, 229 4, 033, 209 
Deduct change for quarters and subsistence 20, 810 20, 810 20, 810 


Total obligations | 881, 419 1, 012, 419 1, 012, 419 
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Detailed list of new positions 














Title Number /Annual salary 
1. Instruction and administration: 
a nie spied ncicnsaklnnseb o Aiasigls dbinddemdiee ata sana bwpeaa ae pail | 2 $13, 700 
Structural linguist- bineks sin Sighiiitcten a ciitiaiitees 1 6, 000 
CE a EFL SSE LE 1 4, 700 
ROE oso cccwewcacs 2 7, 800 
Secretary... ..-.- anenneesnens oi - 2 7, 800 
Switchboard operator._..-.--__-_- : : ; | 1 3, 500 
Rc scciinactsignccesthsiees ccna 9 43,500 
Auxiliary services and plant expenses: 7 le 

Janitor - : : itacdincncdbmambnchewcmebewernth eee wen 3 8, 100 
Watchman. --. ee {nsenecennmpaipsieneie 1 3, 400 
Totai..... nia ies reign ego uoeush ccd an celal 4 | 11, 500 
Total new position for 1958, all activities Cece eoaen eel - i 13 55, 000 


APRIL 26,1957. 
Summary of changes from 1957 


1967sctual appropriation. -221...s6cc8654.0ed.00- site tig Ng. <xneiar dh tases $615, 000 


Adjustments: 
Increased reimbursements from non-Federal sources : __. —16, 000 
Nonrecurring equipment items a ae oiehadtecndehadire 1 ne 
Program for new physics departme Wie cendewnse _..-. —10,000 
Revised 1957 base____._.------ Peeewwien apd eee 573, 000 


1958 appropriation request__..--.--------- qi te cmeias arte 7 ley 730, 000 





Net change requested_.._............--..---------------- +157, 000 


1958 budget estimate 








Position Amount 
For mandatory items: Retirement contribution (1953 base positions) -_------|-- — $42, 000 
For program items: | 
Extension of research program_--------.---- a tliiiana bts heal ta aati 4 36, 000 
Strengthening of instructional program -- caren 4 21, 050 
Increased auxiliary operating costs, including maintenance and operation 
ofmew: DOMME gn. 255i coe oi wa 2 ; ; 5 18, 000 
Equipment of “Tittle Theater” eenbeam i 10, 000 
Supplies, material, and equipment, Kendall School ake 1, 950 
Increases comparable to within-grade increases for instructional staff de dahhanerein! 24, 000 
Retirement contribution (13 new positions) ---_- 0 : ee serteeinmaed " 4, 000 
Net change requested... ......-..--.------- +13 157, 000 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Construction: For the construction and equipment of buildings and facilities 
on the grounds of Gallaudet College, as authorized by the Act of June 18, 1954 
(Public Law 420), under the supervision of the General Services Administration, 
including planning, architectural, and engineering services, [$2,547,000] $1,690,- 
000, to remain available until expended, as follows: For a [classroom and labora- 
tory ] cafeteria and service building and a men’s dormitory, together with alterations, 
installations, and equipment in connection with such construction. For [a speech 
and hearing clinic, together with alterations, installations, and equipment in con- 
nection with such construction. For boiler and laundry equipment, and] be- 
ginning roads, walks, and grading in connection with such construction.”’ 
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Amounts available for obligation 





1957 appro- | 1958 budget House allow- 
priation estimate ance 

Appropriation _- | $2, 547, 000 $1, 690, 000 $1, 690, 000 
Prior year balance available - - - | 2, 130, 772 1, 927, 772 | 
Total available for obligation | 4,677, 772 
Balance available in subsequent year | 1, 927, 772 

Total obligations incurred 2, 750, 000 3, 281, 000 | 3, 281, 000 

| 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget House allow- 

priation | estimate ance 

| ae oe 
Design, supervision, ete. __- $185, 000 $172, 600 $172, 600 
Construction 565, 000 | 3, 108, 400 | 3, 108, 400 


9 
Total 2, 750, 000 


| ' 


3, 281, 000 3, 281, 000 


Obligations by object 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House allow- 
priation estimate ance 
Allocation to the Publie Buildings Service, General Services 

Administration +i 
06 Printing and reproduction $7, 500 $12, 500 | $12, 500 
07 Otber contractual services 177, 500 160, 100 | 160, 100 
09 Equipment 35, 000 219, 000 219, 000 
10 Lands and structures | 2, 530, 000 | 2, 889, 400 2, 889, 400 
Total . 2, 750, 000 3, 281, 000 3, 281, 000 

| 


Summary of changes from 1957 


1957 actual appropriation i $2, 547, 000 
Adjustments: 
Nonrecurring construction: 
Classroom science building ; a Sos 1, 887, 000 
Speech and hearing center et - 260, 000 
Additional bailer equipment, laundry equipment and out- 
side services a ae 350, 000 
toads, walks, and grading 50, 000 
1957 revised base 0 
1958 budget estimate 1, 690, 000 


Net change requested Ste btn kee Saw = _.. +1, 690, 000 


For program items: 1958 budget estimate 
Cafeteria and service building $990, 000 
Men’s residence hall : 600, 000 
Outside services, roads, walks, and grading 100, 000 

Net change requested 5 1, 690, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The present building program was developed at the request of the congressional 
Appropriations Committees. Original plans have been revised and refined by the 
Public Buildings Service of the General Services Administration. @The! complete 
construction, in four stages, is estimated to total $8,802,000. 
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The 1958 budget request covers the third stage of the program. 

It is anticipated that the progress already accomplished, the steps planned 
under the present appropriations, and the approval by Congress of the third and 
fourth stages of the construction program will assure a favorable decision after 
the coming survey by the accreditation committee. 


Stage I: 


Wren a Maidence ANS 2... ooo soc ecc cs eeteweces- _..---- $625, 000 
Physical activities: Heating plant building______-__- dinokekis! yey Oe 
Total _ 


aoa Sangean wu x eitowntru Ge Sud wu he eee een lial ee 


Stage II: 
Classroom science building__..................__--------- _ 1,887, 000 
Speech and hearing center- ata i ae eh eae Ei 260, 000 
Additional boiler equipment, laundry equipment, and outside 


Pee en ee st 8 econ wianduwln ule cme 350, 000 
Roads, walks, and grading te eel alaiid 50, 000 


TORRE OLE. ns be as woscechkssedecknw ct wa armannns | ey ee ee 


Stage III: 


Cafeteria and service building : 990, 000 


Men’s residence hall_______________________-_-__-_---____- 600, 000 
Outside services, roads, walks, and grading_________- 100, 000 
Total 


i Sih ai a ibs es a ae kc cphm enn se:’ 2p eee 


Stage IV: 


Auditorium sb aco ass alse Seton tgs tes Sas 5 ey inden cariatatal nett. ta ; 355, 000 
Classrooms and dormitories, Kendall Sechool-___- __. 1,029, 000 
Greenhouses____________- suatademisaduiawndntttuwe cine ose 50, 000 
Athletic field and stands________-_ sc atstacanelasee : oe 235, 000 


Maintenance group building ee 
Maintenance group personnel apartments 
Outside services, roads, walks, and grading - 


car ssmiak ; hie Sah 60, 000 
= see 30, 000 
‘ oad on 081, 000 


Total 2, 340, 000 


Total, construction program stages I, II, III, and IV_--...-- 8, 802, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


The physical development program is in the third stage of a well-developed 
plan to meet requirements for accreditation by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and to meet the desire of the congressional 
Appropriations Committees that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare present a program for fulfillment of the needs of Gallaudet College. 
Buildings requested are listed in order of priority and conform to the new master 
priority plan of construction. 

This request for construction funds covers: 


1. Cafeteria and service building _ __ $990, 000 
2. Men’s residence hall 600, 000 
3. Outside services, roads, walks, and grading 100, 000 


Total ___ 


Cafeteria and service building, $990,000 


1, 690, 000 


This building is designed to provide food-service facilities to a maximum 
enrollment of 700. There will be a main dining room for students and auxiliary 
dining rooms for the staff and for smaller groups. This building will contain many 
of the facilities common to the student union building so prevalent on college 
campuses today. There will be rooms for student recreation and for student 
offices. Present facilities for dining-room service are so overtaxed that considera- 
tion is being given to the possibility of using the college Chapel Hall as a dining 
hall until the new building is completed. Afterwards the chapel could be restored 
to its original use because of the tradition connected with it. For a time it will 
have value as an assembly hall for small gatherings and later as a museum con- 
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taining original furniture and pictures of famous personalities connected with 
the college. The present dining rooms are so small and inadequate that future 
plans include them only as additional meeting rooms for various college functions. 
Men’s residence hall, $600,000 

Present residence facilities for the college men are most inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. In the effort to accommodate all qualified students it became necessary 
to convert the frame and stucco building now known as Drake Hall, which was 
formerly used for two faculty residences, into a dormitory for the men in the 
preparatory class. Quarters are still greatly overcrowded. The new building 
will be a modern fireproof building which will provide accommodations for 180 
men, with 2 men to a room. The present college hall will be remodeled and 
continue in use as a dormitory in a reduced capacity. 

Outside services, roads, walks, and grading, $100,000 

Funds will be required for the connection with present services of proper 
heating and lighting services for these new buildings. 

The quadrangle is planned to make an attractive and serviceable campus to 
facilitate foot travel as well as vehicular traffic on and about the campus. This 
will require an extensive system of grading of roads and walks, part of the cost of 
which is included as parc of this budget estimate. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Hitt. Now we have with us Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of Galludet College. 

We are vlad to have vou with us, Doctor. 

| beheve the House made no cut in your appropriation. 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you file your statement for 
the record, and you cai make any observations you see fit to make, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Exsrap. | have here a summary of my request. Perhaps | 
can read that. 

Senator Hiv. All right. 

Dr. Exstap. The request for salaries and expenses for 1958 is 
$730,000, which is an increase of $115,000 over that of 1957. This 
increase is largely compose «l of moneys for new positions and within- 
grade salary increases: 5 positions will be used to strengthen the fac- 
ulty and the services needed as minimum addition for accreditation ; 
4 positions and $21,000 in personal services funds will support research 
in fundamental problems of deafness, which will be available for 
nationwide use and will be helpful in the graduate teaching program; 
4 additional positions will be necessary also to provide adequate 
maintenaice and protective services for the growing physical plant 
of the College; $24,000 is requested to provide within-grade increases. 
We desire to make it possible for the college to attract and retain 
qualified staff at a time when it is striving to improve its educational 
program. 

Our request for construction will provide two additional buildings, 
which are a men’s residence hall and a cafeteria or service building. 
These two additions are part of a master plan that has been provided. 
A building was dedicated recently, and we are proceeding to build a 
physical science building and a hearing and speech center. 


ACCREDITATION TEAM VISIT 


The accreditation visiting team*for the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools,was on our campus in February. 
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The team comes at 6-month intervals to each of the universities and 
colleges. The results of this study will be available the first week in 
May. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Thye, I believe you had a question about 
insurance to ask Dr. Elstad. 


INSURANCE ITEM 


Senator Turn. Yes; Ido. I want to ask about the item of $10,000 
on the insurance. 

Dr. Eusrap. Up until this year all buildings have been provided 
by Congress, but this year there was partial support from the alumni 
association to the extent of $100,000 on the library. So somebody 
other than the Government is furnishing funds. 

The Washington Post also gave us $10,000 for that building. 
Delta Zeta gave us $10,000 for furnishing it. 

So for those outside additions, we felt that there should be insurance. 
Then the question came up whether there should be insurance for all 
the buildings out there, as Howard University has for its buildings. 
That was why this came in at this time, as an extra. 

Senator Toys. It is actually $10,100. 

Dr. Exstrap. Yes. 

Senator Toyz. And it came to my mind that we should explore 
it here to determine just what will be done with it. 


FIRE IN THIRD FLOOR DORMITORY 


Dr. Exustrap. We did have a fire out there 20 years ago in the third 
floor dormitory, and the Government immediately repaired that. But 
we just do not want to be criticized. If the insurance is necessary, 
we ought to have it. 

Senator Toys. And in the event that a fire did occur, and if you 
had not brought the question up, you did not have insurance, you 
might well be criticized by Congress for having neglected that phase 
of your administrative responsibilities. 

That is the reason I bring it up, Mr. Chairman, because I knew 
of it, and thought we should discuss it. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt at this point? 

Do I understand they had no insurance? 

Mr. Keutiy. That is correct, sir. They have not insured the 
buildings because they considered them as having been built with 
Federal funds, and the policy of the Federal Government is not to 
insure its buildings, serving in effect as a self-insurer. They have not 
insured these buildings. 

Recently Dr. Elstad wrote to the Department asking what the 
policy would be on this. Because it is a university, we do not tell 
them what they should do. But we gave them the pros and cons of it. 
We said certainly there will be no objection to insuring the buildings, 
and the Board of Trustees could consider this to be good business. 

This item had not come up in time for consideration for inclusion 
in the 1958 budget, but we recommended that they consider it for 
inclusion in the 1959 budget. 

Senator Tuyn. There is a little money here other than Federal- 
State funds involved in the one building? 

Dr. Etstap. That is right, $120,000. 
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Senator Hrii. If you need insurance you need it now, and not 
July 1, 1958 or 1959, is that not right, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. In other words if there should be insurance, you need 
it now. You have your buildings. 

What is your question on the insurance, Senator. 

Senator THyr. In other words, you have never carried insurance? 

Mr. Kettiy. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But you raise the matter here in order to make 
certain that you yourselves, as administrators, would not be held 
negligent in your administrative responsibility if you should suffer a 
fire loss. And the fact is that you have some money from private 
sources, other funds than public funds, invested in one of the buildings 
of this group. 

Dr. Extstap. That has never happened before, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, if you are to carry insurance, you would 
need $10,000 in order to carry out the insurance costs that would be 
involved. 

Now the question is: Does Congress insure or permit an appropria- 
~ to insure those buildings, or does Congress recognize that we will 

‘arry it as a Federal property and not carry msurance as we do not 

carry insurance on any other governmental building? That is the 
whole question. 

Mr. Ketriy. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. So that the decision is here before us, in order to 
relieve the college of the responsibility of making the decision. Thatis 
why I raise the question. 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What was the amount of the funds beyond the 
Federal funds? 

OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Dr. Exsrap. The alumni contributed $100,000 to this new library, 
the Agnes Meyer Foundation of the W ashington Post contributed 
$10,000 and the Delta Zeta Sorority gave $10, “000 for furnishing the 
library in the building. 

Senator Hriu. So they contributed about $125,000? 

Dr. Exstrap. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. The building, of course, would cost more than 
$120,000, would it not? 

Dr. Evstap. $350,000. 

Senator Hriiu. So if you are going to carry insurance, I take it you 
would carry it to protect the building, the whole building, would you 
not? 

Mr. Ketuy. The question Senator Thye raises is with respect to all 
buildings, not just this one. 

Senator Hitu. That would represent all buildings to be occupied or 
used by Gallaudet College; is that right? 

Dr. Exstap. That is nght; not including those we are going to tear 
down when the new building is constructed. 
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INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee has been supplied a memo- 
randum, in accordance with its request, on this question of insurance, 
and I think it should be included in the hearings. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


INSURANCE PROGRAM, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The 1958 budget estimate for Gallaudet College contains $1,900 in object class 
07 to pay for insurance premiums for the following types of insurance: 
1. General liability ($50,000-$100,000) 
2. Automobiles 
3. Money and surety bonds 
4. Limited workmen’s compensation 
5. Theft and damage to cameras and microscopes 
On January 29, 1957, a policy on the library was purchased for fire coverage of 
the library as follows: 


Building___ $350, 000 
Contents _ - awe : é 30, 000 
Premium cost, per year___- : Screed 400 


On March 20, 1957, after receiving the attached memorandum from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the college purchased blanket 
coverage as follows: 

Estimated 
yearly cost 


Theft and damage to cameras and microscopes $76. 24 
General liability ($500,000—$1,000,000) 437. 11 
Automobiles 1, 536. 75 
Limited workmen’s compensation_-_- 193. 00 
Money and surety bonds 548. 40 
Printing department fire insurance on contents 151. 90 
Library fire insurance on contents _ - ; 87. 60 
All other buildings fire insurance on contents_-_- 270. 00 
Fire insurance on all buildings 6, 700. 00 

Total _-_- - ‘ 10, O0O1. 00 


The policy on the library purchased on January 29, 1957, was canceled on 
March 20, 1957, and no premiums have been or are to be paid. The cost on the 
coverage purchased March 20 is $10,001, of which $1,900 is included in the 1957 
appropriation and $8,101 will be paid in the 1958 fiseal vear, but for which there 
is a budget estimate for only $1,900, leaving a deficit of $6,200 or $5,100 if a 
3-year policy is taken as shown below. 


Cost of blanket coverage insurance purchased by Gallaudet College, Mar. 20, 195; 


Saving for | 3 years on | Saving for 
Estimated 3 years 3 years yearly in- 3 years 

Type of insurance annual cost; prepaid yver 3-year | stallments | over 3-year 
innual cost annual cost 

Theft and damage to cameras and micro- 
scopes ___ $76. 24 $193. 10 $35, 62 $199. 38 $29. 34 
General liability ($500,000-$1,000,000) _ _- 437.11 1, 080. 20 231.13 1,311. 33 0 
Automobiles 1, 536.75 4, 610. 25 0 4, 610, 25 0 
Limited workmen’s compensation 193. 00 579. 00 0 579. 00 0 
Money and surety bonds 548. 40 1, 371. 00 274. 20 1, 410. 00 235. 20 

Printing Department fire insurance or 
contents 151. 90 379. 75 75. 95 140. 50 15. 20 
Library fire insurance on contents 87. 60 219. 00 43. 80 254. 04 8. 76 

All other buildings fire insurance on con 
tents 270. 00 675. 00 135. 00 783. 00 27.00 
Fire insurance on all buildings_- 6, 700. 00 16, 750. 00 }, 350. 00 17, 152. 00 2, 948. 00 
Total a 10, 001. 00 25, 857. 30 4,145.70 °6, 739. 50 § 263. 50 

See the following: 

One-third of 3-year premium ‘ $8, 913 
Less budgeted amounts for 1957 and 1958 ($1,900, respectively) - - 5 ‘ 5, 800 


DORGBHG TOGO oii iccccniertomamacseene — Rawabi ‘ _ 5, 113 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1957. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Reginald G. Conley.) 


Dear Mr. Contry: In connection with the building program of Gallaudet 
College, and in order to supply requested information to the board of directors 
of the college, we are seeking an opinion from the Department in the matter of 
fire insurance on all of the improved property at Gallaudet College. 

The records show that apparently since the first buildings were erected in the 
early 1860’s, there has been no fire protection. The present girls’ dormitory, 
Fowler Hall, was erected in 1918, and, while no records are available, it appears 
that this building replaced a girls’ dormitory which was destroyed by fire. The 
present Fowler Hall was built by funds appropriated by Congress as well as have 
all the buildings on the campus, with the exception of our new library, $100,000 
of a total cost of $350,000 being supplied by board funds. 

There has been the general understanding that insofar as fire insurance is con- 
cerned, our buildings are classified the same as any other Government buildings. 
Any premium payments necessary to acquire this type of protection would nat- 
urally have to be included in our Federal budget and additional funds asked of 
the Congress to supplement our tuition in order to cover this expense. 

By the same token there has never been, to the writer’s knowledge, records 
available of either fire or accident insurance on our two large steam-heating 
boilers. 

Fortunately, during the past 16 years no major accident has occurred to the 
personnel of the college which would require claim from or payment by employ- 
ment compensation insurance either under the Longshoremen’s Act or from any 
other act. However, it has never been made specific and clear that the personnel 
of the college are covered by this protection. During Dr. Hall’s regime as presi- 
dent, in the early thirties, a laundry worker had her hand crushed in a mangle 
and Dr. Hall made the statement that she was paid compensation insurance by 
the Government during her absence from duty. 

We have had minor accidents from time to time and reports have immediately 
heen sent to the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employees 
Compensation Commission. No loss of pay has resulted and no permanent 
injuries have been sustained. 

The board of directors of the college have authorized a survey and review of 
the insurance policies now being carried by this institution. These are princi- 
pally public liability, automobile fleet liability and property damage, burglary 
and theft, property floater on instruments, and surety policies on officers and 
emplovees. 

We would like to be advised of any statutes which may be in existence that 
would clearly indicate the Government as an insurer of the buildings of Gallaudet 
College, and would define the institution as being within the protection afforded 
by Government compensation insurance. Therefore, we respectfully request 
that any information you may have or any opinions which may be arrived at be 
furnished the college. 

On Wednesday, January 23, 1957, there is a meeting of one of the board com- 
mittees on this matter, and facts are sought for the regular meeting of the board 
on February 12, 1957. 

We would ask thaé you kindly expedite our request, if possible. 

Very truly yours, 
L. Pe. JOH NSON, Business Manage v. 


FEDERAL Security AGENCY, 
Washington, March 11, 1957. 
Mr. | 38 JOHNSON, 
Business Manager, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jounson: This is with reference to vour letter of January 17, 1957, 
addressed to Mr. Reginald G. Conley. 

Insofar as the question of fire insurance is concerned, although the buildings 
are clearly owned by Gallaudet College, nevertheless, the Federal Government 
has undertaken to support the college. From this it would follow that if a building 
constructed with Federal funds was destroyed by fire and was not covered by 
insurance, the Congress might well appropriate funds for its replacement not 
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because the building involved was a Federal building but because the Congress 
was desirous of not having the college’s functions impaired and of continuing its 
support of the college. 

If the board of directors adopts the policy of not providing insurance coverage 
for buildings constructed with Federal funds, the college would be in the position 
of being entirely dependent, however, upon favorable congressional action after 
the contingency arose. On the other hand, since the college is a private institution 
capable of making its own policies, it can elect to carry insurance on buildings 
which it owns irrespective of the source of the funds with which they were con- 
structed. In the event that a fire occurred in the building covered by insurance, 
the college could count on having the proceeds of the insurance policy available 
for a replacement. 

We would therefore recommend that the college adopt the practice being 
followed at Howard University of insuring all its facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurus E. Mies, Jr., 


Director of Administration. 


Senator Hitt. Do you have anything else you would like to add, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Extstap. No; that is all. 

Senator Hiti. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Ture. I have none. 

Senator Hiti. Gentlemen, we are very much obliged to both of you. 

Dr. Exstrap. Thank you. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
STATEMENT OF MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Howard University, includ- 
ing personal services and miscellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings and 
grounds, [$3,300,000] $4,000,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 


| priation | estimate allowance 
} 
Appropriation or estimate _ _ - | $3, 00, 000 $4, 000, 000 | $3, 800, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts | 293, 030 | 313, 507 | 313, 507 
Non-Federal sources 2, 514, 697 | 2, 670, 928 | 2, 670, 928 
| 
Total available for obligations | 6, 107, 727 | 6, 984, 435 | 6, 784, 435 
1957 appropria- 1958 budget 1958 House 
tion | estimate | allowance 
Description = | 
| | 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
| tions tions tions | 
| | 
a |— —| = a 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
1. General administration . as 99 | $633, 537 110 | $676, 537 | 99 $633, 537 
2. Resident instruction and departmental | | 
research : 608 |3, 528, 931 704 |\4, 194, 639 | 704 | 4,096, 960 
3. General library 22 | 129,895 26 | | 187,895 | 22 | 129,895 
4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant _| 159 | 841,743 167 | 951,743 | 167 | 950,422 
5. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational | | 
expense... ‘ ; . ‘ 125 | 973,621 | 125 973, 621 125 973, 621 
Total obligations__ Sd thks | 1,013 6, 107,727 | 1,132 \6, 984, 435 1,117 | 6, 784, 435 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1. General administration 


The total request for this activity was $676,537 covering 110 positions and 
other expenses, making a minimum adequate increase over 1957 estimates -of 
$43,000 for 11 new positions. The House disallowed the entire amount of 
$43,000 and all of the new positions requested. This program reduction will 
force the university to handle financial accounting, admissions, student records, 
and graduate placement for from 553 to 874 new students (an increase of from 
17.4 to 27 percent) without any increase whatsoever, when the accrediting agen- 
cies considered this area short of personnel at the time of their evaluation of the 
university program in 1954. 

The urgently needed positions disallowed are as follows: 


Number Amount 
General administrative offices: 
Internal auditor 1 $4, 525 
Inventory and property clerk 1 3, 670 
Personne] assistants 2) 7, 340 
Stenographer-clerks 2 | 6, 830 
Total 6 22, 365 
Student services 
Director of admissions 1 6, 390 
Recording and graduate placement clerks 3 10, 830 
Admissions clerk 1 3, 415 
Total 2 ae 5 20, 635 


Activity No. 2. Resident instruction and departmental research 

The university requested an increase of $645,231 for 4 items as follows: (1) 65 
new teaching positions, $377,000; (2) 29 nonteaching positions in support of the 
instructional program, $103,552; (3) $97,679 for instructional supplies, expense, 
and equipment; and (4) $67,000 in salary increases for the instructional staff. 

The House allowed $450,000 to be applied mandatorily toward 3 items, dis- 
tributed as follows: (1) 65 new teaching positions, $377,000; (2) 2 nonteaching 
positions in support of instructional program, $6,000; and (3) the entire amount 
of $67,000 requested to support salary increases for the instructional staff. 

The House disallowed the entire amount of $97,679 for educational supplies, 
expenses and equipment, and $97,552 of the $103,552 required for 29 supporting 
positions in instruction. 

Non-Federal funds resulting from increase in income from increased student 
enrollment can be found, and must be used, for the 27 disallowed supporting 
positions at a cost of $97,679, but no funds at all are available to replace the 
$97,552 disallowed for educational supplies, expenses, and equipment. The in- 
crease in these items, made mandatory by the specifically expressed concern of 
the accrediting agencies, must be abandoned entirely. 

Activity No. 3, General library 

The full increase of $58,000 requested for 1958 for general library improvement 
was disallowed by the House. This program reduction will prevent the university 
from meeting the minimum requirements of the regional accrediting association 
for expenditures in specifically stated areas, namely, (1) staffing of the several 
libraries on a minimum level so that they may serve the students acceptably; and 
(2) building up the book collection in the general and professional libraries, which 
were found to be distressingly inadequate. 


Activity No. 4, Operation and maintenance of physical plant 


The House allowance provided in full for increase of $50,000 requested to elim- 
inate backlog of accumulated deterioration in the physical plant. This increase, 
together with reappropriation of similar amount in the 1957 appropriation will 
provide $100,000 toward this purpose. 

The increase of $60,000 requested for the operation and maintenance of new 
Preclinical Medical Building was disallowed altogether. This action by the 
House will require the operation of this large new building, with a net increased 
square footage of 80,437, without any increase in funds at all, at a time when the 
official accrediting agency has called specific attention to the grave inadequacies 
of the operation and maintenance staff for the present group of buildings. 
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If this item is not restored, the university will be required to take away $60,000 
in non-Federal funds from instruction and devote it to operation and maintenance 
of the new Preclinical Medical Building. 


Activity No. 5, Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expense 
No change was made in this activity by the House allowance. 


Obligations by objects 


| 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 





priation | estimate allowance 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Non-Federal employees 

Total number of permanent positions 7 828 947 932 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 185 185 185 
Average number of all employees- - 1,013 1, 132 1,117 
Number of employees at end of year- 1, 245 1, 366 1, 352 

Objects: 

01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions $3, 725, 418 $4, 317, 305 
Positions other than permanent ‘ 652, 662 652, 662 
Payments above basic rates sata pad 6, 000 7, 300 
Total personal services 4, 384, 080 4, 977, 267 
@ Travel...... a . 49, 825 19, 825 
03 Transportation of things -- nn : 4 2, 326 2, 326 
04 Communication services__ . 44, 588 44, 588 
05 Rents and utility services ; 97, 415 118, 094 
06 Printing and reproduction . . 56, 312 56, 312 
07 Other contractual services 260, 524 317, 004 
08 Supplies and materials ; | 649, 965 655, 470 
09 Equipment 129, 060 129, 060 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 340, 322 | 340, 322 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 21, 363 | 21, 363 
15 Taxes and assessments 71, 947 | 72, 714 
Total obligations. in 6, 107, 727 | 6, 984, 435 6, 784, 435 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation Le $3, 300, 000 


Nonrecurring items: Repairs to physical plant_- ; - 50, 000 

Revised 1957 base : y 3, 250, 000 

1958 appropriation request __... 4, 000, 000 

Net change requested sae She ns : +- 750, 000 
Estimate | House allowance 


For program items 


ae | ae 
Positions} Amount /| Positions) Amount 


1. The improvement of instruction and the accommodation | 
of increased enrollment: 
Estimate: $645231 (94 positions) less $156,231 (27 posi- 
tions) from non-Federal sources___- 
House allowance: $547,552 (94 positions) less $97,552 






| 
94 | $489, 000 





(27 positions) from non-Federal sources _- 94 $450, 000 
2. The improvement of general administrative services. 11 | 43, 000 | 0 0 

3. The improvement of university library book collection | 
and services_-- ; <i 4 | 58, 000 | 0 0 

4. The improvement of operation and maintenance of | j 
physical plant—the new pre-clinical medical building-| 8 | 60, 000 | 8 0 

5. Partial elimination of accumulated deterioration of | 
physical plant . sae nige ete oe ; 100, 000 |.....--- 100, 000 
Total change requested Suche a adbebsl 1117 750, 000 | 1 102 550, 000 


| | 


1 2 additional positions are included in Freedmen’s Hospital reimbursements. 
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Summary of new positions 














‘i 
Activity | Number of Full-time | Amount 
| positions equivalent 
_ — — = — —_ —_ ——--—— - - -- - —_ —— ~ _—_-— — — —| —>—— | —- —_ —_——$_—__—______ 
I. General administration_--_. lech cle Oe piateeaal 11 | ll | $43, 000 
II. Resident instruction and departmental research: | 
Teaching personne] __ Sale ie 65 65 377, 000 
Salary. increases to teaching pe rsonnel__. ; : ate coal) 67, 000 
Supporting personnel 29 | 28.8 103, 552 
Personnel, reimbursable, Freedmen’s : Hospit: al. 2 | 2 7, 750 
Ingrade increases, personnel reimbursable Freed- | | 
men’s Hospital... . paccaweee dal bea bid ee 11, 960 
Tete -25is ae: 96 | 95.8 567, 262 
IIT. General library 4 | 4 16, 320 
1V. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 8 | 8 24, 625 
Wages, night differential 1, 300 
5 RET Tene ' 7 
Total _- cae aeeee sich 8 8 25, 925 
Total_ / cebpaea an ‘ aha 119 | 118.8 652, 507 
New positions: | 
Direct appropriation - | 117 116.8 564, 497 
Reimbursable, Freedmen’s Hospital _ —- 2 2 


Salary increases to teaching personnel. 


Ingrade increases, personnel re simbursable, Freedmen’s | 
Hospital - 


| 2 7, 750 
| seate 67, 000 





scneaitinmnitsinanes ; | 11, 960 
Wages, night differential = } | me ‘ 1, 300 
Total 119 118.8 | "652, 507 
| 
Detailed list of new positions by activity, 1958 
Title and grade Number of| Full-time | Annual Amount 
positions | equivalent salary 
I. General administration: 
‘Treasurer's oflice: | 
Internal auditor (GS-7 intl 1 1 $4, 525 $4, 525 
Inventory and property clerk (GS-5) 1 1 | 3, 670 3, 670 
Business manager’s office: Stenographer -clerk | 
COP a ccc tec coated ; ‘ sinks dei l 1 3,415 3, 415 
Personne! office: 
Assistants, personnel and employment ' 
(GS-5). : 2 2 3, 670 7, 34 
Stenographer-clerk (GS-4) l 1 3, 415 3, 415 


Student services: 
Admissions office: 
Director of admissions (GS-11) l | 6, 390 6, 390 
Clerk (GS-4) 1 1 3, 415 3,415 
Recording office: Chief clerk (GS-5) 2 2 | 3, 670 7, 160 
Student employment and graduate place- 


Salary increases 
Assistant professor: 


ment: Placement clerk (GS-5) -_-- : l 1 | 3, 670 3, 670 
Total, general administration. -.__- ll RSP J.2 6. ssecr 43, 000 
II. Resident instruction and departmental research: 
Professor: | 
Liberal arts__-- : ‘ 6 6 | 7,411 44, 466 
Dentistry : 1 1 9, 475 9,475 
Salary increases : ; aad 25, 490 
Associate professor: 
Liberal arts_-- j 10 10 6, 046 60, 460 
Dentistry 5 5 8, 050 40, 250 


 * 22, 800 


Liberal arts ; 13 13 5, 168 67, 184 

Medicine---- = . 1 1 7, 303 7, 303 

Dentistry - - 6 6 7, 303 43, 818 

Salary increases atte 18, 710 
Instructer: 

Liberal arts 18 18 4,144 74, 592 

Dentistry 5 5 | 5, 832 29, 452 


Total teaching personnel : 65 65 | i oat 444, 000 
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Detailed list of new positions by activity, 1958S—Continued 


Title and grade Number of 


Full-time 


positions | equivalent 


II. Resident instruction and departmental] research 
Continued | 
Supporting personnel to instruction: 
Remedial program: 


Counselor (GS-9) _--- 1 | 
Counselor (GS-8) tI 
Counselor-faculty (GS-5) an 2 | 
Reading clinician (GS-9) _- . 
General supervisor and research as- | 
sistant (GS-4) 1 
Reader (GS-5) 1 
Clerk-typist (GS-3) al 2 
Total 9 
Liberal arts 
Laboratory assistants and technicians 
(GS-3) 6 
Clerical assistants (GS-3) ___- 4 
Total } 10 
Engineering and architecture: 
Laboratory assistant (GS-6) 2 | 
Stenographer-clerk (GS-4) _- E ] 
Clerical assistant (GS-3) __- : 1 
Fi iccictuttinnntead sic en 4 
Pharmacy: Technician (GS-3) 1 
Medicine: Assistants and medical techni- | 
cians (GS-4) 5 
Total supporting personnel resident in- 
struction (direct appropriation) ___- 29 | 
Increase in reimbursements from other ac- 
counts 
Freedmen’s Hospital: 
Chemist (GS-6 7 1 
Technician (GS-5) __- oat 1 
In-grade increases. - - -- 
Total inereases in reimbursements.__- 2 
Total supporting personnel resident | 
instruction and departmental re- | 
search ahs eatin’ a 31 


III. General library 
Librarians 
Chemistry (GS-6) - . 1 
Engineering and architecture (GS-6) 1 
Pharmacy (GS-6 : 1 
Social work (GS-4) 1 


Total general library ees 4 | 
IV.” Operation and maintenance of physical plant: 
Engineer (GS-9) 1 
Plumber (CPC-6) 1 
Utility worker (CPC-3)- ; : 1 
Janitor, maid (CPC-2)_- 5 
Total. = es ee ee 8 
Wages, night differential ne " ‘ 
Total operation and maintenance, buildings 
and grounds__..__._____.-. ; 8 
SVM ees cc Se sidaseiaab aii tiles itt os 119 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


10 


—_ i KS 


30.8 


Annual 
salary 


$5, 575 
4,970 
3, 805 


5, 575 





4, O80 
3, 670 
3, 175 


ee) 


4, O80 
3,415 
3, 175 


3,175 


3, 415 


4, O80 
3, 670 


4, OR0 
4, ORO 
4, O80 
4, O80 


Amount 


, 970 


», 846 


, O80 
, 670 
, 350 


7, 066 


, O50 


2, 700 


, 160 
, 415 


3,175 


, 750 


», S11 


rx 


, O80 
670 
, 960 


}, 710 


23, 262 


“Plans and specifications: For the preparation of plans and specifications 
construction, under the supervision of the General Services Administration, on 


O80 
OSO 
ORO 
, O80 


), 320 


440 
440) 
745 


000 


, 625 


, 200 


, 925 


507 


for 


the 


grounds of Howard University, of a physical education building and a home economics 
building, $150,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 
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Amount available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 





priation estimate | allowance 
Appropriation or estimate oops $150, 000 $150, 000 
Prior year balance brought forward _- ¥ $41, 432 17, 394 | 17, 394 
Total available for obligation iacalil abbatitaban 41, 432 167, 394 | 167, 394 
| 





Summary of changes from 1957 
1957 actual appropriation 


ici a eae alae ate nla cman eee aie 0 
1958 budget estimate__________- odedesindd siteaeeey _.. $150, 000 
Net change requested ______- gia Strats SUSE Ss +150, 000 
1958 budget 
For program items: estimate 
Military science building (partial plans) -_-__.- a a a $80, 000 
Home economies building (complete plans) - ~~ —__-------- a 70, 000 


Net change requested os sich aspsign cba Seema .--. +150, 000 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Construction of buildings: For equipping the dental school building under 
the supervision of General Services Administration, [$100,000] $262,000, to 
remain available until expended, and such amount shall be in addition to the 
limitation of cost established by Public Law 452, Eighty-second Congress.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


priations estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $100, 000 $262, 000 | $262, 000 
Prior year balance brought forward | 1, 923, 335 1, 160, 047 | 1, 160, 047 
Total available for obligation 2, 023, 335 1, 422, 047 | 1, 422, 047 
Balance available in subsequent year -. | 1, 160, 047 | 1, 103, 333 | 1, 103, 333 
Total obligations incurred... : 863, 288 | 318, 714 | 318, 714 


| | 
April 26, 1957 
Summary of changes from 1957 


L057: setual apgreniiation: ..° |. 3 25 ee ee ee ee $100, 000 
Adjustments: 

Nonrecurring equipment for dental building__-_-------- .. —100, 000 

tevised 1957 base ota PDN Soil USI et 4 0 

LGGG Buceet Cease. co... bon oe oe se BS a eee 262, 000 


Net change requested _ + 262, 000 


1958 budget 
, . » rf 
For program items: estima 


For completion of equipping dental school building $262, VOO 


Secias + 262, 000 


ING ClMMNG TOQUORUOU oun < cao Sain cdces Khanna anee 
HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will hear you now, Dr. Johnson. It is nice to 
have you here, sir. 
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All right, Doctor, we will be very happy to have you proceed in 
your OwWll way, sir. 

Dr. Jonnson. If you please, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I would like to submit for the record this historical state- 
ment which it seems to be needful always to keep before the members 
of the Senate. 

Senator Hiti. We will be glad to have that for the reeord, Doctor. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY MorpbEcal W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF HowarRp UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the requested appropriation, 
now pending before the Senate, calls for a total sum of $4,412,000 in 3 appropria- 
tion categories us follows: 


I. Salaries and expenses $4, 000, 000 
Ii. Plans and specifications ; 150, 000 
III. Construction of buildings oe a 262, 000 


This opening statement is respectfully submitted for two purposes: (1) To set 
forth in brief the program objectives and underlying reasons for the estimates in 
these three appropriations, and (2) to describe the effect of the action taken by 
the House of Representatives. 


I. SALARIES AND EXPENSES, $4,000,000 


A. Program objectives and underlying reasons for the estimate as submitted 

1. The requested appropriation of $4 million for salaries and expenses for 
Howard University represents an increase of $700,000 over the appropriation of 
$3,300,000 for the year 1957. 

2. This increase of $700,000 is recommended for the sole purpose of improving 
the quality of instruction in the several directions demanded by the accrediting 
agencies in 1954 and requested by them to be complied with by March 1, 1957, so 
as to justify their voted accreditment of Howard University, as a whole, in April 
1957. 

3. This will be the first vote ever taken on the accreditment of the work of 
Howard University as a whole. It is greatly desirable that this vote of accredit- 
ment be favorable. If it is attained, it will represent a crowning high-water 
mark in the history of this institution. If the vote is unfavorable, it will have a 
distressing and humiliating effect upon the university and will hurt its work in 
America and its influence all over the world. 

4. A favorable vote of accreditment depends decisively upon whether Howard 
University can give the commission on higher institutions assurance of more ade- 
quate financial support for its program of instruction than was in evidence during 
1954-55, when the evaluating committee examined the institution. 

5. During the first semester of the year 1954 an evaluating team of nearly 40 
scientists and scholars, representing the commission on institutions of higher 
education of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, visited the university in order to appraise its work in 
every area, so as to determine whether the university had achieved a state of 
growth deserving acereditment as a whole, by all relevent accrediting agencies. 
The evaluation team found many evidences of progress at Howard University 
deserving great praise, but it found certain deficiencies in the institution which it 
considered to be mandatory to correct. Among them were certain outstanding 
deficiencies in the financial support of the university. The commission arrived 
at the general and overall conclusion that the instructional program of Howard 
University was inadequately financed and gave the following index of deficiencies 
required to be corrected: (1) The inadequaey and overloaded condition of the 
teaching staff; (2) the inadequate and dangerously low salaries of teachers; (3) the 
lack of resourees for within-grade and merit increas?s for teachers and nonteaching 
personnel; (4) the distressingly low availability of needed teaching aids such as 
technical and clerical assistants, supplies, and equipment; (5) the inadequacy of 
funds for books and trained library personnel, both in the general library and in 
the professional schools; (6) the grave inadequacy in the number of skilled work- 
men required for the operation and maintenance of the physical plant; (7) the 

a 


i 
inadequacy of funds for the proper development of (a recruitment program for 


increasing the number and percentage of able students, (>) for the development of 


i 
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a placement and followup service for graduates, (c) for the development of a com- 
petent organization for the raising of funds from graduates and other private 
sources, (d) and for the proper expansion of personnel counseling and remedial 
services needed by a large number and percentage of students. 

6. The commission on institutions of higher education of the Middle States and 
Maryland expressed its strong concern over these deficiencies discovered by its 
evaluating team and voted to postpone the accreditment of Howard University 
until April 1957, pending a report of progress from the university on the matters 
of major concern expressed by them. 

7. The report and conclusions of the evaluating team became available only 25 
days before our askings for 1956-57 were to be made. The full impact of the 
findings, therefore, could not be brought before the Government earlier than the 
appropriation presentations for the year 1957-58. By that time, however, the 
difficulty of meeting the requirements had become greatly increased for 3 reasons: 
(1) The increase of 472 in the enrollment, (2) the expected mandatory increase 
of 81 students in 1958 in the most expensive fields of medicine and dentistry, and 
(3) with a clearly possible increase of full-time students to a total of 4,036 for that 
year. The task confronting us, therefore, in the 1958 estimate was threefold: 
(1) To goas far as possible toward increasing the quality of instruction in the several 
directions demanded by the commission to remedy the situation as it appeared in 
1954-55, (2) to provide adequate instruction on the improved basis for the greatly 
increased number of students (472) already on the grounds of Howard University 
in 1957, (3) to provide instructional facilities of the same improved quality for 81 
medical and dental students now ready to enter the new premedical building in 
1958 and for as many as possible of the total expected student body of 4,036 in all 
the schools and colleges. 

8. Howard University wishes here to express its great appreciation for the 
painstaking manner with which this situation was measured by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and his associates and by the officers of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The increase of $700,000 recommended in this appropria- 
tion is their considered measurement of the minimum increase required to meet 
the specific demands of the accrediting agencies. 

9. The Bureau of the Budget has indicated its own awareness of the fact that 
this $700,000 increase is the minimum sum required by stating to the Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for transmission to Howard Univer- 
sity, that this increase of $700,000 is but 1 of 2 steps by which the Bureau of the 
Budget proposes to carry Howard University toward the level of support which 
it considers desirable. 

10. It is understood by all of us, the committee of officers of Howard University, 
the officers of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the officers of the Bureau of 
the Budget, that a favorable vote of accreditment depends decisively upon whether 
this proposed appropriation by Howard University, with the statement of the 
Bureau of the Budget, can give the commission on higher education assurance of 
the more adequate financial support for the program of instruction at Howard 
University, which they discovered to be necessary in 1954-55 when the evaluat- 
ing team examined the institution. 

11. Howard University’s report to the commission on higher education institu- 
tions of the Middle States and Maryland has been based heavily upon this assump- 
tion. In our report we have exhibited our reliance upon this proposed increase of 
$700,000, showing its application to every area of instruction, the general library, 
the operation and maintenance of t! e physical plant, and to the general adminis- 
tration; and we have taken pains to show that in each and every one of these 
areas the increase is not only adequate to show a qualitative per capita increase 
as applied to 1954-55, but that it carries through a qualitative per capita increase 
in each area clear through 1958; and that this increase is focused heavily upon 
the items of resident instruction and a strong and determinative increase in the 
general library; the increases in the operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant and the general administration having been confined to the lowest possible 
amount and percentage consistent with urgent necessity. 

12. Since the submission of this report on March 1, 1957, the university ha 
received word, through authoritative sourees connected with the accrediting 
agencies, namely, the commission on higher institutions of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, representing all the relevant 
agencies “that these budget requests are warranted and are urgently required to 
iccomplish the purposes of Howard University and the new plans proposed by 
hat institution” to meet the requirements of the accrediting association. 


n 
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The effect of House action 


13. The House of Representatives has cut the recommended increase by 
$200,000 or 28.6 percent. In doing so it has statedly confined the applicability 
of its appropriation to only 4 of the 8 objectives considered to be essential as 
exhibited in the following table: 


Salaries and expenses—The House action and its effect 


| 
ar | | | 7 

Program objective Recommended | Approved by | Deficiency 

sum House | remaining 


| 


| | 


I. Resident instruction: 


1. Additional teachers____-------- $377, 000 | $377, 000 
2. Supporting personnel 103, 552 | 6, 000 | $97, 552 
3. Supplies and equipment__- 97, 679 | | 97, 679 
4. Teachers’ salary increases___- 67, 000 67, 000 
II. General library: 
5. Personnel, books, and binding 58, 000 58. 000 
IIT. Operation and maintenance: 
6. Operation and maintenance new medical 
building 60, 000 60, 000 
7. Backlog of accumulated repairs-- 50, 000 50, 000 
IV. General administration: 
8. Additional personnel for increased enroll- 
ment 43, 000 43, 000 
Total increase 856, 231 500, 000 356, 231 
Total increase Howard University private funds 156, 231 156, 231 
Total Government appropriation increase 700, 000 500, 000 200, 000 


Three of the four items touched by the House appropriation are handled in full, 
namely; increased teachers, increased teachers’ salaries, and the $50,000 sum for 
the overcoming of accumulated deterioration in the physical plant. Four of the 
necessary items the House appropriation does not touch at all, namely (1) sup- 
plies and equipment, (2) personnel and books for the library, (3) operation and 
maintenance of the new medical building, and (4) personnel for the general 
administration. The fifth, supporting personnel, it touches by less than 6 per- 
cent. The House appropriation thus leaves unsupported, in effect, 5 major items 
of the requested increase considered by us all to be necessary to deserve accredit- 
ment, amounting to $356,231. Howard University is able to command a maxi- 
mum of $156,231 of this sum, and that we will be able to do only because since the 
visit of the evaluating team we have been able to increase our endowment by 
$1,120,000 in addition to the increases in income for student fees. Any way in 
which we apply this sum of $156,231 will leave 3 of the 5 objectives unsupported 
in any way at all. 

14. We know what those will be. We shall be able to do nothing at all toward 
the improvement of the general library situation in the university which was a 
matter of extensive and urgent concern to the accrediting agencies. We shall be 
able to do nothing in the area of $97,679 required as a minimum for supplies and 
equipment; and we shall be able to do nothing at all to support the minimum but 
urgent increases required in the amount of $43,000 for general administration. 
Moreover, the reduction of $200,000 will cut the necessary overall qualitative per 
capita increase since 1954-55 almost in half. 

15. If the appropriation is allowed to stand at $3,800,000, therefore, as estab- 
lished by the House an ominous possibility appears, namely, that Howard Uni- 
versity after 27 years of support by the Federal Government according to a de- 
clared plan to make it a first-class institution, will fail to secure accreditment on 
the ground that the amount of support available has not been adequate to make a 
first-class institution possible. Such a result would be deeply hurtful to Howard 
University, and it would injure its influence all over America and all over the 
world. 

16. We know that the Senate and the House do not wish this injury to tak: 
place and that they do not wish to leave Howard University in a position where 
this injurious result lies within the range of probability or possibility. It is with 
confident hope, therefore, that we respectfully request that the entire recom- 
mended sum of $4 million, be approved. 
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II. PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
Program objective 

1. The sum of $150,000 requested toward the amount needed for preparing 
the plans and specifications for two new buildings is intended to break the dead- 
lock in advanced planning which has existed for 5 years and to move as rapidly 
as possible toward the erection of 2 of the 3 remaining buildings now required for 
the planned increase of enrollment which is now already rolling in upon us. 


Effect of House action 
2. The House of Representatives has approved the entire amount. 


III. CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
Program objective 
1. The sum of $262,000 requested for construction of buildings is intended to 
complete the equipment of our new dental building so that it will be ready for 
the doubled enrollment of dentists and dental hygienists which will begin in the 
year 1958. 
Effect of House action 


2. The House of Representatives has approved the entire amount. 


SUMMARY OF OPENING STATEMENT BY MorpeEcal W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1. The requested appropriation of $4 million carries a recommended increase 
of $700,000 intended for an urgently important purpose. In April 1957—this 
very present month—the final vote will be taken on the accreditment of Howard 
University as a whole by the commission of higher institutions of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary schools, representing all the 10 
relevant accrediting agencies which have to do with Howard University. This 
will be the first vote ever taken on the accreditment of the work of the university 
as a whole. It is greatly desirable that this vote of accreditment be favorable. 
If it is attained, it will represent a crowning high-water mark in the history of 
this institution. If the vote is unfavorable, it will have a distressing and humil- 
iating effect upon the university and will hurt its work in America and its in- 
fluence all over the world. 

2. The Bureau of the Budget is aware of the pending vote of accreditment 
and has sought to place Howard University in the needed favorable position by 
(1) inereasing the appropriations for salaries and expenses by $700,000 and 
(2) by stating that this increased appropriation is but 1 of 2 steps by which the 
Bureau of the Budget proposes to earry Howard University above the median 
of support available to institutions of similar complex orrganization. 

3. In making its formal report to the Commission on Higher Education, 
Howard University has relied decisively upon this increase of $700,000 and this 
statement of the Bureau of the Budget supported by a similarly strong statement 
by the chairman of the House committee. 

!. The chairman of the commission on higher institutions of the Middle States 
Association, after reading the report has stated that “these budget requests are 
warranted and are urgently required.” 

5. The House has cut the recommended increase by $200,000 or 28.6 percent 
Under all circumstances set forth above, this recommendation is hurtful in the 
first degree, and can be hurtful in a decisive manner. 

6. The president of the university speaks in deliberate and measured language 
when he says that the full appropriation of $4 million for salaries and expenses, 
including the full increase of $700,000 is necessary to support the voted accredit- 
ment of the university. 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
7. The sum of $150,000 requested for plans and specifications is intended to 
provide (1) complete plans and specifications for a home economics building, 
$70,000; and (2) partial plans and specifications for a physical education building, 
$80,000. The House of Representatives has approved the entire amount. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


8. The sum of $262,000 requested for construction of buildings is intended to 
complete the equipment of our new dental building so that it will be ready for 
the doubled enrollment of dentists and dental hygienists which will begin in the 
year 1958. The House of Representatives has approved the entire amount. 


Howarpb UNIVERSITY 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1. General administration 

The total request for this activity was $676,537 covering 110 positions and other 
expenses, making a minimum adequate increase over 1957 estimates of $43,000 
for 11 new positions. The House disallowed the entire amount of $43,000 and 
all of the new positions requested. This program reduction will force the uni- 
versity to handle financial accounting, admissions, student records, and graduate 
placement for from 553 to 874 new students (an increase of from 17.4 to 27 percent 
without any increase whatsoever, when the accrediting agencies considered this 
area short of personnel at the time of their evaluation of the university program 
in 1954. 

The urgently needed positions disallowed are as follows: 


Number Amount 
General administrative offices 
Internal auditor l $4, 525 
inventory and property clerk ] 3, 671 
Personne] assistants 2 7, 34 
~tenographer-clerk 2 6, 83 
Total 6 122, 375 
Student services 
Director of Admissions 1 6, 390 
Recording and graduate placement clerks 3 10, 830 
Admissions clerk ] 3, 415 
Total 5 20, 635 


Activity No. 2. Resident instruction and departmental research 

The university requested an increase of $645,231 for 4 items as follows: (1 
65 new teaching positions, $377,000; (2) 29 nonteaching positions in support of 
the instructional program, $103,552; (3) $97,679 for instructional supplies, expense 
and equipment; and (4) $67,000 in salary increases for the instructional staff 

The House allowed $450,000 to be applied mandatorily toward 3 items, dis- 
tributed as follows: (1) 65 new teaching positions, $377,000; (2) 2 nonteaching 
positions in support of instructional program, $6,000; and (3) the entire amount 
of $67,000 requested to support salary increases for the instructional staff. 

The House disallowed the entire amount of $97,679 for educational supplies, 
expenses and equipment, and $97,552 of the $103,552 required for 29 supporting 
positions in instruction. 

Non-Federal funds resulting from increase in income from increased student 
enroliment can be found, and must be used, for the 27 disallowed supporting 
positions at a cost of $97,679, but no funds at all are available to replace the 
$97,552 disallowed for educational supplies, expenses and equipment. The in- 
crease in these items, made mandatory by the specifically expressed concern of 
the accrediting agencies, must be abandoned entirely 
Activity No. 3. General library 

The full increase of $58,000 requested for 1958 for general library improvement 
was disallowed by the House. This program reduction will prevent the university 
from meeting the minimum requirements of the regional accrediting association 
for expenditures in specifically stated areas, namely (1) staffing of the several 
libraries on a minimum level so that they may serve the students acceptably 
and (2) building up the book collection in the general and professional libraries 


which were found to be distressingly inadequate. 


‘ 
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Activity No. 4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 

The House allowance provided in full for inerease of $50,000 requested to 
eliminate backlog of accumulated deterioration in the physical plant. This 
increase, together with reappropriation of similar amount in the 1957 appro- 
priation will provide $100,000 toward this purpose. 

The increase of $60,000 requested for the operation and maintenance of new 
preclinical medical building was disallowed altogether. This action by the House 
will require the operation of this large new building, with a net increased square 
footage of 80,437, without any increase in funds at all, at a time when the official 
accrediting agency has called specific attention to the grave inadequacies of the 
operation and maintenance staff for the present group of buildings. 

If this item is not restored, the university will be required to take away $60,000 
in non-Federal funds from instruction and devote it to opcration and maintenance 
of the new preclinical medical building. 


Activity No. 5. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expense 
No change was made in this activity by the House allowance. 


1957 appropriation, 1958 estimate, and House allowances 


1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 


priation estimate allowances 
Description 


Posi-| Amount Posi-| Amount Posi-| Amount 














tions tions tions 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
ere viministr I a9 $633, 537 11) $076, 537 ay $633, 537 
2. Reside nstruction and departmental re- 
search 6OS 3, 528, 931 704 4, 194, 639 704 4, 096, 960 
General library 22 129, 895 26) 187, 895 22 129, 895 
4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 159 841, 743 167 151, 743 167 950, 422 
Auxiliary enterprise nd noneducational ex- 
125 973, 621 125 173, 621 125 973, 621 
t ns 1,013 6, 107, 727 |1, 132 6, G84, 435 [1,117 6, 784, 435 
FINANCI 
Ad vance 1 mbursements from other ac- 
ount 293, 03 313, 507 313, 507 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 514, 697 2, 670, 928 2, 670, 928 
ppro] shi01 3, 300, 000 +, 000, 000 3, 800, 000 
Obligations by objects 
1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate illowances 
SMM OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
n-F ede employee 
otal number of permanent positions S25 947 932 
Full-time eq lent of all ot! tions 185 185 185 
Average number of all employe 1,013 1, 152 1,117 
imi} ploye t end of year 245 1, 366 1, 351 
é 
hjec 
( I or ( Kt 
| manent position $3, 72 1s $4, 576, 625 $4, 317, 305 
t tion I 1 perman 2, 662 52 662 652. 662 
I rat 6, 000 7, 300 300 
Total 1 rvice $, 384, ONO 4. 
2 i el $9. 825 
( I portat I 2, 326 2,32 
04 Communica t es 14. 5RS 44. 588 
Ren nd t ‘ 7,415 118, 094 
( Prin ‘ pre tior 6, 312 56, 312 
- 1 ser ‘ 260), 524 317, 094 
0S Supplic mat | 649, 965 655, 470 
( Equipn 29 O60 129, 060 
(q t hy j hiitior 1). 329 540, 322 
2 | I 21. 36 91, 363 
] nd essn 7 47 72,714 


s4 5 6, 784, 435 
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Summary of changes 
1957 actual appropriation____- --- : $3, 300, 000 
Nonrecurring items: Repairs to physical plant_ - - : -— 50, 000 


, 250, 000 
000, 000 


Revised 1957 base 
1958 appropriation request 


he OS | 


Net change requested — 750, 000 


Estimate House allowance 


Positions| Amount | Positions; Amount 


| 


FOR PROGRAM ITEMS 


1, The improvement of instruction and the accommodation 
of increased enrollment: 
Estimate: $645,231 (94 positions) less $156,231 (27 posi- 


tions) from non-Federal sources . 94 | $489,000 

House allowance: $547,552 (94 positions) less $97,552 
(27 positions) from non-Federal sources : 94 $4.50, 000 
2. The improvement of general administrative services 11 43, 000 0 0 

3. The improvement of University library book collection 
and services 4 58, 000 0 0 

4. The improvement of operation and maintenance of phys- 
ical plant, the new preclinical medical building 8 60, 000 ~ 0 

5. Partial elimination of accumulated deterioration of phys- 
ical plant 100, 000 100, 000 
Total change requested : si 1117 750, 000 1102 550, 000 

12 additional positions are included in Freedmen’s Hospital reimbursements. 


GENERAL HISTORICAL AND BACKGROUND STATEMENT BY MorpeEcal W. JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT, Howarp UNIVERSITY, BEFORE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
1958 Estimate ror Howarp UNIVERSITY 


herewith an historical and background statement on behalf of Howard University 
which it is hoped will serve to set before you (a) the Nature of Howard University 
and Its Place in American Higher Edueation; (6) the Special Relationship of the 
United States Government to Howard University; and (c) the Present Status of 
the University. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have the honor to present 


A. THE NATURE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. Howard University was chartered by act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
It was the purpose of the founders to admit students of both sexes, and of every 


race, creed, color, and national origin Sut it was one of the major purposes of 
the founders to admit Negro youth, among others, to all of its educational offer- 
ings. The institution had pioneered in the offering of professional training to 
Negro youth in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, 
music, and social work, as well as in the teaching profession and religior During 


the school year 1955-56, the university served 5,055 students in its 10 major 
schouls and colleges and in the summer school. 

2. During the period of 90 years between 1867 and 1957 Howard University 
has been the only university of publie support in the Southern States which freely 
and substantially admitted Negro youth to any approximation of the wide scope 
of undergraduate, graduate, and professional opportunities characteristic of the 
American State university. 

3. During the entire 90 years of its hisory Howard University has graduated 
a larger body of Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects, 
musicians, lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public support 
combined, in all the Southern States. 

4. From the beginning of its work until the end of 1956, Howard University 
has graduated a total of 19,263 persons. By far the large majority of these 
graduates have been Negroes. These graduates are at work in 43 States and 27 
foreign countries. In every population center in the United States they con- 
stitute the largest and most diversified group of trained Negro public servants 
related to any single institution in the world. 
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5. Since 1948 public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes have little by little, opened their doors to Negro youth but in the year 
1956 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and social work 
than in all other public universities and colleges together in the entire area of the 
Southern States. 

6. The national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro pro- 
fessional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine and 
dentistry. If Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be excluded, 
the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University in 1956 
exceeded the enrollment of Negro students in all the other medical and dental 
schools in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical College 
have been the responsible pioneers in the development of medical education 
among Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world. The urgent 
importance of the work of these two institutions is further emphasized by the fact 
that even now the total annual output of Negro physicians in the United States 
hardly exceeds the number required to replace those who annually die. 

7. From the beginning of our work in 1867, the founders invited to the faculties 
of the university learned and able men and women, on the basis of their ability 
and character as individuals and without discrimination as to sex, race, creed, 
color, or national origin. But it was a major purpose of the founders of Howard 
University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every faculty. Today 
the Negro members of the professional faculties of Howard University, exclusive 
of the School of Religion, constitute together a group of Negro professional 
teachers larger by far than all the Negroes so employed in all other American 
universities combined. The existence of this group of Negro university teachers 
at Howard University has been a standing inspiration to the Negro people for 
more than three-quarters of a century, and membership on one of these faculties 
has been the first employment of many of the outstanding Negroes in the public 
life of America. From them came the founder and operator of the first blood 
plasma bank in the world, the most distinguished Negro industrial chemist in 
America, the first Negro governor of an American possession, the first Negro in 
the Secretariat of the United Nations (Nobel Prize Winner), the first Negro member 
of the bench of the United States Court of Appeals, the first Negro cultural 
attaché in the diplomatie service of the United States to a major European nation. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries.—Howard University has 
developed a far-reaching service to foreign students. In 1956 it served 379 foreign 
students from 36 foreign countries in Asia, Africa, Europe, North, Central and 
South America, 9 island possessions of the British Indies, and 4 possessions of the 
United States. The university ranks second among all American universities in 
the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

9. Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teachers 
and students representative of every race and color and all the major creeds of the 
world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the trust- 
able human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of difference, and 
they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings everywhere. In recent 
years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and in groups, have 
traveled on governmental missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

10. Again and again the responsible leaders of government and the friends of 
our country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value to 
their country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

11. Just this October the professor and the head of the department of classics 
returned to Howard University from a 2-year period of service as cultural attaché 
of the United States Embassy in Italy. The university has received a letter from 
Government officers which speaks of his service in the highest terms of appre- 
ciation as follows: 

“Prof. Frank M. Snowden leaves Italy shortly to resume his duties at Howard 
University. During the 2 years that Professor Snowden has served at this post, 
he proved himself an outstanding member of this mission and has come to be 
considered as an outstanding and distinguished American by the Italian intel- 
lectual, academic, and Government groups with whom he has come in contact. 
The United States Information Service in Italy has looked upon Professor Snow- 
den’s contribution to its program as a personal triumph. 

“T do not believe that any one person in the history of USIS operations in 
Italy has received the acclaim and the attention rendered Professor Snowden. 
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Many more requests than could ever be fulfilled were received by the mission for 
his appearances before groups in his specialized field of activity. Wherever and 
whenever he lectured, the audiences—who broke all previous records for num- 
bers—requested his return. His discussions on modern education will have long- 
term impact on the renovation of the Italian educational system. The moderni- 
zation of the Italian educational system already is underway due in no little 
part to Professor Snowden’s efforts. We have looked upon Professor Snowden 
as a medium unto himself, so successful was he in the assignments given him. 

“The Italian Government has constantly sought Professor Snowden’s advice 
and counsel in matters pertaining to education, and in recognition of his services 
are presenting him with the Gold Medal, the highest award offered a foreigner 
by this country. 

“T offer these observations and these highlights regarding Professor Snowden’s 
value to the USIS program in Italy because I am certain you will feel proud to 
know that a member of your faculty has distinguished himself so well in the service 
of his country. I wish to thank you for releasing Professor Snowden to handle the 
important assignment entrusted to him these last 2 years.”’ 





B. THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


1. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
Funds of the Federal Government available through the Freedmen’s Bureau, were 
contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the first 
building. 

2. Almost immediately the institution became associated with the hospital 
work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do for the emancipated 
slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this day. 
The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by Howard 
University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per year. 
Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and the com- 
bined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital constitute the most 
valuable training facilities for the substantial medical education of Negro 
physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

3. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time the 
Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the university, 
year by year, being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it was thereby 
rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways not otherwise 
provided. Until the year 1928, these appropriations were made in the form of 
voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. During this period 
of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the current annual appro- 
priations from the Congress to Howard University rose from $10,000 to $218,000, 
enabling the university to survive as the only one of many heroic endeavors which 
began in this field after the emancipation. 

4. Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Education called 
nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first- 
class institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university available 
substantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else in the United 
States. At that time there was nowhere in existence in the Southern States, a 
single approximation of a State university available to Negroes, and there was 
nowhere manifest a vigorous will to give adequate support to such an undertaking, 
either in private philanthropy or in government. 

5. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard Uni- 
versity, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto, in 
the following language: 

“Sec. 8. Annual‘appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the construc- 
tion, development, improvement and maintenance of the university, no part 
of which shall be used for religious instruction.” (45 Stat. 1021, approved 
Dec. 13, 1928.) 

6. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
-alled by Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Roy O. West on February 11, 
1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government including 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department of the Interior, 
and the United States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philanthropy 
and the trustees of Howard University. At this conference it was unanimously 
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agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on a first-class 
basis and the United States Office of Education was authorized to study and to 
prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

7. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of the educational 
program of Howard University was made by the officers thereof, under the super- 
vision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite program 
to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked out in every 
detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience of State and 
Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was established 
and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of Education, by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the Interior (the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur), and by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill, under the leadership 
of the Honorable Louis C. Cramton. This bill was commended to the Congress 
by the action of the entire Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

8. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed-upon program. 
By successive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,000 in 1928 to 
$675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and physical 
plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted the growth 
in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop. 

9. Increased appropriations for current support began again, however, after 
1941 and steadily rose to $1,115,701 in 1946; thence to $1,588,635 in 1947 and to 
a peak of $3,300,000 in 1957. 

10. Physical plant: The 71st Congress which prepared the first 20-year pro- 
gram for the development of Howard University recognized that the university 
was in distressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work 
which it was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development which 
it approved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant 
of the university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square 
feet of land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 years. The 
Congress in sessions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933, appropriated 
$3,264,000 toward the construction of 8 of these building projects as follows: 
(1), (2), (8), 3 dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom building, 
(5), a heat, light, and powerplant, (6) a tunnel for the transmission of heat, light, 
and power, (7) a chemistry building, (8) a general library building. These build- 
ings were all constructed thereafter and further appropriations of $1,397,700 were 
made for a ninth building project—a group of men’s dormitories—and for land- 
seaping and repair of buildings. The needed land for all these projects was 
acquired through the gifts of private foundations. 

11. After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriations for 
funds for buildings ceased until after the United States had ended the Second 
World War. 

12. In 1946 and thereafter over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being 
deeply impressed by the advantages which Howard University offered, flooded 
the 10 schools and colleges and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the 
Government was constrained to provide Howard University with 13 temporary 
wooden buildings and to turn over for their use 2 permanent dormitory buildings, 
originally acquired for the housing of Government employees. During this 
period the physical plant of the university was placed under the utmost strain; 
its current budget for maintenance of the plant was exhausted to provide founda- 
tions, water, electric and heating services for the temporary wooden buildings; 
and the current maintenance of the plant was so far reduced in efficiency that 
heavy deterioration set in and accumulated rapidly. 

13. The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing 
inadequacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946-48, that they determined 
to give the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. On 
June 14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a 
careful restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that 
plan by the Public Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs 
of the university. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation 
after another, designing to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible 
time. Between June 14, 1948, and August 31, 1951, the Congress thus appropri- 
ated and authorized funds for 12 major building projects at an authorized cost 
of $18,439,221 and authorized further the funds for the planning of a new pre- 
clinical medical building. This was the first sustained movement toward the 
provision of an adequate plant for the university since the initial series of appro- 
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priations by the Members of Congress in the years 1927 and 1933, immediately 
succeeding upon their determination upon the 20-year program to make Howard 
University a first-class institution. 

14. To this group, Congress in 1954 added an appropriation of $4,436,000 for 
the construction of the preclinical medical building. 


C, THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
1. THE STUDENT BODY 


1. Howard University is being built to serve 5,200 full-time day students and 
as many additional evening and summer school students as may be accommo- 
dated by the plant so constructed. During the school year 1955-56 the institu- 
tion served a net total of 5,055 students excluding all duplications, of whom 3,046 
were full-time students in the 10 regular schools and colleges. The total enroll- 
ment is expected to rise as high as 5,666 in 1958, of whom 4,036 will be full-time 
students in the 10 regular schools and colleges, and to increase by as much as 
10 percent each year thereafter. 


2. THE PHYSICAL PLANT 
2. While the project is nearing completion, it is not finished; and the day of 
increased enrollment is already upon us. There was a net increase of 284 full- 
time students in the regular schools and colleges in 1956. Already an additional 
increase of 148 has appeared, toward an expectation of 280 in 1957; and another 
addition of 311 is expected in 1958, with a steady increase thereafter. 

3. About two-thirds of the physical plant has been completed. In 1956 the 
new biology building was finished and occupied. The physical space contem- 
plated for the full enrollment in the physical and biological sciences, was thus 
completed. 

4. The new preclinical medical building, now under construction, will be fin- 
ished and ready for occupancy in 1958. The full space for the preclinical instrue- 
tion of 1,000 students in dentistry, medicine, and nursing will then be ready. 

5. New buildings for instruction in dentistry and pharmacy are already com- 
pleted. The new teaching hospital for Howard, now being recommended by 
the President of the United States, points toward the last major item of physical 
space required to bring the entire program for instruction in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and nursing to the stage of complete physical plant readiness. 

6. A new building for the general administrative offices is finished and 
occupied. Plans and specifications will be completed in 3 months for the greatly 
needed general auditorium building which will also accommodate the school of 
music and the departments of drama and fine arts, but the President of the 
United States has found it necessary to postpone the erection of this building and 
to withhold from use, for the present, the entire sum of $1,610,905 appropriated 
by the Congress for the erection of this building. 

7. There are still unfinished and urgent physical needs affecting the teaching 
of other undergraduate and graduate fields; namely, a classroom building for 
home economics, a new and adequate plant for physical education for men, an 
additional classroom building for the humanities, social sciences, education and 
business instruction, a student and faculty union building, and an adequate 
warehouse. 

8. All dormitories in the university, both for men and women, are filled; and 
there is an eager waiting list and a pressing enrollment. The contract has been 
let for a new dormitory for 300 men. It is hoped that by opening of the school 
vear 1959-60 this building may be ready for occupancy so as to relieve this stress, 
in part, on the men’s side; but the relief will not touch the pressure for new dormi- 
tories for women and will relieve only in part the need for additional space for men. 

9. In brief, if the original plans of the development of this institution are to be 
completed, a minimum of 3 additional educational buildings, 3 additional service 
buildings, and 3 additional dormitory buildings must be erected. No planning 
money for these buildings is now available and none has been available toward 
these projects for a period of 5 years. In view of the delayed schedule of con- 
struction thus resulting, wisdom would suggest that planning moneys for the entire 
group should be available as soon as possible. 


3. THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


10. At the present time, all the schools and colleges of the university are 
aceredited by their individual national accrediting agencies. In 1954, however, 
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the university was thoroughly surveyed by a team of nearly 40 visiting scientists 
and scholars representing all the national and regional academic associations 
which have to do with the accreditment of the 10 schools and colleges of the 
university. For the first time in the history of the university, the university 
underwent an appraisal of its work as a whole. 

11. The team of scientists and scholars noted with approval the very great 
progress which had been made; but they drew attention also to certain deficiencies 
in the operation of the university which gave them grave concern. Outstanding 
among them were the following: (1) the inadequacy and overloaded condition of 
the teaching staff in preclinical and clinical medicine, in engineering, pharmacy, 
social work, and music, and the areas of graduate study. (2) The inadequate 
and dangerously low salary seale of teachers. (3) The lack of resources for 
within grade and merit increases for teachers and nonteaching personnel. (4) 
The distressingly low availability of needed teaching aids such as technical and 
clerical assistants, supplies and equipment. (5) The inadequacy of funds for 
books and trained library personnel, both in the general library and in the pro- 
fessional schools. (6) Grave inadequacy in the number of skilled workmen 
required for the operation and maintenance of the physical plant. (7) The 
inadequacy of funds for the proper development of (a) a recruitment program 
for increasing the number of percentage of able students, (b) for the development 
of a placement and followup service for graduates, (c) for the development of a 
competent organization for the raising of funds from graduates and other private 
sources, (d) and for the proper expansion of personnel counseling and remedial 
services needed by a large number and percentage of students. 

12. It was the overall judgment of the team of survey that while the physical 
plant of Howard University was developing admirably, in its current educational 
work the university was in need of substantially increased support. 

13. I ask that the Members of the Congress allow me to express the hope that 
the Congress will not falter in the great purpose which it has thus far so inspiringly 
pursued regarding Howard University, but that the Congress will go on until it 
has completed the physical plant as planned, and until every area of the educa- 
tional program is supported at a level which makes possible first-class competence 
in instruction and research. 

14. The State universities in 12 Southern States have of late, and little by little, 
opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great beginning, of high signifi- 
cance to the Negro people and to our Nation. In the course of time it will come 
to have quantitative significance in the training of high grade professional and 
graduate leadership for the Negro people; and after the expiration of many years, 
it will, I am sure, come to have the crowning inspiration of a substantial number 
of Negro scholars, working in the faculties of these universities, side by side with 
their brothers of the majority. 

15. Until that time comes, however, there is one place in this Nation where the 
people of the United States have come near to an unequivocal and substantial 
expression of their highest will toward the Negro minority—that is in the com- 
prehensive undergraduate, graduate, and professional program of Howard 
University and in the substantial representation of Negro personnel on the faculties 
of that university. 

16. Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it short of 
first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly overcome without 
hesitancy in order that the Negro people themselves, the citizens of our country 
from every State and the diplomatic and cultural representatives of all the peoples 
of the world may see here on this spot in the National Capital an expression of our 
American and democratic purpose toward race, color, and minority status, so 
clear, so substantial and so adequate as to be inspiring beyond question. ‘The 
hour is late, and the world needs this inspiration more than it needs bread. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


Dr. Jounson. If I may, I would like to read the statement I have 
here. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The 
requested appropriation, now pending before the Senate, calls for a 
total sum of $4,412,000 in 3 appropriation categories: 

First, salaries and expenses amounting to $4 million. 
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Secondly, plans and specifications, in the amount of $150,000, and 
Thirdly, construction of buildings, $262,000. 
This opening statement is respectfully submitted for two purposes: 
First, to set forth, in brief, the program objectives and underlying 
reasons for the estimates in these three appropriations, and, secondly, 
to describe the effect of the action taken by the House of Represent- 
atives. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The following are the program objectives and underlying reasons 
me the estimate, as submitted: 
The requested appropriation of $4 million for salaries and ex- 
is uses for Howard University represents an increase of $700,000 over 
the appropriation of $3,300,000 for the 1957 fiscal year. 


INFLUENCE ON VOTE FOR ACCREDITMENT 


This increase of $700,000 is recommended for the sole purpose 
of improving the quality of instruction in the several directions de- 
manded by the accrediting agencies in 1954 and requested by them to 
be complied with by March 1, 1957, so as to justify their voted accredit- 
me . of Howard University, as a whole, in April 1957. 

This will be the first vote ever taken on the accreditment of the 
eam of Howard University asa whole. Itis greatly desirable that this 
vote of accreditment be favorable. If it is obtained, it will represent 
a crowning high-water mark in the history of this institution. 

I might say here that this is the first time since the Emancipation 
that an institution of this kind predominantly attended by Negroes, 
will ever have been accredited in the history of the United States. 

Senator Hiti. You say “as a whole.” You may have had different 
schools of the university accredited, but not the university as a whole, 
with all of its schools? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

If the vote is unfavorable, it will have a distressing and humiliating 
effect upon the university and will hurt its work in America and its 
influence all over the world. 

A favorable vote of accreditment depends decisively upon 
whether Howard University can give the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions assurance of more adequate financial support for its program 
of instruction than was in evidence during 1954—55 when the evaluating 
committee examined the institution. 


ACCREDITING TEAM VISIT 


5. During the first semester of the year 1954 an evaluating team 
of nearly 40 scie eintdats and scholars, representing the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, visited the 
university in order to appraise its work in every area, so as to deter- 
mine whether the university had achieved a state of growth deserving 
accreditment as a whole, by all relevant accrediting agencies. 

The evaluation team found many evidences of progress at Howard 
‘niversity deserving great praise, but it found certain deficiencies in 
he institution which it considered to be mandatory to correct. 


| 
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Among them were certain outstanding deficiencies in the financial 
support of the university. 


DEFICIENCIES NOTED 


The commission arrived at the general and overall conclusion that 
the instructional program of Howard University was inadequately 
financed and gave the following index of deficiencies required to be 
corrected: 

The inadequacy and overloaded condition of the teaching staff; 
) the inadequate and dangerously low salaries of teachers; 

3) the lack of resources for within-grade and merit increases for 
teachers and nonteaching personnel; 

(4) the distressingly low availability of needed teaching aids such 
as technical and clerical assistants, supplies and equipment; 

(5) the inadequacy of funds for books and trained library personnel, 
both in the general library and in the professional schools; 

(6) the grave inadequacy in the number of skilled workmen required 
for the operation and maintenance of the physical plant; 

7) the inadequacy of funds for the proper development of (a) a 
recruitment program for increasing the number and percentage of 
able students, (b) for the development of a placement and followup 
service for graduates, (c) for the development of a competent organ- 
ization for the raising of funds from graduates and other private 
sources, (d) and for the proper expansion of personnel counseling and 
Se services needed by a large number and percentage of students. 

i}. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
Midd lle States and Maryland expressed its strong concern over these 
deficiencies discovered by its evaluating team and voted to postpone 
the accreditment of Howard University until April 1957—that is, 
this month—pending a report of progress from the university on the 


matters of major concern expressed by them. 


(2 


TIMING OF ACCREDITATION REPORT 


7. The report and conclusions of the evaluating team became 
available only 25 days before our askings for 1956-57 were to be 
made. The full impact of the findings, therefore, could not be brought 
before the Government earlier than the appropriation presentations 
for the vear 1957-58. By that time, however, the difficulty of meet- 
ing the requirements had become greatly increased for three reasons: 

1) The increase of 472 in the enrollment. 

2) The expected mandatory increase of 81 students in 1958 in the 
most expensive fields of medicine and dentistry. 

3) With a clearly possible increase of full-time students to a total 
of 4,036 for that vear. 

The task confronting us, therefore in the 1958 estimate was three- 
old: 

1) To go as far as possible toward increasing the quality of mstrue- 
tion in the several directions demanded by the Commission to remedy 


the situation as it appeared in 1954-55. 
2) To provide adequate instruction on the improved basis for the 
sreatly inereased number of students (472) already on the grounds of 


Howard University in 1957. 
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(3) To provide instructional facilities of the same improved quality 
for 81 medical and dental students now ready to enter the new pre- 
medical building in 1958 and for as many as possible for the total 
expected student body of 4,036 in all the schools and colleges. 


EVALUATION BY HEW AND BUDGET BUREAL 


8. Howard University wishes here to express its great appreciation 
for the painste aking manner with which this situation was measured 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and his associates 
and by the officers of the Bureau of the Budget. 

I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had his whole staff go over this matter twice. 

The increase of $700,000 recommended in this appropriation is their 
considered measurement of the minimum increase required to meet the 
specific demands of the accrediting agencies. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET APPROVAL 


The Bureau of the Budget has indicated its own awareness of 
the fact that this $700,000 increase is the minimum sum required by 
stating to the Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and W el- 
fare for transmission to Howard University, that this increase of 
$700,000 is but 1 of 2 steps by which the Bureau of the Budget proposes 
to carry Howard University toward the level of support which it con- 
siders desirable. 

10. It is understood by all of us, the committee of officers of Howard 
University, the officers of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
officers of the Bureau of the Budget, that a favorable vote of accredit- 
ment depends decisively upon whether this proposed appropriation 
to Howard University witb the statement of the Bureau of the Budget 

‘an give the commission on higher education assurance of the more 
adequate financial support for the program of instruction at Howard 
University, which they discovered to be necessary in 1954-55 when 
the evaluating team examined the institution. 

Howard University’s report to the Commission on Higher 
Education Institutions of the Middle States and Maryland has been 
based heavily upon this assumption. In our report we have exhibited 
our reliance upon this proposed increase of $700,000, showing its 
application to every area of instruction, the general library, the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the physical plant, and to the general 
administration; and we have taken pains to show that in each and 
every one of these areas the increase is not only adequate to show a 
qualitative per capita increase as applied to 1954-55, but that it 
carries a qualitative per capita increase in each area clear through 
1958; and that this increase is focused heavily upon the items of resi- 
dent instruction and a strong and determinative increase in the gen- 
eral library; the increases in the operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant and the general administration having been confined 
to the lowest possible amount and percentage consistent with urgent 
necessity. 

I might point out that that “qualitative per capita increase in each 
area through 1958”’ is overall, a 9.6 percent qualitative increase. 

12. Since the submission of this report on March 1, 1957, the uni- 
versity has received word, through authoritative sources connected 
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with the accrediting agencies, namely, the commission on higher in- 
stitutions of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, representing all the relevant agencies— 

that these budget requests are warranted and are urgently required to accom- 
plish the purposes of Howard University and the new plans proposed by that 
institution 


to meet the requirements of the accrediting association. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


. The House of Representatives has cut the recommended in- 
crease by $200,000 or 28.6 percent. In so doing it has statedly con- 
fined the applicability of its appropriation to only 4 of the 8 objec- 
tives considered to be essential as exhibited in the table that I have 
presented to the committee. I hope you have a copy of it. 

Senator Hitt. We have it here, and it may go into the record at 
this point, without objection. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The House action and its effect 


Recom- Approved Deficiency 
Program objective mended by | remaining 
sum House 
I. Resident instruction | 
1. Additional teachers ---- $377, 000 $377,000 | 
2. Supporting personnel 103, 552 6,000 | $97, 552 
3. Supplies and equipment 97, 679 97, 679 
Teachers’ salary increases 67, 000 67,000 | 
II. General library: 
5. Personnel, books, and binding 58, 000 58, 000 
III. Operation and maintenance: 
6. Operation and maintenance new medical building 60, 000 | | 60, 000 
7. Backlog of accumulated repairs 50, 000 50, 000 | 
IV. General administration | 
8. Additional personnel for increased enrollment 43, 000 43, 000 
Total increase 856, 231 500, 000 | 356, 231 
Total increase, Howard ‘Uniyersity private funds 156, 231 | 156, 231 
Total Government appropriation increase 700, 000 500,000 | 200, 000 





CERTAIN REQUESTS GRANTED IN FULI 


Dr. Jonnson. Three of the four items touched by the House appro- 
priation are handled in full, namely: Increased teachers, increased 
teachers’ salaries, and the $50,000.sum for the overcoming of aecumu- 
lated deterioration in the physical plant. If the House had to select 
four items, these are those they should select. 

Four of the necessary items the House appropriation does not touch 
at all, namely: (1) Supplies and equipment, (2) personnel and books 
for the library, (3) operation and maintenance of the new medical 
building, and (4) personnel for the general administration. The fifth, 
supporting personnel, it touches by less than 6 percent. 

The House appropriation thus leaves unsupported, in effect, 5 
major items of the requested increase considered by us all to be neces- 
sary to deserve accreditment, amounting to $356,231. Howard Uni- 
versity is able to command a maximum of $156,231 of this sum, and 
that we will be able to do only because since the visit of the evaluating 
team we have been able to increase our endowment by $1,120,000 in 
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addition to the increases in income for student fees. Any way in 
which we apply this sum of $156,231 will leave 3 of the 5 objectives 
unsupported in any way at all. 










LIBRARY SITUATION 






14. We know what those will be. We shall be able to do nothing 
at all toward the improvement of the general library situation in the 
university, which was a matter of extensive and urgent concern to 
the accrediting agencies. We shall be able to do nothing in the area 
of $97,679 required as a minimum for supplies and equipment; we 
shall be able to do nothing at all to support the minimum but urgent 
increases required in the amount of $43,000 for general administration. 
Moreover, the reduction of $200,000 will cut the necessary overall 
qualitative per capita increase since 1954-55 almost in half, that is, 
cut it down. 

The resulting situation will be that we can have only a 5.4 percent 
qualitative increase since 1954-55, and that we will omit to attend 
at all to 3 major areas of concern to the accrediting agencies. 

If the appropriation is allowed to stand at $3,800,000, therefore, 
as established by the House, an ominous possibility appears, namely, 
that Howard University after 27 years of support by the Federal 
Government according to a declared plan to make it a first-class 
institution, will fail to secure accreditment on the ground that the 
amount of support available has not been adequate to make a first- 
class institution possible. Such a result would be deeply hurtful to 
Howard University, and it would injure its influence all over America 
and all over the world. 

16. We know that the Senate and the House do not wish this injury 
to take place and that they do not wish to leave Howard Universit) 
in a position where this injurious result lies within the range of proba- 
bility or possibility. It 1s with confident hope, therefore, that we 
respectfully request that the entire recommended sum of $4 million be 
approved, Mr. Chairman. 



























EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT 





Senator Hiti. Doctor, let me ask you this question: 
The House in its report on your appropriation made the following 
statement, on which I would like to have your comment: 







The committee is convinced of the desirability of maintaining Howard Uni- 
versity as a first-class school and is happy to recommend a substantial increase 
in funds as it has for each of the last 2 years. However, it is a little disturbed 
at the lack of corresponding increases in income from non-Federal sources. 












Do you have any —_ you would like to make on that? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the concern of the House there. I have studied the 
matter with great care, Mr. Chairman, and I am prepared to make a 
statement which I know will be helpful. 

In the first place, we need to keep in mind what it is we have been 
trying to do. We have been trying to make available in the Waited 
States for the first time since the emaneipatioa a complex waiversity, 
offering undergraduate, graduate, aid professional training, over a 
wide area, of the sort that is available in the land-grant colleges and 
State universities. 
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BASIC 





PRINCIPLE 





OF 





LAND-GRANT 





COLLEGES 









The basic principle of these land-grant colleges and State univer- 
sities is that as good an education as can be had in the university is 
to be available to the children of the people, at the lowest possible 
tuition rates. These schools have been in existence since the sixties, 
and you will see that their tuition rates are in general very low. lt 
is on this basis that they have been able to do what American 
democratic education intends to do: to see to it that intellectual 
maturity and competent professional services are available to the 
children of all the people, and shall not be confined to a minority 
that can pay for it. 
Senator Pastore. Could I ask a question at that point? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 








TUITION IN MEDICAL SCHOOL 











Senator Pastore. What is the tuition in the Medical School? 
Dr. Jounson. $500, plus about $111.75 in fees. It amounts to 
about $611.75 in the medical school. 

Senator Pastore. Are you familiar with what the tuition is in the 
University of Vermont in the medical school? 

Dr. Jonnson. We have examined the tuition. In Vermont it is 
$550 for residents of the State. 

Senator Pastore. I am not quarreling with you, but I am wonder- 
ing whether or not this similarity in figures that you state is a phi- 
losophy. 

I quite agree with you, as a general philosophy: I think you are 
right in that expression. 

Dr. Jounson. I would say I think the University of Vermont is 
hardly a good example, because it is the smallest of the 15 land-grant 
colleges having medical schools, and it is an old institution whic h has 
succeeded in securing a very heavy proportion of its support from 
private funds. 

It is not a typical institution, but the typical institution you need 
to look at about the needs would be like the University of Maryland, 
the University of Virginia, or the University of Arkansas. 

Senator Pasrorre. And then do you feel that yours is more or less 
in line with it? 

Dr. Jounson. I do feel, sir, that the average percentage available 
from Howard University from student fees is substantially above the 
average student fees in all such land-grant colleges and universities. 

Senator Pastore. You state that in a fashion that would indicate 
to me that apparently you have been making a study of this subject. 

Dr. Jounson. I have, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Do you have any documentation on that that 
could be put into the record? I think this is a very important point. 

It strikes me that I have been reading the same thing, and I was 
going to ask the same question the chairman asked. 

If you have been thinking about this, it might be fair rebuttal to 
the position taken that these statistics be made part of the record, 
because I think that is the question that is raised. 

Senator Hity. I will have our clerk see that a table containing the 
proper information is supplied. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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Full-time equivalent enrollment t by schools and categes for quere 4064 to 1958 


j | 
1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
actual actual | actual | mate mate 


| —— 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE | 


 Goniteiiie Whe. 35.860. eee 4 87 | 235 | 256 
. Liberal arts .__- ; . iin , 589 | E 1, 730 | 1, 896 





Total. chwcinhendaépagindyhdédinagenin , 79 , Te 1, 965 | 2, 152 | 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


3. Engineering and architecture -- -_- ‘ 344 | 391 | 497 F 500 
. Music... dracihiok 138 3¢ 137 150 160 
5. Social work tae 7 otnts 76 g 96 107 117 
5. Medicine -- ; Az etidaahitcrectt ee 298 5 | 288 297 | 325 
. Dentistry ee : 208 | 225 | 229 | 229 278 
i Is don ec aendirded eumee | 160 5 119 148 168 
EAE cin hee aisnccsighpwidbacinieeteaeean nicdhiengl 116 91 | 86 | 105 115 
. Religion... ‘ euieanaieneae 44 | 7 29 | 37 44 








Total professional schools_.................---. | 1, 384 | 1,431 | 1, 481 cs 4, 573 1, 707 


Total 10 regular schools and colleges. -_-- ee 3, 175 | 3, 162 | 3, 446 & 3 3, 725 4, 


| 


DETAILED STUDY OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Dr. Jounson. And you will find, sir, that the amount of support is 
as we have shown it here. Here is a detailed study of 15 land-grant- 
college universities, the latest statistics available for 1956, and these 
have not been published. I have secured them from the United States 
Office of Education’s records not yet publicly available. 

Now let me show you what happens. 

Senator Pasrorre. Am I taking too long on that subject, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator Hin. No. 

Dr. Jounson. Take the total of Government support. Let me 
give you a sweeping statement that, except for the University of 
Vermont, the amount of funds available to Howard University from 
all Government sources is less than half the funds available from 
Government sources to any land-grant college with a medical school. 

Howard University funds from Federal sources, the latest figures, 
$3,456,111. 

The University of Minnesota, which is a large-sized university, 
$2y-million plus. 

The University of Tennessee, at $10.5 million. 

The University of Arkansas, $8,695,000. 

Louisiana State University, $16,769,000. 

West Virginia University, $9,344,000. 

The University of Llinois is $48 million. 

The University of California is way up, $148 million. 

Ohio State University is $23 million. 

The University of Wisconsin is $19 million. 

The University of Maryland is $13,960,000. 

The University of Missouri is $13,369,548. 

The University of Michigan is $9,656,000. 

Cornell University is $14 million. 

The University of Puerto Ric 0 is $14,221,530 

So that Howard University’s support from all Government sources 
is less than half the support available to any comparable institution 
among the land-grant colleges in the United States. 


91359—57——-23 


av 
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SIZE OF STUDENT BODY 


Senator Pastore. How do you compare in student body? 

Dr. Jounson. We are slightly above 5,000, and we are therefore 
relatively small as compared with these institutions. But there are 
institutions in this group who have twice as much money asywe have, 
who are approximately the same size as we. 

Now, take another test. Take the percentage of Government funds. 
If you take every dollar that goes to Howard University from govern- 
mental sources, including our contract funds for research, we get 
74.1 percent. 

Louisiana State University gets 91.96 percent from governmental 
sources. All private sources there put in only 8 percent. 

The University of West Virginia gets 89.26 percent. 

The University of Illinois gets 84 percent. 

The University of C alifornia gets 88.6 percent from{Government 
funds. 

Senator Pastors. When you refer to ‘other sources,” do you mean 
tuition collections? 

Dr. Jounson. | mean from all private sources. 

Senator Pastorn. The bulk of that would be tuition? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. What is your percentage now? 

Dr. Jonnson. 74.1. 

And the University of Puerto Rico is 85.8 percent. 


REASON FOR HEAVY PER CAPITA COST 


Keep this in remembrance about Howard University, that the 
younger the complex institution like this and the smaller its enroll- 
ment, the heavier will be the per capita cost. Of Howard University 
it may be said that the complexity of Howard University is com- 
paratively more intense than the average institution here, by far, 
because of the high percentage of the high cost enrollment in education 
at Howard University, namely for mediciae and dentistry, and in that 
area. It is three times as great as it is in a normal institution which is 
teaching this high cost enrollment. 

So if you are ever going to get an unusual percentage of support 
from Government to an institution such as this, you would do it in its 
formative stages, where it is now. 

There is another test. I can go at it in 6 or 7 different ways. 


PER CAPITA SUPPORT 


Take the Medical School of Howard University. At the last report 
available, the per capita support of the Medical School of Howard 
University was at the very bottom of State-supported medical schools. 
There is only one State-supported medical school in the United States 
that has poorer support than Howard University, and that was the 
University of Tennessee. And I am afraid that was an accident in the 
record, because when you look at the total amount available for the 
University of Tennessee, you would not suspect that. 

But the median of Staio-mupperted medical schools had run up to 
around $4,200 per capita in 1956. At Howard it was $1,860. 
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If you take the per capita, which is the best possible measure of 
protection, we must remember that Howard University is being ac- 
credited in the Middle States and Maryland. The Middle States 
contain among the best complex institutions in the United States, 
such as the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Johns Hopkins. Their standards, there- 
fore, of what constitutes first-class education must come from what 
they have experienced in these institutions. 

At Johns Hopkins, the per capita expenditure was over $4,000 in 
1956. The median in the Middle States, the median institution, not 
the middle figure, in the Middle States for that year was $1,611 for 
resident instruction, exclusive of research, 

Howard’s figure was $1,234. If you give us all of this money it 
will still be, at best, about $1,472 in 1958. So where are we? We are 
among the poorest third of institutions in the Middle States area, 
and we would be in the same position if I take these 15 States because 
I am prepared to give those figures regarding these 15 land-grant 
university States. We are in the same position. 

Now, here is a thought which I wish the Senators would consider 
carefully. We are at a certain point in history. This is the one 
place in this country where we can show really what we mean. The 
United States Government cannot afford to leave the support of 
Howard University in that position. It must get that support up 
above the median, or its purposes for supporting this institution at all 
will be morally defeated. 

Senator Pastore. I agree with that statement a hundred percent. 


SIZE OF MEDICAL FRESHMEN CLASS 


Senator Hiti. Doctor, let me ask you about your medical school. 
How large a freshman class do you have now? 

Dr. Jounson. We have now, \r. Chairman, about 75, sometimes 
we take 80. We really should not take but 60, because our facilities 
are for that number only. 

But this committee, by its wise farsightedness, has seen fit to give 
us a new preclinical medical building which will enable us to take 100 
or 105 students, and that is to turn out 100 medical men a year. 
Keep in mind how important that is. That will be more medical 
graduates than will be turned out by all of the other medical schools 
in the United States, except Meharry, at Nashville. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS RECEIVING NEGROES 


There are only two medical schools in the United States in which 
Negroes are received substantially; they are at Howard and Meharry. 
Either one of those institutions will educate more Negro physicians 
than all the other medical schools in the United States together. 

The position in which we both find ourselves is something that all 
thoughtful men in the United States must consider. We both stand 
at the very bottom of the area of support. If it had not been for this 
committee and the Appropriations Committee of the House, there 
would not be today in existence anywhere a State-supported medical 
school available to Negroes substantially. 

When you are dealing with Howard University, you are not only 
dealing with the only approximation of a first- lai university that 
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has come into existence since the emancipation, but you are dealing 
with an institution which turns out annually, through its training, 
more Negroes in the professions of medicine, dentistry, law, engineer- 
ing, et cetera, than all the other universities combined in the area 
where they live. 

That is due to historical circumstances which are not within the 
control of individuals. That is the reason why some of the Senators 
and Representatives from some States have found themselves happy 
beyond measure to have found this avenue to do what they would like 
to do in every State, but that they cannot do anywhere else now, 
except here. 

I have spent 30 years, here, Mr. Chairman, trying to bring this into 
existence. It has been a work of love for my own people. But the 
longer I have done it, it has seemed to me to be a work of the utmost 
importance for our Nation. 

Let me tell you what happened, if I may. 


REPUTATION OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY ABROAD 


Last year I had the board of directors of the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities at lunch at Howard. When we got through 
lunch, they invited me to Harvard to sit with them. I was a deputy 
member of the board. When we were at lunch, the ancient rector of 
the University of Istanbul, Turkey, took me off and said to me, “‘ Dr. 
Johnson, as you know the Ford Foundation has given us money so 
that we have seen a great deal of America. But I want to tell you 
that the greatest thing I have seen in the United States I saw at 
Howard University.” He said, ““‘When I got through looking at 
the work on that campus, I said, ‘I am now prepared to say to the 
people of Turkey that the United States of America believes in the 
inherent dignity and high possibilities of the human individual as 
such.’ ”’ 

He said, “‘ Doctor, do not fail when the next meeting of the associa- 
tion comes in Turkey, to be there. I want to introduce you,” he 
said, “‘to every educator in Turkey, because when I introduce you 
next spring and what you stand for, they will understand your 
country.” 

Now, sir, for some reason I do not know, we have next to the largest 
percentage of foreign students in any institution of America. They 
come from every continent in the world, but they come especially 
from those countries where the people have been hurt by the colonial 
system, and are looking with their hearts eagerly in this direction 
to see what we may mean for them. 

When they come to Howard University they soon find themselves 
at home. They know what that institution means. 

So that again and again we are invited all over the world. 

I have just come from Ghana, at the invitation of the Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana. I have been to India at the invitation and expense 
of the Indian Government. The head of my home economics depart- 
ment is founding the first school of home economics ever to be founded 
in India. We are trusted around the world. We have 47 graduates 
that work in Liberia. 

So I say that this Government has on that hill a lighthouse of the 
utmost moral significance. It is the only place in this country where 
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you have an institution substantially attended by Negroes, with a 
substantial number of Negroes on the faculty, the very sight of which 
tells the world what America means. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that every reason which has made 
the Senators and the Members of this Congress set aside technical 
and legal considerations and precedents to bring this institution into 
existence, tells us that we ought not to allow a small sum like $200,000 
to muddy up and impair the great undertaking which we are here 
carrying on. 

I hope that the distinguished members of this committee, who 
have hitherto shown the highest consideration for this project, will 
give it that support at this time. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. We very much appreciate 
your appearance here this morning. You have always been most able 
and eloquent, and I think you have been particularly able and eloquent 
this morning. We certainly appreciate your being here. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pasrorr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hitu. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Thursday, April 11, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, April 15, 1957.) 








LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


MONDAY, APRIL 15, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Pastore, Smith, Dworshak, and Potter. 


Contrinutions To Crvm Service Rerrrement Funp 


Senator Hiri. We had for insertion in the hearings yesterday to 
follow the testimony of Secretary Folsom a tabulation with appro- 
priate notes regarding the additional obligations for the Department’s 
share of contributions to the civil-service retirement fund. It was 
overlooked and I shall at the outset of our hearings today place in the 
hearings an excerpt from the authorizing legislation together with 
a tabulation showing the amounts needed in each of the appropriation 
accounts for the purpose. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


CIviL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT AMENDMENT OF 1956 
(Public Law 854, 84th Congress) 


DEDUCTIONS AND DEPOSITS—70 STAT. 747 

Section 401: 

“Sec. 4. (a) From and after the first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the effective date of the Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments 
of 1956, there shall be deducted and withheld from each employee’s basic salary 
an amount equal to 61% per centum of such basic salary and from each Member’s 
basic salary an amount equal to 744 per centum of such basic salary. From 
and after the first day of the first pay period which begins after June 30, 1957, 
an equal sum shall also be contributed from the respective appropriation or fund 
which is used for payment of his salary, pay or compensation, or in the case of 
an elected official, from such appropriation or fund as may be available for 
payment of other salaries of the same office or establishment. The amounts so 
deducted and withheld by each department or agency, together with the amounts 
so contributed, shall, in accordance with such procedures as may be prescribed 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, be deposited by the department 
or agency in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the fund. There 
shall also be so credited all deposits made by employees or Members under this 
section. Amounts contributed under this subsection from appropriations of the 
Post Office Department shall not be considered as costs of providing postal service 
for the purpose of establishing postal rates.” 

In order to meet the requirements of the above quoted section of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended, the following indicates amounts reflected 
in the 1958 budget, and adjusted estimates to reflect subsequent revisions in the 
estimates, for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


357 
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Amount in | Revised 
budget amount 


Food and Drug Administration: 
Salaries and expenses $419,000 | $410,699 
Salaries and expenses, certific: ation, inspection, and other services______- 56,500 | 52, 227 
Freedmen’s Hospital: S: alt aries and expenses. _____________-- 37, 500 140, 069 
Gallaudet College: Salaries and expenses 5,000 | 45, 243 
Office of Education: | 
Salaries and expenses_- 48,000 | , 600 
Salaries and expenses, President’s Committee on Education Beyond the | 
High School ee eee 3, 300 7,181 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Salaries and expenses 56, 910 61, 900 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, general scsi Nala ccd ke does ip epee 200, 690 183, 393 
Grants and special studies, Territory of Alaska_____- 53 5, 950 13, 909 
Control of venereal diseases....________-__.. ; ; ,100 | 119, 061 
Control of tuberculosis Bere Sat ee ea 50, 400 60, 953 
Control of communicable diseases__________-_- bit ..3k) 95, 800 | 197, 215 
Sanitary engineering activities ; cima 223, | 228, 153 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services - -_-_-_- 52, 525 62, 525 
Hospital and medical care. ___~-__-. ‘ , 548, 500 
Foreign quarantine service. ate <e = y 143, 643 
Indian health activities __ L be ntela cs. 37, } 163, 590 
Construction of Indian health facilities. ___ : Wat 8, 471 
General research and services, National Institutes of Health Sans 827, 5 835, 700 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute_ - -- Sete cn. 251, 267, 760 
Mental-health activities __ a Pale 91, 192, 756 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, ‘National Heart Institute 4 ae 32, | 139, 943 
Dental-health activities ae ee 57,5 A7, 611 
Arthritis and metabolic disease activities 8 21,8 132, 784 
Allergy and infectious disease activities. . ‘ S 2, ¢ 144, 376 
Neurology and blindness activities 7 " | 83, 392 
Operations, National Library of Mec licine___ . 58, | 58, 902 
Salaries and expenses he ii au | 76, 61 176, 323 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: Salaries and expenses.-______- = | 578, 685, 247 
Social Security Administration: i 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance : }, 037, 606) 5, 828, 612) 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance- - ---- , 000 111, 431 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau___- b ahin laces ,529 | 100, 847 
Cooperative research or demonstration projects in social security - - -_---- 3,187 | 3, 068 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner. -__-..........--------- 29, 400 28, 532 
Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses UAL idce oat 121, 500 113, 956 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration. _............-.--- 158, 700 150, 772 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel_-_-_._.-_-------- 60, 900 54, 626 
Surplus-property utilization ; ote Las bio. t. deck dated ae 27, 000 26, 030 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_-—-........--.-- ‘8, 008, 876 8, 052, 383 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Orrice or EpucATION 


STATEMENT OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER; DONALD W. 
McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPART- 
MENT BUDGET OFFICER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Derthick, we are happy to have you here this morning. 

Mr. Derruickx. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hm. You have filed a statement with us; have you, sir? 
Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hinu. That is fine. We will be glad to have you proceed 
now in your own way, sir. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Derrnicx. I have some very condensed statements summa- 
izing the highlights which will take but little time, if I may present 
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the opening statement. Then I would like to call on my assistants. 

Senator Hiri. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. C hairm: in and members of the committee, this 
is my first appearance before you to present the program and budget 
of the Office of Education. 

With your permission, I would like to discuss the effect of the House 
action on the President’s budget for education. 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The President’s budget provided $228,000 for training in fishery 
trades and industry, and $80,000 to support a vocational-education 
program for Guam. 

Authorities in Guam have indicated their need for a program of 
vocational education, and have in preparation an acceptance act and 
a plan for such a program. 

The effect of the House action is to eliminate training in fishery 
trades and industry and any support for vocational-education program 
in Guam. 

The House also eliminated language which provided for reappor- 
tionment of funds. 

The House approved $5 million for the grants for library services, 
which is an increase of $2 million over the President’s budget. The 
President’s budget, which the Office of Education, of course, ‘supports, 
did not overlook the merits of this important program. In fact, the 
amount budgeted represented an approximate increase of 45 percent 
over the 1957 appropriation. Overall fiscal considerations were the 
principal factor in determining the original budget prepared last 
fall. ase 

Now under “Payments to school districts” the President’s badget 
for fiscal year 1958 provides for an increase of $13,950,000, which is 
requested to provide full entitlements to school districts based on 
new provisions of law. The House approved the full amount budgeted 
on the premise that school districts should have 100 percent of their 
entitlement in accordance with the formula peeuetshed in the act. 

The President’s budget called for an appropriation of $41,800,000 
to provide for the completion of the extended programs of school 
construction; $800,000 was included to cover technical services ren- 
dered this program by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
House action decreased this figure by $100,000. This will require 
certain economies in services from this ‘Agency which will be explained 
by its representative who is present. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The House reduced the budget for salaries and expenses, which 
includes cooperative research in education, from $7.5 million to $7 
million. This reduction would eliminate all but 8 of the 75 additional 
positions planned for fiscal 1958. 

In its report on last year’s appropriation the Congress urged that 
an Office of Education of which the Nation could be proud be built. 
Citizens groups have strongly supported this recommendation. The 
budget for fiscal 1958 was prepared in recognition of the increased 
demands for facts, information, and opinions from Congress, the 
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public, and the educational profession. These demands are at an 
alltime high, and we are not adequately meeting them. 

More bills dealing with education have been introduced in Congress 
than in any previous year. Congress naturally looks to the Office of 
Education for factual information. We are behind in supplying this 
information. 

Plans have been made to meet demands for service and studies in 
fiscal 1958 in the areas of uniform records and reports, school finance, 
school housing, education of handicapped children, and adult educa- 
tion. 

Services and studies were to be strengthened in the fields of teacher 
education, professional education, college and university organization, 
and State and regional organization of higher education. 

Special attention was being given to developments in higher educa- 
tion to seek solutions to housing, staff, and financing problems which 
will be acute in the next few years. 

The Office of Education had hoped that remedial action could be 
taken before the problem sasanal crisis proportions. The House 
action will permit cooperative research in education to proceed as 
planned; but, for all practical purposes, the direct operations of the 
Office of Education will be held at the 1957 level. 


TRAVEL EXPENSE REIMBURSEMENT AUTHORITY 





For more than 10 years the Office has had authority in its appro- 
priation act to accept reimbursement for travel expenses of its staff 
performing advisory fuctions to non-Federal agencies. Only those 
Invitations are accepted which directly relate to the work of the Office 
of Education. This authority represents an economy in operation and 
has been used judiciously. 

The House eliminated travel expense reimbursement authority. I 
urge that it be restored. 

t is well accepted by our clientele, and will work a hardsnip if 

suddenly withdrawn. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is my opening statement. I have state- 
ments on each section of the budget as the time comes. 
Senator Hizu. Then suppose we take up these items individually, sir. 
Mr. Derruicr. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Promotion and further development of vocational education: For carrying 
out the provisions of section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, as 
amended (20 U. S. C. [15h], ch. 2; 70 Stat. 1126), and section 202 of said Act 
(70 Stat. 925), section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1924 (20 U. S. C. 29), section 
1 of the Act of March 3, 1931 (20 U. 8S. C. 30), [and] the Act of March 18, 
1950 (20 U. S. ©. 31) [, $31,442,081], and section 9 of the Act of August 1, 1956 
(70 Stat. 909), including $4,000,000 for eatension and improvement of practical 
nurse training, and $228,000 for vocational education in the fishery trades and 
industry including distributive occupations therein, $33,750,081: Provided, That 
the apportionment to the States under section 3 (a), (1), (2), (3), and (4) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 shall be computed on the basis of not to 
exceed $29,267,081 for the current fiscal year: Provided further, That the amount 
of allotment which States and Territories are not prepared to use may be reap- 
portioned among other States and Territories applying therefor for use in the 
programs for which the funds were originally apportioned.” 
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CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


A number of changes in language are necessitated by the passage of several 
laws which amend the Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

The first change adds “as amended,” provides appropriate code and statutory 
references, and authorization for funds for vocational education in the fishery 
trades and industry and practical nurse training. 

The second change adds “and section 9 of the act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 
909)”, which authorizes funds for Guam. 

The third change provides specific reference to amounts requested for grants 
for practical nurse training and vocational education in the fishery trades and 
industry, in order that it will be clearly understood for what purpose funds 
will be available. ‘This is important as there are varying bases for allotment 
of funds for the several purposes. 

The fourth change inserts “section 3 (a), (1), (2), (3), and (4) of” in the 
first proviso to provide continuity of allotments to the States for vocational 


education in agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, and distributive 
occupations. 


Amounts available for obligation 





: neil catia tittecaeintigsnctgiiipiiagin 
1957 appropriation 1958 estimate House allowance 
Description 
osi-| Amount nee Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tis ms tions 











tions) .. 


| t 

Se Bes Te ed 

pm or estimate (total obliga- ee 
aes i --| $31,442,081 |...... $33, 750, 081 |.....-. $33, 442, 081 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation 1958 estimate 





Description 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions 








1. Grants to States and Territories under 


CAOCRR ION DUE ou: ctincipieindanenabakum $31, 267, 081 | ecmiard $33, 575, 081 
2. Other grants to Territories.............]_..--- 175, 000 '...... 175, 


"FORE COMIN, 5. | 5 W44-denneseabecneae 31, 442, 081 |...... 33, 750, 081 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Grants to States and Territories under George-Barden Act 


The House allowance of $33,267,081 for this activity provides the total amount 
requested for vocational education in agriculture, trades and industry, home 
economics, distributive education, and practical nurse training. 

The reduction of $308,000, and the changes in proposed appropriating lan- 
guage, eliminate $228,000 which prevents the initiation of the program for 
training in the fishery trades and industry, and $80,000 which prevents the 
initiation of a program of vocational education in Guam. Authorizations for 
these programs were contained in amendments to the basic George-Barden Act 
enacted by the 84th Congress. 


Activity 2. Other grants to Territories 


The House allowance makes provision for the total amount requested of 


$175,000 for vocational education in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Language change 


House action deleted from the appropriating language the following: “Provided 
further, That the amount of allotment which States and Territories are not 
prepared to use may be reapportioned among other States and Territories apply- 
ing therefor for use in the programs for which the funds were originally appor- 


tioned.” This deletion prevents the reapportionment of funds which will other- 
wise remain unobligated. 
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Summary cf changes 


1957 actual appropriation $31, 442, 081 
1958 appropriation request 33, 750, 081 


Net change requested 





House 
estimate | allowance 


For program items: 
Grants to States and Territories under George-Barden Act: 
Practical nurse training (Public Law 911)-_------ a ee 52, 000, 000 
Guam (Public Law 896) Bt a en ee 8), 000 He 
Fishery trades and industry (Public Law 1027) ; 228, 000 | 


Total change requested +2, 308, 000 | +2, 000, 000 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ON PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The following statement will first discuss the budget estimate presented to 
Congress and will then detail the effect of House action on vocational education 
programs. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized an appropriation of $29,267,081 for 
vocational education in agriculture, distributive education, home economics, and 
trades and industry. For the fiscal year 1957 the Congress appropriated the full 
amount of the authorization. The 84th Congress, 2d session, authorized appro- 
priations for (1) practical nurse training in the amount of $5 million and appro- 
priated $2 million for that purpose; (2) vocational education in the fishing 
trades in the amount of $375,000 but made no appropriation for that purpose; 

3) vocational training in Guam in the amount of $80,000 but made no appropria- 
tion for that purpose. Additional legislation authorizes appropriations in the 
amount of $175,000 for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands and that 
amount was appropriated for 1957. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provides an appropriation of $7,138,331 which is 
in addition to the amount requested under provisions of the George-Barden Act 
and the supplementary acts. 

Programs of vocational education continue to be in popular demand. HEnroll- 
ments in 1956 reached an alltime high and it is expected that the enrollment in 
the current fiscal year will approach 4 million. The demand for vocational 
training is a result of (a) technological advances and the demand for skilled 
workers; (0) the increase in the number of persons in the labor force; and 
(c) shortages of trained personnel in many occupations. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 provided a total of $33,750,081, in- 
eluding an increase of $2,308,000, distributed as follows: $2 million for increasing 
the practical nurse training program ; $228,000 for the fishing trades; and $80,000 
for the initiation of a program of vocational education for Guam. 

As a result of the 1957 appropriation for practical nurse training under Public 
Law 911 (84th Cong.) 45 States and Territories have developed State plans for 
the extension and improvement of practical nurse training and the Office of 
Education has certified payment of funds to these States. All States and Terri- 
tories excepting Alaska and the Virgin Islands have submitted plans for practi- 
al nurse training to the Office of Education. Most of the States have initiated 
programs in communities not now served and enlarged programs started pre- 
viously. Some States started new programs in anticipation of the Federal 
appropriation. 

Trained practical nurses are in great demand not only for service in hos- 
pitals but in homes for the aged, mental institutions, and other health agencies. 
The steady increase in the number of aged in our population is one factor in this 
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demand. At the present time 61,000 trained practical nurses are employed in 
hospitals. Many more are needed and the demand is increasing. This program 
was justified on the basis that it was one of the most effective and quick ways 
to alleviate the shortage of nursing services. 

Most persons entering practical nurse training are widows and other women 
between the ages of 30 and 40 who need employment. Very few of these trainees 
are in a position to pay the high tuition charges for training by private agencies. 
Of the 9,332 practical nurses graduated in 1956, 86 percent were trained in the 
federally aided program conducted by the public vocational schools. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The entire amount requested for the programs authorized by the basic George- 
Barden Act of 1946, and the supplementary acts for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands is allowed by House action, as well as the $4 million requested 
for the practical nurse training program. 

The budget request of $228,000 for training in the fishing trade, was deleted 
This means little if any expansion in training in this field unless it comes as a 
result of State anticipation of a Federal appropriation. 

The request for an appropriation of $80,000 for initiating the program if 
Guam was deleted. This leaves Guam as the only part of the United States 
without the benefit of Federal funds for vocational training. Public Law 896 
of the 84th Congress authorized such an appropriation. Guam has been prepar- 
ing an acceptance act and a plan for vocational education and taken other steps 
in anticipation of Federal funds for vocational education. 

The provision for reapportionment of funds which was included in the 1957 
Appropriation Act, was eliminated by House action. 
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Allotment of funds to States and Territories under the George-Barden Act, as amended, 
and supplemental acts extending benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands (based on 1958 estimate of $33,750,081)! 


State or Territory Agricul- 


ture 


(1) (2) 


Grand total \$33, 750, 081 


econom- 


Trades | Distrib- 

and in- utive 

dustry | occupa- 
tions 


Home 


ics 


Practical 
nurse 
training 





33, 495, 081 
934, 175) 
164, 144 
695, 093 

1, 555, 717 
276, 841 
293, 039 
159, 080) 
507, 360 
997, 391 
194, 856 
398, 360 

870, 497 
768, 558 
493, 178 
949, 511) 
676, 024) 
220, 004, 
409, 164) 
595, 984! 
, 149, 534, 
780, 398 
886, 7468) 
941, 591 
179. 876 
386, 896) 
153, 426 
153, 593 
593, 633 
179, 793) 
, 909, 742) 
, 349, 384 
254, 690) 
436, 234) 
595, 265 
344, 871 
721, 103 
165, 462 
684, 707 
286 


251, 
994, 567 
676, 641| 
153, 4 26| 
153, 4: 26) 
883, 961) 
478, 142) 
554, 337) 
830. 681 
153, 426 
068 


174, 

164, 481) 
158. 473) 
836, 764! 


5 }, 460 


idintdiiane<tab-mate 


Alabama 


394, 019| 
PINE tb cthantnns 


40, 000) 
328, 089 
251, 722 

81, 436 

40, 000 

40, 000 

96, 883 
394, 354 


68, 266 
tintin inidbisdesndaoiei 


Indiana 





Kentucky -....--- 
Louisiana---_-..---- 
Maine - - 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


398, 536 
232, 988 
53, 940 
75. 604 
40. 000! 
286, 690 
304, 034 
448, 659) 
354, 410 
55, 529 
160, 121 
40, 000) 
40, 000) 
49, 061 
54, 552) 
240, 888) 
563, 003) 
103, 890 
354, 674 
226, 373 
94, 294 
291, 77 
40, 000 
286, 932) 
103, 589) 
416, 363 
531, 525) 
40, 000} 
40, 000 
299, 782 
114, 145 
168, 365 
298, 706 
49, 000! 
49, 000! 
40, 000 
44, 441 
441, 690) 





Mississippi no Rote 
TS a 
Montana.-...---- 


Nevada. bes 

New Hampshire - ; 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. -__-- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota-..- 
aca 
Oklaboma_. ._- 


Pennsylvania_ 
Rhode Island - 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia____- 
Washington_----- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin_.......-- 
Wyoming 

Alaska 

District of Columbia_- 
i inc ciineerons 
Puerto Rico... 
Virgin Islands 





55, 000) - 


30, 000 
105, 000 
49, 000) 
| 80, 000) __- 


Total, supplemental acts 


Hawaii 

Puerto Rico_. 
Virgin Islands__- 
Guam... --- 


1 Based upon United States Census of Population: 


$10, 241, 611/$8, 197, 416/$8, 225, 912 


246, 733 
47, 831! 
183, 375} 
293, 475 
70, oar 


129, 935 
41, 600 
68, 512 

618, 172 
69, 784 

120, 193 
40, 000) 

157, 115 

153, 624 
40, 000! 

492, 341 

202, 383 | 

113, 519) 
90, 526! 

121, 997) 

130, 972) 
48, 460 

133, 792!) 

285, 140} 

351, 514! 

138, 706! 
66, 881! 

191, 329 
40, 000 

, 843 
, 000 
, 000 
2, 379 
, 000 
2, 990 


49, 854 
15, 000 
31, 092! 
172, 373) 
21, 576 
32, 684) 
15, 000) 
45, 124! 
56, 087 





130, 776} 
266, 797| 
173, 754} 
63, 343 
104, 253} 
104, 852) 
267, 936 
194, 651 
225. 361) 
218, 219 
47.745 
100, 885 
40, 000 
40, 000 
93, 073 
48, 649 
307, 949 
386, 247 
95, 213 
39, 580 

), 842 

, 658 

3, 765 

, 000 

2, 004 
)2, 519 
13, 697 

, 957 

, 000} 


6, 257 


, 000 

38, 832 

, 063 

¥, 998 

», 611 

358 

$7, 640 

, 000 

. 798 

397, 337 

, 000 

9, 000 

50, 200 

161) 

, 709 

7, 551 

9, 000 

000 

9, 728 

, 000 
49, 912 3: 


5. 000 
5, 000 
. Y96 


1950. 


111, 992 


83, 402 
182, 310 
33, 247| 
35, 105} 
18, 426 
59, 562 
119, 337 | 


Fish- 
ery 
trades 
and 
indus- 


$2, 602, 142| $4, 000, 000|$228, 000 


1,642 


2, 401) : 


167, 767| 
104, 
92, 119) 
59, 228 
114, 003} 
79, 354) 
24, 669) 
48, 016) 
69, 112} 
137, 835 
93, 623 
105, 965 
113, O58 
21, 602 
46, 464 
18, 426) 
18, 426) 
70, 051 
21, 592) 
228, 382 


542...” 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hix. Your first item is “Vocational education,” dealing 
with the fisheries and other items. That fishery item was $228,000. 
Mr. Derruick. Yes, $228,000. And there was $80,000 for Guam. 

Senator Hiii. And $80,000 for Guam. 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. The House struck out both of those items. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Can you tell us what reason they gave for striking 
them out? 

Mr. Dertruick. Senator Smith, I have Mr. Pearson here, who is As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, and he perhaps could 
better answer those questions. 


TRAINING IN FISHERY TRADES AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Pearson. Senator, I would like to talk about the $228,000 for 
the fishing industry. 

I think there has been a great deal of misunderstanding about that 
legislation. There has been an interpretation on the part of some 
people that the money would be used for the training of people gen- 
erally to fish. The public in general does not realize the importance 
of commercial fishing that the training was intended to serve. I say 
that because it is quite an extensive enterprise in the country; an in- 
dustry with some 4.6 billion pounds of fish harvested with, I believe, 
an estimate of $325 million income from the industry, and employing 
some 550,000 people. 

How much this lack of understanding on the part of the public may 
have influenced the decision on this $228,000 is something that I do 
not think we are prepared to say. 

Senator Pastore. Would the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Senator Smrrn. Yes. 


TYPE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Pastore. What kind of vocational education would we 
have out of that money? How much of it would go for personnel and 
what would these people be doing ? 

Mr. Pearson. I think we would visualize the kind of training where 
you would have boat repairing and maintenance, maintenance and op- 
eration of marine engines, navigation, processing, sanitation, laws 
and regulations, conservation, and refrigeration. That type of thing 
that would come into the picture in the educational program for com- 
mercial fishermen. 

Senator Pasrore. What kind of training program would you have? 
Where would you have the training program ? 

Also, are the States participating in this program ? 

Mr. Pearson. Some of the States already have a limited training 
program. They are doing some training in California, and there is 
some training going on in the Eastern States. : 

A lot of it would be extension courses where people are employed in 
industry but they need additional skills and understandings of the jobs. 
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that they are doing. This would be for the people employed and need- 
ing additional training on particular operations, or aspects of the 
industry and offered by schools. 

Senator Porrer. It seems that our fishermen have no more need of 
the fish than they do of the skills. They do know how to fish, but they 
do not need the fish. 


DECLINE IN COMMERCIAL FISHING 





Mr. Pearson. There has been some decline in commercial fishing in 
the States in the last year. The people interested in that industry are 
quite concerned because we are having a decline in that important 
industry. 

Senator Pasrorn. How long has this program been in operation ? 

Mr. Pearson. Some training programs have been in operation a 
number of years 

Senator Pasrore. I am referring to this vocational education pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Pearson. For the fishing industry there was a bill that was just 
passed in Congress last year, w vith an authorization of $375,000. 

Senator SmirH. Do you have any figures on the operation with 
regard to younger people coming into the conventional fishing busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Pearson. Senator Smith, there have been some people, for ex- 
ample, who have written to us, who have been employed in the in- 
dustry, and they said that the young men in their families were going 
into that occupational field, but there was no place where they c ould go 
to get some training in it, and therefore they were concerned as to 
whether or not the schools would provide courses where they could go 
and get some training in commercial fishing. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Senator Smiru. The commercial fishing industry has been one of 
our greatest industries in the State of Maine, Mr. Chairman. We are 
finding the foreign imports a great hardship to the industry along our 
coast there. In some cases it is due to a shortage of fish, but largely 
it is because of the foreign imports. 

While we have not heard too much there about the need for voca- 
tional training for fishermen, it has seemed to me that the one incentive 
to get the people to continue their interest in the industry is because 
of the fact that fish, of course, is one of our great foods. 

Mr. Pearson. I think that interest was expressed by a good many 
people in the Eastern States and the Western States where it is one of 
the important industries. 

Senator Smirn. Are the States that are carrying on the program 
doing so entirely on the State level ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, Senator. Some of them are using some of the 
trade and industry George-Barden money for it, but they are doing 
it in a limited way because they do not have sufficient funds to do the 
job that they would like to do. 

Senator Hix. Of course, it is true, is it not, that you carry on this 
phase of vocational education just as you do the other phases such as 
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your vocational education in agriculture and in your trades and in 
other categories ? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any idea how much money the States 
are putting into this today ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. No; because we do not ask them to report their ex- 
penditures by particular occupations, and we would have to canvass 
the States and say, “How much money did you spend for commercial 
fishing?” 

Senator Smirn. You do not yet have an idea of what the response 
would be, do you ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. Some of the States have had meetings and are dis- 
cussing this matter. I wish I could remember the State that informed 


me a while back that they had already appropriated funds to match 
the money if it was made available. 


MATCHING BASIS FOR FUNDS 


Senator Smirn. I have forgotten what the matching basis is. 

Mr. Pearson. It would be, dollar for dollar, the same as the other 
George- Barden money. 

Senator Hix. It would be the same as in the other categories; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Senator Hiii. Right here, while I think of it, I might just remark 
that Senator Stennis, of Mississippi, who is a member of this subcom- 
mittee, wished to be here this morning, but he is also a member of the 
Internal Security Commission, and they are meeting this morning and 
he had to be at the meeting of the Internal Security Commission. He 
wanted the record to show here his intense interest in this program, 
particularly with reference to the fisheries and the vocational edu- 
cation. 

Senator Porrer. Could I ask a question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Hitn. Go right ahead, Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Pearson, was the reduction that the House 
made entirely for the vocational training for commercial fishermen ? 

Mr. Pearson. No. ‘They took out the $228,000 for commercial fish- 
ing, and the $80,000 for vocational education for Guam. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR GUAM 


Senator Porrer. Can you tell us about that item for Guam ? 

Mr. Pearson. That was a request for $80,000, which is the full 
authorization for Guam. 

Senator Porrer. Was that $80,000 intended for vocational educa- 
tion or education of all kinds on Guam ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, for vocational education; for the four fields 
where we now have George-Barden funds. Those are trades and 
industry, home economics, distributive education, and agriculture. 

Senator Porrer. How would this leave the situation there in Guam ? 
Would they be without any vocational education of any kind? 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. The vocational education program 
was extended to Guam last year with an authorization for $80,000. 


91359—37——-24 
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Senator Porrer. But at the present time, it is true, is it not, that you 
have no educational vocation program on Guam? 

Mr. Pearson. That is true. 

Senator Porrrr. This would initiate a program for Guam, would it? 

Mr. Pearson. At the present time we have vocational education in 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. This would 
leave only Guam without any funds for vocational education. 

The people of Guam have already started to work on the State 
plans to set up their provisions for developing vocational education 
and they have initiated action for acceptance of the funds for Guam. 




































STATE REQUESTS FOR FISHERY TRAINING PROGRAM 





Senator Porrer. I think that along with your information about the 
$228,000 for your commercial fishery training program, I think it 
would be well for us to have in the record the requests that you have 
had from the various States. Did I understand you correctly to say 
that you have had requests from the States for this program ? 

Mr. Pearson. Do you mean in the fishing industry, or for Guam ? 

Senator Porrer. I am talking now about the fishing industry gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

I will have to look through my correspondnece and reports to see 
what information and types of requests we have from some States 
about the need for training and plans for a program in commercial 
fishing, if the money is made available. 

Senator Hixi. You can supply that for the record, can you? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. I will be glad to do that. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

(Excerpts from letters and reports concerning vocational education 
in the fishery trades and industry, as furnished by Mr. Pearson, are as 
follows :) 


This laboratory has taken an active interest in the fisheries education train- 
ing bill which passed the last Congress as Public Law 1027. We have consulted 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service for some years concerning the need for fishery 
education at various levels, and when Senator Payne introduced his bill we were 
pleased to support it actively. 

I understand that Congress did not pass implementing legislation for Public 
Law 1027, so that no money is available for the purposes of the law until the next 
Congress meets. At that time, if the necessary legislation is passed, presum- 
ably the services provided for by the act will begin to be available. The purpose 
of this letter is to inform you that there is hope on the part of ourselves, of the 
State board of conservation and of the Florida fishing industry that means 
can be found to expand this activity very considerably in Florida. I would be 
grateful if you would let me know what steps we could take to prepare for such 
expansion. We will be glad to consult with you in Washington or in Florida on 
this matter—C. P. Idyll, research professor, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 













“This is by way of inquiry concerning the operation of the fisheries education 
program as provided by the Payne-McCormack bill. I am particularly interested 
in the provisions of section II establishing vocational and secondary fiisheries 
education programs. More specifically, what I would like to know is the pro 
cedure for applying for assistance in implementing such a program in the State 
of Maine.”—Robert L. Dow, director, marine research, department of sea and 
shore fisheries, Augusta, Maine. 
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“The department of education is interested in both programs under section II, 
Publie Law 1027, 84th Congress. I should like to have further information con- 
cerning the funds allotted for the promotion and training of professionally 
trained personnel needed in the field of commercial fishing and further informa- 
tion concerning vocational education in the fisheries trades and industries and 
distributive occupations therein which will be conducted on a secondary school 
level.”—John J. Desmond, Jr., commissioner of education, Boston, Mass. 


STATE MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Senator Pasrore. Is my understanding correct, sir, that unless the 
State has a program that is prepared to match these Federal funds, 
that this amount requested in the appropriation would have no 
applicability ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. They would have to have a dollar 
for every dollar of Federal funds that they spend. That may be either 
State or local money, or both, on a matching basis. 

Senator Hr. They would have to match the sums just as they 
have to match all other funds, is that it ? 

Senator Pasrorr. All vocational funds. 

Senator Hitz. Funds for vocational education. That is what I 
mean. Would they have to match these funds as they match other 
funds f for voc ational education ? 

Mr. Prarson. The same matching provisions are contained in this 
bill for fishing and the same situation prevails in the case of the funds 
for Guan 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Senator Smirit. On what did you base your request? Where did 


you get the figure of $80,000 for Guam? Was that merely an estimate, 
or did you have some more concrete basis for that figure ? 

Mr. Pearson. Our original request was for the full authorization 
of $375,000. Then when the amounts were reviewed, the figures were 
rounded out with a definite amount of money for vocational education. 
We were obligated to distribute certain moneys to the States. Then 
we had a balance left of $228,000 for fishing. 

Senntor Pastore. It would mean, therefore, that if this cut were 

Nias «l to stand, that States that have already initiated programs in 
this direction would have to abandon them or would have to support 
them on their own completely; would that be a correct statement ? 


USE OF GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS 


Mr. Pearson. No, sir; it does not quite mean that. They could 
continue that program using the George-Barden funds that they have. 

It would mean, though, that you would not get the expansion in the 
program that you would anticipate if they had more money. It is 
only § a matter of making funds available for expansion in some States 


that are already engaged in the program and it would stimulate other 
States to initiate the program. 


Senator Hin. Are there any other questions on this particular 
item? Apparently there are not, and we will proceed to the next item, 
which is the “Grants for library services.” 

Mr. Derrnick. Mr. Chairman, do you want to go to the next item 
after the “Vocational education” item? 

Senator Hiiu. Yes, sir. 
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FurTHER ENDOWMENT or COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
Mecuanic Arts 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanie arts: For 


carrying out the provisions of section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended 
(7 U.S. C. 829), $2,501,500.” 











Amounts available for obligation 





1957 appropriation 1958 estimate Hous? allowance 





Description | | | 
Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount Posi-| Amount 
tions | tions | | tions | 









| 
Appropriation or estimate (total obliga- | | | | 
tions) oral $2, 501, 500 | _- | $2, 501, 500 |____- $2, 501, 500 









Obligations by activities 








1“ ee ‘ : | 
1957 appropriation 1958 estimate | House allowance 
Description hs, oy Te een sath! ark aT ay Pith 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions | tions | 
c PUN ee oe eke ee eee ee as ee ee - 
Grants to States (total obligations) | $2,501, 500 |__-. $2, 501, 500 | $2, 501, 500 


Obligations by objects 






j 1 | 

Object classification | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House allow- 
priation estimate | ance 

Sessa tipi state | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 











11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_____- | $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 
















STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF 
COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 





The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, more generally known as land- 
grant colleges and universities, are maintained by the States and Territories to 
fulfill the purposes of the First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862. This act 
encouraged the maintenance in each State of at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts * * * in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions in life. 

The Federal appropriations for these institutions are of two kinds. A perma- 
nent appropriation, now amounting to $2,550,000, is made by the Second Morrill 
Act (1890) and the Nelson amendment (1908). The Bankhead-Jones Act (1935 
and 1952) authorizes annual appropriations amounting to $2,501,500. We are 
requesting a continuation of this appropriation in 1958 in the same amount. 
These appropriations, both permanent and annual, may be used by the institu- 
tions for instruction and for facilities for instruction in eight stated subjects. 

The 69 land-grant colleges and universities enroll approximately one-half mil- 
lion students, which is about 18 percent of the total enrollment in higher edu- 
sation. The total annual expenditures of the institutions exceed $1 billion. 


















State or Territory 


ep iiakaoasne 


Alabama 4___- 
Alaska 
Arizona..... 
Arkansas 4... 
California 
Colcrado 
Cornecticut 
Delaware 4. _- 
PP One * cece 
Georgia ‘4 

EF awaii 

Tc aho--..- 
Indiana 
Ste ss 
Kansas_-_..--- 
Kentucky 4_- 
Louisiana 4 
Maine.- 
Maryland 4___.__-. 
Massachusetts_._-- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 4... 
Missouri 4 
Montana 
Nebraska_. 
Nevada 


New 
New 
New 







Hampshire__- 
Jersey 


Mexico 








New York 
North Carolina 4 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma ‘ 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania___. 
Puerto Ric« 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 4 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 4 
Tawen t 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 4 
Washington 
West Virginia ‘ 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Continuing appropriation: Act approved Aug. 30, 1890. 


2? Authorized appropriation: Act approved June 29, 1935, 


Total 








, 719. 55 
0, 000 
, 889 
1,117 
76, S11. 
, 835 
, 920. 5 
, S71. 
73, 768. 
103, 104. 43 

93, 730. 58 | 
90, 005, 74 | 
, 260. 50 | 
72, 898. 08 | 


09 


Mor 


rill 





, 000 
, OOO 


, 0OO 
, OOO 


, 000 
, 000 
, OOO 


, OOO 
, 000 


0, 000 
000 


000 
, 000 
. 000 


50, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


50, 000 


, 000 


000 
, 000 
, 000 
, VOO 


50, 000 


oa 
ol 


oa 


, 0OO 
000 
000 


50, 000 


0, OOO 
, 000 
, 000 


50, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
0, 000 
0, 000 
0, 000 


, 000 | 
, 000 | 


000 | 


, 000 | 
, 000 | 


», 000 | 
50, 000 | 


000 | 
50, 000 | 


, 000 | 


, OOO | 


000 | 








Bankhead-Jones funds 2 


grants 


| Uniform 
| 


$2, 501, 500. 00 $1, 000, 000 
50, 541. 43 20, 000 
21, 283. 24 | 20, 000 | 
27, 477. 26 | 20, 000 | 
39, 047. 71 | 20, 000 | 
125, 599. 47 20, 000 
33, 218. 00 20, 000 
40, 022. 98 | 20, 000 
23, 172. 96 20, 000 
17, 644. 26 | 20, 000 
54, 360, 28 20, 000 
24, 985. 53 20, 000 
25, 871. 76 20, 000 
106, 905. 51 | 20, 000 
59, 244. 59 | 20, 000 | 
46, 145. 67 20, 000 | 
39, 005. 70 | 20, 000 
49, 374. 97 | 20; 000 
46, 768. 55 20, 000 
29, 115. 06 20, 000 

3, 37 20, 000 
s 20, 000 | 
rf 20, 000 
9, 75 20, 000 | 
41, 735. 06 20, 000 
59, 448. 37 20, 000 
25, 895, 57 20, 000 
33, 222. 20 20, 000 | 
21, F96. 86 20, 000 
25, 319. 18 | 20, 000 | 
68, 23: 20, 000 
26, 794. 96 20, 000 
67, 933. 81 20, 000 | 
0, 518, 47 20, 000 | 
26, 180. 98 20, 000 
99, 269. 02 20, 000 
42, 278. 07 20, 000 
3 75. 65 20, 000 
124, 719. 55 20, 000 | 
27, 899. 30 20, 000 
41, 117. 72 20, 000 
26, 511. 20 20, 000 
52, 835. 48 20, 000 
96, 920. 54 20, 000 | 
26, 871. 52 20, 000 | 
23, 768. 09 20, 000 
53, 104. 43 20, 000 
43, 730, 58 20, 000 
40, OO5. 74 20, 000 
54, 260. 50 20, 000 
22, 898. 08 20, 000 








3 Based upon the United States Census of Population, 1950. 


“Land-grant college” appropriation. 


many years. 


4 The land-grant college for Negroes in this State receives a stipulated proportion of funds. 


Mr. Dertuick. Yes; I have an opening statement on that. 
I take it, Senator, that you did not wish to discuss in detail the 


That comes next. 
Senator Hitz, It has been there for a good long time and it was 
not changed in any way. 
Mr. Derruick. That is right. 
Senator Hitu. So far as I know, that has not been changed in many, 
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Allotment of funds to States and Territories for land-grant colleges and universities 
(colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts) 


Variable 


grants 


$1, 501, 500. 00 


541. 


3, 768. 


20, 005. 


34, 260. 5 
2, 898. 


s amended; and act approved Mar. 4, 1907. 
1s amended June 12, 1952. 


33, 104. 
23, 730. ! 


43 
24 
. 26 
“aa 
. 47 








3ut you do have it in your statement which you filed 
with us; do you not? 
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Mr. Dertruick. That is true. 

Senator Hiix. Does anyone care to ask any questions about that? 

Apparently there are no questions on that, Mr. Derthick. 

Mr. Derruicx. I just wanted to be sure. 

Senator Hix. I saw that item there, but there is no change at all 
in it. 

Senator Pastore. Perhaps we had better leave well enough alone. 

Senator Hix. That is right. 


GRANTS FoR LiprarRy SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; 
RALPH M. DUNBAR, DIRECTOR, LIBRARY SERVICES, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Grants for library services: For grants to the States pursuant to the Act of 
June 19, 1956 [( Public Law 597), $2,050,000], as amended (70 Stat. 298-296, 
911), $3,000,000.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


| 1957 appropriation 1958 estimate House allowance 


Description 
Posi- Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions 





| 

Se Pee eee 

ee or estimate = al eae | } 
$3, 000, 000 x 


i aciiakieges a 2, 050, 000 | 


— 


$5, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation 1958 estimate | House allowance 


Description | | 
| Posi-; Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 


tions tions tions 


i —_——— 


Grants to States and Territories (total 
obligations) -..........-. ssistpasindeoai leas + -----| $2,050, 000 $3, 000, 000 M $5, 000, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 


The House allowed $5 million for grants to States to promote the further 
extension of public library services to rural areas without such services or with 
inadequate services, an increase of $2 million over the budget estimate. This 
amount would have the effect of providing the basic allotments of $2,060,000 and 
leave available for distribution above the basic allotments on the basis of rural 
population, $2,940,000 rather than the $940,000 provided by the budget estimate. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget Horse 
priation estimate | allowance 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


| | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions --_-- ; ead $2, 050, 000 | $3, 000, 000 | $5, 000, 000 





























































1957 actual appropriation 
1958 appropriation request 


Net change requested 
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Summary of changes 


For program items 


estimate 


ERIE Bar: Diiis Gai NIN ie icititritthcosncniclaritiininacl a ee 


+$950, 000 


allowance 


+$2, 950, 000 


Allotment of various sums ($7,500,000, $5,000,000, and $3,000,000) to States and 
Territories under terms of the Library Services Act (Public Law 597, 84th Cong.) 


























































































Matching Matching Matching 

| expendi- expendi- expendi- 

Region and State | Allotment | ture from | Allotment | ture from | Allotment | ture from 

| State and State and | State and 

local | local local 
| | sources sources sources 

Total_- : ..| $7, 500, 000 $6, 823, 650 | $5,000,000 | $4, 569, 302 $3,000,000 | $2, 762, 942 
Alabama.___. seeegeesbel 207, 576 106, 933 130, 565 | 67, 261 68, 956 35, 523 
Arizona... --- ; ‘ } 72, 485 57, 603 57, 556 45, 739 45, 613 36, 248 
Arkansas_.. aoaekens ik 164, 544 84, 765 107, 309 55, 280 61, 520 31, 692 
California... ___. 239, 322 380, 844 147, 722 235, 077 74, 442 118, 463 
Colorado____--- | 88, 084 81, 308 65, 987 60, 911 48, 309 | 44, 593 
Connecticut. __ 83, 689 169, 914 63, 612 129, 152 47, 549 96, 539 
Delaware- 51, 585 | 104, 733 | 46, 261 93, 924 | 42, 002 85, 277 
Florida __- 133, 235 | 105, 880 | 90, 388 71, 830 56, 110 | 44, 590 
Georgia_ 223, 578 121, 024 | 139, 213 | 75, 357 | 71, 721 38, 823 
Idaho__ : 72, 729 | 49, 752 57, 688 39, 463 45, 655 31, 231 
Tilinois____- } 230, 178 361, 539 142, 780 224, 264 72, 862 114, 444 
Indiana___- a : 193, 574 209, 034 122, 998 132, 821 66, 537 71, 851 
Iowa__..- ios nid | 173, 427 138, 156 112, 109 89, 309 63, 055 50, 231 
Kansas_ ; 128, 820 109, 868 | 88, 002 75, 055 55, 348 47, 205 
Kentucky ---- .-. : 221, 203 113, 953 | 137, 929 72, 650 71, 311 36, 736 
Louisiana. 158, 010 90, 082 | 103, 777 59, 164 60, 391 34, 429 
Maine_. 83, 021 59, 114 | 63, 250 45, 036 47, 434 33, 775 
Maryland _. ; } 110, 806 | 134, 503 | 78, 267 95, 005 | 52, 235 63, 406 
Massachusetts — 111, 213 | 139, 775 | 78, 487 98, 645 52, 305 65, 738 
Michigan. 221, 976 305, 408 | 138, 347 190, 346 71, 444 | 98, 297 
Minnesota__ ant 172, 203 147, 699 | 111, 448 95, 589 | 62, 844 53, 901 
Mississippi. - -- 193, 061 99, 456 | 122, 720 | 63, 219 | 66, 448 34, 231 
Missouri_.- : “a 188, 210 | 176, 892 120, 099 | 112, 877 65, 610 61, 664 
Montana. ......-. | 72, 427 | 71, 392 57, 525 56, 703 | 45, 603 44, 951 
Nebraska... 108, 519 | 85, 577 77, 030 60, 745 51, 840 40, 880 
Nevada._- 46, 667 | 92, 388 | 43, 603 | 86, 323 41, 152 | $1, 470 
New Hampshire 62, 051 | 52, 034 51, 917 | 43, 536 | 43, 810 36, 738 
New Jersey 103,213 | 172, 610 74,163 | 124, 028 | 50, 923 | 85, 162 
New Mexico_. | 73, 042 | 46, 876 57, 857 37, 131 | 45, 709 | 29, 335 
New York . 249, 152 386, 927 | 153, 034 237, 658 76, 140 | 118, 243 
North Carolina. . ; ool 302, 331 | 155, 746 | 181, 775 | 93, 642 85, 330 43, 958 
North Dakota_-_ 84, 291 | 45, 627 63, 937 34, 610 | 47, 653 | 25, 795 
Ohio... ; 270, 635 | 343, 189 164, 645 | 208, 784 | 79, 852 101, 259 
Oklahoma... 146, 523 | 101, 024 | 97, 570 | 67, 272 58, 407 | 40, 270 
Oregon 108, 365 108, 495 | 76, 947 77, 039 | 51, 813 | 51, 875 
Pennsylvania 341, 396 367, 777 | 202, 887 218, 565 | 92, 080 | 99, 195 
gg Eee 52, 142 58, 988 46, 562 52, 675 | 42, 098 | 7,625 
South Carolina............... 170, 405 87, 784 | 110, 476 56, 912 | 62, 533 | 32, 214 
OUIEE EPMMOGR. Wk .nccccccuncce 82, 462 | 46, 850 62, 948 | 35, 763 | 47, 337 26, 894 
yee ie 219, 097 | 112, 918 136, 791 | 70, 499 | 70, 947 | 36, 565 
i 319, 792 | 249, 638 191, 212 | 149, 265 88, 347 | 68, 9646 
Ro A ee 63, 275 | 46, 616 52, 579 38, 736 44, 022 32, 432 
Ue ae ae 63, 385 | 43, 702 | 52, 638 | 36, 293 44, 041 30, 365 
a ascends 211, 253 | 150, 730 132, 552 94, 576 69, 591 | 49, 653 
Washington. ___.__- . 125, 287 | 151, 897 86, 093 104, 378 54, 737 | 66, 363 
West Virginia_.........- ine 167, 674 | 90, 207 109, 000 | 58, 641 62, 061 33, 388 
Wisconsin ___. 180, 882 | 171, 303 | 116, 138 | 109, 987 | 64, 343 60, 935 
WES cicendclnk bcs cocaee 54, 209 54, 383 | 47, 679 | 47, 832 42, 455 | 42, 591 
PR ic aiid pinata Ra 49, 191 25, 341 | 44, 967 23, 165 41, 588 | 21, 424 
cs cn ee ee 15, 495 | 7, 982 12, 970 | 6, 682 10, 950 5, 641 
Puerto Rico. ......... a“ 168, 144 | 86, 620 109, 254 | 56, 282 | 62, 143 32, 013 
ee AA ea 55, O87 55, O87 | 48,154 48, 154 | 42, 607 42, 607 
Virgin Islands___.........-- 11, 079 5, 707 | 10, 583 | 5, 452 | 10, 187 5, 248 
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EXTENSION OF SERVICES TO RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, then may I read our opening state- 
ment on the grants for library services ? 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 

Mr. Derruicx. The Library Services Act, Public Law 597 of the 
84th Congress, authorized an annual appropriation of $7.5 million 
for grants to States for a period of 5 years beginning with fiscal year 
1957. Public Law 896 of the 84th Congress ‘amended the act by in- 
cluding Guam in its benefits. 

The purpose of the act is to remedy a serious deficiency in our edu- 
cational facilities by assisting the several States to promote the fur- 
ther extension of public-library services to rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate services. 

The following statement first discusses the 1958 budget estimate as 
presented to Congress and then explains the effect of the House action. 


1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


In fiscal year 1957, Congress appropriated $2,050,000 for grants to 
States for programs authorized by the Library Services Act. The 
1958 budget request was $3 million, an increase of approximately 45 
percent for this purpose. 

The budget estimate will provide funds for basic allotments of 
$40,000 to each State, and to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. In 
addition, $10,000 each would be available to Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. The remaining $940,000, after the initial allotments are 
made, would be allotted to each of the States and Territories on the 
basis of the ratio of its rural population to the total rural population 
of the United States. In accordance with the terms of the act, the 
States will be required to match the Federal funds on the basis of their 
economic ability as measured by per capita income. 

As of this date, 38 State plans have been received and approval has 
been given to 32. Payments computed on the 1957 appropriation 
basis, totaling $1,240,000, have already been made to 31 States. 

We have evidence that several States have increased their appro- 
priations in this field as a result of the Library Services Act. One 
State which had no provisions of the type to be offered introduced new 
legislation, including matching funds, which passed both houses of 
the legislature and was signed by the governor within a period of a 

few days. 

Another State passed legislation creating for the first time a State 
library agency which will provide the administrative unit to operate 
a rural library service. 

As of this date it appears that 8 States and 2 Territories and 
Guam—which is not eligible this year—will not be in a position to 
submit plans enabling them to ac cept funds in this current fiscal year. 
However, information available leads us to believe that all but one 
of the States and Territories will be in position to qualify for funds 
in fiscal year 1958. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


And now I will tell you about the effect of House action. 


The House of Representatives, acting on the 1958 appropriation 
bill for this Department, increased the allowance for library services 
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from $3 million requested to $5 million which is $2 million above 
the budget estimate. This amount would have the effect of providing 
the basic allotment of $40,000 to each State, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and $10,000 to Guam and Virgin Islands. It would leave 
available for distribution above the basic allotments on the basis of 
rural population, $2,940,000 rather than the $940,000 provided by 
the budget estimate. 

It is true that most of the States could match the increased funds, 
but the President’s budget did not overlook the merits of this 
impor tant program. 

The President’s budget has in fact recommended a 45 percent in- 
crease in the second year. It is a question of moving forward in 
stages, with due consideration given to overall fiscal considerations. 
This, in substance, is the underlyi ing reason for maintaining the Presi- 
dent’s estimate of $3 million. 

Senator Hix. What did your Department ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for? What is your request for ? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. McKone to tell you 
about that? That came before I assumed office. 

Senator Hirt. May we hear from you, on that, Mr. McKone, please ? 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. McKonr. We asked for $5 million, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitt. You asked for $5 million, and then the House gave 
you what you asked for, actually; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKonr. Yes. 

At the time we appeared before the Budget Bureau, we did not 
have a single State plan, and we were not in any position to justify 
more than the $3 million which was authorized by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Senator Hitt. But since that time you have gotten plans from the 
different States, and you now have 38 State plans; have you not? 

Mr. McKonr. That is correct. 

Senator Hix. Is the testimony correct that you believe that all but 
one State will have their funds and will be prepared to go forward 
in the coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. McKonr. I would like to ask Dr. Dunbar, the head of the 
program. to tell you about that. 

Mr. Dunzar. That is correct, Senator. 


STATES READY TO GO FORW ARD 


Senator Hix. In other words, all the States now except that one 
will have their State funds which they put up to match these Federal 
funds ready to go forward with the program; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunpar. “Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hiri. Are they ready to go forward with the full amount 
authorized by the act, the $7,500, 0007 

Mr. Dunear. The plans that would come in, and from our confer- 
ences with the States, in going around, show that if the $7,500,000 were 
authorized that about $6.9 million could be used by the States. 

Senator Hitt. That would be approximately $7 million, then, would 
it not? 
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Mr. Dunpar. Approximately that. 
Senator Hiri. And that would be almost the full amount; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION AMOUNT 


Senator Hix. Then if there is appropriated less than that amount, 
what it means is that you would have to reduce the amount allotted 
to each State; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dunrar. Yes, sir; to each State. 

Senator Hitz. Each State has to take a reduction, then, below the 
amount with which it has planned to go forward and is prepared to 
go forward; is that right ? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. In other words, as far as concerns the Federal par- 
ticipation, we would then deny them the opportunity to go forward 
as fully as they had planned to go forward and as they are prepared 
to go forward with those funds authorized ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Are there any further questions ? 
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ABILITY TO EFFECTIVELY USE FUNDS 





Senator Pastore. I would like to ask a question or two on that item. 
Do I understand from the questioning that just transpired that you 
can effectively use this $5 million if it is given to you? 

Mr. Dunzar. Our reports which are in on this $5 million show that 
$4.6 million could be used at the present time. 

Senator Pastore. $4.6 million ? 

Mr. Dunsgar. $4.6 million. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, that is a reduction of $400,000 
from the $5 million figure, is it not ? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. That is due to the fact that if some of the 
States do not come in, the money is not reallocated. 

Senator Pastore. Let me tell you what mystifies me on this. I 
think a strong argument was made by Mr. Folsom that this $2 mil- 
lion should be deleted by the Senate—referring to the amount that was 
allowed by the House—because it would make it very disproportionate. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 





If the original $5 million was predicated upon a request that was 
made by the Department to the Budget Bureau but they were willing 
to go along with the $3 million, which was a $2 million reduction only 
because sufficient planning and development had not taken place as 
of that time but which has taken place since that time, I am wondering 
why the Department takes the attitude that they want the entire 
amount of the $2 million stricken out. 


KEEPING PROGRAM IN 





BALANCE 





Mr. Derruickx. Mr. Chairman, I might contribute to the answer to 
that question since, naturally, as a school administrator, I am anxious 
to see all educational programs advance. But also as a school adminis- 
trator, in operating a city school system in Chattanooga, I will say 
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that very often some of our fine and loyal patrons, in wanting to 
push this program or that program, are very enthuiastic. I was at 
times in a position of having to curtail their enthusiasm just a little 
bit in order to keep the program in balance, in order that other pro- 
grams might push ahead also. 

If I might interpret Secretary Folsom’s point of view, I think the 
idea was to move forward in balance and that the increase recom- 
mended, being a 45 percent increase, did reflect a good deal of progress. 
Then there were the overall considerations of providing for various 
needs and yet keeping the overall budget from going higher. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, I think we have to agree now. You speak 
about the 45 percent increase. That means very little, under the cir- 
cumstances, because while it would be a 45 percent increase over what 
was appropriated for the present year, the bill was not passed until 
late in the session. The appropriation came in the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1957, as I recall, and the States had to make 
their plans and all that kind of thing and had to have time to go 
forward. So that to try to measure this next fiscal year by any kind 
of yardstick of what has been done in the past fiscal year, just is not, 
in my opinion, frankly, good measurement, because of the fact that 
they could not go forward since they had to have time to make these 
plans. You could not make these plans by Saturday, so to speak. 

Mr. Derrutick. Yes. 

Of course, the evidence that Dr. Dunbar has given indicates that a 
given amount of money, $4.6 million, could be matched. The States 
are ready to go ahead. I was simply trying to answer the Senator’s 
question about how an administrator sometimes tries to keep his pro- 
grams in balance and moving forward. 

Senator Pastore. But you are talking about a philosophy that 
should have been the philosophy when you made your original request 
of $5 million. When did you adopt that philosophy ¢ 

At the time you submitted the $5 million request of the Bureau of 
the Budget, you should have known what you were talking about then 
just as well as you know it now. The point is: why do you ask for 
$5 million when the policy is to step up these programs gradually? 
You ask for $5 million, and then they give you $3 million. Then 
just because the House gives you $2 million you are trying to make 
it look as if the House is being extravagant in this program. 

I think this is a good program. I am not arguing for the $2 mil- 
lion, but it strikes me that the House was willing to give you what you 
originally asked for, and then you said, “No; we are asking for too 
much.” I am afraid that sort of throws a shadow on the whole 
business. 

Senator Smrru. Senator, would you not say it was a little refresh- 
ing to have someone come before us with that attitude? 

Senator Pastore. I know it is refreshing, but, in my opinion, we 
ought to get this refreshment in some of the other categories, too. 

Senator Hix. Let me say this right here: When the Budget acts, 
then the departments are supposed to support the Budget request. 
No matter what they might think or what they might have asked for, 
if the Bureau of the Budget reduces their figure, that forces them to 


support the budget figure when the different departments come before 
us. 
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Senator Smirn. They never really get exactly what they want them- 
selves, but they get what the Budget wants. 

Senator Hix. That is r ight. 

Senator Pastore. This was so extraordinary in its nature that I 
might say to the distinguished Senator from Maine that I was waiting 
br eathlessly to see what the arguments were going to be. 

Senaotr Hizx. I hope you are not still holding your breath, Senator. 
Senator Pastore. No. 
Senator Hix. Dr. Dunbar, I would like to go back 1 minute. 




























STATES READY TO GO FORWARD 





As I understood your testimony, you said that the States were pre- 
pared and that their plans were ready, their funds were ready, and 
they were prepared really to go forward with $6,900,000 in this pro- 
gram. Is that right? 

Mr. Dunzar. That is the way it was reported to our extension 
specialists. 

Senator Hix. That they are now ready to go forward in this next 
fiscal year, with that amount, $6,900,000 ; is that. right? 
Mr. Dunrar. Yes, sir; that is right. 





FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Senator Porrer. I would like to ask Dr. Dunbar one question. 
Doctor, this is a new program and it is a good program. But where 
is it going to level off? How much is this going to cost when the 
program levels off ? 

Mr. Dunpar. It is a 5-year program. 

Senator Porrer. These 5-year programs have a tendency to become 
indefinite, as you know. At the fifth year, how much will you be 
asking for in this program ? 

Mr. Dunrar. I presume we would be asking for $7,500,000. 

Senator Hiii. Might I interrupt there a moment, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Senator Hix. The maximum authorization is $7,500,000, so that 
you could not ask for more than that. That is the maximum authori- 
zation and you could not ask for more than that amount. 

Senator Porrer. At the present time, as I understand your testi- 
mony, you anticipate that for the 1958 budget there will be requests 
from the States for about $4.6 million. Is my understand correct ? 
Mr. Dunpwar. That is correct, sir. 





















STATE PROGRAMS DEPENDENT ON FEDERAL FUNDS 





Mr. Ketuiy. Senator, I think the explanation for those 2 figures is 
this: if the $7.5 million authorized were appropriated and allotments 
distributed to the States, $6.9 million of that could be used. The 
States would be ina position te to mate *h those funds. 

If the appropriation were $5 million and that amount was allotted 
to the States, the States w ould be in a position to use $4.6 million of 
that. The amount of money which the States can use is dependent 
upon the total Federal appropriation and how much is allotted to 
each State, against which they can match. 
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Mr. McKone. And how much they can raise. 

Senator Porrer. Do you match it on a dollar basis, with the excep- 
tion of some flat grants to the States? Am I correct there? 

Mr. Dunpar. Grants of $40,000 to each State, with a differential 
for some Territories. 

Senator Porrrer. If you receive more money, would you increase 
the basic grant? 

Mr. Dunpar. No, sir; that would not be advanced. 

Senator Porrer. On a matching basis. 

Mr. Dunzar. Well, it is all on a matching basis. But that increase 
would come on the basis of the allotments which are calculated from 
the ratio of the rural population of a given State to the total rural 
population of the United States. 


BREAKDOWN OF STATE PARTICIPATION 


Senator Porrer. I think it would be interesting for the committee 
to have, Mr. Chairman, a breakdown, by States, as to the amounts of 
State participation and where the funds are going, what States are 
most interested in this program. 

Could you supply that for the record, sir? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Will you let us have that, Doctor ? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears at the beginning of the 
hearings. ) 

MATCHING PROCEDURE 


Senator Pastore. Could I ask a question right here, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Hitt. Go right ahead, Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. I hate to belabor the point, but I would like to 
ask this further. 

In other words, if the $5 million were allowed, you could not pos- 
sibly use more than $4.6 million, as I understand it now from the 
testimony that just dev eloped under the questioning of Senator Potter. 
Therefore, $400,000 would just be lying there unused. 

Mr. Dunpar. That is right. 

Senator Pasrorr. It would be there without any place to put it; 
am I correct in that? 

Mr. Kerry. That is correct. Certain States would not be in a 
position to match all of the funds. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, the situation is such in the match- 
ing procedure that if you were allowed the $5 million, you could not 
possibly 1 use more than $4.6 million, anyway. If you got $400,000 
more you could not possibly use it. 

Mr. Ketxy. That is right. 





ABILITY OF STATES TO USE 





FULL 





ALLOTMENTS 





Mr. McKonr. But that money cannot be reallocated. Therefore, 
whatever figure we get governs the amount of money which the States 
can actually use. Some of the States are prepared to use their full 
allotments while other States this year cannot match even their 
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minimal allotments, and that means that their money reverts. So if 
we had the $5 million figure we could use $4.6 million of it. 

Senator Pastore. That is the maximum that you could use; is it not? 

Mr. McKonr. The maximum with reference to the $5 million grant 
allowed by the House. 

Senator Porrer. Irrespective of how much you would need to oper- 
ate, the maximum you could use would be $4.6 million in 1958; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. McKonr. According to the evidence the States collectively 
could use only $4.6 million of the $5 million proposed. 

Senator Smirn. If you do not use it all, does it go back ? 

Mr. McKonr. It remains available for the second year, but for all 
practical purposes, it reverts back to the Treasury. 

Senator Him. But if you had the entire amount of $7,500,000, you 
would use only $6,900,000 ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketriy. That is correct. 

Senator Hirt. You would use $6,900,000 only, even if you had the 
full amount of $7,500,000 ? 

Mr. Dunpar. That is correct. 

Senator Hix. Subtracting the $6.9 million from $7.5 million, the 
difference there would be $600,000. You would have to make your 
allocations to the States on the basis of your overall amount, is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Dunpar. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, instead of taking the $7.5 million, 
the figure you took was $6.9 million, and then you would have to “— 
down ev ery State, since that $600,000 is not allocable, so to speak; 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Dunzar. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McKonz. It is quite similar, Senator, to the authority you 
gave us in vocational education last year. 

We always had a balance of around $400,000, because many of the 
States could not use their allotments. For example, the District of 
Columbia does not use its agricultural allotment. 

Last year this committee gave us the authority to reallot balances 
in vocational education funds, and those balances will be allotted. 
We have no authority to reallot under this act. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask this question: In other words, if we 
made it $4,600,000, then maybe only the amount you could possibly 
match would be $4.3, or something like that ? 

Mr. McKons. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. It comes down to the fact, does it not, that you 
are always going to have this unused amount? 

Mr. McKone. Yes. 

Senator Hit. I think that would be largely true in nearly all of 
these matching programs. I think the record would show that. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 
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TOTAL STATES PARTICIPATING 


Senator Porrer. I would like to ask how many States participated 
in this year’s program ? 

You spent $2,050,000 this year ? 

Mr. Dunszar. Thirty eight States have submitted plans as of today. 

Senator Porrrer. And you are anticipating how many States to par- 
ticipate in the program in 1958? 

Mr. Dunzar. All but one. 

Senator Porrer. All but one? 

Mr. Dunrar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Then if you received the appropriation of $3 mil- 
lion would you keep the program about level, or would that cut the 

rogram that you now have due to the increase in the number of 
States participating in the program ? 


ALLOCATION ON BASIS OF RURAL POPULATION 


Mr. Dunpar. No, sir. That is because of that $3 million we would 
allocate first $40,000 to each State on a matching basis. Then of the 
remainder of that 3 million after the $40,000 had been given out to 
each State, we would allocate additional money to each State on the 
basis of the rural population to the total rural population of the 
United States. 

Senator Porrer. My question is this: Would the States who have 
participated in the program this year get more or less money in 1958 
under the $5 million allowance made by the House? 

Mr. Dunpar. Yes, sir. They would get more. For instance, Michi- 
gan, which this year is entitled to the $40,000 flat and no more, would 
under the $5 million, receive $138,000. 

Senator Porrer. What about the $3 million? What would happen 
if the budget figure of $3 million were left. in? 

Mr. Dunzar. Michigan would get $71,444. 

Senator Porrer. Is that over and above the $138,000 ? 

Mr. Dunsar. Not over and above. 

Senator Porrer. Is that altogether? 

Mr. Dunzar. That is altogether. That is $40,000, and then about 
$31,000. 

Mr. McKonr. There is a table on page 19 which shows the amount 
of money each State will get under a $3 million appropriation. 
Michigan, for example, this year got the minimal daa of 
$40,000; under the $3 million appropriation they would get $71,444. 

Senator Porrer. Now | wderiaall 


Even with the $3 million that the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended, there would still be an increase in the program in the various 
phases, would there not ? 

Mr. Dunrzar. A slight increase. 

Senator Porrer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions? If not, we will go 
to the next item. 
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PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL Districts 


STATEMENTS OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
AND RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Payments to school districts: For payments to local educational agencies 
for the maintenance and operation of schools as authorized by the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U. S. C. [236-245), $79,000,000] ch. 13; 70 
Stat. 909, 970-972) $127,000,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall also 
be available for carrying out the provisions of section 6 of such Act.” 


Amounts available for obligation 























| 1957 appropriation | 1958 estimate House allowance 
Description | ce A iy a a ae 
| Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Arrount 
| tions tions tions 
, " | <i | : ie =a r 
Appropriation or estimate ----..---------- | 52 | 113, 050, 000 | 58 127, 000, 000 | 58 127, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
1957 appropriation | 1958 estimate House allowance 
Description eC Se rt Pera see 
Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
| tions | tions | tions 
! | 
cates dati menicenantaaiiiachantnalalicicmeeninnt hd Sancta = -| ec dicts cdl ican capininal cates ien 
1. Payments to local educational agencies $107, 825, 000 | $121, 338, 000 | $121, 358, 000 
2. Payments to other Federal agencies - -- 52 5, 225, 000 58 | 5, 662, 000 58 | 5, 662, 000 
Total obligations ; | §2 | 113,050,000 58 | 127,000,000 | 58 | 127,000,000 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1957 appro- 1958 budget | House allow- 
priation estimate ance 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
Total number of permanent positions 52 58 | 58 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-_ 65 70 | 70 
Average number of all employees. -- 116 27 | 127 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services__. : | $513, 370 $605, 544 $605, 544 
02 Travel } 3, 578 4, 938 4, 938 
03 Transportation of things 4, 885 4, 891 4, 891 
04 Communication services 1, 160 1, 400 | 1, 400 
05 Rents and utility services 21, 505 24, 505 | 24, 505 
07 Other contractual services 2, 330, 935 2, 467, 358 | 2, 467, 358 
Services performed by other agencies__- 38, 578 38, 900 38, 900 

08 Supplies and materials i 142, 999 192, 105 192, 105 
09 Equipment . saduat 34, 208 32, 677 32, 677 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 109, 947, 718 123, 610, 723 | 123, 610, 723 
15 Taxes and assessments ects 12, 177 18, 063 | 18, 063 
Total ‘ _ ...--| 113,051,114 127, 001, 114 | 127, 001, 114 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence------ ite oie 1,114 | 1,114 1,114 
Total direct obligations sinha eae 113, 050, 000 127, 000, 000 127, 000, 000 
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Summary of changes 


Bent SOUR! Sumenmrieuors.... 4... 5... cketasmaee aera epoeemeaate $113, 050, 000 
Te00 Spproprmucn Tender... ee ee 127, 000, 000 
Net change |‘ ronmentels...n bs cece eeeceee +13, 950, 000 


1958 estimate | House allow- 





ance 

Extra dayfof pay... $4 sid. bck uceedi~ch ten taeees $635 $635 
For program items 
1958 estimate House allowance 
Positions Amount Positions Amount 

Payments to local educational agencies 13, 513, 000 13, 513, 000 
Payments to other Federal agencies , 6 436, 365 6 | 436, 365 
Total change requested +6 | +13, 950, 000 +6} +13, 950, 000 


Estimated requirements for payments to school districts Public Law 874, as amended, 
as amended, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Section Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Sec. 2 $320, 723 $320, 000 $320, 000 
sec. 3 (a 
Average daily attendance 107, 664 113, 630 130, 000 
Rat $171. 08 $191. 35 $198. 00 
Entitlement $18, 418, 677 $21, 743, 010 $25, 740, 000 
sec. 3 (b) 
Average daily attendance 834, 034 1, O10, 877 1, 100, 000 
Rate $74. 82 $84. OT $87. 00 
Entitlement $62, 403, 564 $85, 895, 652 $95, 700, 000 
Sec. 3 (ec) (4 $20, 898 $30, 000 $30, 000 
Deductions —$4, 170, 267 —$2, 900, 000 — $2, 100, 000 
Net see. 3 entitlement $76, 681,872 | $104, 768, 662 $119, 370, 000 
Sec. 4 (ist year $2, 500, 000 $400, 000 $400, 000 
Sec. 4 (2d year $1, 137, 801 $1, 250, 000 $200, 000 
Sec. 4 (total) $3, 637, 801 $1, 650, 000 $600, 000 
Secs. 6 and 8 ‘ aie $4, 883, 081 $5, 450, 000 $6, 000, 000 
New activities 
Guam (Publie Law 896 0 $525, 000 $550, 000 
Oregon (for Ir cian children 0 0 $200, 000 
Total all sections , $85, 523,477 | $112, 713, 662 $127, 040, 000 
Appropriation or request $90, 000, 000 | $113, 050, 000 $127, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Derrick. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Grigsby, who is As- 
sistant Commissioner for School Assistance in federally affected 
areas, to comment, to join me here at the table. Then I would like 
to read my opening statement on the payments to school districts. 

Senator Hiri. Will you come up here, please, Mr. Grigsby ? 

Mr. Griespy. Thank you. 

Mr. Derrick. The program of Federal financial assistance for 
operation of schools in federally affected areas was extended by the 
84th Congress through fiscal year 1958. Appropriation requirements 
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for payments to school districts to help meet these current operating 
expenses amount to $127 million for the fiscal year 1958. This re- 
quest is to be compared with the sum of $113,050,000 appropriated 
for fiscal year 1957 for this same program. 

The factors causing the increase of approximately $14 million in 
appropriation requirements in fiscal year 1958 are the continuing 
increases in numbers of federally connected pupils attending school 
and the rising costs of education. Payments to eligible districts in 
fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 will be based on the numbers of 
pupils in attendance in the current school year rather than the pre- 
vious year, as a result of one of the amendments enacted by the last 
Congress. Thus, it is necessary for the Office, in estimating appro- 
priation requirements for fiscal year 1958, to project school attend- 
ance figures through both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 
TOTAL DISTRICTS ELIGIBLE 

The estimate as thus projected assumes that some 3,000 school dis- 
tricts will be eligible to participate in this program in fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958. They will have in attendance some 1,125.,- 
000 federally connected pupils in 1957 and 1,230,000 in 1958. 

An additional 20,000 pupils will be in attendance at schools oper- 
ated by the Federal Government on Federal installations where local 
educational agencies cannot accept responsibility for free public 
education. 

Although the exact number of applications to be received for fiseal 
year 1957 will not be known until the second week of April—and that 
is almost here—since applications may be accepted if postmarked 
not later than April 1, as of March 28 the Office had received applica- 
tions from 3,325 school districts. Some 540 of these applications 
were from school districts which had not made application in fiscal 
year 1956. This is the largest number of new applications that has 
been received since the third year of the program—that was 1953—and 
exceeds the expectations of the Office of Education when the appropria- 
tion estimates for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 were compiled. 
The excessive number of new applications raises doubt as to the suf- 
ficiency of the 1957 appropriation to pay full entitlements and defi- 
nitely confirms our belief that the 1958 estimate is conservative. 

That is the overall view. 

We have Dr. Grigsby here, who is in charge of this program, for 
detailed questions. ; 

Senator Hii. Are there any questions? 

Senator Pastore. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrrr. No. 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Assistance for school construction: For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local educational agencies in federally affected 
areas, as authorized by title III and title IV of the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S. C., ch. 14; 70 Stat. 909, 968-969), including [[pay- 
ments upon applications filed on or before June 30, 1956, and] not to exceed 
[$500,000] $800,000 for necessary expenses of technical services rendered by other 
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agencies and not to exceed [$15,000,000] $5,000,000 for title IV, [$108,500,000] 
$41,800,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for salaries or other direct expenses of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare[: Provided further, That this para- 
graph shall be effective only upon enactment into law of H. R. 11695, Bighty- 
fourth Congress, or similar legislation]. 

[Assistance for school construction: The amount made available under this 
head in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 
1956, for necessary expenses of technical services rendered by other agencies 
is increased from “$750,000” to “$1,025,000.’"]” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appropriation 1958 estimate | House allowance 

















| 
| 
Description | 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
| tions tions tions 
fannie + I A Shae 
| 
Appropriation or estimate - - - - Retin $108, 500, 000 |- | $41,800, 000 $41, 700, 000 
Prior year balance available__- [.. 2,67, Be L.....- | si tha coeccaandsceaar ice ice ola St eee 
Total available for obligation (total | | | 
obligations) ‘ | Ee | 120, 597, 539 -| 41,800, 000 . | 41, 700, 000 
| 
Obligations by activities 
: : Hy 
Description | 1957 appro- 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 
lites peicin ae SS ee ies erp tr ——— 
1. Assistance to local educational agencies | $102, 292,768 | $37, 000, 000 | $37,000, 000 
3 


2, Assistance for school construction on Federal properties: 





(a) Under title II, Public Law 815 | 128, 091 sicealihied 
(b) Under title III, Public Law 815 | 17, 298, 380 | 4,000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
3. Payiments for technical services | 878, 300 | 800, 000 700, 000 
Total obligations...............--------------- sets | 120, 597,539 | 41,800,000 | 41, 700, 000 


' ' 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 

iclivity 1. Assistance to local educational agencies 

The House allowance provided the total amount requested for this activity of 
$37 million. 
Activity 2. Assistance for school construction on Federal properties 

The House allowance provided the total amount requested for this activity 
of $4 million. 
Activity 3. Payments for technical services 


The House allowed $700,000 for this activity, a reduction of $100,000. As a 
result of the reduction and increased workload, adjustments will need to be made 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in rendering technical services to the 
Office in connection with the school coustruction program. 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House allow- 
priation estimate ance 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Average number of all employees. - - 1124 1105 193 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services__. $836, 500 $702, 400 £621, 200 
02 Travel. 74, 200 60, 600 52, 900 
03 Transport: ition of things 1,000 1,000 1,500 
04 Communication services 21,000 18, 000 12, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction- 2, 300 2, 000 1, 800 
07 Other contractual services 4 9, 000 8, 000 7, 900 
08 Supplies and materials_- 7, 900 7, 000 5, 400 
09 Equipment 400 400 3, 700 
10 Lands and structures | 17,351, 471 3, 955, 000 3, 055, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. | 102, 292, 768 37, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund 44, 600 37, 100 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; 300 
15 Taxes and assessments. 1, 000 1,000 900 
Total direct obligations | 120, 597, 539 41, 800, 000 41, 700, 000 


1 Includes administrative and nonadministrative. 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation—_- 
Available from prior year _ 


ae sites pte __.______-. $108, 500, 000 
Gel al eee tious ae 


Total__ ee eee hist ca = 120, 597, 539 
1958 appropriation request____--_--~~- Sie Ge atest oaasaricas si 41, 800, 000 


Net change requested Beck ernest > anne ty te, Oe 


For program ttems 


1958 estimate House allowance 

School construction $78, 719, 239 $78, 719, 239 
Technical services rendered by other agencies —78, 300 —178, 300 
Total change requested —78, 797, 539 —78, 897, 539 


Senator Hitit. What is your next item, then, Doctor ? 

Mr. Derruickx. The next item is “Assistance for school construc- 
tion,” which is also under Dr. Grigsby’s charge. 

The 84th Congress extended the program of financial assistance for 
school construction in federally affected areas through fiscal year 1958. 
Under this latest extension of the law, school districts may request 
assistance to help build additional classroom facilities needed to accom- 
modate federally connected enrollment increases which will occur 
through June 1958. 

The Office of Education estimates that the cost of this latest 2 -year 
extension of the school-construction prom am — amount to 144. 
300,000. The appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 amounts to 
$41,800,000. The House has reduced this aie to $41,700,000 by 
reduction of the technical services rendered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, from $800,000 to $700,000. This sum, together with 
the appropriations made available in fiscal year 1957, namely, $102,- 
500,000—plus $6 million to cover claims for fiscal year 1956—is 
intended to complete the program as now authorized. However, in 
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the event it becomes evident at a later date that additional funds are 
required, a supplemental appropriation may have to be requested in 
fiscal year 1958. 

The appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 includes funds for 
both titles III and IV of Public Law 815. Title III provides for 
increases in school membership of federally connected pupils which 
occur during the period June 1956 to June 1958. Title IV of the 
statute covers those special situations in which substantial numbers 
of children—principally Indian—reside on Federal property but there 
is not sufficient increase in enrollments to qualify the school district for 
aid under title III. The appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 
includes $36 million for title III projects and $5 million for title IV 
projects. An additional $800,000 is included in the request for engi- 
neering and technical services rendered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

TOTAL APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 


As of December 3, 1956, the Office of Education had received appli- 
cations from 539 school districts for approval of projects from this 
appropriation. Since that date an additional 42 applications have 
been filed by school districts and it may be expected that at least 200 
more will be filed by the next cutoff date of June 24, 1957. The last 
cutoff date for the receipt of applications will be June 30, 1958. 

The Office of Education has established tentative amounts re- 
quired for each application received based on data provided by the 
applicants. These requirements will be reduced as the Office com- 
pletes its field surveys and headquarters processing of the applications. 
Since this is the third 2-year period in which this program has been 
in operation, previous experience with application estimates provides 
a reasonable basis upon which to reduce the tentative amounts claimed 
in the initial applications and to arrive at estimated final require- 
ments. Previous experience shows that final net requirements 
amounted to 58 percent of initial estimated requirements. However, 
for this appropriation estimate, final net requirements have been 
estimated at only 55 percent of initial estimated requirements. 

As a matter of fact, the processing experience to date, with two- 
thirds of the December 3 applications firmed up, has shown that the 
claims in applications for the current 2-year period are holding up 
better than in the applications for the previous 2-year period. Thus, 
the experience to date would indicate that the request submitted is 
definitely conservative and may in fact be less than sufficient to pay 
all eligible claims. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The action of the House in eliminating $100,000 from the appropria- 
tion request will require economies in the technical services to 
rendered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, which will be 
explained by the Deputy Commissioner of Community Facilities. 

Now, this gentleman and Dr. Grigsby, who is in charge of the pro- 
gram for the Office of Education, are here to answer the questions. 

Senator Hitz. We would like to have them explain the $100,000 
reduction in this figure. 


ee 


eee 


— 
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HovusiInG AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY (TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE) 


STATEMENTS OF PERE SEWARD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, COM- 


MUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION, AND N. J. EISMAN, 
ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Gricspy. Mr. Pere Seward is here representing the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


Senator Hitz. Before we get into this explanation, are there any 
questions, Senators ? 

Senator Pasrorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Hini. Suppose you explain to us, then, sir, the effect of 
this $100,000 reduction which was made by the House. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
Mr. Sewarp. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement, which 
I would like to submit for the record. 
Senator Hm. Very well, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION (TECHNICAL SERVICES) JSE 


ACTION—STATEMENT OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY CONCERNING 1958 
ESTIMATE FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 





The 1958 budget estimate for technical services requirements performed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was $800,000. The House Appropriations 
Committee recommended and the House approved an authorization in the amount 
of $700,000—a reduction of $100,000 from the budget request. 

The budget estimate was based upon the level of technical services required 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency under the terms of its working agree- 
ment with the Office of Education. Specific requirements were in turn projected 
on the basis of the rate of fund reservations to be assigned to this Agency by the 
Commissioner of Education and by the estimated rate of progress of construction 
activity. 

On the basis of experience through March 31, 1957, it is apparent that tech- 
nical services requirements on both preconstruction and construction activities 
will be heavier in fiscal 1958 than was forecast at the time the original budget 
and work programs were prepared. This increase was caused by certain delays 
over which neither the Office of Education nor the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has control and has resulted in moving estimated workload forward by 
almost 2 calendar quarters. 

The table below compares the original and revised estimates of workload for 
fiscal 1958: 

Fiscal year 1958 estimate 





Original Revised Difference 
Fund reservations ; : sadaa 227 7 | 
HHFA Reports. - - - ; ‘ : | 279 oa +106 
Construction starts. _------- : Es SEES 392 532 | +140 
Project completions er : agen cee tpi ds okt 590 | 499 | —91 


Despite this heavier workload for the budget year, the Agency is faced with 
the prospect of getting along with some 10 to 15 man-years less than was esti- 
mated to be necessary to provide technical services under the original program 
estimate. 

Since the action of the House this Agency has been advised by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare that the Office of Education will expect 
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a level of technical services only to the extent that staff may be provided with- 
in the total of the funds available. Accordingly, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency does not request restoration of the 1958 budget estimate for tech- 
nical services. This means, of course, that there will be some curtailment in 
the amount of technical assistance which the HHFA will be able to make avail- 
able to the Office of Education and to local school districts. 


OPERATION OF TECHNICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Sewarp. Senator Hill, in the operation of the provision of the 
technical services and technical help for the Office of Education, when 
our estimate was presented we asked the House for $800,000. The 
House reduced it to $700,000. At the moment, it appears that our 
original estimate of $800,000 was probably low. 

Of course, you realize, sir, that in this operation neither the Office 
of Education nor the Community Facilities Administration has con- 
trol over these things. That is, with the schedules on which they 
fall, we have no control over them. Applications may be filed more 
rapidly than are anticipated, or not as rapidly as anticipated. Work 
will go under construction probably faster or possibly slower than has 
been anticipated. So the entire thing is on the basis of an estimate. 

The reduction of the House, from $800,000 to $700,000, is an item 
which we are not appealing, sir. We will do the best we can to get 
along with that figure. 

As I say, these are all estimates, they are projections of estimates, 
and maybe the $700,000 will be enough, maybe it will not, sir. We 
will just have to live with the thing. 

Senator Hitt. You are not asking this committee to restore the 
$100,000, are you? 

Mr. Sewarp. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you asked for $800,000, and the 
House granted you $700,000 ? 

Mr. Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And you are not appealing the other $100,000, are 
you? 

* Mr. Sewarp. No, sir. We will do our level best to live with it, sir. 


L957 EXPENDITURES 

Senator Porrer. How much have you spent for the fiscal year 
1957 ? 

Mr. Eiseman. The authorization for this year is $878,300. 

Senator Porrer. How much of that will you spend ? 

Mr. Sewarp. Practically the entire amount, sir. There will be a 
little carryover. The figure is $878,300. 

Senator Pastorr. How much have you committed up to now? 


INCREASED OBLIGATING RATE 


Mr. Etseman. Through the end of March, we have committed ap- 
proximately $580,000. 

Senator Pasrorr. Is that for three quarters? 

Mr. Eitseman. For three quarters. 

Senator Pasrorr. Why do you say that you are going to commit 
practically all of it? If you commit $580,000 in three quarters of the 
year, that is only about 60 percent of the full amount. 
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Mr. Etseman. The rate of commitment of obligations has been in- 
creasing in recent months as the additional workload, under the new 
program, has come in. As the Commissioner’s statement indicated, 
the cutoff date was in December. So starting in December and going 
through January, February, and March, there has been an increasing 
number of fund reservations. The rate of obligations has also in- 
creased over those months and is expected to continue to increase dur- 
ing the balance of this year. 

Senator Hitz. Do you have any questions, Senator Potter? 


POSSIBILITY OF REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Senator Porrrer. Yes, I do have a further question. 

Does this mean there is a possibility that you might come back for 
a supplemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Sewarp. That would be possible, Senator Potter; yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. What year are you talking about now? Are 
you talking about fiscal year 1957, or fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Sewarp. Fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think you have enough money in 1957 
with the $878,000 ? 

Mr. Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Apparently there are no further questions, sir, and we thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Sewarp. Thank you, Senator Hill. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
AND WAYNE 0. REED, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of Education, 
including surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries; fos- 
tering coordination of public and school library service; coordination of library 
service on the national level with other forms of adult education; developing 
library participation in Federal projects; fostering nationwide coordination of 
research materials among libraries, interstate library coordination and the de- 
velopment of library service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and 
exchange of educational documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; 
collection, exchange, and cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, 
articles of school furniture and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign 
and domestic systems and methods of education, and repairing the same; and 
cooperative research, surveys, and demonstrations in education as authorized by 
the Act of July 26, 1954 (20 U. S. C. 331-832) ; [$5,000,000] $7,500,000, of which 
not less than $550,000 shall be available for the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion as authorized: Provided, That all receipts from non-Federal agencies rep 
resenting reimbursement for expenses of travel of employees of the Office of 
Education performing advisory functions to the said agencies shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of this appropriation. 

[Salaries and expenses: For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, 
$270,000: Provided, That of this amount (a) $85,000 shall be available only upon 
enactment into law of H. R. 11695, Eighty-fourth Congress, or similar legisla- 
tion, and (b) $45,000 shall be available only upon enactment of H. R. 11549 or 
S. 3958, Eighty-fourth Congress.] 
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Amounts available for obligation 








1957 appropriation 1958 estimate Ilouse allowance 
Description pele ak See eee ey, eee “Te | ey 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
Appropriation or estimate 564 $5, 270, 000 639 $7, 500, 000 57% $7, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal 
sources- 35, 000 35, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 12, 000 
Total available for obligation 5, 317, 000 7, 535, 000 7, 000, 000 


Oblig tions by activities 





1957 appropriation 1958 estimate Ilouse allowance 
Description Has ir 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions 
se 5 
1. Administration of school assistance in 
federally affected areas 140 $992, 220 140 $1, 075, 100 140 | $1, 066, 755 
2. Educational services: | 
(a) Planning 3 24, 000 3 28, 250 3 28, 465 
(6) Vocational education 71 595, 000 71 649, 500 71 631, 815 
(c) State and local school systems 128 1,023,700 | 149 1, 264, 500 130 1, 145, 020 
d) Higher educational institutions 35 283, 600 60 470, 000 35 317, 400 
(e) International education 16 136, 490 16 149, 270 16 148, 435 
f) Publications services 26 220, 890 31 273, 000 26 227, 330 
(g) Legislative reference 7 57, 500 9 75, 870 7 62, 040 
3. Research services: 
(a) Planning 7 68, 430 19 156, 380 13 116, 790 
(t Research and statistical serv- 
ices 76 513, 515 82 | 681, 860 76 601, 000 
(¢) Projects 1, 020, 190 2, 300, 000 2, 300, 000 
4. Program direction and management 55 333, 465 59 376, 000 55 354, 950 
Total direct obligations 564 5, 270, 000 639 7, 500, 000 572 | 7, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 47, 000 35, 000 
Total obligations 5, 317, 000 7, 535, 000 7, 000, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowance of $7 million represents a reduction of $500,000. Gen- 
erally, the allowance provides the amount requested for the cooperative research 
program and for only 8 of the 75 additional positions which were requested to 
perform research and studies in areas not presently or inadequately covered by 
the staff. Specifically, the effect of the House action is as follows: 


Activity 1. Administration of school assistance in federally affected areas 
The House allowance provides $74,535 for this activity for mandatory in- 

creases. The allowance does not provide $7,200 budgeted for additional travel 

costs, for machine tabulation of accumulated program data, and other expenses. 


Activity 2. Educational services 


(a) Planning..—The House allowance provides an increase of $3,465 including 
mandatory items of $1,835 and $1,630 for other objects of expenditure. 

(b) Vocational education—The House allowance provides an increase of 
$36,815 for this activity, of which $45,815 is for mandatory items, including 
$14,370 for annualization of new positions in 1957. This is offset by a reduction 
of $9,000 in other objects of expenditure. 

This program reduction will prevent the Office from providing two positions 
and other expenses requested to assist the States in further developing the 
practical nurse-training program with the greatest possible speed, and from 
printing a proposed publication relating to this program. 

(c) State and local school systems—The House allowance would provide an 
increase of $121,320, of which $112,915 is for mandatory items, and for 2 addi- 
tional positions (1 professional and 1 clerical) to perform research and services 
in the field of education of children with speech and hearing defects. 
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The program reduction of $119,480 will prevent the Office from establishing 
19 additional positions to serve in the areas of uniform records and reports, 
school finances, school housing, State and local school administration, adult 
education particularly of the aging, and visual aids, and to provide research 
and clerical assistance to provide for more current data. The loss of this per- 
sonnel will mean continued delay in the regular work of the Office and in pro- 
ducing reports that are underway. Further, it will prevent initiation of a 
needed study in education for the aging and curtail or indefinitely postpone 
studies related to State programs for financing education, assistance in planning 
long range State and local school programs, State and local programs of pupil 
transportation, and the purposes of functioning of lay advisory committees in 
education. 

(d) Higher educational institutions —The House allowance would provide an 
inerease for this activity of $33,800 for mandatory items, including $18,665 for 
annualization of new positions provided in 1957. 

The program reduction of $152,600 would preclude studies and services 
planned: (1) particularly in the organization, coordination, and financing of 
higher education, and (2) in developing necessary programs of teacher educa- 
tion, liberal and graduate education, and the education of personnel in certain 
professional and specialized fields, such as social work, and business and public 
administration. These areas will receive little or no attention without the 
additional 25 positions and other expenses requested. 

The current and imminent developments in higher education are making and 
will continue to make demands on the Office that are beyond the capacity of the 
present staff to meet. The reduction would prevent carrying out plans which 
were made for additional services and studies which will undoubtedly grow from 
the findings and recommendations of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. 

(e) International education.—The House allowance would provide an increase 
of $11,945. This represents $12,945 for mandatory items including $5,480 for 
annualization of new positions provided in 1957, offset by a reduction of $1,000 
in nonrecurring expense. 

(f) Publications services—The House allowance would provide $19,460 for 
mandatory items, including $9,591 for annualization of new positions provided 
in 1957, taking into consideration nonrecurring items totaling $13,020. 

A reduction of $45,670 for this activity would prevent establishment of 5 addi- 
tional positions and retard editing and related work resulting from the increase 
in the total publications program in the office; eliminate increase for travel 
expenses to provide for attendance at meetings of educational and other organi- 
zations where Office of Education exhibits are planned, for a meeting of a publi- 
eations advisory committee; and for transportation of exhibits to educational 
meetings; prevent wider distribution of School Life, and preclude printing sev- 
eral important proposed publications. 

(9g) Legislative reference——The House allowance would provide an increase 
of $4,540 for mandatory items for this activity. 

A reduction of $13,830 would preclude the establishment of 2 additional posi- 
tions, a specialist for school legislation and a secretary, which were requested 
to meet the increasing demands related to school laws passed by State legisla- 
tures which affect Federal legislation and the program of the Office. Over 6,000 
enactments affecting education were passed by State legislatures in the 1955 
sessions. Many requests for services in this fleld cannot be fulfilled. 

Activity 3. Research services 

(a) Planning.—The House allowance would provide an increase of $48,360 
for this activity, including $3,868 for mandatory items, and $44,492 for 6 addi- 
tional positions and other expenses to permit more effective organization of 
research, and to work with colleges, universities, and State educational agencies 
participating in the cooperative research program. 

The reduction of $39,590 would prevent the employment of 1 professional and 
2 clerical assistants who would prepare needed information for the Research 
Advisory Committee and compilation and analyses required for the annual report. 

The reduction would preclude also provision for the Department’s share of the 
expenses of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 
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(b) Research and statistical services —The House allowance would permit 
an increase of $87,485 to provide $118,250 for mandatory items, including $90,120 
for annualization of new positions provided in 1957, offset by nonrecurring items 
totaling $30,765. 

A reduction of $80,860 would prevent the establishment of 6 additional posi- 
tions which are needed to provide adequate supervisory services, and would 
seriously retard the issuance of statistical data by limiting the amounts avail- 
able for machine tabulation of information received, and for printing of forms, 
questionnaires and publications. 

(c) Research projects.—The House allowance provides for the total amount 
requested for this activity ; namely, $2,300,000. 


.t 





Activity 4. Program direction and management 

The House allowance provides an increase of $21,485, including $18,485 for 
mandatory items, $4,500 for increased man-year employment, offset by the reduc- 
tion of $1,500 in other objects of expenditure. 

The reduction of $21,050 precludes the appointment of a Chief, Organization 
and Classification Unit, and 3 clerical positions which are essential to provide 
for increased workload resulting from the enlarged Office staff, and eliminates 
the increase for travel expenses requested for consultants called by the Com- 
missioner to provide expert advice concerning various phases of the Office 
program. 

Appropriation language.—The House deleted the provision for reimbursement 
of travel expenses from non-Federal agencies. For more than 10 years the 
Office has had authority in its appropriation act to accept reimbursement for 
travel expenses of its staff performing advisory functions to non-Federal agen- 
cies. Only those invitations are accepted which directly relate to the work of 
the Office. This authority represents an economy in operation and has been 
used judiciously. I urge that it be restored. It is well accepted by our clientele 
and will work a hardship if suddenly withdrawn. 


Obligations by objects 


j 
Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation | estimate allowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions } 564 639 572 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 2 2 
Average number of all employees 528 621 | 564 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS | | | 





01 Personal services $3, 424, 635 $4, 025, 775 | £3, 704, 942 
02 Travel. | 272, 555 305, 645 | 271, 200 
03 Transportation of things 6, 595 8, 010 6, 420 
04 Communication services 66, 870 72, 800 68, 030 
06 Printing and reproduction 260, 445 324, 495 270, 750 
07 Other contractual services 113, 805 | 130, 640 101, 815 
Research contracts 1, 020, 190 2, 300, 000 2, 300, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 28. 920 | 38, 695 28, 920 
09 Equipment 72, 450 42, 050 23, 810 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions | 
Contribution to retirement fund 248, 000 220, 578 
15 Taxes and assessments 3, 535 | 3, 890 | 3, 535 
‘Total, direct obligations | 5, 270, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other ac 
counts: 
01 Personal services 8, 335 
02 Travel. 36, 700 35, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 965 
Total, obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 47, 000 | 35, 000 | 


Total obligations___. ; 5, 317, 000 


7, 535, 000 | 7, 000, 000 
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New positions requested for fiscal year 1958 (offset by positions in 1957 eliminated 


in 1958) 


Grade 


2. Educational services: 
(b) Vocational education: 


Specialist, practical nurse training 13 

Secretary _. 4 

Clerk. 5 

om 3 
Subtotal_. 


(c) State and local school systems: | 
Specialist, State school administra- 


tion 13 
Specialist, local schoo] administra- 

tion ‘ ; 13 
Specialist, school finance 13 
Specialist, school housing__- 13 
Specialist, adult education___- 13 


Specialist, exceptional children and 


youth _- asthe : 13 
Research assistant __ il 
-Do és 9 
Secretary _- 4 
Subtotal 


(d) Higher educational institutions: 
Chief, professional education sec- 


tion 14 
Chief, college and_ university 

organization section 14 
Chief, college and university 


business administration 14 
Specialist, extension education 13 
Specialist, teacher education 13 
Specialist, social work education 13 
Specialist for voluntary coordina- 


tion 13 
Specialist, public business adminis- 

tration 13 
Specialist for institutional organiza- 

tions 13 
Specialist for finance and develop- 

ment : 13 
Research assistant 11 
Research assistant 9 
Research assistant 7 
Secretary 5 


Secretary 4 
Subtotal 


(f) Publications 
Assistant director 14 
Assistant editor 7 
Secretary 5 
Copy clerk 5 
Publication clerk 3 


Subtotal 
(gq) Legislative reference: 
Specialist, school legislation 13 
Secretary 4 
Subtotal 
3. Research services: 


(a) Planning: 
Specialist, research in education of 


mentally retarded children ; 14 
Specialist, research in educational 

problems of aging 14 
Specialist, research relating to post 

high school education ___ 14 
Research assistant (physical fitness) 10 
Research assistant (one physical 

fitness) 9 


| 
| New positions 


Eliminated Total 


| 
Num-} Annual |\Num-) Annual |Num-} Annual 
ber | salary | ber | salary | ber | salary 


1 8, 99 

1 3,415 a 
—1 |—$4, 480 | 
—1 | —3, 685 

2 2, 405 —2 | —8, 165 $4, 240 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 &, 990 

5 31, 950 

2 10, 880 

8 27, 320 


124, 090 


i s&s 
= 


124, 090 21 


1 10, 320 






l 10, 320 

1 10, 320 

1 8, 990 

l 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

1 8, 990 

2 12, 780 

2 10, 880 

2 9, 050 

3 11,010 

6 20, 490 

25 | 158, 100 25 | 158, 100 

l 10, 320 

1 4, 25 

1 3, 670 

1 3, 670 

1 3,175 

5 25, 360 5 25, 360 
1 8, 990 

1 3, 415 

2 12, 405 2 


12, 405 


1 10, 320 
1 10, 320 


1 10, 320 


1) 6,185 
| | 
2 10, 880 | | 
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New positions requested for fiscal year 1958 (offset by positions in 1957 eliminated 


in 1958) 


3. Research services—Contiuend 
(a) Planning—Continued 
Secretary (one physical fitness) 
Secretary 
Subtotal 

bh) Research and statistical services 
Associate director and section chief 
Chief, manpower studies 
Chief, specialist, research studies 
Chief, school personnel statistics 

survey 
Secretary 
Statistical clerk 

Subtotal 

4. Program direction and management: 

Chief, organization and classification unit 
Records clerk 
Property and supply clerk 
Mail clerk 

Subtotal 


Total. 


-Continued 


} 
New positions | Eli 
Grade a e 
Num-)| Annual Num 
ber | salary ber 


5 5 | $18, 350 
4 1 3, 415 


12 69, 790 


15 1/ 11,610 
14 1 | 10,320 
14} 1] 10,320 
14| 11] 10,820 
6 l 4, 080 
5 l 3, 670 


12 | 1] 7,570 
5 1 3, 670 
} 1 3, 415 
3 ] 3, 175 


4 17, 830 


77 | 470,300 
| 


Summary of changes 


1QdT 
1958 


actual appropriation 


uppropriation request 


Net change requested__-_ 


For mandatory items: 
Annualization of 1957 positions in 1958 
Extra day of pay 


Retirement contribution (564 base positions 


minated 


Total 


| 
- Annual |Num-! Annual 


salary 


1958 
estimate 


$214, 217 
14, 213 
225, 835 


220, 


, 265 





rotal 
For program item 
School assistance in federally alleeted 
Fdueational service 
Plannin 
Development of vocational education 
Stite andl leeal school systems 
Higher educational institution 
international eineation 
Publieations service 
Legislative reference 
Re rch servic 
Plannin 
Research and statistic SOT VICE 
Research p ct 
gram direction and management 
lotel change requested 
House allow ince 


Position Amount 


$7, 200 

1, 630 

" R24) 

21 125, 820 
25 152, 100 
410 

$2, 310 

> 12 7p5 

- it, «0 
12 83, 672 
6 19, 140 
1, 279, 810 

4 23, 228 

75 +2, 230, 000 


Position 


| ber | 


~* — $8, 165 Pe 


salary 


12 | $69, 790 


6 50, 320 


4 | 17,830 


75 | 462, 135 


$5, 270, 000 
7, 500, 000 


| 


+2, 230, 000 


House 
allowance 


$214, 217 
14, 213 
218, 018 





446, 448 


Amount 


S1, 630 
9, 000 
S. 404 


1, 000 
13, 020 


14, 492 
40, 76. 
1, 279, 810 
3, OOO 


, WOO 
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1057 anticinetod wetmiirenmie itis oa oe ip Bk deren $47, 000 
1905 SRucinnted TeImUUreeMIeNiia eas 3. hoo int nee 35, 000 
Se ee ore eee Saw 

| 1058S estimate Horts¢ 
| a 

For program items: | 

Veterans’ Administration ___- | - $7, 300 $7, 300 
National Science Foundation _- —4, 700 | ~4, 700 
Outside sources for travel performed by professional staff 55, 000 
Total... —12, 000 -47, 000 


INCREASED BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Hitx. Doctor, I believe your next item is “Salaries and 
expenses.” 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

In fiscal year 1! 57, Congress appropriated $5,270,000, a total in- 
crease of $2,030,000. Of this increase, $1,020,190 was budgeted for 
the initiation of the cooperative research program, and $1,009,810 
was provided to permit the Office of Education to strengthen and 
expand staff, emphasizing the need for increased services in higher 
education, State and local school services, and statistical services. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1958 requests an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000, an increase of $ $2,230,000 over fiscal year 1957. Ap- 
proximately three-fifths of this increase, or $1,279,810, is budgeted 
for the cooperative research program. This increase is needed to carry 
into 1958 the projects already begun in 1957, and to provide support 
for promising new projects. The rem: uining funds were budgeted as 
follows : $476,430 is included for annualization of positions filled dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 and for the contribution to the retirement fund 
newly 1 equired i in 1958. <A further increase of $473,760 was requested 
to permit the office to increase staff and augment funds for travel, 
printing, and other expenses, in order to meet the demand for services 
und studies in areas in which we have not had sufficient personnel. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House action allows $7 million for “Salaries and expenses.” a 
reduction of $500,000 below the budget estimate. 

This allowance will support the. cooperative research program at 
the level contemplated in the budget estimate and will provide for 
continuation of the 1957 level of operation including mandatory 
increases. 

In addition, the allowance will permit an increase of 6 positions 
for planning and direction of the cooperative research program, par- 
ticularly implementation of research findings, and 2 additional posi- 
tions would be assigned to the field of education of children with 
speech and hearing difficulties. 

Sixty-seven positions could not be supported by the House allow- 
ance. This means that the Office of Education cannot expand as 
rapidly as planned its studies, factfinding, and services in many fields, 
and will not be equipped to provide as complete or as current informa- 


tion as professional groups and State and local school officials will 
expect. 
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REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAVEL EXPENSES 


For more than 10 years the Office has had authority in its appropri- 
ation act ot accept reimbursement for travel expenses of its staff 
performing advisory functions to non-Federal agencies. The House 
eliminated travel expenses reimbursement authority. I urge that it 
be restored. It is well accepted by our clientele and will work a 
hardship if suddenly withdrawn. 

Senator Hinz. Doctor, you might give us some examples of those 
studies and of this factfinding function and of the service in the field. 
Can you just give us a picture of what that really means? 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Derrick. All right, sir, 1 will be glad to do that. 

Of course, the research progr am was sustained in full amount by the 
House, Senator. The appropriation requested for the research studies 
was allowed. 

Senator Hii. Now is that the cooperative research ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. And you did get the full amount? 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes, we got the full amount. 

Senator Hitt. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Derruick. I would be glad to give you an example or so, or 
however many you would like, of what that program is, if you wish. 

Senator Hint. The committee has received a report on the Depart- 
ment’s work in the field of mental retardation, including the work of 
the Office of Education, which will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

MENTAL RETARDATION PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 


AND WELFARE, 1957 AND 1958 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Funds included in budget for mental 
retardation, 1957 and 1958 


Operating agency and appropriation Available, 1958 plans 
1957 
Office of Education: Salaries and expenses $675, 000 $1, 200, 000 


Public Health Service: 


Mental health activities 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Neurological diseases and blindness activities 1, 237, 000 1, 237, 000 
Social Security Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, BPA ; 9, 000 7, 500 
Salaries and expenses, CB 90, O51 97, 567 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare ! 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total 4,211, 051 4, 742, 067 


| This is the amount of the limitation exclusively for mental retardation. ‘The States will spend additional 
funds for mental retardation out of the total $16 million appropriation for maternal and child health. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In appropriating funds for the Office of Education for fiscal year 1957 the 
Congress directed special attention to the field of education of the mentally 
retarded, and specified that $675,000 be set aside for this purpose. Projects ap- 
proved by the Research Advisory Committee in the field of mental retardation 
through March 31, 1957, will utilize $616,000 of this amount. Negotiations now 
proceeding will probably lead to commitment of the full amount in the appropria- 
tion for this purpose by the end of this fiscal year. 
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The research in the field of mental retardation has two main purposes: (1) 
Directly to improve the education of this group of children; and (2) to acquire 
such basic, scientific knowledge as will lead eventually to still further improve- 
ments. Sometimes a single study combines both these purposes. Thus, a study 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, aims to discover better methods for 
early education of the mentally retarded. It also aims to discover whether 
early, preschool education of the mentally retarded has favorable effects on 
the later learning of these children. A study at the University of Wisconsin, 
more specialized in purpose, aims to identify methods and materials that will 
facilitate the learning of basic, elementary arithmetic by the mentally retarded. 
Another study, at Boston University, will chart the specific difficulties of the 
mentally retarded in the understanding and use of language, and develop ap- 
propriate methods of remedial instruction. A study at Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction aims to develop practical methods for the education 
of mentally retarded children in the sparsely populated, rural areas. Attention 
will also be given to improving parental attitudes and cooperation in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded, and to alleviating the parents’ burdens. 

The cooperative research program of the Office of Education, of which the 
program of research in mental retardation is a major segment, may safely be 
called one of the best designed and most useful of all the programs of the Office 
of Education. By this cooperative program, the Office is able, by contract, to 
enlist the services of leading investigators, and to utilize the laboratories and 
other facilities of outstanding colleges, universities, and State education agen- 
cies—without the necessity of building a large bureaucracy in Washington. The 
studies on education of the mentally retarded will repay their cost many times 
over, not only by alleviating the troubles of parents and handicapped children 
themselves, but also by discovering more efficient and more economical ways to 
make more and more of the mentally handicapped into useful, self-supporting 
members of society. Although no results can be cited as vet, because the pro- 
gram is no more than barely begun, favorable outcomes can be expected with 
confidence. The results of the researches will be disseminated and made 
available to all local school systems, to permit the promptest and widest possible 
application. 

The budget of the Office of Education for fiscal vear 1958 calls for $1,200,000 
for contracts for research in mental retardation. This will enable investigators 
who began studies in fiscal year 1957 to bring some of their studies to fruition in 
fiscal year 1958, and if enacted by the Congress, will provide funds to initiate 
other projects which deserve support. It requires mention that the colleges, 
universities, and State educational agencies participating in the program ure 
themselves making a financial contribution to the program ; currently, an amount 
equal to about one-third the total cost. 

The program has made an impressive start; it is tackling important problems; 
and it appears well worthy of continued support from the Congress. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


In the National Institute of Mental Health the focus is on the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the mentally retarded, and on the social issues posed by the 
adjustment of the mentally retarded within the community in which they live. 

This field of research addresses itself to questions such as these: Is it better 
to segregate the moderately and severely retarded from those with whom they 
cannot compete? Do they adjust better in their own homes and neighborhoods? 
Can psychiatric principles be applied to help the delinquent retarded make a 
better social adjustment? 

The National Institute of Mental Health has program activities in mental 
retardation in four general areas: 

1. Intramural studies are being conducted on the relationship of genetic factors 
to the development of mental deficiency, the design of diagnostic tests which 
may help physicians distinguish between organic and functional mental de- 
ficiency, the ways in which intellectual functions develop in mentally retarded 
as compared with normal children, and the differences in body growth patterns 
among the various types of mental deficiency to see if such differences have any 
significance in the causation of the disorder. 

2. Act of March 1, 1957, the Institute was supporting 18 research projects 
in the mental retardation field. These studies encompass research into the 
causes of mental retardation, the care of retarded children, and improved 
treatment methods. One Institute grantee is studying the effectiveness of a 
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special diet for children with a metabolic disorder which results in mental 
deficiency. Another is studying the effect of hearing loss on mentally retarded 
children. Still another is testing the values of group motivation as contrasted 
with individual incentive in the mentally retarded’s educational process. And 
the American Association of Mental Deficiency, with a grant of approximately 
140,000 from the Institute, is drawing up broad guidelines to stimulate further 
research and at the same time define needs for community service activities and 
trained personnel. 

3. Through its training programs covering a broad spectrum of professional 
tields, the Institute increases the number and the competence of individuals 
contributing both to research and to the diagnosis and medical management of 
mental retardation. In addition, the Institute provides support for training 
grant projects that are specific to the field, such as the training program for 
study of the severely mentally retarded child at the George Peabody College 
of Teachers in Nashville, Tenn., and the program to train personnel for work 
in mental retardation at the Jewish hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4. Through the National Institute of Mental Health, grants are made to States 
for general mental health services. Most of the States use these funds to pay 
part of the cost of outpatient psychiatric clinics serving patients with a wide 
variety of mental disorders, including mental retardation. About 10 percent 
of the persons served are mentally retarded. A few States use these funds 
to provide multi-discipline setting devoted to the study and care of mentally 
retarded children, with facilities for orienting the full range of specialists re- 
quired for study and treatment of these children. New Jersey, Illinois, and 
Rhode Island also use Federal funds in part for mental retardation projects. 
In addition, mental retardation is one of the important areas covered by the 
State mental health consultants who help communities organize and act in 
mental health activities of various kinds. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


The NINDB has active programs in mental retardation in four broad areas: 

1. Institute scientists have already demonstrated that induced anoxia (lack 
of oxygen) causes mental retardation in guinea pigs and other small animals. 
An extension of this study has been established in Puerto Rico, permitting ex- 
periments to be made with rhesus monkeys. Utilization of the rhesus monkey 
in such experiments makes it possible to study the effect of anoxia in a situation 
more comparable to that of man, and there is the likelihood that a much more 
precise relationship can be established between cause and effect. 

Given a more precise definition of the role of anoxia in mental retardation 
produced in primates, a good start will have been made toward determining the 
specific impact of oxygen lack upon the central nervous system of man. And 
this, in time, will lead to both effective preventive and rehabilitative treatment 
methods for mental retardation. 

2. The Institute has established a nationwide collaborative investigation of 
the perinatal period (from conception to about 1 month after birth) to study 
the factors bearing on the nature and cause of cerebral palsy, mental retarda- 
tion, and various forms of blindness and deafness. Under this project, which 
now consists of nine grants totaling more than $1.3 million, data will be collected 
on several thousand mothers and infants each year—family histories, prenatal 
and pregnancy records, detailed accounts of events at birth, and physical and 
psychological data on each child during his initial stay at the hospital. Those 
children who show signs of stress, defects in development, or neurological prob- 
lems will be given periodic followup examinations. This project permits heredi- 
tary factors and events during pregnancy or during and after birth that could 
have some bearing on mental retardation to be studied for the first time in 
history under controlled scientific conditions. 

3. The Institute supports through research grants a number of projects with 
direct relevance to the mental retardation field. These fall into three major 
areas: 

(a) Basic studies of the brain and nervous system, with particular emphasis 
on studies of the embryonic growth. 

(b) Clinical studies on environmental factors during pregnancy and after 
hirth which may be related to the causation of mental retardation. 

(c) Clinieal and basic studies devoted to finding better methods for assess- 
ment and management of the mentally retarded. 


91359—57——-26 
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4. The Institute’s training program, both grants to institutions and awards 
for individuals undergoing specialized training, provide substantial support for 
the development of both the competencies required for research in this field and 
the specialized professional skills required to diagnose and treat those who suffer 
from mental retardation. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The Bureau assists the States through issuance of materials and consultation 
in developing special services designed to help families handle constructively 
the needs of the mentally retarded member of the family in order that his fullest 
potential may be realized, thus minimizing the effects on family life. Assistance 
is also given the States in developing effective methods of cooperation and use 
of community resources serving the mentally retarded persons. Staff time, 
approximately $9,000 in 1957, is being utilized for this purpose. 

In 1958 the Bureau has planned a study of mentally retarded children being 
sssisted under the aid to dependent children program. This study will cover the 
number, ages, and physical and mental condition of such children; the social and 
economic characteristics of their families; the nature and extent of medical and 
other services available in the community ; and the extent to which such services 
have been made available to children receiving aid under the program. Results 
of this study will be made available to the other operating agencies of the Depart- 
ment participating in the coordinated effort to determine the special needs of 
mentally retarded children and to increase and intensify the services and assist- 
ance being rendered to such children. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Congress increased the 1957 maternal and child health services grant ap- 
propriation by $4 million and earmarked $1 million of the increase for special 
projects in connection with mental retardation, and expressed the desire that 
about one-half of the increase be expended by the States in this work. Projects 
have been initiated in the form of community endeavor to demonstrate how a 
<ood program for mentally retarded children can be carried out through the 
coordination of necessary pediatrics, social, psychological, and vocational reha- 
hilitation services. To date, plans for such projects are now in operation in 
20 States. Seven others have plans pending approval by the Children’s Bureau. 
These plans, approved and pending, will total more than the $1 million specifi- 
cally provided, as 25 States reported in January of this year that they had 
budgeted $408,000 of other maternal and child health services funds for services 
to mentally retarded children. 

In addition to the actual grants to the States, the Children’s Bureau is currently 
devoting more than $90,000 annually in staff time to assisting the States in devel- 
cping health and welfare services for mentally retarded children. Such assist- 
ance to the States is in the form of working with other Federal and national 
agencies, professional organizations, and parent groups concerned with mentally 
retarded children for the purposes of: Pooling information on needs and re- 
sources ; program planning and coordination ; and formulating recommendations 
for services. States are also being encouraged to make medical and social 
services more generally available to mentally retarded children. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Bureau plans continuation of the grant program initiated 
by the Congress for 1957, emphasizing efforts to induce the remaining States to 
establish projects for work with the mentally retarded children. A small expan- 
sion in staff, to approximately $98,000 annually, is also budgeted to further assist 
the States in their planning. 


EXAMPLE OF RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Senator Him. Can you just give us an example of some contract 
that you can think of at the moment ? 

Mr. Derruick. We have a contract—the first one that comes to 
my mind—with the University of Indiana, in which a study is being 
made of why 25 percent of the upper 10 percent of the high-school 
graduates of Indiana are never getting on to higher institutions of 
learning. why we are having that great loss in our gifted youngsters. 
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That means that they will find out what the colleges and universities 
are failing to do, why did not these youngsters go on, what are the 
reasons, what could the secondary schools do, what could the parents 
do? We think, and the officials in Indiana think, it is going to be a 

very promising study and is going to result in improving the holding 
power and increasing the number of these gifted youngsters that go 
to college and to the university. 

Senator Hitz. Can you give us an illustration now as to what type of 
work would be eliminated if the House figure stood ? 

Mr. Derrick. Do you want that for the item of salaries and ex- 
penses ¢ 

Senator Hiri, That is right, I am again reminded that the House 
made no reduction in the cooperative research program. 

Mr. Derrick. We had hoped to add 75 positions, clerical and pro- 
fessional, to our program. This House action would reduce that to 
8 positions, which would be 4 professional and 4 secretarial and cler- 
ical. Some of the positions that we would lose would be in the higher 


educational division, where we had hoped to add our greatest strength 
this year, for obvious reasons. 


PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The studies of the President’s Committee for Education Beyond 
High _ ‘thool show us the problems that are going to exist in the next 
10 years in higher education. We had hoped to add specialists who 
would aa in the problems of staffing and teacher education and in 
housing, with enrollments doubled and trebled. We can all quickly 
recognize the tremendous pressures on housing. We had hoped to 
have specialists to work with the higher institutions in meeting their 
housing problems, in institutional organization, specialists in financ- 
ing and development and social work education, and college and uni- 
versity business administration, a college and university organization 
section—I mentioned the professional “education—to give these col- 
leges and universities specialists from our staff as consultants and 
advisers, as researchers, to serve the higher institutions, even as we 
have served the elementary and secondary school people. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did I understand you to say that the Uni- 
versity of Indiana is doing some of that research work for you? 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Why do you have to have additional per 
sonnel here in that case ? 

Mr. Derrinick. It is a different kind of research. The research 
program involves contracts with State departments of education, 
that is, our new research program, and higher institutions of edu- 
cation. What Tam talking about now are the staff specialists in the 
Office of Education. 

For example, in the Office of Education now we have a School 
Housing Section for secondary and elementary education. It is a 
smal] staff, but these people are in demand for conferences and con- 
sultations all over the United States. They confer with the State 
building authorities and local school officials. 

Senator Dworsuak. Who has been doing that work in the past? 
Have you not had any of that before ? 
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Mr. Derruick. That is right. We have been servicing the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in that field. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Then is it the fact that the demands are increas- 
ing constantly from the States, so that you have to render more and 
inore service ? 

Mr. Derruick. That is true. 

In addition to that, we have not had that service available for 
higher institutions of learning. The higher institutions of learning 
expect to double their enrollments within the next 10 years. They 
have a terriffic housing problem, and we wanted to furnish them the 
same kind of assistance that we have been furnishing to the elementary 
and secondary school people. 


SERVICE TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Senator DworsnHak. You are not increasing the service to the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, are you, it is Just the higher institu- 
tions of learning? 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. I was just wondering if we are getting a 
ereater demand every day, every week, every month from the States. 
It seems they do not want concentration of power in Washington, 
and yet there seems to be a discernible trend before every one of our 
committees which indicates that the States are becoming impotent 
as they demand more and more service from the Federal Government. 

I am just wondering whether that trend is also apparent in the 
educational field. 

What is going to happen? Are these States just going to disin- 
tegrate ? 

Mr. DerruicKx. No, sir. I think the States are strengthening the 
departments of education and are becoming stronger. But the great 
increase in enrollment puts terrific demands on them. I was particu- 
larly referring at the moment to higher education. Of course, we all 
know the increase in elementary and secondary schools, that it is 
about 2,250,000 children : year. 

Senator Dworsuax. I did not think that the war crop of babies 
had reached the higher institutions of learning as yet. 

Mr. Derrick. They are just begininng ‘to be felt this year, and 
from here on out through the next 15 years. 

Senator Dworsnak. I was referring to the higher levels, the 
college level. 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes; they are beginning to reach that level, and in 
the next 15 years we are going to have these terrific pressures there. 
It isin that area that we wanted to extend services. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Senator Hii. How much of this appropriation reduction do you 
estimate, Doctor, will be felt in the travel allowance / 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. McKone, you have that figure. 

Senator Hiri. I am talking about the reduction that the House 
made now. How much of that amount that the House eliminated 
will fall in the travel allowance item ? 
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Mr. McKonr. We had asked for $305,000 in travel, and the House 
committee allowance would reduce that to $271,000, as we see it. 

Senator Hitt. Does that go to the travel ? 

Mr. McKone. That is right. 

Mr. Reep. That includes conferences also—attending conferences 
in different places. 

Mr. Derrnick. That is also for conferences that we hold here in 
the Office of Education, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. You pay the expenses of those who come to the 
conferences, do you not ? 


DEVELOPING UNIFORM RECORDS OF REPORTS 


Mr. Reep. For example, one of the projects is developing uniform 
records of reports, publication on property accounting for the State 
departments of education of local school systems. That is done during 
the process of planning the items that should be included. Then as the 
staff work is done on it we get people in from the States to actually 
evaluate the items, because the users of the publication will be the 
important part of what we finally produce, because we are trying to 
get uniform records so that the statistics we receive from the States 
will be meaningful from all States. 

Senator Hr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions, sir? 

Senator DworsHak. No. 


TRAVEL REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NON-FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. McKoner. Senator Hill, you mentioned travel. We also lost the 
appropriation language which we had for around 10 years, which 
authorizes us to accept reimbursements from non-Federal agencies, 
for services which our people render. That is rather a unique authori- 
zation, and we have accepted requests for services which have been 
reimbursed up to around $30,000 a year. 

If the House language stands and we lose that authority, it will 
reduce our travel resources by approximately $30,000 each year. 

Senator Hutu. The subcommittee requested and has been furnished 
a memorandum showing to what use the 1957 language authorizing the 
acceptance of reimbursements from non-Federal agencies for travel 
expenses had been put, and I shall place this tabulation in the record 
of the hearings. 








From whom received: 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Statement of travel reimbursements, July 1 


State of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mex_____-.-_-__-________- 
pyracess Universuay, Syracuse, N.Y... eink 
Future Farmers of America, Winchester, Va_ 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla_._.__._____.____________ 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis........______________- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. x 
American Viewpoint, Inc., New York, N. Y 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass___..__- 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.._...._.._____~ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.-_-----_- 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County, San Diego, Calif__ 
San Diego County Branch, American Cancer Society, San Diego, 
OOMO 12 3) tbh. SIO Pee Shor ee oo 
San Diese County Tuberculosis and Health Association, San 
ROOD. MNES So 
San Diego State College, Sacramento, Calif _- Pa SEEDS 
State of Oregon, State Department of Baw ation, Salem, Oreg____ 
National Educational Association of United States, Washington, 
Dr ct cese Sates ates tate eg ts Se gad hae) Bee la eee gS 
University of Kentucky, COWEN 5 eh EL tle ecclisne 
Tom Green County Schools, Library Fund, San Angelo, Tex 
Leon High School, Tallahassee, Fla_._...._______ 
State of Florida, County of Sarasota, Saratota, Fla_______~ 
Board of Public Instruction, Lake County Schools, Eustis, Fla_ 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn_____-__-_~ 
American Society for Engineering Education, Urbana, Il 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn___- 
Leon High School, Tallahassee, Pia...3...............-.. 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education, Corvailis, Oreg 
Southern Education Foundation, Inc., Montgomery, Ala 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 
UPAR CPOE CRIN cet etna! 
Hanna High School, Anderson, 8S. C.........-_._.-_-_- 
Board of Education of Washington County, Hagerstown, Mad 
Adult Education Association of U. 8S. A., New York, N. Y._- 
American Teachers Association, Wilberforce, COO es kd 


County of Alameda, County Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, 

I 5 ee ee ie ahd eb nbiebig me pan teen dehagretmn Middbabaaabeaaauaaet 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans Bete Ree mee 
Petersburg Public Schools, Petersburg, Va___--_-~- 

Gloucester County Public Schools, Petersburg, Va Si ees rey 
Association of Directors of Pupil Personnel, Mason County 
Schools, Maysville, Ky__- ilk Ceti cat sites 
Woman’s College of University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

Sa a 
Compton City School District, Los Angeles, Calif- 
Adult Education Association of U. S. A., Chicago, Tl 
State Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebr______------_-_- 
Trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, N. Y_---------~-- 
Connecticut Council for Advancement of Economic Education, 

5 i a a re 
Orange Unified School District, Santa Ana, Calif 
Greensboro Public Schools, Greensboro, N, C_..-----------_-_-___ 
Mr. Smedberg, County Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento, 
Delaware County Public Schools, Media, 
Teachers Institute Fund, Spirit Lake, Iowa 
University of Missodel, Commins, MO... 2 ae 
State Legislative Council, State Capitol, Denver, Colo________-_--- 
State Legislative Council, State Capitol, Denver, Colo 






, 1956, to March 31, 1957 


100. 


100. 
50. 
47. 


64. 
135. 
218. 
160. 


62 


127 


47. 
62. 
314. 
298. 
141.: 


o~ 


ov. 


64. 2 








Amount 
$95. 
a. 
SO. 
23. 
125. 
35. 
75. 00 
245. 
109. 
42. 
419. 
36. 
100. 


00 
00 
95 
71 
10 
15 


SO 
90 
76 
95 
13 
00 


00 


00 
00 
15 


20 
65 
O00 
00 
aed 


2.50 


60. 55 


218. 6 
38. ¢ 


114. 22 


100. 
95. 
56. 
33. 


108. 


12. 
65. 
36. 
90. 
185. ¢ 


2s) 


me 


27. 


197. 
155. 
212. 
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Statement of travel reimbursements, July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957—Continued 


From whom received—Continued Amount 
Association of New York State Teachers College Faculties, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y $62. 65 
East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, Tenn . 30 
Ohio State University, Treasurer of State, Columbus, Ohio . 65 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md . 54 
Treasurer of State of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn . 00 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa . 05 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va . 90 
Governmental Research Association, Inc., New York, N. Y . 05 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala . 038 
Chino Unified School District, Chino, Calif . 00 
State of West Virginia, Charleston, W. . 05 
American Society for Engineering Education, Urbana, Ill . 28 
East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, Tenn . 42 
Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Mich 9. 10 
East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, Tenn 9. 95 
Frederic Burk Foundation for Education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Calif ; 
Southwest School District of M. E. A., Helena, Mont . 00 
Association for Childhood Education, International, Washington, 
D. 
American Council on Nato, Ine., New York, N. Y 
Kentucky Association of Education Supervisors, Barbourville, Ky__ 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., Orange, N. J 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., Orange, N. J 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich 
Maine State Teachers Association, August, Maine 
Harlan County Board of Education, Harlan, Ky___----------~---_ 
State of South Dakota State Auditors, Pierre, S. Dak 
Florida Association of Deans and Councilors, Miami, Fla 
Joint Council on Economic Education, New York, N. Y 
Parent Education Committee (State Education Department) Al- 
bany, N. Y¥ 
Kansas Health, Education (Physical), and Recreation Association, 
NUVI, Ro ctecn etre rat cnc oniesmatraaenip Satine edcaientarmenit ean 
WU TARR CI OI NN a rccee peer nage 
Board of Education, City of Topeka, Topeka, Kans_______________ 
Douglas County, treasurer, Lawrence, Kans__....._.____________ 
Board of Education, Lawrence, Kans — 
KR.SC evervine Fund, Maar, eee. ee 
KSC of Agriculture and Science, Manhattan, Kans 
National Schcol Boards Association, Inc., Midland, Mich 
New Hampshire State Department of Education, Concord, N. H 
Institute of International Education, New York, N. Y 
Florida Art Teachers Association, Jacksonville, Fla 
North Carolina Education Association, Raleigh, N. C 
Treasurer of Linn County, Albany, Oreg 
American Society for Engineering Education, Urbana, Ill 
Houston Independent School District, Houston, Texas___.______ 
Treasurer of State of Colorado (department of education) Colo- 
TG i aig iesten ceri is sn sss eh le 
State treasurer of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C 
Eastern Association of College and University Business Officers, 
Rochester, N. Y . 36 
Treasurer of State of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla 15 
Office of comptroller, State of Kansas, Topeka, Kans___.______ 50. 00 
Teachcers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 87. 90 
National Council of Teachcers of English, Champaign, Ill 151. 20 
Treasurer of State of Maryland, Annapolis, Md 5. 99 
Trustees of Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, N. Y 49. 36 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J 26. 28 
Board of Education, Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, Md 7.20 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health, Education, New 


~ 


bt mT ie et et et 


ewcloinmtyt 
mre ee ss 


26. 10 
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Statement of travel reimbursements, July 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957—Continued 


From whom received—Continued 
National Education Association of United States, Washington, Amount 


ic carat aman ir cirnah aeeainhneplieniiv tata eimiialniinanitciabeanta trig $105. 05 
Mills Coetleme, OGukland:: QGMNG:. isis ose se ek 324. 80 
Shepherdstown College, State of West Virginia, Shepherdstown, 

WW ARO esse sia ed a os dn edd 15. 70 
New Jersey Elementary School Principals Association, Gaddon- 

Weld Pir Dew whee DR Leen ts Slice 38. 72 
Commonwealth of Virginia, State Board of Education, Rich- 

mone Vin 6-65 eee eh, Se ee bs 22. 59 
State of Delaware, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Del_ 82. 46 
Board of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich_---~-------------------- 95. 00 
Florida Council of Teachers English, St. Petersburg, Fla__----- 95. 45 
Board of Christian Education of Presbyterian Church USA, 

Phitledolstle. Pts oo 55 Be a ee eee 19. 86 
City ‘of Mearess, BMieivote, Maese so ee a heen tec 62. 10 
Parrish Board of Shool Directors of Morehouse Parrish, Bastrop, 

a nn rer EN eS ee Bees Se LES Ee eS 83. 25 
Peoria County Teachers Institute Fund, Peoria, IIl1__-__-___----_~- 83. 38 
Iowa State Education Association, Des Moines, lowa___-_----~-~ 84. 90 
East Baton Rouge Parrish School Board, Baton Rouge, La__-_--~ 134. 50 
Director of Junior Colleges, Office of State Superintendent of 

Public: Instraction; Olymgie, Wy ai ee eeu 24. 00 
Cliffe Yelle, State Auditor, Olympia, Wash__-..--.--.--__-__~- 204. 65 
Association of College and Secondary Schools, Concord, N. C__-- 189. 33 
American Heart Association, New York, N. Y---------.------ 42. 76 
New Jersey Elementary Workshop, County Superintendent of 

RCC, RMIT CIN to ous a tae elton eumeneeneanes 26. 60 
Trustees of Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, N. Y_------------- 134. 85 
New Jersey Elementary Workshop, County Superintendent of 

ICC, - REI a a nr etek 29. 55 
State of Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis___- 130. 61 
Academy of Aeronautics, Inc., New York, N. Y-------~-------- 45. 40 
State department of education, Baltimore, Md___-__---._-___-_ 7. 24 
American Society for Engineering Education, Urbana, Ill___-_~- 48. 64 
OEE CAEL WCE, | ERCOUN TEU Ds ni cc nents ete needs 52. 57 
I, re TS,” FICO SN so nce tin cahcacnaciie ca mecectik oS emncenpaid 12. 90 
State of Connecticut, Council on Higher Education, Hartford, 

Co a 65. 30 
North Carolina Vocational Guidance Association, Durham, N. C_ 24. 00 
State of Connecticut, Council on Higher Education, Hartford, 

I an a aes saan steal ct a crag ha atl Rl et | 68. 00 
Service Bureau for Womens Organization, Hartford, Conn_____ 59. 20 
Central Regional Conference, East Lansing, Mich -_____________ 95. 70 


14, 887. SO 


STRICKEN LANGUAGE 


Senator Hii. The House struck out the language which gave you 
the authority to accept these reimbursements; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKonr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kerry. That was taken out on a point of order. 

Senator Hinz. That was on a point of order in the legislation ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. That, of course, might cost you $30,000. 

Mr. Dertruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I might explain that further by saying that if the 
people working in elementary education along the last of May had 
exhausted their travel money and they were called down to, say, the 
University of Alabama, to help in a conference—and that is a good 
long stretch—they might say, “our travel money is exhausted.” Then 
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the University of Alabama might say, “We will pay your travel ex- 
penses if you will come and give us your time.” We would have to turn 
that offer down if this sticks. 

Senator Hix. That is, if the language is not included in the bill? 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. They fail to understand why we 
lo not come if they offer to pay the expenses. 

Senator Hix. I understand that. 

Is there anything else you want to add at this time on this item 
now ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. No, sir. 


Senator Hiti. Do you have any further questions, Senator Dwor- 
shak? 

Senator Dworsnak. No. 

Senator Hirt. Are you going to address yourself to the next item, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Derrnicrk. I was going to ask Dr. Perkins, and the Chairman 
of the President’s Committee for Education beyond the High School, 
Mr. Josephs, to present this item, and Dean Stahr, the Executive Di- 
rector of this Committee. 

Senator Hitz. Before we go forward with that item, we have two 
very distinguished guests here this morning. They are Congressman 
A. B. Won Pat, who is the speaker of the Fourth Guam Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam and also chairman of the Select Committee 
on Washington Liaison, and Congressman Joaquin A. Perez, who is 
chairman of the committee on rules of the Fourth Guam Legislature, 
and also a member of the Select Committee on Washington Liaison. 

I understand that these distinguished gentlemen would like to say 
a few words about the $80,000 which was stricken by the House for 
vocational education in Guam. 

If you gentlemen will come around now, we will be glad to have you 
say anything you wish. 

Mr. Derrnicx. Mr. Chairman, as I withdraw from the witness 
chair, may I say that Dean Stahr, the Executive Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School will lead 
off on this item when we get to it and will introduce Mr. Josephs and 
Dr. Perkins. 

Senator Hitz. That will be fine. 


VocATIONAL EpUCcATION IN GUAM 


STATEMENTS OF CONGRESSMAN A. B. WON PAT, SPEAKER, FOURTH 
GUAM LEGISLATURE, AND CHAIRMAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
WASHINGTON LIAISON, AND CONGRESSMAN JOAQUIN A. PEREZ, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RULES, FOR THE FOURTH GUAM 
LEGISLATURE AND MEMBER OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
WASHINGTON LIAISON, TERRITORY OF GUAM 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. All right, Mr. Speaker, we will be delighted to have 
you proceed now in any way you see fit. 

Mr. Won Part. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
would like first to express our appreciation for the courtesy and honor 
of appearing before this committee. We have been delegated by the 
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Guam Legislature, pursuant to a resolution adopted by that body, to 
come to the Capitol to confer with the administrative officials and 
also Members of the Congress on problems affecting the Territory of 
Guam and the people there. 
We are sure this opportunity is an honor, and we appreciate the 
courtesy. 
We are largely concerned with the $80,000 that has been stricken 
out by the House from this bill. That phase, which pertains to vo- 
cational education, is of vital importance to us. We recognize that 
since Guam is sort of remote from the mainland, you might say it is 
out of sight and perhaps out of mind except to those officials con- 
cerned with the Territory. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITY ON GUAM 


Because of the defense activity on the island of Guam, in pursuance 
of the national interest and our international obligations, the defense 
activities on Guam largely determine the livelihood of the people 
there. The military employs a great deal of skilled as well as non- 
skilled labor on Guam, not only from the mainland, but also from the 
Philippines. I would say that there are about 11 ,000 aliens in Guam 
now working for the military. Some of these are skilled workers, 
and some are nonskilled. There are only a little over 1,000 local 
citizens who are working for the military. 

In the Government of Guam there are over 2,000 locally employed 
people. 

The reason why there are not so many local people employed by 
the military on Guam is because many of them do not have the neces- 
sary experience and training whereby they could fit into the various 
positions required by the services over there. 

As you know, our educational system in Guam had to start over 
again after the war. Education had been held back for the duration 
of the war by the occupation of the Japanese. However, education 
on Guam has been restricted only to the elementary and secondary 
schools. There has been no vocational training or any other forms 
of training or education beyond the elementary and secondar v school. 


TERRITORIAL COLLEGE 


However, after the war and since the enactment of the authorizing 
law, we have instituted higher education. More recently we have 
the Territorial college, which is only comparable to a junior college 
on the mainland. 

Because we recognize the need for adequately trained personne] 
people to work for “the local government as well as the military, we 
fee] that vocational training should be instituted. Along that line, 
the military have recognized the importance of that need. So they 
have recently instituted what they call an apprenticeship progr am. 

Also, the Department of Education has instituted a 2-year training 
program in clerical and stenographic and accounting work. Other 
than that, there is very little training in the trades and industry, but 
training has been done. 
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For that reason, whatever help we can get from the Federal Govern- 
ment along the lines of vocational training will be a great help, not 
only to the local people, but also to the national interests, because by 
so doing I think that sound judgment dictates, if not suggests, that 
the training of local people to fill the needs of the government of 
Guam, which is a very natural need in that area, will lead to a sound 
and very stable program as well as a sound and stable economy. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Speaker, have you received any funds for this 
purpose in the past? 

BASIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Won Par. No, sir. The enactment of Public Law 986 by the 
Congress last year has not been implemented this year, and it is the 
only time that Guam has to participate in it. Heretofore we have 
never participated in any Federal benefits for grants. 

Senator Hitt. Do you know why the House struck out the $80,000 ? 
Do you know why that action was taken ? 

Mr. Won Par. I was amazed when we learned about that matter 
only in about the last week, sir. 

Senator Hint. The House committee in its report just said that 
the item is stricken, but did not give any reasons for striking it. The 
basic act, as you say, Public Law 896, of the 84th Congress, section 9, 
provides : 

Sec. 9. (a) Guam shall be entitled to share in the benefits of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), and any act amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the 
several States. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and annually thereafter, the sum of $80,000, to be 
available for allotment to Guam under such act and the modifications herein- 
after provided. 

Are you prepared to go forward with the vocational education pro- 
grams if the Congress should appropriate the $80,000 requested ¢ 

Mr. Won Par. Definitely, sir. Asa matter of fact, we have already 
instituted the necessary program. 

Senator Hiri. In other words, your legislature has already acted 
and you are ready to go forward with the programs you have in mind 
if you receive the $80,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Won Par. Yes, sir. Of course, even with part of it, we are 
trying to do our best. But it must be understood that we are limited 
in our resources. 

Senator Hix. Did this provision of the act put you on the same 
terms and conditions as any of the States? 

Mr. Won Part. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. In other words, you have the same obligations and 
requirements that any of the States would have? 

Mr. Won Part. Yes, sir. 

I might also say that I feel it would be a breach of faith on the 
part of the Congress to withdraw these funds after authorizing them 
by law and acting on them; that this would be something like a dis- 
criminatory act if they exclude Guam while the other States and 
Territories will continue to have such benefits. 
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TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN GUAM SCHOOLS 


Senator Hitt. Approximately how many children would you say 
you have in your schools there in Guam today ? 

Mr. Won Par. Approximately 11,000. 

Senator Hii. Is that in your elementary and secondary schools? 

Mr. Won Par. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smrrn. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiru. Senator Dworshak. 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 


Senator Dworsuax. Would you have adult educational training 
also, Mr. Won Pat? 

Mr. Won Par. Yes, sir. We are now having what we call in-service 
training for those people working for the government. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that under the supervision of the schools, or 
has it gone outside of the schools? 

Mr. Won Par. It is within the schools, sir. We also even send some 
of our men abroad, where the training is available. 

Senator DworsHax. Where do you send them ? 

Mr. Won Par. To the mainland, here. 

Senator DworsHaxk. United States? 

Mr. Won Par. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. What kind of training do they receive? 

Mr. Won Part. Some of them go to teachers colleges; others go to 
counties, the government, those that are working for the government. 
And they are also sent to trade schools here. 

Senator DworsHak. Is that at government expense ? 

Mr. Won Par. At government expense. 

Senator Dworsuax. And as soon as get the training, do they go 
back to Guam ? 

Mr. Won Pat. They go back. 

Senator Smirxn. You have a Governor out there in Guam now, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Won Par. Yes, Madam. The present Governor is Richard 
Barrett Lowe, who is a Republican, and was appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Hii. Is there anything else you would like to add to your 
statement ? 

Mr. Won Par. I would be very glad to answer any questions that 
may be propounded by the committee. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Perez, is there anything you would like to add 
to Mr. Won Pat’s statement, sir? 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Mr. Perez. The only statement I would like to make before this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and honorable members of the committee, 
is to request this committee to forward a recommendation to the Sen- 
ate to restore the $80,000 in the appropriation requested by the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, for the reasons already 
mentioned by the honorable speaker of our legislature. 

We were very much surprised at the action taken by the House in 
not making the attempt to find out the various matters confrontin 
vocational education on Guam. I think there has been much tania 
on the subject, Mr. Chairman. 

The only statement I have to make is to ask this committee to recom- 
mend to the Senate the restoration of the $80,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitn. Are there any questions? 

Is there anything else you want to add, Mr. Speaker ? 

Mr. Won Part. That is all, sir, except to say that there are also other 
phases of the health, education, and welfare program under which 
Guam comes for the first time. We would certainly appreciate it if 
the committee would give due consideration to such programs. All 
that has been authorized by law. We are not asking for anything 
not yet considered by Congress. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, gentlemen. We have very much appre- 
ciated having you before us here. I assure you we did want to have 
you appear here. 

Mr. Wow Par. Again, I express our appreciation. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Come any time you wish. We are always glad to 
have you. 

Mr. Stank. Mr. Chairman, Under Secretary Perkins was out to the 
airport to greet the Secretary this morning, and we thought we would 
bring him along to introduce Mr. Josephs, who will speak on the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 

Senator Hiri. We will be glad to have you do so, Mr. Secretary. 


PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON Epucation Bryonp Tire Hicu ScHoon 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ELVIS J. STAHR, 
JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AND DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, CHAIR- 
MAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For salaries and expenses for the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, including services as authorized 
hy section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and expenses of 
attendance at meetings, [$150,000] $300,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appropriation 1958 estimate House allowance 


Description | Pa elated a 
| Posi- Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
| tions | tions | | tions 


Appropriation or estimate (total obliga- | 
tions ; 1 $150, 000 ‘ $300, 000 |. 
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Obligations by activities 


| 
1957 appropriation 1958 estimate | House allowance 














Description 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
Staff services, administration, and re- 


search (total obligations) -.......-.----.- 11 $150, 000 31 WT Gaia 0 a se cescas 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House action denied the total amount requested for this activity, which 
would result in halting the committee’s work abruptly and prematurely without 
realizing full benefit on even the work already done. This program reduction 
would— 

(a) Require starting liquidation in May; 

(b) Make it impossible to produce a final report; 

(c) Make it much more difficult for the task assigned to the committee 
by the President to be undertaken by others, because it would create the im- 
pression that education beyond the high school is considered a matter of 
little importance to the Nation; and 

(d) Largely waste the great effort and the funds already expended. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- 1958 budget | House allow- 
priation estimate ance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 11 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 3 
A verage number of al! employees 1] 29 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services $75, 000 $200, 200 
02 Travel_- ‘ 53, 500 35, 500 
03 Transportation of things 250 500 
4 Communication services . 2, 500 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 3, 000 
06 =Printing and reproduction 3, 250 30, 000 
07 Other contractual services 13, 500 5, 000 
0% Supplies and materials ‘ 1, 500 5, 000 
09 Equipment 5, 000 
11 (rants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 

retirement fund 6, 300 

Taxes and assessments 500 1, 500 i 
Total direct obligations ‘i 150, 000 300, 000 


New positions requested for fiscal year 1958 


Title Grade Number Annual 
| salary 
Departmental: 

Educational specialist 14 3 $30, 960 
Information specialist _- ; 14 1 10, 320 
Research assistant 11 4 25, 560 
Editor 11 1 6, 390 
Administrative assistant __ . 7 1 4, 660 
Secretary - - --- inte 5 | 4 | 14, 680 
190..dc 3 ; | 4 2 7,170 
Subtotal ; Bn 16 99, 740 


Field: Field representative . 14 4 | 41, 280 


Total. - | 20 141, 020 
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Summary of changes 


SS. BERUGL. GEG TRE OR as intone ateeneanaaes ...._... $150, 000 
1958 appropriation request______-_-_--~ ec ides oll hi el deme See cote ead 300, 000 
Net change requested___-------_-- 8 a ceh ag i Reaaniidaaaicleaae an ida eeieen eel +150, 000 


1958 estimate | House allow- 











ance 
ens HO 8 ee 
For mandatory items . aidese . Sknieuswecnaueae | $11, 196 —$11, 196 
Anunueitestion of positions 1GW 19k SOUT 2.06 <nwc ccs cccsivnecannacccecasseanes 8, 098 —8, 098 
BG, GO OF Oo oon cnerncennsnacbhcdend teat bane dence aes 312 | —312 
Retirement contribution (11 base positioms)...............-.-..---------- 2, 786 —2, 786 
= —— rn = i r 
Positions} Amount | Positions}; Amount 

For program items: 
Staff services, administration, and research_-_-.---- +20 +$138, 804 | —3l — $288, 804 
Total change requested ___._- . ea +20 +150, err ee eto ee 
House allowance - _- ‘ shiwadeciboe | bi AM aunid oy bats! —31 —300, 000 

| 
New positions requested for fiscal year 1958 
Title Grade Number Annual 
salary 
Departmental: 

Educational specialist 14 3 $30, 960 
Information specialist _- 14 1 10, 320 
Research assistant. _ 11 4 25, 560 
Editor 11 1 6, 390 
Administrative assistant 7 1 4, 660 
Secretary - - 5 4 14, 680 
Secretary 4 2 7,170 
Subototal j 3 16 99, 740 
Field: Field representative 14 4 41, 280 
Total ‘ 20 141, 020 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Perkins. eae Hill, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Sen- 
ator Dworshak, it is a real privilege for me come here this morn- 
ing and spbodass to you Mr. Devereux C. Josephs. We have such 
a very real interest in this President’s Committee that I could not 
forebear appearing with these gentlemen, and recommending their 
cause to you. 

In Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, who is former president of the Car- 
negie Corp., a philanthropic educational institution, and who now is 
clairman of the Board of New York Life Insurance C o., we have but 
one representative of the very capable and distinguished and con- 
scientious Committee that is working on this very important problem 
of education behind the high school. I wanted you to talk to him 
directly. We would like to have you gentlemen hear him. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Josephs, will you proceed in your own way, sir? 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Josrrus. It might conserve the committee’s time if I just file 
for the record the statement I have and then give a short summary of 
that statement which I think will give the main facts. 

Senator Hitu. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Chairman, I scarcely need remind you that a very great challenge is con- 
fronting us all in the field of education beyond the high school, and that but 
little time is left if that challenge is to be met before it reaches crisis propor- 
tions. The first ripple of the wave of students now engulfing the Nation’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has not yet graduated from high school, but will 
do so this year. Thereafter the impact of the greatly increased birthrates since 
1940 will be felt with mounting intensity year by year as far into the future 
as we can foresee. Yet already, by last fall, enrollments in our colleges and 
universities were the highest in history, higher even than at the height of 
veterans’ enrollment in the late forties. The percentage of college-age youth actu- 
ally attending college has been growing steadily for many years, and the rate 
of increase has stepped up just in the past 2 or 38 years. At the same time, the 
demands within our society for people with more than a 12th-grade education 
have been increasing faster than the supply, and we see nothing on the horizon 
but indications that these demands will increase even more rapidly in the next 
two decades. 

The twin factors of meeting the educational needs and demands of growing 
proportions of vastly increased numbers of youth and adults, on the one hand, 
and developing the quality of manpower needed by the Nation for security, 
health, technological advancement, self-government, and an expanding economy, 
on the other, present us with both a challenge and an opportunity. The challenge 
is at our doorstep, and a stitch in time saves nine. 

In general the American people are only dimly aware of the coming Crisis 
In general only some first beginnings have been made by our States and institu- 
tions, by way of planning to meet the situation. In general there is considerable 
confusion as to the nature and magnitude of the problems and as to where lie 
responsibilities for solution. 

It was these considerations, I believe, which led the President to appoint the 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School last year, and to give it this 
threefold task: First, to find the salient facts and identify the most urgent 
problems of post-high-school education in the United States during the next 10 
to 15 years, and to lay those facts and problems before the American people; 
second, to stimulate active and systematic attack on those problems; and, third, 
to develop, through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 

During the current year the President’s Committee has made substantial 
progress in developing and implementing its program. 

To date the full Committee has held seven meetings, and there have been 
numerous subcommittee meetings. <A first interim report has been submitted 
to the President and the Congress. A sourcebook of facts is in the hands of the 
printer. Plans have been completed for conferences of laymen and educators to 
be held in April and May in 5 regions, comprising all the States and Territories 
and involving more than 1,500 people. A second interim report is planned 
following these conferences. 

As you know, the first interim report contained several preliminary conclusions 
which identify those problems of education beyond the high school which the 
Committee feels should be given priority. More than 20,000 copies of the report 
have been distributed by the Committee to interested organizations and indi- 
viduals throughout the country and a copy was sent to each of you as Members 
of Congress. We have had a wider distribution of the report than our limited 
funds would have allowed by the cooperation of various national organizations 
which have reproduced it for their membership. 
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The response to the first report was very gratifying. One of its chief purposes 
was to elicit comment from both laymen and educators with a view to aiding the 
Committee in its own deliberations. Through the literally hundreds of letters 
evoked by the first report, we have tapped the thinking of large numbers of 
people representing a great variety of interests in education. 

In preparation for the next report three new subcommittees have been formed 
to study those central issues identified by previous subcommittees. These groups 
are focusing upon, respectively, problems from the student’s point of view, 
problems of resources from the institution’s point of view, and problems of 
providing the needed diversity of educational opportunities beyond the high 
school. 

In addition to the Committee’s own studies, the program of regional confer- 
ences has been initiated as a means of, first, bringing the basic facts and problems 
to the attention of lay and professional leaders across the land and stimulating 
public discussion; and second, getting reflected back to us the great variety of 
opinion in each region which our Committee will need if it is to have a valid 
report. This program was undertaken in October and November when regional 
workshops were held in five regions of the country to recommend ways and means 
of planning and conducting regional conferences. Planning committees in each of 
these regions have now made detailed plans for the upcoming regional confer- 
ences. The conferences, which will be composed of approximately equal numbers 
of laymen and of educators representing all phases of education beyond the high 
school, will also serve as introductions to and models for individual State con- 
ferences and studies to be conducted this summer and fall by State committees 
on education beyond the high school in all the States and Territories. 

In sum, by the end of the current fiscal year the program of the President’s 
Committee will have been well started, but its potential will only be on the 
verge of being realized. 

The budget now before you seeks to provide the funds necessary for the 
President’s Committee to complete its work. During the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1957, when the Committee’s final report is due by law, the Com- 
mittee’s own studies, which have been necessarily limited this year, are to be 
pushed forward intensively in order to provide the basis for a final report 
worthy of a Presidential Committee studying such an important field. This 
will require some enlargement of the present small staff. Additional staff 
is also needed to assist committees on education beyond the high school in the 
States and Territories in the planning of their initial activities and coordinating 
of their State conferences with the timetable of the President’s Committee, as 
well as in the preparation of materials for the State conferences. A “case- 
book” of solutions will be prepared, making available to all States and public 
and private agencies and institutions a current record of solutions of major 
problems actually being applied or tried in various places throughout the 
country. In addition, plans will be developed for bringing the facts and the 
problems to the attention of the American people. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The effect of the House action on the proposed budget, if sustained, would 
be to halt the Committee’s work abruptly and prematurely without realizing 
full benefit on even the work already done. Much effort, and the funds already 
expended, will have been largely wasted. The grave problems with which the 
Committee is dealing will not go away, and the time for forestalling crisis will 
continue to dwindle, yet the public may be lulled into a complacency deeper 
than if the Committee had not been appointed in the first place. 

The funds which were recommended by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, namely, $200,000 for the first 6 months of the fiscal year and for 
liquidation purposes thereafter, represent a cut of one-third in the original re- 
quest. However, this amount would in my opinion be sufficient to carry out 
the most essential and important features of the Committee’s mission, to pro- 
duce a final report which can be useful to the Nation, to realize on the invest- 
ment already made, and to bring the Committee’s own activities to an orderly 
close. 

On the other hand, if the House action in deleting all funds should be sus- 
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tained, none of these things could be done. The Committee’s current appropria- 
ton is budgeted down to the last dollar and there is no leeway for orderly 
liquidation after June 30. I am advised that this means that liquidation 
would have to begin not later than May. Thus, not only would next year’s pro- 
gram be eliminated but a shambles would be made of this year’s program. I 
see no true economy in this, even if the Committee’s work were in some relatively 
unimportant field instead of a field of the most serious importance. 

There are two further points which may need clarification. The request 
before you is for staff salaries and other expenses necessary to complete the work 
of the President’s Committee. No other funds are requested here or elsewhere 
for use of this Committee. There has been no request for extension of the 
statutory deadline for the Committee’s final report. There apparently was some 
misconception on these points in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Committee is composed of a number of public- 
spirited citizens from all regions of the Nation who have been asked by the 
President and authorized by the Congress to do a particular job. The members 
are all busy people, as I am sure you know, and they serve without compensation, 
but they believe that the job they have been given is so important that they 
are more than willing to donate their time and energies to finishing it if our 
Government wishes them to do so. It is not the President’s Committee as such 
which is important, it is the job we have been given to do. That job must be 
done by someone, in the national interest. It will be much harder for anyone 
to do if the present effort is abruptly halted. 

If the House action is sustained, it seems to me inevitable that, whether in- 
tended or not, the impression would be created among the American people that 
the future of education beyond the high school in this country is considered a 


matter of no particular importance. This would be a grave disservice to the 
future. 


CHALLENGE IN EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. JoserHs. We scarcely need remind you that a very great 
challenge is confronting us all in the field of education beyond the 
high school and th: at little time is left if that challenge is to be met 
before it reaches crisis proportions. 

The twin factors of meeting the educational needs and demands of 
growing proportions of vastly increased numbers of youth and adults, 
on the one hand, and developing the quality of manpower needed by 
the Nation for security, health, technological advancement, self- 
government, and an expanding economy, on the other hand, present 
us with both a challenge and an opportunity. 

The challenge is at our doorstep, and a stitch in time saves nine. 

In general, “the American public are only dimly aware of the 
coming crisis. In general, only some first beginnings have been made 
by our States and institutions, by way of planning | to meet the situa- 
tion. In general, there is a considerable confusion as to the nature 
and magnitude of the problems and as to where lie the responsibilities 
for solution. 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEE 


It was these considerations, I believe, which led the President to 
appoint the Committee on Education Beyond the High School last 
year and to give it this threefold task: First, to find the salient facts 
and identify “the most urgent problems of post- -high-school education 
in the United States during the next 10 to 15 vears, and to lay those 
facts and problems before the American people; second, to stimulate 
active and systematic attack on those problems; and, third, to develop, 
through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 
During the current year the President’s Committee has made sub- 
stantial progress in developing and implementing its program. 
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The activities are described more fully in the opening statement, 
but this is a brief summary. We have published an interim report. 
We organized regional workshops, and now regional meetings are go- 
ing forward with the lay people and educators. A great deal, of 
course, has been done by way of discussions with other Government 
departments, commissions, legislators, organizations, and so forth. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The effect of the House action on the proposed budget, if sustained, 
would be to halt the Committee’s work abruptly and prematurely 
without realizing full benefit on even the work already done. Much 
effort, and the funds already expended, will have been largely wasted. 
The grave problems with which the Committee is dealing will not 
away, they will not disappear with time, but will be aggravated. e 
time for forestalling crisis will continue to dwindle, yet the public 
may be lulled into a complacency deeper than if the Committee had 
not been appointed in the first place. 

The funds which were recommended by the House Committee on 
Appropriations, namely, $200,000 for the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year and for liquidation purposes thereafter, represent a cut of one- 
third in the original request. However, this amount would, in my 
opinion, be sufficient to carry out the most essential and important 
features of the Committee’s mission, to produce a final report which 
can be useful to the Nation, to realize on the investment already made, 
and to bring the Committee’s own activities te an orderly close. 

On the other hand, if the House action in deleting all funds should 
be sustained, none of these things could be done. The Committee’s 
current appropriation is budgeted down to the last dollar and there 
is no leeway for orderly liquidation after June 30. 

I am advised that this means that liquidation would have to begin 
not later than May. Thus, not only would next year’s program be 
eliminated but a shambles would be made of this year’s program. I 
see no true economy in this, even if the Committee’s work were in 
some relatively unimportant field instead of in a field of the most 
serious importance. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Committee is composed of a number 
of public-spirited citizens from all regions of the Nation who have 
been asked by the President and authorized by the Congress to do a 
particular job. The members are all busy people, as | am sure you 
know, and they serve without compensation, but they believe that the 
job they have been given is so important that they are more. than 
willing to donate their time and energies to finishing it if our Gov- 
ernment wishes them to do so. It is not the President’s Committee 
as such which is important, it is the job we have been given to do. 
That job must be done by someone, in the national interest. It will 
be much harder for anyone to do if the present effort is abruptly halted. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Hitt. You asked for $300,000. That was the request of 
the Bureau of the Budget; was it not? 
Mr. Joserus. That is correct. 
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Senator Hixi. Then the House Committee on Appropriations re- 
duced that $300,000 to $200,000; is that correct ? 
Mr. Joserus. That is correct. 
Senator Hizx. They recommended $200,000. Then on the floor of 
the House, the $200,000 was struck out; is that correct ? 
Mr. Joserus. That is correct, sir. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


Senator Hitt. How much money has the President’s Committee 
expended up to date, Mr. Josephs? 

{r. Joserus, Our appropriation for the current year is $150,000. 
That will be all spent. About $42,000 came from an emergency fund 
to put us in business, and then we have had donated services from 
private organizations, from educational associations, foundations, and 
others, amounting to a considerable sum, perhaps $100,000 in all. 

Of course, they would not have donated or given that money except 
for the status of a national committee. That is the important factor 
in this. 

Senator Hit. How much do you say you have been given now, the 
total ? 

Mr. Josepus. We have been given $150,000 as of last year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES 


Senator Hix. I understand that. I am referring to outside 
sources. 

Mr. Josepns. I think it must amount to $100,000 in cash. 

Senator Huu. Is that the amount you got from other sources? 

Mr. Joserus. From other sources. 

That was simply to fill out our funds, because our budget was cut 
last year from $300,000 to $150,000 at the last moment, and we were 
already in operation and it was necessary somehow to continue to do 
our work. 

Senator Hix. If you had the $200,000 which the House committee 
recommended, do you think that would be sufficient now to let you do 
the important things and make a good report and bring your work to 
a conclusion ? 

Mr. Joserus. I do not know if it would be a good report, or not, 
but we could bring it to an orderly conclusion at the end of this year. 
This is a field in which any amount of money can be spent, and you 
can buy a report for almost any price. 

I think we could get a good, workable report for this $200,000. 

Senator Hiri. Would you get as good a report as the President’s 
Committee contemplated when it first began to do its work ? 

Mr. Joserus. No, sir. That is because part of our assignment was 
to get people interested, get matters under discussion, work with the 
States and localities, and to get the planning underway, or pointing 
out the directions of planning. If we go out of business on Decem- 
ber 31, that will be lost. But we at least should have a document by 
that time which should be a workable document for others to carry on 
in the future. 
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If, however, we had the full $300,000 and had a life lasting until 
June 30, of next year, we could do a better job. 

Senator Hixx. In speaking about going out of business about the 
end of the year, you are speaking about the calendar year, are you not ? 

Mr. Joserus. The calendar year. 

Senator Hitz. Then would you contemplate making your report 
on January 1, 1958? 

Mr. JoserHs. December 31, 1957. 

Senator Hitt. When you asked for the $300,000 you contemplated 
making your report on June 30, 1958, is that correct? 

Mr. Joserus. That is correct. 
9 cponter Him. Is there anything you want to add there, Dean 

tahr? 


REPORT DUE DECEMBER 1, 1957 


Mr. Sraur. That is true to this extent: the President’s Committee’s 
own report, the physical document containing findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations, is due, by law, on December 31, 1957. The 
authorization for funds runs until June 30, 1958. The major pur- 
pose of the second 6 months, that is, the additional $100,000 were it 
appropriated, would be to lay this report before the people and stimu- 
late some kind of action with respect to it. 

I think the Committee would expect to produce the report itself 
by December, in any event, inasmuch as the law requires it. 

Senator Him. Do you have any questions, Senator Smith? 


COOPERATION WITH OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator Smrru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Josephs, do you work through the Office of Education? 

Mr. Josepus. No. They have been kind enough to let us have some 
office space here, but we are an independent committee, with an inde- 
pendent staff. 

Senator Smiru. Do you use any of their statistics or the informa- 
tion that they have gathered ? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes, indeed; insofar as there are statistics in this field. 

Senator Smrru. How is the Committee’s money spent generally ? 
Is it spent for personnel, or otherwise? 

Mr. Josepus. It has been almost all personnel. Our Committee is 
composed of 35 members. The travel allowance has to bring them 
to the meetings. We have had seven meetings to date, plus a certain 
amount of printing and stenographic work. It takes almost every- 
thing. 

Senate Smiru. Is there an executive secretary to manage the office ? 

Mr. Josepns. Dean Stahr is the executive director of the staff. 


STUDY PROCEDURES 


Senator Smirn. How are the studies made? Are the members of 
the Committee at work in the field or is that done through conferences 
here ? 

Mr. Joserus. We have had some subcommittees. Half of the mem- 
bers of the Committee are educators and the other half are interested 
lay people. They use studies that have been made in other directions 
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and for other purposes perhaps, and we have done the best we could 
to summarize them. We have not had enough money to do any inde- 
pendent research. 

Senator Smrrn. What was the date originally for the termination 
of the President’s Committee, or was there no date? 

Mr. Joserus. We were directed to report at December 31, 1957, but 
I think no termination date for the Committee was set, other than 
just the substantive legislation which was to continue us until June 
30, 1958. 

Senator Sarrn. It was not contemplated, then, to have a continuing 
study of this problem; is that correct? 

Mr. JosEepus. No, I ‘think it was not so contemplated. However, I 
think all the educational associations, the various regions and the 
various States and the governors and others that are interested had 
expected that we would continue on due to the substantive legislation 
having been passed. ‘They expected that we would continue on beyond 
this June 30. 

Senator Smrrn. If the Senate does not restore any of the money, 
even a small part of it, what will become of the work that you have 
done? Will anything have been accomplished ? 

Mr. Joserns. Yes. We will get out a report even if it has to be 
typed in my own office in New Y ork. It willbea report. There may 
be a lot of people who will wonder why it was done so hastily and, if 
T may say so, so economically, but we will get a report out. 

Senator Sarr. Do you think the report will have something con- 
structive in it by which we can benefit ? 

Mr. Joserus. Probably. But I would suspect that it would not 
have much status because it would represent a disavowal on the part 
of the congressional committee. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I think we might like to have a 
list of the membership of this President’s Committee. 

Senator Hitt. We would like to have that in the record now. Do 
you have that, Dean Stahr? Do you have a list of the membership 
of that Committee? 

Mr. Stranr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hm. Will you supply that for the record here? 

Mr. Sranr. I will be delighted to do so. 

There was one new member appointed by the President only a week 
or two ago, and I will add his name to the list. 

Senator Smirn. Are these all Presidential appointments? 

Mr. Sranr. Yes. 

Senator Hix. We will be very glad to have that for the record. 

Mr. Sranr. I have it right here. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HigH ScHOOL 


Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman, chair- 
man of board, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

David D. Henry, Vice Chairman, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois 

Albert F. Arnason, commissioner, North 
Dakota Board of Higher Education 

George P. Berry, dean, Harvard Medi- 
cal School 

Lawrence L. Bethel, president, Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology 

Horace M. Bond, president, 
University 

Sidney P. Brown, attorney 

Samuel Miller Brownell, superinten- 
dent, Detroit Public Schools 

Harold C. Case, president, Boston Uni- 
versity 

Dorothy Buffum Chandler, assistant to 
the president, Times-Mirror Co. 

Catherine B. Cleary, vice president, 
First Wisconsin Trust Co. 

John D. Connors, director, 
Department of Education 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental 
College 

J. Broward Culpepper, executive direc- 
tor, Board of Control of Florida In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning 

Arthur Hollis Edens, president, Duke 
University 

Paul L. Essert, professor of education, 
Columbia University 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

James P. Hart, Texas (resigned in De- 
cember 1956), attorney 

Leo A. Hoegh, Governor of Iowa 

Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue 
University 


Lincoln 


AFL-CIO 


BASIC POLICY 


Robert R. Hudelson, former dean, Col- 


lege of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois 
Rees H. Hughes, president, Kansas 


State Teachers College 

Seymour H. Knox, chairman of board, 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York 

Roy E. Larsen, president, Time, Inc. 

Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College 

James McKinney, chairman of board, 
American School 

James Lewis Morrill, president, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintend- 
ent, Denver Public Schools 

Paul C. Reinert, 8S. J., president, St. 
Louis University 

Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

Dean M. Schweikhard, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Edgar W. Smith, former president, 
Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
eation 

Edgar B. Stern, trustee, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

Anna Lord Strauss, trustee, Connecti- 
cut College 

John Hay Whitney (resigned) (Am- 
bassador to Great Britain), senior 
partner, J. H. Whitney & Co. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, chairman of 
board, Brown Co. 

Theodore O. Yntema, vice president, 
Ford Motor Co. 

Elvis J. Stahr, Executive Director 


AS GUIDELINE 


Mr. Perkins. If I may interrupt to answer Senator Smith’s inquiry, 


our hope is that this President’s Committee will give to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a basic policy which we 
might look to as a guideline, so to speak, to carry us into this period 
when we are going to have these exceedingly great increases in school 
enrollment. 

It is our hope that a specific way to follow up on the Committee’s 
report is to have the Division of Higher Education in the Office of 
Education carry on from there. 

This is an assignment of such magnitude and requiring so much 
citizen consideration that it was above and beyond the regular work 
of the Office of Education in our Department, the Division of Higher 
Education. 

Senator Smirn. I wonder if the Office of Education could take the 
findings of this President’s Committee to date, if you are obliged to 
discontinue your work, if you should not get the money to continue, 
so that you could make some use of your findings. 
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The thing that concerns me is spending $200,000 or $250,000 and 
not getting anything out of it when spending a little more money 
would make full use of what has been already spent. 

Mr. Perkins. That is our great tragedy in the matter, really, if the 
Committee should not be able to carry on and complete their work 
as they have begun it, which has been most economically and with a 
great deal of philanthropic as well as governmental help, to bring it 
to the conclusion that the high caliber of thinking that the Committee’s 
personnel constitutes has inevitably brought to this great question. 

It is something that none of us in Government per se could very 
well do for ourselves and for the people of the country. We need to 
have citizen participation, of people such as are on this list that Mr. 
Stahr has presented here, people who are presidents of some of our 
great private institutions, some of our great public institutions, busi- 
nessmen, who have had for a long time a special interest in higher 
education. They have all combined their thinking and have been 
thinking hard and have been discussing much to implement their 
thinking. 

It would be a great shame if this work were not carried through now 
to a very significant conclusion. 

I think Chairman Josephs is very modest about at least our expecta- 
tions as to the results of the thinking of his group. It will be a good 
report. I will speak for him in that respect. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Josephs, would there be any money available 
from other sources to help finish this program of your committee ? 

Mr. Josepus. I do not think so, because other money comes in simply 
because we were already in being. But if the Congress does not think 
we are worth going ahead with, no one else will. 

The point of a national committee is the enormous influence and 
status it has throughout the country. Even though I think we may 
not say anything in our report that is very new or very dramatic, 
peupie probably will listen to it simply because it has this status. 

ut if we do not have this status we are just one more committee re- 
porting, and the road to ineffectiveness is really paved with reports. 

Senator Hix. In other words, in that case you would not speak with 
authority, is that about it? 

Mr. Joserns. No authority at all. We can get money to write a 


report, but you cannot get this type of people to donate their time and 
attention to it. 


INTEREST OF FORD FOUNDATION 


Senator DworsHak. Have you had any recognition of this study 
and this project, Mr. Josephs, from any of the foundations, such as 
the Ford Foundation, or other groups? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes. The Ford Foundation is following it with great 
interest. One of the other foundations is giving us support. The 
Ford Foundation will be helpful and has done some research for us. 

Senator Dworsuax. They are probably waiting to do something 
after your report is submitted rather than helping you prepare it, is 
that it? 

Mr. Josepns. That is correct. If the Congress does not think it is 
worth doing, then the Ford Foundation will say, “This has been dis- 
avowed and we had better follow something else.” 

Senator DworsHax. What is this crisis that you refer to in your 
statement ; can you elaborate on that a little bit? 
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INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF POTENTIAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Josrrus. Yes, Senator Dworshak. 

Twice as many children were born in 1956 as were in 1936. Eighteen 
or twenty years from now we will have twice as many 18-year-old 
children as now. The percentage going to college has been rising 
and it is around 33 percent now, probably 35 or 40 percent will be the 
figure by that date. So that you will have twice as many or more 
people of college age and people entering college. 

Senator Dworsuak. Has your group been interested in the apparent 
failure in this country to turn out college graduates on a comparable 
basis, for instance, with the Soviet nation? Are you considering that 
aspect of the problem ? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes. However, we would hope that our graduates 
would not be on a comparable basis in the sense of being the special 
elite. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am glad to have the record changed in that 
respect. That isa good correction. I meant merely as to completing 
engineering courses instead of learning to play ping-pong or to play 
poker or something else. That was the implication of my comments. 

Mr. Joserus. That has been part of our discussions, a great deal of 
it. The statistics are not too clear on it and we are puzzled a little 
bit about that. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you studying that aspect of the matter, 
or do you think that should come mohegan to the filing of your 
report ? 

r. JosepuHs. Those statistics and the accuracy of them will come 
in irrespective of our work. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not think, Mr. Josephs, there is much 
question as to the reports or the authenticity of the reports we receive. 
Many Members of Congress have visited behind the Iron Curtain in 
the last 2 or 3 years. Senator Smith was one of the first Members of 
Congress to go there and I was with the group in September in 1955. 


FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


I might say that while we think we are a superior race in this coun- 
try, it is apparent that we have not made the most beneficial use of 
our educational facilities, in this country. 

For instance, I was visiting in the great University of Moscow at 6 
o’clock on a Saturday afternoon, and their classes were in full progress 
at that time. Here in our country you would find your campuses 
deserted at that time of day except perhaps for the football field or the 
sports arena or some such place. 

I know that we pride ourselves in America about being a superrace, 
but, realistically and professionally, our educational system has been 
lagging. Is your group aware of that fact and is that part of this 
crisis that you refer to? 

Mr. Joserus. That is part of it, and a very important part of it. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Getting our younger Americans into colleges 
does not accomplish much unless they do something worthwhile with 
their time while they are there. 

Mr. Joserus. That is right. And anything that can be done to call 
people’s attention to the problems of higher education will presumably 
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improve the situation and make people think of higher education as a 
much more serious affair than I think many of them do today. 

Senator Dworsnak. I can agree with you wholeheartedly on that, 
and I shall certainly look forward to your report because I think the 
American people must be shocked into a realization that we cannot 
just coast along blindly as we have been doing for a good many years. 

Mr. Joserus. I hope our report will receive enough endorsement 
so it will not have to be typewritten up in New York. 

Senator Hiiu. Do you feel your report will contribute much to the 
thought that has been suggested by Senator Dworshak ? 

Mr. Joserus. I am sure it will directly, but probably more indirectly 
than directly. 

Senator Hix. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Smiru. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dworsuax. No questions. 

Senator Hinz. Is there anything you would like to add, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Dean Stahr, is there anything you would like to add, 
sir? 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Sranr. Senator, I would just like to point out that the staff of 
the President’s committee has been working very busily. I would 
just like to show you a source book of facts which has just come from 
the printer in preliminary form for the regional conferences. I also 
have one which was prepared for the Far Western Conference, and 
something similar to this will be prepared for all of the five regional 
conferences. 

The Far Western Conference is the only one that has been held, and 
it was held last week. The Southern Conference will be held next 
week and the Mid-Atlantic Conference will be held the end of this 
month, the Midwest on the 10th and 11th of May, and the New Eng- 
land Conference on the 13th and 14th of May. 

I think it would be an almost reckless waste if the President’s com- 
mittee has to cease its work before they even had an opportunity to 
evaluate the results of these conferences and to get some notion of 
what this discussion among laymen and educators throughout. the 
Nation is producing. : 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this entirely for use at the national level? 
Or do you have some implementation at State levels? 

Mr. Stanr. What is within the program is more fully described 
in Mr. Josephs’ complete statement. Our whole idea has been to 
push this thing closer and closer to the grassroots. The regional 
conferences, as the Committee’s program was projected, would be 
followed by the State conferences, and then by community conferences, 
and by institutional planning and development programs, which we 
not only hope but which we expect and plan to have continue after 
this Committee has ceased its own work. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Senator Dworsnak. Is it essentially a factfinding proposal or sur- 
vey and there is no intention at this time to place the responsibility 
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upon the Federal Government to undertake any remedial measures 
which may be recommended ? 

Perhaps it is a little premature to ask a question like that, but I am 
just wondering to what extent the various States, through their educa- 
tional systems, will be able to participate and benefit possibly from 
these studies. 

Mr. Stranr. We hope they will be able to participate to the fullest 
possible extent. They are already in these regional conferences. In 
many of the States the governors have even selected at least part of 
the participants to go to these conferences. 

Senator Hitz. Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to add here? 

Mr. Perxrns. I would say, in respect to Senator Dworshak’s ques- 
tion, that there is a supplemental request in one of the supplemental 
bills, which would give Federal help in holding conferences not only 
on the regional level but those which are now going forward. 

Our concern is to have these people on every level in the regions and 
in the States quite as much as on the national level worrying about 
this problem and seeking solutions for themselves. That is something 
that will come before your committee in the regular course of events. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else, gentlemen? 

If not, I want to say we appreciate very much your presence here, 
Mr. Josephs and Mr. Secretary and Mr. Stahr. Thank you. 


OFrFrice oF VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


“Grants to States and other agencies: For grants to States and other agencies 
in accordance with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, [$39,500,000] 
$45,100,000, of which [$35,000,000] $40,000,000 is for vocational rehabilitation 
services under section 2 of said Act ; $1,500,000 is for extension and improvement 
projects under section 3 of said Act; and [$3,000,000] $3,600,000 is for special 
projects under section 4 of said Act: Provided, That allotments under section 
2 of said Act to the States for the current fiscal year shall be made on the 
basis of [$45,500,000] $53,000,000, and this amount shall be considered the sum 
available for allotments under such section for such fiscal year. 

“Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal year, grants to States under sections 2 and 3 of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next succeeding 
fiscal year such sums as may be necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder to be charged to the appropriation therefor for 
that fiscal year: Provided, That the payments made pursuant to this paragraph 
shall not exceed the amount paid to the States for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


7 | 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 


Appropriation ; $45, 100, 000 $45, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 











priation estimate allowance 
Vocational rehabilitation services. _-......--. hmacachuamel $35, 000,009 | $40,000, 000 $40, 000, 000 
Extension and improvement projects. -_-..........-.---.-.---- 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Special research and demonstration pr pales: 
Sar EN SUNN ong bane san teccasccabenntesanquences TE Enicndiindnmmncnetorcheeenwi nial 
(6) Unique special projects---.........-.-.......-....-.--- 2, 000, 000 3, 600, 000 3, 600, 000 
MONE < She nicindidbdids iokudeckietidedcdate tinue 39, 500, 000 45, 100, 000 45, 100, 000 


Obligations by object 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..................---- $39, 500,000 | $45, 100, 000 $45, 100, 000 


Summary of changes from 1957 
Grants to States and other agencies: 


ee I a et ee ea a ees $39, 500, 000 
wooo Gppromriqueon reverts ie 45, 100, 000 
ee ey WINE. ocd deed ee ees 5, 600, 000 
For program items: 
VORREIONRL DONS RILIATION BOTTINOE . Qo ccemcessemwenpeneinn 5, 000, 000 
Spectal -projects.. ~~ 22 he sn cee $1, 600, 000 
SOO OR nso eek bended nwecu nde —1, 000, 000 
wn 600, 000 


FI cence crcnavera ne ditilieoiniananmennaeo aime eaatinan satin ative cneneareetearcaeyaitibatin 5, 600, 000 
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TABLE 4.—Support grants, sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
































Amount of grant Percent grant is of allot- 
ment 
State or territory se as 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate} 1956 1957 1968 

MOU. ki cccccccsutmaninanibed $30, 000,000 | $35, 000, 000 1 $40, 000, 000 83.3 76.9 75.4 
DDS < a kticcccnecdwion apd 962, 134 1, 230, 874 1, 524, 423 88.9 98.6 87.9 
Pc vine ldtbwbadsscnnspacnan 222, 362 292, 986 317, 444 96. 5 95.2 86.1 
Arkansas anaes ‘ ai 601, 369 755, 304 959, 092 87.1 91.9 86.8 
Cee. .......-.... ibe 1, 780, 220 2, 071, 733 2, 243, 070 85.3 82.2 83.4 
Colorado sh habe eae ata 234, 938 284, 128 393, 284 74.3 67.3 77.7 
Connecticut - - ......- ‘ ; 2 368, 114 2 363, 391 2 353, 396 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Delaware oe Be Sk 179, 861 1 183, 218 2179, 943 96.0 100.0 100.0 
SL. « o%sepectidwadons bin des 1, 042, 942 1, 112, 342 1, 329, 830 83.8 74.7 89.5 
Georgia_- p ckbbala dons Potaiies 2 1, 750, 735 2 1, 883, 882 2, 017, 662 100.0 | 100.0 95. 5 
Ue Cs innhinladioahe 75, 901 85, 650 134, 561 65. 2 65.1 72.3 
Illinois bees a wtiaa 1, 359, 118 1, 358, 759 1, 543, 260 91.0 77.6 73.7 
I aint ahaha ataraan Te 410, 011 416, 912 490, 907 59.2 45.1 44.3 
PE ticgacvatddsecbactsins pais 488, 652 555, 151 637, 541 92.6 78.8 75.5 
eee Jona. - 312, 935 377, 977 486, 655 74.0 66.9 71.9 
ET «cccabinvhndeanesapitandal 261, 482 2 358, 306 1 2429, 331 97.4 | 100.0 100.0 
PIII... 0; diatolats alithyatcaesoamniaaetnd 2919,752 | 21,228,161 | 121,471,613 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Ee ; ‘a 2175, 351 229, 681 214,420 | 100.0 98.1 76. 4 
Maryland eRe ‘ - 333, 028 374, 414 410, 570 60.7 4.4 4.4 
Massachusetts. __..--- 428, 887 630, 663 661, 121 88.8 97.8 85.6 
Michigan. --_.......- = da 1, 160, 041 1, 242, 073 1, 284, 466 87.6 74.6 72.2 
Minnesota__..-..---- ; ; 2 603, 240 2 805, 517 898,699 | 100.0 | 100.0 93.1 
Missist‘ppi. .......... ‘ ts LC 440, 165 515, 486 1 §73, 873 61.1 53.6 49.8 
ITS 6s acne dabisine ae 604, 584 717, 687 861, 926 82.0 63.4 63.6 
DO, dcccunseoms scsieieakie 156, 879 166, 864 182, 066 93.6 93.2 81.8 
ce aide een : = 241, 419 238, 308 296, 867 66. 8 50.1 61.3 
Nevada... Rae 4 eo 2 30, 584 | 2 31, 681 33,696 | 100.0 | 100.0 95.9 
eew PesnpeNee. . .. ...2.2.5.-nccnen 69, 452 72, 305 121, 622 70.9 55. 2 77.5 
New Jersey - ---- ‘ 690, 704 1, 017, 618 1, 037, 870 85.0 98. 1 98. 6 
New Mevico-.-- “ 141, 448 245, 650 | 257, 465 67.7 88.1 77.0 
New York-_-.....-.-.--- 2, 033, 023 | 2, 578, 662 | 2, 797, 608 96. 6 96. 0 81.6 
North Carolina --- pide chibi 1, 214, 010 1, 413, 902 1, 462, 937 81.6 71.2 61.5 
a, gl ee ees 2 168, 272 2 224, 696 250,689 | 100.0 100. 0 98.1 
Ohio. pee Ee nahlelieamh 624, 322 642, 681 731, 891 68.8 §3.1 50.4 
Oklahoma. -.......---- Lt 633, 941 707, 599 909, 121 74.4 71.1 86.3 
SI cn niincmcemninniee eee Ee. 2381, 218 425, 508 496, 535 100. 0 89.8 86.0 
Pennsylvania gabe i 2, 339, 559 23, 021, 275 | 3, 349, 750 97.9 | 100.0 98.5 
Rhode Island---_- 140, 697 | 228, 989 | 245, 877 72.7 94.4 95.3 
South Carolina-.- -- ‘ Bi 520, 662 | 563, 252 | 805, 254 56.6 | 45.9 54.7 
South Dakota ate | | 135, 532 | 183,806 | 92.1 67.6 76.4 
Tennessee - - - - see ‘ il | 781, 399 | 999,811 | 70.7 48.4 51.7 
Texas._. ce anaes - | 1, 033, 094 1, 357, 206 57.3 43.1 47.3 
Utah__ 194, 056 280, 766 63. 2 67.9 81.9 
Vermont - . 2 160, 363 | 173, 943 100. 0 100. 0 94.7 
Virginia | 1,046,184 | 11,062,033 | 87.7 85. 2 72.2 
Washington 560, 388 | 658, 083 90.7 88.5 90. 4 
West Virginia 768, 014 963,205; 98.3) 79.8 82.1 
Wisconsin 637, 408 807, 527 66.7 58. 5 59.8 
Wyoming 2100, 035 | 103, 322 87.0 100. 0 97.8 
Alaska. - jhe ie anna } | 83, 821 106,186 | 100.0; 822 86.9 
District of Columbia 2 242, 624 2 238, 284 | 100. 100.0 100.0 
Hawaii 187, 595 2 186, 745 93. 6 98. 7 100. 0 
Puerto Rico 411, 626 482,748 | 46.4 57.3 56.1 
Rounding adjustment | ; E [OPE leeseswapac |------ fe ornn honpnr 





1 Except for the 4 States which have already appropriated matching funds for 1958 (identified by foot- 
note 1), it is not possible at this time to develop final grant requirements on a State-by-State basis. For 
this reason, the amounts shown, except for the 4 States identified, have been estimated by distributing on 
a pro rata basis the increase in the 1958 estimate over the 1957 appropriation. The figures for the 4 States 
which have already appropriated are based on State,funds as reported by them. (See p. 8 of the narrative 
justification.) 

2 States which can earn full allotment. 
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TaBLe 5.—Extension and improvement grants, sec. 3 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 


























Act ! 
| | 
State or Territory 1956 actual | 1957 estimate |1958 estimate 2 
tect ie - 
Total allotments.- beat soe eee Peo | $1,500,000 | $1, 500, 000 $1, 500, 000 
Unmatched__._____ wenaweneceecntennencnneneneenernnens] 496, 889 | 148, 455 104, 450 
Total grants_ j . i 1,003, 111 | 1, 351, 545 1, 395, 550 
B ceseersneasinnsenepsininmnigunpeareseciet tease eeemnes ose ES 
| MO ES FS ee) ere eee eS ec a 3 28, 196 | 3 26, 890 3 26, 802 
Avigona: ....5...) jot ib abides Z A 2, 097 38 629 28, 659 
Arkansas. _ ..... ain end bedeeehtn teense deena | 317, 255 315, 862 | 315, 809 
California... __. indeBel Bab denwantotited -| 9113,418 | 8.115, 541 3115, 166 
Colorado. f : . 6, 512 | 3, 432 | 3, 288 
Connecticut. nd A. nope Leelee 5 white dual 16, 28 | 3 19, 8A9 | 3 19, 803 
Delaware. _- s BB LL shana spasm | 35,000 | 8 5, 000 3 5, 000 
Florida_--- 17, 870 3 30, 606 3 30, 504 
Geergias.. 23... Se oc eee 17, 324 | 3 32, 104 $ 31, 997 
Idaho__.- ; Wi alts ; BI a ee ee 
Tilinois_. ook swcanndgubh babstcupaneheenes | 18, 060 | 82, 500 38? 720 
Indiana- , = Sait a 1, 500 1, 500 | 30, 291 
Sec) bole ; 4 Saco cnw piles ee 23, 325 | 3 23, 848 3 93, 788 
Kansas 1 i San UE cut ae 13, 525 | 8 18, 264 3 18, 203 
Kentucky - ; ested an ae 25, 893 | 3 96, 642 | 3 27, 554 
Louisiana-.-__- tse) 4 dete tas - ibility Seeks | 3 25, 950 3 25, 865 
Maine. .--_..--- aid : bo 255 oan vo 7, 722 | 3 8,024 37,997 
Maryland__-...._...._-. ial. cccctnmardsilyt be eee eo ; tb estiaaoas 
Massachusetts... _- } | 38, 039 3 44, 472 | 3 44, 325 
Michigan. _......-.-. a5 4 beta ee 30, 506 3 64,155 3 63, 942 
Minnesota. ._..........-- po scbidnn dace Jaat 22, 341 3 28, 141 3 28, 047 
Mississippi. 65 see an ae Sa caiaa 
efissourl_..._..,.....- ee ek Be ins 8, 411 32, 772 336, 477 
eeIONNG IU). -) ask... cated ees $cc sep diieeeticsscch 35,612 | 3 5, 594 
Nebraska____--___.. HEELS Ss eB 9, 675 312, 244 | 5 12, 203 
ae ae eee juduveseawebe sts we 1, 716 | 2, 658 4, 500 
New Hampshire_-_...........-_- . Lidites to J et 35,000 | 3 5,000 | 35,000 
UE... JOR eae 3 taeda ‘ 3 47, 420 | 38, 442 | 38, 442 
I Ee ae 37,056 7,048 7, 025 
ek Soe cibbdiealcducceduhtabiad siisheledl 130, 275 3142, 955 3 142, 482 
North Carolina Sane ; 3 38, 396 3 37, 991 | 3 37, 865 
North Dakota_- 4, 211 35, 692 | 3 5, 673 
Offo...i-.. 56, 737 71, 094 | 3 79, 230 
Oklahoma. -- . 3 20, 490 319, 221 | 319, 158 
Oregon__-.-- sae 314, 86 | 314, 797 | 314,748 
Pennsylvania = 49, 378 3 98, 935 | 7 98, 609 
Rhode Island | 3, 718 | 37, 492 | 37, 467 
Scuth Carolina- - 12, 90 329, 241 | 32, 175 
South Dakota | 3,777 36,003 | 1, 290 
Tennessee | 9, 6% 21,0 22, 590 
Texas_. i cae 47, 458 375. 919 75, 668 
Wh 5 C8 < 3 6, 839 36, 925 | 36, 901 
Vermont.__.-. 35,090 | 35,000 
Virginia ibis tan wins beta 31. 077 331, 731 3 31, 627 
Washington _- Penta démw ipsa az } 17, 829 | 17, 820 
West Virginia. -_-. 317,759 | 317, 691 
Wisconsin_._____- ae aaa 31, 506 | 31, 596 
Wyoming bolic ; ! 35, 000 35,000 
Alaska__...... af gS mina oebeddie oe a 3 5,000 35,000 | 3 5, 000 
District of Columbia delet tuk Saes 2 4 6, 319 37,563 37,538 
Guam... ‘ sn sirael liad cea i ee ill 
Hawaii... os ~~ a. 3, 000 5 5, 000 35,000 
Puerto Rico._____- ; 3 20), 065 11, 625 | 3 19, 697 


Virgin Islands-- 


1 Amounts allotted on basis of population. Amounts cannot be redistributed. 

2 The State allotments for 1958 include Guam. Consequently allotments to other States changed pro 
portionately, from 1957 amounts. 

3 States that earn full allotment. 


STATEMENT BY Drrector, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION O98 GRANTS 
To STATES AND OTHER AGENCTES 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there has been a healthy growth 
in the vocational rehabilitation program during fiscal year 1956 and the first 
half of 1957. The accomplishments of this period provide abundant evidence of 
enthusiastic interest and support on the part of State agencies—and this support 
is basic—voluntary groups and many leaders in public and civie life. The plans 
for future development in 1958 have been drawn on the basis of this experience 
which is highlighted by the following: 
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State financial support has increased substantially, with 1957 State funds about 
18 percent greater than in 1956. 

A record high in the number of disabled persons rehabilitated was achieved 
in 1956, with 66,300 restored to activity and useful jobs, and over 221,000 receiving 
services during the year. 

More than 13,000 disabled people who had been receiving public assistance were 
included in those rehabilitated during 1956. 

The severely disabled have received more attention, more funds, and more 
services than ever before, with resulting increases in the numbers rehabilitated 
by the State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

The professional training of personnel urgently needed in rehabilitation has been 
stepped up, with increases in the number of rehabilitation counselors, physicians 
in rehabilitation, and others pursuing long-term courses of study. 

State participation in the extension and improvement grant program in 1956 

yas more than double that of 1955, and in 1957 is expected to exceed 1956 by at 
least one-third. 

One hundred and two expansion-project grants were made in 1956 to assist 
State agencies and cooperating voluntary agencies to expand services, and to 
establish workshops and facilities, many of which are serving the severely 
disabled. 

Sixty-seven research and demonstration projects have been approved and 
launched through special project grants to secure new knowledge and new 
methods of rehabilitating more disabled individuals. 


Community participation in rehabilitation 


The public program of vocational rehabilitation and the hundreds of agencies 
and institutions working cooperatively with it have entered the beginning phases 
of a national approach to the problems of disability among the American people. 
It is national in character because it is reflecting the interests, the activities 
and the participation of hundreds of community groups spread across every 
State in the Nation. At the heart of this widespread interest is a growing aware- 
ness—in the minds of individual citizens, community leaders, local and State 
officials—of the human misery, the personal and public financial burdens, and 
the production losses which neglected disability now imposes upon us. 

We believe that the greatest measure of success in mastering disability can be 
achieved in the shortest time by using the resources of the Federal Government 
to foster this community and State awareness, and to continue to provide the 
spark of encouragement and support which will help communities translate hope 
and plans into action. 

In the great majority of these communities, the public vocational rehabilitation 
agencies are functioning as integral parts of the total community effort. Their 
responsibilities and those of the local voluntary groups are closely interwoven. 
The general response of the States to the opportunities to broaden and expand 
their rehabilitation programs has been very heartening—not alone because of 
the increased State funds and services, but equally because governors, State 
legislators, and other officials have responded with enthusiasm and sustained 
support. 

The State vocational rehabilitation agency is the natural community leader to 
mobilize services for the disabled. One of the truly exciting facts of the present 
situation is the manner in which key members of the State and local public 
rehabilitation staffs have responded to the challenge of this opportunity for 
leadership and have organized to extend services in many different ways. 
Cooperative action with other Federal agencies 

I am pleased to report to the committee that the vocational rehabilitation 
program enjoys the highest degree of working cooperation with other Federal 
agencies that we have ever known. We are in daily communication with the 
President’s Committee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped, to 
carry out a number of joint programs to induce more employers to hire handi- 
capped workers. Last month we completed the fourth in a series of cooperative 
regional conferences aimed at demonstrating to employers, organized labor, and 
the general public the tremendous potential for securing competent help from 
among those who have a physical disability. 

In our plans to restore more disabled people to activity and employment, we 
have counted heavily on the assistance of the United States Employment Servy- 
ice and the State employment services. We have underway at pressent several 
important projects with the United States Employment Service which I believe 
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will improve our joint placement efforts tremendously. Even more important, 
however, is the fact that the State vocational rehabilitation agencies and the 
State employment services are constantly finding better ways to work together 
in securing suitable jobs for the handicapped people they both serve. 

You will recall that the vocational rehabilitation amendments of 1954 made 
specific provisions for including special staff members in each Employment Serv- 
ice office, to concentrate on the placement of the physically handicapped. This 
is an important element in our total plan for employing more handicapped 
people. I know the committee will recognize this vital activity for the disabled 
when it considers the appropriation request for the Employment Service. 


Economic gains 


In these days of tight budgets it is well to note again the economic gains that 
the past year has seen. Through the work of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in 1956, our productive strength has been increased by the addition of 
56 chemists, 426 accountants and auditors, 274 engineers, 66 pharmacists, 557 
draftsmen, 1,314 teachers. 

Of the 66,300 rehabilitants during 1956, more than 13,000 had been receiving 
public assistance. Following rehabilitation services, they were earning wages 
estimated to total $127.3 million yearly. This year we expect that about 15,000 
disabled people who had depended upon public relief funds will be placed in 
jobs and that their annual earnings will exceed $147 million. During 1958, we 
anticipate the rehabilitation of about 18,000 persons who have received public 
assistance and that their earnings will amount to nearly $175 million yearly. 


The severely disabled 


Without question the greatest single element of change in the nature of the 
rehabilitation job to be done is the steadily growing volume of demand for 
rehabilitation services for persons who are so severely disabled that, only a few 
years ago, they would have been considered “hopeless” by everyone concerned. 
Today, thanks to a long list of advances in medical, industrial, and rehabilita- 
tion fields, many of these persons can be restored to activity and many of them 
to employment. As individuals, they frequently are on the perimeter of re- 
habilitation, but an accomplished expert seldom can predict just how far up 
the ladder of recovery and activity the disabled person may rise. It is among 
this group that the great challenge lies. But in moving further into the needs 
of the severely disabled, all of our rehabilitation service programs, public and 
voluntary, must be prepared to invest substantial sums in many thousands of 
eases in which the outcome, in terms of level of recovery, employability, and 
other criteria, is at best unpredictable. This calls not only for great skill in 
evaluation and service to the disabled, but equally for courage on the part of 
those who are responsible for spending funds and for steadfast support on the 
part of those who provide the funds. 

Fortunately, the public vocational rehabilitation program already has ac- 
quired a substantial body of experience in this field. In 1956, 755 mentally re- 
tarded persons were rehabilitated—an increase of 42 percent over 1955. The 
number rehabilitated among the mentally ill was up 23 percent, of the blind was 
up 8 percent, of arthritics was up 20 percent, and of the cerebral palsied was 
up 11 percent. 

These increases reflect greater attention and effort to the needs of the se- 
verely disabled. In the basic program, our counselors have devoted more time 
and more funds to the severely disabled. The restoration of many of these 
people come about as a direct result of the program of extension and improve- 
ment grants, through which States are encouraged to move into fields which 
have been inadequately covered, and to raise their standards of performance. 
For example, 13 extension and improvement projects were conducted in 1956 for 
the homebound and other severely disabled; 4 for the mentally retarded; 2 
for the blind in rural areas; 10 for the mentally ill. 

Much of the work done in research and demonstrations under the special 
project program was concentrated on such seriously disabling conditions as 
cerebral palsy, blindness, mental illness, and epilepsy. 

In their report on the 1958 appropriation bill the House committee expressed 
disappointment that the advance in numbers of the seriously disabled rehabili- 
tated was not greater than the advance in the total number of cases rehabili- 
tated. The committee noted that the difficult cases take more time, however, 
and the committee is expecting more progress to be shown when the 1959 budget 
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is presented. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation feels that the great prog- 
ress now being made in the State-Federal program will produce the results an- 
ticipated by the House committee. 


An exceptional opportunity for cooperative action 


We are now in the final year of the expansion-grant program, which the 
Congress adopted as a special measure to expedite the rapid development of 
community and public resources in rehabilitation. The expansion grants have 
exceeded our most optimistic hopes for generating local action and bringing 
closer together in a common effort the voluntary groups and the public agencies. 
Because of these grants, made mostly to local voluntary agencies : 

1. More disabled people have been rehabilitated. 

2. More and better facilities are available which will be serving disabled 
people for many years to come. 

3. We have a clear picture, at close range, of the intense desires of hundreds 
of communities to do something specific, practical, and effective to restore their 
own disabled men and women. 

4. We have gained experience on which to base our future plans. 

To capitalize on this experience, we should direct our attention to building 
upon this broad base of community interest. In doing this, it seems wise to 
follow a course of selective support in those areas where the need among the 
disabled is great and the prospects for community and State agency involvement 
and participation are extensive. 

With this in mind, we are proposing, as part of our request for special 
project funds, that a series of national demonstration programs be carried out 
in certain fields, under the existing authority (sec. 4) of the act. It is im- 
perative, of course, that the primary emphasis in the special projects program 
must be on research. But it is equally important that the results of this 
research, particularly where it has been coupled with demonstrations of tech- 
niques of service, be made available as quickly as possible to the country as a 
whole. To make a start in this direction in 1958, we are hoping to combine 
forces with the State vocational rehabilitation agencies and the voluntary groups 
which have been working with us on a research and experimental basis to launch 
demonstration programs, on a scale which recognizes the dimensions of the 
problem, and which is aimed at specific, widespread needs of certain groups 
such as the cerebral palsied, the blind, the severely disabled in nursing homes, 
and others. We know, for example, that thousands of cerebral-palsied adults 
could acquire the general work habits, the occupational skills, and the personal 
preparation they need to get and hold jobs—but this requires special facilities 
for this specialized work. Much the same is true for those who are mentally 
retarded. Other thousands of person, now “legally” blind and unable to work, 
could have their vision restored to a point where they could read printed 
material, get about, and hold jobs, if we were able to fully capitalize on recent 
technical advances in optical aids. This Office has already held two optical 
aids institutes, as an opening effort to help get more service to these people— 
but this is on a pitifully small scale for such a tremendous opportunity. 

Awaiting us in such projects as these are many national organizations of 
repute, experience, and stability, which, together with their hundreds of local 
affiliates, are prepared to cooperate in planning, financing, and carrying out 
such demonstrations. Perhaps as important as the expansion of these services 
is the opportunity offered for greater partnership between the public program, 
State and Federal, with dedicated citizens working in voluntary organizations 
all over our land. It is through this partnership, already begun, that we can 
report the exciting progress already mentioned. 


The rehabilitation program and OASI disability benefits 


During 1958, and in the years following that, we must be prepared to carry 
out the extensive new responsibilities placed upon us in connection with the 
disability cash benefit provisions of the Social Security Amendments of 1956. 
In providing for cash payments to disabled covered workers aged 50 or over, 
under the old-age and survivors insurance system, the Congress also called 
for rehabilitating as many of these disabled workers as possible. It indicated 
the State vocational rehabilitation agencies as the agencies of choice to make 
determinations of disability, for benefit purposes, and required that benefits 
be withheld or reduced where beneficiaries refused rehabilitation services with- 
out good cause. Forty-seven State rehabilitation agencies now are preparing 
to perform the disability determinations, and all 88 agencies are gearing their 
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service programs to meet the additional needs of the disabled workers applying 
for OASI benefits. Thus the vocational rehabilitation program is now deeply 
involved in the total benefit process whenever a covered worker aged 50 or over 
becomes disabled and unable to engage in substantial work. 


Impact of OASI disability benefits on rehabilitation program operations 


With reference to disability cash benefits, we have tried to plan realistically 
for the tremendous impact which this new program will have on both the State 
rehabilitation agency operations and upon the staff activities and require- 
ments of this Office, both centrally and in the field. The States must recruit 
some 640 professional employees by June 30, 1958, all of them with some 
basic rehabilitation training. Of this total, about 140 will be required to 
staff disability determination operations and about 500 will be required to 
staff the expanded vocational rehabilitation program. This Office is already 
deeply involved in a series of actions in cooperation with the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance—special recruitment assistance to many States, 
conduct of short-term training for new personnel, and many other activities— 
to help insure that this new benefit program is gotten underway promptly 
and with full provision for maximum rehabilitation services to disabled covered 
workers. 


Disability and rehabilitation among the aging 


The disability benefits program dramatizes the need for more attention to 
rehabilitation of the older worker. It is wasteful not to retain as many ex- 
perienced workers as possible in the labor market. Our Office is emphasizing 
the importance of rehabilitation, not only from the point of view of retaining 
experienced workers in the labor market and maintaining a high level of pro- 
duction, but also from the point of view of the individual himself. 

We have made a creditable beginning in the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. We believe we can—indeed, we must—do considerably more in 1958 to 
meet the needs of those who are identified in the disability cash benefits 
program. 

In 1956, the State vocational rehabilitation agencies rehabilitated 17,751 dis- 
abled persons aged 45 and over. This was an increase of 2,465 over 1955. 

In search of better ways to bring more service to the older age group, we 
have studied the performance of the individual State agencies. We find sur- 
prising extremes; in one State, 42 percent of those rehabilitated in 1956 were 
over age 45, while at the other end of the scale, a State reported only 9 percent 
of rehabilitants in that age group. The national average is 26 percent. We are 
trying to learn more about why State agencies do and do not accept older dis- 
abied persons. A field study of agency’s policies and of the operation of the 
42-percent State just mentioned has been completed and is being analyzed; we 
are attempting to establish a basis for working with the States to increase the 
attention and services given to older disabled individuals. 


Special workshops for the disabled 


At present we are faced with a pronounced shortage of sheltered workshops 
for those disabled people who are not able to enter the regular labor market. 
Preliminary results of one current study indicate that roughly one-half of the 
disabled people in this country, who are potentially capable of performing some 
kind of work, will require sheltered employment, either permanently or as a step 
toward full, competitive employment. Few of our communities presently are 
prepared for such a need. We feel that plans should be developed on a more 
comprehensive scale than has been done to date. As a basis for such planning, 
this Office has recently published Workshops for the Disabled, which is the 
first document to provide thorough coverage of the many phases of this im- 
portant field. 

The achievements of the vocational rehabilitation program during 1956 and 
thus far in 1957, reported herein to the committee, reflect substantial ac- 
complishments on the part of the State agencies and the many cooperating 
voluntary groups. We must, however, face realistically the fact that this coun- 
try still is rehabilitating only a fraction of those who should be restored to use- 
ful, satisfying lives and made a part of our productive labor force. There is no 
single step which will bring our rehabilitation effort to the point where it meets 
the national need, nor can the job be done in any one year. Progress will re- 
quire many actions in several related fields and a continued and expanding effort 
over the next several years. We have endeavored, in this request, to set forth 
a balanced approach to these objectives. 
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GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Ratimated requirements 


The estimated requirements for 1958 for basic support grants under section 
2 of the act total $40 million. This is 14 percent greater than the 1957 estimate. 
The House approved the budget request as submitted. 

In the following table, State and Federal funds for basic support are fur- 
nished, reflecting actual funds in 1956 and estimates for 1957 and 1958. 


| 


ae tees Tt tae ee, | ¥ 
1956 | Percent of | 1957 | Percent of | 1958 Percent of 
actual | total estimate total | estimate total 








| | | 





State funds_-_--_- $18, 129, 478 38 $21, 300, 000 | 38 | $24, 500, 000 38 
Federal funds... -- .-.--| 30, 000, 000 62 [18h 008, Sy 62 | 40, 000, 000 62 
- = on - aS. | aa nae pees 
Total. } ie _.| 48, 129, 478 100 | 56, 300, 000 | 100 | 64, 500, 000 100 

' ! 





Includes $1,500,000 proposed supplemental for 1957. 


Nature and purpose 

These grants are made to States for support of basic vocational rehabilitation 
services designed to develop, preserve, or restore the ability of disabled men 
and women to perfwurm useful and gainful employment. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion services provided under Federal grants include individual counseling, guid- 
ance, and placement in a job; diagnosis and evaluation of the disability and 
the services needed by the individual; surgery, medical rehabilitation, treatment, 
and hospitalization; prosthetic appliances; training, including occupational 
training and adjustment training for the blind and other severely disabled; and 
auxiliary services such as maintenance and tools and equipment. In 1956, about 
one-third of all funds spent by the States for such case services to individuals 
was used to provide surgery, treatment, and prosthetic appliances to about 46,000 
persons and hospitalization to about 17,000 disabled. These services were given 
to fit them for employment. Another third was used to provide training to 
48,000 disabled men and women to prepare them for jobs. 

Federal funds are also used to support the establishment of small-business 
enterprises and rehabilitation facilities and workshops for the severely disabled. 

In the current year, 251,000 disabled persons are expected to receive service 
from the State public rehabilitation programs, and 76,000 of them are expected 
to be restored to self-support by the end of the fiscal year. Similarly, in fiscal 
vear 1958, some 287,000 are expected to be furnished services, and some 90,000 
are expected to be rehabilitated. 


Allotment base 


Federal funds are allotted to the States under an allotment base which is 
designed to provide full Federal support for those States having sufficient funds 
to match the total authorization contained in the basic act. This arrangement 
has been indispensable in encouraging State agency growth and development and 
in bringing the maximum amount of Federal and State funds to bear in increas- 
ing services for disabled persons, while at the same time keeping appropriated 
Federal funds at the lowest possible figures consistent with this objective. We 
are, therefore, asking that, along with the appropriation request of $40 million, 
an allotment base of $53 million be authorized for 1958. It should be noted that, 
in developing their plans for 1958, the States have been guided by the authoriza- 
tion carried in the basic act. The allotment base of $53 million was approved 
by the House. 


Comments on State funds estimate 

This year, and in each alternate year, the majority of State agencies are 
going through their own budget and appropriation procedures at the same time 
this Office must estimate for the Congress the amount of State funds which will 
be available for basic support grants. As a result, all but four of the State 
agencies have had to make their estimates of 1958 funds to us while they are 
still in the midst of the State appropriation process. 

In the House report mention was made of a $25 million State fund minimum 
estimate for 1958 compared with $24,500,000 in State funds estimated in the 
budget to be used in matching the $40 million requested for section 2 grants. 
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Unfortunately the relationship of the two State fund figures was not clarified 
in the House hearings. The $25 million represents an estimated minimum State 
matching fund figure for both basic support grants ($24,500,000) and extension 
and improvement grants ($500,000). 

We have allowed for “shrinkage” and estimated conservatively in preparing 
the grant request for 1958. We may find that, as the legislative process in the 
States progresses and firmer figures become known, our current estimate of $40 
million will change. When considered in light of the growing State interest and 
financial support, it appears unlikely at this time that final needs will fall below 
the current estimate. However, there is a possibility that the need may later 
exceed the request of $40 million. We will continue in close touch with State 
appropriation progress, and as new information becomes available, we will fur- 
nish to the Congress revised estimates of State funds and grant requirements. 
Last year at this time it appeared that our appropriation request for 1957 of 
$33.5 million would be sufficient to match available State funds. Even so, the 
States now have available matching funds in excess of the original estimate 
which, when matched, will require $35 million in Federal grants, an increase of 
$1.5 million over our current appropriation. A request for a supplemental 
appropriation in this amount is pending in the Congress. 


GRANTS FOR EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


One million five hundred thousand dollars is requested for extension and im- 
provement grants, the same amount as appropriated for 1957. The request was 
approved by the House. State and Federal funds involved for 1956 (actual) 
and 1957 and 1958 (estimated) are as follows: 





1956 Percent of 1957 Percent of 1958 Percent of 
actual total estimate total estimate total 



























State funds required_...._--- | $334,370 25 $500, 000 25 $500, 000 25 
Federal funds -..-......------ | 1,003, 111 | 75 | 1, 500, 000 | 75 | 1, 500, 000 75 
odes) 45 ib aig. 1, 337, 481 100 | 2, 000, 000 | 100 | 2,000, 000 100 





Nature and purpose 


Extension and improvement grants, under section 3 of the act, are designed 
to aid State agencies in extending their activities into fields not ordinarily 
reached through the basic program of services, without diverting or interrupting 
the ongoing program. This type of grant gives full recognition to differences 
between States in terms of their existing services as well as recognition of their 
needs, potentialities, and readiness to extend and improve their vocational re- 
habilitation services. Responsibility for the initiation and decision for such 
acton rests with the States rather than the Federal Government. This type of 
grant offers encouragement and incentive for such action by the State, by pro- 
viding additional Federal financial support during the initial period of the 
project. 


Progressive growth of extension and improvement activities 


In 1955, the first year under the 1954 act, 33 States established 66 extension 
and improvement projects involving $473,000 in Federal funds. In 1956 there 
was an increase to 45 States, 104 projects, and $1,003,000 in Federal funds. 
In the present year it appears there will be a total of 49 States participating in 
110 projects. Our estimate for 1958 provides for approximately the same num- 
ber of projects. 


Types of extension and improvement projects 

These grants are currently helping States to “move in” on many phases where 
rehabilitation services have been nonexistent or inadequate. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to various types of severe disabling conditions, where 
the outlook for rehabilitation and employment so often cannot be predicted with 
confidence. In 1956 there were 10 extension and improvement projects for the 
mentally ill, 4 for the mentally retarded, 13 for the homebound and severely 
disabled, 16 to expand workshops for those so severely disabled they cannot be 
absorbed in the regular labor market, 2 for epileptics and numerous others. 
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Most of the projects in operation in 1956 are continuing in 1957 and many of 
them, of course, will continue through 1958. Since Federal financial partici- 
pation under the extension and improvement allotment is limited to 3 years for 
a particular project, the projects initiated in 1955 will no longer be financed 
under this section of the act in 1958. They will be either completed or absorbed 
under the support program. In a number of States, therefore, new extension 
and improvement projects will be initiated in 1958. It is anticipated that new 
projects in 1958 will include the fields listed above, with particular emphasis on 
meeting needs of the mentally retarded through workshop development, and on 
programs for the cerebral palsied, older workers including those applying for 
disability insurance, and other groups of the severely disabled. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The research grant and development program of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is still a young enterprise. As an arm of our national effort, it 
is responsible for some of the most creative and imaginative work being done in 
rehabilitation today. In its short history, it has impressively shown that the 
horizons of rehabilitation work can be extended—that an effective attack can be 
made against many of the severe handicapping conditions—and that there is 
promise for reaching many of the groups not now being served. The 67 proj- 
ects approved thus far involve the joint participation of some of the most re- 
sourceful and talented organizations and individuals in the country. 


Nature, purpose, and funds 


Under section 4 (a) (1) of the act, grants are made on a project basis to 
States and public and other nonprofit organizations and agencies to pay part of 
the cost of research and demonstration projects. The Office is guided in the — 
development of the special project program by the 12-member National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Rehabilitation which considers and makes recommenda- 
tions on each special project application. 

During 1956, $924,045 in Federal funds was granted for 29 new projects. 
Continuation grants totaling $256,674 were approved for 10 projects initiated 
during fiscal year 1955. In 1957 grants totaling $2 million will be made to help 
finance about 70 projects, new and continuation. Our request, approved by the 
House, is $3.6 million for 1958. 


Project developments 


It can be truly said that the past year and a half has been one of steady 
progress in rehabilitation research and development, which has extended itself 
into many avenues of investigation. Projects are already underway in the 
major categories of the severely disabled, such as cerebral palsy, mental re- 
tardation, epilepsy, the homebound, multiple sclerosis, arthritis, industrially in- 
jured and the deaf-blind. As in most fields which concern themselves with 
serious medical conditions, much of the future growth of rehabilitation rests 
with research. 

Specific attainments by grantees, even this early, show that some disabling 
conditions can be modified and others more effectively controlled. For example, 
one investigator has been assessing the productive capacities of 50 persons 
whose epileptic seizures cannot be brought under complete control. 

Between January and July 31, 1956, 30 persons were employed. Only four 
were terminated. During this period, 4,105 hours were spent in training and 
11,681 in productive work. One dollar and forty cents represents the average 
hourly wage per employee. 

A total of 99 seizures were experienced during this period. The average time 
lost from job per seizure was 21 minutes. Forty-nine of the total number of 
seizures were accounted for by one patient, while the other 50 percent of the 
seizures occurred to 13 workers. Approximately 50 percent of the employees ex- 
perienced no seizures. 

The patients having most of the seizures had the majority of their attacks 
during the first few weeks of their employment. There appears to be a decrease 
in frequency with the passage of time and the acquisition of confidence in their 
jobs. 

Another project, through refining methods for evaluating the latent capacities 
of cerebral palsied adults, has improved practices of selecting persons capable of 
either industrial or workshop employment. 
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Through one project, some facts, figures, and results are being sought regard- 
ing the potential for rehabilitation of persons in nursing homes, public and pri- 
vate. This is one of the least explored areas in rehabilitation, for extremely 
little has been done—either in evaluation and gathering of facts, or in provi- 
sion of services—for these disabled people, most of whom are of advanced years. 

Another grantee, working with 46 older patients in a county hospital for the 
chronically ill, has achieved 16,532 working hours within a 6-month period, and 
= work tolerance for 20 patients was increased from 2 hours to 7 hours per 

ay. 

These projects are illustrative of the breadth and variety of the special project 
program. If the interest and ingenuity of the research workers of our country 
hold up, as seems likely, we anticipate a continued increase in projects like 
these. 


Proposals for 1958 


Of the $3.6 million requested for 1958, a minimum of $1.8 million will be re- 
quired to continue projects already underway. We hope that at least half of 
the balance will be requested for demonstrations to make more widely available 
knowledge gained from previous projects in special disability fields. The Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation will plan these with us 
and with representatives of State agencies and voluntary groups. 

Experience during the past 2 years has demonstrated overwhelmingly that na- 
tional voluntary organizations, through their local affiliates, are ready and 
willing to pool their resources with those of the State and Federal Governments 
to extend rehabilitation services for persons who have been difficult to reach 
under the public program alone. At the same time these projects will provide 
community resources and experience upon which State programs can draw to 
extend services to greater numbers of the more difficult cases. 

Some of the program areas in which immediate action is feasible, under a 
national demonstration effort, are: 

1. Occupational centers for the mentally retarded—There is a movement 
throughout the country to provide appropriate vocational adjustment service for 
the mentally retarded. There are hundreds of thousands of mentally retarded 
persons who could be placed in employment. At least 15 communities are pre- 
pared to establish occupational centers for the mentally retarded. Thus far, we 
have two special demonstration projects dealing exclusively with training and 
employment methods for the mentally retarded. 

2. Occupational classification and workshop units for cerebral patsied.—At 
least 300,000 adults disabled by cerebral palsy are unemployed. Active national 
organizations with affiliates widely distributed throughout the country are anx- 
ious to cooperate further in the rehabilitation of the cerebral palsied. Through 
one of our research grant projects an effective system to identify and facilitate 
utilization of the productive capacities of these severely disabled persons has 
been developed which can be utilized elsewhere. From 5 to 10 such classifica- 
tion and workshop units could be readily introduced. 

3. Optical aids clinics for persons with low visual acuity—Dramatic advances 
in the field of optics has resulted in the development of new and more powerful 
magnifying devices. Experts estimate 150,000 persons could have their vision 
substantially improved with these new optical aids and many of this group 
could be established in useful employment. Sufficient trained personnel are 
available to initiate at least 10 such clinics. 

Other potential areas include the mentally ill, specific employment enterprises 
for disabled persons over 65 years of age, aphasia rehabilitation centers for hem- 
iplegics, and centralized community workshops. 

This plan will provide an effective approach to an accelerated expansion of re- 
habilitation services to the severely disabled. It will bring about a closer al- 
liance of public and voluntary agencies and augment the resources of the State 
program. It will spark community action and provide service and facilities 
upon which an expansion of the public program must depend. 

To intensify further our research, we hope, through the efforts of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, to undertake several compre- 
hensive research surveys highlighting unsolved problems and the laying of long- 
range plans to initiate new projects. New York University, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Illinois, and the University of Minnesota are working 
with us in this aspect of research development. 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Training and traineeships: For training and traineeships pursuant to section 
4 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and for carrying out the 
training functions provided for in section 7 of said Act, [$2,950,000, of which 
not less than $200,000 shall be available only for a prosthetics education pro- 
gram] $4,400,000. 


TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS 


Proposed language change 


It is requested that the limitation pertaining to the amount available for 
prosethetics education be eliminated from the training and traineeships appropria- 
tion language for fiscal year 1958. 


Background 


This limitation was included in the training and traineeships appropriation 
language first in fiscal year 1957. It was inserted by the Congress to insure 
that at least $200,000 of the total appropriation for 1957 would be used to 
support a prosthetics education program. 

Two grants totaling $204,000 have been made from the 1957 appropriation. 
The 1958 budget includes $210,000 for continued support of the two programs 
now underway in prosthetics education. 

Since the original intent of the Congress has been carried out through the 
establishment of training programs in prosthetic education, and since the 1958 
budget calls for their continued support above the amount of the limitation, it 
is felt that the present language is unnecessary. 


Amounts available for obligation 





1957 appro- | 1958 budget 
priation estimate allowance 


Appstprintien sé. 60st chk... bite. tibcoksn al niahalbahs P $2, 950, 000 $4, 400, 000 | $4, 400, 000 
| 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 


Teaching grants $1, 313, 050 $2, 091, 900 $2, 091, 900 
Traineeships__ i 1, 636, 950 2, 308, 100 2, 308, 100 


——— | SS 
Total 4 ida i atghcaigar As 2, 950, 000 | 4,08, 008 4 4, 400, 000 





Obligations by objects 





1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 


8 $25, 000 $25, 000 
Y Ottior coxitractual SOrvieetl. ...o..0c0cckeseel a. 71, 850 80, 000 80, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. --._........-- i 2, 853, 150 | 4, 295, 000 4, 295, 000 


2, 950, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 
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Summary of changes from 1957 
Training and traineeships: 
1957 appropriation 
1958 appropriation request 


Net change requested 


For program items: 
aE IRE I Sey EAR REE AEE aa ee eee 778, 850 
Traineeships 671, 150 


1, 450, 000 


Training and traineeship awards by State fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 ! 1958 ! 


| 
Pact wepces~xe uienuane : |$2, 052, 876. 68 |$2, 750, 802. 79 


Alabama 2s sie. ULB as 


8, 924. 89 14, 000. 00 
119, 778. 30 265, 567. 80 
. hive , DP cbeeel 50, 979. 42 
Connecticut 7, 547. 00 
Delaware. _......---- b liek adh nti mentean: spiel de anmiianaiti cies einer ree 
a _ AP Rpeabow eh igre tre ; : sedate 46, 584. 16 
Georgia iMnseuate 14, 516. 00 15, 032. 00 


Sitesi de seenctenis avn no engage iiagaidae tation iia aaes 97, 039. 30 107, 582. 93 
Indiana_ o.. > in chwanuwutaadeatiaeo ne dwel boatleates a: é 
sis cnn eeds ; ‘ -| 19, 836. 00 40, 508. 00 
bites iid eesad manatee i + 22, 244. 00 28, 932. 00 
Kentucky . 1, 630. 00 ; 
Louisiana ; ‘ Ly 27, 126. 00 
I I i ins des lene hades mene , ‘ otiad 
Maryland i snetintitl Seieapiharn =a am ; 
Massachusetts .........-_-._- Si ee cate nated ote | 244,395 
Michigan |} 123,491 
I ita smi bbesns ane vila ose aaiaaiaatatiad ad hiadsiecn 82, 876. 
Mississippi- ---_- sn eoedalindnde n'ai akitaiiatinmatcatae tone Eeinies Tagen aon 
Es cour wsawcncegcadacosnaensanatopeteieeteectseesaal 5. 3 92, 663. 6 
ne ee thee d ate eee ont ben ee te. Bet. Beale 
PINS Sink cctcamnccsse Laiah clgunatebiddabvatte diisintéunanied 15, 000. 
Nevada._.____- Bs sacdaedt aathontite <s a. simile aa 
New Hampshire --- tb dedlbe ad shan Seana panel 3, 299. 
pO, ere LSE S bee E Re tbe ss 200. , 
New Mexico akthiads Xampatea sade ; caainace ceeasiunihonaine een 
New York_____._. biekt : ss clei ial ; cs 447, 819. 26 | 717, 847. § 
North Carolina_--------- : aie 34, 883 59, 738 
North Dakota_-._.._----- d 8, 400. 7, 098. 
Ohio sdbdbats ~ cap sie pipiens inne 88, 629. 143, 175. 
ER da ccnweitevnenrs ssgaeeeheceaee caeteagtesrcokt ss 9, 396. 
I es sow cco eka a histmote see aH 5, 641. 15, 344. 
I UNNI oho in 6 pa i Jo cw na vcccennsshapmeddagadhicsssca; MGR, 14081 
Rhode Island ptieeiilins ; 5a EJs Also i 
South Carolina-_-_------- 
South Dakota--_-_----- pudka weniaciaie Fonwceutnsd ; 3 a 
IND: wisi: d 5 ettitcehose onveiiiheneabs Pig 53, 405. 79 | 62, 313. 
4 79, 272. | 106, 350. 
palseahG aes anaes 48, 420. } 60, 404. 
Vermont___- oo: wae Cote eee soe si 13, 921. 
MNO, 5.5 one ccccws a nabedh wr 75, 058.15 | 88, 762. 
NG Adee osama hahha tbacesonunieass oe ae 40, 836. ! 43, 460. 
West Virginia ____- .--_--- Skpiot = sake : 32, 068. 38, 188 
pncoaabikin eS S pee 14,530.00 | 13,216. 














650 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands-.--.-._.---- alin caie sas wal 
District of Columbia__-- baaceaionentnwassoe 69, 427. 60 
Unidentifiable by State. 31, 232. 49 | 5, 827. 47 
' 





1 Table includes grants and traineeships awarded through Dec. 31, 1956. Since training and traineeship 
appropriations are not allotted by State, it is not possible to estimate on a State-by-State basis grants and 
traineeships for the remainder of 1957 or for 1958. 
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SraTEMENT By Drrecror, Orrice or VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION ON 
TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS 


No responsibility lays more heavily on OVR than the training of 
personnel. Qualified and dedicated workers are fundamental to any 
program of service. We have been faced with a difficult dilemma— 
meeting short-range “crash” requirement and building for the future— 
in major areas of shortage. 

Four million and four hundred thousand dollars is requested for 
training and traineeship grants for 1958, an increase of $1,450,000 over 
the 1957 appropriation. The House approved the request as submitted. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE 


This training program was conceived as an integral part of the new 
provisions for expanding and improving the Nation’s facilities and 
services to handicapped individuals. Through sections 4 and 7 of the 
act, provision is made for teaching grants to educational institutions to 
build up their teaching resources, for traineeship awards to individual 
students pursuing training in one of the many professional fields of 
rehabilitation practice, and for short-term, intensive instruction to 
enhance the technical proficiency of rehabilitation workers. Where 
teaching grants are made to a university or other teaching institution, 
the grantee pays a share of the cost. 


THE NEED FOR REHABILITATION PERSONNEL 


Training takes years. Now in its third year of operation, the train- 
ing program in vocational rehabilitation has made a start in overcom- 
ing shortages. Every rehabilitant requires the services of one to a 
dozen highly skilled people. The Congress expects States to adjust 
to the handling of more difficult cases, and this takes trained staff. 
The cash disability program, approved by Congress only last year, will 
result in tens of thousands of these difficult cases being referred to the 
State rehabilitation agencies. These cases are backlogged now. 
Thousands require therapy in centers where specialists, including 
neurosurgeons, orthopedic surgeons, psychiatrists, physical therapists, 
and occupational therapists will help to restore them to useful life. 
In centers and elsewhere, thousands will be treated for braces and 
trained to use them. More thousands will seek the aid of the speech 
therapists. Almost everywhere these skilled people are in short 
supply. In many places their services are still nonexistent. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


So far 142 participating universities and teaching institutions have 
received teaching grants. Cumulatively, since the training program 
began, and extending through the present fiscal year 1957, 4,467 
ae awards will have been made, plus 8 research fellowship 


awards. The dollar amounts, by year, are as follows: 
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| | 
| 1955 amount 1956 amount | 1957 amount | Total amount 








Teaching grants $536,386 | $1,006,790 | $1,313, 050 | $2, 856, 226 
unMnemnee Fs) cht Aki 253, 834 | 1, 037, 687 | 1, 596, 950 | 2, 888, 471 
Research fellowships | 8, 400 | 40, 000 48, 400 


790, 220 | 2, 052, 877 | 2, 950, 000 | 5, 793, 097 
' 


In both teaching grants and traineeships, the preparation of personnel for 
the expanding State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation has received 
first consideration. During the current fiscal year we are placing major em- 
phasis on the preparation of personnel directly related to the day-to-day operation 
of the State vocational rehabilitation programs. These efforts are directed not 
merely toward increased supply of trained rehabilitation counselors but also 
toward the short-term intensive training of newly employed State rehabilitation 
agency counselors, State agency medical consultants, specialists for the blind, 
and the like. 


REHABILITATION COUNSELORS 


Primary attention is being given in the long-term training progam to the prep- 
aration of rehabilitation counselors since this position is the pivotal one in the 
provision of services to disabled individuals. Prior to the beginning of this 
training program in 1955, only 4 institutions in the United States were offering 
specific training in this field : in 1958 it is exnected that 35 programs in 21 States 
will be in operation in the field of rehabilitation counseling. In contrast to 25 
individuals graduated from such training programs in 1955, about 510 individuals 
will be taking training in fiscal year 1958 under our training-grant support alone— 
and this will represent only about one-half of the indivduals enrolled in rehabili- 
tation counseling. We are proposing for 1958 to make 35 long-term teaching 
grants in counseling—the same number as were awarded in 1957. Some of the 
grants, however, must be larger in order to make possible needed improvement 
in the quality of the instruction and breadth of the curriculum. 

In June 1956, the first graduates of the 2-year traineeship program in reha- 
bilitation counseling began to enter the State agency staffs and other groups serv- 
ing the handicapped. We did a spot check by mail of the fields of employment 
chosen by these graduates. Questionnaires were sent to 92 graduates and we 
received an 88-percent return. Of those reporting. the great preponderance were 
either employed or seeking employment with State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies and other organizations serving the handicapped. Of those not entering 
the labor market, most had elected to pursue additional graduate work, some 
working toward doctor of philosophy degrees. These will augment the supply 
of faculty staff needed now so urgently to provide teaching in counseling. 


REHABILITATION ASPECTS OF MEDICINE 


Our training programs in medicine are guided by the advice of our chief 
medical consultant, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, and a committee of physicians knowl- 
edged and experienced in medical eucation and medical rehabilitation. The 
program has two chief lines of emphasis. First and most important is the 
production of an ever-increasing number of qualified specialists in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation. At present, we have 75 traineeships for this resi- 
dency training and in 1958 we will increase that number to 116 traineeships. The 
measure of the need may be expressed in several ways. There are 177 residencies 
in this field of which only 85, or 48 percent, are filled in contrast to 80 percent in 
medical specialties generally. There are 500 vacant positions requiring a quali- 
fied specialist in physical medicine and rehabilitation at the present moment. 
The key to adequate medical services in rehabilitation centers, hospitals, and 
many other areas in an ever-increasing supply of adequately trained medical 
personnel and community leaders. We must provide traineeship support to 
attract as many physicians as possible into this field. 

A second important part of our medical training program is graduate in- 
struction in rehabilitation methods and concepts for other medical specialty 
fields, with an ultimate goal of having rehabilitation principles applied to the 
care of the disabled people generally in the practice of medicine. This leader- 
ship is accomplished primarily through short-term intensive training courses. 
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Perhaps most fundamental of all, as teachers are trained to accomplish this 
mission, is the training of young physicians in the rehabilitation aspects of 
medicine. Most of the 4-year medical schools in this country offer no such 
preparation in their undergraduate medical curricula and only 17 schools offer 
graduate courses. Since our program of grants to medical schools in this area 
was established 2 years ago, 10 medical schools which had never offered re- 
habilitation teaching in their undergraduate programs have now added such 
teaching to their curricula—and next year we expect the addition of 10 more. 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPISTS 


In 1958 we must begin to attack the shortage in another rehabilitation field in 
which the lack of personnel is widespread and pressing—the field of speech and 
hearing therapy. Demands for adequately trained personnel in this area have 
reached the point where action has to be taken; otherwise it will not be possible 
to staff rehabilitation facilities and community programs with individuals who 
are equipped to deal with the speech and hearing problems of adults disabled by 
cerebral palsy, hemiplegia with aphasia, and laryngectomy. Immediate support 
is needed to increase the number of qualified therapists for employment in 
speech clinics, hearing centers, hospitals, and rehabilitation centers. We have 
had to defer a major training effort in this field until the right climate could 
be created for the development of a constructive program. Agreements had 
to be reached with professional leaders and educators in this field to reach 
agreement on curriculums, levels of training, and other considerations in a well- 
planned program which would emphasize services to the adult disabled. To 
date, the emphasis has been almost exclusively on the speech problems of chil- 
dren. As a result of a series of conferences with leaders from all over the 
country, we are ready in 1958 to launch a modest but sound beginning in the 
preparation of more speech and hearing therapists, with the intention of build- 
ing up this phase of training in the future. 

The House committee noted specifically in their report on the 1958 budget 
that a portion of the requested increase be used to start a program in the field 
of speech and hearing therapy, and will expect a good program to be presented 
for fiscal year 1959. 

We have included in our 1958 budget request approximately $195,000 for the 
training of speech and hearing therapists. With these funds, we plan to make 
teaching grants to five universities for the expansion and improvement of their 
speech and hearing training programs and to provide traineeship grants for 
about 25 students. The courses financed would give special training in speech 
and hearing problems of disabled adults by increasing the emphasis on organic 
speech problems and on experience in a comprehensive rehabilitation center. We 
would also continue support of short-term intensive courses for speech therapists, 
in esophageal speech, and hearing therapists seeking additional training in the 
rehabilitation of the deaf and hard of hearing. 


SHORT-TERM TRAINING 


The vital importance of short-term training has been brought home to us time 
and again during the past 2 years. Through short-term training institutes we are 
able to give intensive courses to new rehabilitation counselors hired by State 
agencies. This enabled these new counselors to begin serving more disabled 
clients promptly, and to serve them much more effectively than newly employed 
staff in the past. Through this device it has also been possible to fill vacancies 
caused by the transfer of experienced counselors to disability determination units 
to carry out the disability freeze and cash benefits programs of OASI. In cooper- 
ation with OASI we presently are giving special short courses to new staff in 
the States who will perform the disability determinations and rehabilitation 
evaluations on applicants for disability cash benefits in such a way that maximum 
integration of these programs will result in effective rehabilitation programs for 
the disabled individuals. 

The short-term courses have been and will be a key part of our plans to pro- 
vide more and better services for the severely disabled. Already, for example, 
we have held several institutes for counselors and other State staff on rehabilita- 
tion methods for the mentally ill and in selective phases of rehabilitation of 
the blind. 

Because of the demands made upon leadership and executive ability on the 
part of the State directors of vocational rehabilitation occasioned by the rapidly 
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expanding vocational rehabilitation program, a beginning has been made in the 
conduct of training programs in executive development for such State personnel. 

In order to increase services in State agencies to older disabled persons, short- 
term intensive courses in the rehabilitation of the aging have been established. 
Of special importance, too, are the short courses which will be held this year 
for State agency employees who will be assuming responsibility for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the sheltered workshop program. Still other special- 
ized courses on techniques in the vocational rehabilitation of mentally retarded 
and cerebral palsied youths and adults are scheduled to be held this year. These 
will do much to raise the present standards of service to these severely disabled 
people. In 1958 these short courses should be doubled to reach a much larger 
number of counselors in our State agencies. 

































PROSTHETICS EDUCATION 





In making appropriations for the current year, the Congress made specific 
provision for the support of prosthetics education, so that the public program 
might benefit from existing efforts for fuller development and use of modern 
techniques in the fitting, training and use of prosthetic appliances. This is 
fundamental in our overall training plans in an area in which we have a wealth 
of knowledge we are not applying. 

So far this year grants and traineeships amounting to $204,000 have been made 
to support two prosthetic education training programs covering short-term, in- 
tensive courses in the making and fitting of artificial limbs. These programs 
have reached about 250 physicians, therapists, and prosthetists. In the coming 
year it is hoped that more of these courses can be held for still more profes- 
sional persons engaged in serving amputees, and that additional courses, designed 
especially to meet the needs of vocational rehabilitation counselors and other 
personnel concerned with purchase of protheses, can be created. The 1958 
budget carries an estimate of $210,000 for support of prosthetics education. 

In planning for this proposed increase of $1,450,000 over the 1957 level, we have 
kept in mind the urgency of the need for better trained personnel. Skilled pro- 
fessional workers are not produced overnight; their courses of study are lengthy. 
In many areas of the country disabled people do not have skilled rehabilitation 
services available because of the scarcity of well-trained personnel. Well plan- 
planned, specialized training programs in the field of rehabilitation will alleviate 
the personnel shortage. 


















APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary in carrying out the provisions 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and of the Act approved 
June 20, 1936 (20 U. 8. C., ch. 6A), as amended, [including not to exceed $3,000 
for production, purchase, and distribution of educational films; $1,160,000} 
$1,445,000.” 

Amounts available for obligation 











1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 





I: «06s tra statehoenienecnemakiaemiaamiatbinam ent $1, 160, 000 $1, 445, 000 
| 





$1, 330, 000 








Obligations by activities 





1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate House allowance 


Description 




















Positions 


Amount | Positions} Amount 







Positions | Amount 





State p'ans, grants and program eval- 
i ical nw db inline ciatiate bagi Bebe 
Specialized services to States___.....-- 
Research and special projects_-.-__.-- 


68 

34 

3 

Training and traineeships_.........--. 5 
30 

140 





I oo ot tetas ccknncnd oe 


Total obligations........._..__. 1, 160, 000 171 | 1, 445, 000 | 1 








_ Notge.—Positions exclude commissioned officer positions on reimbursable detail from PHS, 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity I (State plans, grants, and program evaluation) 


The House allowance provides $38,988 for mandatory items and $95,450 for 
19 new positions in the field including 4 medical consultants who will be com- 
missioned officers on reimbursable detail from the Public Health Service. 

The House denied an increase of $66,764 and 12 positions. The denial of 8 
positions in the field means 4 regions will continue without medical consultants, 
and 4 regions would not be able to provide for 1 of the staff assistants con- 
templated in our proposed staffing plan. Medical personnel participating in 
State and voluntary rehabilitation in these regions as well as lay personnel will 
continue to operate without the guidance and assistance of a regional medical 
consultant. Similarily the lack of 1 other team member in 4 regional offices 
will mean that some reviews of State activities and some requests for staff 
assistance will have to go unheeded. 

Three positions for research and statistics—without these positions tabula- 
tions and analyses requested by States dealing with special disability groups 
and special aspects of the program such as intake and types of referrals will not 
be available to guide the expanded program. 

One position to assist States in the rehabilitation aspects of the cash dis- 
ability program—without this position, overall program planning responsi- 
bilities will preclude the possibility of giving States organized and up-to-date 
manual material on the rehabilitation aspects of the cash disability programs, 
and will preclude response to many requests for assistance in this new large 
field of State agency activity. 


Activity II (specialized services to States) 


The House allowance provides $17,702 for mandatory items and denies an 
increase of $18,947 for 3 positions to assist in State administrative development ; 
the elimination of these 3 positions will mean that material supplied to the 
Washington office by the expanded regional offices and the flow of material to 
these regional offices will not be handled on the basis desired for most efficient 
use of the office staff. It also will mean that the assistance that regional offices 


would expect from the central office in making periodic reviews will remain at a 
minimum level. 


Activity IIT (research and special projects) 


The House allowance provides $800 for mandatory items and denies an in- 
erease of $17,633 for 3 positions. The number of applications for research 
and special projects requiring review, processing and site visits has increased 
steadily and of necessity this increased workload has to be spread among exist- 
ing staff. It will be difficult to achieve adequate dissemination of new knowl- 
edge and techniques to States and other vocational rehabilitation agencies aad 
develop effective demonstration projects through such knowledge. 

Activity IV (training and traineeships) 

The House allowance provides $2,401 for mandatory items and denies an 
increase of $11,016 for 2 positions; without the 2 additional personnel re- 
quested, OVR will be unable to undertake a more extensive study and evaluation 
of specific training and traineeship programs by competent specialists. Addi- 
tional technical assistance to the schools, will be lacking. 

Activity V (administration) 


The House allowance provides $14,659 for mandatory items. No additional 
positions were requested. 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions_-___.................-.- 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions____-_-- 
Average number of all employees---.._-- j 


Direet obligations: 
01 Personal services............-- 
02 Travel. . 
03 Transportation of things-_-_---- 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services__-- 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-_-- 
07 Other contractual services - 


Services performed by other agencies__- 


08 Supplies and materials_- 

09 Equipment____-- a 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___....__-- 


15 Taxes and assessments. --.-- 


Total obligations_...........-- 


1957 appro- 
priation 


| 
| 140 
2 


$976, 430 
78, 700 

2, 500 

19, 250 

2, 000 
32, 500 
10, 500 
22, 262 
9, 140 


1, 168 





1, 160, 000 | 


New positions for fiscal year 1958 


I. State plans, grants, and program evaluation: 
Departmental: 
Program analyst 
Research analyst 
Statistician Se 
Clerk-typist-_._- 
Subtotal, departmental. -- 
Regional offices: 
Assistant regional representative 
Administrative analyst_- 
Clerk-typist 
Subtotal, regional offices_ 

. Specialized services to States: _ 
Specialist (State administration) 
Clerk-typist Le 

WOO Si aicxGasece 
. Research and special projects: 
Special project analyst 
Clerk-typist 
Total 
7. Training and traineeships: 
Vocational rehabilitation specialist 
ss... : a 


Total_-_.. : os 


| Positions 


5, 050 | 


| 1958 budget | 


estimate 
| 
| 
| 


137 | 


$1, 158, 385 | 
94, 690 | 


1, 500 
20, 470 
1, 500 
33, 500 


10, 500 | 
25, 500 | 


11, 830 
18, 895 


66, 910 
150 
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House 
allowances 


155 
9 


147 


$1, 084, 300 
84, 550 

1, 500 

19, 250 

1, 500 

26, 000 

10, 500 

22, 260 

9, 140 

10, 830 


1, 170 | 


1, 445, 000 


GS grade 


| 1,830, 000 


Annual salary 
rate 


$6, 390 
5, 440 
4, 525 
3,415 


19, 770 


57, 510 
21, 760 
20, 490 


99, 760 
2, 780 
3, 415 

16, 195 


15, 140 
3, 415 


18, 555 


4,08 
6, 390 


13, 960 


1 Excludes 8 medical consultant positions to be on reimbursable detailjfrom the Public Heaith Service at 


an estimated net cost of $52,000, 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation 


Pe IT ID ODOR oi i rei eme seeaeunanesacesuwen 


$1, 160, 000 
1, 445, 000 


I I i +285, 000 
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1958 budget estimate | House allowance 


fraomerepe entice aaa aprmeret oer — 


Posi- 
tions | 


} 
| 


Amount | Posi- Amount 


For mandatory items: 
Extra day of pay 
Retirement contribution (140 base position) 
Annualization of 1957 positions.................-..-.--. 
For program items: 
Retirement contribution (new positions) ..............- 
State plans, grants and program evaluation: Field 
operation 
Specialized services to States_...........--...---......-- 
Research and special projects__- 
Training and traineeships 
Administration 








Total 19 170, C00 


STATEMENT BY DtREcTOR, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, ON SALARIES 
AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The following statement first discusses the 1958 budget presentation and then 
explains the effect of the House action thereon. 

An appropriation of $1,445,000 is requested for fiscal year 1958. This amount 
will provide 39 new positions urgently needed to insure effective administration 
of the expanding vocational rehabilitation program. The increase will provide— 

1. Twenty-seven new positions to bring the field staff up to minimum necessary 
to assure effective use of Federal grants to States and other agencies. 

2. Seven new positions in the central office to handle greatly increased workload 
and to support regional staff. 

8. Five new positions to administer the growing training and traineeships 
and special projects programs. 


THE BROADENED JOB TO BE DONE 


This Office, by the terms of our act, is presently called upon to direct develop- 
mental activities on many fronts in the process of expanding rehabilitation, and 
to accept responsibility for the proper investment of public funds through a 
variety of channels. The problems of meeting the demands from hundreds of 
public and private agencies for advice on the extension of rehabilitation services, 
advice on organization and administration of changing State agencies and counsel 
to governors, budget officers, and State legislators have placed an extremely 
heavy burden on this Office. 

In addition to the 88 State rehabilitation agencies with whom we deal in the 
eonduct of the basic program, we are engaged in joint undertakings with more 
than 100 universities and other teaching institutions, as well as a large number 
of nongovernmental agencies in the conduct of research and demonstration 
projects. In all these, Federal funds are involved. Beyond these direct grant 
relationships there is a constellation of groups—professional, voluntary, and 
other—with which we must and do work regularly in advancing vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The scope and character of vocational rehabilitation in this country is changing 
so rapidly that we in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation find ourselves hard 
pressed to meet our responsibilities with the limited staff presently available. 
We have become increasingly aware of the need to provide staffing which will 
(1) make certain that all funds are expended for the purpose which the Congress 
intended and (2) produce the greatest possible amount of service to disabled 
persons from the funds invested. So far we have been able to give only token 
service to a number of serious program problems—problems which have been 
pinpointed by the rapid and continuing growth of State and community vocational 
rehabilitation programs. The problems which require more and better staff 
participation include: 

The need for realining administration and direction of the vocational rehabili- 
tation program—both at the Federal and State level—to handle the rehabilitation 
phases of the OASI eash disability and disability freeze programs. 

The need for assistance to State agencies to help them to expand and improve 
their administrative and program operations. 
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The need for improved relations with and the greater use of State and local 
rehabilitation groups, both public and private. 

The need for rehabilitating more of our severely disabled citizens, including 
those of advanced years and the mentally retarded. 

The need for the introduction of new and better rehabilitation tools and 
techniques as soon as they are developed and proven. 

The necessary investment in staff will contribute toward the solution of these 
and many other problems with which we are presently faced. 

There are three areas which pose the most serious problems from the standpoint 
of staffing requirements. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STAFF 

Field staff 


First, and most important, is the need for improved staffing of our regional 
offices. In its report on OVR appropriations for 1957 the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations made reference to the need for strengthening the field service. 
This reference was accompanied by a recommendation for additional 1957 funds 
for this purpose. These additional funds, however, were not agreed to by the 
conference committee and we have thus been unable to strengthen our regional 
office staff during the current year except to a very limited degree. In developing 
our staffing plans for 1958 we have given specific recognition to the suggestions 
of the Senate committee. Of the 39 new positions requested for 1958, 27 are 
requested for assignment to the regional offices. 

At present the regional organization which must continuously work and give 
a variety of assistance to the States and other agencies consists of only 19 prefes- 
sional staff positions and 14 clerical positions assigned to the 9 regional offices 
of the Department. The 1958 estimate calls for a total field staff of 60 positions, 
41 professional and 19 clerical. 

As a step in our continuing efforts to make the best possible use of the staff 
that is available, we have centered more and more responsibility upon the regional 
office staffs, on the principle that many of our responsibilities can best be dis- 
charged, under uniform policies established at headquarters, by personnel located 
close to the State agencies and the other groups with which we work. During 
the past 2 years, we have delegated to the regional staff the authority to approve 
extension and improvement grants, expansion grants, State-plan amendments, 
and applications for construction of rehabilitation facilities under the Medical 
Facilities Act. (The latter is in conjunction with the regional staff of the Public 
Health Service. ) 

The regional staff is responsible for providing leadership in their respective 
regions in the further development and expansion of the Federal-State program; 
furnshing assistance and advice to the States; maintaining effective working rela- 
tionships with other public and private agencies; and conducting administrative 
reviews of State operations and to insure that such operations may be improved; 
and to ascertain conformity with approved State plans. The new “cash dis- 
ability” provisions of the Social Security Act places added workload on the 
regional staff. The regional staff must work closely with OASI regional staff 
and the States in carrying out their functions under the cash-disability and dis- 
ability-freeze programs of OASI, and in coordinating these activities with the 
administration of the vocational rehabilitation program. 


Central office staff 


Second, seven additional positions are requested to strengthen seriously under- 
staffed areas of the central office which now are required to carry increased work- 
loads. Additional staff is needed for the continuing development and applica- 
tion of organization, staffing, and procedural standards for State agencies, aimed 
at integrating the new responsibilities into the ongoing program. Additional 
work is needed to assure prompt, adequate, and uniform rehabilitation assess- 
ments and other services to applicants for disability insurance. These assess- 
ments, which are a part of the disability determinations, required standards for 
medical examinations, vocational evaluations, and the facilities that will be 
utilized. A close liaison and collaboration with OASI is required to identify the 
needs of the program, the degree to which these needs are being met, and the 
policies to be instituted for improved State operations. Close collaboration will 
be required also in budgetary and fiscal matters affecting State agency fiscal 
management. 

As a result of curtailments in salary and expense appropriations prior to 1955, 
reports on State operations and the development of special data on the handi- 
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capped had been reduced to a minimum. Whereas, under the somewhat static 
program that existed up to 1955, this situation presented no serious consequences, 
the expanding program has created a severe and immediate need for improved 
statistical reporting. Sound administration of the overall rehabilitation program 
requires adequate and timely information from the States and other agencies 
working in the program. 


Special projects and training 


The third important area of need involves the administration of the special 
research projects program and the training and traineeship grant program. Both 
of these programs represent new and growing responsibilities which are being 
administered by extremely limited staffing. At present, the special research 
project grant program is staffed with only 2 full-time professional persons and 
1 secretarial position, charged with a program involving $2 million in grant 
authority. 

This staff situation has limited to a dangerous degree the firsthand observa- 
tions of proposals and projects, on the site, by OVR staff. The majority of these 
projects are now reaching the stage of development where we should assure our- 
selves, from direct observation and consultation, that the purposes of the projects 
are being carried out and that any assistance which staff of this Office can give 
will be provided to help insure complete results and maximum success. Three 
new positions are requested to bring the staff up to essential needs. 

A comparable situation exists in the administration of the training program. 
Five positions are currently assigned to administration of this vital phase of our 
work. The limited staff has been unable to visit more than a fraction of the 
cooperating universities. In a program such as this where the whole future 
teaching pattern for rehabilitation (curricula, organization, interdepartmental 
relations) is being molded—direct consultation by our experienced staff with 
educators in the participating schools is of far-reaching importance. At the same 
time, the short-term courses now planned, and so urgently needed, for counselors 
and others, to give them specialized preparation for serving the cerebral palsied, 
the mentally retarded, the older age group and others, call for a tremendous 
amount of staff planning and execution, if the courses are to be fully effective. 
Two additional positions are requested for this area in 1958. 

Sound and effective administration at the Federal level will play a major part 
in determining the direction, scope, and success of the total program. Adequate 
staffing, commensurate with responsibilities and workloads, will not only assure 
effective administration of the program, but will also enable OVR to provide the 
kind of assistance and leadership needed to capitalize on the opportunities and 
successes gained thus far. 

Hffect of House action 


The House allowance of $1,330,000 provides for an increase of $170,000 for 
mandatory increases and for 19 new positions in the field, as suggested in the 
House report. The budget estimate provided for 27 new positions in the field 
and 12 new positions for the central office. 

The denial of the 8 positions in the field means 4 regions will continue without 
medical consultants and 4 regions would not be able to provide for 1 of the 
staff assistants contemplated in our proposed staffing plan. Medical personnel 
participating in State and voluntary rehabilitation in these regions as well as 
lay personnel will continue to operate without the guidance and assistance of 
a regional medical consultant. Similarly the lack of 1 other team member in 4 
regional offices will mean that some reviews of State activities and some requests 
for staff assistance will have to go unheeded. 

Of the 12 positions eliminated from the central office staff, 5 positions were 
requested for the training and traineeship program, and the special research and 
demonstration project program. These programs are entirely new since the 
1954 amendments and have been given no staff except through the OVR “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation. The present staffs consist of 3 in the special 
research and demonstration project program, and 5 in the training and trainee- 
ship program. Without the additional positions requested for 1958 the review 
time per application, per project budget, per report of progress, will be decreased. 
Staff work for advisory committees will not be as thorough as good administra- 
tion would demand. Visits to projects and consultation in Washington with 
project sponsors will be inadequate, and other staff members whose primary 
responsibilities are to other parts of the program, will be asked to neglect their 
assigned tasks to meet the most pressing demands of these new programs. 


91359—57——29 
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Seven other new positions for the central office were requested in our 
budget : 

Three positions for research and statistics: Without these positions tabula- 
tions and analyses requested by States dealing with special disability groups 
and special aspects of the program such as intake and types of referrals will not 
be available to guide the expanded program. 

One position to assist States in the rehabilitation aspects of the cash disability 
program. Without this position, overall program planning responsibilities will 
preclude the possibility of giving States organized and up to date manual mate- 
rial on the rehabilitation aspects of the cash disability programs, and will 
preclude response to many requests for assistance in this new large field of State 
agency activity. 

Three positions to assist in State administrative development. The elim- 
ination of these three positions will mean that material supplied to the Wash- 
ington office by the expanded regional offices and the flow of material to these 
regional offices will not be handled on the basis desired for most efficient use 
of the office staff. It also will mean that the assistance regional offices would 
expect from the central office in making periodic reviews will remain at a mini- 
mum level. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we have the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Miss Switzer, we will be glad to hear you now. 

Miss Swirzer. I want to be sure, Mr. Chairman, that the corrected 
statement which I went over is included in the record. I assume you 
have that. 

I know that you are pressed for time. I will count on you to inter- 
rupt me when you want to. 

Shall I give you just a summary of my statement ! 

Senator Hitxi. That will be fine. 

Your full statements have been included in the record, and you can 
proceed as you wish. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


Miss Swirzer. First of all, we have the appropriations for grants 
to States and other agencies, which includes our program of pay- 
ments to State rehabilitation agencies, the grants for extension and 
improvement, and the research and demonstration program. 

I would just like to make a few comments as to where we are, be- 
cause I think we really have had a tremendously satisfying year in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Senator Hiiu. Very well. 


TOTAL PERSONS REHABILITATED 


Miss Swirzer. Last year we rehabilitated the greatest number of 
people in the history of the program, almost 67,000 people. And one 
of the most significant facts about that figure is the fact that almost 
1,000 were rehabilitated as a result of our cooperative projects with 
community groups. 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


I think the committee will be very interested, particularly in the 
light of Secretary Folsom’s emphasis i in his testimony on our Depart- 
ment’s philosophy on public and private cooperation, to know that 
we have, since the beginning of our extended vocational rehabili- 
tation program, about 500 different community projects, with all 
sorts of different groups interested in special categories like sheltered 
workshops such as the Good Will and facilities for the cerebral palsy 
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victims and the mentally retarded, projects for the homebound and 
migrant workers and so on. 

There are 500 of these projects all over the country. This has given 
us a tremendous sense of hope that we can truly accomplish our goal 
of expanding rehabilitation services to meet the needs of all who 
could benefit from them. 

I feel that the most significant single fact has been the great reac- 
tion of the State legislatures to the program and their continuing 
to put on more and more State dollars to pick up the Federal allot- 
ment. I think we can take a good deal of satisfaction from that. 


SAVINGS BY TAKING PEOPLE OFF RELIEF 


The year has been characterized also by more and more attention 
to the problem of dependency due to neglected physical disability. 
Out of the 67,000 people that were rehabilitated in 1956 about 13,000 
came directly from the relief rolls. 

Senator Hint. About how many did you say came from the relief 
rolls? 

Miss Swrrzer. Thirteen thousand. 

We hope that the current year will probably see about 15,000 come 
from these relief rolls, and, in 1958, 18,000. If you multiply that by 
S800, which is the average cost, I am told, of people on relief, that 
runs into money. 

Sentor Hitt. Do you mean $800 a year? 

Miss Switzer. $800 a year. 

If you multiply that by 13,000 that gives you a figure of $10,400,000 
if my arithmetic is correct. That is a direct saving taken from the 
relief rolls of the cities and States and counties of our country. 

I would say, too, that an equally important point for emphasis in 
connection with the dependency program is the prevention of it. 
There probably are an equal number of people, although they are prob- 
ably hard to identify—at least an equal number who probably in the 
year ahead or in the next year or two or three would be on relief if we 
had not found them and made rehabilitation services available to 
them. 


COOPERATION OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Of course, this takes the cooperation of all community agencies, pub- 
lic and private, and I think we have had this past year, and will con- 
tinue to have, an wnusually responsive relationship with the main 
public programs that we must work with to get our job done, such as 
the public assistance and public welfare agencies. 

We have had increasingly fine results from the President’s Commit- 
tee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped, especially as a 
result of their educational campaign with employers and labor. Then 
in the employment service itself where we are now just beginning to 
feel the results of the special staff that the employment service was 
authorized to take on when our vocational rehabilitation law was 
passed. 

So I think we are fulfilling the ideals that the Secretary set forth in 
liis testimony, of cooperating in a constructive way to try to stop 
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dependency before it gets too vital a hold on people, and to move 
ahead. 
BUDGET REQUEST 


For 1958 we are asking for an allotment base, for basic support 
grants, of $53 million, and for a total appropriation for grants to 
States ’and other agencies of $45.1 million, which is a net increase of 

$5,600,000 over 1957. This provides $40 million for grants to States 
for basic support, which is, as you know, the best estimate that we can 
make of the amount of Federal dollars that will be necessary to match 
State-appropriated funds. 

At the present time most of the State legislatures are still in session, 
and we do not have the absolute, final reports that would be necessary 
to be more definite than we have been able to be in our presentation. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS 


Then we are asking for $1.5 million for extension and improvement 
ts amend which is the same amount as was appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. This is the part of our act which gives States an opportun- 
ity to re a little more, a little faster or a little bit unusu: il, to make 
special studies and so on. This has been a very valuable part of our 
program and is getting better acceptance from the States each year. 


SPECIAL RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJEC 


Then, finally, in this appropriation there is $3,600,000 for special 
research and demonstration projects, which will allow us to expand our 
research program, and to develop demonstration projects, on the basis 
of what we know from our research, through communitywide cooper- 
ative efforts with the public and nonpublic agencies 

I could go on indefinitely in telling you about the program, but I 

believe for this appropriation I would just like to add one thing 
because I do not know where else to get it in as effectively. That is, 
to underline and support the Secretary’s request that you consider 
putting the money back in the categories of Hill-Burton. One of our 
most important needs is facilities, and the rehabilitation - facilities 
section of the Hill-Burton Act is an important channel by which we 
hope to have better facilities in States and communities and to have 
them faster. 

One of the reasons we have not been able to show better results has 
been the fact that there has been such a limited amount of money avail- 
able, and the peculiar characteristics of the Hill-Burton allotment 
formula means that a large part of the $4 million has to go to the 
“Minimum allotment” States. As a result, it takes 3 or 4 years to 
accumulate enough money to adequately support a project. I just 
add that, as one of the important areas for the consideration of the 
committee because we do need three things to get rehabilitation done. 
We need money, we need people, and we need facilities. We will 


speak about the need for people when we get to the training appro- 
priation. 
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COOPERATION FROM COUNTIES AND MUNICIPALITIES 


Senator Hitt. You spoke about the cooperation from the States 
being good. Do you find that same cooperation at the lower com- 
munity levels? 

Miss Switzer. Do you mean counties and municipalities? 

Senator Hix. Yes. 

Miss Swrrzer. We have had not as great acceptance of financing 
from counties and cities as we would hope might be part of the future 
development of the program. 

But one of the offsetting factors to that has been that local commun- 
ity groups which are in a way supported by the people’s money in 
the community, the Good Will Industries, the local hearing society 
clinics, the Heart Associations work classification units, and the local 
crippled children’s clinics and so on have been the means by which we 
have gotten local community involvement. We have that in 500 dif- 
ferent places, which I think, in a relatively short time, speaks very 
well for the awareness of people of the importance of enlarging facili- 
ties to serve the disabled. 

Senator Hix. Is that some 500 places scattered throughout the 
country ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. All over the country; everywhere. And some things 
that are going on are very unusual and unique. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. The House reduced the budget estimate for your 
salaries and expenses some $115,000, did they not 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. What would be the effect of that reduction ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Our original presentation was divided between the 
field and headquarters. ‘The House took care of the field pretty well, 
but most of the positions denied by the House were for staff in the 
new programs, especially in the administration of the training pro- 
gram, in the administration of the special projects program, and in the 
reporting of statistical information, and so on. 

It is hard to dramatize it, but we have always had a modest salary 
and expense appropriation, and have had a gradual increase. We are 
very appreciative of the House action in recognizing the needs of our 
field service. 

Senator Hitt. Are you asking for the restoration of $150,000? 

Miss Swirzer. No; we are not asking for it in the sense which you 
usually call an appeal because of the Secretary’s philosophy which I 
think he stated quite clearly. 

I feel that the House showed unusual confidence in not even pro- 
posing an amendment to our program in the grants to States nor in 
the training program. I feel with that kind of support we should cer- 
tainly present to you what the reslults of the House action will be; but 
we will be good sports and not ery about it. 


PROSTHETIC EDUCATION TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. You recall, do you now, Miss Switzer, the provision 
we put in the act for this year, which states: 
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* * * of which not less $200,000 shall be available only for the prosthetic 
education program. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Senator Hi. How did that work out? 

Miss Swirzer. That has been one of our most exciting traiming 
ventures during the year, and I think we have spent more than the 
$200,000; perhaps closer to $204,000. 

One of the things that has hi appened is that we have been able to 
bring into the training centers teams of cone who have gained the 
most practical and modern knowledge. The California program, of 
course, has been in effect longer than the one in New York. We are 
now planning with the group that General Strong represents, Dr. 
Gwaltney and the others, ways in which we can make this training 
more widely availé ble, partic ularly to our counselors and specialists in 
the public program in the State rehabilitation agencies. 

Senator Hitz. Then you plan to go right ahead with this program 
in this next fiscal year; do you not ? 


Miss Swirzer. Yes. As a matter of fact, we had hoped to have 
a third center in the Middle West. We have one on the east coast 
and one on the west coast. We feel we should have one in the center 
of the country because the travel is so far and it takes so much time. 
But the institution we are working with is not quite ready, so that 
there will be a little delay until we get going. But we will move as 
fast as we can. 

Another part of the training program, this year, is the emphasis 
that we expect to put on the training of speech and hearing therapists. 

Senator Hity. I wanted to ask you about that. 

Miss Swirzer. You are interested in that especially ? 

Senator Hitt. That is under traineeships. Can you tell us a little 
more about that program ¢ 


TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS 


Miss Switzer. The training and traineeships program is going very 
well, I think, considering that it is very new. We have an increase 
in most of the areas, in rehabilitation counseling and in the medical 
field particularly. 

I want to speak about the problem we have in the medical field in 
a minute. 

But next year we hope to increase particularly the emphasis on more 
intensive inservice training for the State staffs, to increase the num- 
ber of teaching grants to medical schools, the number of medical 
traineeships, and to develop several areas in which we have not done 
as much as we would like to, of which the most important is speech 
and hearing. We have been’ working in that field and the reason we 
did not go into it more completely in the current year was that it has 
taken us really the best part of the last year and a half to work out a 
program with the experts in the field and to decide what would be 
the best way to get the most for our money. 

I regard, our mission in vocational rehabilitation as primarily the 
training of therapists to deal with the adult group, but not to train 
special education teachers. That is not our primary mission. 
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In order to get the programs that are available geared to meet our 
problem, it has been nec essary to spend a good deal of time working 
with the representatives of the pr ofessional or ganizations and with 
the key schools. We have had a number of meetings. We think we 
have a pretty well-defined program, and we expect to move right into 
that field very shortly after the first of the fiscal year. 

We are having a meeting of our training policy committee in May, 
and we are looking to them to give us even better support in that 
direction. 

Senator Him. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions you 
would like to ask of Miss Switzer before you leave ? 

Senator DworsuHaKk. No; thank you. 


SITUATION IN IDAHO 


Miss Swirzer. I want to enersnee the State of Idaho, Senator. 
It is doing better than ever this ye 

Senator Dworsuax. Thank you. 

Miss Swirzer. They got a big increase in their State appropriation. 
L know we have been working with the director out there, and I think 
2 50-percent increase in Idaho is much more significant than you might 
tirst think. 

Senator Dworsnak. I might ask, as you increase the funds for 
grants or assistance to States and other units, you are not making 
any concessions which in any way would relieve those States and 
other agencies of assuming their full share of the 1958 costs; are you ! 

Miss Switzer. No; it is just the opposite. We are hoping by this 
mechanism to push them into a greater realization of their responsi- 
bilities. 

[ think what has happened in Idaho is rather an interesting reflec- 
tion of the effects of this program, demonstrated by what has been 
done in a few rehabilitation cases of significance in the State. I say 
that, because in the last year and a half there has been a very marked 
increase in the demand for service and in the cooperative efforts of 
the medical profession with the State director who is one of our oldest 
and most beloved in the whole country. I think that for him to get a 
50-percent increase for this year, which is, after all, not exactly a 
spending | year, isa great tribute to his leadership. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think he realizes the importance of the 
program. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

So we are delighted and very excited about it, because it is a sig- 
nificant thing to have happen in your region. 

Senator Hit... Are there any other questions / 

Senator Dworsnak. No. 

Miss Swrrzer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. You can go right ahead, Miss Switzer. 


TWO-YEAR LIMITATION IN BASIC LAW 
Miss Swirzer. We have one problem in the training program, Sen- 


ator Hill, which I think you are probably aware of, and that is the 
2-year limitation in our basic law on training. 
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This affects the trainees in medicine particularly because the resi- 
dency training program for diplomats in physical medicine and reha- 
bilitation is 3 years and the limitation would have to be corrected by 
legislation. 

Senator Hitz. That has to be corrected ? 

Miss Swirzer. That would have to be corrected by legislation. 
You have introduced a bill to help us on it. 

Senator Hitt. That is to remove that 2-year limitation ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

The Department is also supporting a specific proposal to that effect 
so that, between us, we hope we can remove this limitation and not 
have to stop giving stipends to the young people we need so desper- 
ately who are now studyi ing. 

This will affect a relatively small number of people this year, but 
next year it will be critical. 

Do you have any special questions on this? 


SPEECH TRAINING AND HEARING SPECIALISTS 


Senator Hix. No. 

I was very much interested in what you had to say about your 
program in the field of speech training and hearing therapists. 

Miss Swrrzer. This affects a good many of our special categories. 
You know speech therapy is basic to the rehabilitation of difficult 
cases that you would not perhaps ordinarily associate with it. In 
addition to the obvious things like cancer of the larynx and things of 
that nature, there is the whole area of organic speech disorders. You 
get into cerebral palsy. When you have the youngster who has not 
had proper speech training, it becomes a problem in treatment and 
rehabilitation. Success with the person with a hemiplegia and 
aphasia is oftentimes tied up directly to speech therapy. So we feel 
this is a vital part of our program next year. 

Senator Hitz. Do you feel that if the Senate concurs in the House 
action on these different items—— 

Miss Switzer. We would just feel very happy about it, and we 
would pledge ourselves to continue to merit your faith and trust. 

Senator Hinx. I have no question about the fact that, as the head 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, you merit al! the confidence 
that we put in you. 

Miss Swirzer. You are very kind. Our progress has been wonder- 
ful. 

Senator Hiix. You have shown that again and again. 

Miss Switzer. I certainly appreciate that very much. 

Senator Hiix. Is there anything else you would like to add, Miss 
Switzer ? 

Miss Swirzer. I do not believe so. 

Senator Hint. Thank you very much. 

Miss Swrrzer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hit. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Monday, April 15, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m. .. Tuesday, April 16, 
1957.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1957 


UnIrTep STATEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, the 
Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Pastore, Dworshak, and Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pustic HeattH Service 
BUDGET PRESENTATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


TOTAL DEATHS BY PRINCIPAL CAUSES 


Senator Hitz. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Each year the committee has been furnished a table reflecting num- 
ber of deaths by principal causes. Such a table has been furnished 
the committee again this year for the years 1950 through 1956. The 
table will be made a part of the record at this point. 


455 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Deaths from principal causes, United States, 1950-56 (includes only deaths occurring 
within the continental United States. Excludes fetal deaths) 











i 
Cause of death | 1956 (esti- 1955 1954 | 1953 1952 | 1951 1950 
|} mated)!| (final) (final) | (final) (final) (final) (final 
cexensseoeeneeseseeieneseestesnbeensussannsnennastatentimnenanssisasesti tihitoescpesiiencenansatl sitnstitinatiinsealnsteiel — <cietinanidtane: _— - 

All causes._..........----}1, 565, 000 |1, 528,717 |1, 481,091 |1, 517, 541 |1, 496, 838 |1, 482,099 | 1, 452, 454 
Tuberculosis, all forms 3 14, 170 14,940 | 16,392 19, 544 | 24, 621 30, 863 | 33, 959 
Malignant neoplasms, includ- | | 

ing neoplasms of lymphatic | | 
and hematopoietic tissue 247, 600 240, 681 234, 669 229,079 | 223, 277 215, 525 210, 733 
Diabetes mellitus... __- 26, 340 25, 488 25, 151 25, 796 | 5, 474 25, 047 24, 419 
Diseases of cardiovascular sys- | 
Bi ccnweninnal Ek didn diated -| 839,000 815, 532 781, 018 795, 888 | 776,114 764, 281 745, 074 
Vascular lesions affecting 
central nervous system...) 179,110 174, 142 167, 777 169, 800 166, 331 163, 550 156, 751 
Dise: ases of heart __- 600, 500 584, 620 560, 077 570, 275 555,141 | 545,675 535, 705 
General arteriosclerosis ‘ 32, 420 32, 486 30, 225 $2, 351 31, 685 31, 884 30, 734 
All other diseases of cardio | | 
vascular system __- i 26, 970 24,284 | 22,939 | 23,462 22,957 | 23,172 | 21, 884 
Chronic and unspecified ne- | 
phritis and other renal 
ORR nn ee 15, 270 15, 821 17, 073 18,774 | 20,757 | 22,518 | 24, 67 
Influenza and pneumonia ex- | | | 
cept pneumonia of newborn -- 47, 300 44, 510 40, 991 52, 238 46, 265 48, 169 | 47, 120 
Cirrhosis of liver 18, 620 16, 763 16, 201 16, 399 15, 934 15, 075 13, 855 
Congenital malformations._. 20, 670 20,502 | 20,081 20,012 | 19, 768 18, 865 18, 425 
Certain diseases of early in- | 
aS a ee Pence 62, 300 64, 043 63,486 | 63,444 63,659 | 63,096 60, 989 
Accidents......... sai ae" 92, 020 93, 443 90, 032 95, 032 96, 172 95, 871 91, 249 
Motor-vehicle accidents _- 38, 330 38, 42 6 35, 586 37, 955 37,794 | 36,996 34, 763 
All other accidents. __....-. 53, 690 55, O17 54, 446 57,077 | 58,378 | 58,875 56, 486 
—=2 = — = > ——_—_—_—_— = = {= = = 
ii sh inl ae nade : 16, 230 16, 760 16, 356 15, 947 15, 567 | 15, 909 17, 145 
All other causes___........... 165, 480 160, 234 159, 641 165,388 | 169,230 | 166, 880 164, 809 
i | i 


1 Data for 1956 based on a 10-percent sample of death certificates. 
BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF AGENCY 


Senator Hint. Dr. Burney, we are happy to have you here this morn- 
ing, and we will be delighted to hear any statement you see fit to make 
in reference to the Public Health Service items. 

Dr. Burney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

The basic responsibilities of the Public Health Service fall into 
three major categories: 

1. To conduct and support medical and related research, as well as 
research in public health methods and administration; 

To assist the States through grants-in-aid, technical services, con- 
sultation, and training of personnel; 

3. To provide direct medical and hospital care to groups legally 
eligible for such care, to maintain foreign and interstate quarantine 
against the spread of communicable diseases, and to administer other 
direct operations of national or international significance. 

None of these functions is the unique province of any one part of 
the Public Health Service. For example, every operating bureau 
carries on some type of research related to its programs. Every bureau 
provides some assistance to the States, some consultation or other serv- 
ice to outside organizations. The concentration of a given function 
in one bureau, however, assures efficient but flexible administrative 
grouping of programs. 
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TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


The total request of $556,730,000 for all Public Health Service activi- 
ties is about $22,437,000 in excess of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1957. About two-thirds of the funds administered by the Service are 
for grants to the States or non-Federal institutions. 

The overall estimates reflect. continued emphasis on research activi- 
ties and at the same time propose the bringing of Public Health Service 
programs into better balance for promoting and improving the 
Nation’s health. Some expansion is proposed in programs designed 
to apply the fruits of research in public-health fields of urgent con- 
cern. We propose to bring some of our direct services up to acceptable 
standards. We hope to strengthen our overall administration in the 
interest of more efficient operation and more effective leadership. And 
we are requesting funds for the implementation of new programs 
established by Congress in 1956. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary for restoration of 
$8,703,000 of the budget reductions made by the House and for follow- 
ing the budget proposal in the distribution of the grants for construc- 
tion of hospitals and related facilities. I also feel that the action of 
the House in limiting overhead allowances on research grants to 15 
percent was unwise. 

The directors of our programs will be prepared to supply such de- 
tails as you may need in your consideration of our budget. 

Senator Hitz. All right, Doctor; would you prefer to have the 
directors of each one of these agencies or bureaus, so to speak, testify 
as to the specific items ? 

For instance, you have a very severe cut in the appropriation on 
general assistance to the States. Would you like to say something 
about that, or would you rather have Dr. Haldeman testify in detail 
as to it. 

Dr. Burney. It isup to you. 

Senator Hin. You can do it any way you wish. 

Dr. Burney. I would like to have Dr. Haldeman doit. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hinx. All right, Doctor. 


Your complete prepared statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to begin my state- 
ment with a brief summary of the major responsibilities of the Public Health 
Service. This will provide a frame of reference for my discussion of program 
developments in the past year, as well as of some immediate needs which are 
reflected in our 1958 budget proposals. 


BASIC PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The basic responsibilities of the Service fall into three major categories : 
(1) To conduct and support medical and related research, as well as research 
in public-health methods and administration : 
(2) To assist the States through grants-in-aid, technical services, consultation, 
and training of personnel ; 
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(3) To provide direct medical and hospital care to groups legally eligible for 
such care, to maintain foreign and interstate quarantine against the spread of 
communicable diseases, and to administer other direct operations of national 
or international significance. 

None of these functions is the unique province of any one part of the Public 
Health Service. For example, every operating bureau carries on some type of 
research related to its programs. Every bureau provides some assistance to the 
States; some consultation or other service to outside organizations. The con- 
centration of a given function in one bureau, however, assures efficient, but flex- 
ible, administrative grouping of programs. 


RESEARCH IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The research programs of the Service are designed to achieve a twofold pur- 
pose: First, to contribute to medical and related sciences through research in 
our own laboratories and in the field; and, second, to augment the Nation’s total 
research effort through financial support of research, training of scientific person- 
nel, and construction of research facilities. 

Direct research activities are conducted in the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Md.; the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center and the 
Occupational Health Laboratory at Cincinnati, Ohio; the Communicable Disease 
Center at Atlanta, Ga.; and the Arctic Health Research Center at Anchorage, 
Alaska. Several branch laboratories are maintained, including major ones at 
Montgomery, Ala., and Hamilton, Mont. 

The NIH has grown from small beginnings in the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury to be one of the greatest medical-research centers in the world. Especially 
since World War II, the scope and content of NIH programs have increased year 
after year, and their international stature has kept pace with this growth. 

The Congress more than doubled appropriations for the National Institutes of 
Health in 1957, including newly authorized grants for the construction of 
research facilities. These actions gave the Public Health Service an opportunity 
to expand medical-research programs, and at the same time to increase our 
efforts to meet the needs for research personnel and facilities. The research 
conducted in NIH facilities accounts for only 20 to 25 percent of its funds; over 
75 percent of its appropriation supports research and allied training and con- 
struction outside the Federal Government. 

Our new National Advisory Council on Health Research Facilities has held 
three meetings, the last in March 1957. Its participation has been a very fine 
stimulus to our efforts in this field. To date the Council has recommended the 
approval of 109 construction grants amounting to the total $30 million appro- 
priated for this purpose in.1957. Applications for funds under this program 
totaled nearly $99 million, or more than 3 times the first year’s appropriation. 

The interest and participation of research institutions and their supporters 
in this program should be gratifying to the Congress. Recently, I have visited 
several of these institutions and have been impressed by the enthusiasm with 
which the program is being welcomed. There is no doubt that it is helping to 
meet a national need. 

Important advances are made each year in the NIH itself and in laboratories 
of scientists throughout the country whose work is supported by Public Health 
Service grants. I shall not try to cover these vast operations, but I would like 
to mention several recent developments that illustrate the nature and promise 
of the research. 

The National Cancer Institute was the first to grow cancer cells outside the 
animal body. Recently, the same research group in the Institute developed a 
technique for growing cells and tissues on ordinary cellulose sponge. Cells 
growing from the original bit of tissue invade the sponge framework and group 
in patterns that resemble tissue patterns in living organisms. During the past 
year, this sponge-matrix technique has been used to measure the infiltration of 
human cancer cells in normal tissue. 

One of the cancer research grants has been used in the development of a 
midget 6-million-volt electron accelerator that permits more eflicient X-ray 
treatment of cancer patients. Eighty percent of its output reaches the body’s 
deepest point, and with less damage to intervening tissues than standard X-rays. 

The cancer chemotherapy program continues to narrow the search for chemicals 
that will halt malignant processes without damage to healthy tissues. The co- 
operation of the pharmaceutical industry in the program has increased the need 
for the screening of tens of thousands of entirely new compounds each year, to 
determine their potential usefulness in cancer chemotherapy. 
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The NIH continues to work with universities and other institutions in the 
evaluation of other new therapeutic agents. New steroid compounds for use in 
the treatment of rheumatic diseases, drugs for the oral treatment of diabetes, 
tranquilizers, and drugs for the management of high blood pressure are among 
the agents presently under evaluation. 

Research by various groups continues to add to our knowledge of high blood 
cholesterol and the interrelationships of this condition with atherosclerosis and 
high-fat diets, especially diets containing the saturated fatty acids. Although 
much remains to be learned, it seems clear that we will eventually have some 
means of preventing the development of much arteriosclerosis and coronary 
heart disease through control of dietary factors. 

In the realm of infectious disease research, the adenovirus (APC) vaccine 
developed by the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases about 2 
years ago was given its first trial against naturally occurring disease last winter. 
A field test was conducted in cooperation with Naval scientists at the Great 
Lakes Training Station in Chicago. About 4,000 recruits were inoculated and 
their experience with acute respiratory illness, characterized by fever, was com- 
pared with that of 12,000 unvaccinated recruits. The vaccine provided substan- 
tial protection to the vaccinated group and in the opinion of Naval investigators 
would reduce sickness-absenteeism in military training programs. 

Two of the Institutes—Mental Health and Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness—are mounting a strong research attack on mental retardation, along with 
“i Similar long-term cooperative program related to cerebral palsy and other 
conditions associated with unknown factors in the prenatal, natal, and neonatal 
experience of infants. Efforts to relate cerebral palsy of the offspring to specific 
illnesses in the mother during pregnancy are being pushed at NIH and in many 
other research institutions. 

The research activities of our Communicable Disease Center are concentrated 
primarily on applied research related to control methods and on epidemiologic 
investigations of all types of infections. The Center’s Virus Research Labora- 
tory at Montgomery, Ala., in addition to studies on encephalitis, rabies, and in- 
fectious hepatitis, has for several years been trying to modify viruses so that 
they will not produce disease but will produce immunity. This was nature’s 
method which gave us the first vaccine over 150 years ago in the form of cowpox 
virus, a mild natural modification of smallpox virus which protected against 
the serious disease. Recently, the Montgomery laboratory has succeeded in 
modifying types I and II of poliomyelitis virus to show this property in monkeys. 

I should like now to say a word about research in health problems of the 
environment, which in the Public Health Service is concentrated at the Robert 
A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center at Cincinnati. It is trite to repeat that the 
coutinuing growth of our cities, the continuing expansion and diversification 
of our industries, and the increasing concentration of our population are pro- 
ducing a continually more complex environment which requires more knowledge 
and more action to contro] if our health is to be preserved. 

The Sanitary Engineering Center had its origin in the classic investigations 
of stream pollution in the Ohio River Valley by the Public Health Service, be- 
ginning early in the century. Here is the center for research on water pollution, 
looking to develop more efficient and cheaper methods of waste treatment, reliable 
indices of excessive pollution, and practical criteria for allowable levels of waste. 
particularly industrial and chemical waste, that States and municipalities may 
apply in pollution control. 

Studies on sanitation of food and food handling are carried on at the center. 
TiIness from contaminated foods continues to be widely prevalent, including wide- 
spread outbreaks last year from contaminated dried milk and from powdered 
eggs. These occurrences emphasize the need for more knowledge to prevent 
the growth and toxin production of specific bacteria in foods, and for reliable 
and rapid tests for their presence and identity. 

Here also is the base for the National Air Sampling Network, which now covers 
about 80 communities as part of our important investigations of the growing men- 
ace of air pollution. The network is providing for the first time much needed 
basic information about the trends in atmospheric pollutants in different purts 
of the country. Lack of knowledge on chemistry of air pollntion, effects of 
meteorological conditions and methods of control are seriously hampering the 
efforts of State and local authorities. 
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SERVICES TO THE STATES 


The role of the Public Health Service in the improvement of national health 
is one of leadership, assistance, and stimulation. We exercise this role pri- 
marily through cooperation with the States, and specifically through the admin- 
istration of grants-in-aid, technical assistance, demonstrations, consultation, and 
cooperative studies. By these means, the local communities have access to the 
resources of the Public Health Service. 

In addition to financial assistance, the communities need new and improved 
techniques for the prevention of disease, the control of environmental hazards to 
health, and the development of community health services. Field tests and dem- 
onstrations, for example, had to be carried out to develop the efficacy of penicillin 
therapy for syphilis, the use of small-film photofluorography for mass case- 
finding in tuberculosis control, and so on. Such activities are the essential 
“bridges” between research and public health application of science. 

Technical assistance is the general term which covers the services we provide 
to the States and local communities in a wide variety of programs. Consultation 
through our regional staffs, assignment of personnel, cooperative studies, and 
training of key personnel in new, highly specialized techniques are aspects of 
technical aid. 

Our whole epidemic and disaster aid program from the Communicable Disease 
Center, for example, is essentially a technical aid service. During the past year, 
emergency help was provided in 33 States and 3 Territories. In Kentucky and 
Michigan, help was requested in the identification and control of outbreaks of 
diphtheria; in other areas, outbreaks of encephalitis and rabies were brought 
under control. 

In a cooperative study, the Public Health Service helps define the scope and 
nature of a problem and identifies a solution. Such was the case in a recent 
study of nonhospitalized tuberculosis patients. For the country as a whole, this 
study showed that almost one-half of the people with tuberculosis were outside 
of hospitals, and that almost one-fourth of the patients at home were not under 
medical supervision. For the individual local health department, the study 
pointed up the need to keep up-to-date information on nonhospitalized patients 
and to work out closely integrated programs for followup and public health 
supervision in cooperation with private physicians, hospitals, public welfare and 
voluntary agencies. 

HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 


The national hospital and medical facilities survey and construction program 
continues to achieve the great purposes envisioned for it by Senators Hill and 
Burton in 1946. Last year, the Congress authorized extension of the program 
to June 30, 1959. The total program is resulting in better planning of health fa- 
cilities across the country, as well as adding modern structures to our national 
health resources. By January 1, 1957, more than 3,200 projects had been ap 
proved for Federal aid under the original authorizations. Two-thirds of these 
had been completed, providing over 100,000 beds. When all current projects are 
completed, 142,000 hospital beds and about 700 public health centers will have 
been added to our national resources. 

During the past year, the impact of the 1954 medical facilities amendment 
began to be felt. Some 250 projects have been approved in the new categories: 
when completed, these will provide 92 diagnostic centers, 46 rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, and about 5,500 beds in chronic disease hospitals and nursing homes. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTRO! 


Last year Congress extended and strengthened the Water Pollution Control! 
Act, retaining in the States the primary responsibility to control water pollution. 
3ased on new and broadened authorizations, the Public Health Service, with 
the guidance of the President’s Water Pollution Board, is developing a well-bal- 
anced program including: (1) Matching grants which are strengthening State 
water pollution control programs: (2) a realistic program for controlling inter- 
state pollution; (3) expanded research and technical assistance to seek and apply 
solutions to new problems; (4) a cooperative effort to collect data on the quality 
of the Nation’s waters as a foundation for the orderly development of pollution 
control programs; and (5) grants for the construction of waste treatment works. 

Aware that construction of treatment works was falling behind pollution 
problems, Congress inserted the construction grant provision in the new act 
to stimulate construction to reduce the backlog of needed works. The first 
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grants under this program were approved for Meridian, Miss., and Higginsville, 
Mo., early in December. By January 31, 763 applications had been submitted 
to the State water pollution control agencies and the Public Health Service. 
Substantially the entire $50 million in construction grant funds appropriated 
for this year will be utilized. 

Expansion of research on water pollution and methods of control is essential. 
Emphasis must be placed on improved methods of both domestic and industrial 
waste treatment. Methods now in use were developed before the present com- 
plex wastes were being discharged, and frequently are not adaptable to specific 
community needs. In many instances, the methods are so expensive that com- 
munities are unable to meet the costs. Large-scale studies are needed to identi- 
fy and predict the kind of treatment required for industrial wastes, particularly 
organic wastes. 

GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 


State and local health services are vital components in our total effort to raise 
the national level of health, diminish disease and premature death, and prolong 
life. With a rapidly increasing population, rising costs of all types of services 
and facilities, and advances in scientific methods for dealing with our major 
health problems, the Nation’s public health agencies cannot operate effectively 
on a Seale adequate 20 years ago. They are often at a disadvantage in the com- 
petition for tax funds. One of the basic concepts of public health administra- 
tion is that preventive services are economical. But in a period of rising costs 
and complex problems, cut-rate prices will buy only cut-rate health services. 

State and local appropriations for publie health services increased by 26 per- 
cent between 1952 and 1955. In many States, the proportional increases of public 
health appropriations were generous. In dollars, however, the additional funds 
could barely compensate for the increased costs of doing business and made no 
allowance for population increases during the past decade, much less provided 
for new health needs. 

Under such economic conditions, health departments have real difficulty in 
recruiting and holding competent professional employees. Rapid turnover of 
staff, especially in the health officer positions, means that there can be little or 
no continuity of leadership. Hence there can be little long-range planning and 
followup, little appraisal of community needs and the health department's per- 
formance. This is not a new problem, but it is intensified under present condi- 
tions. 

To develop and maintain adequate services for the modern community, our 
health agencies need better methods for dealing with such problems as chronic 
disease, mental illness, and accidents. They need to appraise and reorient 
their existing programs, to experiment in new fields, to employ every available 
means of improving their efficiency. To help the Nation’s public health agen- 
cies strengthen their organizations for this task, the Service is proposing an 
increase in general assistance grants. 


HEALTH OF THE AGING 


Much of the Nation’s concern for the development of health resources and 
the improvement of services centers around the health problems of older per- 
sons. Besides the unnecessary suffering due to illness, the economic impact of 
prolonged disability in this age group on family and community life is severe. 

We have taken initial steps in the Public Health Service to focus our exist- 
ing programs on the health needs of older people. A Center for Research on 
Aging has been set up in the National Institutes of Health. Its emphasis will be 
on basic studies of the processes of aging and the greater part of our work in 
this field will be to promote and support studies in outside institutions and 
their communities. Several regional centers of research on aging might be 
established in interested universities. 

In the Bureau of State Services, we have a special staff concerned with com- 
munity services for the aging and application of existing knowledge in this 
field and the control of chronie disease. In recent years, voluntary and official 
agencies in various parts of the country have launched new types of community 
service for health of the aging. Such new ideas should be fostered and trens- 
lated into action all over the country. For example, in one community, a bealth 
maintenance clinic gives periodic health evaminations and counseling to o'derly 
people. Oncoming chronic diseases, such as glaucoma, a Common cause of blind- 
ness particularly in the aged, are discovered in early stages when premature 
disability can be prevented. In one county, a demonstration of low-cost restors 
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tive care in public institutions put 80 percent of the bed-bound elderly patients 
on their feet and returned 28 percent to their homes. 

Health services can neither turn back the clock nor solve all the socio-eco- 
nomic problems vf an aging population. But they could accomplish at com- 
paratively low cost, the following results: 

(1) The severity of illness could be reduced in many instances by detecting 
oncoming diesase and declining visual and aural acuity in time to avert pro- 
longed disability. 

(2) Restorative services for the aging could restore to self-care many of the 
severely disabled persons. 

(3) The general health level of older people could be raised by improving 
their eating habits, exercise, other aspects of personal hygiene, and mental 
health. 

(4) More older patients could be cared for at home or in lower cost facili- 
ties, such as nursing homes. 

We in the Public Health Service, as well as our colleagues in other agen- 
cies, are deeply concerned that so few States and communities have taken this 
approach, which is logical, economical, and—where it has been tried—remark- 
ably effective. Our 1958 budget request provides for an initial effort to develop 
health services for the aging in more communities. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Much can be done to prevent accidents in the home and on the highway. 
The Public Health Service has already assigned personnel with specialized train- 
ing in this field to help State and local health agencies develop accident 
vention programs, in cooperation with responsible governmental 
National Safety Council, and other voluntary groups. 

Some health department staffs have developed skill in careful investigation 
of each reported mishap, analysis of accident data, and education of the public 
on the danger points—in both the physical and emotional environment of the 
home. Conditions unsafe for young children and older people, for example, can 
be pinpointed and families encouraged to correct them. Accident-prone in- 
dividuals can be detected and help provided to determine whether the cause is a 
physical defect, a disease, or an emotional problem. State health departments 
need more help in the evaluation and development of home-safety programs, 

The problem of traffic accidents is causing tremendous concern. It seems 
obvious to all responsible groups that the main difficulty is unsafe driving. The 
solution of this problem requires a great deal more research and application of 
research findings on the human factor—the man or woman, the boy or girl be- 
hind the wheel. The Public Health Service proposes to place emphasis on re- 


search that would provide much-needed information on drivers and the quality 
of driving. 


pre 


agencies, the 


Somewhat the same method as has been applied in the investigation and 
analysis of home accidents has great potential values. We need to know more 
about the physical, mental, and emotional status of drivers. We need to know 
whether some chronic diseases are a deterrent to safe driving. There is a good 
deal of information on the effects of alcoholic beverages on driving: but we 
know very little about the effects of tranquilizing drugs, narcotics, barbiturates. 
and medications. 

Some research has been done on drivers of interstate trucks and buses and 
military vehicles. The Service has made some research grants in this field. 
especially to Cornell University’s crash injury studies. We intend to encourage 
additional studies. We would like to see much more research on drivers of dif 
ferent ages and both sexes, using different types of vehicles—especially passenger 
cars. We propose also to increase our own studies of traffic accidents in co 
operation with State and local agenctes. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Rapid changes in production methods and industrial expansion have created 
new environmental problems of public health concern. The potential hazard to 
human populations of exposure to toxic substances in air and water, as well as 
to nuclear radiation, has been recognized. Employees in old and new industries 
are exposed occupationally to different processes, as well as to the new toxic 
substances. 
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Some constructive steps have been taken to keep abreast of these general and 
occupational health problems. It is essential, however, that Public Health 
Service programs in these fields be speeded up immediately, if the States, com- 
munities, and industries are to have the new facts and techniques they need to 
keep ahead of these rapidly emerging problems. 

The air pollution program established in the Service in 1955 is in its second 
year. We have increased our technical assistance and training activities, but 
to date we have not been able to meet all of the requests for those services. State 
and local authorities and private industries rely heavily on the Service for basic 
data and methods, as well as for technical help in starting control activities. In- 
creased emphasis should be placed on epidemiologic studies to determine the 
health effects of long-term exposure to low-level air contamination. Progress in 
this program has been good enough to warrant the expansion we have proposed 
in the budget. 

Research on current problems of occupational health urgently needs to be ex- 
panded. This is especially true in the study of toxic substances. The Public 
Health Service has conducted several important studies in recent years, but our 
current efforts in this field fall far below the level required to make a significant 
impact on the health protection of the Nation’s industrial manpower. 

One of our recent studies was on the toxicology of vanadium, an element of 
increasing importance in metallurgy. This study has highlighted an important 
lesson for public health and occupational physicians. Judging the toxicity of 
a substance—vanadium, in this instance—by its effects on experimental animals 
may not reveal its true dangers. Acute toxicity—that is, reaction to intense or 
lethal exposures—can be readily detected. But prolonged low-level exposure may 
not produce any detectible effects on animals. Thus on the basis of animal 
studies, a substance may be considered nontoxic at low levels. We have found, 
on the contrary, that such exposure to vanadium can produce subtle but 
pathologie changes in exposed human beings. 

With the expanding development of new compounds for industrial or public 
use, physicians need more solid evidence than a high index of suspicion on which 
to base health protective measures. But even the cursory screening of one com- 
pound is costly and requires resources and facilities entirely beyond the com- 
mand of the individual health officer or occupational physician. Many com- 
panies now have their own toxicology laboratories but their data are not gen- 
erally available and the number of compounds which receive evaluation before 
being released is still small in comparison with the total. 

Our 1958 budget estimate provides for an initial expansion of Service activities 
in occupational health. The requested funds would enable us to make a start in 
the field of toxicology and other aspects of industrial hygiene. 

Nuclear radiation is another problem of growing concern to public health offi- 
cials and private physicians, as well as to the public. Medical use of X-rays, 
radioisotopes, and other fissionable materials is expanding. More nuclear reac- 
tors are being installed and radiation is being adapted to additional industrial 
and commercial uses. Health officials are concerned about the total radiation 
exposure to which individuals may be subjected from these and other sources of 
exposure. They must have at their disposal methods and skills for continuous 
testing of total radiation exposure in the populations they serve. Al) health 
agencies urgently need more highly qualified specialists in this field and many 
additional trained technicians. The Service proposes to step up its training 
and research activities in this new radiologicai health field. 


MEDICAL AND RELATED PROGRAMS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Many important programs of the Service have no fund-granting functions. 
The major activities in this category include our hospital and medical care 
programs, foreign and interstate quarantine services, the Indian Health Service, 
the National Library of Medicine, and the National Health Survey. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS 


Our hospital and medical-care programs are the oldest functions of the Public 
Health Service. For some years, the increasing cost of hospital administration, 
nationwide, has created serious problems for the Service and its beneficiaries. 
The situation in our hospitals now is so acute that we have asked some of the 
Nation’s outstanding experts in hospital administration and medical care to 
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help us evaluate our problems and needs. The reports of these consultants tell 
a Story of dilapidation, deterioration, and deficiencies. Not deficiencies in the 
qualifications of the staffs, but in supplies, equipment, space, and numbers of per- 
sonnel. The consultants concluded that forced economies have brought the hos- 
pitals to a professionally unsatisfactory level of care; in Some instances, to the 
brink of danger to our patients. 

All of the experts testified to the high morale and dedication to the Service in 
our hospital staffs. But they pointed out that corner cutting beyond the limits 
of safety and economy means deterioration of service, no matter how well quali- 
fied the staff. 

The Public Health Service cannot afford to compromise any longer with con- 
ditions that force us to give less than first-rate care to patients for whom we are 
legally responsible. Additional funds are being requested in 1958 to correct some 
of the conditions spotlighted by our consultants. We shall continue to appraise 
the situation and recommend what is needed to raise the quality of care to an 
acceptable level. 

QUARANTINE SERVICES 


The maintenance of quarantine services at seaports and airports and at border 
stations is one of the oldest jobs of the Service. The examination of immigrants 
at ports of entry in the United States and of applicants for visas in foreign 
countries is another longstanding responsibility. 

There has been a steady increase, year after year, in international traffic and 
travel, as well as in the numbers of persons applying for immigration visas under 
regular quotas. In 1956, 47 million persons were inspected for quarantine, and 
about 2,200,000 aliens were given medical examinations at United States ports 
of entry. The total quarantine operation involved some 57,000 aircraft and over 
30,000 vessels. In addition, more than 234,000 persons were examined in foreign 
countries on application for immigration visas. These included about 195,000 
expecting to enter under regular quotas, while the remaining 39,000 were ex- 
amined for visas under the Refugee Relief Act. 

Our inability to provide night boarding for the inspection of vessels arriving 
at American ports has been a matter of great concern to shipping companies. The 
costs of idle hours lost by ships docking at night and waiting for daylight inspec- 
tion are estimated at $10 to $12 million annually. Our 1958 budget request 
includes funds for the provision of this service. 

Interstate quarantine activities have continued at about the same level as in 
prior years. The active participation of State and local health departments in 
this program makes it possible for the Public Health Service to discharge this 
responsibility with a minimum of staff and supporting services. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


Increased appropriations for the Indian Health Service in the past 2 years have 
made it possible for us to begin a long-range plan for improvement of the health 
of this sizable group of Americans. A survey requested by the House Committee 
on Appropriations has been completed and submitted to Congress. Its findings 
and recommendations indicate that there are still large deficiencies to be over- 
come. 

The level of Indian health today is about that of the general population more 
than a generation ago. Striking improvements can be made by intensive appli- 
eation of preventive methods well known to public-health staffs. The problem in- 
herent in the economic, educational, and cultural conditions of Indian life will 
require specialized planning and services, particularly in the fields of home sani- 
tation, health education, maternal and child health, mental health, and disease 
control. 

The budget increase requested for 1958 would permit an orderly expansion of 
our efforts to solve these problems. We are convinced that this carefully planned 
program will yield its best results if it can be pressed forward now, before the 
accumulation of unmet needs increases. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEF HFALTH 


Although there is statutory authority for the development of a Federal employee 
health program, few of the Federal departments and agencies have gone as far 
as they should. Health services for Federal employees fall far below the stand- 
ards recommended for employee health services in industry. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the largest single employer in this country, but it does not approach 
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the standard maintained by major industries in the United States. The Public 
Health Service has been unable to contribute its share of professional assistance 
to the agencies in the establishment, maintenance, and appraisal of their pro- 
grams, a function defined in the enabling legislation. Our budget request for 
1958 would permit us to make a start on this consultative service, as well as to 
improve our own employee health program. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


This is the first time that the Service has had the privilege of presenting the 
budget request for the National Library of Medicine. We are honored to have 
this fine institution and its able staff in our Public Health Service family. The 
Board of Regents has been appointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. It held its first meeting on March 20, and discussions have begun leading to 
the Regents’ report on the development of new quarters for the library. 


NATIONAL TIEALTH SURVEY 


We have long needed a regular factfinding mechanism to provide current infor- 
mation on sickness and disability in the United States. The national health sur- 
vey legislation of 1956 provides the basis for this function. 

I am pleased to report that the Service and the Bureau of the Census have 
completed preparations for the basic survey. Policies and methods have been 
developed in consultation with other Federal agencies and a special committee 
of experts outside the Government. The proposed questionnaire and procedures 
have been tested and the Census Bureau will begin the collection of national data 
before the close of fiscal 1957. 


TRAINING OF TTEALTH PERSONNEL 


Training of health personnel is a major activity in the Public Health Service. 
Our programs assist in building up the supply of medical-research manpower 
and of certain scarce clinical, public-health, and nursing specialists. We also 
provide intensive training in new techniques for our own staff and for health- 
department, industrial, university, and other personnel. 

VOur medical and hospital programs, including the Indian Health Service, are a 
major resource for the training of health personnel through the internship and 
residency programs for young physicians and dentists. There is a need, how- 
ever, to increase the career-development program for our personnel engaged in 
public-health activities, especially for physicians, nurses, and health educators 
who will be assigned to new programs such as chronic-disease control, accident 
prevention, and health of the aging. 


MEDICAL-RESEARCH MANPOWER 


Health research cannot progress without trained manpower. Medical-research 
training has to compete with other interests for the youngsters who have com- 
pleted their basic education and who can carve for themselves Incrative careers 
without further expense of time and effort to discipline their creative thought and 
increase their scientific skills. The increased training funds available to NIH 
in 1957 has made it possible for us to strengthen scientific-manpower resources, 
More than 5,000 individuals will receive assistance this year in developing their 
-areers in medical science or such clinical specialties as cancer and psychiatry. 
They will study in institutions of their choice. Our own laboratories at NIH 
will provide a resource for the advanced training of some scientists, and we antici- 
pate giving our own research staffs more opportunities for outside training. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH AND PROFESSIONAL NURSES 


The Health Amendments Act of 1956, approved August 2, established new 
programs for advanced training of personnel in two categories: Public-health 
specialists and professional nurses. By the close of September, practically all of 
the grant funds in both programs had been obligated in traineeships, so that a 
grand total of 838 well-qualified candidates were able to begin or continue their 
training in the current academic year. 

Expert advisory committees, representing the graduate schools of public health, 
nursing schools, and the interested professions, have been appointed. They have 
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been of great help to the Service in implementing these two new training programs 
promptly. 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


The Communicable Disease Center maintains a training program for State and 
local laboratory personnel in new diagnostic techniques. Courses are conducted 
at the center or by visiting specialists in State laboratories. During 1956, more 
than 800 laboratory specialists received such training. Another 4,500 health 
workers were trained in new and improved methods for the control of various 
communicable diseases. 

Short courses in air pollution, water pollution, radiological health, and other 
techniques are conducted by the Sanitary Engineering Center, in the laboratory 
and the field. During the past year, more than 3,500 persons received training 
through this center. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHS COMMISSIONED CORPS 


The commissioned corps of the Public Health Service is the keystone of our 
professional staff. It is 1 of the 7 uniformed services of the United States. This 
corps of physicians, scientists, engineers, nurses, and other health specialists has 
a tradition of professional standards and service that attracts high-caliber person- 
nel, even though the pay and benefits are not competitive with incomes for com- 
parable work in private practice and industry. An essential part of the develop- 
ment of the corps is the training of its members. Under congressional amend- 
ments enacted in 1956, this training program has been expanded. 

There are now 3,064 commissioned officers on active duty—an increase of 211 
since January 1, 1956. About half are regular corps and half reserve. The ceil- 
ing for the regular corps strength, fixed annually in appropriation language, has 
remained at 1,500 since 1951, in spite of the great growth in the tasks of the Public 
Health Service. This year we are proposing an increase of 100, as the first step 
in an orderly expansion of the regular corps to a size commensurate with our 
increased responsibilities. This expansion will be achieved principally by con- 
version of active duty reserve officers to regular status and will not involve in- 
creased employment or expense. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


The total request of $556,730,000 for all Public Health Service activities is 
about $22,437,000 in excess of appropriations made available by the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1957. As in the current year, two-thirds of the funds ad- 
ministered by the Service would be obligated as grants to the States or non- 
Federal institutions. 

I wish to point out, however, that over $5 million of the 1958 increase repre- 
sent mandatory payments to employee retirement funds, as required in legisia- 
tion enacted by the S4th Congress. Another $3 million represent annualizations 
and other mandatory payments over which we have little or no control. Thus, 
more than 35 percent of the 1958 increase will provide no program expansion 

In developing the overall estimates, we are continuing to emphasize researeh in 
ali areas. We are proposing, at the same time, to bring Public Health Service 
programs into better balance for promoting and improving the Nation’s health. 
We propose some expansion in programs designed to apply the fruits of research 
in public-health fields of urgent concern. We propose to bring some of our direct 
services up to acceptable standards. And we propose to strengthen our overall 
administration in the interest of more efficient operation and more effective 
leadership. 

CONCLUSION 


The Public Health Service has made good progress in carrying out its basic 
responsibilities, as well as in the implementation of new programs established 
by Congress in 1956. 

Advances in medical and related research have been made in our own labera- 
tories, as well as by thousands of scientists in outside institutions whose work 
is supported by Public Health Service grants. The new facilities construction 
program has aroused great enthusiasm in research institutions and is helping 
to meet an important need. 

The Nation’s hospital and medical facilities resources are being strengthened 
by the survey and construction program established 10 years ago. Hospitals, 
health centers, nursing homes, diagnostic centers, and rehabilitation facilities 
are being planned and constructed in orderly fashion. 
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The extended and strengthened water-pollution control program provides a 
sound basis for ultimate solution of this difficult nationwide problem. Expan- 
sion of research in this field is essential, however, in order to insure the most 
effective and economical methods of control. 

We have made a start in the development of preventive programs in such new 
fields as health of the aging, chronic disease control, accident prevention, and 
radiological health. State and local health agencies need help in these and 
other fields, since they often operate under handicaps in funds, personnel, and 
lack of demonstrated public-health methods for the application of new research 
findings. 

The Public Health Service hospitals have functioned for a number of years 
without adequate funds to provide first-class care to our patients. In foreign 
quarantine, the workload has increased progressively with increased interna- 
tional commerce and travel. Our 1958 budget requests reflect urgent needs in 
both these programs. 

A long-range program for the improvement of Indian health is in operation 
and has made substantial progress. Orderly expansion of the Indian Health 
Service is indicated. 

The National Health Survey, established in 1956, is underway. This activity 
will have to be sustained each year if the Service is to accomplish the results 
specified by Congress in the National Health Survey Act. 

Training programs of the Service were substantially increased in 1956. About 
6,000 research scientists, clinical specialists, public-health specialists, and pro- 
fessional nurses are receiving advanced training this year as a result of our fel- 
lowships and training grant programs. In addition, thousands of key personnel 
from health departments, universities, industries, and other organizations have 
received intensive training in specific new techniques at facilities of the Service. 

The overall impact of the Public Health Service’s programs on national health 
is felt in the continuing increase of scientific findings on major health problems 
and in the application of these findings through State and local health services, 
in community hospitals, medical centers, and physicians’ offices throughout the 
country. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for your un- 
failing interest in, and thoughtful study of, the Public Health Service and its 
responsibilities to the American people. I assure you that we will spare no effort 
to provide you with any information you desire in considering our 1958 budget. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, AND DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SUR- 
GEON GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Assistance to States, general: To carry out the purposes not otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for, of section 314 (c) of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; to make field investigations and 
demonstrations pursuant to section 301 of the Act; to provide for collecting and 
compiling mortality, morbidity, and vital statistics; to provide traineeships pur- 
suant to section 306 of the Act; and not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of 
officials of other countries when specifically authorized by the Surgeon General ; 
[$16,461,000] $24,609,000, of which $1,500,000 shali be available for special project 
grants to public or private nonprofit agencies and institutions to assist in the de- 
relopment of improved methods, procedures, and techniques for chronic disease 
control and health services for older persons. 

[Assistance to States, general: For an additional amount for “Assistance to 
States, general’, including $1,000,000 for grants for graduate training of profes- 
sional public health personnel, pursuant to the provisions of the Health Amend- 
ments Act of 1956, $1,040,000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective 
only upon the enactment into law of S. 3958, Eighty-fourth Congress.] 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGES 





The first change in language is required to include citation of the authorization 
of grants for public-health traineeships as provided by section 101 of the Health 
Amendments Act of 1956 (Public Law 911, 84th Cong.). 

The second change in language is required to include authorization to make 
special project grants to public or private nonprofit agencies and institutions to 
assist in developing and adopting improved methods, procedures, and techniques 
for health of the aged and chronic diseases. 


Amounts available for obligation 













































| | } 
| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation | estimate | allowance 


Appropriation or estimate i : | $17,591,000 | $24,609,000 | $19, 592, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfer from ‘‘Sanitary engineering | 

activities, Public Health Service” . 51, 000 0 nail 

Total obligations_- Bist hdectite . La 17, 642,000 | 24, 609, 000 19, 592, 000 


Obligations by activities 














1957 appropriation 1958 budget 1958 
estimate | House allowance 
Activities | S25’ - oe a ee 3 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount 
| tions } tions tions | 
tna talai penetra eied ethene a 
1. Grants: 
(a) To States for general health Ree eee $15, 000, 000 |- __| $12, 000, 000 
(6) For special projects in health of | 
the aged and chronic disease___|______._] Sih. 1, 500, 000 |_. 0 
(c) For public health training....._|........} 1,000,000 |__ 2, 000, 000 | | 2, 000, 006 
2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Technical assistance to States. _- 225 | 1,698, 200 258 2, 000, 000 | 225 | 1,769, 400 | 
(6) Vital statistics..................| 210] 1, 456, 300 210 | 1,522,000} 210] 1,513, 400 
(c) International health activities 20 | 133, 600 20 137, 000 | 20 137, 000 
(d) Special health services: | | | 
1. Health of the aged and | | 
chronic disease _._- | 61 | 541, 800 110 | 1, 200, 000 | 110 | 1, 037, 700 
2. Occupational! health_--.__| 81 | 656, 900 99 791, 000 81 | 675, 500 
3. Accident prevention. .___| 5 51, 000 26 351, 000 26 | 351, 000 
(e) Administration -.........-- ited 10 | 104, 200 | 10 108, 000 10 | 108, 000 | 
memyuescempapenp fy . seins Lognetenepnstimaniens Henman anon = om vile — I 
Total obligations. .......... | 612 | 17, 642, 000 733 | 24,609,000 | 682 | 19,592,000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity No. 1: Grants 

(a) Grants to States for general health—The House denied an increase of $3 
million which will mean: 

1. Provision of fewer and less adequate preventive health services in 
States and communities throughout the Nation; 

2. Fewer county health nurses, fewer local health officers, less laboratory 
diagnostic services and less communicable disease control services. 

(6b) Grants for special projects in health of the aged and chronic disease.—The 
House denied an increase of $1,500,000 requested for special project grants. This 
reduction eliminates the needed stimulation to State and local governments to | 
undertake activities to improve the health conditions of the aged and chroni- 
pally ill. 

(c) Grants for public-health training—The full amount requested of $2 mil- | 
lion was allowed by the House to provide for the training of 250 additional public- 
health personnel in accordance with the provisions of title I, Health Amendments | 
Act of 1956. 

| 
i 


Activity No. 2: Direct operations 

(a) Technical assistance to States.—The House allowed $71,200 for mandatory 
increases and denied a program increase of $230,600 and 33 positions. This pro- 
gram reduction strikes at two of the most vital needs of the Public Health Service: 


1. The need to reevaluate existing methods and approaches in the light 
of current problems and circumstances ; 
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2. The demand for highly trained professional personnel of a caliber that 

can furnish the needed leadership in public health. 
The reduction will— 

(1) force the curtailment of the study of public-health practices, begun 
last year, just at a time when the project was swinging into action on a very 
carefully designed plan ; and 

(2) eliminate $98,000 for the career development of Public Health Serv- 
ice personnel so badly needed because of the increased demands upon the 
Public Health Service resulting from the tremendous growth and develop- 
ment of public-health problems in recent years. 

(b) Vital statistics —The House allowed an increase of $57,100 for mandatory 
items over the base of $1,456,300 and 210 positions. 
(ec) International health activities.—The full amount requested of 20 positions 


and $137,000 was allowed by the House. This represents an increase of $3,400 
for mandatory items. 

(d) Special health services.— 

1. Health of the aged and chronic disease: The House allowed an increase 
of $33,000 for mandatory items, and reduced the requested program increase of 
$625,200 and 49 positions to $462,900 and 49 positions. This program reduction 
will curtail specifically planned developmental studies aimed at (1) producing 
new and improved methods for early detection and prevention of chronic ill- 
nesses and impairments which particularly affect people over 65, and (2) expedit- 
ing their application in State and local programs. 

2. Occupational health: The House allowed $18,600 for mandatory increases 
and disallowed the program increase of $115,500 and 18 positions. This program 
reduction will curtail services vital to the maintenance and protection of the 
health of the American worker, including— 

(a) research studies concerning toxicological hazards and patterns of 
morbidity and mortality among workers, which are needed to combat the 
new hazards and stresses affecting the health of workers as a result of the 
tremendous expansion and change in the industrial operations of our Na- 
tion, and 

(b) the development of employee health programs and the provision of 
badly needed training courses in occupational health problems. 

3. Accident prevention: The House has allowed the full amount requested of 
$351,000 and 26 positions which represents an increase of $300,000 and 21 posi- 
tions over a 1957 base of $51,000 and 5 positions. This increase will provide 
for $7,700 in mandatory items and for the initiation of a public health program 
aimed specifically at reducing the toll of death and disability due to accidents by 
application of the methods successful in solving other public health problems 
including : 

(a) A program of research studies such as, (1) epidemiologie studies of 
the circumstances surrounding the accidental ingestion of poisonous sub- 
stances, (2) epidemiologic studies of home accidents, to arrive at an under- 
standing of causal relationships between accidents and home design, home 
management, and maintenance, particularly with respect to the high risk 
groups, i. e., the very young and the very old, and (3) studies to identify 
therapeutic or remedial measures, including poison antidotes, which would 
reduce the death, disability, and residual effects of accidents, 

(b) A program of technical assistance which will provide for a clearing- 
house of information; assistance to State and local health departments in 
setting up their own programs; and establishment of a National Poison 
Control Center to coordinate exchange of information on accidental poison- 
ings; and 

(c) A training program for State and local health personnel and special 
training of Public Health Service personnel. 

(ec) Administration.—The House allowed the full amount requested of $108,000 
and 10 positions. This represents an increase of $3,800 for mandatory items. 


Appeal requested 
It is urgently requested that $4,500,000 be restored to the budget for (1) gen- 
eral health grants ($3,000,000) and (2) special project grants to improve the 


health conditions of the aged and chronically ill ($1,500,000) and the language 
related thereto. 
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Obligations by objects 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 





priation estimate allowance 

Total number of permanent positions } 733 682 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions- 5 8 8 
Average number of all employees. -- an : 7 669 617 
Number of employees at end of year- - An 700 635 
01 Personal services oii iy i 7 | $4, 181, 900 | $3, 838, 400 
02 Travel 50 | 364, 450 320, 250 
03 Transportation of things ell 30, 700 | 47, 700 41, 200 
04 Communication services -1t3 95 bul 173, 100 | 178, 900 177, 700 
05 Rents and utility services a : ; iret 71, 200 | 71, 200 71, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction- --- ‘ Rakesh” 84, 900 104, 700 | 102, 400 
07 Other contractual services. d és 178, 470 | 492, 450 | 545, 350 
Services performed by other agencies___- ; | 12, 900 | 12, 900 12, 900 
Purchase of vital records transcripts. - ~~ --.-- 163, 000 | 163, 000 163, 000 

08 Supplies and materials ee wees ue 55, 700 96, 200 | 87, 800 
09 Equipment ze sae 43, 700 | 72, 100 | 64, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _..............._---- | 13, 000, 000 18, 500, 000 | 14, 000, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund_____- 0 200, 600 | 147, 000 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_______- | 2, 800 3, 200 2, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ | 10, 400 | 19, 700 17, 500 
Total obligations — ak tice tet atare one 17, 642, 000 24, 609, 000 19, 592, 000 


New positions requested, 1958 


Title Grade Number Annual 
salary 


2 (a) Technical assistance to States: 








Public health program specialist GS-13 2 | 
Medical staff assistant GS-12 l 
Public health program specialist .. GS-12 1 | 
Statistician : ; GS-12 2} 
Public health program specialist -- ‘ GS-11 1 | 
Do : ae ; GS-9... 3 | 
Do _. GS-7 1 | 
Clerical assistant i GS-5 1 | 
Do Gs-+4_. 2 
Do Gs-3 3) 
Full grade co 2] 
Senior assistant grade --- co 14 | 
Total positions and annual salaries 33 | 206, 956 
Deduct lapses | 33, 936 
Net cost...- wont y ik wed oe | 173, 020 
2 (d) (1) Health of the aged and chronic disease: | 
Public health program specialist_.......-- =f 4} 41, 280 
Program publication specialist...............-.-.- GS-12 1 | 7, 570 
Medical staff assistant eee eee GS-12 1} 7, 570 
Public health program specialist_-_-..........-- .- GS-12...-. 4} 30, 280 
ies ic ihis lt 25g is Lebo dbiedae fl > or 3 | 22,710 
Administrative staff assistant...............-.--. GS-11....... 1 6, 390 
Medical staff assistant - at a a eee GS-11 ‘ 2 12, 780 
Public health program specialist_.........---- .- GS-11_- 4 2 12, 780 
SE Fy a ee eee ee oo | ey 5 31, 950 
BEGMIOO) SCOTT OOBISTAIE. <a onc necdencnsenncoase GS-9__.-- 2 | 10, 880 
Public health program specialist........-.-- -- GS-9. 2 10, 880 
SS TTT a a AS Oe GSs-9__- 1 | 5, 440 
Administrative staff assistant...........-..-.--..- GS8s-7.... i | 4, 525 
a, cl ie tie ath Mets EO pen ds 3 13, 575 
2 |. rane dettenscensenas GS-5 7 | 25, 690 
Senter aesistent erate.......<..se ia econ CoO... 6 | 43, 758 
DOOR GHUNED Ss nite caiscadicsictasbhinksadttcdes den IOS nite att wns 4 | 25, 754 
| 
Total positions and annual salaries_-.......-.- caee 49 313, 812 
Deduct lapses sal chine ntcat leita bude batt hne ae 


Net cost 
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New positions requested, 1958—Continued 


} 








Title Grade Number Annual 
salary 

2 (d) (2) Occupational health: 
Scientist GS-13 1} $8, 990 
Public health program specialist Se GS-12_.- 1 7, 570 
Statistician -_- 5 -- GS-12... 1 7, 570 
Publie health program specialist GS-9_- 1 5, 440 
Clerical assistant__-___-- -- GS-5... 2 7, 340 
do ; Gs. 2 | 6, 830 
Research technician - .- GS-2_- 1 2, 960 
Senior grade_ : ss Mea din 3 30, 900 
Full grade an Ee 2 19, 118 
Senior assistant grade ___- i i gee 4) 25, 872 
Total positions and annual salaries - --- 18 122, 590 
Deduct lapses 31 790 
Net cost. 90, 800 

2 (a) (3) Accident prevention: 
Medical staff assistant GS-13 1 | 8, 990 
Public health program specialist. GS-12... 1 | 7, 570 
Statistician GS-12 1 | 7, 570 
Administrative staff assistant GS-11... 1 6, 390 
Public health program specialist GS-11 1 6, 390 
Statistician Gs-9 1 5, 440 
do se .. GS-7... 1 4, 525 
Clerical assistant. -- ... GS-5. ‘ 14, 680 
do... i ae a GS-4 2 6, 830 
Director grade ‘ i ee: ee 1 9, 330 
Senior grade. : a 3 26, 455 
Full grade on 5 Cesa oe 3 25, 659 
Senior assistant grade Co... 1 7, 460 
Total positions and annual salaries -- -- 21 137, 289 
Deduct lapses - - - 19, 389 
Net cost_- 117, 900 

Summary of changes 
eGt Retual appronriatiot: 2 ee peek $17, 591, 000 
Transfers : 
Comparative transfer from “Sanitary engineering activities, 

Public Health Service” for accident prevention__._..._--__~- 51, 000 
Adjusted, IOUT Sueeeeriee.<- —. eee 17, 642, 000 
1ISGS apptobriaticer Tennent. 3s... ek ee eee 24, 609, 000 

Net dha reQeneie.........nccnaskosecdatesunennenentin 6, 967, 000 

House 





allowance 


Positions | Estimate Poston 


For mandatory 


| 
items: 





Extra day of pay $14, 400 | 1 $6, 200 
Retirement contribution _ - 153, 600 | 153, 600 
Annualization of 1957 program 35, 000 35, 000 

TOON, dt Se aha aki . Lo ww 203, 000 |...-- 194, 800 

For program items: 

Grants to States for general health 0 3, 000, 000 0 0 
Grants for special projects in health of the aged and 

chronic disease ai | 0 1, 500, 000 0 | 6 
Grants for public-health training ; vaidect 0 | 1,000,000 0} 1, 000, 000 
Technical assistance to States ‘ ‘ 33 230, 600 0 0 
Vital statistics sé ; 0 400 0 | 0 
Health of the aged and chronic disease _ - | 49 625, 200 49 462, 900 
Occupational health__-. ; ‘ 18 115, 500 0 0 
Accident prevention... ..... = : 21 292, 300 21 292, 300 

Total change requested si ; ies 121 6, 967, 000 70 | 1,950, 000 


Represents total cost of extra day of pay offset by increased lapse on 1957 positions. 
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1956 allo- 1957 allo- Fstimated 
State or Territory cations eations 1958 allo- 
cations 











Alabama $285, 100 400 | $414, 200 
Arizona 77, 400 500 121, 000 
Arkansas. -. 187, 100 227, 200 273, 600 
California 543, 100 664, 700 | 861, 700 
Colorado 98, 300 123, 600 | 157, 000 
Connecticut - - 93, 200 108, 000 131, 400 
Delaware 16, 300 | 20, 000 26, 200 
District of Columbia 34,100 | 11, 200 52, 300 
Florida - - 224, 400 253, 800 . 700 
Georgia 285, 800 343, 700 26, 000 
Tdaho 58, 000 71, 900 37, G00 
Titinois 397, 100 494, 700 | . 700 
Indiana 219, 000 269, 000 . 000 
Iowa ‘ 154, 900 | 197, 300 * 500 
Kansas 130, 800 158, 300 , 400 
Kentucky - -- 242, 200 241, 100 j 
Louisiana 215, 200 265, 700 
Maine. ____-- ; 72, 800 86, 000 
Maryland_. 127, 400 157, 300 
Massachusetts 242, 300 293, 200 | 
Michigan 331, 400 404, 000 | 
Minnesota___- j 187, 000 233, 700 2 
Mississippi - -- 246, 100 293, 600 353, 600 
Missouri 231, 100 281, 700 357, 000 
Montana. ._- : oi sasaki 52, 800 65, 500 79, 100 
Nebraska ‘ 96, 400 121, 800 142, 100 
Nevada | 29, 700 36, 400 44, 400 
New Hampshire 36, 700 | 47, 800 59, 200 
New Jersey ; 230, 400 | 281, 300 | 343, 200 
New Mexico : emai 72, 000 91, 100 | 111, 300 
New York 639, 6C0 845, 700 | 1, 048, 000 
North Carolina 349, 200 415, 700 | 529, 200 
North Dakota 61, 7060 83, 000 101, 200 
Ohio | 398, 400 509, 100 | 637, 500 
Oklahoma | 166, 400 | 194, 500 | 237, 400 
Oregon 103, 000 | 129, 300 161, 500 
Pennsylvania 540, 400 684, 200 830, 000 
Rhode Island 42, 400 52, 300 61, 500 
South Carolina 194, 200 244, 800 305, 700 
South Dakota 63, 000 | 82, 800 102, 800 
Tennessee 266, 700 332. 000 413, 100 
Texas__. : 513, 800 638, 400 | $17, 500 
Utah 65, 100 84, 100 103, 900 
Vermont 33, 800 $2, 500 52, 100 
Virginia 241, 000 284, 600 348, 500 
Washington 128, 890 161, 600 206, 700 
West Virginia 143, 700 184, 200 225, 700 
Wisconsin. __- 192, 000 245, 200 307, 400 
Wyoming 37, COO 44, 400 54, 000 
Alaska_ 43, 700 53, 900 63, 200 
Hawaii 34, 700 49, 8 53, 000 
Puerto Rico 243, 600 297, 700 362, 100 
Vircin Islands 4,700 5, 800 7, 500 
Guam. 0 0 9, 400 
Totals_- 9, 725, 000 12, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Grants for special projects in health of the aged, and chronic disease 
ee unwemel ee 0 
Estimate, 1958___ Gace I ee ea. $1, 500, 000 
Change, increase (+) or decrease (—)_________ eS ' -+-1, 500, 000 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, 1958 ESTIMATE 
ON “ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to discuss first the budget 
as submitted to Congress and later in the statement I will speak to the effect of 
the House action on the budget. 

The appropriation “Assistance to States, general,” provides funds to carry 
out some of the Federal responsibilities for supporting, strengthening, and 
extending the preventive health services in States and local communities. 

The health of its people is one of the Nation’s most valuable assets. The health 
of the citizens of one State is of importance and concern to all other States and 
to the Nation as a whole. We have a highly mobile population in which it is 
increasingly common for individuals and families to move frequently from one 
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part of the country to another. Manpower requirements for our national defense 
and civil defense make the health of people in every part of the United States 
a matter of vital national concern. The social trends toward larger families, 
more older persons, and increased urbanization of the population also add new 
increased health problems which call for national leadership. Our vast medical 
research program is continually adding new scientific knowledge which can be 
effective in preventing and controlling disease and improving health only if this 
knowledge is put into community practice on a wide scale. 

All of these factors are a challenge to the public health profession. They can 
be met only by effective, cooperative effort on the part of Federal, State, and local 
units of government in which all three members of this partnership contribute the 
maximum possible talent and resources. 

The Federal role in this joint approach is carried out by the Public Health 
Service, and is one of leadership, stimulation, and assistance to States in the 
improvement of public health protection measures throughout the Nation. How- 
ever, the great health gains of the past are being threatened. The rapid growth 
in population and increases in cost of doing business over the past 10 years have 
by a process of attrition weakened the basic public health structure of the Nation. 
At the same time new public health problems have emerged, such as the health 
problems of the aged and chronically ill, the increasing toll of death and disability 
from accidents, the public health problems associated with the peacetime use of 
atomic energy, etc., to make the job of State and local heatlh authorities increas- 
ingly difficult. In the face of this situation, it is the aim and responsibility of the 
Public Health Service to exercise its leadership function through stimulation and 
assistance to States in connection with these pressing problems. Consequently, 
our 1958 program is designed for vigorous, positive action to rally the health 
forces throughout the country against these growing hazards. 

Specifically, this appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1958 contains a number 
of increases in funds which will be directed toward meeting our current public 
health problems more effectively. 

These include: 

1. Additional funds in the general health grant to assist and stimulate the 
improvement of basic State and local health services and to foster the 
inauguration of new program services to meet emerging problems. 

2. Substantial expansion of studies, demonstrations, and consultation in 
the development and improvement of programs for the prevention and con- 
trol of chronic disease and promotion of health services for older persons, 
and initiation of a program of special project grants for the development, 
field testing, and demonstration of new and improved services in these fields. 

3. Initiation of a public health program specifically aimed at the reduc- 
tion of the toll of death and disability from accidents—the fourth leading 
cause of death and the first for ages 1 through 34. 

4. Additional funds for the graduate training of professional public health 
workers of State and local health agencies to increase the number and 
competencies of personnel to staff new and expanded public health programs, 
and increased career development training of Public Health Service phy- 
sicians, nurses, and other professional personnel needed to meet the needs 
of the Service. 

5. Further development of community field studies to evaluate effective- 
ness of current public health methods and test new methods and organization 
in actual practice. 

6. Expansion of occupational health services to improve and protect the 
health of American workers, 

These program operations are discussed in more detail below. Together they 
constitute a balanced program of research and development, financial and tech- 
nical assistance, and national leadership directed toward the extension and im- 
provement of preventive health services throughout the country. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The general health grant provides funds to help States and local communities 
finance the basic foundation staff and services of their preventive health pro- 
grams and the inauguration and development of new program services. These 
funds, in conjunction with State and locally appropriated moneys, are used, 
among other things, to: 

1. Employ health officers, public health nurses, health educators, and 
sanitarians and sanitary engineers to provide preventive health services in 
local communities. 
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2. Provide laboratory diagnostic services to assist health officials and 
private physicians in the identification and diagnosis of communicable and 
chronic diseases in the community, including an increasing emphasis on the 
newer techniques for diagnosing virus diseases. 

3. Purchase vaccines and hold immunization clinics for the prevention and 
control of such diseases as poliomyelitis, diphtheria, and smallpox. 

4. Provide community sanitation services for the protection of water and 
milk supplies, restaurant and food sanitation, radiological health services, 
air pollution abatement, and other protective health services of an environ- 
mental nature. 

5. Provide occupational health services to industrial workers. 

6. Establish and expand programs for the prevention and contro! of 
chronic diseases, maintenance and improvement of health of older persons, 
accident prevention, and other new and emerging programs which advances 
in scientific knowledge now make possible. 

7. Provide public health training for State and local health department 
personnel. 

The prevention of disease and premature death and disability from disease is 
in a considerable measure purchasable. A community, a state, or a nation can, 
through its financial support of public health programs, determine within limits 
many of the kinds of diseases from which its citizens will suffer; the amount 
of premature death, disability, and economic loss which will result; and the 
general level of health which will prevail over a period of time. 

Public health services, purchased with local, State, and Federal funds, have 
resulted in remarkable declines in malaria, typhoid fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
infant and maternal mortality, tuberculosis mortality, syphilis, and more recently 
paralytic poliomyelitis. Maintenance of the advances made in the prevention 
and control of these diseases and the further reduction of incidence and deaths 
from them require continued vigilance on the part of public health officials and 
the continued application of the same types of preventive and control tech- 
niques and services to protect the expanding population of the country. 

During recent years, great advances have been made in medical and public 
health knowledge as a result of scientific research and investigations. Although 
there are many aspects of preventive medicine for which answers are not yet 
known, our potentialities for preventing and controlling diseases are far ahead of 
the extent to which such knowledge is being applied today. In large segments 
of potential disease prevention and control, therefore, communities, States, and 
the Federal Government have as yet failed to buy for their citizens the degree 
of health protection and life protection which is now purchasable. 

This appropriation estimate contains $15 million for grants to States on a 
formula basis to be used as the Federal Government’s 1958 contribution to the 
local-State-Federal partnership program of purchasing better health and a re- 
duction in disease, disability, and premature death for the people of the Nation. 
This represents an increase of $3 million over the 1957 level and would bring 
the dollar level of the general health grant just over the 1947 appropriation of 
$14,250,000. 

In the 10 years since 1947, however, the costs of providing public health serv- 
ices have risen sharply as a result of salary increases and increased costs of 
supplies, materials, and other operating expenses. In addition, during this 
same period the population of the United States was increased by 16.6 percent. 

-artially as a result of the level of Federal financial support for public health 
operations during the past several years, State and local preventive health 
programs have remained virtually at a standstill during a period when the tre- 
mendous growth in population and the discovery of vast amounts of scientific 
knowledge have created a need for rapid growth and development. 

For the current fiscal year of 1957 the Congress appropriated an increase 
of $2,275,000 in the general health grant—the first increase in this grant since 
1950. We have been very gratified by the significant program advances which 
these additional funds have enabled State and local health officials to under- 
take. Attached for the information of the committee is a summary of some 
of the new program services which State health officers have reported to us as 
resulting from these additional funds. This report is indicative of the great 
needs which exist for program advancements in State and local health agencies 
and of the interest and eagerness of State and local health officials to direct addi- 
tional funds into high priority services. 

Based on these 1957 experiences with increased funds in this grant and the 
known needs for further program advancements, we are confident that the $3 
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million increase proposed for 1958 will result in even greater public health gains, 
particularly in the following areas : 


1. Initiation and expansion of programs for chronic disease control and 
health services for older persons. 


2. Strengthening of the staffing of local health units for more adequate 
and broader local preventive health programs. 


3. Increased training of public health personnel to provide more efficient 
and effective modern public health services. 
4. Inauguration of programs for such new and vital health needs as 


accident prevention, radiological health protection, air pollution abatement, 
and lahoratory services for virus diseases. 


TRAINEESHIP GRANTS 


‘Title 1 of the Health Amendments Act of 1956 established a program of trainee- 
ship awards and grants for the graduate or specialized public health training 
of professional health personnel. Under this program, for which the Congress 
appropriated $1 million in 1957, traineeship awards are made directly to profes- 
sional health personnel by the Public Health Service and through grants to 
schools of public health and schools offering graduate public health nursing 
training. 

Despite the fact that the act was passed and funds appropriated only a month 
or 6 weeks before the beginning of the school term last fall, the response to the 
availability of these traineeships has been large. 

Approvable applications have been received for over 550 traineeships during 
the current academic year. With the funds available this year it has been 
possible to approve only about 275 man-years of traineeships—or about half the 
number for which applications were received. In the administration of the 
program, emphasis has been placed on attracting new people into the field of pub- 
lic health, on training younger people, and on providing an initial 1 year of 
training to as many professional persons as available funds would permit. The 
extent to which it has been possible to meet these goals has been particularly 
gratifying. Of the 308 traineeships awarded through December 31, 1956, 237 
were given to persons under 35 years of age, 297 were given to individuals with 
no previous graduate public health training, and 215 were awarded to individuals 
with no more than 2 years of previous public health training (of whom 134 were 
completely new recruits to the public health field). 

The need for large numbers of more adequately trained professional personnel 
continues to remain acute throughout the United States. There are over 9,000 
professional personnel now employed in State and local health departments who 
have not had at least 1 year of graduate public health training. Newer public 
health programs are requiring a reorientation and refresher training for present 
personnel to operate with maximum effectiveness. Just as in any specialty, a 
public health worker must know the tools and techniques of his profession in 
order to provide the most satisfactory and efficient service to the people and 
must keep this knowledge up to date. 

In addition, there are over 500 trained professional public health personnel 
who leave the public health field each year because of death, retirement, resigna- 
tion, marriage, or other cause. It requires, therefore, the training of at least 


this many new people each year merely to offset this loss and maintain the status 
quo. 


For these reasons, a total of $2 million is included in the 1958 estimate for 


the traineeship program. This amount, representing an increase of $1 million 
over the initial appropriation in 1957, will be sufficient to provide 1 year of grad- 
uate public health training for approximately 500 persons. The same general 
criteria will be followed in 1958 in the selection of trainees in order to attract 
the maximum number of new and young people into the public health field. In 
addition, some traineeships will be awarded to well-qualified applicants who have 
expressed an interest in becoming teachers of public health in graduate schools. 

The response to this program to date has been highly satisfactory. The educa- 
tional institutions have been well pleased with the caliber of individuals to whom 
traineeships have been awarded, State and local health agencies have been grati- 
fied at being able to obtain training for more of their personnel while at the 
same time they have been stimulated to increase their own training activities with 
State and Federal grant-in-aid funds. 
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RESFARCH IN COMMUNT?TY HEALTH PRACTICE 


In 1957 there was appropriated approximately $100,000 to plan and initiate 
some fundamental and comprehensive field research in community public health 
practice. The purpose of these community research studies is to evaluate in a 
comprehensive and scientific manner the effectiveness of traditional local health 
practices in meeting current health needs of the people and to identify and dem- 
onstrate such new concepts of community organization, health services, and staff- 
ing as might be indicated by the changing character of the social, economic, and 
health status of communities. 

We view these research studies with considerable urgency. Dynamie changes 
in social and economic conditions have taken place since the traditional concepts 
of local public health services were developed a quarter of a century ago. Great 
advances have been made in medical practice and even greater potentialities exist 
for the future. Twenty-five vears ago the pressing public health problems were 
in the fields of communicable disease control, sanitation, and maternal and 
child health. Traditional public health services—and the community organiza- 
tion and staffing created to provide these services—were designed to meet these 
problems. 

These are still important public health problems today and much remains to 
be done to maintain the tremendous advances made in these fields and to com- 
plete the control of these problems. In addition, however, we have seen the emer- 
gence of new public health problems, such as chronic diseases, mental illness, 
accidents, and special health needs of migratory workers. 

The type of community organization, staffing, and services designed for the 
older type health problems may not be best suited for combatting these newer 
problems. The community research in public health practice being initiated this 
year is designed to find out what is the best type or types of local public health 
practice to meet today’s health needs with modern scientific knowledge. 

An increase of $132,100 is included in the 1958 appropriation estimate for these 
studies. This increase in funds will permit an intensification and expansion of 
the research activities based on the planning that has taken place this year. It 
will provide for research in an additional community; for initiation of a pilot 
study to increase the supply and improve the utilization of nurses in public health 
practice; and for research work in the provision of more adequate public health 
services to migratory workers. 

We have been much gratified by the enthusiasm in the public health profession 
generally to the initiation of this type of community field research which has 
been made possible by the 1957 appropriation. There is every reason to believe 
that the same kinds of significant advances in knowledge and practice will result 
from this type of research as from the basic scientific research carried out in 
laboratories. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


This 1958 appropriation estimate also includes an increase of 16 positions in 
the career development program for Public Health Service medical, nursing, 
health education, and other professional personnel. The expanding needs of 
the Service for staffing responsible consultative and program directing positions 
require a larger program of career development than has been possible in the 
past. The requirements of these responsible positions of national leadership call 
for individuals with comprehensive experience which can be gained only through 
planned rotating assignments in State and local health departments, in schools 
of public health, and in other positions where the individual can secure a broad, 
varied, and well-supervised background. 

The present career development program funds are sufficient for only ten 
positions. This has proved to be inadequate to meet current needs for per- 
sonnel qualified by experience and education for key positions in the public 
health specialties. Looking into the future, it is apparent that the needs of the 
Service for these experienced personne: will be even greater as a result of pro- 
gram expansion and retirement of key personnel. An increase of $98,000 is 
proposed, therefore, to provide the necessary career-development opportunities 
for younger officers to qualify them to fill these responsible positions of national 
leadership. 

HEALTH OF THE AGED AND CHRONIC DISEASE 


The chronic disease and health problems of the aged are recognized as the 
most costly and extensive of all public-health problems. In 1950 more than 
28 million people suffered from chronic disease or impairment; of these over 5 


p 
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million were seriously disabled and required prolonged periods of medical care. 
As our population ages these disabilities accumulate, since many of the chronic 
diseases are recognized as diseases of older people. The seriousness of the 
current situation is reflected in these data. The need for an accelerated pre- 
ventive program is immediate. 

The growing economic toll of the chronic diseases—three-quarters of a bil- 
lion man-days lost from productivity—annual public expenditures of $1.5 bil- 
lion for medical and hospital services plus $1.5 billion for cash benefits—gives 
some indication of the dimensions of the problem. 

Since chronic illness strikes especially at older people, it is vitally im- 
portant to face the sobering fact that by 1970 the population of 65 years and over 
will increase to 20 million from the present 14 million. 

There has been a widespread, growing realization at all levels of govern- 
ment and among the foremost health authorities that action is urgently needed 
to combat this serious problem. 

In the face of these serious problems, an increase of $2,158,200 is requested 
in 1958. Of this amount, $1,500,000 is for special-project grants. This increase 
will permit a vigorous three-pronged attack on the problems of the aged and 
chronically ill through: 

1. An intensified developmental research effort designed to find new and 
improved methods and techniques for the prevention, detection, and care 
of chronic illnesses, with special emphasis in the health problems of the aged. 

2. An intensified program to stimulate the application of proven tech- 
niques and methods. 

3. A program of special project grants designed to bring to bear the 
various available competencies in the public health field on the above prob- 
lems—including State and local health departments, voluntary agencies, 
schools, and universities. 

Our approach involves a vigorous attack directed to several segments of the 
population—to the early and middle adult group in order to find early those con- 
ditions which, if unattended, may lead to severe disability in later life, to the 
well, older person to conserve and maintain his health, and to the chronically 
ill and disabled aged to assure that maximum care and restorative services are 
availabie. 

For the first segment of our population, the early and middle adult group, 
real gains have already been recorded in the vital fields of diabetes detection, 
in the prevention of blindness resulting from glaucoma, and in the stimulation 
of periodic health examinations, thus demonstrating the progress now pos- 
sible in these areas. vith the vigorous program stimulation work now organ- 
ized and in operation and the intensive and expanded training program being 
planned, these gains can be increased and repeated in other fields. 

For the second segment, the well, older person, community-health programs 
for older people are being organized in many parts of the Nation. They need to 
be extended to every American community. And some of the techniques for 
doing this are now available. Nothing remains but action—action along many 
lines. 

For the third group, the reservoir of aged disabled and chronically ill, patient- 
care services utilizing home-care techniques, day-hospital care, and restora- 
tive services are being developed in some of our larger population centers. Much 


remains to be done for this group which continues to grow in size and impor- 
tance. 





DEVELOPMENTAL RESEARCH TO FASHION BETTER TOOLS 


Extensive developmental and study projects designed to provide new and to 
improve current techniques and methods for application in community health 
of the aged and chronic-disease programs are planned. In the area of prevention 
and early detection of specific chronic diseases, we will continue studies of 
specific detection devices and techniques and studies of the epidemiology of 
diabetes, glaucoma, and nephritis. Increasing emphasis will be given to the 
study and development of more effective periodic health examinations. Methods 
for providing or improving such patient-care services for the aged and chronically 
ill as home care, restorative services, the use of day-care centers, and nutrition 
services will be studied, appraised, improved, and new techniques developed. 
Studies of education techniques for use in patient, public, and professional edu- 
cation regarding the health of the aged and chronic disease will be initiated. 
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PUTTING KNOWLEDGE INTO ACTION 


Concurrent efforts to hasten the application of proven techniques at the State 
and community level are planned. The broad lines of advance in application 
include early detection of diabetes and glaucoma; establishment of geriatric 
health maintenance clinics; establishment of day centers for health maintenance 
and counseling; education for the community, the patient, and his family, and 
at the professional level; organized home care; improving nursing home stand- 
ards; and restorative services. 

The development of effective local programs will be greatly accelerated by 
prompt and adequate Federal action, through consultation and dissemination 
of information and through demonstrations and technical assistance utilizing 
project grant authority and funds. The regional seminar technique has proved 
successful in helping spread diabetes detection work throughout the country and 
it is equally appropriate for development of health of the aged programs. The 
accumulation of many years of experience in consultation and demonstration 
is now available for those State and local health departments which are pre- 
pared (as a large number of them are) for an all-out attack on chronic illness 
and health problems of older people. 

Significant progress in glaucoma detection has been made during the past 
year and, with the aid of a distinguished group of consultants, plans are well 
advanced for moving ahead as rapidly in this problem area (which accounts 
for one-eighth of all blindness in the United States) as in the area of diabetes 
detection. In the latter area the estimated backlog of 1 million undetected 
diabetics will diminish as rapidly as Federal, State, and local resources are co- 
ordinated and directed toward the development of adequate community pro- 
grams. The requisite knowledge and tools for successful operation of these 
programs are now available, and it is anticipated that fiscal year 1958 will see 
an unprecedented demonstration of their effectiveness on a truly nationwide 
basis. 

Restorative services, developed to meet the special needs of older people, 
will receive greatly expanded support. It has been established that a significant 
proportion of disabled elderly patients can be restored to a useful level of self- 
eare through methods now being employed in some of our larger care facilities. 
Coupled with a vigorous program for maintaining and improving the standards 
of nursing homes, this emphasis on restoration will go far toward rounding 
out a balanced program of health maintenance for older persons. 

Finally, the training function is an all-important one in the health of the aged 
and chronic-disease field at this time. No function of the Federal Government 
in the health area can be expected to prove more fruitful in the immediate 
future than the multiplication of those special professional skills required by 
these extensive and complex problems. 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


The purpose of the $1,500,000 requested for special project grants is to pin- 
point special financial assistance to agencies and institutions to conduct experi- 
ments, pilot tests, or demonstrations to find new or better methods to provide 
health services for the aged and chronically ill. Through such experiments and 
demonstrations it will be possible to develop and field test new program opera- 
tions and techniques and to demonstrate their applicability for widespread adop- 
tion. By conducting such operations through special project grants to State, 
loeal, and voluntary agencies, it will be possible to gain the advantage of the 
publie health talent available among employees of non-Federal health organiza- 
tions and encourage and stimulate the adoption of effective programs in State 
and local health agencies. They will also have the effect of stimulating and 
encouraging States and communities in the development of improved health 
services for the chronically ill and aged. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


The maintenance and protection of the health of the American worker and 
his productivity in a constantly changing industrial technology presents a serious 
problem for the health professions. 

Our occupational health program is dedicated to helping in the solution of 
these problems by (1) conducting research on the health problems of workers 
and (2) stimulating the provision of those preventive medical services which 
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are best applied at or through the place of employment. While the immediate 
application of such measures has been and will continue to be supported largely 
by private enterprise, government at the national level cannot escape its respon- 
sibility for research leadership and for conscientious, impartial analysis of 
these many problems to determine how they may be met best. 

That these needs are being met only partially is suggesting by the fact that 
more than 100,000 new cases of occupational diseases are estimated to occur 
in the United States each year. These represent diseases that are recognized 
as clearly occupational in origin and that are preventable provided the neces- 
sary measures are promptly and efficiently applied. How many other diseases 
may have an occupational component in their origin remains one of the larger, 
unsolved problems in disease prevention. 

The requested increase of $134,100 will enable the occupational health pro- 
gram to expand its research in basic toxicology and pulmonary physiology. It 
will enable the program to expand and improve professional and technical serv- 
ices to States to help them in their development of programs designed to meet 
their specific needs. Our analyses of employee health services in the smaller 
industries indicate that, while many of the smaller plants recognize the many 
benefits of such services, considerable assistance is required in the development 
of plans suited to their widely varying needs. Part of the increase will enable 
us to strengthen our services in this area. Expansion will be made of studies 
underway to determine the effects of external factors such as heat, light, and 
noise on the health of the worker. Research in human engineering will lead to 
methods of determining the health effects of stress and strain on the worker 
in an increasingly mechanistic environment. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Accidents must now be recognized as a major public health problem. They 
are the fourth leading cause of death. However, it is a matter of special con- 
cern that they are the leading cause of death of Americans from ages 1 through 
34. For this reason, accidents are also the leading cause of productive man- 
years lost annually in the United States, Disabling injuries add to the toll with 
over 9 million persons disabled each year, of whom over 300,000 are permanently 
disabled. In fact the loss of life and incapacity resulting from accidents, espe- 
cially among the younger age groups, is greater than any known disease. Stated 
in economic terms, the annual monetary loss alone from accidents has been esti- 
mated to be at least $10 billion. 

The public health profession can make a major contribution toward the reduc- 
tion of deaths, injuries, and losses due to accidents. The same scientific ap- 
proach which has curbed many of the great communicable disease killers can be 
applied to this ranking cause of death and disability. 

In 1958 it is planned to undertake a program of accident prevention with 
special emphasis on highway and home accidents. This program will follow the 
well established public-health approach of thorough investigations to determine 
the basic causes with subsequent development and application of methods for 
prevention and control. There already exists a considerable body of knowledge 
developed from pilot studies, experience, and empirical evidence which, if applied, 
would result in a considerable reduction in the number of accidents needlessly 
occurring each year on the highways and in the home. The Public Health Service 
is in an excellent position to use its established relationships with State and 
local health departments and other organizations to bring these preventive and 
control methods to the community level as they are developed, 

In addition to working to reduce the number of accidents, we will work to 
minimize injuries from those accidents which will inevitably occur. Epidemi- 
ologic studies of injury-producing factors will help us to devise methods to re- 
duce the injury potential of accidents. 

Special attention must be given to the problem of accidental poisonings which 
now cause between 2,000 and 3,000 deaths annually; and, for every such death, it 
is estimated that there are 150 to 200 nonfatal poisonings. The many complex 
problems involved in preventing and obviating the effects of accidental poisonings 
have led to the development of poison-control centers in many of the large medical 
centers throughout the United States. These centers supply “on the spot” life- 
saving information to physicians called upon in cases of accidental posionings. 
In 1958 it is proposed to establish in the Public Health Service, as an essential 
part of the accident-prevention program, a National Poison Information Center 
to serve as a clearinghouse for information regarding new, poisonous substances 
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and new hazards. Reports from each of the cooperating centers will be received 
at intervals and analyzed, and the information developed will be distributed, 
not only to the poison-control centers, but also to other interested State and 
local organizations. Establishment of such a center in the Public Health Service 
has been recommended by the subcommittee on chemical poisons of the American 
Public Health Association. Technical assistance and consultation will be pro- 
vided to medical centers and others for the development and operation of pre- 
vention and control activities. 

An increase of $300,000 is requested for fiscal year 1958 to permit us to carry 


out this important program aimed at reducing the toll of disease and disability 
stemming from accidents. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


I would like to discuss what the effects will be in reducing this estimate from 
$24,609,000 to $19,592,000, or a net decrease of $5,017,000. 


Grants 


The House action reduced the general health grant to States by $3 million 
below the 1958 budget estimate. The reduction in grant-in-aid funds in the 
“Assistance to States, general,” appropriation is of serious concern. In view of 
the steady increase in population to be served, the rising costs of doing business, 
and the new and complex problems facing health departments, the need to rally 
the public health forces throughout the Nation is urgent. The proposed increase 
of $3 million in the general health grant was viewed as a minimum one to help 
hold the line. This reduction would result in the provision of fewer and less 
adequate preventive health services in States and communities throughout the 
Nation. It would mean fewer county health nurses, fewer local health officers, 
less laboratory diagnostic services, and less communicable disease-control serv- 
ices. The increased costs of providing services, the inadequacy of present 
services, and the opportunities for inauguration of new services based on recent 
research findings emphasize the importance of the additional grant funds which 
were included in the 1958 budget. In addition, the special project grant request 
of $1.5 million represented a badly needed specific stimulation to State and local 


governments to undertake activities to improve the health conditions of the aged 
and chronically ill. 


Technical assistance 


The elimination of the proposed increase for technical-assistance activities of 
$302,000 strikes at 2 of the most vital needs of the Public Health Service. 

1. The need to reevaluate existing methods and approaches in the light of 
current problems and circumstances. 

2. The demand for highly trained professional personnel of a caliber that can 
furnish the needed leadership in public health. 

The reduction will force the curtailment of the study of public-health practices 
begun last year, just at a time when the project was swinging into action on a 
very carefully designed plan. The beginning of this project was made possible 
by an increase appropriated last year. This reduction in funds will curtail it 
just as it was well underway. It is designed to use an actual community as a 
test tube for developing more efficient methods of providing effective modern-day 
preventive health services to the people. The Surgeon General has stressed 
the need for this activity as follows: 

“Our health services need better methods for dealing with these problems in the 
local community. They need to appraise and reorient their existing programs, 
to experiment in new fields, to employ every available means of improving their 
efficiency. I have recommended emphasis on these administrative ideas to our 
colleagues in the States, and shall insist on it in the Public Health Service.” 

The failure to obtain the requested increase will require the study to be tailored 
in a fashion which will not permit the evaluation to be made on the carefull) 
planned basis which is desirable to obtain the most effective results. 

The House action also eliminated $98,000 included in the estimate for the career 
development of PHS personnel. With the tremendous growth and development 
of public-health problems in recent years the demands upon the Public Health 
Service have steadily grown. Because of its responsibilities for national leader- 
ship, for program direction, and for consultative services, the Service needs per 
sonnel with broad backgrounds of experience and training. These funds would 
be used to provide an orderly career development program for such personnel to 
insure that loter in their careers they could satisfactorily carry out the Service's 
responsibility. 
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Health of the aged and chronic disease 


The budget request for the health of the aged and chronic disease ‘program 
had been pared by administrative action to what was considered a minimum es- 
sential level prior to submission to Congress. This is evident when the budget 
increase of $658,000 requested for that program is viewed against the extent of 
the problem—28 million people in this country suffering from chronic illnesses and 
impairments at an overall annual cost of $3 billion. The House reduction of 
approximately $200,000 will curtail specifically planned developmental studies 
aimed at producing new and improved methods for early detection, prevention, 
and amelioration of these disabling conditions which particularly affect people 
over 65, and expediting their application in State and local programs, 


Occupational health 


The proposed budget included a $134,100 increase for the occupational health 
program in the Public Health Service. The level of the occupationai-health pro- 
gram has declined substantially as workload and problems have grown over 
recent years. Disallowance of the increase provided under the budget request 
will curtail services vital to the maintenance and protection of the health of the 
American worker. The reduction would eliminate proposed research studies 
concerning toxicological hazards to workers, and patterns of morbidity and 
mortality among workers. In view of the new hazards and stresses affecting 
the health of workers which the tremendous expansion and change in industrial 
operations of our Nation pose, it is a matter of concern to delay the launching 
of a research program geared to meet these problems. In addition, the reduc- 
tion will curtail the development of employees’ health programs and the provi- 
sion of badly needed training courses in occupational-health problems and indus- 
trial nursing which are designed to help States and localities develop more ade- 
quate occupational-health programs. 


Appeal requested 


It is urgently requested that $4,500,000 be restored to the budget for (1) general 
health grants ($3 million) and (2) special project grants to improve the health 


conditions of the aged and chronically ill ($1,500,000) and the language related 
thereto. 


STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM INAUGURATION AND EXPANSION RESULT- 
ING FROM INCREASES IN GENERAL HEALTH GRANT FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The congressional appropriation for general health grants to States was in- 
creased from $9,725,000 (excluding the $4,500,000 earmarked for poliomyelitis 
activities) in 1956 to $12 million in 1957. 

On the following pages are summarized the highlights of program inaugura- 
tions and expansions which States have reported that they have been able to 
undertake as a result of the increased allotments of general health grant funds 
in 1957. The public health program developments that have been made possible 
by these new funds cover a wide variety of activities for the improvement of 
specific public-health programs in addition to reflecting major utilization of the 
funds for strengthening local health services and public health training programs. 
Local health services 


The 1957 increase in general health grants has resulted in the strengthening 
and expansion of local health department programs in more than half of the 
States. The following examples are typical of the local health programs that have 
been made possible with these increased Federal grants: 

1. Establishment of sanitation and nursing services in unorganized counties 
in Colorado. 

2. Establishment of a new county health department in Ogden, Utah. 

3. Establishment of a home-safety program in Mendocino County, Calif. 

4. Initiation of a comprehensive air-pollution study in Shasta County, Calif. 

5. Increase in sanitation services in Skagit, Grant, and Grays Harbor Counties 
in Washington. 

6. Eight additional sanitary-engineering positions in district offices in New 
York to work on radiological health, air sanitation, and home-accident programs. 

7. Establishment of four local health departments in Virginia. 

8. Employment of additional nursing and sanitation personnel in local health 
departments in West Virginia. 

9. Employment of additional nursing personnel for local health departments in 
Tennessee. 
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10. Add additional sanitation staff to district offices in Kansas. 

11. Employ two additional supervisory nurses in local districts in North 
Dakota. 

12. Employ nurses and sanitarians for counties in Arkansas that now have 
no such personnel. 

13. Establish three new local health departments in Louisiana. 


14. Employment of 18 new nurses and 2 new sanitarians in local health de- 
partments of Oklahoma. 
Training 

Approximately half of the States are using the increased general health grants 
to increase or reactivate public health training activities. Typical examples are: 

1. “‘We have been able to allow for the training of certain laboratory person- 
nel, industrial hygienist, radiological health and air sanitation personnel which 
we would not have been able to do without the supplemental allotments” (New 
Jersey). 

2. “A major portion of the additicnal allotment in general health services has 
gone toward augmenting the professional training program of the State depart- 
ment of health. The general health funds expended for this purpose have nearly 
doubled for this year over last year” (Pennsylvania). 

3. A training center has been established in Warren County, Ky., to provide 
orientation and training for new local health department employees of the 
State. 

4, “This increased appropriation has also enabled the State board of health 
to increase the program of training of public-health workers. At present, there 
are 3 physicians, 4 nurses, and 1 engineer in training at Chapel Hill” (North 
Carolina). 

5. Training for 5 nurses, 1 physician, and 1 engineer in Tennessee which would 
not have been possible without the increased funds. 

6, Inaugurate a program of training for local health personnel in Nebraska. 

7. “During the next few months training activities will be expanded througn 
the granting of more scholarships for advanced training and increasing in- 
service training and orientation. In addition, the teaching of public-health prin- 
ciples and preventive medicine to junior and senior medical students is being 
stepped up” (Arkansas). 

8. Training of one additional physician and sanitarian in New Mexico. 

9. Doubled the training of personnel in Oklahoma with 1 local health officer, 1 
nutritionist, and 6 nurses in school this year. 

10. “The entire increase, plus funds from other sources, is being used to reac- 
tivate a program of professional training for State and local public health 
work” (Idaho). 

Laboratory services 


A substantial number of States are using their increased grant funds to im- 
prove laboratory services. It is particularly significant that a number of States 
are initiating virology laboratory programs. Typical examples are: 

1. Initiation of laboratory services for diabetes program in New York. 

2. “A good portion of the additional Federal allotment has gone into labora- 
tory services. We have been able to employ an assistant director and to ex- 
pand our laboratory diagnostic work, including more virus testing, bacteriphage 
typing for staphylococci and enteric organism typing” (Pennsylvania). 

3. Initiation of phage typing for staff organisms and employment of two virol- 
ogists in Tennessee. 

4. “Under other new activities should be included the inauguration for the first 
time of a virus laboratory in connection with the public health laboratory in 
Grand Forks. We also contemplate starting virus work in the Bismarck Labora- 
tory beginning January 1, 1957. These are services that could not have been fur- 
nished without increased general health money” (North Dakota). 

5. Additional laboratory staff has been added in Colorado to inaugurate a 
program of evaluation, standardization and improvement of local public and 
private laboratory services. 

6. A virologist and microbiologist have been added to the staff of the Washing- 
ton State laboratory. 


Environmental health service 


Several States are using the increased funds for expanding and improving 
sanitation services. Some examples are: 








ae 
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1. A sanitary engineering position in Maine has been restored which had been 
abolished when general health grants were reduced several years ago. In addi- 
tion, badly needed laboratory equipment has been purchased for the engineering 
division. 


2. An additional sanitarian has been added in West Virginia to do milk sanita- 
tion work. 


3. An additional sanitary engineer has been added to the engineering division 
staff in North Carolina. 


4. A drug inspector and insect and rodent control supervisor have been em- 
ployed in South Carolina. 

5. Tennessee has increased its staff on the milk sanitation program and has 
been able to purchase badly needed water laboratory equipment. 

6. Two engineers have been added to the staff in Missouri. 

7. Two sanitarians have been added to the staff in Montana. 


Occupational health services 


A number of States have expanded their programs of occupational health with 
the increased general health funds. Some examples are: 

1. “Increased services from the division of occupational health will be made 
available to all county health departments with the employment of two engineers 
and by raising the director of the division from a part-time to a full-time status” 
(Kentucky). 

2. “A liberal expansion of the activities of the section on occupational health 
has been inaugurated, largely because of this increased allotment’ (North 
Carolina). 

3. An engineering chemist for a new air pollution study has been added in 
Tennessee. 


Initiation and expansion of other programs 

Diabetes control. 

1. New York has inaugurated for the first time a diabetes detection and control 
program with the additional funds. 

2. Kentucky has inaugurated a mass blood testing program for diabetes de- 
tection. 

Aging and chronic diseases.— 

1. New Jersey has added a nurse to its chronic disease program. 

2. Activities have. been expanded in the bureau of gerontology in Missouri. 

Health education.— 


1. Massachusetts has strengthened its health education program through the 
addition of staff. 

2. North Carolina has employed an additional health education consultant to 
work with local health units and program divisions. 

Nutrition services.— 

1. Pennsylvania has expanded its nutrition program. 

2. Kentucky has initiated a survey of the nutritional status of children in- 
fected with intestinal parasites, including hemoglobin determination and home 
sanitation. 

3. North Carolina has been able to add one nutritionist to its program. 

Vital statistics.— 

1. Rhode Island has been able to add staff to overcome a heavy backlog of work 
in its vital statistics program. 

2. Tennessee has added two persons to work on adoptions because of the in- 
creased work load caused by registration of foreign adoptions. 

8. Wyoming has expanded its staff to provide more comprehensive and current 
data to program directors and the public. 

Hospital and nursing home licensing.— 

1. West Virginia has added an engineer to their program of hosiptal licensing. 

2. Tennessee has been able to add one staff member to handle the increased vol- 
ume of inspections required for nursing homes. 

8. Colorado and Wyoming have inaugurated a program of establishing and 
enforcing standards and providing consultation for hospitals, nursing homes, and 
convalescent homes. 

Civil defense——Missouri has inaugurated a program of medical health civil 
defense with the increased funds. 

Dental services —Louisiana has been able to add a dental health consultant to 
its staff. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Senator Hiri. Dr. Haldeman, we are delighted to have you. You 
are an old friend of the committee, and we welcome you and anything 
you have to say. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Might I speak a few words to the entire appropriation for “Assist- 
ance to States.” 

Senator Hitt. Yes; proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you. 

This appropriation provides funds for a variety of activities de- 
signed to support, strengthen, and extend preventive health services 
in the United States. Public health and preventive medicine pays 
impressive dividends in terms of lower medical and welfare costs, and 
greater economic growth of the country. 

Federal, State, and local units of the Government spend approxi- 
mately $4 billion annually on costs of hospital and medical care and 
make additional larger expenditures of from $1 to $2 billion on welfare 
payments to those families whose breadwinners are incapacitated on 
account of illness. 

PROGRAM EXPANSION 


The appropriation estimate for 1958 provides for a number of pro- 
gram expansions designed to put into active community practice the 
advances in medical and public health knowledge which research has 
— eee These programs include: 

Additional funds for general health grants to States to strength- 
ene moter basic community health services. 

2. Substantial expansion of programs for chronic diseases and 
health services for our older citizens through (a) the initiation of a 
prograin of special project grants for demonstration of improved 
services in these fields; and (6) an expanded program in our own 
studies, demonstrations, and consultative activities in the field of 
chronic diseases and health services for the aged. 

The expansion of the program initi: ated this year under title I 
of ‘the Health Amendments Act of 1956 for special training of profes- 
sional public health workers. 

4. Further research in the area of community health practices: to 
provide a better yardstick for measurement of what the health prob- 
lems are; to develop better practices for delivery of public health 
services to the people; and to identify and field test the most effective 
patterns of community organization, staffing, and services 

5. Increased career developme nt of Public Health Service profes- 
sional staff to meet our growing need for broadly experienced 
pers ULI nel, 

6. Increased research and development in our accident prevention 
programs. 

7. An expansion of occupational health services to improve and pro- 
tect the health of American workers. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


I would like to discuss briefly what the effects will be of the House 
action of reducing this estimate from $24,609,000 to $19,592,000, or a 
net decrease of $:! 5.017 7.000. 
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‘The House action reduced the general health grants to States by $3 
million below the 1958 budget estimate. This reduction in grant-in- 
aid funds in the “Assistance to States, General,” appropriation is of 
serious concern. 

The public health picture today is by no means static. We have 
made a lot of progress in the last 25 years; however, these health gains 
of the past are being threatened. The rapid growth of our population 
and increases in costs of doing business over the past 10 years have, 
by a process of attrition, weakened the public health structure of the 
country. Despite an increase in population of about 18 million since 
1950, the number of physicians, nurses, and engineers working in State 
and local health departments has remained virtually the same. Such 
increases as we have had in personnel have largely bide concentrated 
in metropolitan areas with actual decreases in the number of people 
working in the more isolated areas. This reduction would result in 
a less adequate preventive health service throughout the Nation. 

In addition, the special project request of a million and a half dol- 
lars represents a badly needed stimulation of State and local govern- 
ments to undertake activities to improve health conditions of the aged 
and chronically ill. 


FUNDS FOR LOCAL COUNTY HEALTH UNITS 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me a minute, before you leave your general 
funds to the States, or this $3 million. 

As you say, it would go to hold the line really in your local county 
health units; isn’t that true 4 

Dr. Harpeman. Correct. 

Senator Hiix. As you state here: 

This reduction would result in the provision of fewer and less adequate pre- 
veutive health services in States and communities throughout the Nation. It 
would mean fewer county health nurses, fewer local health officers, less labora- 
tory diagnostic services, and less communicable disease control services. 

In other words, these funds go right to the army that is on duty 
every hour and every day and every minute of the hour for the pro- 
tection of people against those diseases from which they can be pro- 
tected if we will have sufficient force to provide it. Is not that right? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. That is the basic framework upon 
which more specialized services are rendered. 

For instance, at the present time if it were not for this basic staff, 
we wouldn’t be nearly as far ahead in our poliomyelitis vaccination 
program. They are there full time and are able to organize the types 
of programs which are most adequate to take care of these more spec- 
ialized programs as they come along. 


SALK VACCINE PROGRAM 


Senator Hitn. Well, what it meant was that when we got the Salk 
vaccine, we had the army ready to do the job, we had the machinery, 
we had the organization, we had the doctors, we had the nurses, and 
we had the setup to move right in and take advantage of the benefits 
of the vaccine. If we had not had this machinery and setup it would 
have taken a great deal more time and money, and all of that business 
to get sucha result. Is not that true? 
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Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Hinz. I can well remember when we had diseases such as 
typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, malaria, smallpox, and many other 
such diseases which are now largely things of the past. I understand 
there are some doctors practicing medicine today that never even 
saw a case of typhoid fever. I had typhoid fever, my wife had typhoid 
fever, and my father-in-law died of typhoid fever. These are things 
of the past. They would not be things of the past, however, but for 
these very services and this very army that you are speaking about 
here now; is not that true ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Now I thought it would be better, instead of waiting 
until the end, to take these items up as we went through them. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Senator Porrer. That is a very good idea. I am a little curious 
about this. I understand your request of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the item of “Assistance to States, general,” was $24,348,000, but 
then the Bureau of the Budget gave you more than that, didn’t they? 
I mean, they allowed you more than your request, the Bureau of the 
Budget? How did that happen? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. However, after our original sub- 
mission of $24,348,000, there was included an appropriation request 
of a million and a half dollars for special project grants, so that Bu- 
reau of the Budget action resulted in a $1,239,000 decrease in relation 
to the total amount requested of them. 

Senator Porrer. I see. In other words, your original budget re- 
quest didn’t include the million and a half? 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS FOR AGED 


Mr. Ketry. That had originally been submitted as a request for new 
legislation with respect to the special project grants authority with 
respect to the aged and chronically ill, and it was decided to include 
it as a budget item with special language for that purpose. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask you this so the record will be straight: 

In your grants to States for general health, the item of $3 million, 
how much did you have for fiscal year 1957 for that item ? 

Dr. HatpeMan. $12 million for fiscal 1957. 

Senator Porrer. $12 million as compared to $3 million ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No. 

Senator Porrer. Then what is this? 

Dr. Hatpeman. This $3 million is an increase requested for fiscal 
year 1958. 

Senator Pastore. Making a total of how much? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Of $15 million for this item. 

Senator Porrrer. The House action was to keep that item the same 
as fiscal 1957 ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Now this is a new project “Health of the aged and 
chronic disease”? That is anew project? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Correct. 

Senator Porrrr. That is for this year’s budget ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Senator Porrrr. Let us go down to “technical assistance for the 
States.” 

Senator Hiri. Excuse me one minute, Senator. I do not think the 
doctor had given his testimony on that. I stopped him before he 
got to that. Suppose we wait until he gives his-testimony on that and 
then ask the questions, if that is agreeable to you. 

Senator Porrer. Surely. 

Dr. Hatpeman. On technical assistance, the elimination of the pro- 
posed increase for technical assistance activities of $230,000 strikes 
at 2 of the most vital needs of the Public Health Service. First, the 
reduction will force the curtailment of the study of public-health 
practices, begun last year, just at a time when the project is swinging 
into action. Secondly, the House action also eliminated $98,000 in- 
cluded in the estimate for the career development of Public Health 
Service personnel. With the tremendous growth and development 
of public-health problems in recent years, the demands upon the Pub- 
lic Health Service for personnel with broad background of experience 
and training has increased. 


HEALTH OF THE AGED AND CHRONIC DISEASE 


In the item of “Health of the aged and chronic disease,” the budget 
request for health of the aged and chronic disease had been pared by 
administrative action to what was considered a minimum essential 
level prior to its submission to Congress. The House reduction of 
approximately $160,000 will curtail specifically planned develop- 
mental studies aimed at this area. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


In the field of occupational health, the proposed project included 
a $115,500 increase for the occupational health program of the Public 
Health Service. The level of the occupational health program has 
declined substantially over the recent years as the workload and prob- 
lems have increased. This increase provided under the budget re- 
quest, if disallowed, will curtail services provided for the maintenance 
and protection of the health of the American worker. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


In conclusion, I would like to urgently request that the $4,500,000 
be restored in the budget for 
(1) The general health grants in the amount of $3 million, and 

(2) Special project grants to improve the health conditions of the 
aged and chronically ill in the amount of $1,500,000. 

Dr. Chapman, chief of our Division of Special Health Services, who 
is in charge of our chronic disease, aging and occupational health pro- 
grams, is here to answer questions in those areas, and I would be glad 
to attempt to answer questions in other areas. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hitt. Now, Senator Potter, you wanted to ask a question 
on technical assistance. 


Senator Porrer. Are you willing to live with the reduction the 
House made insofar as technical assistance is concerned ? 

Dr. HatpeMan. Yes 

Senator Porrer. Does that leave a smaller amount or the same as 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The effect of the House action is to leave the tech- 
nical assistance item at the same level as last year, except where there 
are mandatory increases. 

Senator Porrer. That will mean a slight curtailment of your pro- 
gram ¢ 

Dr. Hatpeman. Of the planned program, that will mean a slight 
curtailment. 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

I assume the same thing is true with respect to occupational health. 
You are not asking for restoration there ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No appeal was made on that item. 

Senator Pasrorr. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat at a loss. I 
thought that in answering the questions of Senator Potter with rela- 
tion to the previous item of $3 million, which is an increase over the $12 
million, you discussed the fact that this was for the aged and chronic 
diseases. Maybe I misunderstood that. Essentially what is that $3 
million increase for? What do you expect to do with it? 


SUPPORT OF BASIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Dr. Hatpeman. The increase in general health funds would be used 
for the support of basic health services in contrast to the item of 
$1,500,000 which we requested for special project grants in the field of 
chronic disease and aging. It would be used to hold the line on what 
the chairman discussed a minute ago as basic health services for the 
country. Last year we had an increase of a little over $2 million, and 
perhaps it w ould illustrate what these moneys are used for if I might 
mention some of the things which the States did with that money. 

For instance, many of the States used money to improve local health 
services. 

MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Pastore. Before you get to that point, is there any matching 
on the part of the States with relation to these funds ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. There has to be matching ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. There has to be matching, although all States more 
than match it. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, we do not expand our program 
unless they have to expand theirs accordin ly ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The States have actua “4 expanded their programs 
much more rapidly than the Federal partner in this three-way partner- 
ship. We look to public health services as being a joint partnership 
of Federal, State, and local units of government, each with a respon- 
sibility to carry out. 
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Senator Pastore. Unless we gradually increase our allotments, we 
automatically correspondingly stymie the efforts on the part of the 
States to expand their programs in that direction 

Dr. Hatpeman. The States havé been expanding their programs 
financially ; however, public health has been reaching a plateau in spite 
of the fact that State and local units of government have very largely 
increased their amount of funds; but it hasn’t kept up with the attri- 
tion due to increased costs of doing business and increases in popu- 
lation. 

Actually, in rural areas in the country today public health services 
are going backward in spite of the fact that on an overall basis there 
are increasing amounts of money available. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Pastore. What I am trying to get on the record in simple 
language is to explain to people who are not familiar with these back- 
grounds, so as to indicate precisely what happens if the $3 million cut 
remains. What happens? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Actually, in the simplest terms it means less public 
health nurses, less physicians, less sanitarians working, less laboratory 

‘services, less community disease control for people living in local com- 
munities. 

Senator Porrer. Is it less than we have this year ? 

Dr. HatpeMan. It would be. You mean unless we get the $3 mil- 
lion increase ? 

Senator Porrer. If that $3 million reduction is allowed to stand, 
will that mean less public service for 1958 than we have had in1957? 

Senator Pastore. You mean less to meet the increased need ? 

Senator Porrer. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. That is what you had in mind? 

Senator Porrrer. Well, I would like to know whether it is less, period, 
and then less than the increased need. 

Dr. Hatpeman. No, I don’t mean to say it is less, period. I think 
it will mean that much less overall in terms of at least the potentia!- 
ities for rendering public health service. 

Senator Pastore. Let me get into this further so that the record is 
clear. In other words, the figure as it stands and as cut is precisely 
the same as it was in 1957; am I right? You are asking for more 
money? You are asking for $3 million more? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Right. 

Senator Pasrorr. How can you say it will be less?) You mean “less, 
insofar as meeting an increased need”? Is not that what you mean ? 

I mean, what I am trying to show in the record is this: I am not 
trying to confuse you with a lot of words, but it has to be read by peo- 
ple who do not attend these meetings, and we will have to understand 
these items. Now, I have asked you in what way does the $3 million 
affect these health programs in the various communities of the coun- 
try. Certainly they are not going to fire anybody: are they ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No. 

Senator Hitz. The Surgeon General, Dr. Burney, is here, and he 
indicated he would like to answer that question. 

Senator Pastore. All right. 
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ADDITIONAL SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


Dr. Burney. I think this may help to answer your question. We 
would also hope very strongly, and encourage the States and local 
communities to use a large part of this additional $3 million request in 
additional services for the aging and chronically ill. In other words, 
the things they are doing now are primarily under what we have con- 
sidered the orthodox programs of general sanitation, school health, 
community health control, and public health nursing. We know 
that the health problems of the : aging and the chronically ill are upon 
us now; unquestionably. In fact, we are getting into it a little bit too 
late. There isa great deal that can be done as a result of the research 
work that is being done out at the National Institutes of Health and 
other research institutions, and those research facts are not being 
applied as well as they might. So if we have or receive this additional 
amount for distribution to the States and localities, we would en- 
courage and stimulate these States and localities who will use it. 


EXPANDING PROGRAM 


Senator Porrer. That would be an expanding program ¢ 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. How would you stimulate them? I mean, in what 
way would you stimulate them? Would you say to the various States, 
“If you appropriate money to do this, we will help you by matching 
these funds”? I mean, how will they be helped or stimulated? Or is 
this $3 million going to be spent for educational purposes to initiate 
programs ? 

Dr. Burney. The way it would help, I believe, Senator, would 
be that most of the increases in the States and localities at the present 
time have been directed pretty much at maintaining their existing pro- 
grams to meet the cost of the additional services, the cost of living, and 
the costs of personnel and other things, so that in the majority of in- 
stances, and there are exceptions in a few States and localities, but 
in the majority of instances these localities and States have not gotten 
into the newer health problems as well as they would like to do, and 
as well as their citizens would like for them to do. In other words, it 
would be providing public health nursing for home care of the aging 
or chronically disabled at home; providing restorative services for the 
aged people who are at home and who with some restorative services 
could at least get around the house and maybe some of them could 
return to work. 

Those are the sorts of things now that we would like to do if we got 
this money, at least, and when I say “we,” actually it all goes to the 
States and localities. It would be to increase our activities there to 
demonstrate to the States what is being done in a few areas to provide 
needed services to the aged. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROGRAM 


For example, in the District of Columbia a couple of years ago, we 
worked out with the District of Columbia Health Department a pro- 
gram for restorative services in the hospitals here for stroke patients, 
and up until that time only 10 percent of the stroke patients ws alked 
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out of the hospitals. Asa result of our giving a little stimulation and 
help and the services of a phy siotherapist, now 90 percent of the stroke 
patients walk out of these hopsitals as contrasted to 10 percent before. 

Now the District of Columbia has taken this over completely and 
we are not participating in it, but what we would like to do is get 
more communities te provide those services so that these people who 
are aged and who have strokes, and who have lost a leg due to diabetic 
gangrene condition or arthritis, can have the best of services so they 
do not remain bedfast for the rest of their lives, and at least so they 
can have as much self-care as is possible. 

Senator Pastore. Now how much money have you spent during 
fiscal year 1957 to do this very thing you are talking about out of 
your $12 million ? 

Dr. Burney. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Senator Pastorr. But have you spent some of that for that reason ? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir; some of it has been spent. 

Senator Hiii. Could you supply that for the record ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. I think it would be difficult in the record to show 
quite as fine a breakdown as Dr. Burney has described. Some of these 
funds have been used in this general area, but to give it in that specific 
term would be difficult. 

Senator Pasrorr. The reason I asked the question is because your 
next item here says “Grants for special projects and health of aging 
and the chronic diseases.” Now, I mean you are saying the same 
thing twice, are you not? That is the reason why I began | to get into 
this. 

Dr. Burney. This million and a half, sir, would be for special 
project funds similar to those we hs ave used so effectively in venereal 
disease control, and in some of the other areas. In other words, mer 
would be funds which we could use to develop a project with either 
State health department or mental health authority, or even hal, 
the State, we always work through the State, with a local area to 
demonstrate in that area the value and the methods of doing a home 
nursing care, the methods of providing a restorative program to a 
community, and so on. 

Senator Pasrorr. But you already said that on the $3 million. You 
are saving the same thing for the million and a half. 


NURSING CARE TO CHRONICALLY ILL AT HOME 


Dr. Burney. Well there are some of these services, sir, that would be 
general in the chronic disease and aging. In other words, here is a 
community, a local health department that has three nurses. Now 
let’s say we would like, in addition to doing our school health program, 
and our communicable disease nursing, we would like to provide some 
nursing care to the chronically ill at home, or the aging at home, but. 
we cannot do that unless we have at least one more nurse; so there 
are some of those basic services which would come out of the $3 
million. The other, however, the million and a half, would be to take 
some of these proven methods which have been so effective in some 
areas and demonstrate those in the States. For example, there is a lot 
of interest in providing better care, better health care, in nursing 
homes. Some nursing homes give very good care and others give 
extremely inadequate care. 
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Ve have at the present time started one or two courses in the States 
through the State health departments, for training nursing home 
operators and their personnel in nutritional problems and nursing 
problems, and even in management problems and because they are 
interested, of course, in making a living, economic problems. 

So those are some of the things we might do. 


SITUATION IN PITTSBURGH 


Some county homes are dumping grounds for those who nobody 
wants, and are more like homes for the incurables. In Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny County, however, through some rather inexpensive assist- 
ance in that area they have returned about 50 percent of those bed fast 
patients to their communities, and about half of those that had been 
returned have been able to return to some productive activity, all 
just through some rather simple restorative services. 

Now this is what we would like to demonstrate in various parts of 
the country, so then they can take it on themselves. 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 


ESTABLISILMENT OF DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Senator Hitt. Really then, the one difference, I take it, between 
the $3 million and the $1,500,000 is the $8 million would go to en- 
courage all the States. They would get definite proportionate shares. 
Each State would get a definite proportionate share of the $3 million 
to go forward with this work whereas the $1,500,000 would not be 
distributed proportionately to all the States. It would be a fund that 
you would use to establish these demonstration projects, so to speak. 
Is that correct ? 

Dr. Burney. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. That would be to try to challenge the States and 
challenge local communities as to what can be done by more effort 
on their part; is that correct ? 

Dr. Burney. Correct. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Well is the $1,500,000 to be on a matching basis? 

Dr. Burney. No, not necessarily, although it could be in some 
places. In other words, if Atlanta, Ga., w anted to cooperate in one 
of these projects, they might be able to put in some money to meet 
ours, but in all instances it would not necessarily be a matching 
project. 

Senator Porrer. It is in your own discretion as to where it should 
or should not be. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Their purpose is to pinpoint for demonstration 
studies and pilot projects, whereas the $3 million is a formula grant 
which gives more basic support to chronic diseases and other pro- 
grams. 

Senator Pastrorr. Let us assume I was on the floor of the Senate 
trying to knock this down, and I asked you this question: In other 
words, you need a million and a half to teach the States how to spend 
the $3 million. What would you answer to that? What would your 
answer be to that? 
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Senator Hiri. What would your answer be, General? [Laughter. | 

Senator Pastore. From what you have explained to me that is the 
question I would ask on the Senate floor. Now you answer it. 

Now you are Pastore answering and defending this. You tell me 
the argument to use. 

Mr. Ketiy. If I may say this off the record ¢ 

Senator Hit... Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. Now you answer the question. 

Dr. Burney. Let me say this, sir: That the $3 million as you have 
stated would be a formula grant for general health. It would not 
be earmarked, but we did say, and we hope, that the States would use 
some of this to prove and actually to begin some health services for 
the aged and the chronically ill. Now those services would be those 
which have been pretty well accepted and understood. They don’t 
need demonstrating. 

In other words, elderly people and the chronically disabled people 
at home need nursing care, and if they can receive nursing care in 
their homes many times it will prevent their having to remain in the 
hospital at much higher cost. So that doesn’t need demonstrating. 
That is pretty effectively well known. 

The matter of providing nutritional services, for example, to older 
people and to even some of the nursing homes is a very well- Ttoehich 
and understood activity. So your $3 million, that part of it which 
would be used for chronic disease and aged, would be for those services 
which have been proven and are accepted and are pretty generally 
understood. 

The million and a half, however, would be for some of these newer 
activities which have been proven effective in a few isolated areas of 
the country, but have ag been generally accepted or generally put into 
practice in other area 

The Allegheny Cousity home program, for example, that I men- 
tioned before, is only 1 of 3 or 4 that I know of throughout the country 
and what we would like to do, we feel desirable to do, would be to 
help a local community start one of those in a few other States other 
than Pennsylvania, to demonstrate both the economic and humani- 
tarian and health value of such a program in county homes, instead of 
making them just dumping grounds. 

Senator Porrer. How many more personnel will be required to 
handle this million and a half dollars for your office ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. There is no increase in Federal employment. 

Senator Porrer. All the funds, the million and a half, are to be used 
to set up your special projects? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Any other questions ? 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN AGENCY 


Senator DworsHak. I have one general question, and I don’t know 
whether it is related to this item, but give me the total number of 
personnel that you have this fiscal year 1957 for your department, 
the personnel you are asking for this year. 

Mr. Ketiy. The total Public Health Service authorized staff for 
this year is 23,064 positions. The budget request in 1958 would pro- 
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vide for 24,260 positions; and the House allowance provides for 23,707 
positions. The appeal which is before you now is a request for Senate 
restoration of 480 positions for the whole Public Health Service. 

Senator DworsHak. How many would that give you if that were 
restored for 1958 ? 

Mr. Kewriy. 24,187. 

Senator Dworsuax. That would still be about 1,100 more than 
last year. 

Mr. Ketiy. Just about. 

Senator DworsnHax. What necessitates that increase ? 


EXPANSION OF INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Ketzty. Three hundred and ninety-three of the positions in- 
volved relate to the expansion of the Indian health program, which 
we will take up in a little while. In the operation of the hospitals that 
are under the Public Health Service a survey was made which indi- 
cated that they had a serious shortage of staff to provide adequate 
medical care and there are 126 positions in the budget request for that 
purpose. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is the number of patients increasing ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The increase wasn’t related to the number of patients, 
but rather to the inadequacy of care. 

Then in the budget request for Sanitary Engineering Activities, the 
House allowance included 143 new positions related to the expanded 
program of air-pollution and water-pollution control which was en- 
acted last year. 

The National Institutes of Health included a request for 169 addi- 
tional positions related to the expansion. 

Senator Dworsuak. In this total increase of about 1,100, how many 
would be located in the Washington area? 

Mr. Kerxy. I don’t have that. 

Senator DworsHak. Approximately how many ? 

Mr. Hartow. You include the NIH? 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. 

Mr. Harvow. About a third, I would say. 

Senator Dworsuax. Would that work be done in the field, or is it 
centralized here ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The Public Health Service is, in a large measure, de- 
centralized. Of course, the National Institutes of Health located in 
Bethesda is a large centralized organization but is not, in the same 
measure, a headquarters organization. 


NIH PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsuax. What is the personnel of NIH in this proposal 
for 1958 ? 


Mr. Ketty. 7,301 positions. 

Senator DworsHak. Just for this one operation ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. And all those people are living right here?’ 


Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir. That includes, of course, the seven different 
institutes located here. 


Senator DworsHaxk. They are all part of this center ? 
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Mr. Ketry. All part of the National Institutes of Health. 

Senator Dworsnax. I was merely trying to get these facts because 
it is becoming more apparent all the time we are concentrating more 
and more Federal Government in the National Capital, and the con- 
tiguous areas, and pretty soon about all we will be able to do with 
our personnel will be to get them to work, then they will have to go 
home. We are adopting a portal to portal system. Nobody will 
have to work at any time because of the congestion and confusion 
that is developing rapidly. 


NO INCREASE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PERSON NEL 


Senator Hiri. I understand that none of these funds that we have 
been talking about up to now involve any District of Columbia per- 
sonnel. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. I am sorry I did not know whether that was 
the appropriate place. 

Senator Hity. I just wanted to bring out the funds that we have 
been talking about now do not involve a single additional person in 
this area 

Senator Dworsiak. Where are those funds that provide for the 
1,100 more personnel? Scattered throughout the Public Health 
budget ¢ 

Senator Hiri. We will come to those in different items, and in each 
item we can ask whether or not there are any additional personnel. 

Senator Dworsuak. But they are all in the bill currently before us. 

Senator Hitz. That is correct. That is my understanding. 

The Surgeon General has filed a complete statement, as the others 
have filed their complete statements, and then they make these sum- 
mary statements. 


HEALTH OF THE AGED AND CHRONIC DISEASE 


I think in connection with the matter we have been considering, the 
old and aged, it will be in the record, but it might be well at this time 
to take a minute to call to the attention of the committee a statement 
under the caption “Health of the Aging and Chronic Disease,” if the 
committee will bear with me, and I will take only a minute to read this. 
This is on page 11 of the full statement. 


The chronic diseases and health problems of the aged are recognized as the 
most costly and expensive of all public health problems. In 1950 more than 28 
million people suffered from chronic disease or impairment; of these, over 5 
million were seriously disabled and required prolonged periods of medical care. 
As our population ages the disabilities accumulate, since many of the chronic 
diseases are recognized as diseases of older people. The seriousness of the cur- 
rent situation is reflected in these data. The need for an accelerated preventive 
program is immediate. 

The growing economic toll of the chronic diseases—three-fourths of a billion 
man-days lost from productivity—annual public expenditures of $1.5 billion for 
medical and hospital services plus $1.5 billion for cash benefits—gives some indi- 
cation of the dimensions of the problem. 


I just thought at this point in the record we might have it although 
the full statement will be in the record. 
Are there any questions on these items that we have been con- 
sidering ? 
91359—57--—32 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN INDIAN HEALTH 


Senator Hit. We will now take up the next item, which is “Grants 
and special studies, Territory of Alaska.” 

Was there anything else you wanted to add ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No. 

Senator Hi. Is there anything else you wanted to add, Dr. 
Burney ? 

Dr. Burney. No, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Hix. Was there anything you wanted to add, Mr. Kelly, 
on these items ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. I had given the Senator a wrong figure. In- 
stead of 480 it is 393 positions on which we are requesting restora- 
tion, and that is all for Indian health activity. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, all of the additional personnel of 
this bill, insofar as the public health is concerned, is for the Indian 
Service activities ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. There is one minor exception. 

Senator Hitz. Let us get that straight. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the restoration. 

Senator Hinz. Yes, in the restoration. 


POSITIONS FOR NIH CAFETERIA 


Mr. Ketty. The restoration. The only correction to that is there 
are 63 positions for the cafeteria of the National Institutes of Health. 
On a point of order, the language that authorizes operation of the 
cafeteria was deleted. We are asking that that language be restored 
and that involves 63 positions. 

Senator Dworsuak. There are more than 700 other positions in ad- 
dition to the Indian health restorations. 

Senator Hix. All right, I guess we just ought to have that straight 
on the record. 

Have you got those other 700 located ? 

Senator Dworsnak. You can locate them later. 

Senator Hix. All right. If there are no other questions on these 
items, we will proceed to the next item. 

Senator Huu. Are you going to testify on that, Dr. Haldeman? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. 


GRANTS AND SPECIAL STUDIES, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GEN- 
ERAL HEALTH SERVICES; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF STATE SERVICES; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


[Disease and sanitation investigations and control] Grants and special studies, 
Territory of Alaska: To enable the Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, 
and to cooperate with and assist the Territory of Alaska in the conduct of, ac- 
tivities necessary in the investigation, prevention, treatment, and control of 
diseases, and the establishment and maintenance of health and sanitation serv- 
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ices pursuant to and for the purposes specified in sections 301, 311, 314 (without 
regard to the provisions of subsections (d), (f), (h), and (j) and the limitations 
set forth in subsection (c) of such section), [861 and] 361, 363, and 371 of the 
Act, including the hire, operation, and maintenance of aircraft, purchase of one 
passenger motor vehicle for replacement only, and the purchase, erection, and 
maintenance of portable buildings, [$1,145,000] $2,165,000. 

[For an additional amount for “Disease and sanitation investigations and con- 
trol, Territory of Alaska”, for the purpose of making a comprehensive survey 
of the need for the construction of mental health facilities, $25,000: Provided, 
That this paragraph shall be effective only upon the enactment into law of H. R. 
6376, Eighty-fourth Congress.] 


{mounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 








priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate -- - - . . $1, 170, 000 $2, 165, 000 $2, 165, 000 
Total obligations_.__- , lille coal iit sate Neel al 1,170, 000 2, 165, 000 2, 165, 000 


| 


Obligations by activities 























| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget | House allowance 
estimate 
Description shad Bee ree a Seeaeiinetn 
Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | | tions | | tions | 
— ~ wen = P ~ ere eet ow a 7 _—— Nitin — eee — 
1. Special grants for | 
(a) General health $AB8, 000 $638, 000 |......--] $638, 000 
(6) Mental bealth 0 1, 000, 000 | 1,000, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Technical assistance __-- | 10 82, 700 7 60. 100 7 |} 60, 100 
(6) Field and laboratory investi- 
gations 44 396, 600 44 411, 700 44 411, 700 
(c) Administration 8 | 52, 700 | Ss 55, 200 8 55, 200 
Total obligations ide 62 | 1,170,000 59 | 2,165,000 | 59 | 2,165,000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
priation estimate | allowance 
—_ ” - SS ee a aes mE op gs a . — a ——— | a — 7 ;% p20 eee 
Total number of permanent positions__-__--_~- sctciuninira tina 62 59 59 
Average number of all employees_________---.-_------- sal 56 | 57 | 57 
Number of employees at end of year~- : ae | 60 | 57 | 57 
ee es <= 
01 Personal services hinabennte ~— ciate $373, 200 | $357, 800 $357, 800 
02 Travel : 37, 200 | 30, 200 | 30, 200 
03 Transportation of things -| 11, 600 | 11, 600 | 11, 600 
04 Communication services | 3, 300 | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 40, 000 | 40, 000 40, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 600 | 1, 600 | 1, 600 
07 Other contractual services s 2 saad 6, 400 | 6, 400 | 6, 400 
08 Supplies and materials aes ; | 40, 800 40, 800 40, 800 
08 Equipment_-..-_......-- aaa 14, 7 15, 750 | 15, 750 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - | 638, 000 | 1, 638, 000 | 1, 638, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund all seal 0 15, 950 | 15, 950 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ -_- i ‘ --| 100 100 | 100 
15 Taxes and assessments................---.- ‘ 3, 100 4, 300 | 4, 300 
Tata cua i cil ee acl cek Soe | 1,170, 000 | 2, 165, 000 2, 165, 000 
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Summary of changes 


Cn epee web cee. $1, 170, 000 
eee. rec POMPE CEE Ve ee ee — 24, 900 
Ne ee aes 5 ea emesneicmhene di sanbent 1, 145, 100 
ee arenes WOUENG ss. Loi ee 2, 165, 000 
co en ores retiest mabapionionaiioem mata othwoees +1, 019, 900 
on 
For mandatory items: 
nn ee ee ae $700 
Retirement and social-security contributions_______ 13, 900 
14, 600 
For program items: 
Grants for Alaska mental health program ____------__--_~-- 1, WOO, 000 
Increased employment in established positions._.__.____._..__-__- 5, 300 
7k) eneee: Tennent er ee eeccccscctewes anne 1, 019, 900 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


1958 ESTIMATE ON GRANTS AND SPECIAL STUDIES, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation provides funds 
for the following purposes: 

First, funds are provided for research investigations seeking fundamental 
knowledge of conditions affecting life in low-temperature areas and solution to 
some of the many health problems of Alaska. 

Secondly, funds are provided to improve and to maintain essential health 
services. 

Thirdly, funds are provided in accordance with one of the provisions of the 
recently enacted Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act with authorizes the appro- 
priation of funds over a 10-year period to aid the Territory in assuming financial 
responsibility for an integrated program for the inpatient and outpatient care 
and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska. The appropriation authorization 
for this purpose is $1 million for each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, and suc- 
cessive decreases of $200,000 each 2 years thereafter. 

Each of the above activities is described separately below. 


FIELD AND LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS 


The rapid settlement of the Territory in recent years has accentuated the al- 
ready acute health and sanitation problems. In 1955 the population was esti- 
mated as 209,000, which is more than twice the 1946 population and almost three 
times the 1940 population. This rapid population growth, when coupled with the 
faulty circumstances of health and sanitation in Alaska, create conditions which 
are precarious to the health and well-being of the present population. 

Ideally, research should precede the rapid development of any area if the most 
economical use is to be made of its human and natural resources. In recogni- 
tion of this principle, a high priority is given to the research program of the 
Arctic Health Research Center in order that essential techniques for the devel- 
opment and application of health services can be found, evaluated, and placed 
in operation. 

The research staff of the center is minimal. Nevertheless, the achievements of 
this small group of investigators have been many. For example: (1) Significant 
progress has been made in the development of workable and economical water- 
distribution systems and waste-disposal facilities for permafrost areas; (2) the 
parasite which causes alveolar hydatid disease has been isolated, and the host 
cycle and means of its transmission to man have been described ; (3) many para- 
sites, dysentery bacteria, and other causal organisms have been identified and 
described as a basis for the activation of disease control programs. 

Our research plan for fiscal year 1958 includes the following important projects: 

Studies on year-round water supply and sewage disposal systems for isolated 
villages and single dwellings. 

Epidemiological studies on the basic causative factors in the principal epidemic 
and endemie diseases among the Alaskan population. Emphasis in this area is 
in line with the recommendations of the comprehensive survey of Alaskan health 
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conditions made a couple of years ago by Dr. Parran and a group from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Studies of the parasitic diseases of animals that are transmissible to man which 
are of particular significance in these regions where man depends so heavily on 
animals for his food, clothing, and transportation. 

Studies on the special nutritional problems of life in the Arctic regions. 

Studies of the physiological processes involved in adjustment to the Arctic 
climate—a matter of primary importance to the settlement and exploitation of 
the natural resources in Alaska. 

Studies of the high incidence of respiratory diseases among the children of 
Alaska. 

GRANTS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Funds are made available under this appropriation to assist the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health in the provision of public health services to the people of Alaska 
by means of— 

(1) A special grant to augment Territorial appropriations in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of essential health services; and 

(2) The loan of Public Health Service personnel to the Alaska Department 
of Health to help administer these services. 

The serious health problems in Alaska are accentuated by the mass migration 
of people to the Territory in recent years. Death and morbidity rates in Alaska 
from communicable diseases, including pneumonia, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough, reach extremely high levels in terms of their stateside occur- 
rence. 

Under these conditions more preventive health services such as those provided 
by public health physicians and nurses are required per unit of population in 
Alaska as compared to the United States. In addition, the provision of health 
services is adversely influenced by the tremendous size and limited financial 
resources of the Territory, the primitive living conditions of many of its people, 
and the difficulties encountered in providing housing and heating and in main- 
taining safe water supplies and efficient waste-disposal systems in an area where 
Arctic and sub-Arctiec temperatures prevail. 

The provision of grant funds and the loan of personnel to Alaska has enabled 
the Alaska Department of Health to broaden the scope of its public health services 
to the people of Alaska. 


SPECIAL MENTAL HEALTH GRANT 


The Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act, enacted by the last Congress, trans- 
ferred responsibility for the care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska 
from the Department of the Interior to the Territory, authorized the appropria- 
tion of $6 million over a 10-year period to aid the Territory in financing an inte- 
grated mental health program, and authorized the appropriation of $6.5 million 
to assist in the construction of mental health facilities in Alaska. 

The Public Health Service has made a survey of the mental health facilities 
needed in Alaska, and the Territory is presently developing a comprehensive plan 
for construction of needed hospitals in Alaska. The comprehensive plan is sched- 
uled for completion and approval by March of this year so the Territory will need 
a part of the $6,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of plan- 
ning the construction of the mental health facilities and preparing plans and 
specifications. Accordingly, we have proposed a supplemental budget item of 
$500,000 for fiscal year 1957. 

Section 371 of the act authorizes the appropriation of $1 million for each of the 
2 fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and for a successive redue- 
tion of $200,000 each second year thereafter until the Territory of Alaska assumes 
full fiscal responsibility after June 30, 1967. Funds appropriated under this pro- 
vision of the act will be used to assist the Territory in providing an integrated 
mental health program including outpatient and inpatient care and treatment of 
the Alaskan mentally ill, and will replace the present system of financing the cost 
of care and treatment of the Alaskan mentally ill by the Federal Government 
through direct appropriations to the Department of the Interior, and of financing 
the cost of transporting the mentally ill to institutions outside of Alaska through 
funds appropriated to the Department of Justice. 

Based on the congressional authorization and the estimated costs of providing 
care, treatment, and transportation of the Alaskan mentally ill, an appropriation 
of $1 million is requested for fiscal year 1958. Because the construction of mental 
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health facilities will not be completed in fiscal year 1958, the inpatient care and 
treatment of the chronic mentally ill will continue to be contracted for with in- 
stitutions outside the Territory. 

In addition, however, under the impetus of the act, the much needed extension 
and modernization of mental health services for Alaskans will be undertaken 
by the Territory. Specifically, the preventive mental health program of the Ter- 
ritory will be expanded so as to more nearly cope with the growing needs of 
Alaska, and the outpatient care of the acute mentally ill will be stepped up in 
order to develop a better balance between the inpatient and outpatient services 
provided the Alaskan mentally ill. 

The amount of funds requested under this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 is 
$2,165,000. This amount will permit continuance at the same level of the special 
grant for health purposes and for field and laboratory research and a reduction 
of $25,000 in the technical assistance activity due to the completion in 1957 of 
the Public Health Service survey of mental health facility needs in Alaska. In 
addition, it will provide $1 million for the support of mental health activities in 
the Territory as authorized by the Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions you may have. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


Dr. Hatpeman. This appropriation provides funds for (1) research 
necessary to the solution of low temperature health problems, (2) to 
assist the Territory in the maintenance and improvement of public 
health services, and (3) to aid the Territory in assuming financial re- 
sponsibility for an integrated program for the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill of Alaska. 

Although the research staff of the Arctic Health Research Center 
is minimal, the achievements of this small group of investigators have 
been many. Significant progress has been made in many areas, such 
as the development of environmental sanitation facilities suitable for 
low temperature areas, and in the definition of infectious disease prob- 
lems of the Territory. 

In this appropriation, funds are also made available to the Alaska 
Department of Health for both technical assistance and grant-in-aid 
purposes. These funds continue to play an important role in financing 
and operation of the preventive health program in Alaska. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Funds are also requested for the first time to implement section 371 
of the recently enacted Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act which 
authorizes the appropriation of $6 million over a 10-year period to 
aid the Territory in financing an integrated mental-health program. 
This section of the act authorizes the appropriation of $1 million for 
each of the 2 fiscal years a. June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, and 
for a successive reduction of $200,000 every 2 years ther eafter until 
the Territory of Alaska assumes full fiscal responsibility after June 
30, 1967. 

This gradually reduced financial aid to the Territory replaces the 
present system of financing the care of Alaskan mentally ill through 
appropriations of the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In other words, although it is a new item in our own budget it re- 
places items that were contained in the budgets of the Department of 
Interior and the Department of Justice. 
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The cost to the Territory in fiscal a8 1958 of hospitalization of 
the mentally ill, and development of a balanced eee of eer te, 


care will exceed the $1 million, and the additional cost will be pro- 
vided by the Territory. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES 


The Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act also authorizes the appro- 
priation of $6,500,000 for the construction of mental health facilities 
in Alaska. The Public Health Service has completed a survey of the 
need for such facilities in Alaska. In accordance with the Alaska 
Mental Health Act, the Territory is, or rather has about completed, 
the development of a construction schedule. The President’s budget 
message contained an item of $500,000 for initial planning, and the 
acquisition of a site, and it is anticipated that shortly a request for 
a supplemental appropriation will be forthcoming for this item. 

The fiscal year 1958 request contained an increase for the mental 
health program of $1 million, which I referred to earlier. There is 
a reduction of approximately $25,000 in the technical assistance item, 
which is possible by virtue of having completed the survey of the 
needs for mental health facilities. 

The other activities carried under the appropriation are at the same 
level as in the current fiscal year. 


SITUATION IN ALASKA COMPARED TO STATES 


Senator Dworsuax. Doctor, it is apparent that Alaska, as a Terri- 
tory, receives preferential treatment through these various health 
programs. Have you given any consideration to the possibility that 
if these programs of Alaska were to receive statehood, would the con- 
tinuance of this program give Alaska a much more generous health 
program than is being accorded to the 48 States now ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The situation of Alaska, as compared to the other 
States at the present time is quite different. The Federal Govern- 
ment owns over 99 percent of the land in the Territory of Alaska. Its 
taxing resources are severely limited. In addition, because of the 
importance of the military installations and the early warning sys- 
tems, the Federal Government has an unusual stake in the health and 
well-being of not only our civilian population in Alaska, but our mili- 
tary population. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is true. But under statehood Alaska, as 
a State, would receive a grant of millions of acres of land, and that 
would change somewhat the status you just referred to. 

Dr. Haupeman. I haven’t followed these various bills for state- 
hood that have been in Congress over the past few years. However, 
I think it is evident that Congress, in the course of considering those 
bills and in the course of considering other legislation and appropria- 
tions, would want to reexamine the relationship with the Territory 
in terms of “if statehood in Alaska became a reality.” However, I 
think that—just as in the case of our Federal aid to schools in feder ally 
impacted areas—it doesn’t necessarily mean that Congress would not 
come to the conclusion that some special treatment might not. be neces- 
sary. even in the case of statehood. 
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Senator Dworsuax. That would be predicated upon the basis that 
Alaska, as a State, might not have potential sources of raising taxes, 
and in view of the necessity for this rather liberal or expanded health 
program that you have outlined, and which has been carried on for 
several years, projected into the future, in your judgment it would be 
necessary for the Federal Government to continue its interest both 
professionally and financially in that program ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Now I would like to emphasize, however, that the research program 
that we have, that we are carying out in the Territory, is not only for 
the benefit of the residents of the Territory of Alaska, but for the pur- 
pose of increasing our fundamental knowledge regarding health in 
general. 

Much of the research done in Alaska is equally applicable in more 
temperate climates. 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR STUDY OF DISEASE 


For instance, I suppose there is no place in the world today where 
you can study the natural history of disease as well as in Alaska, par- 
ticularly epidemic disease. Here they occur in pure form, because 
of the relative isolation of many areas, and are not cluttered up be- 
cause of all the viruses people have when we do research around here. 
They are a relatively stable population which gives us some really 
unusual opportunities to study disease. 

So I do feel that we have a stake in Arctic research much as we have 
had in the field of tropical medicine in the past. 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO WORLD WAB II 


Senator DworsHax. Can you give us a brief comment, Doctor, on 
the fact that prior to World War IT, insofar as the use of the Territory 
of Alaska for military purposes on an expanded basis, the natives 
there seemed to bear up pretty well as far as health is concerned. But 
with the influx of Americans and the expansion of the military activ- 
ities, it seems that we have had an accentuation of diseases, or whether 
we are merely discovering something that existed previously or not? 
It would indicate now that the health problems in Alaska are far more 
acute than we thought they were just prior to World War IT. 

Dr. Hatpreman. I think partially it was due to the lack of having 
really taken a look. For instance, I spent 2 years in Alaska in 1938 
and 1939. I did some of the first X-ray examinations for tuberculosis 
among Alaskan natives, and what was found was really shocking. 

Senator Dworsnax. They always had those conditions, but they 
were just being exposed ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. We had not recognized it perhaps at that time. 
Under the stimulus of a special grant for venereal disease control, we 
established the first laboratory in Alaska in 1937, and until then physi- 
cians in Alaska told me that we had no syphilis in Alaska. We found 
we did have when we began looking for it. I think the coming of 
the white man perhaps even as early as visits by the New England 
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whalers—had something to do with introduction of new diseases 
among the Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts. However, these diseases 
were severe health problems prior to World War I1. 

Senator Hitz. Are there any other questions 


CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. C. A. SMITH, CHIEF, VENEREAL DISEASE 


PROGRAM; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Venereal diseases: To carry out the purposes of sections 314 (a) and 363 of 
the Act with respect to venereal] diseases including the operation and maintenance 
of centers for the diagnosis and treatment of persons afflicted with venereal dis- 
eases ; and for grants of money, services, supplies, equipment, and use of facilities 
to States, as defined in the Act, and with the approval of the respective State 
health authorities, to counties, health districts, and other political subdivisions of 
the States, for the foregoing purposes, in such amounts and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Surgeon General may determine ; [$4.140,000] $4,415,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 
1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 


priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate - - ‘ $4, 195, 000 $4, 415, 000 | #4, 415, 000 
Totes CRNtOS.... 5s. conc cccccs 4, 195, 000 4, 415, 000 4, 415, 000 

Obligations by activities 
1957 appropriation 1958 budget House allowance 
estimate 
Description 7 er 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi Amount 


tions tions tions 


1 Grants to StatesJfor venereal-disease 


control 0 | $1, 700, 000 0 | $1, 700, 000 0 $1, 700, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Clinical and laboratory re- 
search 95 570, 200 100 693, 500 Too 893, 500 
(b) Technical assistance to States 247 1, 721, 100 247 1, 808, 100 247 1, 808, 100 
(c) Administration 30 203, 700 30 213, 400 30 213, 400 
Total obligation 372 4, 195, 000 377 4, 415, 000 377 4,415, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House 

priation | estimate allowance 
Total number of permanent positions..._.................-..- 372 377 377 
Full-time equivlanet of all other positions__.................-- 91 91 | 91 
Average number of all employees.__.....-..........-.----.---- 427 431 431 
Number of employees at end of year.._........_....---.------ 434 440) 440 
es | ns | es 
we. ees ; catscainmce mnie $2,570,900 | $2, 605,000 | $2, 605, 000 
ak MUU. cade thle aces Sp hninch ales Cats Sac 119, 000 | 121,000 | 121, 000 
ee ee ee  codsincasenteeaneedesacasane | 35, 000 36, 500 36, 500 
IN I a, es eects mn clemiaenssiniees witmieial 21, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. Sa bana atidenaitoee ania 12, 100 13, 000 13, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... ....._.-.. nen esepeucnws 18, 500 18, 700 18, 700 
07 Other contractual services- .- -- setdiccmetidimateadahatblcetileast sa iach 47, 200 | 74, 700 74, 700 
Coe I ER ee Ee 110, 000 122, 000 122, 000 
Ie am i a oe ee ee See los al 14, 400 | 37,000 | 37, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ...............---- ‘ 1, 228, 000 | 1, 226, 800 1, 226, 800 
Contribution to retirement fund__.......... ienaaine 0 | 117, 100 117, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments-- wh n puniibadnbpeeeaeekeae 18, 900 21, 200 | 21, 200 
Total obligations_._. si initiocietaigiipes eit aaleaaiael Brats: 4,195, C09 | 4, 415, 000 4, 415, 000 


New positions requested, 1958 


Title Grade Number Annual 
salary 


2 (a) Clinical and laboratory research: 


Scientist GS-13 2 $17, 980 
Research technician F GS-7 3 13, 575 
Total positions and annual salaries } / 5 | 31, 555 
Deduct lapses ae aeaet 6, 055 
Net cost__- s 25, 500 


Summary of Changes 


as eS oe se peestneictn aerceeaeslencocacceasataone $4, 195, 000 
Snr ae ica ineiasnetacialaiabaons 4, 195, 000 
Se NE PII coisa sticks rece ene winanticganiiaaieiieiiis 4, 415, 000 

Net change requested_______ Ca hi eA is atau , +220, 000 


For mandatory items : 
I NO i iaca aenip a EE cn ee 9, 100 








Retirement and social-security contributions___________________ 117, 084 

es I SO a8 itis eit iebeneese ee} 126, 184 
Positions I 

For program items: Expansion of research on syphilis__.______.__ 5 93, 816 

en Cas PO. Se 2 me 220, 000 


Venereal disease morbidity, continental United States, fiscal years 1942-56 (known 
military cases excluded) 





| | | | | | 
Fiscal | | Gonor- | Other | ‘otal || Fiscal | Gonor- | Other | Total 
year Syphilis | rhea | venereal | venereal || year | Syphilis rhea | venereal | venereal 
| | diseases | diseases diseases | diseases 
eo f 
1942 479,601 | 212, 403 8, 643 700, 647 || 1950 229, 723 303, 992 1, 448 | 143, 163 
1943 575, 593 275, 070 | 12, 695 | 863, 358 || 1951 198, 640 270, 459 7, 676 | 476, 775 
1944 467, 755 | 300, 676 12, 495 780, 926 || 1952 168, 734 | 245, 633 6,141 | 420, 508 
1945 } 359,114 | 287, 181 10, 003 656, 298 || 1953 156,099 | 243, 857 5, 378 105, 334 
1946 | 363, 647 368, 020 | Li, 926 743, 593 || 1954 7 239, 661 4,818 | 382, 355 
1947_ | 372, 963 400, 639 14, 130 | 787, 732 || 1955 239, 787 4, 322 366, 184 
1948_ 338, 141 363, 014 13, 440 714, 595 |] 1956! 231, 984 3, 344 1, 471 
1949 | 288,736 | 331, 661 11, 999 632, 396 || 


1 Provisional. 
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Allocations of venereal disease special project grants 


| 


| : soe } il | 


“tate or territory 1956 actual 1957 esti- State or territory 1956 actual! 1957 esti- 
mate mate 
Alabama.-.....-. $34, 192 $38, 260 || Nevada... ..--.--- $2, 370 | $3, 300 
ee eee 29, 882 33,656 | New Jersey_---- 47,724 54, 680 
IRONING... ncccnun 29, 425 39, 813 || New Mexico. _--_- +. 19, 000 | 21,214 
California.._.....- | 16, 613 25, 547 |, New York___.-_-. 114, 250 150, 360 
Colorado_..---..- 2, 878 | 4,000 || North Carolina__- 90, 211 102, 978 
Connecticut. ___- on 6, 885 | 7, 186) Gils. Jeo. . ius 56, 503 65, 870 
WENGE coi os nn se 7, 300 7,000 || Oklahoma. cee 10, 000 13, 900 
District of Columbia__ 47, 258 | 42, 050 Pennsylvania. ___. . 65,910 | 65, 548 
Florida 85, 220 123,185 || South Carolina_ 61,735 | 80, 850 
Georgia - 112, 672 119, 736 || South Dakota_._. | 1, 200 | 1, 200 
Idaho 5, 800 5,000 || Temmessee_._____- : 68, 020 | 107, 906 
Illinois 18, 200 | 64,726 || Texas____ 96, 617 128, 589 
Kansas 3, 055 | 9, 556 || Utah._.__._- 0 | 5, 000 
Kentucky - 28, 020 46, 365 || Virginia. _-_- 26, 556 29, 896 
Louisiana 32, 750 51, 613 Washington______. 690 | 3,450 
Maryland_.. 6, 638 15, 000 West Virginia__ | 5, 327 5, 800 
Michigan 37, 250 | 61,518 || Wyoming... Por 1, 600 1, 600 
Mississippi 4s 42, 995 71, 243 || Puerto Rico._......--..--| 28,077 | 23, 800 
Missouri_ _. 26, 432 53, 206 || Virgin Islands__.......-.- | 6, 600 | 6, 300 
Montana ais Sasatiaaaeel 0 | 3, 600 | _——— ee 
Nebraska... _ 5, 255 5, 500 || Total_..___- es 1 1,700, 000 





1 Venereal disease control grants are allocated on a special project basis. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, VENEREAL DISEASE PROGRAM, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
ON CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the increasing number of States 
reporting more syphilis cases during the current fiscal year than in the previous 
year is a primary concern of the venereal disease program. 

In fiscal year 1956, 18 States had increases in reported cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis and 20 States had increases in gonorrhea over the previous 
fiscal year. The uational picture, for the first time in 8 years, showed an in- 
crease in the number of infectious syphilis cases reported in continental United 
States over the previous fiscal year. There was also a national increase in re- 
ported cases of total syphilis, although reported gonorrhea morbidity declined. 

The increases in syphilis cases occurred among both sexes, were found in all 
areas of the Nation at all levels of control, appeared among both whites and 
nouwhites, and were characteristic of private as well as public treatment sources. 
Increased grant funds made available by Congress for fiscal year 1957 and 
the requested grant funds in the same amount, $1,700,000, for fiscal year 1958 
will assist in the reestablishment of the downward trend in reported infectious 
syphilis cases. 

Analysis of syphilis morbidity shows certain important characteristics. Each 
year a larger volume of infectious syphilis is being reported by private physicians. 
The private physicians reported 28 percent of all infectious syphilis reported in 
1948, and this figure has risen to 43 percent in 1956. This highlights the necessity 
for health departments to attain cooperative working relationships with private 
physicians to assure adequate epidemiology on their syphilis patients who might 
otherwise be responsible for an increasing number of unbroken and uncontrolled 
chains of infection. 

Approximately 150,000 migrant workers scheduled to work in 16 States were 
tested for syphilis. Of these, 12.450 were found to have positive serologic tests 
for syphilis and were provided diagnostic and treatment services. A screening 
demonstration conducted during the past summer among a small sector of our 
migrant population indicates the magnitude of the total venereal disease problem 
inherent in the entire migrant population. 

Of the 266,000 persons diagnosed with early syphilis and gonorrhea last year, 
55 percent were teen-agers and young adults. Studies made in 1953 and 1955 
showed increases in venereal disease incidence after age 14, with more females 
being infected at age 18 than any other age. The peak incidence in males did 
not occur until 4 to 5 years later. Significantly greater proportions of infectious 
venereal disease among teen-agers and young adults were found in States having 
greater total venereal disease problems. 

However, progress has been made in the development of improved techniques 
in program activities in venereal-disease control. A new technique in early 
syphilis case finding has been added to our epidemiologic methodology. This 
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technique broadens the contact investigation process to include blood testing of 
associates of the patients and their contacts. It is anticipated that this procedure, 
which has been called cluster testing, will be extended to other areas and will 
further assist in bringing early syphilis back under control. 

In September 1956 « new serologic test for syphilis, known as the rapid plasma 
reagin test (RPR), for measuring reagin in plasma rather than serum was de- 
veloped by the Venereal Disease Experimental Laboratory. Preliminary trials 
indicate that its findings agree closely with those of standard tests. The test is 
presently being subjected to intensive field trials. If these trials confirm the 
preliminary favorable results, the adoption of the test will revolutionize blood- 
testing operations. Adoption of this test in the blood-testing program would yield 
the following advantages: (1) The RPR test can be performed in 5 to 10 minutes, 
reactors treated at once, and the expense and uncertainty of followup eliminated. 
(2) The RPR test does not require extensive laboratory facilities, involves equip- 
ment that is both economic and mobile, and utilizes an antigen that is stable and 
cheap. (3) The RPR test is simple to perform and requires a minimum of technical 
training. Reseach emphasis is planned also toward developing more precise 
diagnostic tools for gonorrhea. Two very promising leads which are now being 
explored—definitive antigen fractionations and flourescein-tagged antibodies— 
may very possibly result in the development of a serologic test for gonorrhea. 
Such a test would solve one of the major difficulties in gonorrhea control—a 
diagonostie procedure that can be utilized both in selective-survey operations and 
for detecting gonorrhea in the female. 

The only hope for eradication of syphilis is the development of an effective im- 
munizing agent. Based on progress to date, it is believed that the production 
of active syphilis immunity in man is a real possibility and that intensified efforts 
in solving this problem should be made. The increase of $93,200 requested will 
permit expanded efforts in the application of recent advanees in immunology, 
bacteriology, virology, and tissue-culture analysis to the cultivation of virulent 
Treponema pallidum so that these findings may be more expeditiously applied 
to the development of an immunizing agent for syphilis. 

In addition to intensified research activity, direct-operation funds requested 
will permit continuation of provision of consultation and epidemiologic services 
to States to assist in the maintenance of nationwide intelligence in the control 
of venereal disease in problem areas and the development of more precise control 
measures for all venereal diseases, Grant funds in the proposed budget will be 
directed toward the areas with the most serious venereal-disease problems and 
areas where increases in reported cases indicate a potential resurgence of the 
problem. 


INCREASE IN REPORTED CASES OF SYPHILIS 


Senator Hiri. All right, Dr. Smith. We are glad to have you 
here, sir. Would you proceed now in your own way, sir. 

Dr. Smirg. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, increases 
in the amount of reported syphilis are of primary concern to the 
venereal disease program, During fiscal year 1956, for the first time 
in 8 years, the nationally reported cases of infectious syphilis as well as 
total syphilis increased. However, the increased grant funds made 
available by Congress for fiscal year 1957 will assist in the reestablish- 
ment of the downward trend in reported infectious syphilis cases, 

Factors related to this upward trend of the syphilis problem are: 

1. Occurrence of increases in all areas of the Nation at all levels of 
control. 

2. The large volume of infectious syphilis being reported by private 
physicians, rising from 28 percent of reported cases in 1948 to 43 
percent in 1956. 

3. The hazards of widespread transmission of venereal disease by 
highly mobile populations as evidenced by the 12,450 persons with posi- 
tive serologic tests among the 150,000 migrant. workers of 1956. 

4. The extent of venereal disease among teen-age and youthful adult 
groups, as evidenced by the fact that of the 266,000 cases of infectious 











ss 
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venereal disease reported last year 55 percent occurred in this age 
group. 
NEW TECHNIQUES IN DIAGNOSIS 


New techniques in diagnosis and ease finding presently being de- 
veloped will be directed toward further increasing the effectiveness 
of ee ‘eal disease control activities. These techniques i include: 

Cluster testing, which adds to the contact investigations process 
by blood testing of associates of patients and their contacts. 

The rapid plasma reagin test, which is performed on whole 
blood rather than serum, is ‘being subjected to intensive field trials. 
Since it can be performed in a few minutes without extensive labora- 
tory facilities, reactors can be treated immediately. 

Promising leads are now being explored which may very possibly 
Heals 3 in the development of definitive diagnostic tests for gonorrhea 
and in the development of an immunizing agent for syphilis. 

The grant funds requested in this budget will be directed toward 
the areas with the most serious disease problems and areas where in- 
creases indicate a potential resurgence of the problem. 

Increased grant funds made available by Congress for fiscal year 
1957 will assist in the reestablishment of the downward trends in 
reported syphilis cases. The House made no change in the request. 


INCREASE OVER CURRENT YEAR FUNDS 


Senator Hi. The House request is $220,000 over your appropria- 
tion ofthis year ? 
Dr.Smiru. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hiiu. Give us some example of what this $220,000 would 
go for. 
CHAPEL HILL EXPFRIMENTAL LABORATORY 


Dr. Smirx. Of that $220,000, $93,200 is for a direct increase in re- 
search to be carried out primarily at a venereal disease experimental 
laboratory in Chapel Hill. It includes 5 positions—2 scientists and 3 
technicians. During the last 2 years, encouraging and exciting leads 
have occurred in the development of an immunizing agent for syphilis. 
Actual volunteers have been inoculated with syphilis organisms, and 
have shown a response or have shown a partial immunity to this in- 
jection established by artificial means. We hope to follow these leads 
with these five people. 

Senator Hitt. That means the laboratory at Chapel Hill? 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. What would the rest of these $220,000 be for? 


MANDATORY INCREASES 


Dr. Surrn. That other increase is for the change in the pay scales 
and civil-service retirement and regular pay above the 52-week level, 
and that sort of thing. 

Senator Hitz. That is obligatory? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes. 
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Senator Hii. In other words, you have no discretion about that. 
That meets the increases which Congress provided for by legislative 
act at the last session of Congress; is that ri ight? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, 

Senator Hiri. Any questions? 


REASONS FOR UPWARD TREND IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Dworsirax. I have one question. 

Dr. Smith, could you tell us why, in 1950, the appropriation for 
this activity or program is $15,653,000, and then it gradually de- 
clined in 1955 when your budget was $3 ‘million, and now you are on 
the upward trend again? You have had nearly a 5(-percent increase, 
although the amount has not increased very largely. What is — 
sible for that dip and now going up again ¢ 

Dr. Smirn. During the course of the years, the success of the ve- 
nereal disease control program has been remarkable, and as the mor- 
bidity and incidence of syphilis and gonorrhea has decreased, there 
has been less money needed to handle the main problem. Over the 
last 3 years there has been continuously an increasing evidence that 
the lee reases in venereal disease are no longer on that trend. This 
year, for the first time in 8 years we had an increase in the reports 
to us by the States. 

Senator Dworsnak. We are on an uptrend now / 

Dr. Smirn. Yes. That is true of the increase in prevalence as well 
as the requests, 


INCREASE IN CASES IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Senator Porrer. Where are we getting this increase? Is it in your 
metropolitan areas ? 

Dr. Smrru. Yes, sir; particularly syphilis has become less and less 
a matter of arural problem. We are more and more limited to metro- 
politan areas, and of course in this area it is Just that much harder 
to control it because of the mobile population, and the difficulty of 
locating the people. 

Senator Porrer. What kind of control program do you have at the 
present time? For instance, is it in the schools? 

Dr. Smiru. The schools are not a good mechanism to work through 
for combating this venereal disease because the amount of prevalance 
in schools is much less than in the age groups just above that, and 
young adults that have stopped school. 

Senator Porrer. What kind of program do you have, then, to reach 
these people ? 

CASE FINDING PROGRAM 


Dr. Surrn. Well, actually, most of the control program is based 
on case finding, which is going from one case which is known to be 
infectious and getting the sexual contacts and the groups of asso- 
ciates in that particular environment, locating them, testing them, 
examining them, and treating where necessary. You start with one 
source patient and branch out, and as you find each infections case 
in that area, then you start to reduce it in that manner. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Porrer. In most types of employment, they usually require 
physical examinations. Now does the physical examination as a rule 
include examination for venereal disease 4 

Dr. Smirn. Yes. Most large industries do require such an examina- 
tion. The smaller the industry and the lower the pay scale, the less 
likely they are to require that examination. 

Senator Pastore. How about places where you have dispensation of 
foodand drmk? What is the procedure? 


LAWS RELATING TO FOOD IANDLERS 


Dr. Smiru. That varies from State to State, both as to whether or 
not food handlers are required to have examinations or how often 
examinations are required. 

Senator Pastorr. You mean there are certain States where there is 
no requirement ? 

Dr. Smirn. No specific requirement. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, a woman or man can go into a 
restaurant and get a job dispensing food, and there is no physical 
examination of that individual as to whether or not they have a com- 
municable disease ¢ 

Dr, Smirn. The examination varies in its application in many areas, 
and the basic law varies in the different States. 

Senator Pasrore. Has there ever been any research done or any data 
gathered with reference to the localities? You say there has been a 
rise in 1956. 

Dr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Has that been assimilated at all with sections of 
the country where the laws are either strict or not too strict? 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL POLICY 


Dr. SmirH. Well, sir, venereal disease control is done, as are most 
public health programs, without too much recourse to punitive legal 
measures. It 1s done by encouraging the patient, I mean offering the 
patient the service and showing him the advantages of getting cured, 
so that you can elicit his cooperation in naming his contacts and going 
from one source base to his contacts. It is a rather long process. 

Senator Pastore. What do you spend this $4,415,000 for? How 
do you spend it, generally speaking? What do you do? 

Dr. Smiru. Practically all of it is applied to case finding of one sort 
or another. $1.7 million of that request goes directly into project 
grants to the States. 

Senator Pastore. That is less than half. 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir. That is practically all case finding, too. It 
employs people to do the followup of patients, to get the contacts, test 
the contacts, and to go from one epidemic to another. 

Technical assistance to States is again a case finding procedure. The 
clinical and laboratory research supports 2 laboratories and a small 
statistical staff, 1 in Atlanta, and 1 in Chapel Hill. That is the research 


laboratory, and an experimental laboratory in Chapel Hill, and then 
of course the administration. 
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STATES WITH LAWS ON FOOD HANDLERS 


Senator Pastore. Are you prepared to tell us now how many States 
there are in the United States that require people who seek employ- 
ment for dispensation of food and drink to take a physical examination, 
particularly with reference to communicable diseases, before they can 
obtain their employment? 

Dr. Smrru. I cannot tell youthat. I will try to get it. 

Senator Pastore. Could we get that in the record ? 

Dr. Smrru. Surely. 

Senator Pastore. Do you know of any States that do require it ? 

Dr. Smirn. Oh, yes. Actually, the great majority of them do. 

Senator Pastore. Yes; but there are some that do not? 

Dr. Smitru. Yes; there are some that do not. 

Senator Pastore. I would be very interested in that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Present status of serological tests for syphilis required by law, 1956 


; l 
Food handlers | 
ie negli wits iat Other remarks 


State or Territory 














State City or county | 
a — emensoe enn — ——|------- —-. -—— —---——- 
Seba o55 o.cdsssnagiss ss COO ss. SoS 21 heath ses — ---| State law requires 
| everv citizen to have 
| anSTS every 2 years, 
Not enforced, 
Arizons.._.........-.-..-.-----.| No....----] 2 counties require STS. None. 
DUING cist cicibtincinbosba sh I, ths nce | Most cities require health card 
| including STS. 
NI cc ccnecaneunepoane |. Mo... 5.) Deity POG BPO. in. .ccee Do. 
Ro aa ae Required by all larger cities___-_-_| Do. 
Connecticut - - - : No. ..| None. ia ee Do. 
as dnt. 5s chp denn ch Xk isabel hchince dei octets Do. 
Florida - -__- : No.__.-.--| Required by most local health Do. 
| departments. 
I in otatnaialtencnes _.....| No....--.-.| Several local health departments - - | Do. 
Msc ttckdanens ce Se, ENS aco tenn eaiakne a nesen nee rennol Do. 
SR ot oss Sse 5c caduncneT eens | Required in Chicago nursing Do. 
| homes and day nurseries. 
PaMieee ss c.2.-3....-.i2) You l.._...) 28 cles pequilie BTS. .... eon) 
ren i aint) NO iccatinDetpeaig des Sin thcee None. 
Kansas __---- | No ; Do. 
TINE a an 5 sbé 5c cscs. NO _..| Some local health departments Do. | 
require STS. 
Louisiana. -. -| No > nahn eget eb duintbtic sits Do. 
th eerste hatin Dail eet - ee Spittal | 
Sa ae =f No = ~ Saas Do. 
Massachusetts. - ...-- ON 5 tee: hla deka a Do, 
Michigan. --.------ No__....--| Information not available _ - Do. 
eNO 55 2. Sac anew’ S cidcbb akaksOudd ice cade wee bie Do. 
Mississippi---_--- NE re oa aioe Oe Scales Do. | 
Missouri ---- -- | No__....-.| Some cities require STS sant Do. 
Montana__-_ | No aa 7 a i Ee | Do. 
Nebraska | No oi One city requires STS-_-....._----- Do. 
NO a kc : ban ceed bc a dd Soak Aah ek eh dildo leant Do, 
New Hampshire---- | No .-| One city requires STS-_--- ae Do. 
New Jersey__-_--- | No _.| Some cities require STS anes, Do. 
New Moexico.........-. No...- | nance omiieing abs pRaunedbeeennncnn ust Do. 
UE cen encasn i ae RR ao ear peebn< Do, 
North Carcitins............... YOR... caac Health departments which con- Do. 
| duct foodhandling courses ex- 
| empt from State regulation. 
North Dakota ---_....--- san No.___....| Some cities require STS___._._-..- Do. 
ints oe=s as No.. Many cities require STS ______- Do. 
Oklahoma-.----_----- aww edd dade | —! all larger cities require Do. 
| STS. 4 
i eee eee ....| No_._.--_-| A few cities require STS. _-._...-- Do. 
Pennsylvania. ..........-...-... b O5 .ss<sn bn chfcladt $6 6eCan epics. teewadepee Do. 
Io ores cic sap tine Seen ans | 3 cities require STS...........---- Do. 
Sorte Dertinee 5. on | OB et Ae dete absbbincdecscceesatennes Do, 
wimited to locker-plant employees; school lunchroom employees; and food handlers in hospitals. 
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Present status of eoreregiae tests for euphilis qogniead by law, 1956—Continued 

















Food handlers 
State or Territory bs oe aa Other remarks 
| State | City or county | 
| 

South Dakota- --_-_- Loe ong vice Pieces 1 city requires STS____.__.___- None. 
Tennessee. ____...._.. soanacdall PObes ----| Many cities require STS as part Do. 

| of medical examination. 
ee es ES | No........| Mest major cities eure i eee Do. 
aes mccaemd Pe et 1 city devepieriaeban eet ae Do. 
SS crceesec | DUO adteasileckahgethin desu olwnhadduedivndas Do. 
Virginia — ‘ No ‘es byte scllh a aiescelltechdhis atin tk a itathdniiddana an Do. 
Washington ie nl No. -. i aaeceaseeandatadin dane ondamte aaceinetaein Do. 
West Virginia._.. ___- wisdsnan| ING batndelowes Sbdnutbteeldaeh pissin Do. 
Wisconsin. __ eect easce tt NS. odin: onsen aie ne OR eee Do. 
Wyoming... Sditdiencuovabe | No. Sechdédai Sadoeeuy Bib keke hac See itiaies aise cee id Do. 
Hawaii __ ; Sedna, aL tS oa nat saeaeeenes east Do. 


oy Siggprarataters srereners 
Puerto Rico : 
District of Columbia _- 


NotTe.—STS, serological test for syphilis. 


PROCEDURES IN NEW OUTBREAK AREAS 


Senator Porrer. Do you get a report from the States every month 
or every so often as to the increase or decrease in their venereal disease 

cases that are detected ? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir; we get a quarterly report. 

Senator Porrer. What do you do, forexample? Do you find a com- 
munity that has been relative sly clean, as far as venereal disease is con- 
cerned in the past, but where several new infectious cases have been 
reported in the area? And then what is your responsibility, or what 
do you do in a case of that kind ? 

Dr. SmrtH. The States or local communities that show increases 
particularly in infectious venereal disease and make a request for 
help, are given either people particularly well qualified to assist in this 
program, or in some cases they are given physicians who run diag- 
nostic clinics. Selective testing can ‘be done in an area if the area 
seems to be pretty well circumscribed where these increases are occur- 
ring. I think those are the main things. 

Senator Porrrr. I often thought of your tubercular clinics where 
they go into the communities for chest X-rays, and they have a very 
successful program. I was wondering if you could have a mobile unit, 
or if any thought was given to a mobile team going from community 
to community trying to , detect venereal disease. 


SELECTIVE TESTING TEAMS 


Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. We have what we call selective testing teams 
which actually go either on a house-to-house basis, or on a small com- 
munity street corner basis, and actually get blood tests from volun- 
teers. That is usually limited to a small area of a town. 

Senator Pastore. Don’t you have quite a resistance to that? 

Senator Porrer. It would seem to be more of a social stigma in that 
method. 

Senator Pasrorr. I mean, are you trying to tell us there are a lot 
of people walking around with it that don’t even know it ? 


91359—_57——33 
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Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. Very often, in the case of sy philis, the first 
clinical signs are so minor that it is not until late that the patient begins 
to have clinical manifestations which are found. 

Senator Pastore. Now all of these programs are directed toward 
educating the individual to go to see his doctor and to be examined as 
to whether or not he may have syphilis, but is there any program on the 
part of the Federal Government, directed toward the State health de- 
partments stimulating more interest in these programs? 

I say that in view of the fact that the figure has risen in 1956. 

Dr. Surru. The State health departments have actually maintained 
their interest in venereal diseases very well over the pi ast years. We 
have continuous meetings and seminars and symposiums and they pre- 
sent their problems and ‘their solutions, and I think the communication 
between the States on the venereal disease control is very good. 

Senator Pastore. All right. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Doctor. 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. EDWARD T. BLOMQUIST, CHIEF, TUBER- 
CULOSIS PROGRAM; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Tuberculosis: To carry out the purposes of section 314 (b) of the Act, 
[$6,625,000] $7,000,000, of which not less than $4,500,000 shall be available only 
for grants to States, to be matched by any equal amount of State and local funds 
expended for the same purpose, for direct expenses of prevention and case-finding 
projects including salaries, fees, and travel of personnel directly engaged in 
prevention and case-finding and the necessary equipment and supplies used di- 
rectly in prevention and case-finding operations, but excluding the purchase of 
care in hospitals and sanatoria. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 
ohn poh s pe oust > 
Appropriation or estimate é pei 36, 660,000 | $7,000, 000 $7, 000, 000 
Total obligations , 6, 660, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation | 1958 budget House allowance 
} estimate 
Description 











j | a 
| Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount 

| tions tions tions ri 

nteecomenneniay | ———_|—- = i 

1. Grants to States for tuberculosis control 0 | $4, 500, 000 | 0 | $4, 500, 000 0 | $4, 500, 000 
2. Direct operations: | | | | 

(a) Cooperative applied research 137 1, 474, 000 137 1, 786, 100 | 137 | 1, 786, 100 

(6) Technical assistance to States __| 72 535, 000 | 72 | 555, 400 | 72 555, 400 

(c) Administration an 24 | 151, 000 24 158, 500 a” | 158, 500 

233 7, 000, 000 233 7, 000, 000 


Total obligations. _ nts 233 | 6, 660, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
































Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | House 
| priation estimate | allowance 
—_—_—_— a a ee -_-—— — —- nl -_— —— — i — 
Total number of permanent positions_ Scns bhschol 233 233 | 233 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- ae eile 12 | 12 12 
Average number of all employees _-____--- uses Suaeet 219 229 229 
Number of employees at end of year__-_...--- . ; swnl 224 | 224 224 
01 Personal services_..- a $1, 245, 600 $1, 300, 200 $1, 300, 200 
02 Travel eee 165, 500 | 175, 500 | 175, 500 
03 Transportation of things Lwsllidseaunblitmaget. aan 34, 000 | 35, 000 | 35, 000 
04 Communication services sig aie cage past 12, 000 | 12, 000 | 12, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___ “a al 11, 000 | 11, 000 | 11, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _.- ayes : | 26, 000 26, 000 | 26, 000 
07 Other contractual services - -- ‘ acest asnaale 149, 400 179, 400 179, 400 
08. Gamppllen athd Meter tele in nice oes = sk ree tecewnasscne] 440, 500 624, 200 624, 200 
09 Equipment vad hee 2a 72, 000 | 72, 000 72, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- | 4, 500, 000 | 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund__-...........-.-.--- 0 | 60, 400 60, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments... eee as See | 4, 000 4, 300 4, 300 
TUNE CNG: tc acdatindnnuddccummwdle ob tlhe Katt eevee | 6, 660, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Summary of changes 
Tiere ROTOSRT QORTOUTIN IO sn mca ctied wicentadaiebdamlind Mae $6, 660, 000 
BGTUMOR TG, RiIPORRIB OR on i teeta 6, 660, 000 
Br TCO TIO FO ccc cdc neni cesgds enacting itensnahch heaters ate 7, 000, 000 
IROL CRATMG FORTIN oo cent eth aed aetiesiicedetee tan eed +340, 000 
DOP TAT ORS TON a tiered tirccsesenckaeadionterdeenknbig ett tient ee 115, 000 
PRE ee Be el $4, 000 
Retirement and social security contributions___._______-_ 60, 400 
Annualization of 1957 program_......._.--......_-__- 50, 600 
For program items: Cooperative applied research for 
isoniazid testing program______~ soike haseiilinaDaiacaaiiieatetn timed teats 225, 000 
"EOtGl ChATIOR. TOCIOGERIS. ..........ceni-acs-<ceitareattinsemadiebenstiehs noite +340, 000 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for tuberculosis control 
































| 

| Esti- | | Esti- 

State or Territory | 1956 allo- | 1957 allo-} mated State or Territory | 1956 allo- | 1957 allo-| mated 
cations cations | 1958 allo- cations | cations | 1958 allo- 

cations cations 
DI ii ccncuns $107, 300 | $106, 100 $100, 800 || New Jersey-_------ $129, 200 | $129, 900 $123, 400 
PG ponae sean 53, 700 54, 900 57,600 || New Mexico----- 32,900 | 32,400 34, 000 
Arkansas... .-_..- 79,400 | 80, 900 76, 900 || New York .--.....| 392,800 | 398,800} 418, 700 
California_......_- 265, 600 270, 200 283, 700 | North Carolina--_- 107, 500 103, 500 100, 000 
Colorado.......... 33, 500 35, 600 35, 300 1! North Dakota. -.__-| 23, 200 23, 200 22, 000 
Connecticut... __- | 48, 600 46, 600 44,31) || Ohio...............| 184,800 187, 800 197, 200 
Delaware --_- --| 15,500 16, 000 | 16, 500 || Oklahoma.........| 63, 900 61, 400 61, 700 
District of Colum- | 4 IOI one aicrirosres 33, 700 34, 300 35, 300 
WS diskasncdeoe | 41,800} 39,700 41,700 || Pennsylvania......| 277,400 | 277,400 263, 500 
2 ESERIES | 80,000 | 79,900 | 83,900 |} Rhode Island | 24,400 | 24,800 24, 000 
Se ees, 110,400 | 108,400 | 103,000 |} South Carolina._..| 74,300 | 71, 500 67, 900 
ME Ss i ethees 16,400 | 16, 200 15,600 |! South Dakota_....| 20,600 | 20,800 19, 800 
Se | 226,500 | 228, 900 239, 400 || Tennessee.........| 131,600 | 134, 800 128, 100 
SE eet | 90, 500 87, 800 Lk eee | 207,800 | 207,800 197, 400 
tia avcaccabianet 40, 800 41, 900 39, 800 |} Utah........-- | 17, 200 18, 000 17, 600 
Kansa: 38, 300 | 36, 300 36, 500 || Vermont...........} 16,600 16, 900 16, 200 
Kentucky....._...| 127,100 128, 600 122, 200 || Virginia . 109, 500 108, 700 112, 300 
Louisiana_........ | 90,300} 89, 500 87, 200 || Washington_---- 49,900 | 49,300 51, 800 
MEGING.....5......<] BOO 26, 200 25, 500 || West Virginia......| 59,100} 61,500 59, 800 
Maryland. ........ 90,200 | 88, 800 | 88,000 || Wisconsin. -......- 56,000 | 56,000 58, 800 
Massachusetts_....| 116, 700 115,300 | 113,800 || Wyoming---- ; 11, 100 11, 300 11, 300 
Michigan.____- --| 144,900 | 139,700 | 146,700 || Alaska...........-| 42,800 | 38, 800 36, 900 
Minnesota.-_....... 50,700 | 51,100 53, 200 ||} Hawaii_..........- 30, 100 27, 100 25, 700 
Mississippi--.-.-...- 79, 000 79, 000 75,100 || Puerto Rico ...| 240,900 | 240,900 236, 600 
Missouri__...._._.- 108, 600 112, 800 110, 500 || Virgin Islands | 8, 400 8, 300 &, 300 
Co eee 19, 400 19, 800 20,600 |} Guam... -..--- Se 0 | 0 11, 300 
Nebraska.......... 24,700 | 25, 500 25, 200 _———— | ————\———_ 
Nevada____- ..| 12,100 12, 800 12, 900 Total... 4, 500, 000 |4, 500,000 | 4, 500, 000 


New Hampshire.... 16,000} 16,300| 15,700 || 


L | | | 
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STATEMENT BY CHIEF, TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ON CON- 
TROL OF TUBERCULOSIS, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, notable progress has been 
made in the control of tuberculosis in the United States, but the battle against 
this disease is far from over. Although the mortality and morbidity rates con- 
tinue to decline, approximately 75,000 new active cases are still being reported 
annually, and in 1955, 15,000 deaths were caused by the disease. In addi- 
tion to clinically manifest cases, there are many millions of people in this coun- 
try who have been infected in the past by tuberculosis germs and thus are at 
risk of breaking down into active disease. Although the new drugs have cut 
down on hospital stays, because of the long-term, chronic nature of the disease, 
many people who became cases as long as 10 or 20 years ago still require treat- 
ment and isolation. Morever, the nonhospitalized patient constitutes a new 
type of problem for health departments. 

In the face of these facts we cannot afford to be complacent about the accom- 
plishments to date but must continue with practical planning and unrelenting 
effort to press the attack toward eradication of tuberculosis as a significant 
public health problem, 


RESEARCH 


Preventing breakdowns of previous infections has become the foremost goal 
of tuberculosis control. Last year, the 84th Congress appropriated additional 
funds to expedite research into the possible effectiveness of the drug, isoniazid, 
as a preventive of tuberculosis in human beings. This drug, which was intro- 
duced in 1952, has demonstrated remarkable powers in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. In 1955 research workers in the tuberculosis program of the Public 
Health Service reported the results of experiments with isoniazid administered 
as a preventive of tuberculosis in laboratory animals. This research project 
showed that isoniazid prevented death from tuberculosis in guinea pigs which had 
been given lethal doses of virulent tubercle bacilli. Trial of the drug in human 
beings was the next logical step. A long-range study was instituted early in 
fiscal year 1957 to answer these questions: (1) Will isoniazid prevent new 
infections? (2) Will it prevent the breakdown of old infections? 

The first activity of this study is to determine whether isoniazid can pre- 
vent infection and the appearance of clinical disease among the highly exposed 
household contacts of active cases of tuberculosis. Households are being ran- 
domly assigned to isoniazid or placebo groups and kept under close observation 
by their local health departments. Each contact is tuberculin tested and 
X-rayed at the beginning and at the end of a year of prophylaxis. Both unin- 
fected (tuberculin negative) members of the household and the infected (tu- 
berculin positive) members who show no clinical evidence of disease are in- 
cluded in the study population. The study will provide information on the 
effectiveness of isoniazid in preventing new infections and in preventing clin- 
ical disease from developing in those already infected. 

In addition, it is planned to study isoniazid’s effect among previously in- 
fected persons who are not in highly exposed situations. An impressive body 
of evidence is accumulating that much of the new clinical tuberculosis we are 
seeing today is occurring among previously infected persons whose subclinical 
infection progresses to active disease under either external stress or decreased 
general resistance. It seems to us most important to determine whether the 
prophylactic use of isoniazid can remove the threat of tuberculosis which mil- 
lions of older persons, infected in childhood, carry with them. 

If isoniazid is effective in human beings in any one of the areas under investi- 
gation—either in preventing infection—in preventing new infections from 
progressing to clinical disease—or in eradicating old subclinical infections 
which may flare un into active tuberculosis—we will have found a new, prac- 
tieal approach to the control, prevention, and even eradication of tuberculosis. 
We are asking for an additional $275,300 in fiscal year 1958 in order to carry 
this investigation into its next phase. 

The tuherenlosis program’s studv of isoniazid as a preventive of tubercu- 
losis meningitis and other complications in children is now in its second vear. 
Anproximately 2,000 chlidren are now under observation in 31 pediatric clinics 
throughout the country. Preliminary findings are so promising as to encourage 
a vigorous continuation of this work. 


Research on new drugs as they are develoned goes forward constantly. Tn 


cooperation with 25 tuberculosis hospitals, the tuberculosis program has been 
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eontinuously investigating and evaluating the relative therapeutic effect of vari- 
ous new drugs and drug combinations as they appear. The results of this series 
of studies have enabled health agencies and the medical profession to choose 
treatment on the basis of sound scientific evidence, and, in consequence, patients 
are hastened to health with minimum risk of toxicity and treatment failure. 

One of the newer drugs under study is pyrazinamide. An intensive study of 
the drug’s toxicity has shown that liver damage can be avoided by regulating 
dosage and the duration of treatment. A full-scale study is now underway to 
determine whether pyrazinamide when used under the conditions necessary for 
safety is an effective partner drug of isoniazid. 


GRANTS-IN-AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service will continue to assist 
the States through grants-in-aid technical assistance in the attack on tuberculosis 
problems in the communities of our Nation. This attack is carried on in three 
specific areas of action: 

1. Prompt identification of tuberculosis. 

2. Quickly applied and effective treatment. 

3. Adequate nursing and social services to patients and families to solve their 
individual problems. 

The tuberculosis program will continue to stimulate case finding activities in 
the States and local communities. Action will be particularly applied in areas 
where the tuberculosis problem is severe, among contacts of known cases, in 
occupational groups at special hazard, among the elderly who are especially li- 
able to breakdown of latent infections, chronie alcoholics, patients in mental 
hospitals, prison inmates, and others. This program will reduce the size of the 
reservoir of infection created by undiscovered active tuberculosis cases from 
which so much disease emanates. 

A certain measure of the effectiveness of State and local casefinding activities 
is provided by reports for 1955 that show that over 17 million X-rays were taken 
in the Nation—more than in any former year and an increase of 6.5 percent over 
1954. Indeed, ass X-ray programs were responsible for the discovery of about 
one-third of all newly reported tuberculosis cases. 

Casefinding combined with thorough followup, prompt treatment, and careful 
case-management has the effect of rounding-up and corralling sources of infec- 
tion. If these techniques are applied widely and intensively in the population, 
chains of infection can be broken and a further significant reduction in sickness 
and death rates can be expected. 

A great deal of work still remains to be done. The new antituberculosis drugs 
have had the effect of shortening the duration of hospital stay. Patients are 
being released from institutions to continue treatment at home. In some areas 
hospitalization is not being prescribed for many patients; their entire care has 
become a problem for community health activities. If these two classes of pa- 
tients are not vigorously supervised the community experiences increased risk 
of infection and consequent widespread disease. 

More work is needed to strengthen local programs in the management of the 
nonhospitalized tuberculosis patients. In 1954 the tuberculosis program under- 
took a study of nonhospitalized patients. The results disclosed that almost one- 
half of the significant caseload is outside the hospital. Eighty-seven percent of 
these patients are in the advanced stages of disease, and in almost half the 
sputum status is unknown. A large proportion of these cases—almost half in 
rural areas—had no clinie, public health, or social services. Recent studies 
in States and local communities show that no significant changes or improve- 
ments have occurred in the last 2 years. 

Plainly, these facts demonstrate the need for increased medical supervision and 
nursing care of patients outside tuberculosis institutions. Health departments 
have the primary responsibility of protecting the public against the encroach- 
ments of infectious diseases. In the field of tuberculosis such protection can 
only be guaranteed through the effective application of case supervision tech- 
niques. Active cases who endanger their communities must be kept under care 
until they become noninfectious. This will require expanded clinical and nurs- 
ing services. In addition, health departments must maintain current informa- 
tion on their nonhospitalized patients; their service programs must provide in- 
clusive diagnostic treatment and social services, as well as public health super- 
vision. 

In 1958 the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service will continue 
its program of technical and financial assistance to State and local health de- 
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partments. Application of current knowledge, the development of new skills, 
the creation of a nationwide attack on the remaining tuberculosis challenge 
in this country will enable us eventually to defeat this disease enemy of mankind. 


TOTAL UNDISCOVERED ACTIVE CASES 


Senator Pasrore (presiding). All right, Doctor. You have a pretty 
fair idea of how we are proceeding, and you may do likewise. 

Dr. Bromautst. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
1955, 15,000 people died of tuberculosis. Approximately 75,000 new 
active cases are being reported annually. It is estimated ‘that there 
are at this moment about 100,000 undiscovered active cases in the 
United States. In addition, there are many millions of people in 
this country who have been infected in the past by tuberculosis germs 
and thus are at risk of breaking down into active disease. 

The major emphasis for our 1958 program is based on an important 
observation which has become clarified during the past year. It con- 
cerns the source of newly reported cases. In the past we emphasized 
the fact that persons were at the highest risk of developing tubercu- 
losis immediately after infection, that is, after the tubercle bacilli in- 
vade the body. If they survived this initial period, we considered 
them at little or no risk from the infection. We believed that the 
period of highest risk was immediately after infection and underesti- 
mated the danger of breakdown after this initial period had passed. 


PREVENTIVE PROGRAM 


Today, our epidemiological studies clearly demonstrate that a large 
number of new cases of tuberculosis represent breakdown of disease 
in persons infected many years ago. We estimate that there are, 
roughly, 50 million adults in the U ited States potentially at risk of 
developing tuberculosis from infections acquired early in life. Unless 
we are able to develop a method of preventing, or at least reducing, 
the risk of breakdown, we shall continue to have a tuberculosis pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude for many years to come. 


USE OF THE DRUG ISONIAZID 


Preventing the occurrence of tuberculosis involves two major activi- 
ties: (1) preventing the spread of infection from one person to 
another; and 

(2) preventing the breakdown of infection in persons whose bodies 
have already been invaded by the tubercle bacilli. 

As we reported last year, the prophylactic use of the drug isoniazid 
holds promise of being effective in both of these areas. With the addi- 
tional funds appropriated by the Congress, trials of the effectiveness 
of this drug in human beings were instituted in 1957 and an additional 
$275,300 is being requested for 1958 to expand this vital study. Be- 
cause household contacts of active cases of tuberculosis are one of 
the most highly exposed groups, we started with this group. We 
have proceeded to establish research programs throughout the country. 

Whenever a case of tuberculosis is discovered in the communities 
participating in the study, the members of the family are immediately 
tuberculin tested, X-rayed, and enrolled in the study population. Ad- 
ditional projects among other highly exposed groups will be started 
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later. We firmly believe that these studies will provide evidence on 
which we can base tuberculosis programs of tomorrow, programs which 
may succeed in eradicating tuberculosis as a major disease. 
Senator Hinz. Is the work in isoniazid really making progress ? 
Dr. Bromquist. We are very pleased with it. We have started in 
many communities. The response of the people of the communities has 
been very favorable. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Hi. You have an increase here for $340,000. I am sorry 
I only got into this a few minutes after you started testifying. This 
is another important matter. Did you make clear what that increase 
is? 

Dr. Bromauisr. It is all for expansion of this isoniazid study. 

Senator Hinx. All for research and study that is going on? 

Dr. BLomeauisr. Besides the mandatory increase. 

Senator Hiri. Besides the mandatory increase, the isoniazid 
was what amount / 

Dr. Bromautst. We are asking for a total increase of $275,300. 

Senator Hitt. The other end, the $340,000, is for mandatory in- 
creases ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Bromeuist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrrr. Was last year the first year you started your study 
on human beings with the drug? 

Dr. Bromautst. Yes, sir. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO VALUE OF DRUG 


Senator Porrer. And with this expanded program you should have 
conclusions as to the value of the drug about when, would you say? I 
know that you hate to pinpoint it. 

Dr. Bromqutstr. That is a hard question to answer. It will depend, 
of course, on the success with which we get cooperation—the rate at 
which people enter into the study. It will also depend upon the num- 
ber of cases of tuberculosis that occur in the group of persons who are 
not getting the drug. These are the two main factors. We think that 
the answers will come in series, we will get some results earlier than 
others. For example, we expect to get the answer to “Does it prevent 
first infections?” before we get an answer as to how effective it is in 
preventing longtime bre: akdowns and rel: upses. 

Senator Hitz. You think your first. breakthrough, though, will be 
as a preventive / 

Dr. Bromeuist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. That is to be desired, is it not ? 

Dr. BLomqutsr. Indeed it is. That will be the No. 1 problem. 

Senator Hix. I do not know if you were here when I mentioned 
some of these other diseases that we had but do not have today. Do 
you contemplate we will add tuberculosis to that list? 

Dr. Biromaquisr. There is no doubt but that the day will come. It 
will follow the pattern of some of these other diseases you mentioned. 
It is just a question of time. 

Senator Hixu. It is just a question of time. 
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Senator Pasrorr. We had quite a discussion, Doctor, when another 
witness appeared on these hospital cases. What is the trend of tuber- 
culosis ? 

Dr. Bromauist. With respect to treatment ? 

Senator Pastore. No. I mean diminishing the cases. 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE DECLINING 


Dr. Bromautsr. The death rate is dropping much faster than the 
case rate. That, I think, is to be expected since we have better treat- 
ment. The first effect is prolonging life. It is going to take more 
time to reduce the rate of infection, so that there are less cases. 

For example, the death rate is decreasing at about a rate of 10 per- 
cent, whereas the rate of newly reported cases has been declining at 
only to 2 to 3 percent. 

Senator Pastore. Was not there a time when tuberculosis patients 
had to stay in the hospital for a long time? 


HOSPITALIZATION PERIOD 


Dr. Biromauisr. That has changed. I think the biggest change with 
respect to treatment in the hospitals has been in the time patients need 
to spend in the hospital. A few years ago the average period of hos- 
pitalization was 24 months. Today the period averages between 8 
and 10 months. 

Senator Hix. Well, although you have very much shortened the 
length of stay, the need for hospitalization is certainly just as great 
now, though, as it was when they had to stay the longer period ¢ 

Dr. Biomauist. That is so true. 

Senator Hiru. In other words, even though you have these new 
drugs which, as you say, have reduced your death rate, you need the 
hospitalization for the best treatment with these drugs, do you not ? 

Dr. Biomautist. Indeed we do. 


PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE OF PATIENTS AT HOME 


Senator Porrer. It puts more responsibility, too, does it not, on the 
patient and his family when he is back home. There are certain things 
he has to be disc iplined to follow, certain procedures in self-care which 
while in the hospital they can watch over him much closer. I under- 
stand that is one of the major problems they have today in the care 
of tubercular patients. 

Dr. Bromauistr. That is one of the very big problems, and, of course, 
one of the advantages of having them initi ally hospitalized is that 
patients can get this training. As you indicated, practically all pa- 
tients are now being disc charged on chemotherapy, which is definitive 
treatment. That treatment extends on the : average of 24 months after 
hospitalization. 

This puts an additional and new burden on community agencies, par- 
ticularly the public-health departments where they must render the 
medical services and supervisory services to the patient and his family. 

Senator Porrer. Are you quite encouraged as to how the commu- 
hities are accepting that responsibility ? 
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NEED FOR CLINICS 


Dr. Buomaquist. They are recognizing the problem. There is some 
difficulty in getting an efficient pattern established. I feel that we 
are going to need more clinics than we have had, places to which pa- 
tients can report periodically to get care and supervision. That is a 
definite need. 


CASES DISCOVERED BY MOBILE X-RAY UNITS 


Senator Porrrer. Let me ask you this further question, Mr. Chair- 
man. I mentioned to the previous witness about the mobile units, 
X-ray units. How many cases of tuberculosis do you normally find ? 
Is it a greater proportion of cases that you find from these mobile 
clinics, or is it by staffing? 

Dr. Buomquisr. No; we find a rather consistent number of cases per 
people examined. We are finding about 1 active new case, an unre- 
ported case, per 1,000 people examined. Last year we X-rayed, coun- 
trywide, about 17 million people. That is an increase of about a mil- 
lion over the year before. 

Senator Porrer. You find about one per thousand ? 

Dr. BLomauist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. So it has been a worthwhile program ? 

Dr. Bromauist. It has been a tremendously important program. 
One of the big services that the health departments are giving is dis- 
covering cases early. One of the disadvantages we have with tuber- 
culosis is that in the early stages some patients have no symptoms and 
the disease becomes quite advanced before they are aware of it. 

Senator Porrer. Well, do X-rays always show tuberculosis ? 

Dr. Biromquist. Almost always. The tuberculosis problem in the 
United States is almost 100 percent pulmonary tuberculosis, and that 
does show early stages by X-ray. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 


Senator Hitt. You have a new method now for cultivating the 
sputum ? 

Dr. Bromquist. Yes; the laboratory tests are being improved. The 
time factor is being reduced, all of which helps in early diagnosis. 


NEW DRUG STREPTOVARICIN 


Senator Hm. Did you mention the new drug streptovaricin ? 

Dr. Biomautst. I didn’t mention it today. We are interested in it. 
We have plans to investigate its effectiveness in cooperation with a 
number of hospitals throughout the country. That will be one of our 
programs this year. 

Senator Hizx. You haven’t had an opportunity to investigate it, 
though ? 

Dr. Biromautst. It is just starting. 

Senator Hii... Just starting. 

Dr. Biromautst. The preliminary tests indicate that it will prob- 
ably be a very good partner in connection with isoniazid. Perhaps 
it will be a better partner than “PAS,” which is the drug we are 
using. It is an oral drug, and has the advantage of being taken 
easily by the patient. 
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Senator Hitt. No needle is necessary ? 

Dr. Biromauist. No needle is necessary. 

Senator Porrer. That is tremendously helpful. 
tive drug, or a treatment ? 

Dr. Buomauist. So far its true effectiveness has not been demon- 
strated. We are going to test that. It has been used on animals and 
on just a selected few patients. So far it has only been looked upon 
as a therapeutic agent, or a treatment drug, not a preventative. 

Senator Hiru. Thank you, Doctor. 


Is this a preven- 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. THEODORE J. BAUER, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF STATE SERVICES; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Communicable diseases: To carry out, except as otherwise provided for, those 
provisions of sections 301, 311, and 361 of the Act relating to the prevention and 
suppression of communicable and preventable diseases, and the interstate trans- 
mission and spread thereof, including the purchase, erection, and maintenance of 
portable buildings ; [purchase of not to exceed eighteen passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only ;]J and hire, maintenance, and operati ‘n of aircraft ; [$5,210.- 
000] $6,260,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 








1958 House 

priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate _-_..........--- $5, 750, 000 $6, 260, 000 $6, 200, 000 
Total obligations_._.__- ‘a 5, 750, 000 6, 260, 000 6, 200, 000 





Obligations by activities 


























| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget House allowance 
estimate 
Description | tet Sh 
Post- | Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 
| tions tions tions 
1. General disease prevention and control | 462 $2, 953, 300 491 $3, 310, 000 487 $3, 250, 000 
2. Specific disease prevention and control_ | 280 2, 310, 200 292 | 2, 435, 000 292 2, 435, 000 
3. General epidemic and disaster aid__-_.-_| 0 | 40, 000 | 0 40, 000 | 0 | 40, 000 
4, Administration. ......-........------ 87 | 446, 500 87 475, 000 | 87 | 475, 000 
Total obligations._______._.___....-- | 829 | 5,750,000| 870 | 6,260,000} 866 | 6, 200, 000 
| | | 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity No. 1. General disease prevention and control 


The House allowed $119,100 for mandatory increases, and reduced the pro- 
gram increase requested of $258,000 and 29 positions to $198,000 and 25 positions. 
The program reduction of $60,000 will seriously impede the much needed ac- 
celeration of work on diagnostic reagents. 

Diagnostic procedures cannot be undertaken without the necessary reagents. 
Essentially, none of the more unusual diagnostic reagents are available commer- 
cially and many of the commonly used ones are not standardized to make gen- 
eral use practicable. Standardization is of utmost importance so that they can 
be depended upon in laboratory diagnoses. Although the Communicable Disease 
Center has undertaken the preparation of a number of these reagents, there are 
few standards for their production or utilization. 

The reduction in this activity will delay the production and standardization of 
these diagnostic reagents and will inhibit State and local health laboratories in 
making more rapid and accurate diagnoses on many communicable diseases. 


Activity No. 2. Specific disease prevention and control 


The full amount requested of $2,435,000 for 292 positions and other expenses 
was allowed by the House. This is an increase of $132,200 over the 1957 base. 
This increase includes $53,400 for mandatory items and $78,800 for 12 positions 
and related costs for studies of respiratory and other virus diseases. 


Activity No. 3. General epidemic and disaster aid 


The full amount requested of $40,000 was allowed by the House. This amount 
provides for assistance to State and local health departments in the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases during epidemics and disasters. 


Activity No. 4. Administration 


The House allowed the full amount of the requested increase of $28,500 over 
the 1957 base for mandatory items. 


Obligations by objects 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 

















priation estimate allowance. 
Total number of permanent positions.-...........-.....------ 829 870 = 
Full-time equivalent of all other an camniateeainnstibeianeamaiaaie 5 5 
Average number of all employees_----.........------------.- 770 805 798 
Number of employees at end of year. ........---.------------- 815 855 _ 7 
Gi Fressemel eerwietiiss. .bicndcesdes.csicccs- ice Bede $4, 171, 535 $A, 343, 165 , 304, 465 
02 Travel. axe inhinciieresibeh nibtecategesniinel 263, 300 272, 100 271, 100 
Gio TOReGEE UE EE os ooo eS eae 61, 300 67, 800 66, 900 
04 Communication services sha eidasaiainnhiia nite hint taia dams 82, 900 85, 400 84, 900 
05 Rents and utility services__- ea ; eee eel 85, 200 | 91, 500 89, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. Sd nuaanttadeae tied 33, 600 | 34, 200 34, 200 
, Oe gare a... ...... =... 518, 500 537, 000 532, 500 
Services performed by other agencies___..........--- 3, 100 | 3, 100 3, 100 
08 Supplies and materials , $ s 325, 865 357, 935 349, 235 
09 Equipment_- pdadebudoetanabeaa 135, 300 194, 600 190, 600 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions______- lacs eiiiadziis 0 195, 800 195, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, SS Dn cntintttniscienmnspbeibuinine 7, 900 | 7, 900 7, 900 
1 OS RO SS See. 2 eee 21, 500 | 29, 500 29, 500 
Unelassified (general epide mic and disaster aid) _- 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
ORE RIO, oki ccacrttsibuncntandidcantnamlauncea 5, 750, 000 | 6, 260, 000 6, 200, 000 
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New positions requested, 1958 




















Title Grade Number Annual 
salary 
1. General disease prevention and control: 

8 a as a ea eT ee eee | ee 2 $17, 980 
aaa ee GS-12 1 7, 570 
RE es ES EE eS See cca GS-11. ____- 4 25, 560 
OO Oh 2 ag AOE ee eS eh pire Ea une a kT eed oes Gs-9_ 5 27, 200 

Research technician. ..............---. iditinadoten Rencinertcn Gia GS-5. . -.. 5 18, 350 

aD 5 iil a ninlns ene a tassihinpeln eats inane naiespek inkie GS-4 aes 1 3, 415 

IER Gta cds. ds owct nada vcs thi anew lebceteheeeees , 3 9, 525 

Research technician. -._.......---- ade au xplibeeidiactee wkd GS-2. . .. 1 2, 960 

Animal caretaker. - . -...- sil acer SAI 2 5, 380 

MS Se Seco chee ncne ch Fe eee eae Re sateen 1 8,013 

emer meee Grete... ... i. 1 Al. a co E 1 6, 918 

oS re 2a cis ites cn de tidy tid athe onkinstewoncay) 44 2 4,617 

PE I ok Sienna. ds avin Send Sada eeaseb ars obec aed Mains. cal 1 2, 309 

Total positions and annual salaries ..............---- SEERA easel asad 29 139, 797 

Deduct lapses- his sits 5 Salles caems Sa eacigacadaalieiilalh . | ‘ 26, 097 

a a Ee ee 
a ae bes 113, 700 
2. Specific disease prevention and control: 

I INI a i dele ican neil GS-14. ____-| 1 10, 320 

Scientist _- Foe oe we eer eee ee eee eoky 2 2 1 8, 990 
De.iie ; sai daln wn Bee iehre eile duon daha eee, ck a aed 1 8, 215 
Do pawhdan 7 a ec aitbaiaiestue <a EE Saewne'el 1 6, 390 
Do saisintti dane ocen nn coteeaebag Sas ULL eS Sl 2 11, 420 

Clerical assistant lh cet Raat a a steel lalate all GS-5. . 3 11,010 

Research technician. -_- conn tare sabe eanee GS-5 Eo 1 3, 670 

Clerical assistant.._..........-. i eS ee ee GS-4. . -.. 3 10, 245 
ee ee ee Pl er 2 6, 350 

NE ar ao chccane eons tte pmmnetdangee oa cant Gs ae 1 2, 960 

Full grade__ - —_ Dulidictece Fe eee eee Se ao ee 1 8, 359 

Senior assistant grade ie ate = 7 sug Se 2 12, 036 

Sena rete: ih. oa icc cat ioc. I a asa es ied 1 4,063 

Laborer. __. Sn = cihaaghapinca:sstie toeescumuaeaae Ungraded -- 2 5, 000 

Total positions and annual salaries ......................]--....--..- _ 1 22 109, 028 

Deduct lapses sche tinaseidosedednieckah inte heeds ciili thd tinaaia tame tases sahawasiineeate 60, 098 

PINs ecactvcgitcds becsaecsacnres nce te trae nected toes ere eee RE emcees maweemecae 48, 930 


a Part of this increase is offset by a reduction of 10 positions in the departmental service, at net cost of 
54,000. 


Summary of changes 





pean’ RIO i so en ce Sa ceeee $5, 750, 000 
Deductions for passenger motor vehicles and other program reduc- 

Ios a crane eaeaeaidactic lapis eta iciiecnicespbcacdcdvomeebice oceania aii eg aris —27, 800 
ae rs - ROOT ain iii: wcsahintinliictaincn Ue isd 5, 722, 200 
apie eh: © SU ae ee 6, 260, 000 

ee Ny TI os eircichisi tiicncimaensee.é 537, 800 








Positions} Estimate | Positions House 











allowance 

For mandatory items: | 
Extra day of pay ped iain aaa erat mba ae Mpeee loeasaccus 8, 800 
Retire ent and social-security contributions. ....._.—- Seiutisieacais BE MOO leeewedcons 192, 200 
Annualization of 1957 program ___..-.--- piareslectbcnataitansoan Ss ist india cheriees ta dinnSasmie bab meade raed 
i aise d esti bcnieidcniins thsnleetgsermcoe a D  GUR000 fcc ce. 201, 000 

For program items: | 

General disease including diagnostic reagents, insect | 
resistance to insecticides, and economic poisions-.-- --- | 29 | 258, 000 | 25 198, 000 
Specific disease—respiratory and other virus_-........--- 12 | 78, 800 | 12 | 78, 800 
Oe CHING TOWINNOT «5 5 ssn nse ceccnsocnsens 41 | 537, 800 | 37 477, 800 
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STATEMENT BY Deputy CHrIEeF, Bureau or State Services, Pusitic HEALTH SeErv- 
ICE, ON CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to discuss first the budget 
as submitted to Congress and later in the statement I will speak to the effect 
of the House action on the budget. 

This appropriation provides funds for the operation of the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center of the Public Health Service, which is the headquarters for our 
nationwide battle against infectious diseases. 

The center’s program has evolved around the concept that the ultimate solu- 
tion to disease problems involves prompt and thorough investigation of each major 
disease outbreak in the locality and at the time it occurs. These investigations, 
in which the center and State health departments cooperate, enable State health 
authorities to act more effectively in controlling outbreaks and accelerate the 
center’s development of more rapid diagnostic methods and preventive measures. 
Our weapons in this battle are the practical scientific measures of epidemiologic 
investigations, field studies, laboratory research, demonstrations, and training. 


DISEASE CONTROL AID TO STATES 


Communicable Disease Center activities begin with disease outbreaks or threats 
to health that tax or exceed State health resources, transcend State boundaries, 
or are associated with Federal activity. Assistance in the form of scientific 
personnel, special materials, or equipment is dispatched to States upon request ; 
in some instances, consultation services may suffice. In 1956 the center responded 
to 76,900 requests for services, consultation, and aid, 250 of which were field 
investigations to meet emergencies in epidemics or disasters. Outbreaks of 
encephalitis in 13 widely separated States accounted for a majority of the aid 
requests so far this year and required the services of 32 professional specialists, 
as well as equipment and emergency supplies. Continuing studies on the source 
of the encephalitis virus in nature, methods of transmission to man, and ways 
of preventing the disease are conducted at center field stations. Therefore, 
trained personnel and specialized equipment were available immediately when 
the need arose. Assistance to the States in the control of encephalitis outbreaks 
met a twofold need. The State health agencies received expert assistance, and 
the center was provided with opportunities to conduct firsthand epidemiologic 
studies on the role of insect populations, distribution of the virus in nature, 
and other factors which offer promising leads to the solution of this widespread 
problem, 

A similarly logical pattern of activity has developed in relation to poliomyelitis 
and the Salk vaccine. During fiscal year 1957 the center continued to evaluate 
the safety and effectiveness of the vaccine. Field epidemiologists working in the 
center’s Polio Surveillance Unit, the CDC laboratories, and 27 State and uni- 
versity laboratories under contract, supply immediate aid to State and local 
health jurisdictions, provide accurate laboratory diagnoses of cases, and data 
upon which to judge effectiveness and safety of the vaccine. 

In fiscal year 1956, diagnostic laboratories found that approximately one- 
third of the specimens from cases clinically diagnosed as nonparalytic polio 
yielded viruses which did not belong to the polio family. It thus became evi- 
dent that an even more thorough diagnostic job must be done in the laboratories 
of the country in order to differentiate polio from the poliolike diseases. Since the 
Salk vaccine is specific only for poliomyelitis, its effectiveness and safety would 
be unfairly questioned if polio-like diseases, particularly in vaccinated indi- 
viduals, were mistakenly diagnosed as polio. Further, these newly discovered 
diseases constitute a health problem of their own which also merit attention. 
The CDC epidemiology and laboratory branches, in cooperation with 10 other 
contract laboratories, are studying them in an effort to provide definite diag- 
nostic methods that can be used by State and local laboratories. 

During fiscal year 1956, 36 requests for emergency aid involving 20 different 
diseases came from States or territorial health departments, the Air Force, and 
the Navy. In addition to poliomyelitis, poliolike diseases and encephalitis, 
center assistance was most frequently sought in connection with diphtheria, 
rabies, psittacosis, viral hepatitis, and diarrhea of the newborn. Seientific per- 
sonnel, specialized equipment, and materials were provided by the center on 
14 occasions when disasters threatened the public health. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigative work continued on other viral diseases and on many which are 
of bacterial, mycotic, or parasitic origin. These include the diseases for which 
epidemic aid was requested and others less known but equally devastating. 

Problems related to insect resistance to insecticides and toxic hazards associ- 
ated with the use of pesticidal compounds have grown rapidly within the past 
5 years. The public, having enjoyed the health benefits of insect control pro- 
vided by DDT, is insistent upon maintaining the gains. New compounds effec- 
tive on DDT resistant insects, but potentially poisonous to man, have been de- 
veloped and used in large quantities. Thus, attempts to overcome the problem 
of insect resistance have accentuated the problem of toxicity to man. The 
center has conducted limited investigations on both problems during the past 
3 years. Increased funds requested for fiscal year 1958 will permit expansion of 
these studies that have worldwide significance. 


LABORATORY SERVICES AND NEW TECHNIQUES 


In addition to the 15,022 laboratory diagnoses and other services performed 
in conjunction with epidemiologic investigations and field studies in 1956, the 
center— 

1. Processed 20,036 reference diagnostic specimens and 12,244 received 
from health departments of States and Territories, from other Federal 
agencies, and from foreign countries. 

2. Served as a referee for interstate laboratory programs and evaluated 
methods and performance in parasitology diagnosis for 6 States and in bac- 
teriology for 7. 

3. Prepared and stocked 32 types of antigens and antisera, which are 
not available commercially, for use by State laboratories. The demand for 
diagnostic antigens and antisera is increasing with the increased interest 
in such diseases as leptospirosis, histoplasmosis, and the other mycoses, 
the enteric diseases, staphylococcal infections, psittacosis, the poliolike 
diseases, and many others. Therefore, it has become necessary for the center 
to develop and produce a wider range of such materials and to make them 
available to diagnostic laboratories as a prerequisite to achieving the prog- 
ress that is possible with current methods. An increase in funds has been 
requested for this activity. 

4. Continued investigations to develop more rapid, accurate, and economical 
diagnostic techniques. Last year the Center reported the development of a 
new and relatively simp.e technique which permits rapid and specific identi- 
fication of pathogenic organisms even when they are present in small num- 
bers in heavily contaminated materials. This procedure, which employs a 
fluorescent dye associated with serum antibodies, is as specific as any sero- 
logica) test and requires less than an hour for organism identification in 
contrast to older methods which require up to a week or more for identifica- 
tion. Continuing studies of these procedures have permitted the detection 
and identification of the organisms causing cholera, brucellosis, plague, tula- 
remia, and glanders in animals and man. Currently, studies are underway 
to apnlv this procedure to the rapid identification of the organisms involved 
in anthrax, diphtheria, and streptococcic infections. Modification of the 
procedures may reduce the number of specific reagents required and thus 
make possible its wider utilization in diagnostic laboratories throughout the 
country. This timesaving technique has important implications, both in 
connection with defense against biological warfare and the diagnosis of com- 
municable disease during peacetime. 


TRAINING 


During fiscal year 1956, 110 organized training courses in 73 subject areas 
were presented for physicians, nurses, laboratories, sanitarians, and other pro- 
fessional and subprofessional public health personnel. These courses were at- 
tended by more than 1,547 health workers from State and local health depart- 
ments, other Federal agencies, industries, and from foreign countries. More 
than 100 other persons were given instruction on an individual basis. 

Training for medical health officers and nurses has been accelerated during 
the past year. It is largely through these workers in the State and local health 
departments that the public receives the benefits which accrue from the Center’s 
investigative activities. 
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To extend the laboratory training services, specimens for review and for prac- 
tice in diagnosis were supplied to qualified individuals and State and territorial 
laboratories. More than 5,000 parasitology, mycology, pulmonary mycology, and 
tuberculosis specimens were distributed. 

Because of the growing awareness in the medical profession that pulmonary 
mycoses are frequently misdiagnosed and treated as tuberculosis, the Center’s 
training in diagnostic methods for these infections and its laboratory reference 
diagnostic services were drawn upon increasingly often. 

Audiovisual training aids produced during the past year included 6 motion 
pictures, 8 filmstrips, 12 short subjects and special projects, 16 slide series and 9 
exhibits. Distribution of training materials, which included audiovisual aids 
and literature, totaled more than 100,000 items. 


CONSULTATION AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Through years of studies and investigations, the Center has gradually accumu- 
lated a stockpile of information related to communicable diseases. A significant 
means through which this information is made available to public health work- 
ers, nationally and internationally, is by dispatching qualified personnel to work 
with requesting health agencies. They serve as consultants and advisors on 
specific public health problems. 

Consultative teams are available, upon request, to review the technical and 
administrative aspects of public health laboratory, epidemiology, and training 
programs anywhere in the United States. Specialists in insect and rodent con- 
trol are available to advise and assist health agencies on proper methods and 
formulations to control disease-bearing pests. 

In cooperation with State and local health departments, the Center periodically 
conducts field demonstrations to acquaint public health personnel with new con- 
cepts and techniques being developed and tested at the Center. 

As reported last year, the Center has organized a tristate rabies control 
demonstration project for Florida, Georgia, and Alabama. The CDC provides 
veterinary officers to assist these States in their control programs, act as co- 
ordinator for the region, conducts experimental laboratory work, and effects 
integration of the investigational phases of the program. Cooperative study 
programs on rabies in wildlife, including bat rabies, have been established. 
Since the beginning of the project, the number of complete countywide control 
programs has increased in Georgia and Florida and a new statewide program is 
in operation in Alabama. In Georgia, all confirmed cases of rabies are now 
routinely followed up and control campaigns are begun before the disease be- 
comes widespread. This has been accompanied by a decrease in the incidence 
of animal rabies reported during the year. 

Disease vector demonstration projects are operated at Laredo, Tex., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Gadsden, Ala., and Boise, Idaho. Problems dealt with include 
(1) refuse handling and disposal; (2) elimination of insantitary privies; (3) 
rodent control; (4) proper maintenance of animal shelters; and (5) mosquito 
production from artificial breeding sites. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the Communicable Disease Center, in cooperation with other 
public health agencies—local, State, and Federal, has as its goal the elimination 
of communicable diseases as public health problems. The combined efforts of 
all of these agencies have resulted in noteworthy progress as evidenced by the 
downward trend of deaths caused by infectious diseases, but much still remains 
to be done. Continuing and unremitting efforts are necessary to insure that 
diseases of reduced incidence remain under control and that the challenge of 
uncontrolled communicable disease is met. 

I would like to discuss what the effects will be in reducing this estimate from 
$6,260,000 to $6,200,000, or a net decrease of $60,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


A proposed reduction by the House of $60,000 of the increase requested would 
seriously impede the much needed acceleration of work on diagnostic reagents. 

Diagnostic procedures cannot be undertaken without the necessary reagents. 
Essentially, none of the more unusual diagnostic reagents are available commer- 
cially and many of the commonly used ones are not standardized to make general 
use practicable. Standardization is of utmost importance so that they can be 
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depended upon in laboratory diagnoses. Although the Communicable Disease 
Center has undertaken the preparation of a number of these reagents, there are 
few standards for their production or utilization. It is imperative that this 
program be extended to develop standards of production and reactivity which 
will assure reasonable reproducibility of results from laboratroy to laboratory. 

A reduction of $60,000 in this activity will delay the production and standard- 
ization of these diagnostic reagents and will inhibit State and local health 
laboratories in making more rapid and accurate diagnoses on many communica- 
ble diseases. 


ATLANTA CENTER 


Senator Hix. Doctor, will you proceed now in your own way, sir 
We are glad to have you here, sir. 

Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have an opportunity to make a brief statement concerning 
the program of the Communicable Disease Center, a division of the 
Bureau of State Services, located in Atlanta, Ga. It was established in 
1946 to assist the States in the prevention and suppression of communi- 
cable diseases. This is done by converting the findings of basic re- 
search into practical disease-control methods, and by disseminating 
this new knowledge and new information and new techniques to State 
and local health authorities. The center provides a mobile resource of 
scientific personnel and the most modern methods and equipment to 
strike against these diseases whenever and wherever they may appear 

Despite the significant progress which has been made, the occurrence 
of many communicable diseases continues at a high level. As knowl- 
edge advances, the complexities of some of our disease problems be- 
come more apparent. 

EXAMPLES OF DISEASES 


Senator Hitz. Excuse me, 1 minute. Suppose you give us a few 
examples of diseases you are now referring to as communicable dis- 
eases, and then we will get a little better picture of what you are 
speaking about. 

Dr. Bauer. The communicable diseases are diseases caused by an in- 
fectious living agent, the viruses, the bacteria, the fungus growths and 
parasites. 

Senator Hity. Now call off the names of some of these diseases. 
I was about to make that suggestion, that you call off the names of 
some of these diseases. 

Dr. Baver. Examples of these diseases would be smallpox, typhoid 
fever, polio, diarrhea and dysentery, encephalitis or sleeping sickness. 
Also malaria and yellow fever which we fortunately have no longer 
in this country although they are a constant threat 


COMMON COLD 


Senator Porrer. What about the common cold ? 

Dr. Bauer. The common cold. 

Senator Porrer. That is not so good. 

Dr. Bauer. And its associated virus diseases of course gives rise to 
the most important problem we have in communicable diseases, as it 
relates to the loss of manpower in the country. In fact we cannot ex- 
actly estimate the cost of the common cold to the country, but it 
amounts to around $2.5 billion a year. 
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Senator Hiri. You might also make some estimate as to the mental 
and physical discomfort, Doctor. 

Dr. Bauer. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. That disturbs me much more than the manpower loss. 

Dr. Bauer. Well, it is the disease, of course, which causes the most 


difficulty to the normal population, that is, the good working popula- 
tion. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF WONDER DRUG ON COMMON COLD 


Senator Porrrr. Do you have any wonder drugs or anything that 
will take care of that virus problem / 

Dr. Bavurr. No, sir; I am sorry to report that the antibiotics, the 
wonder drugs, have not attacked the viruses associated with the com- 
mon cold to the same extent they have the bacterial diseases, such as 
streptococcus and staphylococcus infections, which are the normal in- 
fectious agents of boils, sore throats and tonsilitis, and a great many 
other things. 

Senator Porrer. How many viruses are there that we normally 
refer to as the common cold ? 


STUDY OF COMMON COLD VIRUSES 


Dr. Bauer. Right now we are confronted with the problem of dif- 
ferentiating between the various viruses. There are now up to more 
than 40 different types a there are many that are still unidentified, 
so 1 of the increases that we are asking for is just to study this particu- 
lar problem. 

Senator Porrer. I think, Mr. Chairman, I get all 40 at once when I 
get them. 

Senator Hinz. At least you feel that way. 

All right, Doctor. 

Dr. Bauer. One of the most monumental problems actually that we 
are confronted with today is that of the virus diseases. Some of the 
virus diseases have been identified, and their effects defined. How- 
ever, as knowledge develops, it is increasingly more apparent that the 
viruses under control are relatively few as « -ompared to the total species 
that apparently are present in this country. 


DISEASE CENTER STUDY ON SALK VACCINE 


I would like to say a word about the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter studies on the use of the Salk vaccine. These are continuing, and 
should continue for a number of years. They should continue, first, 
to follow the potency level on the vaccine; and, secondly, to determine 
the duration of immunity afforded. 


BUDGETARY INCREASES REQUESTED 


Budgetary increases requested are in four areas for next year. The 
first is for additional work on the laboratory diagnostic reagents, 
which are fundamental to State and local progress in the identifica- 
tion and ultimate control of many diseases. 

The second is for field and laboratory studies in hepatitis, which is a 
virus infection of the liver, and the acute respiratory infections. 

913595734 
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These studies are made possible by recent advances in this field, 
such as the virus tissue culture techniques. 

The third increase is requested for studies on the mechanisms of in- 
sect resistance against insecticides. These are essential to continue 
the progress in the control of vector-borne diseases. 

The fourth increase is for developing means for protecting users 
and the public from the toxic effects of the many newly developed 


economic poisons now being marketed by the millions of pounds each 
year. 






















WORK ON DIAGNOSTIC REAGENTS 





The proposed reduction by the House of $60,000 of the increase re- 
quested would seriously impede the much needed acceleration of the 
work on diagnostic reagents. Diagnostic procedures cannot be taken 
without these necessary reagents. Essentially none of the more un- 
usual diagnostic reagents are available commercially and many of the 
commonly used ones are not standardized to make general use practi- 
cable. This reduction will inhibit State and local health departments 
from making rapid and accurate diagnoses in many of the communi- 
cable diseases. 


Thank you. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Bauer, let me ask you this question: This cut of 
$60,000 made by the House would come from where? 

Dr. Bauer. The cut of $60,000 would decrease our efforts in pro- 
ducing and standardizing diagnostic reagents which are necessary 
for State and local laboratories to diagnose infectious diseases, particu- 
larly many of these newly discovered infectious diseases caused by the 
viruses. 

Senator Hitt. That $60,000 will be a cut out of how much for this 
particular purpose ? 

Dr. Bauer. For this particular purpose it will be a cut out of ap- 
proximately, I don’t have the exact figure, but it runs about $125,000 
to $150,000 total expenditure in this area at the present time. In 
other words it would be $60,000 less than such sum. 

Senator Hirx. You still get between $125,000 and $150.000? 

Dr. Bauer. No, sir; this would be a decrease from that figure. 

(CLERK’s Note.—The budget estimate for this appropriation is $6,260,000, an 
increase of $537,800 over the current year’s appropriation. Mandatory in- 
creases account for $201,000, leaving a total of $537,800 sought for expanded 


program items. The $60,000 cut by the House is out of the increase requested for 
expanded program items, and will not require a reduction below the 1957 level 


for any item.) 

Senator Hiix. Oh, that would be a decrease. Well then, elaborate 
a little more on just what that effect would be, or what the result of 
that would be? 

Dr. Bauer. Well, actually, it amounts to the fact that many of these 
laboratory reagents are not now commercially profitable from the 
standpoint of industry producing them, because their need isn’t suffi- 
cient to make mass production necessary; therefore, in the differen- 
tial diagnosis of virus diseases, particularly those virus diseases that 
cause illnesses like nonparalytic polio, we would just collect laboratory 
specimens that couldn’t be run. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIAGNOSTIC REAGENTS 


Senator Hitt. Well now, give us an illustration of diagnostic re- 
agents. 

Dr. Bauer. An example of a diagnostic reagent is material that is 
developed in a laboratory animal that when “put together with the 
blood or serum of an individual will identify a specific type of organ- 
ism or infection. In other words, if you have a person who is ill with 
a disease that appears to be like polio, but may not be polio, these bi- 
ological products would be used to tell you whether or not you are 
dealing with a polio epidemic or some other epidemic. This service, 
of course, will be at the local level or at least at the State level. 

Senator Hitt. You carry out the experiments here at your center, 
but of course the application, as you say, would be at the local level ? 

Dr. Baver. Well, we go further than that, Mr. Chairman; we actu- 
ally produce these hiologic s and provide them to the States and local 
laboratories, that is, those types that are not now commercially avail- 
able. 


REAGENTS NOT COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


Senator Hint. Those which they can’t buy from pharmaceutical 
houses ? 


Dr. Baver. That is correct. 
Senator Hint. They haven’t yet reached that stage where commer- 


cially it would be profitable so that a private company would be en- 
couraged to produce them; is that right ? 


COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Dr. Baver. That is correet, sir, and we work very closely with indus- 
try so that as soon as they are, we turn the production over to them. 
Senator Hint. And now you have cases, do you, where you have 
produced these reagents and have distributed them and now those re- 


agents are being produced by pharmaceutical companies, so that you 
no longer produce them ? 


Dr. Baver. That is correct. 


ILLUSTRATION OF TYPES DEVELOPED 


Senator Hitt. Can you give us an illustration ? 

Dr. Baver. That is true in some of the streptococcus types. I know 
it is also true for psittacosis, that is, the parrot fever illness. There 
are other examples that I just don’t have at the moment. 

Senator Hitt. Well now, according to the figures that I have here, 
the estimate for this was $250,000, approximately $250,000, and the 
House cut you $60,000, which would give you $198,000. 

Dr. Baver. That is correct, but that includes not only the diagnostic 
reagents, but these others. 

Senator Hit. It includes all these insecticides? 

Dr. Bauer. The studies on insect resistance and the studies of the 
toxicity of economic poisons and also the mandatory increases in civil 
service retirement. 

Senator Hirt. How much of that would be mandatory ? 

Dr. Baver. Of the overall increases or of this specific item ? 

Mr. Ketry. $212,000 of the total appropriation. 
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Senator Hirt. When you say “the appropriation” what item are 
you speaking of ? 

Mr. Key. The grand total of communicable disease appropriation, 

Senator Hitu. That is the overall total ? 

Mr. Ketriy. That is correct. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we have to cor- 
rect this record. I think Dr. Bauer left the intimation that this par- 
ticular $60,000 cat by the House would reduce this particular activity 
and I am not so sure he is right on that, but I would like to take a good 
look at it when we get the record. I think that is a part of the increase, 
but not necessarily a reduction in the total amount available. 

Senator Hix. In other words, it may be a reduction in plans for 


proposed increased activities rather than a reduction in the existing 
activities ? 


Dr. Baver. That is what I meant, sir. 
Senator Hix. I see. Now, give us a demonstration of an economic 
poison. 
TOXIC HAZARDS OF ECONOMIC POISONS 


Dr. Bauer. An economic poison is a chemical or group of chemicals 
that are used to kill insects of public-health importance such as mosqui- 
toes, flies, fleas. 

Senator Hitz. Roaches? 

Dr. Bavrr. Roaches do not have the same public-health significance 
as the others, but these drugs will kill all insects of that sort, and in 
using these compounds there is a toxic hazard not only to the user but a 
potential hazard, if not properly used, to the community. These com- 
pounds are increasing in number very r rapidly, and there is a need to in- 
crease our activities in the area and to study the effects on the popula- 
tion as well as on the user of them. 

Senator Hitt. Since I mentioned the roach, is the roach a carrier of 
disease ? 

Dr. Bauer. Actually, the roach is not a known carrier of disease, ex- 
cept as it might step in some contaminating matter and spread it some- 
where else. 

Senator Hiri. Just as you or I might put our hands or something 
into some contaminated matter / 2 

Dr. Bauer. Yes; that is the only way it will carry it. It is not 
like the mosquito or the flea, the former of which is essential to the 
spread of malaria and the latter of plague. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Senator Pasrore. No, but I would like to have it stated whether they 
are asking for restoration of the $60,000. 

Dr. Baurr. No. 

Senator Hi. Allright. They are not asking for it. 

Doctor, we certainly have very much appreciated having you with 
us, and are always glad to have you with us. 








~~ 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF MARK D. HOLLIS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERING; ACCOMPANIED BY WESLEY E. GILBERTSON, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERV- 
ICES; DR. ALBERT L. CHAPMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SPECIAL 
HEALTH SERVICES; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

















Sanitary engineering activities: For expenses, not otherwise provided, neces- 
sary to carry out those provisions of sections 301, 311, 314 (c), and 361 of the 
Act relating to sanitation and other aspects of environmental health, including 
enforcement of applicable quarantine laws and interstate quarantine regulations, 
and for carrying out the purposes of the [Act] Acts of July 14, 1955 (Public Law 
159), Lincluding} and July 9, 1956 (Public Law 660), including $2,700,000 for 
grants to States and $300,000 for grants to interstate agencies; the hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of aircraft; and the purchase of not to exceed [eight] nine 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only ; [$6,000,000] $13,063,000, to re- 
main available only until June 30, [1957] 1958. 

[Sanitary engineering activities: For an additional amount for “Sanitary en- 
gineering activities”, for carrying out the purposes of the Act of July 9, 1956 (Pub- 
lic Law 660), not otherwise provided for, $3,000,000, including $1,800,000 for 
grants to States and $200,000 for grants to interstate agencies.] 


Amounts available for sian anaes 
























| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 








priation estimate | allowance 
(Neer ne — oat a aaa — 
Appropriation or estimate. _- | $9,000,000 | $13,063,000 | $12, 640, 000 
Deductions: Comparative transfer to “Assistance to States, 
general, Public Health Service’... ...__.__-.-.-___--_.---- 51,000 | 





} 

Total obligations ............--- eens 8, 949, 000 | “13, 063, 000 12, 640, 000 
i 
| 





Obligations by activities 


57 iati ; 1958 
1957 appropriation | 1958 budget Pa. m 
estimate House allowance 

































Description 
| | | 
Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions tions | tions 
ss | 
1, Air pollution 157 | $2, 740, 000 213 | $4, 100, 000 213 $4, 000, 000 
2. Water supply and water pollution con- | 
trol_ 355 4, 224, 100 430 6, 610, 000 430 6, 500, 000 
3. Radiological health_. | 42 347, 800 78 | 608, 000 51 395, 000 
4, Milk and food sanits ation. 55 446, 000 | 58 | 490, 000 58 490, 000 
5. Interstate carrier and general sanitation _| 70 493, 000 | 70 | 510, 000 70 510, 000 
6. Sanitary engineering center research | 
services. _ . s 66 403, 100 66 | 440, 000 66 440, 000 
7. Administration - —_- ; a | 43 295, 000 43 300, 000 43 305, 000 
Total obligations-. ..| 788 | 8,949, 000 958 | 13, 063, 000 931 | 12, 640,000 









EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 





Activity No.1. Air pollution 

The House allowed an increase of $67,205 for mandatory items but reduced 
the program increase requested of $1,292,795 to $1,192,795. This reduction will 
curtail important medical and engineering investigations regarding the sources 
and effects of air pollution which are already under way; will set back scientific 
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studies to provide the technical information so urgently needed for local control 
programs. 


Activity No. 2. Water supply and water pollution control 


The House allowed an increase of $446,940 for mandatory items and reduced 
the program increase requested of $1,938,960 to $1,828,960. This reduction will 
curtail research on the pollutional effects of complex chemicals, synthetics and 
other substances now preventing use of Scarce waters, and will limit the consulta- 
tive service to be furnished. 


Activity No. 3. Radiological health 


The House allowed an increase of $21,748 for mandatory items and reduced the 
program increase of $238,457 and 36 positions to $25,457 and 9 positions. This 
action will reduce to token efforts the research studies in the epidemiological and 
environmental aspects of radiation, and the program of training and technical 
assistance. This is most serious as the program is just coming to grips with one 
of the most extensive and serious threats to public health of the current age, i. e., 
the effect of accumulated radiation upon human beings, a matter of grave con- 
cern to scientists and public officials. 


Activity No. 4. Milk and food sanitation 


The House allowed the full request of $490,000 and 58 positions. This repre- 
sents an increase of $44,000 and 3 positions over the 1957 base of $446,000. Of 
this increase $13,817 is for mandatory items, and $30,183 for expansion of the 
program to provide for research studies and field investigations with regard to 
poultry sanitation. 


Activity No. 5. Interstate carrier and general sanitation 


The House allowed the full amount requested of $510,000 and 70 positions, 
which represents an increase of $17,000 over the 1957 base, all of which is for 
mandatory items. 


Activity No. 6. Sanitary engineering center research services 

The House allowed the full amount requested of $440,000 and 66 positions. This 
is an increase of $36,900 over the 1957 base of $403,100. Of this increase $17,600 
is for mandatory items, and $19,300 for additional supplies, materials, equipment 
and services essential in performing maintenance work in the laboratory and 
building facilities. 
Activity No. 7. Administration 


The full amount requested of $305,000 and 43 positions was allowed by the 
House. This represents an increase of $10,000 over the 1957 base, all of which 
is for mandatory items. 


Appeal requested 


It is urgently requested that $213,000 be restored to the budget for research, 
training, and technical assistance in the radiological health activity. 


Obligations by objects 


| } 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
|  priation | estimate | allowance 


Total number of permanent positions 788 | 958 | 931 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions a ae 15 | 30 | 30 
Average number of all employees_ -- - sewed 687 | 891 
| 
| 


R58 

Number of employees at end of year. - 750 900 853 
01 Personal services__- ictal ‘ --| $4, 105,750 $5, 324, 650 | $5, 126, 450 
02 Travel_- , 445, 660 | 573, 350 545, 150 
03 Transportation of things | 91, 700 109, 340 | 103, 640 
04 Communication services | 56, 000 | 70, 920 69, 920 
05 Rents and utility services_- 76, 700 | 102, 590 101, 590 
06 Printing and reproduction. a ‘ 80, 760 137, 180 131, 180 
07 Other contractual services__.- g ’ | 341, 090 999, 650 925, 650 
Services performed by other agencies___- 552, 000 605, 000 | 605, 000 

08 Supplies and materials. en 185, 900 232, 670 | 203, 870 
09 Equipment ‘ =." | 203, 770 492, 250 | 426, 450 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_-__-.-- k oe 2, 785, 000 | 4, 159, 000 4, 159, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund _-_-_-_- oot 0 223, 500 | 210, 800 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._...........-___-_-.-- | 4, 100 | 7, 800 | 7, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments_ i ae nae aed a wane| 20, 570 | 25, 100 | 24, 000 


Total obligations..................<. select eae 8, 949, 000 13, 063, 000 12, 640, 000 
| 
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New positions requested, 1958 























| | 
Title Grade No. /|Annual salary 

1, Air pollution: 
Engineer_............-- | GS-15___.._.| 2 | $23, 220 
SE os cs ithe nccnsetensesin 4#$-15__...-- 1 | 11, 610 
IE cin picite wtcewann FEO w0 anon 2 | 20, 640 
Engineer acatdatbaease 4S-13__... 3 26, 970 
Administrative officer____- PEE ve caian 1 7, 570 
Engineer__....-.-.-._- Sanaa 1 | 8, 000 
Scientist _____- : #8-12_______| 3 | 24, 645 
Engineer Lcideeen ae suis pabldiutiiedh eka ai ailacntnalpar tale chhesaamemcatae 78-11__. 2 | 13, 640 
Public health program specialist ...................----- .| GS-11__. 1 |} 6, 390 
NI i: stunts Acsarten chic canseeandiiatinieaiteaukababadtala’ ae aaa | GS-11__..-.. 2 | 13, 640 
UNGMONONEED. oa. oon comin edicaienihs ota ian | GS-31... 1 6, 390 
Engineer ivnsteatet : ane wnatimmdnetinnsé au ...-| GS-9 eee 3 | 17, 535 
Scientist _- hang Rak emenibaned ncbetidninadttdebede Ct eee ee 4 | 19, 180 
Rg incoring amtinba rb is 5 iis dsd dtd bccndlaeden bn GS-6._...... | 1 3, 670 
Scientist _ ee ae toe ne sits eepamicccudacdiie ee ane cane iit 7 25, 690 
cers CINE = ot ses focisc wee eee i eee | 4 | 13, 660 
Tirector grade____- J “— bias alae eee See RE 1 9, 690 
Senior grade ; < 0s tinansiinnictien nde a 3 | 27, 747 
Full grade bade coat nedsniomeasoncue eee 3 Ra 7 | 52, 280 
Senior assistant grade---_- Di cadbaddetee Lean Pee hectece 5 35, 340 
Assistant grade a eae” wciiciie ditties ct ee aS HOD cocoate 1 | 5, 730 
Junior assistant grade___.....------ nic damatahiaceedeseenammemiaiaiel | OD nc wisques 1 | 4, 446 
Total positions and annual salaries__.................-.--- a Sree iaenl | 56 | 377, 683 
QU TIED. sachet iwiicbixtaddscineticedtme eee SS Boe call 53, 634 
~<iinediiintiamaneiel 
gana Bt icc ahaa Gein irtats dace ae cae ated Heer | licasdaanarad Loeckonecal 324, 049 

2. Water supply and water pollution control: | 
Scientist ee seid saisccapdated teed lea aaa | Exempt__-- 1 | 14, 800 
CON OE NON, go ha cde cncddesnnncneee boneooesahties GS-15 1 | 11, 610 
Engineer __.___- ssl eh lc ls es vice tnd pins nasa alpaca ana | 3 30, 960 
IE betas aciesecta kitts Sb ccinhcwense Rich ok ecanitint bce tee aati Co 3 23, 355 
Scientist ae rca are tsa cee tee Sistine pahieeisede GS-12__.-.- 6 | 49, 290 
Scientist cies cio taatanen Batt ah nn Mona cata iguana tga dial A 5 | 34, 100 
Statistician z 5 an ae, SS shee lhe shone anced aieiedele ae 1 | 6, 390 
Program publication specialist _ - iabtiosisetnieneileette GS-11__. 1 | 6, 390 
Scientist Fe dial antes ered drninn a wisn seth |} GS-9___.... 1 | 5, 440 
Administrative staff assistant ___....__- siete abe orenicie scadahateaciase | GS-8_....... 1 | 4, 970 
Administrative staff assist acs ed SE Cet. ce: 2 | 9, 050 
Engineering assistant -............-.--- ae astetee ee : GB+7....... | 1 | 4, 525 
Sctentist - -...-- incite itl ta gesk doses aease aida siitipininlciriaia ti | G8-7....... | 4 19, 180 
Re IONICS 3. Cok. « 2ssa dh blac we naallassenainnceneien G&8-6....... | 1 4, 080 
Clerical assistant ws caches toaidibsiannr oem ances Shrek omibioaieis keel ne 2 | 7, 340 
Laboratory technician ae . | GS-5 1 | 3, 670 
Personne] assistant " | GS-5. | 4] 14, 680 
Clerical assistant j GS-4. | 8 | 27, 320 
Laboratory technician ‘ ° a bith Gs—+__ 8 | 27, 320 
Clerical assistant | GS-3 | 9 | 28, 575 
Clerical assistant GS-2 1 2, 960 
Director grade ; Ne... | 10 92, 042 
Assistant grade___- . tie . ue es id 1} 4, 995 
st ‘tain 
Total positions and annual salaries eee Salt ee 75 | 433, 042 
Deduct lapses : | 129, 912 
Net cost__- bib dininbesebliie Sineetnedebilape deiabie —a nea nf 303, 130 

3. Radiological health: | | 
Scientist GS-13_. 1 | 10, 065 
Statistician | GS-12... 1 | 7, 570 
Public health program specialist Gs-9 1 |} 5, 440 
Scientist Gs-9 3 | 17, 130 
Clerical assistant GS-5 4 | 14, 680 
Engineering assistant. | GS-5 3 11,010 
Clerical assistant GS-4 5 17, 075 
Clerical assistant GS-3_. 2 6, 350 
Director grade GOz. 2} 20, 625 
Senior grade CO_. 2 | 21, 681 
Full grade co 7 54, 947 
Senior assistant grade co. 5 31, 569 
Total positions and annual salaries acaleiaty ar : . . 36 218, 142 
Deduct lapses oa # 34, 798 


wunbed 183, 344 


Net cost 
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New positions requested, 1958—Continued 














Title | Grade | No. |Annual salary 
4. Milk and food sanitation: | 
Clerical assistant _._.._. eit aah, eal ee San RL tet | GS-4_. | 1 $3, 415 
Full grade : ine — 5 ere | 1 | 8, 376 
fe eee ee eer ee eer ere eS AS 1 5, 717 
é 


Total positions and annual salaries_---...........--..-.---- acid 
Oe IS nee ha eee teehee snc eaemdadee 


Se sataaaieiaieiias Macs ie Ceehhatedioascasses 


I TN UR ___..__ $9, 000, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer to “Assistance to States, general, 
SE nn eee ene eee aesccimaamamne —51, 000 





POOL BS 6 on ck tecnica 8, 949, 000 
Sane SOU II III ota ane 13, 063, 000 


iii Saetintinamandbcelegee phe .._ 4,114, 000 


































Positions | Estimate | Positions | House 
| | allowance 


For mandatory items: | 
Extra day of pay = 5 $9, 681 | $9, 681 
Retirement and social security contributions ; 213, 056 213, 056 








Annualization of 1957 program. - - - | 371, 568 371, 568 
Total. __- ie abee cid cele e 594, 305 ‘ aol 594, 305 

For program items: | | 
Air pollution 56 | 1, 292, 795 | 56 1, 192, 795 
Water supply and water pollution control 75 | 1, 938, 960 75 1, 828, 960 
Radiological health . 36 238, 457 9 25, 457 

Milk and food sanitation 3 30, 183 | 3} 

Sanitary Engineering Center research service 19, 300 | 
Total change requested 170 4, 114, 000 143 | 3, 691, 000 


S9ATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to discuss first the budget 
as submitted to Congress and later in the statement I will speak to the effect of 
the House action on the budget. 

Sanitary engineering activities deal with environmental factors affecting man’s 
health and well-being. Included in this appropriation are funds for Public Health 
Service programs on— 

Air pollution 

Water supply and water pollution control 

Milk and food sanitation 

Radiological health 

Facility operations cost of the Sanitary Engineering Center 
As a vital link between man’s environment and his health, sanitary engineering 
research and operations have the objectives of assessing emerging problems, de- 
veloping and advancing public health protection measures and, in a positive sense, 
the securing of maximum benefits from the environment for improving health 
and general welfare. 

At this time we should note especially two important considerations bearing 
on future programs: 

First, environmental health problems are changing. The potential threat of 
such communicable diseases as typhoid fever and malaria has been reduced by 
public-health measures, but we are faced with an entirely new range of prob- 
lems arising from the growing urbanization and technological development in 
our contry. Large concentrations of population, application of new industrial 
processes, and introduction of previously unknown products into our daily lives— 
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these are familiar illustrations of changes that affect the air we breathe, the 
water we drink and use in industry, and the food we eat. They call for new 
approaches, emphasizing complex chemical and radiation methods, and a keen 
appreciation of the economic forces behind the trends. 

Second, the rate of change of these environmental health factors is rapidly in- 
creasing. The first half of the present century set the stage for highly accelerated 
national growth and development in the second half, as indicated currently by 
population and economic trends. Even more significant to this discussion is the 
fact that pollution and other environmental problems often increase proportion- 
ately at even greater rates. In the future, this will mean that there will be less 
time between the emergence of problems and their development to national 
significance. 

Commensurate with the extent and complexity of these environmental prob- 
lems—the job of coping with them is large and difficult. Against them are pitted 
the resources of State and local agencies, industry, and voluntary agencies, as 
well as the Public Health Service and other agencies. The Public Health Service 
role is one of probing ahead, identifying gap areas, giving some stimulus and 
leadership in the field and assisting State and local agencies in meeting their 
problems—particularly in the newer and complex areas. 

To carry out these functions, the Public Health Service is requesting in this 
appropriation, the amount of $13,063,000 for fiscal year 1958. The largest portion 
of this, $6,610,000, is for the water supply and water pollution program, includ- 
ing $3 million for program grants to State and interstate water pollution agen- 
cies ; $4.1 million is for air pollution activities; and $608,000 is for radiological 
health work in the public health aspects of radiation and atomic energy. The 
remainder is for basic programs in milk, food, and general sanitation, interstate 
carrier sanitation, and supporting activities. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Air pollution is a relatively recent but growing environmental problem which 
has been given congressional recognition through recent enabling legislation. 
In the approximately 114 years since passage of Public Law 159, 84th Congress, 
sound and gradual implementation of its provisions has been planned and is 
getting underway. The principal activities authorized have been initiated— 
research, extension of technical assistance on specific problems, and training of 
professional personnel—designed for the dual purposes of correcting serious 
deficiencies in technical knowledge and promoting more effective use of existing 
know-how in solution of community air pollution problems. In our program to 
date, we have recruited an excellent key staff, and have worked out effective 
cooperative relationships with other appropriate Federal agencies, universities, 
and State and local control agencies in a coordinated attack on the growing and 
complex problem of atmospheric contamination. 

A carefully designed research plan, using facilities and competencies both 
within and outside the Federal Government, has been developed to help find the 
answers to unsolved problems concerned with the causes, effects, and control of 
air pollution. This research program covers three broad areas: 

1. The identification, physical measurement, and tracing of air pollutants: 
What is in the air? How much is there? Where does it come from? 

2. Health effects of air pollution: In what way and how much does it 
affect man’s health? 

3. Prevention and abatement of air pollution: What can be done about it? 

Research projects have been initiated on all of these. Some progress is al- 
ready being made and promising leads are being uncovered for future study. 
Some of the necessary and basic information is beginning to become available 
on particulate pollutants through the operation of an air-sampling network. It 
should be emphasized, however, that quick and easy answers are not available 
and many studies, particularly those concerned with the effects on health, will 
require a long time for significant progress to be made as, for example, in 
determining the effect on people of living under varying conditions of air pol- 
lution. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 includes provision for further orderly 
development of the research program. 

In response to urgent requests, the estimate also calls for some expansion of 
technical assistance and training activities. Increasing numbers of States and 
local communities are considering the enactment of legislation or regulations and 
initiation of programs for control of air pollution. Technical assistance in the 
appraisal of the problem in such areas has already been extended to a number of 
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States and to a larger number of local communities. The increasing number of 
requests for technical assistance on these and other problems is being handled, 
to the extent that available resources permit, through the staff of our Sanitary 
Engineering Center and by demonstration project grants to public control 
agencies. 

The expansion of State and local air pollution control programs is putting 
further demands on an already inadequate pool of technical personnel trained to 
work in this field. All of the short-term air pollution training courses conducted 
to date at the Sanitary Engineering Center have been attended to capacity. 
Expansion of these courses to permit more widespread participation is planned. 
In addition, a training grant program to stimulate basic training in this field at 
universities, particularly for public agency employees, has been initiated and 
will be further emphasized in fiscal year 1958. 

The overall estimate of $4,100,000 for air-pollution activities for fiscal year 1958 
provides for continued sound and orderly development of the program authorized 
under Public Law 159. This constitutes, in our opinion, a practical means of 
Federal participation in the joint effort needed to prevent future major damage 
to public health and welfare from the growing problem of community air pol- 
lution. 

WATER SUPPLY AND WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The unprecedented growth, relocation, and concentration of population and 
industry have resulted in an ever-increasing demand on the Nation’s surface 
waters and need for their conservation. In recognition of these serious problems, 
the 84th Congress passed Public Law 660, the Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1956, following extensive hearings before the Public Works Committees 
of the Senate and House. During the hearings, deep concern was expressed by 
Members of Congress and a wide cross section of interested national groups 
about the need for increased Federal action against the problem of water pollu- 
tion and its detrimental effects on water resources. 

The new act provides for a rounded program with broadened authority for re- 
search, training, and technical assistance; limited and modified Federal enforce- 
ment procedures; increased program grants-in-aid to State and interstate agen- 
cies; and grants to municipalities for construction of sewage treatment works. 
This appropriation includes all funds requested for support of these activities 
except the funds for construction grants. To continue the development of water 
supply and water pollution control activities in fiscal year 1958, $6,610,000 is 
requested. The increase of $2,385,900 will provide the amount authorized 
($3,000,000) for grants-in-aid to State and interstate water pollution control pro- 
grams, annualize the cost of activities begun in 1957, and begin the implementa- 
tion of certain other authorizations in the act. 


PROGRAM GRANTS-IN-AID 


The new act authorizes grants-in-aid of $3 million annually to State and inter- 
state water pollution control agencies for 5 years. Although the $2 million grant 
funds for the current year became available after the beginning of the period, the 
response has clearly demonstrated a stimulatory effect on programs and the 
States’ desire to provide matching funds. In the first 6 months of this grant activ- 
ity, over 94 percent of the funds available have been matched. To reinforce these 
effects and to obtain full benefit during the 5-year period, appropriation of the 
$3 million authorized is recommended for 1958. 


RESEARCH 


The most urgent technical need of State and interstate agencies is sound scien- 
tific knowledge on which to base their requirements for construction of treat- 
ment works. Since construction expenditures amounting annually to several hun- 
dred million dollars are involved, it is important to the national economy that 
this knowledge be provided. It can be provided only through a broadened and 
intensified research effort. This research effort has two principal goals: 

(1) To develop systematically over a period of years fundamental knowl- 
edge concerning the behavior of those synthetic-organic compounds, heavy 
metals, and radioactive materials of significance as water contaminants. 
This is a broad-scale effort for which the Public Health Service has proposed 
a national plan—or framework—for joint coordinated effort by Federal, 
State, and interstate agencies, industry, and the universities. Through re- 
search the behavior of these pollutional materials would be defined with 
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respect to their response to basic treatment processes, effect on the stream, 
effect on humans, and their effect on the removability by water-treatment 
processes. The role of the Public Health Service in this broad national 
effort will be to plan the technical course, develop basic procedures, including 
identification, for characterizing chemical compounds, and test these pro- 
cedures in the laboratory and field. As this program moves forward and a 
substantial body of basic knowledge is assembled, it is hoped that it may be 
possible to predict in advance of general use the pollutional impact of new 
chemical compounds. The principal increase in research funds is for the 
initiation of this national plan. 
(2) To develop more economical sewage treatment methods. 

Although longer studied and better understood, serious problems remain with 
respect to treatment of domestic sewage. For example, the cost of treatment of 
municipal sewage is becoming increasingly expensive and burdensome. Some 
progress is being made in exploring and developing new concepts leading to 
cheaper methods. For example, comparative cost studies on a treatment facil- 
ity installed by a city of 1,500 indicate possible savings in both construction 
and operation. Engineering analysis shows that a conventional sewage treat- 
ment plant for the community would cost about $135,000, or $75 per capita, to 
construct. The oxidation pond project, which provides a comparable degree 
of treatment acceptable to the State, was constructed for about $45,000 or $30 
per capita. Our current studies relate to the efficiency of this treatment method, 
design criteria, and applicability to various situations to provide State con- 
trol agencies with reliable guides for evaluation of proposed installations. Pilot 
studies are also underway in the laboratory on other approaches to the cost 
problem. 

BASIC DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 


In view of the large and continually increasing municipal and industrial 
expenditures for control of water pollution, the new act authorized collec- 
tion and dissemination of data concerning water quality. The need for such 
information has been stressed by the report of many groups. The Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy states: “The problem of pol- 
lution of streams by municipal and industrial wastes is becoming increasingly 
serious. Measurements of this aspect of water quality have been so sparse and 
of such short duration that the available information is inadequate to meet 
existing needs. 

During 1958 major emphasis will be placed on development of the national 
water quality network, begun this year. Through this network it will be pos- 
sible to assess trends in water quality and pollutional effects. The Public 
Health Service will assume direct responsibility for the long-range hard core 
of the network. Supplementary data to expand greatly its scope and useful- 
ness will be obtained through cooperative arrangements with industry, mu- 
nicipalities, States, and interstate agencies. Thus the basic information neces- 
sary for intelligent water-quality management will be assembled systemat- 
ically and economically. 

This year we are bringing up to date the Public Heath Service inventories 
of what is being done in sewage treatment and water supply, and developing 
our capacity for assessing economic losses caused by water pollution, as well 
as the benefits of its control. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The growing emphasis on conservation of water resources through water pol- 
lution control has resulted in increased demands for technical assistance from 
State and local agencies. 

As the State, interstate, and other responsible agencies apply the new prac- 
tices and procedures developed through research, they often encounter prob- 
lems bevond their own technical competence. In these special situations they 
eall on the Service for the more highly specialized, technical consultation that 
it is not practical or economical for them to provide. 

Reinforcing backup technical services to control agencies is also reqnired due 
to the limited total national technical capacity available. Water pollution con- 
trol agencies, while attempting expansion, are generally faced with inadequate 
salary scales to compete for highly qualified personnel. The limited State and 
loeal technical capacity results in increased demands for technical assistance on 
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specialized and difficult pollution problems, and technical training for fullest 
development of their own personnel. 

The fiscal year 1958 technical assistance expansion will increase resources 
for specialized field investigations, demonstrations, and technical training sery- 
ices for State and local water pollution control personnel. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The enforcement provisions of the new act provide a powerful stimulus for 
voluntary abatement of interstate water pollution. With this fact recognized by 
all concerned, the primary approach of the Public Health Service will continue 
to aim at prevention and control of pollution through better understanding and 
voluntary action. 

To make this approach effective, it is necessary to gather and organize as 
much factual material concerning each problem situation as would be needed 
to settle the matter in court. 

During the current year, 110 actual or potential interstate pollution situations 
are being evaluated and docketed. Action is being taken through responsible 
State agencies by seeking voluntary abatement or making plans for collecting 
legal evidence and initiating the procedures prescribed by the act. These proc- 
esses will continue into 1958, progressing gradually from factfinding, through 
informal discussions with polluters, and proceeding to the formal conferences 
and hearings in those instances in which informal approaches do not educe Ssatis- 
factory action toward abatement. 

The proposed increase provides for annualization in 1958 of positions filled 
in the current year and stepped-up investigative activities and hearings in the 
field. 


RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 





Scientific research and advances in technology have brought about a host of 
improvements in the health protection of our Nation. However, in some instances, 
they have brought health problems along with the benefits. An outstanding ex- 
ample involves the utilization of nuclear energy and ionizing radiations. 

So far as the public health is concerned, the most significant fact is that radia- 
tion damage to people is related, to a major extent, to the total dose received dur- 
ing a lifetime, regardless of source. The exposures resulting from contamination 
of the general environment are additive to those from working environments 
and from natural background radioactivity and the intentional exposure result- 
ing from medical uses of X-rays and radioactive materials. The increasing avail- 
ability of radioactive materials and other sources of ionizing radiation and their 
utility for medical, industrial, and other purposes make inevitable their growing 
and widespread use throughout this country. 

As of October 1, 1956, there were 68 reactors of various types in operation in 
13 States and the District of Columbia. Currently under construction or develop- 
ment are 49 more reactors that will involve 8 additional States and Alaska. In 
connection with these developments health authorities are faced wih practical 
problems of safety and radioactive contamination that must be considered both 
in the planning and operational stages. Other significant radioactive waste- 
producing industries, such as ore-processing mills, are located in eight additional 
States. 

However, in addition to the real and growing source of radiation exposure, 
represented by the expanding atomic-energy industry, the use of radiation in 
the healing arts constitutes a significant source of exposure, although much more 
information is needed regarding the effects on humans of relatively low-level 
repeated exposures as encountered in medical diagnosis and therapy. It is 
an accepted principle, however, that any unnecessary exposure, or any exposure 
not compensated for by the anticipated benefit, is to be avoided. Even essential 
medical exposures can currently be reduced in amount by improvements in radia- 
tion equipment and its operation coupled with an increasing awareness of the 
significance of the problem. Scientific and medical groups have indicated grow- 
ing concern on this score and have urged the attention of the Public Health 
Service to this problem. 

Protection of the public health requires not only the prevention of overexposures 
at major sources of radiation, but also minimizing the release of radioactive 
materials to the general environment and the control of exposure from all sources, 
The need is to minimize the total dose, from whatever source, and to hegin the 
long-range assessment of the amount and effects of radiation exposure on a 
broad public-health basis. These developments portend new responsibilities and 
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complex problems for public-health agencies, working in collaboration with 
other interested agencies and groups. Health-agency programs to deal with 
these matters have lagged because of scarcity of trained personnel and inade- 
quacies of technical information. 

The Public Health Service is assisting States in meeting this growing problem 
by providing training courses for public-health personnel, furnishing technical 
consultation and guidance on specific problems, and in developing their radio- 
logical health programs. 

In addition to expanding the training and consultative activities, the increased 
funds requested will permit intensification of research in the public health 
problems in radiological health. For example, long-range epidemiological studies 
will be initiated to determine the eventual effects of repeated low-level exposures 
on human groups previously and currently exposed in the normal course of in- 
dustrial, medical, and other activities. This is fundamental to the assessment 
of the hazard to the public health of the total radiation exposure of the popu- 
lation, as previously pointed out. 

Emphasis will also be given to research on such practical public health prob- 
lems as the treatment and disposal of intermediate and low-level radioactive 
wastes and the development of methods useful in measuring and in assessing the 
public significance of radioactivity on the environment. 


MILK AND FOOD SANITATION 


Though new and dramatic public health problems such as those mentioned 
previously demand our immediate attention, we should not overlook the need 
for such basic public health activities as milk, food, and shellfish sanitation. 
These activities are cornerstones in our disease prevention structure and are 
necessary in the protection of the public health. 

The milk and food program aids the States and municipalities in meeting the 
needs resulting from such changes in technology. This is accomplished through 
research and field investigations, development of uniform standards, and pro- 
vision of technical assistance and leadership in the application and administra- 
tion of public-health procedures. 

In the research area, studies are and will increasingly be directed toward the 
development of practical techniques for the rapid detection, identification, and 
control of organisms and toxins that cause foodborne disease. 

As an illustration of technical assistance, the Service is developing poultry 
sanitation guidelines in response to requests from the States. A pilot investi- 
gation and demonstration project has been initiated in the field as part of this 
activity. 

The Public Health Service will continue to work with the States in the volun- 
tary programs for the sanitary control and certification of milk shippers and 
shellfish shippers. These joint cooperative State-PHS programs, in which the 
industries participate eliminate the need for duplicate inspections by State and 
local agencies, by facilitating the nationwide acceptance of high-quality products 
from eertified sources. 


INTERSTATE CARRIER SANITATION AND GENERAL ENGINEERING 


The interstate carrier sanitation and general sanitation program is also among 
our basic activities. The provision of sanitary protection for the thousands of 
persons who travel daily on interstate trains, planes, boats, and buses is an 
activity which involves close cooperation between the Public Health Service and 
the interstate carriers, their equipment producers, as well as their sources of 
water, milk, and food. This program is continuing its inspection and technical 
consultation on the facilities of over 400 interstate carrier companies which ob- 
tain water from 2,800 watering points and milk and fool supplies from about 1,500 
sources. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has outlined briefly the great environmental health problems 
of air pollution, water supply and water pollution, food sanitation, radiological 
health, and general sanitation. These problems are clearly associated with the 
growth and development of our country. As we continue to broaden our tech- 
nology and expand our metropolitan areas, solutions become more pressing. The 
programs proposed are designed to furnish stimulation, assistance, and leader- 
ship to the State and local agencies, universities, research centers, and industry. 
The interest and support of the committee is greatly appreciated. 
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I would now like to discuss, by program, what the effects would-be of the 
House’s action in reducing our estimates from $13,063,000 to $12,640,000, or 
a total of $423,000. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The lack of scientific knowledge about what is in the air, where it comes from 
and the effects on people who breathe it day in and day out, requires emphasis 
on research in the air pollution program at this time. We must find the answers 
as quickly as possible in order that well-planned control programs may be carried 
out. However, the House’s action in reducing the estimates for air pollution 
by $100,000 would throw into jeopardy critical medical and engineering investi- 
gations regarding the sources and effects of air pollution which are already 
underway. Curtailment of the research program requested in the budget would 
set back scientific studies to provide the technical information so urgently needed 
for local control programs. 

The 84th Congress enacted Public Law 159 setting up a 5-year program in air 
pollution control with an authorized appropriation of $5 million per year, 

The House committee which recommended enactment of this legislation stated: 
“A solution of the [air pollution] problem is delayed by inadequate observations, 
insufficient exchange of data, and limited know-how * * *.” 

If the objectives of Public Law 159 are to be accompished, it is urgent that 
the research program be expedited. 

Across the Nation, water resources are a matter of top priority. Water prob- 
lems threaten to halt further expansion in many areas, By 1975, water uses are 
expected to double. Mounting demands require conservation. Water pollution 
control is an important conservation measure. Ninety million people are de- 
pendent on surface streams for drinking water. Last year Congress enacted 
Public Law 660, Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1956, after exten- 
sive hearings in which deep concern was expressed by many Members of Con- 
gress and a wide cross-section of interested national groups about the need for 
increased Federal action against the problem of water pollution and its detri- 
mental effects on water resources. The new program authorized by this legisla- 
tion is just getting underway in the current year and the reduction proposed 
by the House will retard the research effort aimed at fulfilling the purpose of 
the act. 

The $110,000 reduction in the water supply and water pollution control pro- 
gram would curtail research on pollutional effects of complex chemicals, syn- 
thetics, and other substances now preventing use of scarce waters. Methods are 
urgently needed for handling these pollutants in order to help the States meet 
their water resources problems, especially in the so-called drought areas of the 
Southwest. Consultative services would also be limited by the reduction. 

However, the greatest impact of the House reduction falls upon the radiological 
health program. This program, which is just coming to grips with one of the 
most extensive and serious threats to public health of the current age—i. e., the 
effect of accumulated radiation upon human beings—needs every cent which was 
requested to carry out this role. With exposure to radiation growing daily and 
in face of the realization that it is the total lifetime cumulative dose for each 
individual that is of transcendent importance, we cannot afford to lose a day 
in the development of the public health knowledge and methods needed to deal 
with the tremendous problem. The budget request contained minimum amounts 
for research studies in the epidemiological and environmental aspects of radia- 
tion plus limited amounts for training and technical assistance. The effect of 
the reduction would be to reduce these to token efforts. 


APPEAL REQUESTED 


It is urgently requested that $213,000 be restored to the budget for research, 
training, and technical assistance in the radiological health activity. 
I shall be glad to answer any questions you may have regarding our activities. 


PROGRAM AREAS 


Senator Hix, All right, Mr. Hollis, we will be glad to have you 
make your statement in any manner in which you desire. 

Mr. Hox1is. I have a summary, Senator, of 4 or 5 pages. In the 
interests of time I will be very glad to highlight the significant points 
in that summary rather than read it all. 
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My name is Mark D. Hollis and I am appearing as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering Services. 

The submitted statement, Mr. Chairman, outlines the six program 
areas in sanitary engineering covered by this appropriation estimate. 

These areas are air pollution, water supply and water pollution con- 
trol, radiological health, milk, food and shellfish sanitation, our general 


engineering operations, and our direct responsibility for s sanitation on 
interstate carriers. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN WATER AND AIR POLLUTION 


The principal increases are for new programs authorized by the 84th 
Congress in its recognition of the impact on health of the increasing 

vater and air pollution. 

There is a growing public awareness and concern about the deteriora- 
tion of our air and water resources. We probably cannot avoid some 
damage to these resources in this age of metropolitan and industrial ex- 
pansion. The simple fact is that with more people and more machines 
and more changes there is not only an increase in the volume of pollu- 
tion, but also much more complex types of pollutants. 

These are introducing new hazards to public health and community 
life. 

The job is to modify these impacts—to keep them in bounds—to pro- 
tect the air we breathe and the water we drink, and to preserve the 
other essential and valuable uses of these vital resources. 


RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY AIR POLLUTION 


Regarding community air pollution, regulatory control is the re- 
sponsibility of the State and local communities. This control work 
is seriously hampered by the lack of adequate knowledge on air pollu- 
tion. Under terms of the Air Pollution Act, Public Law 159 of the 84th 
Congress, Federal funds are authorized for research, technical assist- 


ance, and training. Our major efforts on research are geared to find 
out five things: 


(1) What pollution is in the air, and how much ? 

(2) Where does it come from and how can it be reduced? 

(3) What interactions are taking place in the air and what new 
compounds are being formed ¢ 

(4) What is the behavior of air pollution in relation to changes in 
the weather; and 

(5) What and how much effect does this pollution have on man’s 
health and well-being and his comunity life? 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Water pollution control is also a matter of top priority. Water 
requirements to provide the things we eat and wear and use, already 
at a level of about 1,500 gallons per capita per day, is expected to 
double by 1975. Even now 90 million people depend on surface 
streams for drinking water. 

Water pollution control is an essential conservation measure. It 
provides for the safe use and reuse of streams for all purposes. 

Last year Congress extend and strengthened the Water Pollution 
Control Act. This is Public Law 660, 84th Congress. 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH STATES AND CITIES 


The act provided broadened authority for a cooperative program 
with the States and cities on research, training, and technical assist- 
ance; for more realistic Federal enforcement where interstate pollu- 
tion is involved; and for Federal financial aid to strengthen State and 
interstate programs and a program of limited grants for construction 
of sewage treatment works in communities. 


CONCERN ABOUT NUCLEAR EXPOSURE 
The atomic age introduces new sources of contamination into the 
environment. There is a growing public awareness and concern, 
about radiation exposure and its health implications. Radiological 
health is the item in this appropriation which provides for moving 
ahead in the areas of technical assistance to States, training of health 
personnel, and limited research to assess health effects and to improve 
radiation protection methods. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to answer any questions. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 





Senator Hitz. I notice the House reduced the budget estimate by 
some $400,000. 

Mr. Hoxuts. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. Are you asking for restoration of that amount ? 

Mr. Hots. Of the $42: 3.000. reduction, $110,000 was from our re- 
search on water pollution, $100,000 out of the research and technical 
assistance item of the air pollution program. The remaining $213,000 
reduction was out of our radiological health item, a reduction of ap- 
proximately 331 percent of the budget request. The health problems 
of radiation are rapidly increasing and this reduction of the r: adiologi- 
cal health item will require more ‘than a third cutback in the planned 
program for the next fiscal year. 


RADIOLOGICAL SAFETY 


Senator Pastore. Now, on this question with respect to radiological 
safety, how much of this is now being done by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ? 

I think I ought to preface my question this way: 

I am on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and I know very 
much all of the programs that Atomic Energy is engaged i in, and it is 
quite a large field. It is desirable work and has to be done. I expect 
the time will eventually come when a great part of this will have to be 
assumed by the Public Health Department, rather than the Atomic 
‘nergy Commission, but at this stage don’t you think we are being 
somewhat premature in embarking upon these programs, to the ex- 
tent of almost a quarter of a million dollars, to educate States on a 
very primitive basis on a matter that they don’t have too intimate a 
knowledge, as of the moment, and in a field th: at is pretty compre- 
hensively covered by the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Mr. Hot1ts. Well, Senator, there are two problems. 

Senator Pasrorr. Let me say something further so you can answer 
my question a little more elaborately. 
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Don’t you think this project you are talking about is on a rather 
broad a rather than you projecting this over something like 10 to 
15 years ¢ 

r. Hottis. We don’t think so, sir, in view of the very rapid ex- 
pansion in the use of these new materials. 

Senator Pastore. Wouldn’t you say that once you embark upon the 
program the Atomic Energy Commission could cut it out completely ? 

Mr. Hotxts. I don’t think so. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF AEC ACTIVITIES 


Senator Pastore. That is the point I am making. We are getting 
into a field of duplication which I think is serious. Don’t you think it 
is pretty much of a field that the Atomic Energy Commission is in now, 
and when the proper time comes, when the Public Health Service 
ought to be in it it ought to be shifted over from one agency to another ? 
Do you think we ought to have three agencies doing it all the time? 

Mr. Hosts. There is an interesting factor, Senator, the Atomic 
Energy Act does place in that agency the responsibility for health 
and safety, along with other aspects, but it relates to atomic materials 
that are produced and are under the supervision and direction of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s program primarily relates to 
plants and problems within the enclosure of the plants where they are 
producing materials and carrying out their responsibility. The pub- 
lic health significance of radiation is related to the total exposure of 
individuals from all sources, regardless of what they are. One must 
include the exposures from X-rays, the exposures from fallout radia- 
tion, which is building up somewhat, and the exposure of industrial 
uses of radiation. It is the total of all these exposures that has an 
impact on the public health. 

In working on this program—of course, we work closely with the 
Atomic Energy Commission—but there is no duplication in the sense 
that our program is dealing with the public health impacts on the 
total population, and not with the radiation exposures within the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s installations. In that sense ours is 
complementary; it complements the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
activities. 

Senator Pastore. You mean to tell me the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is not engaged now in trying to explore the effects of radio- 
active fallouts upon people, as distinguished from working in the 
factories, where they may be exposed to radiation from different 
sources of fissionable material? They are certainly interested in what 
the fallout might do to drinking water, They are certainly engaged 
in that in a very, very broad sense, and grants have been made all 
over the country to research that to the highest degree possible. 

I understand from your program, that what you are going to do is 
to set up an organization right here in Washington and man it with 
a few scientists or doctors who are engaged in this type of work pri- 
marily. With this amount of money you are going to pay boys fresh 
out of college to go to Brookhaven or Oak Ridge, to go to one of the 
atomic institutions, to find out what they are doing, and after they 
come back they are going to go to Rhode Island and meet with a couple 
of our doctors, and they are going to teach them radiation ? 
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I think that that is pretty far fetched. I think eventually the Pub- 
lic Health is going to get into this field, but I think you are starting 
in a very primitive way on something we have perfected to some 
degree already in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Ho tus. I assure you, Senator, there is a purpose in this pro- 
gram that we have underway, to do this. 

Senator Pastore. All right. Tell me about the program you have 
underway. Precisely what type of program is it going to be and how 
many people are you going to hire and what are they going to do and 
where are you going to get them ? 

Mr. Houzis. All ‘right. I will first break it down into three areas, 


what our research program is, what our technical assistance to States 
is, and training. 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS IN NATURAL STREAMS 


First, on research, we are attempting to measure and determine the 
behavior of radioactive materials in natural streams, for example. 

Some of this program is dovetailed with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission activities, but it is not on a duplication basis. Now, the advan- 
tage is this, Senator. 

Senator Pasrore. All right. Before you get any further, how many 
people are you going to hire to do this? 

Mr. Horzis. We have in this program at the moment 78 people. 

Senator Pastore. On radiological ? 

Mr. Horus. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. That has to do with hospitals and X-rays and all 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ho tis. No, sir. This personnel is assigned to the radiological 
health aspect. This is the public-health aspect of radiation and : spe- 
cifically, for example, the question of what can our normal water treat- 
ment technology do by way of removing radioactive materials from 
water. 

This research we have been carrying out for 5 years at Oak Ridge 
in a laboratory that was provided for our personnel. 

The sense, IT think, of introducing sanitary engineering into this 
problem is to use personnel already familiar with problems of the 
environment. Engineers who know and understand the water prob- 
lem from a health standpoint and the related sanitary engineering 
aspects of environmental health. 

It is this existing personnel that we are training. We think we have 
some very competent people on this that are well trained in radiologi- 
cal aspects. The speed with which this field is developing provides 
little time for development of the responsibilities the public health 
agencies must accept. 


COOPERATION 





WITH STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 


In the States, for example, the State health departments are already 
beginning to develop staff personnel in this field. We are assisting 
with this, looking to the day when the States are going to have a much 
broader job. 


Senator Pastore. How many States have you got in that ? 
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Mr. Houwis. Many States. We will be glad to provide a list of them. 
There are some that have actually passed laws. ; 

An outstanding example is the work in New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Illinois, and many others. Another point I might make is that 
there will be—and you know this much better than I do—an increasing 
number of atomic reactors on a commercial basis, operated by private 
industry under license from the Atomic Energy Commission, function- 
ing in States. 

I am fully confident that the necessary protection, the necessary safe- 
guards on the operation of these reactors will be provided, but the 
States want to know in their responsibility for the broad public health, 
what radioactive contaminants from reactors are getting into the 
streams, in air and into the soil. This must be added to other radia- 
tion—natural background radiation, fallout radiation, and radiation 
from other reactors upstream and downstream, to appraise the total 
effect as streams flow from State to State. 

Senator Pastors. Well, the thing disturbing me, and possibly many 
other Members of Congress, even though these things are very desirable 
and, in many instances very necessary, but somewhere along the line 
someone has to coordinate this effort. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will come in and make a very, very fine presentation as to why 
they should engage in this research, and it is understandable and 
plausible; then the Public Health Service comes in, and they make 
a presentation more or less along the same lines. 

Now, I know that this work has to be done, and I know in a large 
measure a lot of it is being done, but as I note from this appropria- 
tion, your request is more than 50 percent, almost a hundred percent 
more, and I would like to know how many more people you are‘going 
to hire in order to carry out this program, and exactly what these 
people are going to do. 

If this is merely a program that they are going to go to school and 
learn something so that one day they may know what information they 
can disseminate throughout the various States, I think we ought to 
know that. I mean, this is going to be more or less a program that is 
initiated to educate certain staff members of the health department as 
to the problems of the day and what work can be done in that direc- 
tion, and the next question is to find out how much of this work is 
already being done by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

No doubt there are millions of dollars being spent on this right now. 





MEDICAL PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF RADIATION EXPOSURE 


Mr. Hottuts. Well, of course, one aspect is training. But of the in- 
crease, most of the increase, Senator, is for more emphasis on the effects 
of radiation on public health—on the medical public health aspects of 
radiation exposure. 

Senator Pastore. You don’t think that the Atomic Energy is doing 
that job now? 

Mr. Hotuts. The Atomic Energy Commission is sponsoring research, 
yes, sir. 
* Senator Pastore. They have a lot of publications that are being dis- 
seminated to the public. There isn’t a health officer anywhere in the 
whole country that can’t go to the Atomic Energy Commission and get 
instructions on it. 
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Mr. Hotxis. Senator, Dr. Chapman, who is the Chief of our Special 
Health Services, can give you information on the medical aspects, if 
I may call on him. 
Senator Pastors. Yes; because I am very much interested in this. 
Now, I am not quarreling with this. It an to be done, but there is a 
question of who is going to do it. 


SPECIALISTS IN EPIDEMIOLOGY 





Dr. Cuarman. I think there is one point that might be brought out, 
and that is the public health departments throughout the country have 
specialists in epidemiology, who have spent their lives learning how to 
track down the sources of diseases from the information they have ob- 
tained, and how to control those diseases, and the spread of these 
diseases. 

Now this huge army of specialized doctors is potentially available 
for tracking down the long-range effects of total radiation on indi- 
viduals, and that is an area in which our radiological health and medi- 
cal groups are probably very extensively engaging in, that is, epidemio- 
logical studies to try to determine the amount of radiation to which 

eople have been exposed over a long period of time, and then follow- 
ing them through to find out what the effects of this radiation is, so 
that at some point along the way total radiation standards, based on 
scientific evidence can be established. 

Now, if the Health Department is not brought into this picture, you 
are going to, in effect, build a barrier between this potential compe- 
tency and the problem. The use of health departments would in no 
way be duplicating nor taking away from the efforts made by any other 
agency. It would mean the mobilizing of a great potential force 
which already exists, which can be transferred to work in this very 
necessary area. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think it is necessary to double the appro- 
priation to do that? 

Dr. CHapMan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Burney. Mr. Chairman, may I say something? 

Senator Hu. Yes, Dr. Burney. 





CLOSE COOPERATION WITH AEC 





Dr. Burney. We have been in this program, in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as well as the engineering aspects, for a great many 
years, and some of our medical and engineering officers were in on 
the original tests of the atomic explosion and a number of our men 
have been in on both Pacific and continental tests. 

We have been asked continuously to monitor the programs for the 
continental tests for the area, and last year for the entire country. 

In addition, we have continually had very close and good relation- 
ships with the members of the Atomic Energy Commission, so every- 
thing we do has the complete understanding and support of the 
technical staff at the Atomic Energy Commission. That may not 
answer your question. 

Senator Pastore. I go along with that. I think we are talking 
about a different thing entirely, unless I don’t understand this com- 
pletely. I can understand where your present personnel maybe will 
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need a little additional money because, after all, this does entail travel- 
ing and maybe reassignments of people and all that sort of thing, 
and extracurricular work, and I can see a modest increase in the budget 
merely to better train these people to become familiar with all of these 
eee and maybe to prolong their research, or to go into it a little 
more deeply, but this is an appropriation that actually doubles the 
existing appropriation, and it strikes me that you are setting up a 
project here which now means that you will envelop this whole scope 
of activities so you can begin to disseminate this to the various States 
of the Union. It looks to me like that, and I don’t think that it will 
look like that to the whole House. 

Now, this means that your personnel, who are interested in this work, 
and must be interested in this work, will go to these centers that are 
now existing, and being staffed and maintained by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and become better familiarized with this kind of activity, 
and I can understand that, but I don’t think we are talking about the 
same thing. 

Mr. Hollis here was talking about setting up a whole new project 
whereby this whole responsibility would be assumed now by the Health 
Department, so that the various States could be trained in radiological 
effects of fallouts on water. 

Now, I think the Atomic Energy Commission is doing that, unless 
we don’t understand the problem, and I think it ought to be explained. 

Senator Hm. Dr. Chapman, do you have an explanation ? 


PROBLEMS OF X-RAY RADIATION 


Dr. CuapMan. There is one thing that was not mentioned that is 
very important. That is, that we are receiving requests from the 
States to provide assistance to them so they can go into the institu- 
tions that are taking X-rays, using X-rays for therapeutic purposes, 
to find out the ways they are using X-ray equipment to make it safe 
for the operator. They did this in Cincinnati, and it was done upon 
request. 


Senator Pasrore. That is a little different. That is purely public 
health. 

Dr. CHarman. The people found out that many of these people using 
X-rays were exposing themselves to radiation and that, by proper di- 
rection and instruction in its use, the amount of radiation could be 
cut down, yet better pictures could be gotten. This was done in one 
city and the demand was terrific. The same demand exists all over 
the country. We are totally unable to provide that assistance with 
the present staff. 

FALLOUT OF STRONTIUM 90 


Senator Pasrorr. I want to say at this point that that function be- 
longs completely in the Health Department. I would go along with 
that, but it does not justify the increase in expenditures. We are not 
tulking about the same thing. I say that does belong completely with- 
in the Health Department, and it would receive our complete support, 
but we are talking here about fallout and strontium 90 and what ef- 
fects it has on water for drinking purposes. 

That is an entirely different field which the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is in completely. I wonder how much of this increase is going 
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for that as compared to what you are speaking about, which I think 
is a very laudable thing to do. Now we are talking about effects of 
X-rays upon people in hospitals—and, of course, that is health and it 
belongs in your Department and should receive every kind of sup- 
port, but I hope when we are talking about the effects of strontium 90 
and teaching the various students what effects it will have on drinking 

water, that is something that is really done by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Hotxts. This program deals with the effects of radiation from 
all sources. Regarding radiation behavior in streams, radioactive 
material in streams do not follow normal formulae relating to dis- 

rsion and dilution. It tends to concentrate in certain agents, bio- 

ogical agents. An understanding on this we feel is becoming more 
and more essential to the whole question of water treatment and pub- 
lic water supplies. This is a State health responsibility. There are 
90 million people taking their drinking water from these streams. 

Senator Pastore. I know the job has to be done. I am talking 
about which department is going to do it. Would you say that you 
and the Atomic Energy Commission ought to be doing the same job? 
Would you take that position because 90 million people drink water ? 

Mr. Hott1s. No, sir. 

Senator Pastrorr. Now, I am not arguing against the job being 
done, but about the job being done by two different departments. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH AEC PERSONNEL 





Now, have you had any conversations with the Atomie Energy 
Commission personnel on this? 

Mr. Hottts. Yes, sir; extensive conversations with them. 

Senator Pastore. Have you any documentation as to their feel- 
ings on this matter, as to w that they are doing and what they are not 
doing, and why it is desirable for you to get into this field ? 

Mr. Hottts. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. If you do, I suggest you put it in the record. 
because that is the argument that is going to be made in the House. 

Mr. GILBERTSON. My name is Wesley FE. Gilbertson and I am the 
Assistant Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering Services. 

Senator Pasrore. You see, if we can resolve some of these ques- 
tions, we will eliminate much of the objection and resentment to the 
size of the budget. People keep saving that there is duplication, 
duplication. I hope that the Public Health Services are not going to 
get into a field that is already very much explored by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Either they ought to give it up and you take it 
over, or vice versa. We certainly ought not to have two departments 
doing the same thing. 

Mr. Girgertson. During the past years, during this last year and 
also over a period of several years, we have had conversations spe- 
cifically on the kinds of activities that are included in this budget. 
The Atomic Energy Commission staff feels that it cannot cover the 
areas which are outlined here as related to the radiation effects on 
health. They feel that the health people will have to get into this 
field more, will have to gain the confidence of the people. 
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TRAINING 


Now, this is going to have to be accomplished over a period of years. 
About a third of our total funds here are directed specifically to the 
training area, which is very, very important. About 500 people a 
year are trained in the orientation aspects of radiation at the center, at 
Cincinnati. This is very important, because it gives them at least 
the initial groundwork that they need to deal with the problem as in- 
dustries start to use radiation and radioactive materials to a greater 
extent. 

There have been a number of statements made during the past year. 

For example, a year ago at the Cincinnati Engineering Center, we 
held the first seminar on the sanitary engineering aspects of atomic 
energy. 

Some of the top staff people from the Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment were present at that seminar as were many people from the 
State agencies and from the industry. 

There were several statements made at that meeting which indicated 
the lines of approach which they thought the Public Health Service 
should go into. ‘They are included in these presentations. So I think 
we have, sir, made a real honest attempt to move in the directions in 
which these people, who have been dealing directly with the problem, 
think that we should go. As far as I know, we are not conflicting with 
the sort of things they are going. 

As a matter of fact, some of the things that we have been doing in 
the past have been done by us with their money, because we were more 
competent to do them than they were. As this thing moves forward 
they think that more of the public health aspects should be assumed 
by the Public Health Service. 

Senator Pastore. Now you are hitting the jackpot. You see, if 
they are willing to take the money that is appropriated for this pur- 
pose and assign it over to you, that is all right, but I am wondering if, 
after you come in here and ask for it on your own, if they are going to 
be asking for it,too. Ihope not. 

Well, the point I mean to make, as I said before, is that this is a 
function that eventually will have to come to the Public Health De- 
partment, and there is no question in my mind about that, but I do 
hope if this work has to be done it will be done only by one agency. 
That is the point. 

Senator Hix. Well, at the present time, you see no duplication of 
effort "between the Public Health Service and the Atomic Energy 
Commission ? 

Mr. Gitzertson. We do not. 

Senator Pasrorr. And you have correspondence to that effect? 

Mr. Grizertson. We have it. 

Senator Pasrore. Get it on the record. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Senator Hii. Could you submit the correspondence you might have, 
any exchange of memorandums of that kind to show you are moving 
forward together, and not in any way duplicating any efforts? 

Mr. Grzertson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hizu. Could you do that for us? 
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Mr. Giuzgertson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hix. That is fine. 

Without objection, the material will be incorporated into the record 
at this point. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


May 25, 1956. 
Mr. W. KENNETH DaAvIs, 
Director, Division of Reactor Development, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Your letter of May 11 outlining plans for a -ooperative as- 
signment of Public Health Service personnel to Idaho Operations Office has 
been reviewed by our staff. 

We agree that this proposal offers an opportunity for cooperative action on the 
part of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Public Health Service which 
will be beneficial to the industry and public health. Accordingly, steps are being 
taken to assign Mr. Donald J. Nelson to the 100 on or about July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Nelson, who is basically a chemical engineer, has just completed 2 years 
graduate study in radiological health at the University of Michigan. He has 
had experience previously with the Public Health Service, including an assign- 
ment to Los Alamos National Laboratory and will be, we believe, an excellent 
man for this assignment. 

Selection of the second man, to be assigned on or about October 1, 1956, 
will be deferred until Mr. Nelson has been on duty at IOO for a period of a month 
or two and the details of the cooperative system have been developed as indicated 
in your letter. 

I am asking Mr. James G. Terrill, Jr., chief of our radiological health program, 
to follow through with personnel of your Division in arranging details of this 
cooperative program. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity of strengthening the very fine 
relationship that exists between the Bureau of State Services and the Division of 
Reactor Development, 

Sincerely yours, 








Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Bureau of State Services. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 11, 1966. 
Dr. Orts L. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Bureau of State Services, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Dr. ANDERSON: Recent discussions between members of your staff and 
sanitary engineers of this Division have established a basis for cooperation in 
assignment of Public Health Service personnel to the Idaho Operations Office 
to participate in engineering studies of environmental problems associated with 
operations at the National Reactor Testing Station, as follows: 

1. After July 1, 1956, the USPHS is to assign two experienced “Q” cleared 
engineers to the IOO to participate in the program for an indefinite period. It 
is anticipated that the first man will report soon after July 1, and the second 
approximately October 1, 1956. 

2. Salaries of the USPHS personnel on this assignment, including cost in- 
cidental to their transfer and other travel will be borne by the USPHS, except 
that the IOO will bear the cost of travel which is performed for the benefit of 
the AEC as authorized by the Manager, IOO. 

3. The details of the cooperative program will be jointly determined and 
mutually concurred in by representatives of USPHS, the IOO, and the sanitary 
engineering group of the Division of Reactor Development, and will be transmitted 
in a memorandum to the manager of IOO. It is anticipated that the program 
will be reviewed jointly on a periodic basis. 

4. Direction of the program will be the responsibility of the IOO, Division 
of Health and Safety. All equipment, supplies, office space, and other items 
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which are required to carry out the program successfully will be furnished by 
100. 

5. For security reasons all reports or communications of the USPHS per- 
sonnel which are based upon information developed in connection with NRTS 
and IOO activities will be cleared through the Director, Health and Safety 
Division, IOO, before release. 

6. These arrangements may be terminated at any time by AEC or USPHS. 

Upon receipt of your concurrence Allan C. Johnson, Manager, COO, will be 
requested to implement this arrangement. 

We are pleased that the USPHS is interested in participating in studies of 
the environmental problems at the NRTS and feel confident that this cooperative 
effort will prove to be beneficial in the expansion of the atomic energy industry 
and in the interest of the public health. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. KENNETH Davis, 
Director, Division of Reactor Development. 


JULY 22, 1955. 
Mr. W. KENNETH DAVIs, 
Director, Reactor Development Division, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Thank you very much for your letter of July 12, 1955, trans- 
mitting a communication regarding the Public Health Service participation in 
research on radioactive waste, from the Director, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. We sincerely appreciate your favorable comment regarding the contri- 
bution of our staff to research and development in sanitary engineering phases of 
the ORNL program. 

We are very interested in the suggestion made by Dr. Larson, that the Public 
Health Service increase its participation in research on high level radioactive 
waste disposal in view of the significance of disposal problems associated with 
the development of the peacetime reactor power industry. This is a very timely 
suggestion which has been further supported in current discussions with repre- 
sentatives of State health agencies and professional and technical organizations. 

We concur with you that this problem should be given immediate consideration. 

We are giad to learn that the organization of activities at ORNL has been 
modified to establish a Sanitary Engineering Research Section within which are 
included studies on air contamination, hydrological and geological problems, soil 
engineering and field investigations. 

We will appreciate the opportunity to review our activities and interests in this 
program with the staff of your office and of the laboratory in relation to your 
request. It would seem desirable to have a joint meeting on this matter in the 
near future. If you concur, we will be happy to arrange to participate at a mu- 
tually satisfactory time and place. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Hottts, 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering Services. 


Uniren States ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 12, 1955. 
Mr. M. D. Hotrts, 
Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. 0. 

DeAR Mr. Houuts: The attached letter to you from C. E. Larson, Director of 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, was referred by the Director, Division of 
Production to this Division for review and forwarding. 

Through allocation of funds for research and development in waste disposal, 
the Division of Reactor Development is supporting the sanitary engineering 
phases of the ORNL program. The cooperation ORNL has received from the 
Public Health Service during the past 5 years has been a very substantial contri- 
bution to the research and development in waste disposal. 
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We concur in the suggestion of Director Larson that United States Public 
Health Service increase its participation in the program of high-level radio- 
active waste disposal at ORNL; and hope you will find it possible to act favorably 
on this suggestion. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. KENNETH Davis, 
Director, Reactor Development Division. 


OAK RipGE NATIONAL LABORATORY, 
OPERATED BY CABRIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS Co., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., May 27, 1955. 
Subject : Cooperative Waste Disposal Research Program. 
Mr. M. D. Hottris, 
Chief, Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: For approximately 5 years the Oak Ridge National Laboratory and 
the Public Health Service have participated jointly in the subject program of 
research and development on problems of water decontamination and radioactive 
waste disposal. The PHS has made a significant contribution in this program 
through technical sponsorship and the assignment of personnel to the Health 
Physics Division of ORNL. The progress of the work of the sanitary engineers 
and scientists assigned to this program have shown promising results. 

During the past year the program of waste disposal research in the Health 
Physics Division of the Laboratory has been reoriented to give primary cog- 
nizance to the problems of disposal associated with the development of a peace- 
time reactor power industry. In order to conserve time and effort, all groups 
engaged in these studies have been brought together to form one section in the 
Health Physics Division designated as the “Sanitary Engineering Research Sec- 
tion.” Study groups within this section include: Air contamination studies; soil 
engineering studies; field studies; and hydrological and geological studies. These 
studies are already active. In general, the program includes laboratory, pilot 
plant, and experimental field studies as may be found necessary. 

In view of the increasing interest in a program of civilian protection and con- 
trol with the advent of a nuclear power industry, the Laboratory would like to 
suggest that the Public Health Service increase its participation in the program 
of high level radioactive waste disposal at ORNL. As in the past overall direc- 
tion of this integrated program would be by the Laboratory in accordance with 
agreements between the cooperating agencies concerned. 

If the Public Health Service concurs in this suggestion, it is requested that we 
be advised in order that our plans for the furtherance of these studies may be 
put into effect. 

Very truly yours, 
Oak RipGeE NATIONAL J.ARORATORY, 
Cc. E. Larson, Director. 


OaK RIpGE NATIONAL LABORATORY, 
OPERATED BY CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS Co., 
DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CorP., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., May 24, 1955. 
Mr. M. D. Hots, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Chief Engineer, 
Bureau of State Services, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hotwis: It was indeed a pleasure to have Messrs. W. E. Gilbertson, 
J. G. Terrill, Jr., H. G. Hanson, and J. E. Flanagan, Jr., of the Public Health 
Service, with us on their recent visit to Oak Ridge. It was of great value to 
hear their constructive comments and suggestions concerning our studies of the 
disposal of radioactive wastes. Feeling as I do about our relations with the 
Public Health Service, I can only say that our visits are always too brief and 
too infrequent. 

It has occurred to me that you might be interested in my impressions of two 
particular developments which were discussed. First, the possibility of extend- 
ing our cooperative enterprise to problems of mutual interest other than waste 
disposal; and secondly, the possibility of our being diverted from a study of the 
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reactor waste problem out of respect to the present clamor concerning the 
hazards of raidoactive fallout. Let me hasten to add that I do not mean to be- 
little the seriousness of this problem. 

Concerning the former, may I say that I am encouraged to hear that we 
might consider extending the diversifying of our cooperative efforts with the Pub- 
lic Health Service. The suggestion that we explore such a possibility with Mr. 
Arthur C. Stern, chief of the air pollution control program, is an excellent one. 
As you know, we have been concerned with the radioactive particle problem for a 
long time, yet we have not been successful in developing an understanding of 
the biological effects of such particles for reasons of a lack of interest on the 
part of those who have the facilities and the know-how to experimentally de- 
termine their effect. Our point of view has been that the hazards associated 
with radio particulates, particularly the particles in submicron size ranges, are 
not clearly recognized. The difficuity with experimental work of this kind is the 
techniques involving the generation, measurement, and control of the aerosols 
under study. Recently, J. W. Thomas of our division has succeeded in develop- 
ing a quick and simple particle-sizing technique that would, I’m sure, be of in- 
terest to Mr. Stern. 

The work of the Occupational Health Field Headquarters group in their study 
of uranium miners on the Colorado Plateau is not unrelated to the studies of 
uranium distribution and excretion in man by our Applied Radiobiology Sec- 
tion. What is needed to complete the project are some carefully conceived and 
controlled inhalation experiments with animals larger than rats or mice. It is to 
be hoped that this work can be shown to be of sufficient interest and importance to 
the PHS to lead to a cooperative effort of some considerable extent. Dr. H. E. 
Stokinger, Division of Special Health Services, is ideally qualified to aid in a 
study of this problem. 

In reference to the fallout problem, I would be the first to agree that investi- 
gations must be initiated immediately. It is important to understand its effect 
on man and his food resources, and to develop procedures for civilian protec- 
tion. Indeed, we have this past year begun a study of the effects of radiation 
and radioactivity on natural populations in the forest community with this 
problem partly in mind. Admittedly, the forest niche is only a small part of 
man’s environment, but it seems logical to begin there since ORNL is in the 
heart of a deciduous forest area. We are hopeful that others will undertake 
similar basie ecological studies in the grassland community, the fresh water 
community, the desert community, and so on. This is a tremendously complex 
study that will require years of studious effort by many groups and disciplines to 
obtain the information needed to understand the long range effects of fallout, 
radioactive wastes, and weapons activity. We need to spend a greater effort 
on the study of pollution effects, and not be content merely to determine their 
dilution and dispersion in nature. 

Meanwhile, we are faced with immediate and far-reaching developments in 
the nuclear power field and peacetime use of atomic energy. You are cognizant 
of the present administration’s objectives in this regard, I am sure, and the 
momentum in this country is increasing day by day. Great Britain is similarly 
concerned and their recently revealed plans appear to be very ambitious and 
astute. This becomes all the more worrisome when one considers the state 
of disposal methods in relation to the advance of reactor design and fuel 
processing. The design engineers and process engineers have the advantage of 
several years experience over the sanitary engineers who have just recently 
started their study of the reactor waste problem. As I see it, we cannot afford 
to relax our efforts in this regard, and I am hopeful that we can maintain our 
present forces at work on the study. 

I appreciate your interest in the program at ORNL and I hope that you may 
have an opportunity to visit the Laboratory soon. 

Very truly yours, 
K. Z. MorGAN, 
Director, Health Physics Division. 


Unitrep States Atomic ENerGy CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1956. 
Hon. Roswett B. PERKINS, 
Acting Sccretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 
DEAR Mr. PERKINS: I appreciate very much your letter of July 5, 1955, re- 
garding the conference of State representatives on the AEC licensing program. 
Dr. Burney and other members of the Public Health Service staff contributed 
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pene to the success of the conference, and we are most appreciative of their 
efforts. 

The conference enabled us to obtain a more definitive indication of the health 
-and safety problems to be dealt with in our regulations, and we welcome the 
Department’s interest in working with us to resolve them. 

Sincerely yours, 


K. E. Fietps, General Manager. 


[Excerpts from Public Works Appropriations for 1956-Atomic Energy Commission hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 


tives, 84th Cong.] 
(Pp. 418-419) 


Mr. Rasavut. What other agencies of the Government receiving appropriations 
are in any way concerned with this program? What are your relations with the 
Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Administration? 

= * . ” * ~ * 

Dr. BueHer. * * * From the standpoint of other agencies and departments 
of the Government that are doing research in the same broad area of knowledge, 
we have extensive connections with the United States Public Health Service and 
with the National Institutes of Health organization. 

* * a * * + * 

In the general field of public health, we have a great deal of common interest 
with the Public Health Service and the National Institutes of Health, and that 
is particularly true in the area of industrial medicine, and in the field of cancer 
research. 


TESTIMONY OF ReaR ApM. H. G. Rickover, CHrer, NAvAL ReAcToRS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 


(P. 147—Pt. 2: Investigation of Atomic Electric Power ) 


We have kept the Pennsylvania State Department of Health and the Ohio 
Valley Sanitary Commission, composed of representatives from all the States 
bordering on the Ohio River, fully informed of the safety and radiological aspects 
of the plant. We have had excellent cooperation from them. An officer of the 
United States Public Health Service is stationed at the Pittsburgh area office of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and devotes full time to the Shippingport reactor 
problems. We expect that the amount of radiation that may enter the Ohio 
River will be less than one-tenth of what the National Bureau of Standards 
‘considers permissible. In addition, we have obtained approval for our pressure 


vessels and containers, as applicable, from the State of Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry. 


Reference: Hearings before Subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, 84th Congress, second supplemental appropriation bill, 1957. 


[Excerpt from Joint Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy Report of the 


Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy] 
(P.. 17) 


We therefore recommend : 
i * * * 


2. That other departments and agencies of the executive branch be encouraged 
to develop their own organizations for dealing with their functional interests in 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, drawing upon the Commission for advice and 


services rather than leaning on the Commission or delegating their functions to it: 
« 
3. x * * 


4.* #8 
ACTIVITIES BASED ON NEW LEGISLATION 


Senator Hix. Any further questions? 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hr. Well, of course, the act that Congress passed last year 
increased considerably your activities: is that right. Mr. Hollis? 

Mr. Hots. Yes, sir: it did, particularly in water and air pollution. 
Of course, the air legislation was passed year before last, in the first 
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session, but both air and water pollution were in legislation of the 84th 
Congress. 


Senator Hi. Then also, this item of “Grants for waste treatment 
works construction,” is under your department, too? 
Mr. Hottis. Yes, sir; this is a separate appropriation, Senator. 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENTS OF MARK D. HOLLIS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERING SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY WESLEY E. GILBERT- 
SON, ASSISTANT CHIEF; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 







Grants for waste treatment works construction: For payments under section 
6 of the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, $50,000,000, to remain avail- 
able only until June 30, [1958] 1959. 








Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for waste-treatment works construction 


as 
“ . | io A 
1957 Estimated | | 1957 Estimated 




















































State or territory allocations 1958 | State or territory | allocations 1958 
| allocations | allocations 

Alabama | $1,150,125 | $1, 157, 175 Now Jersey...............f Lee 1, 110, 125 
Arizona 566, 725 | 57! || New Mexico. __....-__-- 631, 850 627, 850 
Arkansas 1, 047, 925 1, 039, || New icons caetn i. 2, 749, 675 2, 746, 550 
California 2,053,325 | 2 North Carolina...........}| 1, 270,675 1, 272, 425 
Colorado... 11 North Dakota..........-- 702, 575 676, 250 
Connecticut ; 628, 275 a eo 1, 653, 325 1, 655, 100 
Delaware 350, 350 oo Ee 865, 825 858, 725 
District of Columbia 445, 650 Oregon. _....-.- si tabs eal 647, 125 651, 575 
Florida 910,775 | Pennsylvania... _...... 2, 097, 650 2, 098, 725 
Georgia... _- 1,137,700 | 1,136, || Rhode Island_......_____- 520, 500 509, 600 
Idaho : 576, 475 | \| South Carolina___- sli 995, 100 1, 007, 525 
Illinois. 1,752,825} 1 || South Dakota_..._...._._| 660,775 664, 050 
Indiana. 1, 027, 400 l | Tennessee _-_- . i 1, 136, 050 1, 130, 075 
Towa... 873, 075 | Bais &s <td = 1, 716, 475 1, 716, 350 
Kansas 733, 550 FP FUR ba Lo ckkbobue tase 591, 175 588, 525 
Kentucky | 1,067,225; 1, (A 575, 325 556, 650 
Louisiana | 993, 975 | : i! Virginia........- . " 1, 027, 450 1, 025, 525 
Maine......- | 627, 125 ‘ Washington---...._.-- ‘ 755, 850 756, 050 
Maryland __ | 750, 350 | 50, || West Virginia_.....____. 891, 525 904, 200 
Massachusetts 1, 137,125 | 1, 126, 450 || Wiseonsin..-_._..-..._-- 971, 725 974, 625 
Michigan___ 1, 389, 675 | 1, 386, i i ie 440, 375 450, 750 
Minnesota__. 929, 450 | 923, 2 I] See ceuene 426, 525 425, 100 
Mississippi 1, 180, 375 1, 172, 550 || Hawaii_.-......- anaemia 496, 100 504, 325 
Missouri ‘ 1, 059, 775 1,060, 950 || Puerto Rico..............] 1,185, 550 1, 177, 725 
Montana.__. Lat 503, 650 | 503, 325 || Virgin Islands_._..-....-.- 830, 000 822, 175 
Nebraska__. . J aul 661, 075 | 674, 150 | a — 
RR es 325, 775 | 330, 200 | poh foi t. 32 50, 000, 000 | 50, 000,000 
New Hampshire_......... | 543, 150 529, 825 



















STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION, 
PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 














Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (sec. 6) authorizes grants to States, municipalities, and interstate 
and intermunicipal agencies to stimulate and assist them in the construction of 
necessary waste-treatment works. The authorized amount of $50 million per 
year for such grants is being requested. 

The Committee on Public Works, in its Report No. 2190 submitted to the House 
on May 21, 1956, cites needs for construction of sewage-treatment plants and 
intercepting sewers totaling more than $5 billion for the period 1955-65. This 
included $1.9 billion to meet the current backlog, 1.72 billion to replace facilities 
becoming obsolete, and 1.71 billion to meet requirements of population growth. 
These estimates were based on a total of 6,685 communities known to need con- 
struction at that time. More recent data submitted by State water-pollution 
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control agencies show needs totaling over 9,000 potential projects. Present con- 
struction rates are not adequate to meet growth and obsolescence requirements 
and to cut into the backlog. 

The construction grant feature of the new act, first implemented by the $50 
million appropriation of July 31, 1956, should provide needed stimulation in the 
construction of pollution abatement works. While it is too early to determine the 
total effect of these grants on the rate of construction of waste-treatment works 
to reduce the backlog of required works, there is sufficient information to indicate 
its effect is in the right direction. 


ALLEVIATION OF WATER POLLUTION 

























Mr. Hous. This appropriation relates specifically to the water- 
pollution item we have discussed here. This is, the $50 million per 
year for construction grants. 

Senator Hix. This is a matching problem or proposition with the 
States and with a ceiling on the Federal funds that can be given to any 
one project ¢ 

Mr. Houtis. Yes; restrictive grants. In other words, a maximum of 
30 percent for any project, or $250,000, whichever is smaller, but no 
city can get over $250,000 for any project. 

Senator Hii, The House allowed you the full amount of this 
item ¢ 

Mr. Hotuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. That is what the act authorized, what you had last 
year ? 

Mr. Hotuts. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL PROJECTS APPROVED 



















Senator Hitz. Do you have many applications? 

Mr. Hotuis. As of April 11 we had actually approved 307 projects. 
These involved a total construction cost of $104 million, of which the 
Federal share or Federal participation, under this incentive grant, 
was $24.9 million. But this is a new program, only about 5 months 
old now. Applications that are in process in our regional offices, or 
in the States, as of March Sicomnt this is country wide—total 604 
projects. These involve a total additional construction cost of $352 
million. 

To apply the provisions of the act to all of these additional proj- 
ects it would require $59.5 million Federal funds. 

Senator Hiri. That is, the States and the local funds ? 

Mr. Horus. Yes, sir. But of course, some of these projects will get 
low priorities by the States, under the provisions of the act. 
Senator Hitz. Are there any questions ? 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Pastore. On this $100,000, you say that was taken out of 
research? Now, does that give you any money for research ? 

Mr. Hotuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Well, how much? Give it to me roughly, I don’t 
care. 

Mr. Hots. I have it right here. 

The total research item is $1,070,000 for the water-pollution work 
Senator Pastore. $1,070,000 ? 
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Mr. Hous. That is, as passed by the House. The House cut was 
$110,000. 


Mr. GitgErtson. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. How much would it reduce the program ? 

Mr. Hoxuts. It would reduce the research activity by that amount. 
Senator Pasrorr. Do you have any additional research at all? 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS AND GRANTS 


Mr. Hotuts. No, sir; most of this research is with outside institu- 
tions. 

Senator Pasrorg. By contract ? 

Mr. Houuts. By research grants and, in smaller amounts, by con- 
tracts. They have supplemented it since that operation. We do have 
some research at our Cincinnati center. 

Senator Pastore. How much was your 1957 budget ? 

Mr. Hottis. $629,000. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, they decreased it to $529,000 ? 

Mr. Hotxis. Approximately: yes. 

Senator Pastore. And you think that $100,000 would disrupt or in- 
terfere with the orderly progress of that research program ? 

Mr. Hotuts. As I said, in all honesty, you could apply a mathemati- 
cal rule; this would reduce the program by $100,000. 

(CLERK’s Note.—The testimony of the witness is at variance with the justifi- 
cations furnished the committee. The funds available in the current fiscal year 
for water-supply and pollution-control activities total $4,224,100, of which $440,100 
is for research; the budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 totaled $6,610,000, of 
which $1,140,000 is sought for research; the estimate for 1958 sought a total in- 
erease of $2,385,900, of which $699,900 was for additional research. The com- 
mittee has been advised that the House allowance would make available for re- 
search $1,070,000, an increase of $629,900 over the 1957 allowance, or 142.92 
percent.) 

Senator Pasrore. Why did you ask for $629,900, because this has 
become quite a national problem ? 


BEHAVIOR OF SYNTHETIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


Mr. Hotuis. Extremely so. On water supply, Senator, there is a 
most urgent need to understand more about new types of pollutants. 
Over the years, we have developed a very clear picture and clear un- 
derstanding of the behavior of natural organic pollutants—sewage and 
pollution of packing plants, and things of that type. In recent years, 
we have had introduced many thousands of new chemicals, many syn- 
thetic chemicals. We have had the introduction of all types of syn- 
thetic materials, new types of cleaning materials, and the like. 

Synthetic organics, introduced in streams, do not behave like natural 
organics. They have a different method of stabilizing and breaking 
down, a difference in their relation to stream conditions. This up- 
sets established understanding of how pollution introduced into a 
stream, reacts downstream—how to get maximum safe use of the stream 
in sewage-disposal or waste-disposal problems. 

The picture is changing. We don’t yet know the effects of many 
of these new types of wastes on normal stream uses, in addition to 
water supplies and agricultural uses, fish and wildlife and recreational 
uses. The research program is geared, in one aspect, to develop a 
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better understanding, to develop knowledge, both on the behavior of 
the materials in streams and the effects of these materials. 

Senator Pasrore. I quite understand that. That has been because 
of the evolution of time, but that problem is with us gradually, maybe 
in a more exaggerated form, in one year more than the next, but how 
do we justify it by almost 100 percent from one year to another, 1957 
to 1958? Has the problem become so acute suddenly ? 











INCREASE IN NEW TYPES OF INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Hous. Well, of course, one point is that we are in the midst— 
and have been since 1940—of an extremely rapid increase in many new 
types of industries, and in the total volume of industrial work. But 
one of the reasons for the increase this year, the heavy increase this 
year, is the passage last year of the new Water Pollution Act. 










































NEW LEGISLATION AUTHORIZES ACTIVITY 





Now, before last fall we had no categorical authority in our whole 
act to enter into any contracts or to make research grants. We had 
a very awkward method of approaching the problem of interstate 
pollution. 

Senator Pastore. You have answered my question. Congressional 
act made it necessary. 

Senator Hm. Any further questions? 

Senator Pasrore. No. 

Senator Hii. Mr. Hollis, we are certainly very much obliged to 
you. Thank you very much. 





GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF DR. VANE M. HOGE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL FACILITIES, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 





Grants for hospital construction: For payments under parts C and G, title VI, 
of the Act, as amended, [to remain available until expended, $125,000,000] 
$121,200,000, of which [$102,800,000] $90,000,000 shall be for payments for hospi- 
tals and related facilities pursuant to part C, $1,200,000 shall be for the purposes 
authorized in section 636 of the Act, and [$21,000,000] $30,000,000 shall be for 
payments for facilities pursuant to Part G, as follows: [$6,500,000] $10,000,000 
for diagnostic or treatment centers, [$6,500,000] $10,000,000 for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, [$4,000,000] $5,000,000 for rehabilitation facilities, 
and [$4,000,000] $5,000,000 for nursing homes: Provided, That allotments under 
such parts C and G to the several States for the current fiscal year shall be made 
on the basis of amounts equal to the limitations specified herein. 

{The paragraph under this head in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 
(68 Stat. 810), is amended by striking out “to remain available until expended” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “to remain available until June 30, 1957”; the 
paragraph under this head in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 405), and the paragraph under this head in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1957 (70 
Stat. 481), are amended by striking out in each the words “to remain available 
until expended”; and funds appropriated under this head in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 441), and all 
appropriation acts prior thereto, remaining unobligated on June 30, 1956, are 
hereby rescinded and ordered to be covered into the Treasury immediately upon 
approval of this Act.] 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
eee estimate allowance 


Additions: Unobligated balance brought forward_____- 79, 662, 560 91, 379, 548 91, 379, 548 
Deductions: 


Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance rescinded (70 Stat. 688) - 


91, 379, 548 | 86, 179, se 86, 179, sae 
1, 064, 024 | 


—————_—|— ee 


Appropriation or estimate 2 $125, 000, 000 | $121, 200, 000 $121, 200, 000 
} 
I 
r 
| 


Total obligations. - - ..._- ss hertpiochalimage on 112, 218, ss. 126, 400, 000 126, 400, 000 


Allocations by activities 


| ‘+ ai — 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation J estimate allowance 


2 Construction of medical facilities under part G of the act: 
(a) Hospitals for the chronically ill and aS. 


+ | 
Construction of hospitals, ete., under part C of the act... | $102, 800,000 | $90, 000, 000 $99, 000, 000 
| 
(b) Diagnostic and treatment centers | 


6, 500,000 | 10, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
6, 500,000 | — 10, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
(c) Rehabilitation facilities... 4,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 4, 000, 000 
(d) Nursing homes 4,000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
3. Hospitals and medical facilities research activities. -| 1, 200, 060 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 


Total allocations... .......- a odie "125, 000, 000 121, 200, 000 121, 200, 000 


a om | * 21S 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description ' 1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 


a —_ ——————— anandpenienearens entree . crrr 


1. Construction of hospitals, etc., under part C of the act. --- $89, 419, 709 | $101, 150, 000 $110, 150, 000 
2. Construction of medical facilities under part G of the act: | 


(a) Hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired. _-----_! 6, 391,075 | 8, 025, 000 5, 021, 880 
(6) Diagnostic and treatment centers oe 6, 625, 217 8, 025, 000 | 5, 021, 880 
(c) Rehabilitation facilities | 3, 866, 196 4, 000, 000 | 2, 503, 120 


(d) Nursing homes. _. nanan 4,716, 791 | 4,000, 000 | 2, 503, 120 
3. Hospital and medical facilities reses arch activities. . ‘ 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 


Total obligations..............-- wo nreneenee----22-] 112, 218, 38 | 126, 400, a | 126, 400, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1. Construction of hospitals, etc., under part C of the Public 
Health Service Act 

The House increased this activity by $9 million to a new total of $99. This is 

$3,800,000 below the amount provided for 1957. The allowance of $99 million 


for part C construction will permit the construction of approximately 17,700 
equivalent general hospital beds. 


Activity No. 2. Construction of medical facilities under part G of the act 


The House decreased this activity $9 million to the 1958 base level of $21 
million. The amount recommended by the House, if concurred in by the Senate, 
would be allocated as follows: $6,500,000 for construction of chronic disease hos- 
pitals, $6,500,000 for diagnostic and treatment centers, $4 million for rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and $4 million for nursing homes. 

The reduction in the part G phase of the program will materially reduce the 
number of facilities that may be provided which will ultimately tend to relieve 
the general hospital bed shortage and provide a means for more adequate care 
of an aging population. Further, fewer facilities for the care of ambulatory 
patients and for rehabilitation of the disabled could be provided. It is there- 


fore recommended that the allocations of funds be restored to those shown in 
the budget estimates. 


91359—57——_36 
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Activity No. 3. Hospital and medical facilities research activities 

The full amount requested of $1,200,000 was allowed by the House. This is 
the same amount as was provided for 1957. This amount will allow for intra- 
mural and extramural research in connection with the hospital and medical fa- 
cilities survey and construction program and other activities. 


Obligations by objects 
















1958 budget | 1958 House 
estimate allowance 


1957 appro- 
priation 








oT Gilera seve, .. .......----..--.. $114, 250 $114, 250 $114, 250 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..-.........-...-..-- | 112, 104, 738 126, 285, 750 126, 285, 750 


I NE isco dare ngsencenspeusovdseoussuenne | 112, 218, 988 | 126, 400, 000 126, 400, 000 








PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. All right, Dr. Hoge, we are very happy to have you 
here. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 
Dr. Hoce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I believe you have before you a statement for the record. 
Senator Hmx. That will go in the record in full. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 










STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 





PREFACE 





Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, this presentation is in support 
of the President’s budget which would provide for a total of $121,200,000. While 
the action of the House would also provide for a like amount, some modifica- 
tion was made in the President’s recommendations. These will be taken up 
at the end of this justification. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Federal payments for hospital and medical facilities survey and construc- 
tion purposes were first authorized by title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
approved August 13, 1946 (Public Law 725, 79th Cong.). Subsequent amend- 
ments have extended the program authorization through fiscal year 1959. 

The purpose of the hospital and medical facilities survey and construction 
program, as amended, is to assist the States to afford the necessary physical 
facilities for furnishing adequate hospital, clinic, and similar services to all 
their people, as well as services in facilities providing chronic disease, nursing 
home, ambulatory and rehabilitative care. This is accomplished in two suc- 
cessive steps, namely, the survey and planning phase, which is a continuing 
program activity: and the construction phase of Federal financial assistance 
on a matching basis for the construction of hospitals, public health centers, 
and related facilities, nursing homes, diagnostic or diagnostic and treatment 
centers and rehabilitation facilities. 


Allocation of funds to States 


Federal funds are allocated to the States on the basis of a formula contained in 
the law, the controlling factors of which are population and per capita income. 
The amount authorized in the law for appropriation annually, in the hospital 
and public-health center categories, is $150 million. Under broadening amend- 
ments enacted in 1954 an additional amount of $60 million is authorized for ap- 
propriation for the 4 categories of facilities covered by those amendments. How- 
ever, the amounts appropriated by the Congress, annually, determine the size and 
scope of the program. The amounts allocated to each State result from the 
application of the statutory formula to the funds appropriated. The States, in 
turn, determine the amount of Federal funds to be made available to a project 
sponsor, which may vary from a minimum of one-third to a maximum of two- 
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thirds of the cost of the project. The remaining project construction money 
represents local funds and, in some instances, State funds utilized in a matching 
arrangement. Federal payments for construction are made as construction of 
the project reaches various stages. 


Total construction funds appropriated 


A total of $874,100,000 for the hospital.and. public-health center construction 
phase of the program has thus far been made available. This represents what 
may be termed as the original program. An additional $63 million has been 
appropriated for the 4 categories of facilities included by the 1954 amendments. 
All of these funds have been allocated to the States. As of January 1, 1957, over 
$828 million in Federal funds have been committed to 3,232 projects by the 53 
States and Territories. This, in turn, has been matched by $1,793 million, so 
that the program is adding 143,000 hospital beds and over 650 public-health cen- 
ters to our national resources. More than 2,260 of these projects are now open, in 
operation, and serving their communities; 700 are under construction and the 
remaining projects are in various preconstruction stages. 

The first funds for the construction phases of the program were appropriated 
for fiscal year 1948. With the present fiscal year’s appropriation, we will 
have completed 10 years and it is appropriate, therefore, to briefly evaluate 
our progress. State surveys reveal that we now have about 1,100,000 acceptable 
hospital beds, whereas the original surveys indicated existence of only 900,000 
acceptable beds. About half of this national gain of 200,000 hospital beds has 
been attributable to the Hill-Burton program. 

During the life of the program we have assisted in the construction of from 
0.4 bed per 1,000 population in our wealthiest States to well over 1.0 bed per 
1,000 population in our neediest States. In fact, the figure for Mississippi is 
1.5 beds. As expected, the greater percentage of the projects assisted has been 
in the general hospital category. Fifty-four percent of these general hospital 
projects have been in communities of less 5,000 population and only 12 percent 
in communities where the population exceeds 50,000. Almost 600 new general 
hospitals are in communities that never before had a hospital, while another 
250 projects are in communities that only had a nonacceptable facility designated 
as a hospital. 

With such emphasis on rural needs, however, the need for expanded teaching 
facilities has not been neglected. Sixty-six projects in medical schools and univer- 
sities and 91 projects in facilities affiliated with medical schools and universities 
have been approved while another 350 projects are to be found in teaching hos- 
pitals approved for intern and resident training. Thus, more than 25 percent of 
the Federal funds are in facilities which are making some contribution toward 
providing the essential professional staffs so necessary for our expanding physical 
facilities. 


Hospital bed needs 


In spite of our progress there is a continuing need for Federal assistance. To- 
tal need for hospital beds in the Nation stands at over 1,900,000 beds and is fast 
approaching the 2 million mark. There are still areas of the Nation which 
have no acceptable hospital facilities and we find that even in the wealthier 
States there are many areas with less than 50 percent of their needs for hos- 
pital facilities and services being met. Briefly, there are two major factors 
which tend to offset the potential gains from new construction. These are 
population increase and plant obsolescence, physical as well as functional. The 
annual increase of population alone requires about 30,000 additional hospital 
beds annually (approximately 12 beds per thousand population in all categories 
for an increase of 244 million population). Fifty percent of the hospitals in this 
Nation are 50 years of age. The average life expectancy of a hospital building 
is 50 years; it depreciates at about 2 percent annually. Thirteen percent of 
the hospital beds in the Nation are reported by the States to be in hospitals 
which are fire hazards, or have narrow corridors, or other major inadequacies. 
In addition, because of the rapid development of new medical techniques, func- 
tional obsolescence takes place more rapidly and many of our hospitals are to- 
day becoming obsolete more quickly. 


Aims of the original program 


It is recognized that the responsibility for meeting shortages in hospitals and 
health facilities rests initially with the States and communities and the function 
of the Federal Government is to assist and stimulate State and local action. The 
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amount of Federal funds included in the President’s budget for the 1958 fiscal 
year to provide that essential assistance and stimulation under the original pro- 
gram is $90 million. While the newer portion of the program emphasizes 
facilities for long-term and ambulatory care, the original program must con- 
tinue to assist in meeting the needs for short-term facilities, for general hospital 


beds, and must also assist in the mental disease category, where 45 percent of the- 
bed need remains unmet. 


The 1954 amendments 


You will recall that the 1954 amendments authorize annual appropriations to 
assist in the construction of facilities in four types of categories. Minimum an- 
nual allotments authorized for any State are $100,000 for diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, $100,000 for chronic disease facilities, $50,000 for rehabilitation 
facilities, and $50,000 for nursing homes. The budget request for fiscal year 
1958 is $30 million for this part of the program. 


Chronic disease and nursing home facilities 


You are well aware of the tremendous increase in our population aged 65 and 
over. This increase in the number of aged persons has likewise contributed to 
the incidence of the chronic and degenerative diseases. It is estimated that a 
fourth of the patients in general hospitals are there for long-term care. 

The present budget proposal is that $10 million be made available for chronic 
disease facilities and $5 million for nursing homes. These two types of facil- 
ities are less expensive to construct than general hospitals and can provide 
patient care at less cost than in more expensive general hospitals. They would 
free more general hospital beds for patients with acute illness and permit more 
urgently needed facilities for the chronically ill patients. We must admit, how- 
ever, that the problem is so great that the limited amounts under this program 
cannot approach solving the problem. We can, however, with these funds, give 


material assistance to the States in providing facilities for increasing numbers of 
chronically ill patients. 


Diagnostic and treatment facilities 


It is proposed that $10 million be made available for diagnostic and treatment 
facilities to care for ambulatory patients. By emphasizing preventive medicine 
and care of the ambulant patient, the demands for general hospital beds could 
be further reduced and the total cost to the patient will be less than the cost of 
hospitalization. This type of facility providing earlier diagnosis will help in the 
prevention of chronic illness and subsequent long-term hospitalization with its 
tremendous expense to the individual. 


Rehabilitation facilities 


For rehabilitation facilities it is proposed that $5 million be appropriated. 
There is now a great shortage of adequate rehabilitation facilities for both pa- 
tient care and training purposes. We believe that we have made a good start in 
this phase of the program toward alleviating these shortages. Appropriation of 
the amount requested for this category will represent orderly progress in attain- 
ing the objective of providing essential facilities for the rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 


Problems encountered in development of new program 


Progress under the 1954 amendments, while slower than originally anticipated, 
has been satisfactory. The process of developing a sound program, under new 
legislation, requires considerable time after the enactment of the legislation. 
The preparation of State inventories and of their State plans, as required by the 
1954 amendments, was timeconsuming and followed the pattern of the original 
program, when nearly 2 full years were required for the approval of cormpre- 
hensive plans for all States. Further experience has shown that a substantial 
time interval is required to develop projects at the community level. 
Appropriation request for Part G 

When we testified on the appropriation a year ago, only 14 projects, utilizing 
less than $1 million, had actually been approved prior to January 1956. As of 
June 30, 1956, 182 had been approved, obligating almost $19 million of the first 
$21 million that had been appropriated for the 4 categories. Further, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, we are able to report the approval of an additional 58 projects, or a 
total of 250 such projects. Obligations for these projects now exceed $30 million 
and the States are working with many more communities in developing projects 
to the point where funds can be obligated and construction started. The present 
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request of $30 million for 1958 represents half of the $60 million authorized 
by the 1954 amendments. We regard this halfway mark as an orderly rate of 
progress in the development of the new program and we are fully confident that 
these funds will be utilized by the States. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITY RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The Congress, when it enacted amendments to our basic law in 1949, authorized 
the Surgeon General to conduct research, and make grants-in-aid to States, politi- 
cal subdivisions, universities, hospitals, and others for research, experimenta- 
tions, or demonstrations relating to the development, utilization, and coordina- 
tion of hospital services, facilities, and resources. 


Authorization for research 


The appropriation act for fiscal year 1956 authorized the expenditure of a sum 
not to exceed $1,200,000 for such research activities. Thus, for the first time, an 
appropriation was made available through the Public Health Service to seek 
answers to the many administrative and planning problems confronting the Na- 
tion in the hospital and health field. A similar authorization was contained in 
our Appropriation Act for the present fiscal year. 


Aims of the program 


The program is designed to aid research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to the needs for hospital and related services, measurement of resources 
available and necessary to meet these needs, and the planning of facilities from 
both the relationship of community needs as well as architectural or functional 
design standpoint. 

Methods for increasing the availability and effectiveness of hospital and medi- 
cal services to the public and of improving the quality and efficiency of hospital 
and other medical services by clinical, administrative, financial, and educational 
means need to be studied. The methods by which services of hopsitals and other 
medical facilities can be improved or the costs of such services lowered through 
coordinated efforts of hospitals and other medical facilities with one another on 
a regional or other basis must be explored. 


{llocation of funds 


In order to accomplish these ends, both intramural and extramural programs 
of research have been undertaken. At the present time, comparatively small 
sums of the $1.200,000 available each year have been set aside for intramural 
studies. In 1956, $37,500 was obligated ; in 1957, $114,250 was set aside for this 
purpose. This left $1,162,500 in 1956 and $1,085,750 in 1957 available for extra- 
mural research. 

Righty-nine extramural applications, submitted to the Surgeon General, have 
been studied and reviewed by a study section composed of authorities in the fields 
of hospital administration, medical care, sociomedical economics, biostatistics, 
anthropology, sociology, and basic scientific research. Following recommenda- 
tions by the study section as to priority of the applications, the Surgeon General, 
as provided by the act, consulted with the Federal Hospital Council concerning 
the project applications. Awards of research funds have been made on 40 of 
the project applications which have utilized all the funds available. 


Appropriation request 


The present request is for $1,200,000 for 1958. Approved projects to date, if 
continued in 1958, will utilize more than $840,000 of the amount requested. The 
ceiling contained in the basic law precludes an expenditure of more than $1,200,- 
000 annually. The need for research is great indeed. The continuance of such 
research and studies will provide the administrative advances necessary to close 
the gap between the progress in clinical research and the administrative applica- 
tion of such progress. 

A great challenge to those interested in improving hosnital facilities and 
services lies in this research grant phase of the program. Major responsibility 
for the snecess of this program depends primarily on the vision, interest, and 
ability of the grant recipients. 


Piffect of house action 


The House has approved the total of $121,200,000 requested for hospital con- 
struction and for the research activities but has reduced the part G construction 
estimate of $30 million to $21 million and increased the part C estimate of $90 
million to $99 million. While this provides more money for the construction of 
general, mental, and chronic disease hospitals under the original phase of the 
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program, it deemphasizes the construction of chronic disease hospitals, diagnostic 
and treatment centers, nursing homes, and rehabilitation facilities under the 
categorical phase of the program. 

This reduction in the part G phase of the program will materially reduce the 
number of facilities that may be provided which will ultimately tend to relieve 
the general hospital bed shortage and provide a means for more adequate care of 
an aging population. Further, fewer facilities for the care of ambulatory 
patients and for rehabilitation of the disabled could be provided. It is therefore 
recommended that the allocations of funds be restored to those shown in the 
budget estimates. 









Tentative allocations to States and Territories for construction of hospital and medical 
facilities for fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, under the budget estimate 


| } Allocation under “Pt. G—Medical Facilities’ 





Allo- Merwe See peeeey ATT sees 

Total | cation | | | | t 

State or Territory allo- under Total | Diagnos- | Chronic | Rehabil- | 
cation pt. C— | allocation | tic or disease itation Nursing 







| Hospitals | under treatment facilities | facilities | homes 
Pt.G | facilities 


Total $120, 000, 000) $90, 000, 000, $30, 000, 000|$10, 000, 000, $10, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000) $5, 000, 000 




































Alabama. | 8,876,636 882, 872) 294, 291 294, 291 147, 145 147, 145 
Arizona 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Arkansas__- 550, 044 183, 348 183, 348 91, 674 91, 674 
California 1, 171, 490) 390, 497 390,497} 195, 248 195, 248 
Colorado. 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Connecticut___- 300, 000) 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Delaware 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
District of Columbia E 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Florida..._- 2, 325, 118 685, 686 228, 562 228, 562 114, 281 114, 281 
Georgia. - 3, 105, 145 915, 720 305, 240 305, 240 152, 620 152, 620 
Idaho__ 438, O88 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Tilinois_ 2, 832, 830 835, 412 278, 471 278, 471 139, 235 139, 235 
Indiana. - 2, 027, O85 597, 794} 199, 265 199, 265 99, 632 99, 632 
Iowa 1, 657. 278 188, 736 162, 912 162, 912 81, 456 81, 456 
Kansas_..---- 1, 217, 219 358, 962 119, 654 119, 654 59, 827 59, 827 
Kentucky -- 2, 621, 179 772, 996 257, 665 257, 665 128, 833 128, 833 
Louisiana_ --- 2, 420, 818 713, 908 237, 969 237, 969 118, 985 118, 985 
Maine x Serre 616, 943 300. 000 100. 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Maryland_-_-___--- 1, 475, ! 1, 139, 530 336, 052 112, 017 112, 017 56, 009 56, 009 
Massachusetts 2, 431,919! 1, 878, 069) 553, 850 184, 617 184, 617 92, 308) 92, 308 
Michigan _- 3, 427, 476| 2, 646, 896 780, 580 260, 193 260, 193 130, 097 130, 097 
Minnesota. --- 4a |. 2,417,414) 1. 866, 868 550, 546} 183, 515 183, 515 91, 758 91, 758 
Mississippi------- 3, 075, 433, 2,375, 029 700, 404 233, 468 233, 468 116, 734 116, 734 
Missouri 2, 910, 667) 2, 247, 787 662, 880 220, 960 220, 960 110, 480 110, 480 
Montana vn ; 621, 420 321, 420 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
SR nie neal b= itiginae 1, 178, 684 878, 684 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
ethics Mitainsenadchapentn 500, 000 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 5), 000 
New Hampshire---__----- 629, 305 329, 305 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 


New Jersey.......--...-- 
New Mexico...........-. 
PT aig enon 
North Carolina 


3,440) 1, 503, 154 443, 286 147, 762 147, 762 73, 881 73, 881 
, 634 600, 634 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
, 160, 4, 9% , 456, 674 485, 558 485, 558 242, 779 
, 687) 3, 9 , 161,184 387, 061 387, 061 193, 531 
3 
1 


2 2 
op oe 
aS 
ae 

- 
OS 
— 




































North Dakota_-...-...---- 9, 559 549, 559) 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
i a le a , 595 515,007, 1,036, 588 345, 529 345, 529 172, 765 
iii ap lt 5, 756 7, 456 459, 300) 153, 100 153, 100 76, 550 
NS icine ncroe tata 2,071 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Pennsylvania--.-_.....--- 537, 718 1, 488, 912 496, 304 496, 304 248, 152 
Rhode Island_.......-.-- 52, 191 300, 000! 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
South Carolina.........-- 2, 925, 636 666, 290 222, 097 222, 097 111, 048 
South Dakota........--- 862, 462 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Tennessee______._-- 3, 884, 060 884, 562 294, 854 294, 854 147, 427 
OGG 2 Sot ae : 7, 245, 863 1, 650, 186 550, 062 550, 062 275, 031 
ak 834, 773 300, 000} 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Vermont__-_-... 557, 709 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Virgins. sos kiss< : 3, 200, 864 728, 970) 242, 990) 242, 990 121, 495 
Washington_--___- 1, 402, 017 319, 298 106, 433 106, 433 53, 216 
West Virginia. 2, 156, 491, 168 163, 723 163, 723 81, 861 
Wisconsin._.__-.-- 582, 072 194, 024 194, 024 97,012 
Wyoming - J 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Virgin Islands... j 34, 694 7, 902 2, 634, 2, 634 1,317 
Bo einemicg 500, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
| er 578, 319 309, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Puerto Rico_._- 3, 276, 633 746, 226 248, 742 248, 742 124, 371 124, 371 
thins 85, 401 19, 450 6, 483 6, 483 3, 242 3, 242 





Note.—Basis of allocations, per statutory formula: 

(a) Total population, as estimated by Bureau of the Census: United States, July 1, 1956 (Series P-25 
No. 148, dated Novy. 18, 1956); Territories, July 1, 1955 (Series P-25, No. 145, dated Oct. 19, 1956), except 
Guam, 1950 census. 

(5) Allotment percentages for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959, as promulgated in the Federal Register, 
Sept. 5, 1956. 
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Tentative allotments to States and Territories for construction of hospital and medical 
facilities, under title VI of the Public Health Service Act, as amended, under 
House allowance Lal Seems year eating June 30, 1958 


Allotment under part G, medical facilities 


| 
Allotment biti 
Total allot- under | | 
ment partC, | Total | Diagnos- | Chronic | Rehabili- 
| 
| 
' 


hospitals under ticor | disease tation Nursing 
part G_ | treatment) facilities | facilities | homes 
| facilities 


abhi Pierre rch 
Total. ..-.-. . -- -|$120, 000, 000 | $99, 000, 000 's21, 000, 000 $8, 500, 000 $6, 500,000 | $4, 000, 000 $4,000, 000 


i 

3, 827,283 | 3, 205,825 531, 458 156, 760 156, 760 108, 969 108, 969 

1, 017, 959 717, 959 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Arkansas_- s 2,389,135 | 2,053, 355 335, 780 100, 000 100, 600 67, 890 67, 890 
California ..--| 5,078,453 | 4,373, 257 | 705, 196 208, 006 208, 006 144, 592 144, 592 
Colorado | , 253, 530 953, 530 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Connecticut 842, 662 542, 662 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Delaware - _ - 500, 000 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
District of Columbia_ 565, 757 265, 757 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
sc cnet wae 972, 473 2, 559, 715 412, 758 121, 748 121, 748 84, 631 84, 631 
CR. 5 np dscnsd ke 3, 969, 676 3, 418, 444 | 551, 232 | 162, 593 | 162, 593 113, 023 113, 023 
Idaho __- 782, 289 | 482, 289 300, 000 100,000 | 100,000 50, 000 50, 000 
Illinois } 3, 621, 541 3, 118, 653 502, 888 148, 333 148, 333 | 103, 111 103, 111 
Indiana | 591, 464 2, 231, 612 | 359, 852 106, 143 106, 143 73, 783 73, 783 
Iowa . } 2,145,138 | 1,824,492 320, 646 100, 000 100, 000 60, 323 60, 323 
OE TD , 640, 033 1, 340, 033 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Kentucky-- 5 3, 350, 965 2, 885, 647 465, 318 | 137, 251 137, 251 95, 408 95, 408 
Louisiana.._....._- 3, 094, 819 2, 665, 071 429, 748 126, 759 126, 759 88, 115 88, 115 
Maine : 979, 191 679, 191 | 300, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Maryland..___. 554, 505 1, 254, 505 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Massachusetts 2,404,279 | 2,067, 561 336, 718 100, 000 100, 000 68, 359 68, 359 
Michigan bus 3, 383,843 | 2,913, 959 469, 884 138, 598 138, 508 96, 344 96, 344 
Minnesota. -- 2, 391, 134 | 2,055, 230 | 335, 904 100, 000 100, 000 67, 952 67, 952 
Mississippi 3, 036,282 | 2,614, 662 | 421, 620 124, 362 124, 362 86, 448 86, 448 
Missouri el 873, 616 2, 474, 582 | 399. 034 117, 700 117, 700 81,817 81, 817 
Montana.. Ree 653, 850 353, 850 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Nebraska. -..- : 267, 341 967, 341 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Nevada 500, 000 | 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
New Hampshire. : 662, 531 | 362, 531 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
New Jersey , 964, 244 | , 654, 818 309, 426 100, 000 100, 000 54, 713 54, 713 
New Mexico... __- 961, 237 661, 237 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
New York__- 5, 314,733 | 5, 437, 865 876, 868 258, 643 258, 643 179, 791 179, 791 
North Carolina. _- 5, 033, 778 334, 784 | 698, 994 206, 177 206, 177 143, 320 143, 320 
North Dakota___._- 905, 007 605, 007 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Ohio_ : , 493, 652 , 869, 660 | 623, 992 184, 054 184, 054 127, 942 127, 942 
Oklahoma ee: 2, 027, 976 714, 598 313, 378 100, 000 100, 000 56, 689 56, 689 
Oregon , 238, 042 938, 042 | 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Pennsylvania__- 5, 454,489 | 5, 558, 215 896, 274 264, 367 264,367 | 183,770 183, 770 
Rhode Island__-____- 698, 735 398, 735 300, 000 | 100, 000 100; 000 50, 000 50, 000 
South Carolina 2, 888, 389 | 487, 307 | 401, 082 118, 304 | 118, 304 82, 237 82, 237 
South Dakota___._- 919, 213 | 619, 213 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Tennessee ‘ 3, 834,614 | 3, 302, 138 532, 476 157, 060 | 157, 060 109, 178 109, 178 
Texas_ , 153,621 | 6, 160, 263 993, 358 293, 003 293, 003 203,676 | 203, 676 
Utah 888, 730 | 588, 730 | 300, 000 100,000 | 100,000 50, 000 50, 000 
Vermont 583, 711 | 283, 711 300, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Virginia 3, 160,116 | 2, 721, 300 | 438, 816 129, 434 129, 434 89, 974 89, 974 
Washington , 491, 962 | , 191, 962 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
West Virginia 2, 154, 814 , 833, 568 321, 246 100, 000 100, 000 | 60, 623 60, 623 
Wisconsin 2, 523, 304 2, 172, 916 350, 388 103, 351 103, 351 71, 843 71, 843 
Wyoming ; 500, 000 | 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Alaska_ 500, 000 | 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Hawaii 606, 400 | 306, 400 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Puerto Rico 3. 234, 921 2, 785, 717 449, 204 | 132, 498 | 132, 498 92, 104 92, 104 
Virgin Islands ; 34, 252 29, 496 | 4, 756 1, 403 | 1, 403 975 975 
Guam 84, 311 72, 605 | 11, 706 | 3, 453 3, 453 | 2, 400 2, 400 




















Notre.—Basis of allotments, per statutory formula: (a) Total population, as estimated by Bureau of the 
Census: United States, July 1, 1956 (series P-25, No. 148, dated Nov. 18, 1956), Territories, July 1, 1955 (series 
P-25, No. 145, dated Oct. 19, 1956), except Guam, 1950 poy (6) allotment percentages for the fiscal years 
1958 and 1959, as promulgated in the Federal Register, Sept. 5, 1956. 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY PROGRAM 


Dr. Hogs. I shall be very brief and just give a short summary, if 
I may. 

The purpose of the hospital and medical facilities survey and con- 
struction program is to assist the States to afford the necessary physical 
facilities for furnishing adequate hospital, clinic, and similar services 
to all their people. 
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Now the amounts appropriated each year by Congress determine the 
size of the program. The Congress has thus far made available a total 
of $874,100,000 for the hospital and public health center construction 
phase of the program. An additional $63 million has been appropri- 
ated for the 4 categories of facilities included by the 1954 amend- 
ments. That makes a total of $937,100,000. Now all of these funds 
have been allocated to the States. As of January 1, 1957, over $828 
million in Federal funds have been committed to 3,232 projects by the 
53 States and Territories. This entire amount has been matched by 
$1,793 million, so that the program is adding 148,000 hospital beds 
and over 650 public health centers to our national resources. 

More than 2,260 of these projects are now open, and in operation, 
and serving their communities; 700 are under construction, and the 
remaining projects are in various preconstruction stages. 


TENTH 





ANNIVERSARY OF PROGRAM 


Since the first appropriation for construction funds was for fiscal 
year 1948 we are now completing 10 years under the construction 
phase of the program. Last year at the time of our 10th anniversary, 
various professional journals took cognizance of this fact. The Amer- 
ican Hospital Association at its annual convention, in recognition of 
the program’s achievements and the foresight of its authors, presented 
awards to them, the Department, and the Public Health Service. 

The program has been particularly successful in demonstrating the 
effectiveness of a combined local, State, and Federal approach. 





TOTAL 





HOSPITAL BEDS 
The State surveys reveal that we now have about 1,100,000 accept- 
able hospital civilian beds and that our total national need is approach- 
ing the 2 million bed level. The annual population increase alone 
requires more than 30,000 additional beds; coupled with obsolescence 
and depreciation the problem has been intensified. 

The primary responsibility for meeting shortages in hospitals and 
health facilities is recognized as the responsibility of the States and 
communities. 

The function of the Federal Government is to assist and stimulate 
State and local action. 

The amount of Federal funds necessary during 1958 provide that 
assistance and stimulation is estimated at $120 million, of which 
$90 million is for the original program. 

While the newer portion of the program emphasizes facilities for 
long-term and ambulatory care, the original program was to assist 
in meeting the needs for short-term facilities, for general hospital 
beds, and also to assist in the mental disease categories, where a great 
unmet bed need still exists. 

The newer portion of the program is progressing satisfactorily. 
As of January 1, 1957, 250 projects had been approved. These in- 
cluded 92 diagnostic treatment centers, 46 rehabilitation facilities, 61 
nursing homes, and 51 projects for the care of the chronically ill. 

The present request of $30 million which is half of the authorized 
amount represents an orderly program development. 

The appropriation acts for the last 2 years authorized an expendi- 
ture of up to $1,200,000 for research activities. All of the available 
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funds have been utilized and there is a backlog of pending applications 
for grants. 


HOUSE ACTION 





The House has approved a total of $121,200,000 for hospital con- 
struction and for research activities, but has reduced the construction 
estitaate under part G from $30 million to $21 million, and increased 
the part C estimate from $90 million to $99 million. 

While this provides more money for the construction of general, 
mental, and chronic disease hospitals under the original phase of the 
program, it deemphasizes the construction of chronic clisease hospitals, 
diagnostic and treatment centers, nursing homes, and rehabilitation 
facilities under the categorical phase of the program. 

This reduction in the part G phase of the program will materially 
reduce the number of facilities that may be provided which will ulti- 
mately tend to relieve the general hospital bed shortage, and provide 
a means for more adequate care of an aging population. Further, 
fewer facilities for the care of ambulatory patients and for rehabili- 
tation of the disabled could be provided. 

It'is therefore recommended that the allocations of funds be restored 
to those shown in the budget estimates. 


APPLICATION FOR FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, do you have the information up to date as 
to the applications in the different States for the funds, both for part 
C and part G? 

Dr. Hoar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. You havea chart showing all of that ? 

Dr. Hoce. Tables. 

Senator Hrix. Tables, yes. 

Dr. Hocr. Yes, sir; we lows that. 

Senator Hitt. What is the amount now of the application for part 
C, the sum total ? 

Dr. Hocr. You mean the projected needs, the forecast ? 

Senator Hitt. That is right. 

Dr. Hocr. They are for 1958 and 1959—now, these are figures sub- 
mitted by the States as to what they could use if they had the funds. 

Senator Hint. When they say that, they mean they are prepared to 
put up their part and match it ? 

Dr. Hoar. Yes, sir; that is what they mean: which amounts to, 
in terms of dollars, a total of $2,099,489,000. That would be the total 
cost of the projects they have proposed. The Federal share would 
be $828,060,000 and that includes, of course, the C and G parts of the 
program. 

Senator Hiii. Now, in times past you have given us a table which 
is now referred to in the hearings of last year at page 396. Have 
you got that table to put in the record ? 

Dr. Hoge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. Without objection, we will put this table in the 
record, which just gives the full picture in all the different States, 
does it not? 

Dr. Hoar. Yes, sir. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Senator Hitit. What would be the date of that ? 
Dr. Hocr. January 1, 1957. 
Senator Huu. January 1, 1957. All right. Are there any ques- 
tions ? 
Senator Pastrorr. No. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF DR. VANE M. HOGE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL FACILITIES, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 





Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services: For salaries and ex- 
penses incident to carrying out title VI of the Act, as amended, [$1,381,000] 
$1,450,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 








Aapprepriation oF UNG 2ccccsciseccck sqcnctckcadessccteces $1, 381, 000 $1, 450, 000 $1, 450, 000 
ee I er ee ere 1, 381, 000 1, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 










Obligations by activities 





1957 appropriation 1958 budget 


estimate 


1958 House allowance 



















Description 


Posi- Posi- 






Operations and technical services__....- 
2 pe eS eee ee 


i ee 


Obligations by objects 





1957 appro- 
priation 















1958 budget 
estimate 


1958, House 
allowanee 














Total number of permanent positions __........._........__.- 170 170 | 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions___............-._--- 1 1 
Average number of all employees---_-.......-..-.-- -aebeiod oa : 168 168 168 
Number of employees at end of year. _.-...-......-..-.--..--- 170 170 















01 Personal services. 
02 Travel. 
03 Transportation of things_- 
04 Communication services ----. 
06 Printing and reproduction Rabeceiecaeied 
07 Other contractual services... -.-.........----.--..---.-.-. 
08 Supplies and materials.. 
09 Equipment - 
11 Grant, subsidies, ‘and contributions (contribution to re- 
tirement fund)_..._....__- Sb 
15 Taxes and assessments __ 















Total obligations -_-- 
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Summary of changes 
1957 actual appropriation $1, 381, 000 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation 1, 381, 000 
1958 appropriation request 1, 450, 000 


Net change requested__-_-_ +69, 000 


Positions! Estimate | Positions! House 
allowance 


For mandatory items: 
Extra day of pay $3, 6 $3, 640 
Retirement contribution 52, 525 62, 525 
Social Security payments | | 960 | 960 
Total mandatory items . 57, 125 | 67, 125 
For program items: Additional employment and other 


objects. 1, 875 


Total change requested ---.. p 69, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. All right, we will take up the item on “Salaries and 
expenses, hospital construction services.” 

Dr. Hoare. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. All right. Your prepared statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point, without objection. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Cuter, Diviston oF HosprraL AND MepIcAL FAcILiries Pus 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a request in the amount of 
$1,450,000 is being submitted under this appropriation for 1958 to cover the 
technical, operational, and administrative aspects of the hospital and medical 
facilities survey and construction program. 


EXPLANATION OF NEED 


While an increase is proposed over the amount available for salaries and ex- 
penses for 1957, no increase in staff is proposed. The increase of $69,000 requested 
for fiscal year 1958 will provide for mandatory increases, $65,000 for civil service 
retirement fund contributions, and $4,000 for commissioned officers’ social secu- 
rity matching funds. The estimate of $1,450,000 will permit retaining the present 
minimum central office and field staffs who are specialists in the programing, 
planning, design, construction, and equipment of hospitals, public health centers, 
diagnostic and treatment centers, rehabilitation centers, nursing homes, and 
related health facilities. This staff is considered essential to assure the greatest 
and fullest return on the investment for the Federal funds appropriated. 

Many mandatory functions must be performed which are not dependent upon 
the volume of construction projects. These activities include the review and 
approval of annual revisions and supplements to State plans, development of 
technical and professional standards, minimum standards of construction, mini- 
mum equipment and supply needs, and general information about the program 
as requested by States, localities, individual sponsors, and others. Time and 
staff must also be devoted to other requirements of the act such as review and 
approval of construction programs and schedules of construction applications, 
architectural plans, specifications and contract documents, surveillance of bid 
and award procedures, assurance of compliance with minimum wage rate deter- 
minations, project inspections, approval of requests for Federal payments and 
review and reconciliation of final audit reports. 

91359—57——-37 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN ADMINISTERING PROGRAM 





Since the program is no longer concerned only with hospitals and public health 
centers but now covers a broad range of health facilities and resources, there 
has been a marked expansion in the various groups and types of organizations 
interested and affected by the program. Problem areas have been multiplied 
by the scope and complexity of the Division’s functions. The Division must con- 
tinue to furnish leadership and guidance to States and project sponsors and to 
coordinate activities into a comprehensive approach for the planning and provi- 
sion of a broad range of health facilities and services; therefore, it is essential 
that the $1,450,000 requested be appropriated. 


MANDATORY INCREASES REQUESTED 


Dr. Hocr. We are only requesting an increase of $69,000, which is 
a mandatory increase, $65,000 for civil service retirement fund con- 
tributions and $4,000 for commissioned officers social security matching 
funds. 

Senator Hitt. In other words there will be no actual increase in your 
funds insofar as your operation is concerned, and the only increase 
would be to meet these mandatory increases as ‘provided by the statute 
which we passed at the last session of Congress ? 

Dr. Hoce. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. But there would be no additional personnel involved? 

Dr. Hocr. No additional personnel. 

Senator Hitt. The personnel would remain the same for the next 
fiscal year as it is this year; is that right ? 

Dr. Hoge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. It is only to meet these mandatory increases which 
vou indicate, is that correct ? 

Dr. Hoce. That is correct. 

Senator Hix. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Pasrorr. What will be the result if the allocation is made 
by the House? How would that affect the program ¢ 

Dr. Hoce. It would mean, Senator Pastore, that the States would 
probably build about 1,700 more beds in the general hospital category, 
and of course, what it does in the categorical part, we cannot put it in 
terms of units, because there are so many places which do not add beds 
and that sort of thing. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TREATMENT CENTERS 


Senator Hii. For instance, a diagnostic and treatment center of a 
hospital is a diagnostic and treatment center where you can examine 
them, and all of that business ? 

Dr. Hoer. In a way of speaking, that is true, Senator, but of course 
what we mean here by a diagnostic and treatment center is for ambula- 
tory patients and not for inpatients. 

Senator Hm. It is not for bed patients. 

Dr. Hoge. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. In building some of your hospitals you have tied in 
diagnostic and treatment centers with your hospitals? 

Dr. Hocr. That istrue. 

Senator Pasrorr. What justification did the House give for their 
action ¢ 

Dr. Hocr. None. 

Senator Hix. Any other questions ? 

There being none, we thank you very much, Dr. Hoge. 

Dr. Hocr. Thank you, Senator. 

















HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH R. NELSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITALS, ACCOMPANIED BY ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF, FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 









APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 





























Hospitals and medical care: For carrying out the functions of the Public 
Health Service under the Act of August 8, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 150), under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250-254), and under sections 307, 321, 322, 
324, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 344, 502, 504, and [710] 810 of the Public Health 
Service Act, Private Law 419 of the Eighthy-third Congress, as amended, and 
Executive Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, including purchase and exchange of 
farm products and livestock ; conducting research on technical nursing standards 
and furnishing consultative nursing services ; purchase of not to exceed [twelve] 
ten passenger motor vehicles, for replacement only ; and purchase of firearms and 
ammunition ; [$35,736,000] $44,399,000, of which $1,000,000 shall be exclusively 
available for payments to the Territory of Hawaii for care and treatment of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy: Provided, That when the Public Health Service estab- 
lishes or operates a health service program for any department or agency, pay- 
ment for the estimated cost shall be made in advance for deposit to the credit 
of this appropriation. 

(For an additional amount for “Hospitals and medical care”, including pay- 
ment of of for certain structures at Carville, Louisiana, as authorized by law, 
$1,225,000. 

[Hospitals and medical care: For an additional amount for “Hospitals and 
medical care,” including $2,000,000 for grants for advanced training of profes- 
sional nurses, pursuant to the provisions of the Health Amendments Act of 1956, 
$2,050,000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon the en- 
actment into law of 8. 3958, Bighthy-fourth Congress.] 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation estimate allowance 









| 








Appropriation in annual act_.-_- ; | $35, 736, 000 $44, 399, 000 $44, 399, 000 
Supplemental appropriation -. --__-. . ‘ 1, 225, 000 0 0 
Do } 2, 050, 000 0 0 
Supplemental estimate passed by House May 7, 1957____- 1, 184, 000 0 0 
Reimbursements. --- 2, 738, 700 3, 002, 500 3, 002, 500 
Total obligations___- 42, 933, 700 47, 401, 500 47, 401, 500 





Obligations by activities 





1957 appropriation 1958 budget 1958 House 


estimate allowance 

























Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
| tions tions tions 
| 
| 
1. Operation of hospitals .....--.-| 5,583 $31,975,000 | 5,803 ($34, 293, 000 5, 803 $34, 293, 000 
2. Operation of outpatient clinics and 
CUR casas ie soon 472 | 4,581, 800 | 472 | 4,766, 000 472 4, 766, 000 
3. Operation of health units aes 71 343, 000 | 92 490, 700 92 490), 700 
4. Coast Guard medical services_-_-__--- 95 1, 115, 000 103 1, 256, 000 103 1, 256, 000 
5. Development and coordination of | 
nursing resources_..............-- 48 314, 400 48 342, 000 48 342, 000 
6. Nurse training grants a EEE a acai 0 2, 000, 000 0 3, 000, 000 0 3, 000, 000 
7. Personnel detailed to other agencies. __| 40 | 416, 000 40 429, 000 40 429, 000 
8. Dependents’ medical care_...._-- 0 526, 000 0 1, 076, 000 0 1, 076, 000 
9. Payments to Hawaii--- fs 3 5t f 0 1, 000, 000 0 1, 000, 000 0 1, 000, 000 
10. Administration. - --- < aGoaewal 105 662, 500 113 748, 800 113 748, 800 
Total obligations - - - -- ....-| 6,414 | 42,933, 700 6,671 | 47,401, 500 6, 671 47, 401, 500 


Obligations by object 







1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 

























Total number of permanent positions 6, 414 6, 671 6§, 671 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 113 113 113 
Average number of all employees 6, 275 6, 533 6, 533 
Number of employees at end of year | 6, 470 6, 728 6, 728 
01 Personal services _. $31, 786, 700 $33, 158, 600 $33, 158, 600 
02 Travel 281, 500 287, 200 287, 200 
03 Transportation of things 292, 600 292, 600 292, 600 
04 Communication services | 181, 900 183, 500 183, 500 
05 Rents and utility services | 550, 300 550, 300 550, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 67, 900 71, 500 71, 500 
07 Other contractual services 1, 328, 900 1, 755, 900 1, 755, 900 

Services pe rformed by other agencies_.. i 676, 200 855, 200 855, 200 
08 Supplies and materials _- 4, 739, 700 4, 761, 700 1, 761, 700 
09 Equipment 582, 600 500, 000 500, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ J | 3, 019, 600 4, 019, 600 4, 019, 600 

Contribution to retirement fund __ | 0 1, 529, 800 1, 529, 800 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities ia as oat 26, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 2 < 81, 800 116, 600 116, 600 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_-_... : —682, 000 — 682, 000 — 682, 000 





EE CE corcesennsttenstoboreteped ss isaletieeiit 42, 933, 700 47, 401, 500 47, 401, 500 
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New positions requested, 1958 


| Grade 


Annual 
salary 





1. Operation of hospitals: 
Medical staff assistant 
Nurse 
Nurse 
Medical staff assistant 
Medical staff technician _. 
Clerical assistant 
Nursing assistant 
Clerical assistant 
Dental staff technician 
Nursing assistant 
Medical staff technician 
Nursing assistant , a 
Grades established by Act of July 1, 1944 (42 U.S. C. 207): | 

Medical officer _ - ino as Full 
Medical officer. -- ‘ _ woerisa . .| Senior 


an 
see 
~si-l 


' 
QROOQD 
cron oe 


ABRAADDS 
OOOQQG 
Co CO Co re mC 


bobo 
' 


assistant. 


Ungraded positions at annual rates: 
Less than $5,440: 
Custodial worker 
Dietetic assistant 
Housekeeping assistant. 
Maintenance craftsman _- 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses 


Net cost 


3. Operation of health units: 
Nurse 
Do 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses 


Net cost 


Salaries and wages in the foregoing schedule are distributed 
as follows 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 


lotal of foregoing schedule 


4, Coast Guard medical services 
Medical staff technician 
Grades established by Act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. S. C. 3 
Full grade 
Senior assistant grade 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses 


Net cost 


10. Administration: 
Statistician 
ative staff assistant 
assistant 
Grades established by Act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. 8. C.: 
Senior grade 
Full grade_. 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses 


Net cost_... 





$27, 150 
45, 250 
142, 800 
11, 010 
36, 700 
92, 205 
34, 150 
63, 500 
6, 350 
47, 625 
5, 920 
106, 560 


49, 200 
32, 396 


17, 365 
33, 100 
46, 410 
25, 656 


823, 347 
97, 647 


725, 700 


5, 440 

90, 500 

95, 940 
15, 740 


80, 200 


67, 376 
9, 126 


58, 250 
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Summary of changes 


1007T-actual appropriation... .. =.= - -==s--s2-55.<.~..2255...-.- $39, 011, 000 
Supplemental estimate pending before Congress 










eddie acesnns enshiind cena ans x senla caren ieee tO EI 
Non-recurring items: 
Purchase of vehicles 






Adjusted 1957 appropriation 
1958 appropriation request 






Net change requested 


Posi- | Estimate Posi- 

















, le House allow- 
| tions | | tions | ance 
a = et nahn |— nica 
} 
For mandatory items: | | | 
Extra day of pay- shee $28, 800 |......-.| $28, 800 
Increased cost of Medical and Dental Procurement | | 
Act for commissioned officers on duty in 1957. ppdaiason 103, 200 |.....-.- 103, 200 
Contribution to retirement fund under Public Law 854- Be a aie 1, 508, 400 |._.._._. 1, 508, 400 
Annualization of positions new in 1957___............__._-- ee Py Ra SD Bis ives einem ‘ 15, 200 
Social security payments under Public Law 881__- oT ae 35,000 |__. | 35, 000 
Increase to carry Dependents’ Medical Care Act for full | | 
TN MN cn USE apockcs {esac cecebiatmbaueeccncesd fan wsens | 606,000 |......-- 606, 000 





RI cid ones ee 2, 296, 600 2, 296, 600 
Less: Adjustment for reimbursements |. wt —147,000 





Total mandatory items 


OP ee eee nectibin Raia cwianl 2, 149, 600 | 
el ‘ogram items: 
t 


















rengthening of existing hospital program. __........-.] 220 944, 500 220 944, 500 
Strengthening of Coast Guard medical care program -__-. -| 8 | 100, 200 8 | 100, 200 
Strengthening of Federal employee health program. _-.| 229 59, 700 220 | 59,7 
E xpansion of nurse training grants program_.____-_ 0} 1,000, 000 0 1, 000, 000 
Changes in health units and outpatient clinics activities - 0 | 1,000 | 0 1,000 

Total change requested... .......... désstedeciiusnasaacdotls | 257 | 4, 255, 000 | 257 4, 255, 000 











1 Does not include $156,000 for estimated future wage board increases. . 
2 Positions reported reflect total program including those financed from reimbursements. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 





Senator Hii. Dr. Nelson, we are very ‘pleased to have you. 
Dr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file this 
statement for the record. 

Senator Hizx. Without objection your prepared statement will be 
made a part of the record at this pont. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 



















STATEMENT BY CHIEF, Division or Hospirats, Pustic HEALTH SERVICE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS “HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE” 





PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Hospitals and Medical Care 
appropriation is utilized by the Public Health Service to conduct a program of 
direct patient care for various groups of persons whom the Congress has at dif- 
ferent times in our history declared eligible for medical care by the Federal 
Government. The largest single category of these persons is the American sea- 
man. He has been provided medical care since the establishment of the Marine 
Hospital Service under President John Adams in 1798. Other major beneficiary 
groups for whom the Public Health Service provides medical care are officers 
and men of the United States Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service. Federal employees who are injured in the perform- 
ance of their work are referred to us by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion for treatment and evaluation of their injuries. The Public Health Service 
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operates hospitals for the treatment and rehabilitation of persons addicted to 
narcotic drugs and afflicted with leprosy. Reimbursements to the Territory of 
Hawaii for the care of leprosy patients in the islands are also made from this 
appropriation. The Hospital and Medical Care appropriation also includes funds 
for resource and utilization studies. directed toward the expansion of the Na- 
tion’s manpower resources in the critical short field of nursing. 

The conduct of Federal employee health programs on a reimbursable basis 
and the assignments of Public Health Service officers to other Federal programs 
on a reimbursable basis are also covered by this appropriation. The most recent 
responsibilities added to the foregoing programs and which must be covered 
by this appropriation are the provision of grants for professional nurse trainee- 
ships under the Health Amendments Act of 1956, and the medical care program 
for members of the uniformed services and their dependents under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act. 


Fund requirements for 1958 

The 1957 base of $43,009,700 includes a proposed supplemental in the amount 
of $1,260,000. 

The request for fiscal year 1958 provides for increases amounting to $4,391,800. 


The largest portion of these increases costing $2,273,800 are to meet recently en- 
acted legislation, as follows: 


. Public Law 854 and 881 (84th Cong.) requires Federal matching 

of retirement and social security payments to civil service and 

commissioner officer personnel $1, 564, 600 
. The Medical and Dental Procurement Act requires increased in- 

centive payments to medical and dental officers on duty in 1957 

for an additional year of service 103, 200 
. Annualization of the cost for care under the Dependents’ Medical 

Care Act 


The cost of providing contract care under the Dependent’s Medical Care 
Act is difficult to estimate because of the freedom of choice in selection of 
facilities and the lack of operating experience. The amount requested is believed 
to be the minimum requirement and actual costs may exceed the estimate. 

An increase of $1 million is requested to provide for an additional 275 trainee- 
ships for advanced education for professional nurses. This increase is directed 
toward alleviating the critical shortage of well-prepared nurses in administra- 
tive, supervisory, and teaching positions. The traineeships provided will in- 
crease the number of nurses completing graduate work in these fields and will 
eventually result in improved nursing services. 

The remainder of the increase requested, $1,118,000, consists of the following : 


. Increased requirements for Reserve training and basic pro- 
grams of the Coast Guard 
. Expansion of the Federal employee health program 61, 200 
. Increased employee health services (on a reimbursable basis 
except for $5,700 in appropriated funds) 
. Net increase in the hospital program 
5. Increases in remaining activities__._........__....__-__________ 17, 600 


1, 118, 000 


The hospitals program net increase ($815,000), after giving effect to offsetting 
reductions, is required principally to annualize the cost for carrying on a full 
year basis the 131 positions which are contained in the 1957 supplemental esti- 
mate and to provide for 89 additional positions requested in this estimate. 
The increased positions and funds requested in the 1958 estimate for the hospi- 
tals activity and the increases contained in a 1957 supplemental estimate are 
necessary to help in our efforts to raise and maintain a higher level of care in 
our hospitals. 

These requested increases are supported by a group of evaluation studies con- 
ducted in October 1956 at five United States Public Health Service hospitals. 
These surveys, ordered by the Surgeon General, were performed by teams of 
recognized experts in hospital administration and operations. These experts 
were from outside the Federal Government. 

The aim of the overall project was to obtain objective opinions from out- 
side the Federal Governmental field concerning the quality of care provided, 
adequacy and utilization of staff, equipment, drugs, and physical facilities. Opin- 
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ions on the quality of care ranged from substandard to very good, but there 
Was general agreement that overall deterioration was inevitable unless the 
program could be supported with adequate supplies, drugs, equipment, and per- 
sonnel. They concluded that there were many essential modern-day services 
which were not provided patients at all, and that present staffs had reached 
their breaking point in trying to provide quality services with their present 
resources. The minimal supplies and equipment available combined with some 
obsolescent physical facilities mitigated against a quality level of care. 

As a step toward meeting the most critical deficiencies in our hospitals, we 
are submitting a supplemental estimate for additional funds in 1957. The 
portion of the supplemental which is pertinent toward the improvement of 
the hospitals provides for the restoration of 131 positions which were elim- 
inated in the medical, nursing, and related areas, as a result of absorptions 
of unbudgeted costs; and $388,000 for the procurement of urgently needed 
equipment and supplies. The $815,000 requested in the 1958 estimate will 
permit the annualization of the 131 positions requested in the 1957 supplemen- 
tal and also permit the addition of 89 positions principally in the nursing and 
medical record areas. Together, these increases will be used to alleviate some 
of our most serious problems and provide important relief in the most press- 
ing areas of personal services, equipment and supplies. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hirt. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Netson. I have a very brief summarization that I would like to 
read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, The “Hospitals 
and medical care” appropriation is primarily concerned with the 
direct patient care of American seamen, coastguardsmen, Federal em- 
ployees injured in line of duty, persons afflicted with leprosy, and 
individuals suffering from narcotic drug addiction. 

The appropriation also provides for making reimbursements to the 
Territory of Hawaii for the care of leprosy patients, conducting re- 
source and utilization studies in the critically short field of nursing, 
conducting Federal employee health programs, and assigning Public 
Health Service officers, upon request, to other agencies on a reimburs- 
able basis. 

Recent additions to this appropriation include the provision of 
grants for professional nurse traineeships under the Health Amend- 
ments Act of 1956 and the medical care program for members of the 
uniformed services and their dependents, under the Dependents’ Med- 
ical Care Act. 

The estimate before you includes in the 1957 base of $43,009,700 a 
proposed supplemental request of $1.260,000. 


ITEMS ARISING 





FROM RECENT LEGISLATION 


This 1958 fiscal year request provides for increases of $2,275,800 
for items arising from recent legislation, as follows : 

1. Federal matching of civil service retirement and social security 
payments, $1,564,600. 

9. Added costs of the Medical and Dental Procurement Act, 
$103,200. 

3. Annualization of the cost of care under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act, $606,000. 

An increase of $1 million is requested for 275 additional traineeship 
grants for advanced education of professional nurses. 
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The remainder of the increase, $1,118,000 includes $100,200 for in- 
creased medical services to the C bast Guar d; $61,200 for the Federal 
employee health program: $124,000 for increased employee health 
services on a reimbursable basis: $17.600 for increases in other activi- 
ties; and a net increase of $815,000 for the hospitals program. 


ADDED STAFF, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


This last item, after offsetting reductions in other objects, will sup- 
ply funds principally to annualize on a full year basis 131 positions 
included in the 1957 supplemental estimate, and for 89 new positions 
primarily in the nursing and medical record areas. The portion of 
the supplemental which is pertinent toward the improvement of the 
hospitals provides for the restoration of 131 positions which were elimi- 
nated in the medical nursing, and related areas as the result of ab- 
sorptions of unbudgeted costs; and $388,000 for the procurement of 
urgently needed equipment and supplies. Together, these increases 
will be used to alleviate some of our most serious problems and pro- 
vide important relief in the most pressing areas of personal services, 
equipment, and supplies. 

The need for this added staff, equipment, and supplies is supported 
by the findings of a group of evaluation studies conducted in October 
1956, at five of our hospitals. Ordered by the Surgeon General, these 
surveys were performed by experts in hospital administration and 
operations. These experts were from outside the Federal Government. 
The overall aim of these studies was to obtain an objective evaluation 
of the level of hospital and medical care rendered in the five Public 
Health Service hospitals. as well as the adequacy and utilization of 
personnel, equipment, and supplies, They concluded that there were 
many essential modern-day services which were not provided patients 
at all, and that present st: affs had reached their breaking point in trying 
to provide quality services with their present resources. The minimal 
supplies and equipment available, combined with some obsolescent 
physical facilities, mitigated against a quality level of care 


CLOSING OF HOSPITALS 


Senator Hii. Now, Doctor, in recent years you have closed down 
quite a few of the hospitals, have you not? 

Dr. Netson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. How many? 

Dr. Netson. We closed our hospital in Portland, Maine; we closed 
a hospital in Vineyard Haven: we closed a hospital in Cleveland; in 
Fort Stanton; at San Juan: at Kirkwood, Mo.; Mobile, Ala.; Ellis 
Island; Pittsburgh, Pa.: and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Senator Hiti. How many does that make ? 

Dr. Netson. Ten hospitals. 

Senator Hiii. You closed down 10 hospitals within what period of 
time ? 

Dr. Netson. I believe in about 8 years. 

Senator Hitz. In about 8 years. Do you contemplate closing down 
any more any time in the near future ? 

Dr. Netson. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that the hospitals we now 
have are needed. The reports we have received show that they are 
already at capacity levels and we believe there is a real need to continue 
those hospitals that we are now operating. 
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PATIENTLOAD 


Senator Hii. Are those hospitals meeting the demands made on 
you for hospitalization ? 

Dr. Netson. The patientload appears to have been leveling off in the 
last couple of years, and if there are not some unforeseen circum- 
stances, we believe that we are meeting the needs that are requested of 
us, insofar as handling of patients. 

Senator Hix. Well, you emphasize “handling patients.” What 
other services do you have in mind ? 

Dr. Nerson. Well, we do not feel, as I read in my statement, that 
we are giving the type of care to the patients that we feel we should 
give, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hix. That is what you had in mind? 

Dr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Hiri. Now, let me see. You asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for about $2.5 million more than you got; is that right? 
Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for some $46,920,200 and the 
budget estimate is $44,399,000, which the House allowed ? 

Dr. Netson. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. Now, when you asked for that $46,920,200, an addi- 
tional $2.5 million would give you the funds which you felt were 
needed to provide the type and kind and standard of services that 
ought to be in these hospitals? 

Dr. Netson. Well, we believe, Mr. Chairman, that we could make 
improvements much faster in the hospitals if we had what we re- 
quested. However, the improvement of hospitals is a basic type of pro- 
gram, and we feel that we will be able to make substantial improve- 
ments with the money that the House has now allowed us. 

Senator Hiri. Well, the House increased you by some $5,388,000; 
is that right? 

Dr. Netson. Right. 

Senator Hirx. You feel with that $5,388,000, you can make substan- 
tial improvements in the services that you are now rendering? 

Dr. Netson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, might I point out that only a portion 
of that goes to the hospital operation ? 

Senator Hitz. The other goes to mandatory increases ? 


NURSES TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hartow. A part of it—$1 million of it—is for this training pro- 
gram, this nurses’ training program which we mentioned, and a 
half a million dollars is for dependents’ medical care. 

Senator Hiri. Dependents’ medical care? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, $500,000 for that. 

Senator Hitz. Well, how much would you have for improving 
your services ? 

Dr. Netson. We would have $815,000. 


Senator Hm. What is your greatest need for improving your 
services ? 
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NEED FOR MORE DOCTORS 


Dr. Nexson. Our greatest need for improving our services would be: 
No. 1, personnel. 


Senator Hitt. Now, just one minute. Personnel. You mean you 
need more personnel ? 

Dr. Netson. We need more doctors. 

Senator Hriz. You need more doctors? 

Dr. Nexson. More nurses, more nurses’ aids, medical record li- 
brarians, physical therapists, occupational therapists, the whole gamut 
that goes to establish a hospital. In some of our hospitals right now 
these services are totally absent because we do not have the money to 
support the personnel to put in there. 

Senator Pastore. If you don’t give the people these services, where 
do the people get them ? 

Dr. Netson. They just do not get them. 

Senator Hix. They just do not get the services you feel they should 
have? 

Dr. Netson. I would like to be specific and explain it to you. 

Senator Hitz. Yes, be specific. 

Dr. Netson. If a hospital does not have an occupational therapist, 
there is no occupational therapy program, which is geared into re- 
habilitation. 

Senator Pasrorr. And that means that the patient will have to re- 
main with you longer? 

Dr. Netson. He probably will have to remain with us longer or if 
he leaves us he may go out and get it for himself. 

Senator Pastore. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Dr. Netson. We just don’t know what happens to that patient. We 
have had no followup studies. 


REASON FOR CLOSING HOSPITALS 


Senator Pastore. You said that you closed down 10 hospitals in 8 
years. Why? 

Dr. Netson. I think following World War II the number of our 
beneficiaries decreased. Further the type of medical care that it is 
possible to give now does not necessitate hospitalizing people for such 
long periods, and we are able to treat many more of our patients as 
outpatients. Our outpatient load and our outpatient clinics have in- 
creased materially. 

To be a little more specific, before the advent of the new antibiotic 
drugs, such as penicillin and some of the others, it was necessary to 
hospitalize patients with venereal diseases for quite some period of 
time, treating them with the older methods. Now we can treat these 
patients as ambulatory patients in our outpatient clinics. 


OUTPATIENT CLINIC PROGRAMS 


In all of these places where we have closed our hospitals, we have 
very active outpatient clinic programs, and we are treating patients 
on an ambulatory basis. 

We can get contract arrangements in case of emergency, and we 
can admit a patient to a civilian hospital for his period of emergency 
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and as soon as he is able to be transported, we transport him to one 
of our base hospitals, so to speak. 

Senator Pastore. When you close a hospital like that in Buffalo— 
and I don’t mean to point that out particularly, but you did say Buf- 
falo—where do you have your clinic space? 

Dr. Netson. We have office space in the Federal Building in Buffalo, 
a much smaller space, a much less expensive type of oper ation, Senator 
Pastore. 

Senator Hiri. You just have an outpatient operation there; don’t 
you? 

Dr. Netson. That is right. 

Senator Hirt. Where you had a hospital before, you now just have 
an outpatient clinic, for ambulatory patients? 

Dr. Netson. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. Now a person, if he has to be taken to a hospital, 
would have to be taken where? Where is the nearest hospital? 


Dr. Netson. The nearest hospital to Buffalo would be our Detroit 
Hospital. 


LOTAL HOSPITALS OPERATING 


Senator Hitt. How many hospitals did you say you operate now ? 

Dr. Netson. We are now operating 16 hospitals; 2 of them are for 
psychiatric and narcotic-type cases. These are the hospitals at Lex- 
ington and Fort Worth. One hospital is for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, at Manhattan Beach, and one hospital is for the treatment of 
leprosy at Carville, La., and the remaining are general hospitals 
that take care of all types of illnesses. 


TOTAL AVERAGE BEDS 





PER HOSPITAL 


Senator Hirt. What would be the average number of beds in one 
of your general hospitals? I realize they vary some in size, but what 
would the average be ? 

Dr. Netson. I would expect they would average out in the neighbor- 
hood of between 300 and 400 beds. The smallest one has a bed ca- 
pacity of 142 beds. That is at Memphis, Tenn. 

Excluding the psychiatric hospitals, our largest hospital is at Staten 
Island and it has 790 beds. 

Senator Hitt. That is considerably larger than the others, the 
Staten Island Hospital ? 

Dr. Netson. That is right, if you exclude the hospitals for psychi- 
atric treatment at Fort Worth and Lexington. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator Hiit. Now, how much in additional funds do you estimate 
that you will require to provide the kind of medical care and hos- 
pitalization that you think your patients ought to have? 

Dr. Crontn. Senator Hill, we had that question in the House, and 
Dr. Nelson referred to the surveys made by a number of consultants 
at five of our hospitals. That was the number we had made, because 
we couldn’t get more done, prior to the submission of the budget. 
We intend to have all of the rest of our hospitals surveyed by compet- 
ent groups of outside experts, to see where we can be helped. It was 
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stated in the House, when asked the same question, that we are attempt- 
ing to phase out this improvement, rather than doing it all in 1 year. 

We have been on a very austere program, as far as financing is con- 
cerned, for our hospitals. Some of our hospitals, as these surveys have 
pointed out, and which are contained in the House reports and records 
of testimony, are down as far as their supplies and equipment are con- 
cerned, to only a 30-day level. You just can’t run a hospital on that 
kind of a setup. 

As for our personnel, our own people are doing an excellent job, 
but they need backing up and assistance. 

Now we are sure that when we survey the rest of these hospitals, 
we are going to find we will need more money for them. Rather than 
try to estimate and guess how much we will need this year, we felt 
that this modest increase which we requested would help us get off the 
ground toward the accomplishment of our goal, which is to get first- 
class care for the patient. 

Now we think—in answer to your question, which was also asked in 
the House—that next year we will probably request $4.5 million to $5 
million more. This is as far as we can now tell on the basis of these 
five surveys and our experience acquired through operating these hos- 
pitals, of what actually exists. We know that in some of these hos- 
pitals they run out of such things as toilet paper and paper napkins 
and that sort of thing, because we don’t have the funds to provide an 
adequate supply. If we had the money we could do it. The money 
we are asking for this year will help us get started. There is no doubt 
that we will ask for additional money next year 

Dr. Netson. There is one factor in the phasing operation, which Dr. 
Cronin speaks to. 

Our youngest hospital was built and opened in 1940. Our other hos- 
pitals are older and the majority of them have the heavy equipment 
and major expense equipment that was in them when they were built. 

Now, in replacing X-ray equipment, electrocardiographic machines, 
piping in oxygen, as the old trend of oxygen therapy has changed, 
from the type of oxygen apparatus w here you had the tanks on it, to 
where it is now piped i in, bringing this type of equipment up to date 
rapidly would be very diffic ult—and maybe extravagant, if we were 
to proceed too fast. 

We do feel, as we improve these hospitals and get the things that are 
so badly needed, we want to use our best judgment; so I do feel that 
with what we have we are going to make some substantial improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Harrow. Senator, may I say, in direct answer to your question, 
that if you appropriate what we requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
you will not oversupply us with funds. 

Senator Hix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 










COST PER PATIENT COMPARED WITH VA 





Senator Hitz. Now I have one other question: Have you any com- 
parable figures as to your cost per patient and the cost in the veterans’ 
hospitals? Of course, we know, in the veterans’ hospitals, we give 
them the very best, and they are entitled to have the very best. 

Dr. Netson. We do not have the costs of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We know the cost of our hospitals. 
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Senator Hirt. What does yours run? You can supply this to us 
for the record, couldn’t you ? 
Dr. Netson. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hirx. You can find out very readily from the Chief of the 
Medical Bureau of the Veterans’ Administration what their cost is, 
and find out your cost, and supply that very readily, for the record. 
Suppose you do that? 

Dr. Netson. There is one factor, Senator, that I would like to point 
out, or call to your attention, and that is that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals do not have incorporated in their costs the operation 
of large out-patient clinics, which is incorporated in ours, and the 
figures which we submit for the record will incorporate a statement to 
point this out. 

Senator Hitu. Give us the best comparable figures that you can, so 
that when we make the comparison we will be making it as nearly as 
possible to a true comparison. 

Dr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscat YEAR 1956 WorRKLOADS AND Costs PusLic HEALTH SERVICE AND VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Comparisons among hospitals in the areas of staffing and operating costs are 
frequently distorted by factors which cannot be precisely measured in overall 
evaluations. Such items as the physical arrangements of space, the composition 
of the caseload, and the length of hospital stay have a significant impact upon a 
hospital’s workload and requirements for staff, yet they are not taken into con- 
sideration by gross ratios of daily average census per unit of staffing—the most 
commonly employed measure of personnel utilization for hospitals. Of all the 
Federal hospitals, those operated by the Veterans’ Administration seem most 
comparable to those of the Public Health Service—particularly their general 
medical and surgical hospitals. Of the 112 general hospitals operated by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the 34 short-term hospitals—those with an average 
length of stay of less than 1 month—appear to be most comparable in patient load 
to the general medical and surgical hospitals of the Public Health Service. The 
following table compares the short-term, general medical and surgical hospitals 
of the Veterans’ Administration with those of the Public Health Service: 














} | 
| Veterans’ | Public 
Item Adminis- | Health 
| tration | Service 
abla | es ih sala 
1. Number of suort-term G. M. and 8. hospitals !_ -- pani esdgt. .| 34 12 
2, Annual average admissions per hospital_.__..-......-.-.......---. onal 3, 313 3, 543 
3. Daily average census per hospital - Ne ig edueia , a x 241 | 
4. Hospital days per admission__........-- oe days 26.6 23.7 
5. Inpatient per diem cost... ...-- eae i ‘ -ideakwauek ee $22. 31 $18. 83 
6. Cost per inpatient treated ?..-........-.......---.-------------- sas | $553. 11 $418. 49 
7. Annual average outpatient visits per hospital *._......_- SEE 44 836 41, 099 





1 Hospitals with a patient stay of 1 month or less. , 

2 Computed by dividing the total inpatient cost by annual patients treated. 

3 Costs of outpatient care are not reflected in items 5 or 6, sie i " i 

4 Estimated. Based on data supplied by the Veterans’ Administration; excludes visits for outpatient 
dental care. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration statistical summary, July 1956; data provided by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; and Public Health Service records. 


HOSPITALIZATION PROCEDURE 


Senator Hirx. Senator Pastore. 
Senator Pastore. What do people do who are entitled to these serv- 
ices in these hospitals that you maintain if they happen to live in a 
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locality where you do not have a general hospital? What do they go 
to in place of it? 

Dr. Nexson. To review that point, where we have closed our hos- 
pitals, we have outpatient clinics. 

Senator Pastore. In every 1 of those 8 localities? 

Dr. Netson. In every one of those localities. Now, if the individual 
is critically ill and needs medical care and hospitalization, we put him 
in a private hospital in that city and pay that bill until his acute phase 
is over, and then we transport him by train or plane to one of our 
hospitals. 

Now, if he requires hospitalization, but it isn’t an emergency, then 
we transfer him from that point to one of our hospitals and give him 
the care there. 

CASELOAD OF VETERAN PATIENTS 


Dr. Crontn. One of the things that has not been brought out is that 
in closing these hospitals, there was quite a caseload of veterans’ pa- 
tients which we were carrying. We were reimbursed for the veteran 
patients when we took care of them. 

When the Veterans’ Administration took these patients out of our 
hospitals, it reduced our caseload. This in some instances was the real 
reason for closing a hospital. In others, it was the combination of the 
two things, reduction in veteranload and shorter length of stay as 
mentioned by Dr. Nelson. Many of the patients with gonorrhea, who 
previously were hospitalized for 10 days and the patients with syph- 
ilis who stayed a month, can now be treated with penicillin on an out- 
patient: basis. These and other factors in medics ‘i ‘are techniques ac- 
cruing in a short period of time, were big factors in cutting down the 
patientload. 

Of course, the size of the staff is related to the patientload. About 
80 percent of the cost of running a hospital is for personnel, about 10 
percent is for food, 5 percent is fixed expense in the nature of heat, 
light, and so on. The other 5 percent goes toward meeting all other 
types of hospital operational expense. 

Senator Hix. Are there any other questions ? 

Dr. Burney. I would like to add that I have a real sincere interest 
in this, too, and I can endorse everything Dr. Nelson has said. 

We feel that as long as Congress has given us the responsibility for 
taking care of certain beneficiaries, it is up to us, as long as we still 
have that responsibility, to provide the best care that modern science 
can give. We do not believe at the present time that we are able to give 
that kind of care. That is one reason why we wanted this outside 
group to see whether we were right or wrong in our estimates, and 
they confirmed it, as far as those five hospitals are concerned. 

I am very much concerned in seeing that the Government and Public 
Health Service hospitals operate just as well as the hospitals in that 
same area that are providing care to outpatient cases. 

Senator Hux. Thank you. I thank all of you gentlemen very 
much. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., Tuesday, April 16, 1957, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 17, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIOONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill, (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Stennis, Pastore, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE; ACCOMPANIED BY ROY L. HARLOW, 


CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Foreign quarantine service: For carrying out the purposes of sections 361 
to 369 of the Act, relating to preventing the introduction of communicable dis- 
eases from foreign countries, the medical examination of aliens in accordance 
with section 325 of the Act, and the care and treatment of quarantine detainees 
pursuant to section 322 (e) of the Act in private or other public hospials when 
facilities of the Public Health Service are not available, including insurance of 
official motor vehicles in foreign countries when required by law of such coun- 
tries; purchase of not to exceed [twelve] five passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only ; [$3,245,000] $4,026,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 





Appropriation or estimate c | $3, 315, 000 $4, 026, 000 $3, 876, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1 - 
1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate 1958 House allowance 
es 





| 
| 
. | a } | . 

| Positions; Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 
| 














1, Examination of aliens and quar- 
antine inspections at United 























UN Psa conn sue ce 465 | $2, 782, 500 505 | $3, 302, 800 505 | $3, 152, 800 

2. Examination of visa applicants 
in foreign countries__.__._....-- 73 400, 000 73 513, 000 73 513, 000 
3. Administration. - -- pinaivies 35 200, 000 35 210, 200 35 210, 200 
Total obligations..........-... 573 | 3, 382, 500 613 | 4,026, 000 613 | 3,876,000 








EFFECT OF HOUSE 





ACTION 





















Activity No. 1. 
States ports 


The House allowed the requested increase of $154,800 for mandatory items, 
$47,000 and 8 positions to provide for increased traffic at airports, $203,000 and 
32 positions to institute a program for the control of yellow fever, and $5,500 
for equipment. 

The remaining item for night boarding on an overtime basis was reduced from 
$190,700 to $40,700 with the statement in the committee report that “It is expect- 
ed that language which is now before the House and Senate conferees will be in- 
cluded in the urgent deficiency bill 1957, and will result in a net savings of $150,000 
from the amount budgeted for overtime in 1958. The action by the committee in 
reducing the request by $150,000 is not intended to in any way restrict the services 
proposed in the budget.” 

The House allowance was predicated on the assumption that the language con- 
tained in the urgent deficiency bill would provide reimbursement from shippers 
who request afterhours service and the House allowance plus reimbursements 
would be sufficient to cover the cost of such service. If our interpretation of the 
language is correct, the allowance plus estimated reimbursements should cover 
the costs involved. Should the Comptroller General rule contrary to our inter- 
pretation thus occasioning the costs of overtime to exceed our estimates by an 


appreciable amount, it will be necessary to seek a supplemental appropriation 
in 1958. 


Examination of aliens and quarantine inspections at United 








Activity No. 2. Examination of visa applications in foreign countries 

The full amount requested of $513,000 and 73 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $113,000 over 1957, all of which is mandatory and 
cluded $81,000 to carry increased 1957 program on a full-year basis in 1958. 
Activity No. 3. Administration 


The full amount requested of $210,200 and 35 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $10,200 over 1957. The total increase is needed 
for mandatory items. 
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Obligations by objects 


‘Total number of permanent positions_____-_-_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions________- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year-- 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
11 


Personal services_.......-...- 

Travel__. 

Transportation of things. 

Communication services --.- 

Rents and utility services__- 

Printing and reproduction -- 

Other contractual services _ - 

Supplies and materials__. 

Equipment_.-___ 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
retirement fund_- éa wie 


15 Taxes and assessments_- 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ - 


Contribution to 


1957 appro- 
priation 


573 


5 i 
510 


540 


$3, 084, 200 


5, 700 


1958 budget 


estimate 


613 

5 
555 
580 


$3, 486, 100 


106, 700 
36, 400 
25, 200 
37, 100 

8, 700 
56, 400 

119, 100 

29, 200 


140, 400 
9, 000 
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1958 House 
allowance 


613 
5 


555 
580 


$3, 336, 100 
106, 700 

36, 400 

25, 200 

37, 100 

8, 700 

56, 400 
119, 100 
29, 200 


140, 400 
9, 000 





3, 410, 800 


3,382, 500 | 4, 026, 000 


New positions requested, 1958 


Title 


1. Medical examination of aliens and quarantine inspection of 
persons, vessels, and aircraft entering United States ports: 
Inspector . a 
Do 
Public health program specialist 
Inspector - 
Laboratory technician 
Research technician 
Inspector - 
Laboratory technician 
Clerical assistant 
Research technician 


Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. S. C. 207): 


Senior 
Full 
Senior assistant 
U nera aded a at annual rates less than $5,440: 
Labor Sbaceengedueh~diedenak 
Total positions and annual salaries_ 
Less lapses. - basses 


Net cost 





Grade 





4, 054, 300 


Number 


RD bo OO me me tO tN 


uw 


mei 


3, 904, 300 
28, 300 


3, 876, 000 


Annual salary 


$20, 460 
28, 550 
9, 050 
7,340 
14, 680 
14, 680 
27, 320 
6, 830 
3,175 
6, 350 
8, 300 
14, 973 
12, 636 


4, 540 








1957 actual appropriation 
Supplemental pending for 1957.* 
Nonrecurring items: Purchase of automobiles 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation 
1958 appropriation request 


Net change requested 


$3, 315, 000 
—13, 200 


3, 301, 800 
. 4, 026, 000 


24, 200 


1A request for $67,500 in the urgent deficiency appropriation act is in conference and 


in disagreement. 
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| | 
| Positions | 











| Positions | Estimate House 
| | allowance 
_ ————— | \— | _ - aa 
For mandatory items: | 

se A se oi does icles aielien tie $9, 200 | | $9, 200 
Retirement contribution. - | 135, 300 | --..------ 135, 300 
Additional incentive pay- : TMD Nona acs 17, 000 
Social security payments (Public Law 881)- PE Sle, wm 4, 400 
Annualization of European program....__-- ; Esisiasedesstie 81, 100 |__.._- 81, 100 
J eS SS eee . eal 31, 000 31, 000 





tatiana > 2ked deco cemm same si nid 278, 000 | .--- 278, 000 

For os items: | 
=xtension of coverage at international airports | 8 47, 000 8 47,000 
Control of yellow fever-_--- ; 32 203, 000 32 203, 000 
Night boarding on an overtime basis- | 0 190, 700 0 40, 700 
Equipment. ---_- wiedibetse 4 ; 0 5, 500 0 5, 500 











Total change requested -.-- -- 574, 200 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Spencer, good morning, sir. We are glad to have you with us, 
sir. Do you want to address ‘yourself to the item on “Foreign quaran- 
tine service” ? 

Dr. Spencer. 

Senator Hit. 






Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Suppose you file your statement with the committee! 
Dr. Srencer. There is a prepared statement with the committee. 
Senator Hitz. All right. Without objection the prepared statement 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 









STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF FoREIGN QUARANTINE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
ON 1958 ESTIMATE FOR “FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE” 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to outline the need for 


the request for 1958 and to make some comments as to the effect of the House 
action. 








PURPOSES OF PROGRAM 


The Public Health Service Act and the foreign quarantine regulations au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to carry out the two major functions for which 
the “Foreign quarantine” appropriation is requested. First, the quarantine or 
epidemic control which is the application of measures to prevent the intro- 
duction, transmission, or spread of communicable disease from foreign countries 
into the States or possessions of the United States. Second, the medical examina- 
tion of aliens seeking admission to the United States. To accomplish the quaran- 
tine function, the Surgeon General may provide for such inspection, fumigation, 
disinfection, sanitation, pest extermination, destruction of animals found to be 
so infected or contaminated as to be sources of dangerous infection to human 
beings, and other measures, which in his judgment may be necessary. To ac- 
complish the second function, the Surgeon General shall provide for making, 
at places within the United States or in other countries, such physical and 
mental examination of aliens as are required by the immigration laws, to prevent 
mentally and physically defective immigrants and alien visitors from entering 
the United States. 

In the interest of efficiency, both phases of the work are performed by the 
same personnel and at the same ports and border points of entry into the 
United States and its possessions. Abroad the functions of Public Health 
Service personnel assigned to American consulates are primarily the medical 
examination of alien visa applicants. 

To effectively bring the operations of these programs into close relationship 
to the work to be performed, staffs of employees, under medical supervision in 
every instance, have been established at 26 major ports in the United States and 
insular possessions. Those major quarantine stations actively supervise 282 
minor stations, and other points of coverage. Where the volume of air traffic, 
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maritime shipping and border traffic does not warrant full-time employment, the 
work is performed on a fee or contract basis by local doctors. At minor ports 
or subports the work is performed by the staff of supervising major stations. 
Medical officers and technical asistants are assigned to 32 of the principal con- 
sulates in Europe, Canada, Mexico, and Hong Kong, for the medical examina- 
tion of alien visa applicants. 


WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


To correctly apply quarantine measures to traffic arriving at United States 
ports and airports, or crossing land borders, it is of utmost importance to have 
accurate knowledge of the prevalence of diseases abroad. This information is ob- 
tained from the World Health Organization by daily radio notification, published 
weekly reports, or by wire, if urgent, or from other epidemiological sources, and 
is the basis for action taken at the quarantine stations. 


Smallpox 


Even though smallpox was epidemic in many countries of South America, 
Asia, and Africa, the United States has remained free of this disease for the 
third consecutive year. This may be attributed in part to the United States 
requirement, uniformly applied, that all arriving persons, alien or citizen, present 
evidence that they have been vaccinated against smallpox within the last 3 years. 


Cholera 


Cholera is of common occurrence in Asia. In 1955 it maintained a low epi- 
demic level in India and East Pakistan. During the latter part of 1956, how- 
ever, a sharp increase occurred nearly comparable to the great epidemic of 1953. 


Plague 


Only three seaports, all in Burma, and one airport city in India, were notified 
as plague infected during the past year. Plague occurred in central Bolivia and 
in western Ecuador. Contact with sylvatic plague (plague in wild rodents), 
which exists in the western half of the United States, caused a human case and 
death in June 1956 in Ventura County, Calif. Plague is no longer a major problem 
in respect to human cases in international traffic, but there must be no lowering 
of sanitary requirements for ships and ports, 

Yellow fever 

There were human cases and deaths from yellow fever reported from Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Bolivia in South America, and in Panama 15 miles from the 
airport serving Panama City and Balboa. Yellow-fever virus was active in the 
jungles of Honduras and Guatemala and may be expected to move into southern 
Mexico from there. The common animal host in the jungle, the howler monkey, 
ranges as far north as Tampico, Mexico. Other species of jungle animals may 
also serve as host reservoir. The mosquito vectors of jungle yellow fever have 
been found as far north as southern Texas. The existence of yellow-fever virus 
in the forest is a constant threat to human beings, by its continuous movement 
into areas inhabited by susceptible nonimmune animals. It is a very real menace 
in our Southern and Southeastern States where receptive conditions for urban 
yellow fever exist, principally in the forms of the Aedes aegypti mosquito and 
nonimmune human population. 

With the continuous northward movement of yellow fever, there is great 
potential danger of its introduction by travel or commerce—by surface vessels, 
plane, or even train or road vehicle. Studies must be made on: 

(1) Control of Aedes aegypti in the receptive areas. 

(2) The distribution and density of potential mosquito vectors. 

(3) Animals in nature, to determine the possibilities of introduction, or spread 
of yellow fever, and the spread from these to man. 

Funds are requested in this estimate to initiate and integrate a study of this 
kind with the Bureau of State Services, Communicable Disease Center, to serve 


as the basis for the institution of an adequately protective program in the near 
future. 
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WORKLOADS 


International traffic has continued to increase steadily year after year and 
there is no indication of a change in this trend, which is illustrated by the 1955. 
and 1956 experience reported below. 


Percent 
increase 


Persons inspected for quarantine___...................---.---- 42, 861, 862 
Mexican border__._-_-. 
hs do 55 ca oo8s 5 
Local 


Amb ined 
~SypSe 


Arriving by ship_---- 

Arriving by plane---.-. ta 
RI 5s Sos, en ee 
Aircraft inspections__-_-_--- iia uckteesienasabanlaiiondakaanae 
Visa applicants examined abroad --................-.--- 


$3 20 0 $8 
WOWNON WO] 


International air traffic 


International air traffic, especially, has been growing. Between 1952 and 1956 
the number of aircraft inspected by Foreign Quarantine personnel has increased 
by 24.6 percent. During the same time, as larger planes have come into use, the 
number of persons inspected for quarantine who have arrived via aircraft, has 
increased by 70 percent. An increase of eight quarantine inspectors is included 
in the budget in recognition of the increasing need for personal services in this 
activity. 

As the result of increased demand for travel accommodations by surface vessel, 
4. new passenger liners and 1 by diversion will be placed in transatlantic service 
and 2 new liners are being added in transpacific service. Increasing demands for 
tankers and dry cargo are also becoming very critical. These traffic increases 
place additional demands for service on the Quarantine Division. 


Maritime traffic 


One of the basic preventive measures against the introduction of quarantinable 
and other diseases into this country involves inspection and treatment at ports 
of entry of ships and persons arriving by ship. The workday presently consists 
of a regularly established 12-hour period for boarding of ships. Many vessels 
time their arrivals so as to coincide with these hours or, if they arrive after hours, 
must wait for inspection the next morning. The shipping companies have re- 
peatedly requested the Foreign Quarantine Division to give inspectional service 
beyond the established workday, because of the financial loss to the shipping in- 
dustry caused by the delay. This situation has been further aggravated by the 
pressures upon the shipping companies brought on by the Middle East situation. 
An extension of the hours of service beyond 12 by overtime inspection would de- 
crease the turnaround time for the ships so that they could reload and resume 
their journeys with the least possible delay. As the Foreign Quarantine ap- 
propriation and personnel are geared to a 12-hour working day, neither funds 
nor personnel are available to provide inspectional service during a full 24-hour 
day. 


Effect of House action 


The House has reduced the previous estimate for this item by $150,000 with 
the statement in the committee report that— 

“It is expected that language which is now before the House and Senate con- 
ferees will be included in the urgent deficiency bill, 1957, and will result in a net 
savings of $150,000 from the amount budgeted for overtime in 1958. The action 
by the committee in reducing the request by $150,000 is not intended to in any 
way restrict the services proposed in the budget.” 

I find it necessary to point out at this time that if the amendment eventually 
included in the urgent deficiency bill does not have the desired effect, the Foreign 
Quarantine Service will be seriously handicapped in its efforts to fulfill its basic 
function of protecting the Nation against dangerous contagious diseases, and will 
be forced to seek a supplemental appropriation. 
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PURPOSES OF PROGRAM 






























Dr. Spencer. I have a brief summary which I would like to present. 

Senator Hix. All right. Proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to outline the need for the request for 1958 and to make some com- 
ments as to the effect of the House action. 

The two major functions of the Foreign Quarantine Division are (1) 
quarantine control, to prevent the introduction of communicable dis- 
ease from foreign countries into the United States or its possessions; 
and (2) medical examination of aliens, to prevent mentally and phys- 
ically defective immigrants and alien visitors from entering the coun- 
try. Staffs of employees, under medical supervision in every instance, 
have been established at 26 major ports in the United States and 
insular possessions, which actively supervise 282 minor stations and 
other points of coverage, utilizing local doctors on a contract basis 
when feasible. 

Medical officers and technical assistants are assigned to 32 of the 
principal consulates in Europe, Canada, Mexico, and Hong Kong. 


WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 





Accurate information on the prevalence of diseases abroad, obtained 
from the World Health Organization and other epidemiological 
sources, is the basis for quarantine measures applied at the stations. 


SMALLPOX 






Even though smallpox was epidemic in many countries of South 
America, Asia, and Africa, the United States has remained free of 
this disease for the third consecutive year. This may be attributed 
in part to the United States requirement that all arriving persons 
present evidence of vaccination against smallpox within the last 3 
years. 

CHOLERA 










Cholera, common in Asia, maintained a low epidemic level in India 
and East Pakistan in 1955, but during the latter part of 1956 a sharp 
increase occurred nearly comparable to the great epidemic of 1953. 


PLAGUE 














Only 3 seaports, all in Burma, and 1 airport city in India, were de- 
clared as plague-infected during the past year. Plague occurred in 
central Bolivia and in western Ecuador. Contact with the sylvatic 
plague—plague in wild rodents—which exists in the western half of 
the United States, caused a human case and death in June 1956 in 
Ventura County, Calif. Plague is no longer a major problem in re- 
spect to human cases in international traffic, but there must be no low- 
ering of sanitary requirements for ships and ports. 





YELLOW FEVER 






Both human and jungle yellow fever continue to move northward 
in South and Central America. The common animal host in the 
jungle, the howler monkey, ranges as far north as Tampico, Mexico. 
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Other species of jungle animals may also serve as a host reservoir. 
The mosquito vectors of jungle yellow fever have been found as far 
north as southern Texas. The existence of yellow-fever virus in the 
forest is a constant threat to human beings, by its continuous move- 
ment into areas inhabited by susceptible nonimmune animals. It is 
a very real menace in our Southern and Southeastern States, where 
receptive conditions for urban yellow fever exist, principally in the 
form of the Aedes aegypti mosquito and nonimmune human popula- 
tion. 

Funds are requested in this estimate to initiate and integrate studies 
with the Bureau of State Services, Communicable Disease Center, on 
(1) control of Aedes aegypti, in the receptive areas; (2) distribution 
and density of potential mosquito vectors; and (3) animals in nature 
to determine the possibilities of spread of yellow fever from them 
to man. This work should serve as the basis for a future protective 
program. 

WORKLOADS 


International traffic has continued to increase steadily, year after 
year, with no indications of a change in pattern for 1958. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAFFIC 


International air traffic, especially, has been growing. Between 
1952 and 1936 the number of aircraft inspected by foreign quarantine 
personnel has increased by 24.6 percent. During the same time, as 
larger planes have come into use, the number of persons inspected for 
quarantine who have arrived via aircraft, has increased by 70 percent. 


Funds are requested for eight additional inspectors in 1958. 


MARITIME TRAFFIC 


One of the basic preventive measures against the introduction of 
quarantinable and other diseases into this country involves inspection 
and treatment at ports of entry of ships and persons arriving by ship. 
The workday presently consists of a regularly established 12-hour 
period for boarding of ships. Many vessels time their arrivals so 
as to coincide with these hours, or, if they arrive after hours, must wait 
for inspection the next morning. The shipping companies have re- 
peatedly requested the Foreign Quarantine Division to give inspec- 
tional service beyond the established wor kday, because of the financial 
loss to the shipping industry casued by the delay. This situation has 
been further aggravated by the pressures upon the shipping com- 
panies brought on by the Middle East situation. An extension of 
the hours of service beyond 12 by overtime inspection would decrease 
the turnaround time for the ships so that they could reload and re- 
sume their journeys with the least possible delay. 

As the foreign quarantine appropriation and personnel are geared 
to a 12-hour working day, neither funds nor personnel are av: ailable 
to provide inspectional service during the full 24-hour day. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House has reduced our estimate for this item by $150,000, with 

the statement contained in the committee report that— 
It is expected that language which is now before the House and Senate con- 
ferees will be included in the urgent deficiency Bill, 1957, and will result in a 
net savings of $150,000 from the amount budgeted for overtime in 1958. The 
action by the committee in reducing the request by $150,000 is not intended to 
in any way restrict the services proposed in the budget. 

I find it necessary to point out at this time that if the amendment 
eventually included in the urgent deficiency bill does not have the 
desired effect, the Foreign Quar antine Service will be seriously handi- 
capped in its efforts to fulfill its basic function of protecting the Na- 
tion against the dangerous contagious diseases and will be forced to 
seek a supplemental appropriation. 

Senator Hinz. Now, Doctor, with reference to this last matter, that 
this language has been agreed upon and will be included, do I under- 
stand when you speak about the “desired effect” you mean that even if 
the language goes in the bill there may not be this savings of 
$150,000 ? 

Dr. Spencer. That we will have to test by experience, sir. We have 
had no opportunity to study the language, up to this moment, and to 
make any adjustments in thinking as to what its effect will be. 

Senator Hitt. Now, the language is available to you. In fact, it is 
in yesterday’s Record which came out this morning, because the House 
put it in a joint resolution which the House passed on yesterday, car- 
rying several different items. One of the items carried this very 
language. 

I would suggest you examine that language carefully. This com- 
mittee will not be acting immediately on this bill. There will be time 
for you to examine that language and then give us a communication 
or advice orally or in some other way as to what your opinion is now, 
as to what the effect of that language will be, in order that we will 
know. 

Mr. Keiiy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might speak to that for a 
moment ? 

Senator Hiiu. Proceed. 

OVERTIME PAY 


Mr. Ketiy. We did prepare an estimate on the basis of the language 
when it was in draft form, and I think we arrived at the conclusion 
that, if we interpret the language correctly, the House action will be 
appropriate. The problem is that similar language has been adopted 
with respect to the Immigration Service and the Customs Service, and 
that language has been subjected to a number of different submissions 
to the C jomptroller General, who made rulings on it. It has also be- 
come involved in the Court of Claims a couple of times and really the 
question is whether or not people would be paid at overtime premium 

rates when, in fact, they were working their regularly scheduled tour 
of duty —the first 40 hours of their tour of duty. 

Now, if we are correct in our interpretation, and we believe we are, 
that we p ay overtime rates only when it is over and above a regular 
tour of duty, then the House action will be appropriate; but if, after 
the language is enacted, a submission were made to the Comptroller 
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General, or this matter got involved in a Court of Claims action either 
of which arrived at a different interpretation, then it could be quite 
expensive. That is, I think, the reservation that Dr. Spencer was 
speaking to. 

If our interpretation was not right, then the funds might not be 
adequate. 


POSSIBLE NEED FOR DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 





Senator Hixit. The purpose of your reservation here then was to 
advise us that if a different interpretation was put on this language 
from the interpretation that you put on it, then the cost might be 
more and you might have to come back for a deficiency appropriation ? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. So you have given us that notice in order that if 
you did have to come back we will be prepared for it and you will have 
very frankly told us here today just exactly what the situation is. 
Is that right, Doctor ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. We very much appreciate your frankness and we 
appreciate, as we say, putting all the facts here before us. 















HOUSE INCREASE OVER CURRENT YEAR 


Now, let me ask you this question, Doctor: The House did give you 
an increase of $561,000; is that right, over the current year ? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Hirt. How much of that is due to new obligations? 

















BREAKDOWN OF INCREASED FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Dr. Spencer. Well, that is broken down into mandatory items, 
which include $9,200 for an extra day of pay; a retirement contribu- 
tion of $135,300; additional incentive pay of $17,000; social security 
payments under Public Law 881, $4,400; annualization of the 
European program $81,100; and that is to match the amount of ap- 
proximately $81,000 in the previous year’s estimate to take over cer- 
tain functions carried under the refugee relief program, which ceased 
December 31, at certain busy consulates which were desirable to main- 
tain. This was recognized in the 1957 appropriation. 
Senator Hitz. This is due to the refugee relief program ? 


WAGE BOARD COSTS 


















Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. It is due to the cessation of that program, 
and this much was incorporated in the regular program. Then there 
are wage board costs of $31,000. 

Senator Hirt. What are those costs? 

Dr. Spencer. Certain of our personnel have been placed on wage 
board rates in the different port areas where they serve. They were 
taken off the regular civil service classifications and rates of pay; so 
adjustments have been made in connection with those tables and have 
to be recognized. 

Senator Hiix. Those adjustments are obligatory ? 

Dr. Spencer. They are obligatory. 
Senator Hiti. They are mandatory ? 
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Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir; they are mandatory. 
Senator Hix. All right. What others are there? 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS 


Dr. Spencer. These are program items: There is need for the ex- 
tension of coverage at certain international airports which have in- 
creased workloads as a result of increased air traffic. 

Senator Huu. That is this increase that you speak of here, of the 
number of passengers, and since 1952 it has increased by 70 percent? 

Dr. Spencer. The number of planes and passengers. 

Senator Hizi. The number of planes inspected has increased by 
24.6 percent. How much money does that involve? 

Dr. Spencer. $47,000. 

Senator Hii. Is that $47,000 to take care of the 8 additional in- 
spectors ¢ 

Dr. Spencer. That takes care of the eight additional inspectors. 

Senator Hm. Allright. What others are there? 


CONTROL OF YELLOW FEVER 


Dr. Srencer. ‘The items for control of yellow fever are broken down 
into two parts: one for quarantine particularly, $70,000, and the other 
for cooperation with Communicable Disease Center activities within 
the country, $133,000. 

Senator Hirt. What would that involve ? 

Dr. Spencer. That makse a total of $203,000. The $70,000 involves 


setting up three entomological units in the Quarantine Division for de- 
tailed and extended coverage on aircraft and ships, and in airports 
and dock areas, to detect the possible intrusion of jungle or urban 
vector mosquitoes that could establish themselves within this country. 

I have an exhibit showing the incidence or prevalence of Aedes aegypti. 
in red crosshatching, w ith distribution thr oughout the Southern States 
of the United States and in other areas in the Caribbean or bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The green crosshatching is related to the 
jungle mosquito vectors. There are 3 Haemogogus type mosquitoes 
and 1 Sabethes type. 

Now the potentials are that these insects can be carried on aircraft 
and they can also be carried on other vehicles in international traffic, 
and as a result then, one must have additional personnel units to be 
constantly seeking these insects on aircraft, ships, or land vehicles, 
and destroying them. 

Also we must control the possible introduction of these insects, that 
is, we must not allow them to get introduced or get a foothold in our 
ports or arrivals points. The purpose of cooperative measures with the 
Communicable Disease Center is that they will establish a pilot-control 
program at a selected place, or possibly two, if the money is sufficient, 
in order to ascertain if the presently used methods of control of the 
Aedes aegypti mosquito, or other mosquitoes that are important in 
disease transmission, are satisfactory or effective. Also to determine 
what other possible vectors there are, other mosquitos, perhaps; or 
animals, other than monkeys, similar to those living in the jungle, that 
may be susceptible to yellow fever and are living near the points of 
arrival of international traffic in the United States. 
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LAND MOVEMENT OF VEHICLES 





This exhibit will illustrate also the importance of another thing I 
mentioned, land movement of vehicles. 

The Inter-American Highway or Pan American Highway is now 
extended down to the northern limit of Guatemala and there is consid- 

erable traffic down deep into Mexico, which practically taps the last 
area where there has been evidence of activity of jungle yellow fever, 
so it is quite conceivable that by continuous movement by land or 
movement of people in traffic we could have the disease brought to 
the border very easily. 

Senator Hitt. Now, does that account for all of your additional 
funds, Doctor 4 


Dr. Spencer. That takes care of the yellow fever item. 





FUNDS FOR OVERTIME 


There is an overtime item. We asked for $190,700 and that was 
reduced, as a result of the House amendment. There is a residual 
$40,700. 


Senator Hm. For what purpose? 
EQUIPMENT FOR INSPECTORS 


Dr. Spencer. Night overtime inspectional service not reimbursable. 
Then there is a matter of equipment, $5,500. This is the total of the 
increases. 

Senator Hirt. What would that equipment be, sir? 

Dr. Seencer. It is largely limited to boats, that is boats for inspec- 
tional service at ports where they are presently used for boarding 
ships, and also for specialized spray equipment and the like, that will 
be used in the treatment of ships or planes. 

Senator Hiiu. Any questions? 

Senator Pasrore. I am merely asking this question out of curiosity, 
sir. I would like to have it explained. 

How does the insertion of the language that allows the payment 
of time and a half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays in the deficiency bill of 1957 operate as a savings of $150,000 
on your 1958 fiscal budget ? 

Dr. Spencer. We have an urgent deficiency item of $67,500 which 
was in the Congress for consider ation, introduced at the request of 
the Near East Emergenc y Committee, and the Bureau of the Budget 
and which then, through House action, resulted in the insertion of this 
language amendment. The amendment has been, we are informed, 
further refined in the committee of conference and the House report 
referred to the compromise conference amendment. 

We had an item in our regular submission for 1958 for $190,700, 
which was then given relation to what had happened in the House 
with respect to the ur gent deficiency request. Asa result of the House 
action then, after they had heard our request for 1958, it was stated 
that there would be a saving of $150,000, in view of this amendment, 
out of the $190,700 which had been requested. 
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PAYMENTS BY SHIPPING COMPANIES 





Senator Hitt. Doesn’t this go to the heart of the matter, that under 
this amendment your shipping companies make certain payments? 
Dr. Spencer. Yes; they do, Certain payments will be made. 
Senator Hii. These shipping companies make these payments. I 

think that is the answer. 

Senator Pasrorr. That is for time and a half overtime. 

Senator Hit... I think that is really the answer. 

Dr. Spencer. That is the answer. 

Senator Pastore. And I was questioning as to how, if you paid 
more, you could save money. 

Senator Hiri. Well, because under this languave the shipping com- 
panies are going to pay. 

Dr. Spencer. Under this language—you are correct—the shipping 
companies and there are certain nonscheduled airlines that may be 
assessed charges for the inspection services when on overtime. 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, the question has been answered. 

Senator Hini. I think, for the record, we ought to say that the 
shipping companies support this language, and stated they are willing 
to pay for it. In fact, they wanted the service so much they would be 
glad to pay for it. Isn’t that right? 

Dr. Spencer. That is right. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Srennts. No questions. 

Senator Hiri. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Senator Hitt. We are very much obliged to your, Doctor. Thank 
you very much. 

INDIAN Heatru ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 














“Indian health activities: For expenses necessary to enable the Surgeon 
General to carry out the purpose of the Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S. C. 2001), 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a) (including not to exceed $10,000 for such services at rates not to 
exceed $100 per diem for individuals, when authorized by the Surgeon General) ; 
purchase of not to exceed seventy-five passenger motor vehicles, of which fifty 
shall be for replacement only; hire of passenger motor vehicles and aircraft; 
purchase of reprints; payment for telephone service in private residences in the 
field, when authorized under regulations approved by the Secretary; and the 
purposes set forth in sections 321 and 509 of the Public Health Service Act; 
[$38,125,000] $43,990,000.” 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 


Appropriation or estimate .| $38,775,000 | $43, 990, 000 $40, 000, 000 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1; 42 U. 8. C. 2001) _- 578, 455 678, 455 78, 455 
sere to contract authorization (48 U. S. C. 50d-1; 42. | 

iavaqn tab geanranbasenaenaereette —678, 455 | — 678, 455 | — 678, 455 





Total obligations sine salina betaine taunt aaa 38, 775, 000 | 43, 990, 000 | 40, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 








1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | 1958 House allowance 





Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 


. Hospital health services___- 3, 884 |$22, 471, 100 4,151 |$24, 944, 000 3, 884 | $23, 053, 000 
. Contract patient care ore , 313, 0 | 9,313,000 0 8, 313, 000 
. Field health services. _.........-- 827 , 944, 953 7, 635, 000 827 6, 536, 000 
. Program direction and manage- . 

ment services... .....--.. . ‘ 310 2, 098, 000 310 2, 098, 000 





Total obligations.............- 5,021 | 38,775,000 | 5,414 | 43,990,000 | 5,021 | 40,000,000 
| 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1. Hospital health services 


The House allowed an increase of $581,900 against estimated requirements 
of $1,029,000 for mandatory items such as contributions to the civil service re- 
tirement fund and incentive pay for certain commissioned officers. The balance 
of over $400,000 necessary to provide for these mandatory costs will have to 
be provided at the expense of necessary building maintenance. An increase of 
$1,443,900 and 267 positions was denied. This program reduction will prevent 
the following: 

(a) Recruitment of 218 additional hospital personnel such as physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, medical social workers, technicians, dietitians, and supporting hos- 
pital staff. Without the additional staff, the bedside nursing care which is still 
far below the minimal acceptable standards would remain unchanged; an ur- 
gently needed increase in physicians in a few of the specialties such as pedia- 
trices, surgery, and tuberculosis will not be possible; and additional dietitians 
will not be available to develop more adequate nutrition programs to alleviate 
the extreme problem of malnutrition among Indian patients, particularly 
children. 

(b) Recruitment of 49 additional medical record librarians and clerks to 
develop this vital program initiated in 1957. This program is essential to even- 
tual accreditation of many of the Indian hospitals. 

(c) One hundred and sixty Indian inpatients each day (58,400 patient days) 
from receiving medical care, 50,000 outpatient visits in Public Health Service In- 
dian hospitals could not be provided. Without the requested increase in funds, 
the average daily patient load must be maintained at the 1957 authorized level 
of 2,840, which is below the March patient load of over 3,000. 

(d) The training of an additional 50 practical nurses and the full utiliza- 
tion of the newly renovated and expanded Practical Nurse Training School in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., would not be possible. The training of Indian students 
for practical-nurse duty serves three important purposes in the Indian health 
program: (1) provides the Indian a skilled vocation for her personal benefit, 
(2) assists the Indian in serving and aiding the Indian population, and (3) pro- 
vides the Public Health Service Indian health program with one of its major 
sources of practical nurses. 

(e) Maintaining the physical plants and equipment at a level necessary to 
provide minimum safety and acceptable care. 


—- Aon Oe i Gee Oe ee ak a a el 
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Activity No. 2. Contract patient care 

The House denied the increase of $1 million for program expansion. This 
program reduction will prevent the following: 

(a) One hundred and thirty-four Indian inpatients each day from receiving 
medical care in non-Federal hospitals. The 56 Public Health Service Indian hos- 
pitals are not sufficient in number to adequately cover all Indian and Alaska na- 
tive populated areas and the demand for hospital beds exceeds the total beds 
available in these Public Health Service operated hospitals. Thus, some addi- 
tional care is provided by non-Federal hospitals through contract agreements. 

(bo) A greater number of Indians and Alaska natives from receiving medical 
care obtained through contracts with private physicians, medical clinics, and 
dentists. One of the contributing factors to substandard Indian health is the 
lack of health facilities and medical services available in remote areas. With- 
out additional funds, no increase in medical and preventive services to remote 
areas and Indian schools distant from Public Health Service Indian health 
facilities will be possible. 

Activity No. 3. Field health services 

The House allowed an increase of $591,400 over the 1957 appropriation for 
mandatory requirements of $670,300; the balance of $78,900 required for these 
mandatory items represents nonrecurring costs in 1957 allowed in 1958 funds. 
The House disapproved the request for program expansion in the amount of 
$1,020,100 and 126 positions. This program reduction will prevent the following: 

(a) The employment of 32 health personnel such as physicians, medical social 
workers, nutritionists and supporting staff. The Public Health Service staffs 
and operates 20 health centers, 77 health stations, and more than 150 field clinics ; 
many of these facilities offer services on a part-time basis only. 

(b) Recruitment of 19 additional sanitation positions (engineers and aids) 
and extensive funds designated for vector control, insecticide spraying and other 
sanitation services to a number of locations presently with inadequate or no 
service. The gross insanitary practices on United States reservations and na- 
tive villages in Alaska are a major cause of the excessively high incidence of 
diarrhea and other preventable diseases. 

(c) The financing of 41 public health nursing and subprofessional staff, and 
the supporting expenses required by this itinerary group. Plans for the expan- 
sion of tuberculosis case finding, orthopedic nursing followup, maternal and child 
health, and other services are directly dependent on adequate public health nurs- 
ing coverage. Since the public health nurse is the first direct contact with the 
Indian family, she occupies a key position in preventive health as well as in 
pointing out the necessity for hospitalizing ill members of the family. There 
are many Indian settlements that are not being reached with service and others 
receiving emergency service only. 

(d@) An increase of 34 dental positions (dentists and supporting staff). The 
severity and wide prevalence of dental decay and excessive tooth loss continue 
to be a major health problem among the Indians and Alaska natives. With- 
out an increase, additional positions and new clinical dental units and mobile 
dental units for corrective, preventive, and educational dental services mainly 
in remote areas will receive no additional dental service in 1958. 


Activity No. 4. Program direction and management services 


The full 1958 amount of $2,098,000 for 310 positions requested was allowed 
by the House. This is an increase of $51,700 over 1957; only mandatory in- 
creases were included in the request. 


SUMMARY 


The House action would provide $40 million against a request for $43,990,000. 
The reduction from the amount requested would eliminate all of the program 
increases for 1958, and would prevent the Public Health Service from proceed- 
ing with orderly and planned improvement of the inadequate health services for 
Indians and Alaska natives, the program which Public Law 568, 83d Congress, 
transferred to the Service. 

As a result of this reduction, the Public Health Service would be required to 
restrict its services despite the backlog of illness and disability among the Indian 
population and the mounting health needs revealed through our more intensive 
case finding and preventive health programs. The severe health deficiencies and 
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great needs for more adequate health services for the Indians have been amply 
documented in the comprehensive survey of Indian health conditions made at 
the request of the House Appropriations Committee and submitted recently to 
that committee. 

The House action would permit no program expansion for 1958, and would 
bring toa halt planned improvements which would provide better and more health 
services to the Indian people. Moreover, although the House allowance is 
$1,260,000 over the 1958 base, this increase is not sufficient to cover authorized 
mandatory payments which must be financed by the appropriation. The sum 
provided by the House action fails by $526,000 to support the program at the 1957 
level. Accordingly, $91,000 for replacement of automobiles, and $435,000 for 
maintenance and repair of facilities included in the 1957 program would be 
eliminated in 1958. 

The need to reduce the disparity between the health needs of the Indians and 
the health resources available is urgent. It is requested that the estimate be 
allowed in full. Because adequate transportation is critical to the effectiveness 
of the program it is also requested that the automobile authorization be restored. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 


Total number of permanent positions best 5, 021 5,414 , O21 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____- “. 62 76 35g 
Average number of all employees , 672 5, 100 , 749 


ig 4 
Number of employees at end of year_- A 4, 800 5, 300 , 800 


01 Personal services. Fete $22, 750 $25, 018, 367 | 650 
02 Travel ‘ a incaeeunahaadaeleiiie sania 070 1, 410, 300 | : 070 
03 Transportation of things af -aeaowoucl 000 | 495, 000 2, 000 
04 Communication services cs sas ati | 000 191, 000 | 000 
05 Rents and utility services wnetil sa 000 436, 000 | 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_ ; ed oe | 5, 000 47, 500 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services -- -- oils Leatk 9, 509, 480 357, 433 9, 480) 
08 Supplies and materials___..__.__- ; pinion ajnm anata , 000 . 549, 000 : 000 
09 Equipment ‘ : oe 2 ed 100 , 202, 400 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. JESS ; ; 2, 000 12, 000 | 2, 000 

Contribution to retirement fund- a dihiRetad d | , 137, 200 j 200 
15 Taxes and assessments-_---....---- ea coweeeedel ‘ 67, 200 | , 200 


Subtotal___- eee ; = 39, 643, | , 923, 400 : 700 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_.........._-- 868, 7 933, 400 700 


Total obligations.............._-- aides 38, 775, 000 43, 990, 000 ; 000 


New positions requested, 1958 
1. HOSPITAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Title Grade Number Annual salary 


4 iministrative staff assistant .| GS-9 
Medical staff assistant ’ GSs-9__ 
Dietitian - - - ; GS-7 
Medical staff assistant GS-7_- 
Medica! staff technician GS-7_. 
Nurse ___- i GS-7_- 
Clerical assistant... GS-6_. 

eo GS-5_- 
Medical staff assistant GS-5 
Clerical assistant__ GS-4 
Medical staff technician GS-4__ 
Clerical assistant __ GS-3 
Dental staff technician____ GS-3 
Medical staff technician ; GS-2 
Nursing assistant j GS-2 
Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. S. C. 207): 

Senior assistant 

Assistant 
Ungraded positions at annual rates less than $5,440: Dietetic 


assistant 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses 


Net cost ! ge 3h A 600 
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New positions requested, 1958—Continued 
3. FIELD HEALTH SERVICES 


























| 
Title | Grade | Number’ j|Annual salary 
Medical officer. ; “ie So Pe ndlensess | GS-13 1 $10, 065 
Medical staff assistant. ..| GS-12 ; 6 | 45, 420 
Public health program specialist - asppeis denen shank stirs | GB-12..__..- 2 15, 140 
Nurse... Sel . | GS-8 19 | 94, 430 
Medical staff technician «4 Gs-7 5 | 22, 625 
Dental staff technician | GS-6 6 24, 480 
Statistician _- | GS-5 1 | 3, 670 
Clerical assistant GS 5 | 17, 075 
Translator | GS-4____- 5 17, 075 
Clerical assistant r oon GBC! | 16 50, 800 
Custodial worker _ - -.--~--«} GS-3 3 9, 525 
Dental staff technician .| GS-3 4 | 12, 700 
Engineering assistant .-| GS-3 11 | 34, 925 
Nursing assistant | GS-3 7) 22, 225 
Dental staff technician | GS-2 12 | 35, 520 
Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. S. C. 207): } | 

Full. | 1 | 6, 813 

Senior assistant 17 112, 806 

Assistant 2 | 12, 034 
Ungraded positions at annual rates less than $5,440: Custodial 3 8, 922 


worker. } 








Total positions and annual salaries___- andes ise <iies 126 | 556, 250 
Less lapses pial 94, 050 








Net cost 


Summary of changes 










1907 anorenrtaties Te mee 608 $38, 125, 000 
1957 appropriation in supplemental act_____-__-__-_-__---_-______ 650, 000 
Total new obligational authority for 1957________.___________ 38, 775, 000 


Wonrocnr sii 100s: BORER ee ee ee eee eee ee 35, 000 

















Adjusted 10057 ‘appropriation 22.20 33 oe ee ee 38, 740, 000 
1950 appropraation: TOquees ooo oat bkee eee 43, 990, 000 
Net change requested... SU eS at Ml cl a 5, 250, 000 


Posi- Estimate | Posi- | House 
tions | tions allowance 







lor mandatory items: 















Regular pay above 52-week base............--.- a ae a te $28, 000. |........ $28, 900 
Increased cost, Medical and Dental Procurement Act-_ at > ee | 67, 800 
Contribution to retirement fund, Public Law 854__...-.|_..____- IgWT awe ler cancknn 1, 077, 200 
Social security payments, Public Law 881 cavttn adelante 10, 900 |_......- 10, 900 
Wage board resurveys : ‘ Soa a | 143, 000 |.......- | 143, 000 
Full year cost of 1957 authorized program expansion_-_-_-|......- 458, 200 lien 458, 200 
DOWN sin ite. dad vindbndsae eee eles ee eel 1, 786, 000 |....._--} 1, 786, 000 
For program items: 
New positions: | 
Hospital health services................-........... 267 930, 600 0 | 0 
Pele eR) SOCWANE 6a och bedi > culcdhntbin dab oddd 126 478, 800 0 | 0 
Contribution to retirement fund for new positions......|.......- 60,000 |.....--- | 0 
Pay above 52-week base for new positions- aac seaaieasa ter tnemariiead © TN Bi cncntemsia 0 
Supporting expenses for new staff. -.-....--- Seca lie cei verdict 548, 500 |_......- 0 
Vehicles p66 UA Hecighn bpethihltth + tld Eola aLienide eats ale | 23, 600 |........ —91, 000 
Contract patient care as i i eh i Rial 1,000,000 |........ 0 
Practical nurse school expansion___.........-- Se a cpaionrarininandl 100, 000 = al 0 
Replacement of obsolete equipment-_-__.............-..-}---- Ji 262, 068 |.-...... 0 
Subsistence and supplies for increased patient load --..-.|.......- oR Pree 0 
RE SIOD BING, TO se ao cic cece dere sinalisietdsinsstenitnenidaens Th Leniceatbonne — 435, 000 
Decrease due to increase in quarters and subsistence | | | 
GOdUOONG shia doi iden dicen etre rs iD Mdidtcisandsdtencibces | MER Ew 


adidmratsuctdos a dbddbbubeavasdtancdheee —64, 700 | 0 







Total change requested....................--..- ona=| 








91359—57——-39 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Shaw, you have filed your prepared statement, 
have you not, sir? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. I would like to paraphrase it slightly, if you 
would not object. 


Senator Hitt. Fine. Without objection, the prepared statement 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows.) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ON 
1958 ESTIMATE FOR “INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, both the Congress and the 
President have pointed out critical needs for making major improvements in the 
health services provided by the Federal Government for our American Indian 
and Alaska native citizens. In 1954 the 83d Congress, in Public Law 568, desig- 
nated the Public Health Service as the agency to administer a health program 
for Indians and Alaska natives which could more effectively cope with their huge 
backlog of unmet health needs. Assuming this responsibility on July 1, 1955, 
with increased financial support provided through appropriations, the Public 
Health Service launched improvements which are beginning to make an impact 
on the massive problem posed by serious health deficiencies among these popula- 
tions. To make clear the needs for the coming year and the future, we will 
review the extent of this health problem mofe fully. We also will define in 
greater detail our objectives, progress, and the effect of the House action on the 
request for 1958. 

During the 21 months that the Service has borne full responsibility for this 
program, we believe that the intent of the Congress and aims on the part of the 
administration to initiate significant improvements have been carried out. While 
progress in relation to the ultimate goal of raising health standards in these 
groups to levels which are comparable to those of the Nation as a whole is small, 
we have laid a foundation for the type of program necessary to succeed in this 
objective. 

At the request of the Congress, we carefully surveyed the status of Indian 
health and assessed the needs for improving it. We have increased the health 
skills needed to serve these groups, and we are in process of making long-overdue 
improvements in facilities for their care. The Public Health Service is working 
closely with the Indians and Alaska natives, and also with the States and Terri- 
tory of Alaska to encourage and assist the latter in increasing their own health 
services to these citizens. 


BACKGROUND 


The American Indians occupy a unique place in our society. Of the estimate’! 
472,000 full-blood and mixed-blood Indians who live within the continental limits 
of the United States, 335,000 of them are located on about 200 reservations, or 
receive special services from the Federal Government by virtue of their status 
as Indians. An additional 35,000 Alaska natives are eligible to receive services 
through the Indian health program. 

Although their citizenship confers upon them the same rights and responsi- 
bilities which belong to all Americans, the Indians nevertheless do not share in 
the benefits of our society and our economy to the same extent as most other 
citizens. Generally, their living standards are far below average. Most of 
them have had less than a grade-school education, and a surprising proportion 
of these native-born Americans do not speak English. The majority live in loeal- 
ities which are without the wide range of health and related community services 
that are generally available in most American communities. 

Inevitably, one product of the impoverished living standard, the cultural and 
geographic isolation, and the paucity of health services, is a level of health among 
the Indians that stands in sharp and unfavorable contrast with that of the popu- 
lation as a whole. With an average age at time of death of only 39—compared 
with 60 for the general population—and with shockingly high death rates from 
preventable diseases, the Indians endure health conditions unparalleled in any 
other group of Americans except Alaska natives. 

It is through no choice of theirs that the Indians are in such unfortunate cir- 
cumstances with respect to their health and living conditions. Prior to the coming 
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of the white people to this continent, most American Indians lived a nomadie 
life in a bountiful land that afforded plenty to meet their needs. This roving 
life required only simple temporary dwellings, frequent moves to new campsites 
and new hunting grounds prevented the development of serious sanitary problems. 
Subsequent development of the country resulted in the confinement of the Indians 
on generally undesirable lands under Federal control. Thenceforth the Indians 
faced new problems of housing, sanitation, and diet which they were not equipped 
to meet. Their former culture, which had served them well for many centuries, 
gave way to a transitional culture rooted to lands that could not support them 
adequately either in the traditional way or in the ways of the white man. 

Today, nearly 80 percent of the Indians live in 12 States. Indian populations 
were settled on restricted lands in the West and Middle West before some of the 
States where they are concentrated were admitted to the Union. During the 
formation of these States, the Federal Government recognized that the new States 
would not be able to provide all of the customary required public services to their 
large Indian populations. The Federal Government also recognized that the re- 
sponsibility for providing public services to Indians under Federal control prop- 
erly belonged to all of the people rather than only to the residents of those States 
where most Indians were living. Under these circumstances, the Federal Govy- 
ernment assumed broad responsibilities for providing health and other services 
to the Indians. 

It is the policy of the Federal Government to help the Indians to help them- 
selves in meeting their problems in health and other fields. The Indians must 
be equipped to compete successfully in our society. They must be prepared for 
the ultimate long-range goal of full self-sufficiency—of full participation in com- 
munity and economic life. Those States concerned must accept their responsi- 
bilities toward Indians and be assisted in meeting their disproportionate needs 
before Federal services can be terminated. It is clear that the attainment of the 
ultimate goal of full integration will take a long time—yperhaps several genera- 
tions. It is also clear that we cannot make satisfactory progress toward this 
objective until the unduly high death rate and excessive incidence of disease 
and disability among the Indians have been brought under control. 

Far from being a vanishing race—which it appeared to be prior to the turn 
of the century—our Indian population is increasing rapidly. The present rate 
of increase exceeds 2 percent a year, compared with 1.7 percent a year for the 
general population. This population growth among the Indians is accentuating 
already acute health problems such as sanitation, water supply, and crowding 
on Indian reservations and in Indian communities. At the present rate of in- 
crease, the 335,000 Indians for whom the Indian health program makes services 
available may reach a total of 385,000 within 5 years. 

This growing Indian population is taking an increasing part in the productive 
effort of our Nation’s economy. States with large Indian populations are bene- 
fiting from the wealth that Indians are producing through agriculture and from 
the development of natural resources on Indian lands. In recognition of this 
fact, some States have adopted liberal and realistic policies in making State 
health and related services available to their Indian citizens on the same basis 
that these services are available to others. In administering the Indian health 
program, the Publie Health Service is encouraging State and local jurisdictions 
to serve their Indian citizens to the extent practicable. Where necessary, the 
Public Health Service is encouraging the extension of State-operated health serv- 
ices to Indians by means of helping with the financing through contracts with 
State health agencies. 

Equally important, the Public Health Service is operating this program in 
such a way as to encourage the Indians themselves to take as much initiative and 
assume as much responsibility as possible in meeting their health needs. This 
includes providing assistance to Indians in making use of non-Federal health 
resources which may be available. 

Health conditions among the Alaska natives—a group including Aleuts and 
Sskimos as well as Indians—are even more unfavorable than those of the Indians 
in the States. The extreme isolation of most of these people, the severe climate 
in which they live, and the difficulties encountered in reaching them with even 
minimal health services are major causes for their generally low health 
standards, 

While the isolation of the Alaska natives is a serious barrier standing in the 
way of medical and dental care, it has not been a barrier sufficient to protect 
them from diseases introduced by the white man. Nor has it been sufficient 
to enable them to maintain their traditionally adequate diet. Today, about 1 
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out of every 30 persons in the Alaska native population is under treatment for 
tuberculosis, and dental caries in this population are widespread and severe. 

For most of the 35,000 Alaska natives, health services other than those pro- 
vided under the Indian health program—including those provided under con- 
tract—simply do not exist. It is extremely doubtful that nongovernmental 
health services will be available to many of the Alaska natives in the foreseeable 
future. 

HEALTH OF THE INDIANS TODAY 


To appreciate fully the health needs of the Indians, it is essential to consider 
in specific and illustrative terms the magnitude of the health deficiency which 
exists among them. There are many impressive measures of the unsatisfactory 
state of health in this group. One of these is the exceptionally high death rates 
among Indian infants and children. In spite of recent improvements, nearly 
one-third of the Indian deaths occur before the fifth year of life. In contrast, 
only 8 percerit of the deaths in the general population are in this age group. Of 
every 1,000 Indian babies born, 65 of them will not live to be 1 year old. In 
the general population, only 27 infants per thousand live births die within the 
first year. 

Death rates among Indians from preventable diseases are equally impressive. 
Their death rate from influenza and pneumonia is nearly 3 times that of the 
general population. From enteric diseases their death rate is 10 times greater, 
and from tuberculosis it is 5 times greater than the corresponding death rates in 
the general population. Deaths from tuberculosis among Alaska natives averaged 
208 per 100,000 population for the last year reported. Among Indians in this 
country the death rate for the corresponding period was 49.1, and in the general 
population it was 10.2. 

These grave disparities in health conditions among Indians and Alaska natives 
on the one hand and the general population on the other can and should be elim- 
inated by application of proven methods of control. ‘The program for which we 
are asking support contemplates continuation of an orderly buildup of the neces- 
sary health resources to attain this realtistic goal. 


OBLIGATIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The Public Health Service is obligated to provide comprehensive medical care 
and dental services to medically indigent Indians and Alaska natives, and to pro- 
vide public health services designed to prevent diseases on reservations and in 
native communities not otherwise served. In providing these services, objectives 
of the Public Health Service are: 

To elevate the level of health among these beneficiaries to a point where it will 
compare favorably with that of the Nation as a whole; 

To contribute to the growth of self-sufficiency among the Indians and Alaska 
natives, and to cultivate their capacity to assume responsibility for their own 
health ; 

To develop among these peoples an understanding of modern medical and 
health services to the end that they will seek such services on their own initiative 
from whatever health resources may be available in their communities, and 

To bring about an understanding of the Indian health problem on the part of 
the State and local governments and encourage these governments to meet the 
health needs of their Indian citizens on the same basis as the health needs of 
uthers are met. 

PROBLEMS IN PPROVIDING SERVICES 


Providing health services, and even comprehensive medical and dental care, 
to 370,000 persons who live in the same city, speak the same language, observe 
common customs, and enjoy a high living standard would not be a particularly 
difficult task either technically or administratively. Such a task, however, would 
bear little similarity to that faced by the Public Health Service in its attempts 
to meet all of the health needs of some 250 widely differing tribes scattered over 
26 States, and the 3 types of natives who live mainly in 200 villages in Alaska. 

Rural populations traditionally have had the least available health resources 
and are inherently the most difficult and costly to reach with health services. In 
uddition to constituting rural populations, the Indians and Alaska Natives are 
further characterized by widely differing cultural and language patterns, by 
environments that are hostile to health and conducive to disease, by a lack of 
understanding of healthful living practices, and by a low standard of living 
which does not allow for adequate diet or decent housing. It is clear that efforts 
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to bring about substantial improvement in their conditions must include adequate 
nieasures to advance their health. 

Areas occupied by many of the Indians and Alaska natives generally lack good 
roads, and travel by health personnel often is further hampered by mountains, 
deserts, and extreme weather conditions. Difficulties encountered in travel 
coupled with the dispersion of the populations require doctors, dentists, public 
health nurses, and other health workers to spend disproportionate amounts of 
time in transit. 

One of our most serious problems in the recruitment and retention of health 
personnel to serve the Indians is the lack of adequate staff quarters.. Where iso- 
lation and limited social contacts are themselves serious deterrents to service 
in this program, the housing available to staff members and their families ideally 
should compensate in some degree for other disadvantages. But usually the 
reverse is true; instead of being able to attract staff members with desirable hous- 
ing, we more often must compel them to occupy dilapidated quarters or make- 
shift shelter such as trailers or temporary structures. 

Despite this fact, staff morale has improved and continues high primarily 
because of progress being achieved in carrying out vital tasks and prospects of 
relief from the housing deficiencies. Many of the hospitals and other health 
structures are in need of extensive renovation, and some new facilities are re- 
quired. A separate budget request covers needs for construction of quarters and 
clinics, and renovation of hospitals. 


SERVICES PROVIDED IN 





HOSPITALS 


Care is provided at 56 hospitals operated by the Public Health Service in the 
Indian health program, and at 160 non-Kederal hospitals under contract. During 
the past year, improvements were made in our hospital plant, operations, and 
services. Partly as a result of these improvements, the average daily census in 
these hospitals was about 6 percent higher than that experienced in 1955. The 
level of occupancy in the hospitals does not accurately reflect the extent of service 
expansion. There has been a sharp rise in admissions in 1956 which is being con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate in 1957, and further expansion is anticipated in 
1958. A total of more than 46,000 admissions in 1956 represents an increase of 8 
percent over 1955 admissions. The bed occupancy rate during November 1956 
represents an increase of 7 percent over November 1955. 

All Indian and Alaska native hospitals offer outpatient services and carry 
on extensive preventive activities. Services to ambulatory patients in hospital 
outpatient clinics increased significantly during 1956. The total of 564,000 out- 
patient treatments for 1956 is 12 percent greater than the number provided in 
1955. Expansion to 605,000 in 1957 and to 655,000 in 1958 is anticipated. 

Sconomical and effective use of hospital professional staff members—mainly 
doctors and nurses—is dependent upon the availability of adequate administra- 
tive, housekeeping, and maintenance personnel. Hospital efficiency also requires 
adequate professional staffs for pharmacy, medical records, and food service. At 
the present time many of our hospitals are seriously lacking in these respects. If 
we are to keep up with increasing demands without grossly uneconomical use of 
our small medical staffs, we must increase these other categories of personnel. 
Our request for funds provides for further improvement in meeting these im- 
portant needs. 

Increased outpatient services and case finding programs now taking effect are 
uncovering a large backlog of Indians and Alaska natives with illnesses and dis- 
abilities not heretofore treated. We are now experiencing an increase in require- 
ments for beds to provide for conditions being uncovered as a result of the ex- 
panded field and school health activities. 

Last year, great progress was made in providing professional pharmaceutical 
services in the interests of economy, safety, and efficiency. The pharmacies in 
our small outlying hospitals, without professional pharmacists of their own, now 
are under the supervision of professional pharmacists. Small increases to con- 
tinue the development of this system are planned to provide safe and adequate 
pharmacy coverage to all locations where drugs must be stored and dispensed. 

Centralized supervision of medical records in the smaller hospitals has been 
placed in effect with a resulting increase in efficiency and quality of services 
rendered by these hospitals. Experience has shown that adequate medical rec- 
ords of patients, including records of services received at field installations, are 
of tremendous value in providing treatment and improving the adequacy of treat- 
ment. Without such records, costly medical procedures often must be repeated. 
We are now in process of integrating more fully our medical records procedures 
in hospitals and field health installations. 
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Increases proposed in this activity would achieve the necessary results and 
would make possible a more effective and more economical use of medical talent. 


SERVICES PROVIDED IN THE FIELD 


The diffusion of the Indian and Alaska native populations makes it imprac- 
ticable to limit availability of health services to hospitals and other central loca- 
tions. To be effective in this program, health services must be decentralized at a 
great number of locations. They must be provided extensively on an itinerant 
basis, and brought to the people at focal points on reservations, in native villages, 
at individual dwellings, and in conveniently located offices of private practition- 
ers who are available and willing to furnish needed services under contract. 

Field health services are provided at 19 health centers, 14 Indian boarding 
school infirmaries, 64 field health stations, hundreds of Indian day schools, and 
at more than 150 other transient locations. These field health activities are 
closely integrated with the operations of the hospitals and their outpatient de- 
partments. While diagnoses, limited curative treatments, and referrals for hos- 
pital care are provided, the main emphasis in field health activities is on the 
prevention of disease. 

Since most of the diseases and illnesses leading to death among Indians and 
Alaska natives could be prevented through adequate public health services fully 
adapted to their needs, it is clear that disease prevention is the key to the great- 
est improvements attainable in Indian health. Accordingly, emphasis is being 
given to this phase of our activities at all levels of operation. 


Health education 


Since the control of disease and the improvement of health depends in large 
measure on the degree of understanding of health and sickness on the part of 
the people, increased attention to health education is vital. Without a better 
understanding of these subjects, our treatment facilities and health centers can- 
not be used by the Indians and Alaska natives to the best advantage, and our 
efforts to improve their health cannot be fully effective. 

Putting into the minds of the people knowledge which they need in order to 
keep themselves healthy requires personalized communication of ideas supported 
by actual demonstrations. It requires intensive educational effort to bridge cul- 
tural differences, language barriers, and variations in community life and tribal 
economies. Finally, it requires increased work with tribal leaders and com- 
munity groups. 

All professional healthworkers serving Indians and Alaska natives participate 
to the maximum extent possible in health education. A small staff of profes- 
sional health educators coordinates these activities. This staff is angmented by 
community workers (health), most of whom are of Indian descent and all of 
whom have academic qualifications in the field of education. These staff mem- 
bers work with great effectiveness in the Indian communities, and we need 16 
more to bring our coverage to a reasonable level. On the 25,000-square-mile 
Navaho-Hopi Reservations, we need community health education aides to assist 
in this work. These would be Indians who would bring about betterment of 
health among their own people by providing health information directly to Indian 
communities. 

Since the entire Indian population cannot be served by our small health educa- 
tion staff, its efforts are centered in areas of greatest need. In 1958 the work 
of this staff still would be concentrated on reaching only about 40 percent of the 
domestic Indian population. 


Sanitation 


Gross insanitary environmental conditions and poor sanitation practices on In- 
dian reservations and in native Alaskan villages are major causes of excessively 
high incidences of diarrheal and other preventable diseases in these populations 
Use of polluted water and contaminated food, insect infestations, and over- 
crowded housing are widely prevalent among Indians and Alaska natives. 

Among many of these people, water is an extremely scarce commodity. Many 
of them lack safe supplies for drinking, cooking, and bathing. During the past 
year, fewer than 6 percent of more than 1,800 private water sources inspected 
by sanitarians of the Indian health program were found to be safe. Unsafe 
food handling practices, undue exposure to flies and other insects, improper 
waste disposal, and overcrowded housing contribute directly to disease transmis- 
sion and excessive accidents. 
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Professional sanitation staff members furnish direction and technical guid- 
ance for Indian health program sanitation activities. They provide engineer- 
ing consultative services and technical assistance to tribal groups and Federal 
agencies on determination of adequacy, development, and operation of commu- 
nity sanitation facilities as well as on the sanitation aspects of school, hospital, 
and related health facility operations. The population now covered by these 
activities embraces about 60 percent of the Indians and Alaska natives for whom 
the Public Health Service has responsibilities. 

A vital part of this program’s sanitation activities is the recruitment and 
training of Indians and Alaska natives to serve as sanitarian aids among their 
own people. These aids, under the supervision of engineers and sanitarians, 
teach and assist families in improving their environmental conditions and sanita- 
tion practices. HBighty sanitarian aids are furnishing services in 134 reserva- 
tion areas and Alaskan villages. The small increase requested for 1958 would 
provide for the coverage of 9 additional reservation areas and 15 Alaskan vil- 
lages, with 11 sanitarian aids to do this work. It also would permit increased 
services to 11 other reservations. 

Sanitation services are enthusiastically received by the Indians, and are con- 
tributing in a positive way to the development of greater initiative in health 
matters on their part. During the past year, one tribe employed its own sani- 
tarian aid and sent him to the Public Health Service course for training. Eleven 
Indian communities have inaugurated sanitary refuse and disposal systems at 
their own expense. Our sanitation activities have stimulated the development 
or improvement of more than 50 community water supply systems, including 
some multiple use systems, at tribal expense. Several tribal projects are under- 
way for improved sewage disposal, and in two areas production line methods are 
being used for construction of improved pit privies. 


Public health nursing 


The public health nurse provides emergency care to the sick and teaches pre- 
ventive health practices in homes, clinics, and boarding schools. She occupies 
a key position in preventive health, since it is she who has the most frequent 
opportunities to develop personal relationships with Indian families, win their 
confidence, and influence them in making changes in the interests of health. 

As part of her regular duties, the public health nurse holds health clinics 
and teaching conferences, and visits homes, schools, missions, and villages. She 
eares for and instructs the mother whose baby is ill with diarrhea, she sees that 
the crippled child gets needed specialist services, and she looks after the grand- 
father with tuberculosis. In many cases it falls to her to make the family under- 
stand why a sick member must be hospitalized, and to persuade the family to 
get the patient to a hospital. All of our plans for tuberculosis case finding, 
orthopedic nursing followup, maternal and child health, and rehabilitation are 
heavily dependent upon public health nursing coverage in the areas concerned. 

In an effort to prevent infant and maternal deaths, we have increased public 
health nursing services in this activity by roughly three-fourths since July 
1955. We also are placing greater emphasis than previously on public health 
nursing activities in the field of tuberculosis case finding and followup. But with 
our present public health nursing staff in the field, there still are many Indian 
groups not covered at all and others receiving only emergency service. 

To improve this situation we are asking an increase to provide for 19 addi- 
tional public health nurses, 7 practical nurses to assist them, and additional 
interpreter-drivers and clerical staff to enable the nurses to concentrate on 
giving professional services. We also are seeking to provide additional trans- 
portation for our nurses in the field. Any limitation on their mobility seriously 
reduces their effectiveness. 

With this small expansion in staff and equipment, we would be able to increase 
needed professional nursing help for expectant mothers, care of newborn babies, 
and eare of tuberculous patients and their contacts. We also would be able 
to maintain a public health nurse in every Indian boarding school with more 
than 500 children. At present, only 6 of the schools have public health nurses, 
the staff increase would enable us to add the 8 needed to complete this coverage. 


Maternal and child health 


On the availability of maternal and child health services of good quality de- 
pends, to a great extent, the health status of the next generation. Adequate 
health care of mothers and infants through this program will do much to diminish 
the high sickness and handicap rates among Indian children of preschool and 
school ages. 
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Diseases of pregnancy and complications of childbirth led to a death rate of 
6.2 per 100,000 in the Indian population during 1 year, compared with a rate of 
only 1.5 per 100,000 in the general population. It is significant that a consider- 
able number of Indian births are not attended by any physician, nurse, or 
trained midwife. Reference was made earlier to the excessive death rate among 
Indian children. 

Health services for mother and child include care of the mother during preg- 
nancy and childbirth, health supervision of the infant and preschool child, 
treatment of the sick, and instruction of parents in health care of the family. 
Much depends upon the health instruction of the mother and her understanding 
of the needs and reasons for health procedures. The properly instructed parent 
is able to assume personal and community responsibilities and make the best 
use of any local health services which might be available. Provision of the 
full range of services on an adequate basis is an important goal of the Indian 
health program. 

During the past year our small professional staff of specialists in maternal 
and child health was expanded, and for the first time a pediatrician was assigned 
in the field to provide consultation and guidance for these activities. 


Dental health services 


Dental services in the Indian health program are provided both in hospitals 
and in field locations by Public Health Service personnel, and by private dentists 
under contract. Despite considerable progress in this activity during the last 
18 months, the severity and wide prevalence of dental decay and excessive tooth 
loss continue as major health problems among Indians and Alaska natives. 

During 1956 we were able to provide reasonably adequate care for only about 
one-fourth of our beneficiaries. Our dental services are limited sharply by an 
extremely low ratio of dentists in this program to the people they must serve. 
This ratio has been reduced from 1 to 6,166 in the 1956 fiscal year to 1 to 4,868 at 
present. Because of this low ratio of dentists to patients our dental services have 
been concentrated on the children. At present, only emergency service can be 
provided for adult beneficiaries. We are seeking to improve the ratio further 
in 1958 to 1 to 3,775. 

We also are proposing to establish additional clinical facilities, to replace worn- 
out equipment, and to provide auxiliary dental personnel where needed. 


Nutrition services 


In the so-called underdeveloped countries of the world, levels of health have 
been elevated and death rates reduced dramatically by improving the diets of the 
populations. Similar results could be achieved among Indians and Alaska na- 
tives if proper nutritional measures could be applied. The diet in these segments 
of our population is seriously deficient in many respects, particularly in fruits, 
vegetables, and high quality protein foods. While the diet of these peoples is in 
part a result of their poverty, their lack of understanding of nutrition, and 
the fact that they do not have ready access to foods of high nutritional value are 
important factors in their poor health. 

There is no quick and easy way to change existing food habits which are re- 
sponsible for many of the medical-care problems and the poor physical and mental 
health which beset many of these people. However, long overdue efforts in this 
direction are getting underway. Adequate nutrition services in this program 
could bring about great improvements in the diet of Indians and Alaska natives 
in spite of their very meager resources. 

We are proposing small but important increases in this activity to enable us to 
establish nutritional services in the field, and to improve dietetic services in our 
hospitals. 

Social services 

Medical social work is a well-established service which long has been accepted 
as being essential in the operation of health programs and hospitals. Profes- 
sionally trained social workers are required to solve the extensive and compli- 
eated family and personal problems which usually accompany sickness and 
treatment. Among the Indians and Alaska natives, such problems are under- 
standably even more difficult than those encountered among other groups be- 
cause of such factors as their cultural differences, their lack of understanding— 
in many cases—of the need for treatment, the distances they must travel in 
some instances for hospitalization, and their economic depression. 

Social services as an integral part of the Indian health program are relatively 
new. With a small professional staff of 18 medical social workers, most of whom 
are at the larger hospitals, we have found that their work saves valuable time for 
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medical personnel and makes medical treatment much more effective. Our doc- 
tors, nurses, dentists, and sanitary engineers in the field have urged the addition 
of more medical social workers because their own activities are being hampered by 
the fact that many patients with social and economic problems are not accepting 
needed services or following medical advice. In recogniton of these needs and 
in an effort to bring all possible community resources to bear on the problems 
of Indian health, we are proposing a small increase in this element of our pro- 
fessional staff. 
PROGRAM FOR 1958 


The request before you for Indian health activities in the 1958 fiscal year 
provides a total of $43,990,000 for 4 major categories: Hospital health services, 
contract hospital and medical care services, field health services, and program 
direction and management services. 

Hospital health services, $24,944,000.—-Representing an increase of $2,472,900, 
this provides for further improving critically low ratios of staffs to patients, in- 
creasing the numbers of patients who can be admitted in response to rising 
demands for hospital care, increasing outpatient treatments and preventive 
activities, and training 50 additional Indians and Alaska natives for employ- 
ment as practical nurses in these hospitals. The requested increase of $2,472,900 
also includes $135,000 for higher wage board pay rates and $821,000 for the 
Government’s contribution to the civil service and social security retirement fund. 
This latter sum is a mandatory cost that is new to this appropriation. 

Contract hospital and medical care services, $9,313,000.—This provides a $1 
million increase, which permits expansion of contract services purchased from 
non-Federal hospitals, private practitioners, and other health facilities. The 
increases will make possible an improved consultation service in various medical 
specialties and expansion of services for control of tuberculosis, orthopedic 
crippling conditions, mental disorders, and emotional disturbances. It is our 
policy to provide medical care and other health services on a contract basis where 
such arrangements can result in better service to beneficiaries and economy and 
efficiency in operation of the program. 

Field health services, $7,635,000.—An increase of $1,690,400 for this activity is 
requested. The diseases which take the heaviest tolls in sickness, disability, and 
death among the Indians and Alaska natives are largely those which can and 
should be controlled by well-established public health procedures. It is to ex- 
tend the use of these procedures, and place emphasis upon prevention so that 
needs for treatment ultimately can be reduced, that we are asking for an in- 
crease. Directly affected are our activities in field diagnoses and treatments, 
communicable disease control, maternal and child health services, school health 
services, public health nursing, dental services, sanitation, social services, health 
education, and nutrition services. Included in the requested increase is a sum 
of approximately $670,000 representing the full year’s cost of new positions 
authorized in 1957 and the Government’s contribution to the civil service retire- 
ment fund and related mandatory costs. 

Program direction and management services, $2,098,000.—No increase in these 
services is provided, this request includes $51,700 needed to cover the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House action would provide $40 million against a request for $43,990,000. 
The reduction from the amount requested would eliminate all of the program in- 
creases for 1958, and would prevent the Public Health Service from proceeding 
with orderly and planned improvement of the inadequate health services for 
Indians and Alaska natives, the program which Public Law 568, 83d Congress, 
transferred to the Service. 

As a result of this reduction, the Public Health Service would be required to 
restrict its services despite the backlog of illness and disability among the Indian 
population and the mounting health needs revealed through our more intensive 
case finding and preventive health programs. The severe health deficiencies and 
great needs for more adequate health services for the Indians have been amply 
documented in the comprehensive survey of Indian health conditions made at 
the request of the House Appropriations Committee and submitted recently to 
that Committee. 

In summary, the House action would permit no program expansion for 1958, 
and would bring to a halt planned improvements which would provide better 
and more health services to the Indian people. Moreover, although the House 
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allowance is $1,225,000 over the amount appropriated for 1957, this increase is 
not sufficient to cover authorized mandatory payments which must be financed 
by the appropriation. Consequently, the sum provided by the House action is 
more than $500,000 below the amount needed in 1958 to support Indian health 
activities at the 1957 level. 

The need to reduce the disparity between the health needs of the Indians and 
the health resources available is urgent. It is requested that the estimate be 
allowed in full. Because adequate transportation is critical to the effectiveness 
of the program is is also requested that the automobile authorization be restored. 






















RAISING LEVEL OF INDIAN HEALTH 


Senator Hii. We will be very happy to have you proceed in your 
own way. 

Dr. SHaw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

During the 18 months the Public Health Service has borne full re- 
sponsibility for the Indian health program, we believe that the intent 
of Congress and the aims of the administration to initiate significant 
improvements in these health services have been carried out. Our ulti- 
mate goal is to raise the level of Indian health so that it compares 
favorably with that of the population as a whole. While our progress 
in relation to this goal is small, we are making definite and gratifying 
headway. 

Health standards among the Indians are gravely deficient. Sickness 
and death from communicable diseases are excessive, particularly 
among infants and youths. The Indian population, with its low 
standards of living is extremely difficult to reach with health services. 

Demands for hospital services are increasing and our hospital serv- 
ices are being improved to meet these needs more fully. 





TYPE OF HOSPITAL SERVICES AVAILABLE 






















All of our 56 hospitals provide both curative and preventative 
services. In addition, services are provided in 160 non-Federal hos- 
pitals under contract. 

Health services provided in the field include both medical care and 
disease prevention, with increasing stress on the latter. Included are 
services in health education, maternal and child health, sanitation, nu- 
trition, medical social work, public health nursing, and dentistry. 
Some of these services are provided on a contract basis. In providing 
these services, the objectives of the Public Health Service are: 

(1) To elevate the level of health among these beneficiaries to a 
point where it will compare favorably with that of the Nation as a 
whole; 

(2) To contribute to the growth of self-sufficiency among the In- 
dians and Alaska natives and cultivate their capacity to assume respon- 
sibility for their own health; 

(3) To develop among these peoples an understanding of modern 
medical and health services to the end that they will seek such services 
on their own initiative from whatever health resources may be avail- 
able in their communities; and 

(4) To bring about an understanding of the Indian health problem 
on the part of State and local governments and encourage these gov- 
ernments to meet the health needs of their Indian citizens on the same 
basis as the health needs of others are met. 
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HOSPITAL HEALTH SERVICE 


We have submitted a total request of $43,990,000 for Indian health 
activities, an increase of $5,215,000. This is for four major areas 
of activity. For “Hospital health service,” we are requesting $24,- 
944,000, an increase of $2,472,000. This would permit the addition 
of 218 hospital personnel—doctors, dentists, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, and nurses. It also would permit us to add 49 
medical record librarians and clerks. There would be an increase of 
160 hospital patients, on the average, each day. The Practical Nurse 
Training School at Albuquerque, N. Mex., would be expanded to pro- 
vide training for 50 additional practical nurses. Improved mainte- 
nance of the hospital plant would also be possible. 

















CONTRACT HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 






For “Contract patient care,” we request $9,313,000 an increase of 
$1 million. This would provide care for 134 additional patients a day 
in contract hospitals. It would also provide for additional services 
through private doctors, dentists, and other personnel in remote areas 
where we have no direct Public Health Service operations. 











FIELD HEALTH SERVICES 






For “Field health services” the request is $7,635,000, which is an in- 
crease of $1,690,400. This represents 126 additional health workers, 
all of whom would work in the field. Thirty-two of them would be 
concerned with preventive health. This personnel includes doctors, 
dentists, nutritionists, and health educators. There would be 19 addi- 
tional sanitarians and sanitarian aids, 41 public-health nurses and 
34 dentists and dental assistants. 












MANDATORY INCREASES 






For “Program direction and management services,” $2,098,000 is re- 
quested. This is an increase of $51,700; however, only mandatory in- 
creases are covered by the request. Overhead and management serv- 
ices would remain at the same level as this year. 

Of course, all of the added personnel would be located in the field, 
providing health services to our beneficiaries, Indians and Alaska 
natives. 

Of the total request, a sum of approximately $1,800,000 does not 
actually represent any program increase. This covers primarily the 
Government’s contributions to the civil service retirement fund, the 
full year’s cost of new positions authorized in 1957, higher wage board 
employee costs, and other mandatory increases. In previous years, 
contributions to the retirement fund were covered in separate appro- 
priations. 
















EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 








The House action would provide $40 million against a request for 
$43,990,000. This reduction from the amount requested would elimi- 
nate all of the program increases for 1958, and would prevent the 
Public Health Service from proceeding with an orderly and planned 
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improvement of the presently inadequate health services for Indians 
and Alaska natives. An expanded and improved Indian health pro- 
gram has already been approved under legislation by the two previous 
sessions of Congress. 

As a result of this reduction, the Public Health Service would be 
required to curtail its services despite the known backlog of illness and 
disability among the Indian population and the mounting health needs 
revealed through our more intensive case finding and preventive health 
programs. Health needs of the Indians are amply documented in the 
comprehensive survey of Indian health conditions made at the request 
of the Congress. 

In summary, the House action would permit no program expansion 
for 1958 and would bring to a halt planned improvements which pro- 
vide better and more health services to the Indian people. Moreover, 
although the House allowance is $1,225,000 over the amount appro- 
priated in 1957, this increase is not sufficient to cover authorized man- 
datory payments which must. be financed by the appropriation. Con- 
sequently, the sum provided by the House action is about $500,000 
below the amount needed in 1958 to support Indian health activities 
at the 1957 level. 

The need to reduce the disparity between the health needs of the 
Indians and the health resources available is urgent. It is requested 
that the estimate be allowed in full. Because adequate transportation 
is critical to the effectiveness of the program, it is also requested that 
the automobile authorization be restored. 

Senator Hirz. Then what you said, Doctor, is that instead of im- 
proving the health services for the Indians, if the House figure stands, 
you have to reduce those services ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. Somewhat—yes, sir. 

Senator Hizx. There is about half a million dollars less for those 
services than there was for this year; is that right ? 

Dr. Suaw. It would be half a million below the level of the activi- 
ties we are able to carry on in 1957, without any program increase for 
the needs that exist. 

Senator Hm. Now, you have given us a good statement, but can 
you give us some specific examples and illustrations of wherein your 
health service is failing to reach a comparable level to what we would 
term ac ceptable standards? 

Dr. Suaw. If you would permit, sir, I would like to spend just a 
few minutes and show you some of our work that we have been doing 
in the last 2 years. 

Senator Hitz. All right. 









PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN DEATHS 


Dr. Suaw. This chart shows the disparity between the general pop- 
ulation and the Indian population, distribution of deaths by age 
groups. 

You will notice that in the Indian population, 24 percent of deaths 
occur in the first year of life, compared to 7 percent in the general 
population. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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A lot of the satisfaction of my particular job in the last 3 or 4 years 
has been this: You see, deaths in the first year of life have shrunk 
by about 2 percent under the impact of our program with a corre- 
sponding increase in length of life to 65 years or older. Likewise, over 
half of the general population deaths occur after 65 years of age. 

Senator Stennis. How many years have you had this medical serv- 
ice in Public Health? 

Dr. SHaw. It was transferred to the Public Health Service on July 
1,1955. This is our second year of operation. 

Senator Srennts. So this chart, then, is based on 1 year, or 18 
months, a very short time ? 

Dr. Suaw. This is the situation in 1954. 

Senator Stennis. Oh—1954. 

Dr. Suaw. I have been in the program on loan from the Public 
Health Service for 4 years. The Public Health Service loaned officers 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for many years to administer the 
health programs. We were there as staff advisors and did not have 
the direct responsibility for operations. 

Senator Hix. That was when the administration of Indian health 
was under the Interior Department ? 

Dr. SHaw. That is right. 

Senator Hix. You were just there then as advisors, from the Public 
Health Service ? 

Dr. SuHaw. That is correct. 

Senator Hixx. But you did not administer the program as you now 
do. Is that right? 

Dr. SHaw. We did not have direct responsibility for the produc- 
tion of results as we have now. 

Senator Hizu. Now on that chart you have some other areas there 
that are indicative of something. What are they indicative of? 

Dr. Suaw. Well, in the Indian population, over half of all deaths 
occurred before the age of 44, and a third of them before the age of 20 
years of life. 


INCIDENCE OF SELECTED COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


In some areas we have the average age at time of death well below 
20 years. I think you can see the reason for that, as I leaf through 
these charts. This is the incidence of selected communicable diseases. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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The level of health with which we are struggling is about the level 
that we had in the general population over a generation ago. Pri- 
marily, the contagious and infectious diseases which have yielded to 
public health programs long since in the general population. 

Senator Hix. ‘Now, for the sake of the record, and to get the pic- 
ture clearly, name some of these diseases. 

Dr. SuHaw. Tuberculosis, dysentery, trachoma, infectious hepatitis, 
whooping cough, and other respiratory infections of that type. Some 
of them have a ratio at as high as 11 to 1. 

Senator Hii. Now, you say some of them ratio at as high as 10 to 1? 
What does that mean ? 

Dr. Suaw. The ratio of diseases and deaths in the Indian popula- 
tion as compared with the general population. 

Senator Hix. In other “words, where only 1 in the general popula- 
tion of the United States would die from 1 of these diseases today, 11 
Indians would die; is that right? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; I will clarify that as we move through these 
charts. 

Senator Hirz. All right. 


FEW INDIAN DEATHS FROM HEART DISEASE 


Dr. Suaw. This is “Death rates by cause” in the United States. 
(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Suaw. The leading cause since we have been working has be- 
come a degenerative disease, heart disease. You notice not many 
Indians are dying of heart disease, as compared with the general pop- 
ulation, because ours, the Indian, that is, is a young population, having 
succumbed to infections, accidents, influenza, pneumonia, and diseases 
of infancy, and tuberculosis; again, malignancy in this population 
group is not uncommon, but not a real threat. 

Senator Hitz. You ascribe that to the fact that so many of the 
Indians die younger and do not reach that age where malignancy is 
so common among the general population ? 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. The same thing is true of heart disease ¢ 


AVERAGE AGE OF INDIANS AT DEATH 


Dr. Suaw. Yes. The average age of the Indians at time of death 
is 39 years, as compared to over 60 years in the general population. 

Now this shows the infant death rate. I might say that about 80 
percent of all Indians whose births are reported are born in our hos- 
pitals. While we have them in the hospitals you can see we do very 
well with them, but when they go back to their homes, to the poor 
sanitation conditions, poor housing, poor food and so on, isolated, and 
away from medical services, you can see what happens. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN BABIES BORN IN HOSPITALS 


Senator DworsHakx. What is the percentage of babies that are born 
in hospitals ? 

Dr. Crontn. About 97 percent. 

Dr. Suaw. That has expanded terrifically since the Hill-Burton 
program. I think prior to that it was about 75 percent. 

This shows the incidence of tuberculosis in the Indians, compared 
to the general population. This is the rate at which they are getting 
the diseases. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Suaw. You can see the marked disparity of 750, roughly, to 
70—10 times as much. 

Senator Pastore. It is going up or down? 

Dr. Suaw. Coming down. It actually, by figures, has gone up be- 
cause of our field health services and case finding. We are going 
out and finding them, getting them on record, and the reflected sta- 
tistics show that. 

COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE OF INDIANS 


Senator Hiri. Let me ask you this question while I have it in mind, 
and maybe it should come after you finish telling this story—but how 
cooperative do you find the Indian is about his health? As you know, 
in so many of these things a lot depends on how cooperative the patient 
may be and the family may be. 

Dr. Suaw. We find that the Indians are very cooperative. We have 
a philosophy that we have carried out. I think it is sound, and I 
think it has proven itself. You must remember, these people were 
scattered over the entire United States in some 300 different bands, 
and were of many different cultures and languages. They were a 
problem to the Army ; they were conquered and mov ed and manhandled 
as prisoners of war and placed on isolated reservations and kept away 
from the main stream of contact with our culture and education and 
economic development. Over that long history we have been doing 
things to them, and for them. We feel that in handling human re- 
sources you must develop within the individual himself the desire for 
better things, and understanding and initiative to take care of their 
own welfare. In working with them on their problems, rather than 
doing things to them or for them, we bridge the barrier between the 
cultures and language. Given a logical explanation of the cause and 
effect relationship which they can understand, they have proven ex- 
ceedingly anxious to cooperate and help themselves, and I think most 
of the results we have had have been due to that. 


LOCATION OF INDIANS 


Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, may I ask where are these Indians you 
are talking about? I notice your report indicates “Alaskan natives.” 
There are Indians in Alaska? What percent are from, say, east of the 
Mississippi ? 

Dr. Suaw. I have here a map of the Indian reservations. The 13 
original colonies accept the responsibility for their own Indians, and 
have long since educated them, included them in all of their programs, 
and that problem has pretty much disappeared. 

Senator Srennis. Well they have, too, haven’t they / 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes. 
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Dr. Crontn. The Indian population, Senator, is increasing. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s get back to these 13 original colonies. You 
really have no Indians now in the 13 original colonies; no appreciable 
number ? 

Dr. Suaw. No appreciable number, and those that are there are 
the responsibility of the State, and are planned for and provided for 
by the State. 

Senator Stennis. How many? Would you venture to give a num- 
ber? 

Dr. Suaw. It is very small. 

Senator Stennis. A hundred or a thousand ¢ 


CHEROKEES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Suaw. Several thousand. I would guess 10,000. There are the 
Cherokees in North Carolina, the group that hid out in the mountains 
from General Taylor. They now number slightly over 3,000. 

The Choctaws in Mississippi are nearly the same. 

Senator Srennis. Your health problem doesn’t extend to the 
Cherokee ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I thought you said it was the responsibility of 
the State. 

Dr. SHaw. That was picked up by the Federal Government in the 
early thirties and a program developed for them. They are doing very 
well. 

SEMINOLES IN FLORIDA 


The Seminoles in Florida number about 650. Our present Indian 
— is mostly in the Western States, the 24 States, and the 

erritory of Alaska, where the reservations were established for them 
largely on a very poor economic basis, and where they have been kept 
pretty much isolated since. 

Senator Pastorr. How about Rhode Island ? 

Dr. SHaw. We don’t have a Rhode Islander here, but I don’t believe 
there are any. 

Senator Hm. I think it would be very interesting, and you can 
get this from the Bureau of the Census, if you would obtain a table 
to be put in the record indicating where all of these Indians are 
located. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated Indian health service population, by State, continental United States, 1955 
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State Indian pop- | health serv- | Indian pop- 
ulation ! ice popula- ulation ? 
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! Indian population adjusted for underenumeration of persons with mixed blood. 
2 Estimated by Program Analysis and Special Studies Branch, 


Sourees: Bureau of the Census. 1950 United States Census of Population; United States Summary, 
Genera Characteristics, Report P-B1. Table 59 was used as a base and to this was added a figure repre- 
senting the difference between number of births and deaths for each State for each year. 1950-54. 


SIZE OF NAVAHO RESERVATION 


Dr. Cronin. Senator Pastore, in order to give you some idea of the 
terrific job involved in case finding among the Indians, this Navaho 
Reservation, which is in a 4-State area, is about 275 miles from east to 
west and 175 miles from north to south. This is an area as big as the 
State of West Virginia. There are two hard-surfaced roads on it. 
The Indians live a nomadic life, and their total environment is very 
primitive. Their habits are very primitive. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION PROBLEM 


One of the big problems among all the Indians really gets down to 
health education and sanitation. We cannot go out and preach to the 
Indian that he should wash his hands before he eats and then not see 
that he has any soap and water with which to wash his hands. 

We cannot tell him to do things like we do in terms of human excreta 
and so on, and not give him something like privies or sanitary facilities 
that more nearly approach ours. 

After all, the final goal is to get the Indian in a position where he 
would want to live beside me and I would want to live beside him. In 
= words, we should make him a first-class citizen like everybody 
else. 
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That has been a terrific job and it requires an appreciation of human 
resources. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you going’ to be able to attain that objec- 
tive, as long as you keep Indians on reservations? 

Dr. Cronin. I think the whole thing boils down to a phased-out 
situation. 

I think it is the responsibility of every citizen, since we are the Gov- 
ernment of this country, to try to get the Indian off the reservation and 
on an economic base that will support him. This can only be accom- 
plished when that Indian himself wants to get off, because his sense of 
values may not be such that he wants to live in communities such as we 
live in. You just do not do these things overnight. It can’t be done 
on a revolutionary basis. It has to be done on an evolutionary basis. 

Under the best phasing possible, it is going to take some time. In 
other words, I would like to be able to say r that everybody in this room 
would still be here when all of these Indians get to living on the same 
sound stable base as you and I. 


DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF INDIAN BUREAU 


Senator DworsHak. The Indian Bureau was established when ? 

Dr. SHaw. In 1849. 

Senator DworsHak. Over a century ago. 

Dr. Cronty. That is right. I feel the emphasis in the Indian pro- 
gram seems to have been primarily on natural resources, which is the 
basic function of the Department ‘of the Interior. They do very fine 
work. Our emphasis in the Public Health Service is from the human 
resources aspect. The basic approach to the problems involved is some- 
what different. 

Now the phasing requires the assistance from the total people of the 
country and the Federal Government, by way of support of all kinds. 

The next step might be a demonstration program, where so much 
money could be made available for projects, when the States and the 
Indians are willing to take the responsibility for plans and opera- 
tions to the extent that they can take on the responsibility. 

Then eventually, when the culture and language barriers have been 
bridged, the disparity in the level of disease and disability has disap- 
peared and the Indians and States are really able to assume the re- 
sponsibility, we will get to the point where they will need no other 
benefits from the Federal Congress than we all do. That is going to 
take time, of course. 


INDIAN BIRTHRATE COMPARED TO WHITE 


Senator Pastore. What is the Indian birthrate by comparison gen- 
erally with the white? 

Dr. SHaw. About 34 compared to 25. 

Senator Pastore. Their birthrate is about one arid one-half times 
ours ? 

Dr. Crontn. The total Indian population is about 470,000, not count- 
ing the 35,000 Alaskan natives, who really are not all Indians. 
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ALASKA NATIVES 


I spent 7 months in Alaska and there are about 35,000 people eligible 
for care. In Alaska, the natives within the scope of the program, are a 
combination of the Chelaris, Shoshone, Haida, and Aleut North Amer- 
ican Indians, plus the Alaskan Eskimo. After the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia the Alaskan native fit into this total responsibility of the 
Federal Government and was included in the Indian Health program. 

Senator DworsHak. As long as you keep the Indians on the reserva- 
tions it is not difficult, especially in the case of the Navahos, to provide 
health for them in their environment. But they have to leave reserva- 
tions in order to get employment and they become integrated in the 
population, is that correct ? 


ECONOMY RELATED TO HEALTH 


Dr. Crontn. I think that is correct, Senator, but I also think first of 
all, the economy of any people is directly tied up with its health and 
vice versa. I think when the situation is considered there has to 
be created in the mind of the Indian an actual need for good health. 
If you can create that feeling in his mind, and that is our basic job, 
in other words, we should get ‘his sense of values up in regard to health 
and then you can follow along with all these other things, such as 
occupational and vocational training, and all of that. He should be 
educated so that he can go out and take his place in the community. 


HOSPITALS FOR NAVAHOS 


Senator DworsHak. In the case of the Navahos, are you not builc l- 
ing the hospitals in the area with the implication they are going to 
remain in that section indefinitely ? 

Dr. Crontn. No, sir. I think the hospitals are not being built on 
that basis. They are being built on the basis of where the people are. 
It is very difficult. I don’t think that it would be accepted if we came 
in for funds for a fleet of helicopters to transport the sick Indians to 
Albuquerque or Phoenix or some place like that. I don’t think it would 
work. After all, to get a man in an airplane he has to agree to get 
into it. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am not arguing. I am just asking on what 
basis you are planning that program, because it is a little difficult for 
me to reconcile this building. First, may I say that I am in full 
sympathy, wholehearted sympathy with what your objectives are, 
but I am questioning whether, in concentrating ¢ all of these advantages 
in health and education in the areas where the Navahos now reside, 
whether it will not be more difficult, increasingly more difficult to get 
them out of that area so they can get employment like other Ameri- 
cans? Would not the tendency be to remain in that area in order to 
take advantage of all of these fine health and educational opportunities 
that we have provided for them ? 
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Dr. Cronrn. If that happens, we have failed in our job and I don’t 
think we will fail in the job, because I think our goals are true goals 
and I think our hospitals are primarily health centers for these com- 
munities. They are places where not only are gall bladders remowed 
and sick people are treated but also out of which flows good health 
education, and good information so the Indians can benefit. 


SHIPROCK HOSPITAL 


Dr. Suaw. As to specific information on the Navahos, there is the 
Shiprock Hospital, which is at Shiprock, N. Mex.; it is true it is the 
center of the desert, but there is also found there terrific oil, gas, and 
mineral deposits and the San Juan irrigation project is underway. A 
very large productive community activity is developing. 


HOSPITAL AT GALLUP 


The other hospital is going in Gallup, which is on a railroad and 
which will be a center of manufacturing and will have transportation 
and communications of all types and be a center of employment for 
the Navahos. 

Senator Dworsuak. Then you envision some agricultural and edu- 
cational development in the area so that it will not be necessary for 
the Indians to leave there? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We have resisted pressures to locate hospitals 
out in the middle of that terrific reservation. We are meeting the need 
by cheaper health centers, public health care and the clinic type of 
operation. 

INCREASE IN ADMISSIONS TO HEALTH FACILITIES 


Now this shows the increase in admissions to our health facilities, 
which has been considerable. This will give a better index of the type 
and extent of service than do the average daily patient figures. Be- 
cause of the increase in medical services and doctors and so on, we have 
been able to decrease the length of time it takes to cure them. So the 
average patient stay is not going up, but the number of patients re- 
ceiving treatment and cure has gone up very materially. This is the 
hospital patient load showing the increases that have occurred. 

(The following charts were submitted :) 
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Dr. Suaw. This chart shows the outpatient treatments. We feel it 
is our job to keep them well, keep them working, keep them vertical 
rather than horizontal, so to speak, so our efforts are directed along 
those lines, using every opportunity to impart information to them 
which they can use in an overall situation which will assist them in 
protecting themselves from the infectious diseases. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE 


Dr. Suaw. Here you can see the effect of the impact of the program 
on the tuberculosis death rates. It is very marked. It is improving, 
We are now in a position to hospitalize every Indian we can find with 
tuberculosis who will accept it. We have, I think, a sufficient number 
of beds and all we have to do is keep at it and this will improve with 
time. 

Senator Dworsuak. Does that include the Alaskan natives? 

Dr. Suaw. The Alaskan native improvement is even more pro- 
nounced. 

Senator Stennis. What period of time does that chart cover that 
you just showed us ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. It starts in 1948 and runs through 1954. 

Senator Srennis. Was that the beginning of your tenure, I mean 
the Public Health Service? You only had it directly for 18 months. 

Dr. Suaw. No; that was the beginning of the expanded program in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the impetus of my predecessor, 
Dr. Foard, where the first major resource expansion was brought into 
the program. 
Senator Stennis. So you would date your chart from that time ? 
Dr. Suaw. Yes. 








CARE OF INDIANS 





WHO REFUSE HOSPITALIZATION 


Senator Pasrorr. What do you do, if anything, in cases where they 
will not accept hospitalization ? 

Dr. SHaw. We first try to convince Indians with tuberculosis that 
they should be hospitalized. Many of these people have never been 
over 50 miles away from home and have not had contact with the white 
society and are not educated and cannot speak the language. They 
are also from a different culture and interpret things differently. In 
the case of the Navaho, we use the medicine man just as we would 
use a preacher in our own society. They have been very helpful in 
convincing patients to accept medical treatments. Failing in this 
we attempt to get the Indian to come to the outpatient departments 
and health centers and keep them under chemotherapy for their own 
treatment at home and protect their families as best we can in the 
same way. 

Senator Hitz. It makes it much more difficult though, to protect 
their family, does it not, when they are at home with them? 

Dr. Suaw. It is more difficult, but with periodic examinations, skin 
tests for tuberculosis, and the use of chemotherapy again, at the first 
sign, we have materially cut down the incidence and I think as time 
goes on the impact will be showing up much better. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask a further question concerning the 
women. Very few of these women speak English, is that correct? 

Dr. Suaw. It varies. 

Senator Stennis. Even out on the large reservations ? 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct. However, the larger the reservation the 
greater their isolation and the more likely they are not to speak Eng- 


lish. 
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INDIAN DOCTORS 


Senator Stennis. Do you have any Indian doctors, Indians who are 
doctors that serve with your department ? 

Dr. SHaw. We have, I think, 1 or 2—1 dentist and 1 doctor. There 
is somewhat of a problem there. Our first Navaho is in medical school. 
That is the first time we have had, in this program, a member of that 
group. There is another point, however, that once the Indian receives 
his education he is inclined not to go back. He has had a look at better 
things and he likes them. He is a good influence, though, for the 
rest of them, but he is inclined not to go back. If he does go back, he 
may be somewhat isolated from his people because he is too far ahead 
of them. It is a matter of slow transition and education over a period 
of time with the younger generation. I think it will take a little time. 


IMPROVEMENT IN INDIAN DEATII RATE 


Now this is the infant death rates which show the impact of our 
sanitation program. Already you can see how the infant death rate 
is showing improvement with the work in the family. 

Senator Hitt. We might put this chart in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Senator Hixx. Now, Doctor, as I understand, as a result of the sur- 
vey which has been made, you have certain goals and certain objec- 
tives which you are trying to move toward, is that right? 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct, sir. The survey which is here, and which 
has been released, documents the diseases which I have been referring 
to quite extensively. It documents the need for services and sets the 
level of the program that ultimately should be reached to meet the 
needs before the disease rates come into balance with the general popu- 
lation. Decreased expenditures will follow naturally after that. The 
program level has been placed at $60 million to $65 million per year, 
which could, and should, be built up over a period of 5 to 10 years, 
depending particularly on getting facilities in these isolated areas, 
and on the availability of resources generally. The rate of change 
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will depend on the amount. of resources made available. That is why, 
as a physician struggling for his patient, so to speak, I view with con- 
cern any lack of expansion next year if that should be the ultimate 
decision of the Congress. I think however we could make many im- 
provements next year as we have for the last 2 years. 
Senator Hitt. You mean if you are allowed the budget estimate? 
Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hixxi. Or if you are not allowed the budget estimate? 
Dr. Suaw. We continue at the present level of operations. 


MISSISSIPPI HOSPITAL COSTS 


Senator Srennis. I have a question: I don’t know that you have 
the figures, but I remember that in Philadelphia, Miss., you had what 
we call an Indian hospital. There are 3,500 Indians in Mississippi, 
according to your tabulation here. Do you have any comparative cost 
with what it was requiring to operate that hospital for 1 year as com- 
pared with what you are doing there now? I think it might be quite 
revealing. 

Dr. Suaw. I do not have it available here. We will be happy to 
submit it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Data on operation of the Indian hospital, Philadelphia, Miss., fiscal years, 1953-56 


Operation under Bureau of Indian Affairs | Operation 
_____ | under Public 
Health 
1955 Service, 1956 





Total patient-days-_-____-- : .é 5, 5, 001 6, 169 
Total outpatient treatments___._...........___- 5,3 ; 3, 394 8, 123 
Total annual cost -_- : $86, 000 $108. 000 
Average cost per patient per day-_-____---- — 3. .6 $17. 24 $17. 52 


Senator Srennis. I think it would have some bearing on the whole 
case, not that particular installation. You are doing that on a con- 
tract basis there, I think. 

Dr. Saw. It was increased approximately from $14 per patient 
per day to $17.50 per patient per day. At the time of the transfer 
we were without full time physicians and operated the hospital with 
part-time contract physicians. 

Senator Stennis. But you serve more Indians now or less? 

Dr. Suaw. Well that is the average cost per patient per day. The 
number of patients has increased too, but this is the unit cost. 

Senator Stennis. Well you mean it is costing you more to take care 
of one patient per day under your present system than it did in operat- 
ing the hospital ? 

Dr. Suaw. The costs have gone up due to inflation. We do have 
a minimally adequate staff now that we did not have before, both 
from the standpoint of physician coverage, nurses and dentists. Like- 
wise the outpatient department has materially expanded and our svrv- 
ices have been reaching more patients in that way, but the lengtl: of 
stay has also decreased, so that the cost for caring for one patient, 
I think, has remained fairly constant. I would have to check that to 
be sure, but generally that is a true statement. 

913595741 
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Senator Srennis. Let’s get the figures on that, because it will be 
a commentary on the systems, because I was sure there would be a 
great reduction as a whole in these and I am sure, in good faith, there 
would be a great reduction in cost under the new system as compared 
to operating at the hospital itself. 
Dr. Suaw. Well, you can only speak in terms of service. 
Senator Srennis. Yes. I would just like to get those figures. 
Dr. SHaw. We would be happy to give them to: you. 
Senator Hitt. Dr. Cronin, have you something to add ? 
REASON FOR INCREASED COSTS 

Ir. Cronin. I would like to make this comment to back up Dr. 
Shaw’s statement. What you get isa variety of services. The national 
average cost of community hospitals is at least $7 to $10 more than 
this cost that has been quoted as around $17 a day. The national 
average today is around $26 in all of the community hospitals and 
Dr. Shaw did explain that part of the increase in cost is due to the in- 
crease required in payment for services because the cost of living is 
going up. 

Senator Srennis. I was not critical and I want the entire picture, 
but at the same time it helps us to gage these estimates about what 
will be done. 

Dr. Suaw. I might add this one other word. Just a building alone 
does not constitute a hospital. It takes physicians and other health 
personnel to deliver services. 

Senator Srennis. That is really elemental, Doctor, but I don’t 
see why you object to giving figures. Let’s get the picture. 

Dr. Suaw. We do not object. When we got the hospital there were 
no physicians in it. We now have two full-time physicians. 

Senator Stennis. I am not going to suggest that you go back to the 
hospital. But these are the only Indians I know any thing about and 
I do know their living conditions and I know their attitude and I 
talked to them on the highway and elsewhere. 

Senator Hitz. And you will get those figures for us for the record ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnax. Dr. Shaw, in your statement you said the funds 
requested in this budget are to provide medical care and public health 
service for approximately 370,000 Indians including 35,000 Alaskan 
natives. Elsewhere in your statement you said that ther are 472,000 
fullblood and mixed-blood Indians within the continental limits of the 
United States. What is the situation as to the 102,000 not included in 
this category receiving medical attention, the difference between 370,- 
000 and 472,000 ? 

INDIANS WHO HAVE LEFT RESERVATION 


Dr. Suaw. Those are primarily Indians that have left the reserva- 
tion and are still identified as Indians in other localities where this 
eens does not provide services, such as in Los Angeles where you 
1ave well over 10,000 Indians now relocated and working in the manu- 
facturing plants there. It is the same in Chicago and other metro- 
politan areas. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do they lose their privileges as far as medical 
attention is concerned ? 
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Dr. Suaw. They become integrated into the local comunity and they 
are on an economic base so they can support themselves and they do. 
At present the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under their relocation pro- 
gram, is financing medical and hospital coverage, I think, for the first 
year of their leaving. 

Senator Dworsuax. They have to remain on the reservations in 
order to qualify for this service? 


SITUATION AT LAPWAI, IDAHO 


Dr. Suaw. We approach it from the standpoint of service areas. 
You have a community of Indians, a community being an area such 
as around Lapwai, Idaho, where you have a marked disparity between 
the Indian health situation and the general population health situa- 
tion. We try to approach that problem as one of being a community 
problem in primarily an Indian community, so that for Indians in 
need of health services, who are not able to pay their bills and who are 
rejected by the local community for services, we do anything we can 
to assist them in the solution of their problem and to improve their 
health and keep them on the job. 

Senator Dworsuax. Well is your answer that those people, those 
Indians, when they leave the reservation, are entitled to this health 
service or are they not? 

Dr. Crontn. Well they are entitled to it, Senator Dworshak, from 
a philospohical point of view, but they don’t get it because there are no 
facilities in San Diego that we have to give the Indian this care. He 
can come back to his reservation and still get his care. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many would actually come back to the 
reservation? They probably would get along wherever they are re- 
siding and do the best they can. Now does that raise this technical 
question as to whether or not you are justified in increasing constantly 
your health facilities or reservations when, on the other hand, your 
primary objective is to encourage the Indian to leave the reservation ? 
Are those two aims compatible ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. We think they are and we think we are planning 
the program accordingly in that we do not intend to build hospitals 
and clinics wherever there may be Indians. We intend to work with 
the local communities and with the organized Indian bodies and in- 
dividual Indian families to assist them, first, in understanding the 
need for modern medical care, and to encourage their willingness to 
go and ask for it. 


ENCOURAGING INDIANS TO LEAVE RESERVATION 


Senator Dworsnak, I do not disagree with anything you are saying, 
Doe tor, but you have said that you envision a constant growth and 
expansion in this health program. Now what is the limit? On the 
other hand, you do concede that you are encouraging the Indians to 
me the reservations, are you not? 

. Suaw. Yes. 

hie DworsHak. Well, can you explain those two divergent aims, 

by constantly providing more and more health facilities on the reser- 
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vations while at the same time you are encouraging Indians to leave 
the reservations and as more of them leave, obviously there will be less 
and less need for health facilities on the reservation. 

Dr. Saw. From the standpoint of planning the facility itself, we 
take that into very careful consideration as to its ultimate use in the 
long run. The second thing is, you have an Indian population with 
marked quantities of infectious disease, which is an added burden on 
the Indian himself, which he must carry and which interferes with 
his welfare, his work habits and his integration. The third thing is, 
if he leaves the reservation and moves into a community with these in- 
fectious diseases he is interpreted as being a threat to that community, 
and interferes with his acceptance and integration. There is a back- 
log here which must be corrected from a health point of view before 
the movement and integration can take place in a satisfactory manner. 
In addition the Indian population is increasing 2 to 3 percent per year 
which is about the same as the out migration of the Indians from the 
reservations. 

Senator Dworsnax. When you get that backlog pretty well taken 
care of and dissipated there will be less need for hospitals on reserva- 
tions as the Indians leave the reservations for integration in our 
population ? 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. You are keeping that in mind constantly. 


POLICY ON CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Dr. SHaw. We are keeping that in mind certainly where capital 
investments are involved and with regard to the capital investments 
we do make, we are attempting in every way to make them in locations 
where they will be of ultimate use for the community. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS IN PRIOR YEARS 


Senator Dworsuak. I have one question and will you supply this 
for the record: Frequently, emotionalism dominates Americans as they 
think—especially in the case of Navahos—they think they are not 
getting the attention they are entitled to, to improve the living stand- 
ards among Indians. You say you go back to 1948. I served on the 
House Appropriations Committee almost 15 years ago and used to 
listen to the budget presented by the Interior Department on behalf 
of the Indians and sometimes I wonder if we are making the progress 
that we should. Now, to be specific, will you provide for the record 
how much money was appropriated for the Indian health service and 
let’s go back to 1948 when your charts originated. Can you provide 
that for the record? 

Mr. Key. Yes. There isa problem, Senator, which I should point 
out to you. When the funds were appropriated to the Department of 
the Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, it was a total appropria- 
tion for the Indians services and we have found it somewhat difficult to 
break down precisely the amount which was for this purpose as dis- 
tinguished from the amounts which were for other purposes; but we 
will make the best estimate we can. 

Senator DworsHax. Do you now have a breakdown, you can supply 
for the record? 
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Make it on an annual basis so we can see whether it is true that there 
has been a constantly increasing budget to take care of the Indian 
health services, whether they be under the supervision of the Interior 
Department or as now under the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. I think that would be information that might well indi- 
cate whether we have provided the funds in the past. You will do 
that ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Thank you. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Federal appropriation for health services among{ United] States* Indians” and* Alaska 
natives 








{an-years ! | Appropriated | Year Man-years ! | Appropriated 
funds funds 


| 





PpiareRhendtischokaas 2, 563 $8, 782, 405 || 1953.................- 3, 008 $21, 444, 765 
Pe alhsccabscnhsanen | 2, 774 CS Ve aa 3, 098 21, 433, 971 
Di delved dnpebweniece 2, 797 SS, Gee 1 Seeger ccnccamiccns- 3, 364 24, 274, 747 
oe Kf ae 2, 872 16, O07, GES TT Bees chimcccccmu dase 4,175 34, 990, 000 
ee 2, 999 eR Ee ee aes 4, 672 38, 775, 000 





1 Man-years not available 1948 through 1953; figures for those years represent employment as of June 30. 


Nore.—Increases in appropriations since 1948 reflect— 

1. Increase of 50,000 in the number of potential beneficiaries of the program. 

2. Increase of 2,021 in average daily patient load in PHS Indian and contract hospital facilities (an 
additional 740,000 days of care per year). 

3. Increase of 300,000 outpatient treatments annually in hospitals and health centers. 

4. Increases in beneficiaries of the program and in services required necessitated a doubling of staff 
to provide only basic minimal services. 

5. Improvements in quality of care and some expansion of service. 

6, Rising costs of supplies, equipment, and contractual services and mandatory increases in personne) 
costs, such as pay increases and employee benefits. 

7. Material expansion of program in Alaska, resulting in an expansion of over $10 million since 1948. 

8. Substantial amounts spent for control and treatment of tuberculosis in recent years account for 
35 to 40 percent of total program costs. 


Estimated* Indian and Alaska native health program beneficiary population 















Year: Population Year: Population 
STE obintaat aesdcodcasamieaaedied 315, 9C0 iin setts cnrescndeentinedstaienaeaaamaaae 343, 300 
Ds inctiadats wasdvicdce naan $22, 2C0 TEM oor aud gscnteicocasaniaccoiasdaanannn 351, 400 
EE ie iitinecee en  e ee 328, 700 Sede Scien aces 359, 400 


accagy sina saeapeniamaen 335, 900 7 





1 Population estimates are based on data from the Bureau of the Census for 24 States 
with Federal Indian reservations, with adjustment for underenumeration in certain areas. 
Between the census years, figures are adjusted annually for reported births and deaths, 
received from the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


Senator Hizu. That would be helpful information. Now, Doctor, 
you are going to address yourself to the next subject, “Construction 
of Indian health facilities.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN 
HEALTH; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 









“Construction of Indian health facilities: For construction, major repair, im- 
provement, and equipment of health and related auxiliary facilities, including 
quarters for personnel; preparation of plans, specifications, and drawings; acqui- 
sition of sites; purchase and erection of portable buildings; and purchase of 
trailers ; [$8,762,000] $5,800,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That such expenditures may be made through the Department of the Interior.” 
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Amounts available for obligation 














7 
| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation estimate allowance 

ee Ne Cee | $8, 762, 000 $5, 800, 000 $3, 096, 000 

Additions: Unobligated balance brought forward_..-..-----_- 3, 641, 561 | 7, 851, 400 7, 851, 400 

Deductions: Unobligated balance carried forward_..._.....--- 7, 851, 400 7, 851, 400 | 7, 851, 400 

Total obligations..................-.....-.-..----.------| 4,552,161 | 5,800,000 | "3, 096, 000 
| 





Obligations by activities 


| a} : | 


1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | 1958 House allowance 

















Activity eS ee | pee a Se 
Positions} Amount Positions} Amount Positions| Amount 

us bb | Be ts SS Dh ek ee 

1. Hospitals and clinies- J Fey | $1, 512, 030 |_____- $650, 000 | 0 

. Personnel quarters. -- encase: See io sate} 2, 054, 000 | a5 2e5-] 

3. Alterations... -- ; | 1,625, 400 2, 596, 000 --| $2, 596, oo 

4. Other plant facilities. __ a 0 | * 500, 00 | | 500, 000 
I— —_—| ———__$_—| 

Total obligations... oe | 4,552,161 | 123 | 5:800,000 } tn | 3, 096, 000 

| 





! The positions are"scheduled under a contract allocation to the Pipettes of the Interior and are not 


assigned directly to the activities; duties are performed in connection with the individual projects within 
all activities. 


EFFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1. Hospitals and clinics 


A request of $650,000 for 16 new and replacement of 8 inadequate substandard 
field health facilities was not allowed by the House. Sixteen new clinics had 
been planned in remote areas where no indian health facility exists. The eight 
clinics to be replaced are inadequate to provide proper medical care. 


Activity No. 2. Quarters 


Inadequate and slum-like housing in remote locations where no rental housing 
is available has seriously hampered the recruitment and retention of professional 
medical staff. The House reduction of $2,054,000 would prevent the construc- 
tion of 118 urgently needed permanent housing units. Against large known needs 
for permanent housing units, only 325 temporary houses and trailers and 69 
permanent units have been authorized through 1957. 


Activity No. 3, Alterations 


The House allowed the request of $2,596,000 to completely modernize 5 PHS 
Indian Health hospitals in line with minimum Hill-Burton standards and make 
major improvements in 2 others. 


Activity No. 4. Other plant facilities 

The House allowed the request of $500,000 for water supply, sewage and power 
facilities which must be corrected if Public Health Service Indian health hos- 
pitals and clinics are to continue in use. Projects requested for 1958 are in 11 
hospitals and 1 clinic. 








a 
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Obligations by objects 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


























priation estimate allowance 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Average number of all employees. _..............-..---.----- 2 0 0 
ie SRENOGIIE RONNIE... caw a in eananannnncenn ianninstinsienneiiil $15, 000 0 0 
07 Other contractual services. -_............-...-.-...- dasieseee 10, 000 $100, 000 $53, 400 
| “TMMNCEE GUE INO Son co nnausenusencunnaiiinniemmeie 2, 173, 816 1, 200, 640, 500 
Total, Public Health Service................---.--... em 2, 198, 816 1, 300, 000 693, 900 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR cor, ee 
Total number of permanent positions__................--.- 11 23 11 
Average number of all employees-__-_-.-_-.-- ou oa ll 23 ll 
Number of employees at end of year__...........-.-..------- ll 23 11 
Sk: ee es sees wean heee PR ee es ~~ $65, 000 <r $135, 000 $65, 250 
02 Travel. : fa Bn CREE HT ne : 13, 000 28, 000 15, 000 
03 Transportation of things... ag dteihatiniisatwseemisiaiied d 500 700 400 
04 Communication services nin bnmactennin weet enhsaebiibich | 3, 600 4, 400 2, 300 
0, see Ger ED OO nnn  cocuccacuuouemcauindnaes | 3,000 3,7 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ots alndngitaeians 5, 400 6, 600 3, 500 
07 Other contractual services_ --......-.- apyebdeiacs 49, 845 58, 100 | 31, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. -_- . = neGuamenniianha | 9, 000 11, 000 5, 800 
eo Pt ee. sin ts teaniaaabveteieacall 18, 000 22, 000 11, 800 
10 Lands and structures-__-.-___- : <<a ites ameaean 2, 186, 000 4, 221, 725 2, 261, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -__................- 0 | 8, 775 4, 050 
pnliessaeaenianasenst ese ecehisshelianraniaetoanneaiirdis 
Total, Department of the Interior...................-.- 2, 353, 345 4, 500, 000 2, 402, 100 
Tocah qn 55 ESO RO. cocooreaman ..| 4,552,161 | 5,800,000 | 3,096, 000 
| 
Summary of changes 
I90T RCTUET WITOTIRIIUIT..... <> cheese aceeratetenietas Scenes $8, 762, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward ____.-..-__-________-___ 3, 641, 561 
Unobligated balance carried forward__...-..--...-----.-.-- —7, 851, 400 
Ac, Geer Ga i oc asec es ice ieeneies 4, 552, 161 
Nonrecurring items (obligations) : 
RUE IETIS TU Cee ans eno carton ic danhineabee ie nianaiatnadeetaia 1, 512, 030 
Personnel quarters_.._------- pon ALS we a Ce Se te 1, 414, 73 
RRR oie beta ee ee smi ac ae ie eet ae ween coe eee 1, 625, 400 
TT i Na i 4, 552, 161 
BESOGCR TOG RDP TORTI ocncinescies teagietndin tan 0 
1966 appropriation reqtett..... 2266. cto ane 5, 800, 000 
Positions | President’s | Positions} | House 
| estimate | allowance 
For mandatory items aaa cara 0 ; 0 
For program items: | 
Hospitals and clinics--_...- sekttcsenaeeee 0 | $650,000 | 0 | 0 
Personne] quarters ee 5 ae 0 | 2,054,000 | 0 0 
Alterations ae ci 0 | 2.596.000 0 | $2,596, 000 
Other plant facilities. .........-- wt 3 | 0 | 500, 000 0 500, 000 
Total Cees TOCUNING  . Ws nn ccdszsccss cea 123 | 5,800,000 i | 3, 096, 000 


1 The positions are scheduled under a contract allocation to the Department of the Interior and are not 


assigned directly to the activities; duties are performed in connection with the individual projects within 
all activities. 
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Construction of Indian health facilities appropriation, 1958 
1. HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


Estimate | House allow 
ance 


No facilities presently available: 
Cheyenne River, 8. Dak. (west segment) 
Norris, 8. Dak. (near Rosebud) 

Replacements of existing inadequate health units: 
SRN, B00 Eb Lo. dL oth ettwandvecubionoudenueosasemsvnaadadsaied | 
a rr tn ne anaonechudiews, 
SP, I. Oe hn scn diilndd datas ddbdeuadsdadstbcddidbideauwhlcebt 
Nae IN apt aE oc cb Cote saeeccnccnesdhenbaccnsccecnassecsscon 
RANE VON, te MOOR nn. (cco cnn ncadocennandedducsbobldaLeaboukueok 
San Felipe Pueblo, N. Mex 
Bemte BMPs MOOR... -ccecccnnccccsd 
Tesuque Pueblo, N. Mex 
Aneth, Utah 
Navajo Mountain, Utah 
Mexican Hat, Utah_-............. > cquudaubenondadnagasedeessnaba 
Kaibito, Ariz 





SBBRRBSSSBB! 
232355555 


ny 
= = 
z= 


Replacement of existing clinic with a new facility: Gila Crossing, Ariz 
Construction of new clinical building to replace present inadequate 
structure: Peach Springs, Ariz 
No facilities presently available: 
Rocky Boy, Mont., to provide more adequate facilities 
Arapaho, Wyo., to replace trailer housed facility 
Heart Butte, Mont 
Construction of a new combination clinic and quarters for the public health 
nurse to replace the present inadequate quarters and clinic: 
Gambell, Alaska-. -- At 30, 000 
I en casket Sibiu 30, 000 


RR 
= 8 


BR 
oe 
ss 
ooo So cocoococeoceoceocoo oo 


| 
Total for construction of clinics for 1958 650, 000 | 


2. PERSONNEL QUARTERS 


Urgently required housing units listed by Indian health area: | 
Aberdeen (30 units) siete Mle cil $320, 000 
Albuquerque (33 units) _...-_----- Re ne so oe 493, 000 | 
Phoenix (28 units) _.--- bennett las Shade ie th tld enweeb 409, 000 | 
Portland (6 units) _....-- 89, 500 | 
Alaska (21 units) __---- net os pps ii nate ae oe ataeenea heed 520, 000 | 





Total personnel quarters for all areas (118 units) - 
Architect and site inspection costs_-. 





coliloolooooo 


Total personnel quarters for 1958 | 2, 054, 000 | 


3. ALTERATIONS 


| 
Available Estimate House allow- 
1957 955 ance 


| 
ea cs 


Modernization of Hospitals in line with minimum Hill-Burton 
standards: | 
Pine Ridge Hospital, Pine Ridge, S. Dak., (47 beds)_.....---- $13, 000 | $418, 000 
Rosebud Hospital, Rosebud, S. D: < (36 bec is) _- | 23, 500 | 515, 500 
Hopi Reservation Hospital, Keams Canyon, Ariz., (38 beds) _| 21, 000 | 588, 000 
Fort Apache Hospital, White River, Ariz., (: »ds) | 21, 000 542, 000 | 
Blackfeet Hospital, Browning, Mont., (35 beds)_...-...._-__-} 13, 500 432, 500 | 


Total modernization program | 92, 000 | 2, 496, 000 | 
Other projects: | 
Fort Belknap Hospital, Harlem, Mont ms55 | 75, 000 
To refurbish top floor for use of inpatients and convert | | 
first floor to outpatient clinics, laboratory, X-ray and | 
dental facilities. | 
Bethel Hospital, Bethel, Alaska 25, 000 
To provide for autopsy and mortuary stor: age facili- 
ties. The Bethel Hospital does not have such facilities | 
at present. 


Total other projects 100, 000 | 


Total alteration for 1958 ec | 2, 596, 000 | Ris 
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Construction of Indian health facilities appropriation, 1958—Continued 
4. OTHER PLANT FACILITIES 


1958 estimate | House allow- 
ance 


Eastern Navajo Hospital, Crownpoint, N. Mex_..___- 2 $50, 000 $50, 000 
Construct additional water storage facilities and extend water and sewer 
lines to serve health facilities. 
Chinle Health Center, Chinle, Ariz 50, 000 50, 000 
Construct additional water storage facilities and extend water and sewer 
lines to serve the health facility and adjoining housing. 
Zuni Hospital, Zuni, N. Mex 40, 000 40, 000 
Construct new sewerage treatment facilities and extend water and sewer 
lines to serve health facilities. 
Talihina Medical Center, Talihina, Okla 10, 000 10, 000 
Construct butane storage and distribution system, water reservoir and 
incinerator. 
Western Shoshone Hospital, Owyhee, Nev 9, 000 9, 000 
Construct morgue. 
Walker River Hospital, Schurz, Nev 20, 000 
New sewerage system. 
Hoopa Valley Hospital, Hoopa, Calif. , ss 5 60, 000 
Construct new water supply and sewerage systems. 
Crow Agency Hospital, Crow Agency, Mont 
Construct and equip new heating plant. 
Anchorage Hospital, Anchorage, Alaska._..............-.-.-----..----....-- 
Replace water system and construct emergency electrical system. 
Bethel Hospital, Bethel, Alaska 
Provide standby water facilities. 
Kanakanak Hospital, Kanakanak, Alaska 
Construct concrete reservoir for water system. 
TRA, TAORIEOL, “TOROU, BRR eo Sin wera nwe cccandateecoqucoanpecnen 
Construct new water system. 


Total, other plant facilities for 1958 
Total estimate for 1958 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Shaw, do you have a prepared statement on the 
construction of Indian health facilities ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Yes; I have filed the statement. 

Senator Hutz. The statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ON CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 






































Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the request before you for 
$5,800,000 for the construction of Indian health facilities includes $650,000 for 
building 24 field clinics, $2,054,000 for 118 urgently needed personnel quarters, 
2,596,000 for modernization of 5 hospitals, and $500,000 for the correction of 
serious deficiencies in other plant facilities. I will briefly detail the need for 
the full 1958 request of $5,800,000 and indicate the effect of the House reduction. 

At the request of the Committee on Appropriations, the Public Health Service 
surveyed the physical plant of the Indian health program and reported to the 
committee in November 1955 the most pressing needs with respect to renovation 
and new construction. This report, together with the funds required for con- 
struction projects authorized in 1956 and 1957, indicated a total of $36,057,200 
required for the four types of construction and alteration projects covered in the 
request before you—hospitals and clinics, personnel quarters, alterations, and 
other plant facilities. The funds requested in this budget provide for continuing 
an orderly program to provide Indian health facilities which are reasonably safe 
and suited to their vital functions. 


CLINIC CONSTRUCTION 


Because of the urgency of the needs of Indians and Alaska natives for health 
facilities in the field, and in view of the increasing demands for the services which 
such facilities render, we are requesting funds to provide for construction of 16 
new facilities where none have existed previously, and for replacement of 8 ex- 
isting clinic structures which cannot meet requirements and cannot be altered 
economically. The 24 clinics that are planned in 1958 will provide not only for 
medical treatment, but also will be centers for public health services and educa- 
tion that are urgently needed for the prevention of disease. They will be built 
at isolated locations in the Southwest, Montana. and Alaska. 


PERSONNEL QUARTERS 





The entire Indian health program has been adversely affected by serious diffi- 
culties in recruiting health personnel, by undue loss of experienced professional 
personnel in whom the program has invested both time and money, and by an 
excessive turnover of employees which works hardships on staffs and patients 
alike. The basic cause of this unsatisfactory condition is the unavailability of 
sufficient satisfactory housing in the localities where our staff needs are most 
acute. Understandably, prospective staff members are not attracted by the 
prospects of establishing their families for indefinite periods in trailers, housing 
which does not afford minimal standards of comfort or accessibility to normal 
community living, or in rental housing located great distances over poor roads 
from places of employment. 

The survey of most pressing needs indicated a total requirement of more than 
$12 million for personnel quarters. Against this need, appropriations amount- 
ing to $2,650,000 have been made available. Additional clinical facilities to be 
opened in 1957 will increase the number of health workers and their dependents 
to be housed. These new requirements, together with the considerable back- 
log of urgently needed housing, dictate a necessity for providing new quarters as 
rapidly as possible. The funds requested this year provide for 118 permanent 
housing units. 









ALTERATIONS 





Some of the 56 hospitals operated in this program were found to be structurally 
sound but in serious need of major alterations in the interests of safety, im- 
proved medical care, efficiency, and economy. Strenuous efforts are being made 
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tu improve our hospitals to a point where they can meet the standards for 
accreditation. (Not more than 10 of the 56 Indian health hospitals are ac- 
credited.) Among other things, this will require major modernization in the 
physical plant of many of the hospitals. 

Our request for $2,596,000 provides for completely modernizing 5 hospitals 
and making major improvements in 2 others. All of the facilities modernized 
under this programing will meet minimum Hill-Burton standards, and will give 
the Indians hospital facilities and srevices which are acceptable by modern 
standards. 


OTHER PLANT FACILITIES 






In many of our hospitals and other health facilities, water-supply systems, 
sewerage and refuse-disposal facilities, and powerplants are inadequate. De- 
fticiencies in such plant facilities are serious, and must be corrected if the hos- 
pitals and clinics affected are to continue in use. The $500,000 requested for this 
purpose will provide a substantial beginning against a total estimated need 
amounting to more than $2 million throughout the program. The projects for 
which we are planning with this year’s funds are in 12 hospitals and 1 clinic. 


EFFECT OF THE HOUSE ACTION 











The House reduction of $2,704,000 would prevent the construction of any new 
clinics or housing units in 1958, Sixteen new clinics had been planned for loca- 
tion in more remote areas where no Indian health facility exists. Replacement 
was planned of eight others which are not adequate facilities for modern medical- 
care requirements. Since the field health program offers the best opportunity 
in case finding and health education necessary to achieve our dual goals of im- 
proving the level of health of the American Indian and Alaska native, thereby 
eventually reducing the need for governmental aid, deferral of this health pro- 
gram would be false economy. 

As indicated above, inadequate and substandard housing has seriously ham- 
pered the recruitment of professional medical staff such as physicians, dentists, 
and nurses in remote locations where no rental housing is available. The House 
reduction of $2,704,000 would prevent the construction of 118 urgently needed 
permanent housing units. Against large known needs for permanent housing 
units, only 325 temporary houses and trailers and 69 permanent units have been 
authorized through 1957. 

In addition to the reduction in funds, the House adopted an amendment to 
clarify the discretion of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
secure construction of Indian health facilities through the Department of the 
Interior. 

































STATUS OF HOSPITAL AT SHIPROCK 








Senator Hiti. Doctor, let me ask you this: What is the status of the 
hospital in Shiprock ? 

Dr. Suaw. The present hospital at Shiprock is an exceedingly old, 
unsafe structure. Funds were provided for the construction of a new 
hospital and we have been authorized to proceed with planning up to 
the point of construction. 

Senator Hiri. Have you received only the funds for the planning? 
You have no funds for consideration ? 

Dr. SHaw. Funds are available for construction. Mr. Kelly would 
you make a statement about that? 

Mr. Ketriy. The funds are available for construction and they are 
proceeding with the plans, but this is one of the facilities that is 
affected by this overall Government policy on construction which the 
Secretary spoke to you about when he was here. For the time being 
we are not authorized to proceed with the construction of the build- 
ing, but we are proceeding with the planning. When plans are com- 
pleted we will reexamine the effect of the policy on this facility. 
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CONSTRUCTION FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1956 


Senator Hi11z. When were these construction funds first made avail- 
able to you? 

Dr. SHaw. 1956. 

Senator Hirt. When you say “1956,” you mean “fiscal 1956” ? 

Mr. Ketry. Fiscal 1956. 

Senator Hm. That has been some little time ago. Why all the 
delay ¢ 

REASON FOR DELAY 


Dr. SHaw. We were required at the time to develop the program 
and that was coincident with the transfer of the program to the Public 
Health Service and this is one area, as I indicated to Senator Dwor- 
shak, where we wished to study the situation very carefully before 
committing a placement of funds of this magnitude of $1,450,000. We 
also needed to know something about the disease entities that that 
hospital was supposed to treat so that it took us several months to 
develop the program for the hospital. Following that we had the 
involvement of the preliminary drawings and the clearances with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the work of the architects and so on, 

Senator Hii. How much was appropriated ? 

Dr. Suaw. $1,450,000. 

Senator Hitz. For construction purposes. 

The condition of the old hospital was pretty bad ? 

Dr. Suaw. Terrible. 


TOTAL BEDS PROPOSED 


Senator Hizz. How many beds do you have in the new hospital ? 

Dr. SHaw. We are proposing 75 beds. 

Senator Hiri. That you say is in the new hospital ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes; in the new hospital. 

Senator Hizt. What do you have today in the old hospital? 

Dr. SHaw. About 45. 

Senator Hiii. You say the conditions are terrible. 

Dr. Suaw. That hospital was built about 1912. It is of frame con- 
struction. It is unsafe from the standpoint of fire protection, cross 
infection, and many other things. We are just getting by. We are 
transferring patients great distances to other places such as the county 
hospital in Albuquerque where they can be cared for properly. 
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URGENT NEED FOR HOSPITAL 


Senator Hiri. Then you would say there is an urgent need for this 
new hospital, wouldn’t you ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Well, has any effort been made to have an exception 
made in the cast of this hospital ? 

Mr. Ketry. Well, we are really awaiting the raising of that ques- 
tion until the planning is completed and we are actually in a position 
to go under construction. 

Senator Hm. When will the planning be completed ? 

Dr. Suaw. It ought to be soon, with the architects hard at work on 
the detailed drawings. 

Senator Hiiy. Will you furnish for the record a report on the Indian 
health construction program from 1956, by project. 

Your report should show the total funds available to date since 
this program was transferred to the Public Health Service, the obli- 
gations shown on your most recent reports, the estimated obligations 
to the end of this fiscal year, and the balances which you anticipate 
will be carried over into next fiscal year. 

Dr. SHaw. We will be glad to furnish such a report, Senator. 

(The report referred to follows :) 
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TARGET DATE FOR BEGINNING CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Hitt. Have you any idea when you might be ready to go 
ahead with construction ? 

Dr. Suaw. We think this summer we should be in a position to 
proceed. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, when you say “this summer,” can you make 
it more specific ? 

Dr. Suaw. In July. 

Senator Hitt. All right, in July. Is it your plan to ask that you be 
permitted at that time to go forward on account of this urgent need, 
the terrible condition of the existing hospital ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, Senator, I think the question will be presented at 
that time. 

Senator Hiix. You think it will be presented at that time that you 
go forward with the construction of this new hospital? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitn. Any questions, Senator Pastore? 

Senator Pastore. No questions. 

Senator Hinz. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STennis. No questions. 

Senator Hirx. All right, we will have to recess now. Thank you 
very much, Doctor. We are very much obliged to you. 

The committee will now stand in recess subject to call. 

(The committee recessed at 11:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 17, 1957, 
subject to call.) 








LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (presiding). 
Present: Senators Hill, Magnuson, Pastore, Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
GENERAL, RESEARCH AND Services, NATIONAL,  NsrreutTes or Heat 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. 
JOSEPH E. SMADEL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH; ALBERT F. SIEPERT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NIH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“National Institutes of Health, [operating expenses] general research and 
services: For the activities of the National Institutes of Health, not otherwise 
provided for, including research fellowships and grants for research projects 
pursuant to section 301 of the Act; regulation and preparation of biologic prod- 
ucts, and- conduct of research related thereto; purchase of not to exceed [eleven] 
eight passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; not to exceed $2,500 for 
entertainment of visiting scientists when specifically approved by the Surgeon 
General; erection of temporary structures; and grants of therapeutic and chemi- 
eal substances for demonstrations and research; [$11,922,000] $14,026,000: 
Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to advance to this appropria- 
tion from other appropriations to the Public Health Service such amounts as are 
determined to be necessary for the foregoing purposes and for activities performed 
on a centralized basis: Provided further, That the Surgeon General is authorized 
to operate facilities at the National Institutes of Health for the sale of meals to 
employees and others at rates determined by him to be sufficient to recover the 
cost of such operation and the proceeds thereof shall be credited to this ap- 
propriation. 

[Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health: For an additional amount 
for “Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health”, $200,000, for administra- 
tion of the Health Research Facilities Act of 1956: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall be effective only upon enactment of S. 849, Eighty-fourth Congress.]” 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGES 
The first change is proposed to provide a more descriptive title to the func- 
tions in this appropriation. 

The second change will provide authority for the purchase of 6 automobiles and 


2 station wagons to replace the vehicles listed below : 








| Mileage, 
Tag No. Year Location June 30, Purpose 
1956 | 











Automobiles: j 











rr r E aa a ee Md. az of Research pe rsonnel and research pa- 
414 ~~") 1950 Ty la i 65, 566 tients: Collecting data and material 
419 ae | 1950 "46.0 Ottis 5. 67. 688 and transportation to and from points 
641 as a eee 65. 278 where public transportation is not 
644 Orerers 1947 "do eee m6 156 | adequately available 
Station wagons: 
Ot ae ee .| 1951 Os cae 71, 607 Do. 
COB. sisi Sede e 1.1948 Hamilton, Mont ___... 78, 373 | Do. 


Amounts available for obligation 










| 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation | estimate allowance 























rr Or Sinn... .cndite cca nemaidienenimmcqumndinetieiibe $12, 122, 000 $14, 026,000 | $14, 026, 000 
EALERTS IIE EA | 15,716,800 18, 010, 700 17. 700 
Deductions: Comparative transfers to other accounts. -.-.....- Sie heen Ot eS EEE oi hZ 
Total obligations_....-.-. SS n = AEE EERAMENED o seg puny | 27,204, 800 32,036,700 | 31, 636, 700 

| i 





Obligations by activities 















1957 appropriation 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| estimate allowance 
Description pd a ting plea 
} i | } 
| Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | tions 









DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





. Grants: 


(a) Grants for research projects___-| ..| $7, 979, 000 | $9, 468, 000 $9, 468, 000 
(b) Research fellowships. - - ed : 998, 000 | 1, 498, 000 1, 498, 000 
(c) Training grants... .-.....-..--.|.--..---| 500, 000 | a 500, 000 | | 500, 000 
2. Direct operations: | 4 
(6) Biologics standards Ste 205 | 1, 691, 700 | 205 | 2, 105, 000 | 205 , 105, 000 












(c) Review and approval of grants_| 64 | 409, 300 | 64 | 455, 000 64 455, 000 






Total direct obligations _---- | 269 ‘A, 578, 000 | 269 14, 026, 000 269 “14, 026, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






2. Direct operations: 







(a) Research j | 2,771 | 13,568,600 | 2,944 15, 690,700 | 2,881 15, 290, 700 
(c) Review and approval of grants_- 165 1, 058, 000 | 165 1, 124, 000 165 1, 124, 000 
(d) Administration. _.._...-....-.- | 196 | 1,090, 200 | 201 | 1,196, 000 201 1, 196, 000 

Total reimbursable — | 
tions... - ce ‘ : ~~-| 3, 132 i. 15, 716, 800 | 3,310 | 18,010,700 | 3,247 | 17,610,700 















+7 b> i 


— 





Total obligations............| 3,401 | 27, 294, 800 | | 3 579 | 32,036,700 | 3,516 | 31, 636, 700 
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Total number permanent positions - _- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year-- 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services__- 
02 Travel. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utilities 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services. 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_. 
Contribution to retirement fund. 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ - 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 

01 Personal services. _. 

02 Travel. 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utilities 

06 Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials... 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 
Taxes and assessments- 


Subtotal . 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - 


Total reimbursable obligations_- 


Total obligations- - -- 





Obligations by objects 


1 


1957 appro- 1958 budget 


priation 


3, 401 
58 
3, 127 


, 300 | 
59, 700 
12, 000 | 
19, 200 
400 | 
14, 900 
192, 100 | 
396, 300 | 
76, 000 
9, 477, 000 | 


700 | 





3, 300 | 


900 | 14,026, 900 | 


900 


12, 314, 500 | 
209, 500 | 
21, 100 
106, 600 | 
648, 500 
67, 700 | 
111, 400 | 

1, 939, 600 | 
299, 100 


6, 700 | 
18, 800 
15, 743, 500 
26, 


} 


15, 716, 80€ 


"27, 294, 800 | 


11, 578,000 | 14, 026, 000 | 


1958 House 
allowance 


estimate 


3, 579 | 
64 | 

3, 347 

3, 559 | 


$1, 402, 000 | 
69, 700 | 

12, 000 | 12, 000 

19, 200 19, 200 
400 | 400 

14, 900 | 14, 900 
494, 100 | 494, 100 
396, 300 | 396, 300 
88, 900 88, 900 

11, 466, 000 11, 466, 000 
59, 400 59, 400 

700 700 

3, 300 3, 300 


$1, 402, 000 
69, 700 


14, 026, 900 
900 | 900 


14, 026, 000 


13, 382, 500 13, 180, 500 
214, 400 214, 400 
26, 500 | 26, 500 
111, 800 | 111, 800 
750, 700 | 750, 700 
68, 100 68, 100 
152, 700 151, 900 

, 177, 700 1, 991, 600 
354, 300 354, 300 


768, 100 757, 200 
6, 700 6, 700 
23, 900 23, 700 


18,037,400 | 17, 637, 400 
26, 700 | 26, 700 


700 


700 
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New positions requested, 1958 


Title Grade | » Annual sal- 
ary 


2a. Research: 

ee 

Scientist. __._- 

Administrative officer. 

Engineer - -- 

Property Management specialist pr Race ek ee 

Administrative officer 

Librarian-___- 

Medieal and:scientific illustrator 

Nurse___--- | 

Program public RENE CHORIN ss ck dieecicsceccnandok 

Research technician_- 

Administrative staff assistant 

Laboratory technician- ~~. -_.---- 

Maintenance craftsman_-__--_- 

Medical and scientific illustrator - 

Nurse... .... 

Property Management assistant - 

Research technician_ 

Nurse__ 

Administrative staff assistant.._________---------__- . 

Clerical assistant. 

Custodial worker sen cee att 

Medical and scientific illustrator. ._----_- sel siecianiiele ol 

Medical staff technician__- “ 

Nurse_- ssi 

Property management assistant 

Research technician_- 

Clerical assistant ____ 

Custodial worker 

Clerical assistant -- 

Hospital attendant __ a5 sinisegmibcunes 

Medical and scientific illustrator ..-.....-------------- 

Office machine operator 

Clerical assistant _- 

Custodial worker - - - 

Hospital attendant 

Research technician 

Animal caretaker 

Clerical assistant 

Custodial worker 

Ungraded positions at hourly rates: 

Rates equivalent to less than $5,440: 

Custodial worker ote 
Seis ci cuteinnbidseccssmcnact sealhandvoelield 


$10, 320 


— 
CoN ee De ND St et tt tt et tt 


8 








mre crt Coors Go Wot “IG 


= established by act ‘of July 1, 1944 (42 U. 


On grade 6, 813 
Senior assistant grade 12, 431 


Total positions and annual salaries 
iis cnn ioe babeemeeeieeinedasdaehwnee 


DS a S503 a cece atdindwotatideane 


2d. Administration: 
Personnel officer - - 








Total positions and annual salaries 
RT as aso Sie ice eaacknbles Glade csnwnncenh Sp RaTeite email 


| 
| 
} 





NotTe.—One of the new positions requested in administration is offset by the dropping of 1 position 
with a net increase of 5 new positions. 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation $12, 122, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer to other accounts____---_------- —544, 000 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation 11, 578, 000 
1958 appropriation request 14, 026, 000 


Net change requested 2, 448, 000 
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Positions | Estimate | Positions | House al- 


For mandatory items: 
Annualization 
Retirement : 
EE EDU « «whack was cue date eS eee 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total 
For program items: 
Increased overhead costs 
Expansion of research grant program_--.-... ...--- 
Expansion of senior fellowship program , 
Expansion of services furnished centrally —.-.....-- 284, 400 


Total change requested 2, 448, 000 


1 An increase of 178 positions would be financed by advances and reimbursements to this account. 
2 An increase of 115 positions would be financed by advances and reimbursements to this account (172 
increase less 57 cafeteria positions). 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Shannon, we are glad to have you, Dr. Dearing, Dr. Van Slyke, 
and the others with us this morning. 

We will be happy to have you proceed in your own way and make 
any statement you see fit in connection with the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. 

I have a fairly detailed statement. 

Senator Hirz. You may put that in the record in full. 

Dr. SuHannon. I would like to. Then I could summarize a few of 


the highlights. 
Senator Hirz. Allright. Fine. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT By Drrectror, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you again in connection with budget proposals for the National Institutes of 
Health. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to change 
some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the President 
were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

I should like first to make several general points as background for that part 
of my report dealing with the substance of the medical research and manpower 
programs initiated or strengthened by Congress in the last session and placed 
in the administrative custody of the National Institutes of Health. 

As all of us know, support of medical research from both private and public 
sources has increased steadily since World War II. The United States this year 
is investing in the neighborhood of $300 million for medical research, with strong 
and growing support from both public and private sources. The appropriation 
level for the National Institutes of Health represents an important segment of 
the total national research effort against disease, and the policies and practices 
which we follow in executing the budget appropriated by Congress, have a great 
deal to do with setting the general tone of free and productive inquiry in this 
country. 

By its actions in the last decade, the Congress has given us a great deal of 
freedom to advance medical research according to our knowledge and percep- 
tion of its needs. With this freedom goes the responsibility to use the expanding 
opportunity with the utmost effectiveness. 
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The decade just past stands out as a period in which the existing pool of 
competent scientists—augmented by physicians drawn to research and by physi- 
eal scienstists who became attracted to the rapidly developing fields of biological 
science—was for the first time approaching an adequate level. If this pattern is 
maintained during the decade ahead, research manpower and research facilities 
and research funds will emerge as factors of comparable significance in medical 
research program planning. 

Such planning has both immediate and long-range goals. The immediate task 
is to make full and effective use of today’s resources for medical research, so 
that no promising lead remains unexplored and no useful finding unapplied in 
medical and public health practice. But at the same time we must be concerned 
with what is ahead. It takes time to build a field of science, to expand the pool 
of trained manpower, to construct buildings. 

These timing processes can be quite complex and certainly have a material 
effect on the current programs of the National Institutes of Health. For exam- 
ple, the Congress has made grant funds available to the Public Health Service for 
the construction of research facilities, an action which may temporarily and in 
part shift the most urgent pressure point to the manpower area. If, however, this 
action had been delayed, it is predictable that shortage of laboratory space would 
have progressed from the serious to the critical stage. 

Another current program activity that looks to the future is the training of 
scientific manpower. This program has increased substantially in the last 2 
years, including a 100 percent increase from 1956 to 1957. A wide range of mech- 
anisms are utilized to meet the needs of the specialized fields. Progress related 
to our training activities will be interwoven in the testimony of each National 
Institutes of Health witness who will appear before you. 

The last general observation I wish to make before getting down to specifics 
has to do with the importance of gaining an accurate appraisal of the general 
scientific situation. At any given time, there are areas of science that are ripe 
for a rapid forward advance. These rapid advances generally depend upon a 
finding that opens up a whole new area of study. Thus applied findings result in 
improvements; but basic findings result in revolutions. We are now in the midst 
of establishing the basis for revolutions in medical science, and in other areas 
we are seeking improvements. From this viewpoint, the joint task of the Con- 
gress, the scientific community, and NIH as the Public Health Service’s specific 
administrative agent in this field for the executive branch, is to design Federal 
support so that there is a sound balance between the research that yields im- 
provements and the research that yields revolutions. At the same time we have 
an obligation to cause research to face realistically and productively toward those 
groups of diseases that are of the greatest significance to society. The relevance 
of this consideration will emerge during the discussions by the several Institutes, 
whose programs contain large components of basic science and applied science, 
with a high degree of orientation toward the diseases and disorders which are 
their statutory responsibility. 

I feel sure you will find, as we have, that this has been an active and produc- 
tive year for us, both in our own research and for the many thousands of scien- 
tists who have conducted research under our grants or been trained for research 
careers under NIH awards. 


I should like to share with you some of the successes and some of the prob- 
iems during the year. 


LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES, 1957 GRANT PROGRAMS 


In making decisions on the increased level of support for the current year, 
the Congress made it abundantly clear that we were to support only sound re- 
search and research training projects. The 1957 appropriation for NIH was 
thus viewed by Congress as being of an order of magnitude which would permit 
optimal growth for each program without necessarily placing an arbitrary finan- 
cial ceiling on any one of them. The basis for this principle is that the national 
interest is best served if medical research moves forward on all fronts to the limit 
of its capacity to produce effectively—and that the Federal Government has an 
essential role in this undertaking. 

The key to the policy set by Congress is effective research. We transmitted 
the general guide set by Congress to our scientific advisory groups. They have 
considered the availability of funds not as an invitation to recommend that re- 
search of low quality be approved, but rather as an opportunity to insure that 
no research of high caliber would go unsupported. During this fiscal year, the 
percentage of research applications considered unworthy of support has not 
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decreased over earlier years, even though additional funds have become avail- 
able. We have watched this figure carefully. The fact that the same propor- 
tion of applications have been rejected in this year as in earlier years, when a 
smaller volume of funds was available, seems to us to be the key figure proving 
that the standards of quality have been maintained. 

The credit for assuring the quality of the research supported should go to 
members of our study sections, advisory councils, and other consultative groups. 
These men and women of American science are performing a Herculean task 
in the review and recommendation of literally thousands of applications for 
research and training support. They serve with litthe compensation and vir- 
tually no recognition, performing a vital service for the entire scientific com- 
munity. There are roughly 300 of these individuals who assist in the adminis- 
tration of our grant and award programs. Their efforts, and the points of view 
they bring with them to their advisory tasks, serve to maintain these programs 
as truly national in scope and in the image of free and productive research 
endeavor. 

There will be some unexpended funds from our appropriations this fiscal year. 
It is difficult to be certain precisely how large these balances may be. BHarly 
last fall, we projected that all but about $10 million would be expended, almost 
all the savings being in the research grant area. We have been advised by the 
Secretary that the full amount of our total appropriation remains available 
to us as needed. The governing factor here is the number, the quality, and the 
dollar amounts of recommended grant applications within each category. His 
coneern, as it is ours, and as I am sure it is yours, is that the high standards 
for review be maintained. 


STABILITY OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED BY GRANTS 


The additional funds made available during this fiscal year have made it pos- 
sible for us to move toward another major objective. Scientists need stable 
support if they are to work effectively. The new grants approved after the last 
round of advisory council meetings committed support for an average of 3.2 
years. In 1951, the comparable figure was 1.8 years. This increased stability 
of support is a major long-range goal of the NIH research grant program. 

It must be borne in mind that 10 years of experience have taught us that 
about 80 percent of the grants supported in any one year will request renewal 
in the following year. We feel it advisable to avoid committing funds in one 
year at a level which will make it impossible for us to sustain continuity and 
at the same time give new investigators a fair chance in the following year. 


THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH GRANTS 


As you know, these hearings call for the Directors of each of the seven In- 
stitutes to come before you and discuss their programs. These men are well 
known to most of you. The youngest of them in point of service has come 
before this committee on at least three previous occasions. They have, both 
individually and collectively, turned in a truly outstanding job of research ad- 
ministration during a period of rapid change and growth. I know you will 
find their presentations interesting and informative. I will not discuss the 
specific accomplishments and problems and budget proposals of these seven 
Institutes. However, there are some general activities which relate to the 
organization as a whole rather than to the individual Institutes. I should like 
to discuss them briefly. 

We have, for example, a central point for the coordination and mechanics of 
the grant and fellowship programs of the Institute. We also have important 
research and training programs in areas which do not fall within the categorical 
responsibility of any of the Institutes. These functions are performed by the 
Division of Research Grants. 

The receipt, processing, review, and payment of research grants, fellowships, 
and related extramural activities is a vitally important function. The essence 
of the process is individual consideration of each application by competent 
professional people. The Division is staffed and structured to provide this 
service so that the grantee, his institution, our review and evaluation groups, 
and the Institutes are linked in productive and efficient partnership. 

The support through the Division of Research Grants of basic studies 
and certain training activities includes the new fellowship program in the 
preclinical sciences. The selection of outstanding individuals for support 
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under this program promises to make a major contribution to the research 
component of the medical schools. The Division of Research Grants also ad- 
ministers the experimental teaching program. Selected medical schools will 
on an experimental basis determine how to train selected students more effec- 
tively in the basic physical and biological sciences and in the modern research 
designs which are becoming vital ingredients of present-day medical research. 
The Division administers the Health Research Facilities Act, under which $30 
million is awarded in matching grants for each of three years to assist in the con- 
struction and equipping of research facilities in medical schools, universities, and 
other research centers. It carries out our predoctorate and postdoctorate fellow- 
ship program, which since its inception has given more than 5,000 individuals 
training in research techniques and in specialized biological research fields. It 
provides grant funds for fundamental studies in such areas as toxicology, 
pharmacology, anatomy, physiology, and pathology. Finally, the Division ad- 
ministers for other components of the Public Health Service research programs 
in such areas as hospital facilities, nursing, and air pollution. 

Thus the Division of Research Grants is the meeting place for vitally important 
basic studies, for extensive training activities, and for a number of experimental 
programs that are exploring ways to select, train, and retain scientific research 
manpower in the medical school and university environments. 

A fuller discussion of the activities of the Division of Research Grants is con- 
tained in attachment A to this statement. 


THE DIVISION OF BIOLOGICS STANDARDS 















Our statutory responsibility to regulate and control biological products used 
in interstate and foreign commerce is centered in the Division of Biologics 
Standards. Developments in this field have been extremely rapid, and the 
laboratory has been required to strengthen and expand both its regulatory and 
its research aspects in order to carry out its mission. A new laboratory building 
has been authorized for this Division and funds for its construction have been 
appropriated. The task of the Division’s staff is to assure that there are ade- 
quate manufacturing controls to safeguard the safety, purity, and potency of 
more than 250 biological products now used in medical and public health practice. 
With the advent of new virus vaccines and other modern biological products, 
the ties between the Division’s control functions and its research activities be- 
come more and more apparent. Major contributions in the development, testing, 
mode of action, and limitations of new biological products are a byproduct of the 
research. 

Further information concerning the Division of Biologics Standards will be 
found in attachment B to this statement. 




























SERVICES IN SUPPORT OF RESEARCH AT BETHESDA 





The three organizational units at the National Institutes of Health provide 
services and facilities for the research activities at Bethesda: Two of these 
units—the Division of Research Services and the Division of Business Opera- 
tions—provide the bulk of the nonclinical resources and services for the complex 
research programs of the Institutes. 

The third organizational unit which provides central services of a highly 
specialized kind is the Clinical Center—which, as you know, is both a structure 
and a program permitting each Institute to engage in clinical investigations. 
Like the Division of Research Services and the Divison of Business Operations, 
the Clinical Center is financed cooperatively by the seven Institutes. 

The clinical research programs have gained direction and momentum with 
almost unprecedented speed. We have excellent clinical investigative staffs. 
Their professional supporting aids and services are of a high order of compe- 
tence. We accept patients only upon referral from a physician, and practicing 
physicians have been most cooperative in sending patients to us. The clinical 
programs have continued to be highly productive, as reflected by a number of 
significant findings which will be detailed for you by the Institute Directors. 
There has been satisfactory progress toward fulfillment of the objectives for 
which the Clinical Center was planned and built. 

Several problems, however, still confront us. Because of the key role of Con- 
gress in establishing the Clinical Center and because of the special interest of 
this committee in its effective operation, T want to explain them. 
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The most difficult and complex of these problems is the question of bed occu- 
pancy and the shortage of nurses in the Clinical Center. As you know, estimates 
of bed activation and bed occupancy play an important role in our budget formu- 
lation processes. I should like to emphasize here that the principal determinant 
of bed occupancy in the Clinical Center is the complexity and extent of the clini- 
eal investigation projects arising in the research programs of the several Insti- 
tutes. Thus, some clinical projects may involve research activities and patients 
requiring major amounts of nursing and associated clinical services. All nursing 
positions supportable under budget levels may be required and more to provide 
the nursing services needed, yet considerably less than the full number of beds 
available may be utilized. Other projects may demand much less activity per 
patient, but a larger number of research patients may be involved. Bed occu- 
pancies under such conditions would therefore be high. 

Under these circumstances, bed occupancy rates do not have the same meaning 
and relationship as they do when applied to the typical general hospital. For 
general hospitals, the percent of the bed occupancy may, quite properly, be con- 
sidered to denote the degree to which staff, facilities, and services are being 
effectively utilized. The extension of this approach to the Clinical Center is, we 
believe, inaccurate and misleading. In fact, quite the reverse is true—the num- 
ber of beds. occupied represents the maximum level of occupancy which full uti- 
lization of avaitable nursing staffs and related clinical services can support in 
earrying out the research activities involved. 

The availability of nursing, therefore, is a prime factor in determining the 
nature and extent of the clinical research projects undertaken. The continued 
shortage of nurses has been troublesome, because of the limitations it has repre- 
sented in the development of the clinical research program. The fact that this 
has restricted occupancy and retarded projected bed activation schedules has 
been disturbing, not in terms of efficiency or the substance of the research being 
done, but only because of our desire to mount a maximum clinical research 
effort. 

I have discussed this problem in detail in order that factors leading to changes 
in the forecasted occupancy rates for the Clinical Center be understood. Our 
goal is, of course, the-maximum use of the clinical research potential represented 
by the Clinical Center. This, however, is more a function of the character of 
the clinical research program and its requirement for professional personnel than 
it is an arbitrary number of beds occupied by patients. 

Another problem I should mention has to do with the kinds of patients under 
study in the Clinical Center and the processes by which they are selected. The 
Clinical Center is large and nationally prominent. It is understandable if there 
is a general assumption that in the Clinical Center there should be a study on 
virtually all of the diseases and disorders with which man is afflicted. This, of 
course, is not and cannot be the case. To be sure, some aspects of most of the 
major disorders are being investigated. But many other aspects of the same 
diseases cannot be under study simultaneously. For example, it would be theo- 
retically possible for leukemia and cancer of the thyroid and cancer of the pros- 
tate to be under study, while breast cancer and lung cancer and skin cancer 
might not. The governing factors are evident: a sound study cannot exist unless 
there are promising research leads, a competent staff: without other research ob- 
ligations, and the resources needed to mount and sustain a study of the magni- 
tude and duration that has the best chance of yielding productive findings. We, 
therefore, must often reject referrals for admission when there is no suitable 
research program for or current interest in the condition involved. 


CONSTRUCTION AT BETHESDA 





There are six construction projects at Bethesda in which this committee has 
evidenced special interest. None of these is the subject for an appropriatiop 
request at this time, but I think you may wish a report on their current status. 
Progress on these projects has not, quite frankly, been as rapid as we at first 
hoped and anticipated; however, it has been steady, and each project promises 
to add an important element to our research environment. 

Nearest completion is the Residential Treatment Center—a sort of “halfway 
house” for disturbed children now under. research study by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. This cottage is designed to meet the needs of chil- 
dren who are ready to leave the restrictions of institutional care but not yet ready 
to return completely to the community. The structure is completed and is now 
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being equipped to receive a group of children who have been under study in the 
Clinical Center for some time. Occupancy is scheduled for April. 

A second construction project at Bethesda is the new laboratory to house the 
regulatory and the research functions of the Division of Biologics Standards. It 
will be similar in size and basic structure to the other laboratory buildings at 
the National Institutes of Health. The design contract with an outside con- 
tractor has been let, and a total of $3.5 million was appropriated in fiscal year 
1956 for its construction. According to present construction schedules, the lab- 
oratory should be started in July 1957 and ready for occupancy in March 1959. 

Another building project at Bethesda really consists of two identical struc- 
tures designed for the breeding and maintenance of experimental animals. We 
must use them temporarily to meet a part of our acute and immediate need for 
more office space, primarily to administer the expanding research grant and 
training programs. Work is in progress on this project, and we hope for com- 
pletion sometime next fall. $1,371,000 have been appropriated for this purpose. 

A fourth construction project is the erection of additional surgical facilities 
as a wing of the Clinical Center; $1.6 million was appropriated for this project 
in fiscal year 1956. The design contract has been let to York & Sawyer of New 
York, one of the outstanding hospital architects in the country. The surgic2} 
wing is planned to accommodate cardiac surgery, neurosurgery, and certain aux- 
iliary functions related to surgery. Present estimate for progress on this facility 
ealls for construction to begin in January 1958 and for the structure to be com- 
pleted about January 1959. 

The last 2 of the 6 construction projects at Bethesda to which I referred 
earlier are the new laboratory buildings for the National Institute of Dental 
Research and the permanent office building. Planning for these projects is going 
forward under appropriations of $200,000 for the dental research building and 
$300,000 for the permanent office building. As you know, we are not including 
in our request before this committee funds for construction of these buildings 
at this time. This is based on the decision of the administration to defer for 
this year all new construction projects except those of the most critical national 
importance. As a consequence, the dental research building and the permanent 


office building have not been included in the budget submitted by the President 
for fiscal year 1958. 





GRANTS FOR 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The 84th Congress enacted into law the Health Research Facilities Construe- 
tion Act (Public Law 835). This act provided that $30 million be expended 
on a matching basis during each of 3 years to support the construction and 
equipping of laboratories and related research facilities among non-Federal 
institutions. The National Institutes of Health was called upon to administer 
this new program. I am pleased to be able to report actions which confirm 
the essentiality of the program and the acuteness of the problem it will help 
alleviate. 

In quick succession following the action of Congress on this program, we de- 
signed our administrative structure, established a strong and representative 
Advisory Council, prepared and promulgated regulations, and informed medical 
schools, universities, and other research centers of the availability of funds and 
the conditions under which funds could be made available. 

By January 15, 1957, applications or letters of intent to apply had been re- 
ceived from 228 institutions totaling over $116,600,000. More than $25 million 
of the $30 million available for this year had been utilized in the support of 80 
projects. 

Such a response is a corroboration, if such were needed, that this program 
will assist materially in resolving a serious handicap of many non-Federal re- 
search centers. The outcome of the 3-year program under Public Law 835 seems 
clear: the needs are great; matching funds are available or can be made avail- 
able ; and the mechanisms are sound. 

As required by the law establishing this program, a full report on progress 
through December 31, 1956, has been submitted by the Surgeon General for trans- 
mission to the Congress. 

Since the appropriation request to finance this program is carried as a separate 
item in the budget, I have prepared a separate opening statement which it at- 
tached to this statement. I shall, of course, be glad to discuss the program in 
some detail if the committee wishes. 
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AREAS OF GENERAL PROGRAM INTEREST 


At this point I should like to mention briefly several significant program de- 
velopments which have been part of our progress during the past year. 

The details of that progress will emerge both during the testimony of the 
Institutes and in a series of supplementary documents prepared for these hear- 
ings and called Research Highlights of 1956. I mention these background mate- 
rials, Mr. Chairman, because—with your permission—we should like to offer 
them for the record individually as the witnesses are called. I have here, for 
example, a statement containing some highlights from the Division of Research 
Grants, the Division of Biologics Standards, the Clinical Center, and other units 
not contained within the categorical Institutes, and I respectfully request that 
it be accepted for the record. 

One of the outstanding developments during the past year has been the em- 
phasis on training manpower for careers in medical science. The funds avail- 
able to us for training activities of all kinds were double the amount available 
in fiscal year 1956 (from $17.3 million to $33.7 million). Thus we were able to 
strengthen existing programs; to give special attention to acute shortage areas 
(such as neurology, ophthalmology, rheumatology, and psychiatry) ; and to de- 
sign several new training programs slanted primarily toward strengthening 
research in the basic sciences as a component of the medical school environment. 
A total of over 5,000 individuals will have received either full or part-time sup- 
port this year under our training grant and fellowship programs. At the same 
time, we have taken steps to increase the use of our own laboratories in Bethesda 
as a resource for training scientists from outside, and we are making a conscious 
effort to broaden the training of our own staff by providing opportunities for 
them to study in other laboratories. We also hope to secure for our scientists 
sustained association with the best brains from the rebuilt European laboratories 
by bringing to this country for a year or two, some of the most brilliant of the 
postwar generation of scientists. These many and varied training activities 
reflect our belief that the trained and creative mind is the key to progress against 
disease. 

Another major development has been the conclusion that industry participa- 
tion is a necessary ingredient in certain of our developmental research. This 
conclusion was first reached in connection with the cancer chemotherapy pro- 
gram, which is centered on the development and testing of many thousands of 
chemical agents in an effort to identify those with promising activity against 
human cancer. Medical schools and universities are not constituted to do this 
kind of job to any great extent; but industry is, and so we have worked long and 
hard to make our program aims and needs known to industry, and have elicited 
their understanding and willingness to cooperate. On the basis of this, we are 
now developing suitable industrial contract mechanisms and seeking to resolve 
questions of patents, confidentiality, profit margins, and so on. 

Then, too, we see the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center concept 
spreading to other fields. When a field has developed to a point which requires 
extensive developmental research or large-scale clinical evaluation, it becomes 
increasingly necessary to move toward patterns of support which depart from 
those which are used for the support of fundamental studies. And we may ex- 
pect some of these other channels to be used as we move ahead with our pro- 
grams in such fields as the evaluation of the tranquilizing, the hypertensive, and 
the oral antidiabetic drugs. A Psychopharmacology Service Center has been 
established to spearhead the evaluation of the tranquilizing drugs, and more 
recently an NIH Center for Research on Aging has been set up to give leadership, 
guidance, and support to our activities in this field. While each of these is dif- 
ferent in some respects from the Cancer Chemotherapy Center, in all cases they 
perform staff functions and serve to coordinate and stimulate research instead 
of performing a direct operating function. The establishment of such programs 
within programs serves very necessary and useful purposes, and indeed may be 
the only way to initiate new programs with certain specialized characteristics. 
We must always measure the need with extreme care, however, lest by establish- 
ing such units we create an abnormal administrative mechanism which serves to 
fragment rather than consolidate Institute programs. 

Another program development of general interest is the emergence of long- 
term collaborative research projects as the mechanism of choice in achieving 
certain of our research objectives. For example, Dr. Bailey will describe to you 
later his Institute’s organized effort, involving many institutions and many disci- 
plines working under a central plan, to study cerebral palsy, mental retardation, 
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and other crippling diseases which arise as a result of unknown and adverse 
biological factors that are operative before, during, and shortly after birth. 
Programs that are comparable in principle are found in the Mental Health field 
investigations, in study of new drugs against heart disease, and the Cancer Insti- 
tute appraisal of the usefulness of exfoliative cytology in the early diagnosis of 
uterine cancer. 





TRANSLATION OF SOVIET SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


















Those of you who were members of this committee last year may recall our 
discussions of Russian science and the interchange of Russian and American 
literature in the medical and biological sciences. I am glad to be able to tell you 
that we have made substantial progress in the translation and dissemination of 
selected Russian scientific papers and abstracts. The first issues of 2 journals 
have been distributed to 300 libraries, and a contract for the translation of 6 other 
journals has been awarded ; we have agreed to translate papers selected as having 
special interest to the editors of 40 American scientific journals ; substantial blocks 
of Soviet abstracts are being translated and published under a grant to Excerpta 
Medica; and we have arranged for publication of a Russian-English medical 
dictionary and of a directory of Soviet research institutes. The continuation 
and extension of such activities will go far toward achieving a current under- 
standing of the nature and direction of Soviet medical science. In this work, we 
are maintaining close liaison with the National Science Foundation and other 


groups actively engaged in the translation of scientific literature from the Soviet 
Union. 





PROPOSED 1958 INCREASES OVER 1957 PROGRAM 

















The budget proposal that is before you asks the appropriation of $190.2 million 
for the activities of the National Institutes of Health in 1958, exclusive of the 
health research facilities construction program. This $190.2 million request 
compares with the $183.2 million appropriated for these same activities in 1957. 

When the Congress acted upon our appropriation for the current year, it 
pointed out its awareness that there are limitations on the speed with which 
the Nation’s medical-research effort can be increased and emphasized its expec- 
tation that there should be no sacrifice in the scientific quality of the work the 
appropriation would support. 

Accordingly, before we could plan in any detail the 1958 program now under 
consideration, we had to undertake an appraisal of how much of the 1957 appro- 
priation might remain unspent under these criteria. Our autumn estimate was 
roughly $10 million, with most of the estimated savings in the research grant 
programs. When this fact, together with our detailed assumptions in support 
of it, was communicated to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
he advised us that the anticipated $10 million savings should be considered as 
available if our estimates proved low and if there were sound research projects 
which would remain unsupported unless the estimated savings were utilized. 

Thus the program increases from 1957 to 1958 are measured by the difference 
between our estimated expenditures in 1957 ($172.9 million) and our 1958 budget 
proposal ($190.2 million), or a total planned increase of $17.2 million. 

The planned utilization of these increases over the 1957 expenditures as we saw 
them early last fall are as follows: 










{All figures in millions] 
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Total, National Institutes of Health___.___- $98. 1 | $172.9 | $190. 2 
National Cancer Institute | 24.9 44.3 | 46.9 
National Heart Institte____ ls 19.0 31.5 | 33.5 
National Inst'tute of Ment?l Health 18.1 32.3 35. 2 
Nation*l Inst‘tyte of Arthritis and Metaholie Diseases _- 10.9 16.0 17.9 
Nation«! Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases ___- 6.5 13.5 17.4 
Nation®l Institute of Neurolovical Diseases and Blindness 9.7 17.8 18.9 
National Institute of Dental Research eden 2.2 5.9 6.4 
Noncategorical research grant and training activities 6.8 11.6 14.0 
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In connection with the 1958 programing, I want to talk particularly to the ques- 
tion of the indirect costs to research institutions whose scientific staffs receive 
our research grants for their individual projects. 

Granting agencies, both private and public, have long recognized that project 
grant awards must include funds to compensate the research institution, at least 
in part, for such indirect factors as utilities, space renovation, accounting, ad- 
ministration, and other costs related to the maintenance of the project in their 
environment. The exact amount of these indirect costs is difficult to establish, 
particularly when a formula is sought which can be applied fairly to all grants 
and all institutions. This matter has remained under constant review since 
World War II, and is even now under intensive review by a governmentwide 
committee established under the auspices of the General Accounting Office and 
the Bureau of the Budget. During the first years of the grant program, until 
1954, we used 8 percent of the grant amount approved in determining the indirect 
costs. Since 1954 we have used 15 percent as the factor. The budget that is 
before you for 1958 contains funds which will permit an increase from 15 percent 
to 25 percent. If this is approved, it will bring our indirect cost factor into line 
with the practices of Government agencies providing the great bulk of funds 
for research. These agencies for some time have been using a factor of 25 percent 
or higher for their research grants and research contracts. This provision will 
keep research grant funds from continuing to impose a serious drain on the 
institution’s operating funds, which are already at a critical point. 

Of the 1958 increases, $6.8 million would be directed to the payment of up to 
25 percent rather than 15 percent for indirect costs on research grants. 

Other major program elements in the $17.2 million proposed increase over 
estimated 1957 expenditures are expansion of grant activities particularly in 
allergy but also in arthritis and in the noncategorical research areas ($3.3 mil- 
lion) ; $1.5 million for an essentially new program of special project grants in 
mental health, under title V of the Health Amendments Act of 1956; additional 
funds for the allergy and immunology training program just established this 
year ($650,000) ; a second increment in the planned 5-year program for senior 
research fellowships in the preclinical sciences ($500,000) ; increases in certain 
of our direct operations at Bethesda ($1.2 million) ; and just in excess of $3 mil- 
lion for such factors as annualization of 1957 programs, wage-board increases, 
retirement and social-security costs, and salaries in excess of the 52-week base. 

All of the other program areas would remain essentially at the level of 1957 
expenditure. 

SUMMARY 


I believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the appropriations 
provided last year by Congress have been and are being effectively utilized. The 
basic underpinning of our national medical research effort has been strengthened ; 
dramatic gains have been made on several fronts; there has been a farsighted 
investment in the future in the form of manpower and facilities; and research 
resources which have not been fully utilized are being developed and linked with 
the national effort toward progress against disease through research. 

I believe that the budget proposal before you will support a sound program 
which will return rieh dividends to the American people and will warrant the 
continued confidence and support of American science. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The President’s budget for all appropriations of the National Institutes of 
Health, which you have before you, provides for a 25-percent rather than a 15- 
percent allowance for indirect costs. This subject is discussed here rather than 
by each Institute because the policy question involved is identical among the 
Institutes. The appropriation bill, as passed by the House of Representatives 
(title II, sect. 208), specifically prohibits this increase. It is our feeling that this 
action will have an adverse influence upon the long-range fiscal stability of medi- 
eal and dental schools and universities. We, therefore, ask that the payment of 
increased indirect costs be allowed. 

The House of Representatives, in acting upon the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, on a point of order deleted provisions which author- 
ized the operation of cafeteria facilities in the Clinical Center and the crediting 
to this appropriation of proceeds from the sale of meals to employees and others 
in the cafeteria. No new activity was contemplated under this language, since 
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the authority first was inserted in the 1954 appropriation and was carried in each 
succeeding appropriation bill. The absence of authority to operate cafeteria 
facilities would be a serious detriment to the functioning of the Clinical Center 
and the other research activities at Bethesda. The only other cafeterial available 
cannot possibly supply the volume of meals required, nor is it practical to consider 
its use by nurses and other personnel during the day or at night due to its 
distance from the Clinical Center. Neither is it practical to consider the opera- 
tion of the Clinical Center cafeteria by an outside organization, since, as part 
of the basic design of the building, the cafeteria shares the kitchen constructed 
for feeding patients, thereby avoiding duplication of facilities and personnel. In 
order to maintain this necessary and currently self-supporting facility in 1958, 
it is essential that the authorities for cafeteria operation and for crediting pro- 
ceeds from the sale of meals be restored. 

The House of Representatives has also deleted on a point of order the pro- 
visions contained in 1954 and subsequent appropriation acts which authorized 
advances to the NIH appropriation from other appropriations of the Public 
Health Service to cover activities performed centrally. These activities include 
such service organizations as the Clinical Center, laboratory research services, 
plant engineering supply services, and biemetric services, which can be operated 
more economically on a centralized basis. 

Approximately 55 percent of the total obligational authority under the NIH 
appropriation. is financed currently through advances under the authority which 
has been deleted from the 1958 appropriation. Of the remaining 45 percent, 
which is appropriated directly, 82 percent is in grant programs which are usually 
expended during the first 6 months of the year. 

Without authority to advance funds from other appropriations to the NIH, 
cash available in the Treasury will not be sufficient to meet payrolls at several 
times during the year. The cash necessary to meet these obligations would be 
tied up in the process of preparing bills, processing payments, and crediting funds 
to the appropriation. It is, therefore, essential that central services be operated 
under the advance authority carried in previous appropriations rather than on 
billings after services are performed. 

The action of the House in eliminating the authority to purchase eight motor 
vehicles will cause some inefficiency in the operations of our programs. The lack 
of space on the NIH grounds has required utilization of commercially available 
space in 2 different locations in Bethesda and 1 location in Silver Spring. This 
dispersion of activities requires more transportation facilities than otherwise 
would be required for the central NIH operations. In addition, many investiga- 
tions require transportation to remote areas for collection of data and mate- 
rials where no public transportation is available, or where public transportation 
is inadequate, resulting in inefficient utilization of the investigator’s time. 

The automobiles and station wagons for which replacement was requested 
are in a condition which would require extensive and costly repairs to keep 
them in satisfactory operating condition. The Government standards for replace- 
ment of these vehicles is 6 years’ operation or 60,000 miles. The average age of 
the vehicles is almost 8 years, and the average mileage as of June 30, 1956, was 


66,469 miles. It is requested that authority for the purchase of these replacement 
vehicles be restored. 
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HIGHLIGHTS, CLINICAL CENTER, 1956 

The great expansion in basic medical research now taking place in the United 
States inevitably will require expanded clinical study. This will come about 
because of the necessity for evaluating in man every promising result obtained 
from laboratory study. It is, therefore, extremely likely that many hospitals 
and clinies with no previous experience in this field will find themselves involved 
in the dual process of providing optimum care of patients and meeting the spe- 
cialized requirements of clinical research. 

Clinical research requires special techniques and viewpoints not only of the 
physician-investigator but also of the hospital administrators and the many hos- 
pital workers whose services are essential both to attainment of scientific objee- 
tives and to the welfare of the patients participating in the research. Among 
the essential skills represented are those of pathologists, nurses, pharmacists, and 
dietitians. These and other highly specialized personnel must exercise much 
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greater precision and consume far more time in working with research patients 
than where the only objective is the patient’s welfare. 

As one of the first and largest hospitals in the world devoted entirely to re- 
search, the Clinical Center is amassing professional, technical, and administrative 
experience which should be of considerable value to other hospitals as they begin 
to expand their programs of clinical research. 

An example may be found in the principles and operating procedures developed 
at the Clinical Center to assure that the welfare of the individual patient never 
becomes secondary to the research mission. A Medical Board, which includes 
research physicians from each of the seven Institutes, maintains continuous sur- 
veillance of the quality of the medicine and surgery practiced in the Clinical 
Center. It reviews all proposed clinical-researeéh projects which involve depar- 
ture from generally accepted methods of treatment and care of the patients in- 
volved, and all studies to be made on normal individuals. The functioning 
of this Board assures that optimum care is provided the Clinical Center patient 
without sacrificing the primary research mission of the institution. 

A document completed by the Medical Board during the past year and derived 
from over 4 years of study and experience formalizes the policies and procedures 
by which the dual mission of effective clinical research and optimum patient 
welfare may be served in a research hospital utilized by several relatively au- 
tonomous medical organizations. 

This document, the Organization and Bylaws of the Medical Board of the 
Clinical Center, is supplemented by another, developed in the same manner, 
which prevides a detailed examination of the legal, ethical, and scientific prin- 
ciples involved in research conducted on humans. 

Clinical Center experience is steadily clarifying the respective roles and inter- 
relationships of the several professional workers who are most directly and 
intimately concerned with the physical and emotional care of the research 
patient. In addition to the physician-investigator, these include the professional 
nurse, dietitian, physical and occupational therapist, and medical social worker. 
Others whose services are often required by the research patient are the hos- 
pital clergyman, the patient librarian, the recreational specialist and the volun- 
teer worker. 

It is the nurse who shares with the physician the greatest direct responsibility 
for the patient’s welfare. Clinical Center experience shows, additionally, that 
the nurse is also vitally concerned in the research process itself. She is the 
liaison between the investigator and the patient and is responsible to him not 
only for the general care of the patient but also for carrying out many research 
procedures and observations. 

Studies of the responsibilities and techniques of nursing in many highly special- 
ized areas of clinical research are being conducted at the Clinical Center. Sev- 
eral of these have reached the point where they can be compiled and published 
for the guidance of nurses in other institutions who may have to undertake 
similar responsibilities with research patients. 

Metabolic balance studies are typical of the kind of clinical research that al- 
most certainly will be conducted as a new activity in many hospitals. This form 
of research requires an extraordinary degree of competence and cooperation 
among nurses, dietitians and social workers. 

In a metabolic balance study, the investigator places the patient on a rigidly 
controlled diet and obtains day by day and week by week continuing, exact meas- 
urements of the gain or loss by the body of minute amounts of a given chemical 
substance as influenced by the disease being studied or by a procedure or medica- 
tion being evaluated. 

The amounts of a particular substance taken in by the patient is determined 
by chemical analysis of the diet or by calculation from food analysis tables, or by 
both methods. The amounts excreted are determined by chemical analysis of 
specimens, all of which must be collected. 

A manual or handbook which describes in precise detail the individual and 
group responsibilities of the investigator, the nurse, the dietitian, the social 
worker, and the patient on a metabolic balance study is one of several now being 
made ready for publication by the staff of the Clinical Center. 

Publications of similar value to hospital workers about to engage in clinical 
research already issued include such fields as pharmacy and central sterile supply, 
nursing the patient in heart-disease studies, new operating room apparatus, 
new anesthesiology, diagnostic X-ray, and clinical pathology techniques and ap. 
paratus. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRESS IN BroLogics ContTROL 1956 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted by the 
Division of Biologics Standards 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE SAFETY TESTING PROGRAM 


During the past year a considerable amount of the Division’s total resources 
has been devoted te problems connected with the effort made by industry and the 
various agencies concerned—both private and governmental—to provide as much 
poliomyelitis vaccine as possible for the 1956 season. A total of 151 separate lots 
of vaccine were submitted by licensed manufacturers for consideration by the 
Division during the 12 months ending December 31. This involved testing on a 
large scale, both by tissue culture methods and by monkey inoculation. Approxi- 
mately 110 million doses of vaccine were released during 1956. 

Although the amount of vaccine submitted decreased considerably during the 
latter part of the year, the testing program in monkeys was so extensive as to 
require the maintenance of a reserve supply of 1,000 monkeys during the greater 
part of the year. The conditioning of these animals, made possible through the 
excellent facilities of the monkey house which was constructed in 1955, con- 
tributed in great measure to the success of the testing program. A canvass of com- 
mercial manufacturers of polio vaccine and other large-scale users of monkeys 
has shown that survival rates of animals used by DBS for test purposes have 
been higher than generally experienced. 

It is anticipated that there will be an increase in vaccine production during 
the first few months of 1957, but thereafter the demand should be satisfied by a 
lesser rate of steady production. 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE POTENCY TESTING 


While a great deal of emphasis has been placed upon the safety of poliomyelitis 
vaccine, it is obvious that unless its potency is adequate the vaccine, although 
safe, would not give the protection required. Experience accumulated during 
the past 18 months indicates that present methods of determining the potency of 
this relatively new product, while adequate, leave something to be desired. Dur- 
ing the past year the problem of measuring its potency in a quanitative manner 
has been given serious attention. The problem of obtaining a more satisfactory 
potency test has been complicated by the fact that the test must be adequate 
for testing not one but all three virus strains of the vaccine. 

As a result of a collaborative study by DBS scientists and the manufacturers 
of poliomyelitis vaccine, an extensive body of data bearing on the development 
of a new potency a test is now available, using animals other than monkeys. 
The study involved a comparison of baby chicks and guinea pigs as assay ani- 
mals. Various types of tests were considered for each animal. It was son- 
clusively shown that the chick is superior to the guinea pig as a test animal for 
all types of tests considered. 

The use of the chick, as compared to the monkey, will be of great advantage 
in terms of cost, animal attrition, feeding, housing, and care, thus permitting 
large-scale investigations necessary for definitive studies of potency and stability 
of the vaccine. The data developed in the course of this study also allowed 
determination of the number of chicks to be used in order to ensure highly reli- 
able measures of potency. 


VARIATIONS IN VIRULENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS VIRUS 


Incidents which occurred early during the 1955 poliomyelitis is vaccination pro- 
gram illustrated the virulence of certain strains of polio virus when traces of 
these strains remained uninactivated in the vaccine. It has been suggested that 
the virulent, type I Mahoney strain presently used might be replaced by an 
avirulent counterpart capable of producing vaccine of equally satisfactory pro- 
tection. It is only within a production framework, however, that the various 
strains of polio virus can be studied with respect to suitability for production 
of an effective vaccine. During the past year, a great deal of effort by industry 
has been devoted to research designed to develop a vaccine containing such a 
substitute strain, but to date, a type I strain of sufficient potency to replace the 
Mahoney strain has not been found. 

The mechanisms of variation in virulence of viruses still remain obscure, and 
problems of the virulence of polio virus strains constitute one of the principal 
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considerations of research with live virus vaccine. One of the difficulties is that 
loss or gain of virulence is usually a gradual phenomenon, therefore investigation 
is bound to be slow and time-consuming. 

In the course of study by DBS scientists of the mouse-adapted type III polio 
virus (Leon strain), it was observed that the virus suddenly lost or gained its 
mouse virulence after 1 or 2 passages in monkey testicular tissue or kidney 
tissue grafted on membrane of chick embryos. The apparent ready variability 
in virulence of this mouse-adapted polio virus seems to make it a suitable tool 
for studies of virulence. The results do not as yet warrant generalization, be- 
cause in distinct contrast a monkey virulent, type I virus became virulent for 
the mouse only after prolonged serial passages in monkey testicular culture. 
They do indicate, however, that the virulence of at least one type of polio virus 
could easily vary when propagated under different cultural conditions. 


TISSUE CULTURE TESTING PROCESS 


The present methods of tissue culture testing are cumbersome and expen- 
sive of both the materials and work required. Their extensive character, re- 
quiring as it does scores of tissue culture tubes and bottles for a single test, in- 
troduces additional problems, such as the appearance of unidentified viruses 
which, until they are identified and their presence explained, complicate the in- 
terpretation of the tests. Usually they occur naturally in the monkey kidney 
tissues used in preparation of the tissue culture tubes and bottles. DBS scientists 
are therefore studying methods of simplifying the tissue culture testing process, 
as well as rendering it more sensitive. 

One such method, involving concentration of virus by ultracentrifugation, 
has proven successful. Serum-free media and serum-free experimental vac- 
cines containing infectious virus are centrifuged and then separated into frac- 
tions. Centrifugation results in sedimentation of the virus to the bottom of 
the cup in a more concentrated form, but when attempts were made to recover 
it, the resulting disturbance resuspended the virus in the fluid. The addition 
of calf serum to the fluid causes a solid pellet to form on centrifugation. Almost 
all of the virus is enmeshed in the pellet which becomes firmly attached to the 
wall of the cup. The yield of virus in the calf-serum pellet is found to be re- 
lated to the concentration of serum used and to the duration of centrifugation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATISTICAL THEORY FOR DESIGN OF VACCINE SAFETY TESTS 


The problem of safety testing of virus vaccines, as exemplified in the produc- 
tion of poliomyelitis vaccine, has been under intensive study by DBS. The 
crux of the problem is this: the consequences of infection can be so serious that 
the desirable level of safety, in terms of infectious particles per cubic centimeter 
of vaccine, can only be achieved by testing impractically large amounts of each 
lot of vaccine. 

Ising as a point of departure the concept of “consistency” of a producer’s 
record, as suggested by the Technical Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine, it 
has been possible to develop a statistical theory by which the level of safety 
of vaccine to be released could be determined. Specifically, given the safety 
record of a manufacturer, i. e., his record of success or failure with successive lots 
of vaccine to pass their safety tests, and the amount of vaccine tested per 
lot, it is possible to estimate and consequently control the upper limit of in- 
fectivity of the vaccine 

This theory, based on the specific problem of testing polio vaccine, is applicable 
to other biological products involving a similar problem of safety. 


ADENOVIRUS VACCINE 


During the past several years, a number of agents associated with respiratory 
infection have been identified as members of the adenovirus group. Recent 
studies by the NIATD and Department of Defense scientists have shown that in 
individuals of certain age groups under certain conditions of association (e. g., 
Army recruits in training), infections due to specific agents of the adenovirus 
group can be prevented in great measure by use of a vaccine prepared from 
appropriate virus types. This is a tissue culture vaccine prepared by methods 
similar to those used in the preparation of polio vaccine. 
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DBS scientists have kept in contact with this work, and since it now appears 
that a vaccine of this nature could serve a useful purpose, have drafted regula- 
tions to cover the production and testing of such a product. The experience with 
polio vaccine has been of inestimable value in this undertaking. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TESTING OF PERTUSSIS VACCINE 


Pertussis, or whooping cough, has ranked in the past among the topmost, highly 
fatal, communicable diseases of childhood. It has a marked predilection for 
infants and young children, and from 1940 to 1944 the average death rate for 
pertussis among children under 1. year of age was 2.6 times the sum of the death 
rates for measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, poliomyelitis, and meningococecus 
infections. 

When DBS first began the evaluation of pertussis vaccine, there was consider- 
able variation in the potency of the vaccines on the market, and some demon- 
strated no potency at all. With the introduction of a standard of potency for per- 
tussis vaccine in 1944, there began an accelerated decline in the death rate and, 
for the first time, a marked drop in cases. From 1950 to 1954 the death rate for 
pertussis dropped to 0.15 of the sum of the death rates of the 5 diseases mentioned 
above. Field trials recently completed in Nngland show a definite correlation 
between the protection afforded children by pertussis vaccine and the laboratory 
potency evaluation of the vaccine, as demonstrated by a test developed in the 
Division of Biologics Standards. 

The establishment of an international unit value for pertussis vaccine equiv- 
alent to that of the United States standard, which is based on extensive work 
done in DBS, was recommended this year by the World Health Organization. 

DBS research related to pertussis is largely concerned with three phases: 
(1) Protective activity of untoward reactions caused by pertussis vaccine; (2) 
an overall understanding of the causative microorganism, Haemophilus pertussis ; 
and (3) the so-called mouse histamine-sensitizing factor which is peculiar to 
the pertussis organism. To date, very little is known concerning this component 
of the vaccine which causes the mouse to become so extremely sensitive to hista- 
mine after injection with the vaccine. This study is important as it may be 
related to those substances in the vaccine which sometimes cause neurological 
reactions in children. 


CURRENT STATUS OF HEPATITIS RESEARCH 


The progress which has been made to eliminate the problems of hepatitis has 
been achieved by studies carried out with the cooperation of volunteers—a 
method which has been abandoned because of possible danger to the participat- 
ing subjects—and by epidemiological studies. 

During the past year, very little has been added to the knowledge of hepatitis 
for, as yet, it has not been possible to propagate the agent by any known method. 
Recent reports of suecess with special tissue culture methods are unconfirmed. 

Epidemiological opportunities occasionally present themselves, and DBS sci- 
entists will continue to investigate these when circumstances indicate that useful 
information may be forthcoming. For example, during the past year, a number 
of verbal reports were received which indicated that gamma globulin, a mate- 
rial heretofore considered free of the danger of hepatitis, might actually present 
a hazard in this connection. However, field investigations quickly showed that 
these reports were in error and cleared the material in question. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY ON CAUSES OF BLOOD BANK ERRORS 


A broad study has been initiated by DBS to devise means of increasing the 
safety of blood transfusion by determining the various causes of errors in the 
labeling of bottles containing blood intended for this purpose. Preliminary in- 
formation hased upon erude data indicates that for each 1 million units of blood 
handled by blood banks about 2,000 errors are made in labeling with respect to 
blood group and type (ABO group and Rh type). 

Of this number, approximately 1,700 are corrected by the blood banks before 
the blood is issued for transfusion purposes. One-half of the remaining 300 
incorrectly labeled bloods are found in the cross-match procedures, but there 
is little information regarding the remaining errors. Most errors appear to be 
clerical in origin, but other factors may be operative. 
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More than 100 licensed blood banks are voluntarily cooperating with DBS 
to record all errors as they occur. At the end of 6 months, the cooperating 
laboratories return their results to DBS ‘for analysis of the various types of er- 
rors made in recording and interpreting laboratory data and the frequency of 
their oecurrence. This mformation serves as‘a basis for emphasis in the work 
of DBS in controlling the safety, purity, and potency .of:blood and products de- 
rived from human blood. It is anticipated ‘that another outcome of this study 
will be a reduction in the number of such errors, net only in the licensed blood 
banks cooperating in this study, but in other bloed banks: as well. 


STORAGE OF RED BLOOD CELLS 


Prolonged storage of red blood cells at —45° C. for as long as 6 months was 
reported in the 1956 highlights. During the past year it has been demonstrated 
that blood stored at —45° C. can be successfully thawed and transfused after 
18 months’ storage with as good results as those obtained with fresh blood. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF BIOLOGIC RESEARCH, 1956 


Selected research studies and program developments conducted and supported 
by the Division of Research Grants—-prepared 1957 


INFERTILITY, PREGNANCY WASTAGE, AND CONGENITAL ANOMALY 


The Division of Research Grants is actively interested in promoting more re- 
search in the area of what may be called conception failure, pregnancy wastage, 
and impairment of offspring, or more broadly, reproductive failure and congenital 
anomalies. Beside the countless cases of infertility, half a million pregnancies 
yearly end in death of the unborn child. Another 70,000 infants are so crippled 
by prenatal damage or birth damage, or both, that they do not survive the first 
{ weeks of life, and it is estimated that still another 150,000 who survive this 
neonatal period bear prenatal or birth damage that will either kill them in time 
or handicap their existence. These latter are the cases of congenital anomaly— 
departures from the normal either in form or organ funetion, or in bodily chemis- 
try. Over 800 such departures from normal have been recognized and given 
medical names, ranging from cleft palate and harelip to congenital heart defects 
on to clubfoot. The causes of this failure and wastage of pregnancy and maim- 
ing of offspring are very incompletely understood. The Division of Research 
Grants is making every effort within the limits of its authorized function to en- 
courage research in this area. 

It is often true that the direct attack on some disease or disorder must be 
supplemented by preparatory work of a more basic nature. Such is the case 
here. In addition to experimental work on animals directed toward reproducing 
some of the deaths and the deformities found in man, it is necessary that there 
be more research in genetics, in the physiology of reproduction, in embryology, 
and in fetal physiology and pathology. 

Investigations supported by grants made by the Division of Research Grants 
have revealed that various agents brought to bear upon the pregnant animal 
can lead to deformity or death of the offspring. 

A clinical study has been in progress in which approximately 3,500 births an- 
nually have been studied. Data have been collected regarding the; pregnancy, 
course of labor and delivery, and the clinical course of the infant after birth. 
Comparisons are then possible between the conditions associated with pregnancy 
of the women whose infants have not survived birth or the critical first 4 weeks 
and those whose infants have lived. It is expected that such comparisons will 
lead to identification of conditions that are associated with nonsurvival. 

In this study careful pathological examination has been made ofthe organs 
of fetuses and infants that did not survive. Effort has been made, particularly, 
to learn more about the condition known as postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
a lung condition that kills in the first few days of life approximately 5,000 in- 
fants a year. 

In the study referred to, the normal organ weights of fetuses at different 
periods of gestation have also been recorded. These data will permit calcula- 
tion of organ growth curves, information for which is now lacking. 

In the same study, effort has been made to determine the outlook for future 
childbearing in women who have been immunized to the Rh factor. It will be 
recalled that an Rh negative mother may bear an Rh positive child who, during 
pregnancy, continuously administers to his mother the Rh material. The child’s 
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red cells are just as continuously destroyed by an antibody to the Rh factor 
manufactured and administered to him by his mother. The condition of erythro- 
blastosis results. The child may die in utero or shortly after birth or may sur- 
vive. The investigator has found that suitable treatment may lead to survival 
of 3 out of 4 such infants. 

When parents have had one such child they may be afraid to risk another. 
The investigator concludes from a study of 350 cases that parents may be advised 
to go ahead and take this risk if they are anxious for another child. The risk of 
death of the next child is greatest if the first one was stillborn, less if it died 
after birth, and least if it survived. 


PREPUBERAL REPRODUCTION 


In another study supported by the Division of Research Grants, immature 
mice were caused to mate by administration of appropriate hormones. By fur- 
ther use of hormones it was possible to bring about in these immature animals 
the normal processes of implantation, pregnancy, delivery of offspring, lactation, 
and rearing of young. Removal of the ovaries after the process was initiated 
did not interfere with its progress when hormone balance was suitably controlled. 
Studies such as this add to our knowledge of the normal reproductive process, 
and contribute to the ultimate solution of the problem of reproductive failure. 


INDUCED CONGENITAL DEFORMITIES 


Pregnant mice were exposed to deficiencies of folic acid and riboflavin, to 
fasting, and to the administration of insulin. It was found that folic acid and 
earbohydrate fit a biochemical model of coenzyme and substrate. Deformed 
embryos result if either coenzyme or substrate is temporarily removed. Much 
more work toward experimental production of anomalies is needed. 


OBSTETRIC ANALGESIA 


A clinical investigation supported by the Division of Research Grants is set- 
ting a new standard of safety in the use of obstetric analgesia. Clinical trials 
have shown that newborn infants of women who have received morphine (10 
milligrams) hypodermically during labor are promptly relieved of the depression 
of respiration induced by absorption of the opiate through the placenta, when a 
single injection of N-allylnormorphine (0.5 milligram) is given intramuscularly. 
Administration of this relative of morphine to the newborn infant counteracts 
completely the action of morphine on the brain center controlling breathing and 
leads to a marked and striking increase in the amount of air breathed. 


CATABOLIC RESPONSE 


It has long been observed that individuals who have suffered some damaging 
accident, such as a fracture or severe burn, or who have been subjected to a 
major surgical operation, lose weight progressively, possibly for weeks afterward. 
The loss of weight is due to an actual tearing down of protein and is known as 
the “catabolic response.” It has been found that there is a rapid outpouring of 
amino acids and other protein breakdown products in the urine of these patients. 
Anemia frequently develops, and muscle atrophy, or wasting, may result. 
Clinicians have regarded this phenomenon as one that definitely slows up the 
process of wound healing and recovery from the bodily damage suffered. 

Experiments using a labeled amino acid (S*-methionine) have shown rather 
conclusively that the catabolic response in cases of serious burns is not due to any 
failure of the body to form protein out of the amino acids in the food. Newly 
formed body protein breaks down much more rapidly than normally, however, 
and the breakdown products, such as amino acids and other nitrogen compounds, 
are lost in the urine. 

The investigators have tried forced feeding of protein concentrates of high 
calorie value via stomach tube. The results appear highly promising. Several 
patients stopped losing nitrogen in their urine after periods of less than a week, 
as compared with the usual time of several weeks up to 3 or 4 months. 

These clinical studies will have to be supplemented by further studies on experi- 
mental animals. The investigators are now undertaking this further work. 
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CORTISONE AND GROWTH 


Cortisone is one of our most valuable weapons in the war against disease. One 
of the actions of cortisone, however, is to oppose the action of the hormone that 
promotes growth. There has been reason, therefore, to fear that when cortisone is 
administered for long periods to children, it might bring about a stunting of 
growth. A clinical study supported by the Division of Research Grants has 
recently shown that cortisone can be given for long periods to growing children 
without affecting the child’s ultimate stature, provided that dose levels are 
earefully controlled. 


WHAT IS RESERPINE 


The discovery of the potent tranquilizer, reserpine, as the major biologically 
active constituent of the Indian shrub, Rawwolfia serpentina, has turned the at- 
tention of synthetic chemists to the problem of duplicating nature’s potent com- 
pound. Before the substance can be made synthetically, it is obvious that its 
molecular structure must be deciphered. This has been the object of one of the 
investigations supported by the Division of Research Grants. As a result of 
this work, the complete stereochemical formula of reserpine is now known. Steps 
toward its synthesis may now be expected. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SKIN 


The skin is an organ about which little is known other than that it forms a 
protective covering for the body. Study of its various functions has been 
neglected, as investigators have busied themselves with learning more about the 
deeper structures within. As a consequence, it may be said that dermatology 
as a medical specialty rests more on an empirical basis than any other of the 
specialties. 

The physiology of the skin and the causes and treatment of diseases affecting 
the skin constitute an area in which there is much need for expanded research. 
The Division of Research Grants is supporting a small amount of research in 
this area. 


HISTOPHYSIOLOGY OF THE SKIN 


In one recent study observations have been made on the mouse, an animal in 
which hair grows and rests in cycles. It was found that during the period of 
hair growth the hair follicle, which holds the hair root, extends down into the 
fatty layer underneath and shortens again, pulling out of the fatty layer, in the 
period in which the follicle is resting. The significance of this finding is not 
understood. It has been found also that the skin is more resistant to certain in- 
juries during the cycle of hair growth than it is during the time when the follicles 
are resting. In the same laboratory, study on the black rat has been underway 
to determine the effect of various hormones on hair growth. The observation 
has also been made that the nerves and sensory organs of the skin of the fingers 
develop in early embryonic life and do not increase in number with growth of 
the individual ; they just move further apart. 

Enzyme studies are indicating which parts of the hair follicle and sweat gland 
are active in growth and secretion. 


FROG SKIN AS A MEMBRANE 


The use of amphibian skin as a membrane is providing interesting data which 
will throw light upon the mechanism of passage of materials through other cellu- 
lar membranes such as blood capillaries, and may be useful toward a better under- 
standing of edema, ascites, circulatory shock and kidney function. Studies can 
be undertaken on the large area of membrane provided by the skin of a frog 
that would be impossible on the minute blood vessel known as a capillary. 

An investigation supported by the Division of Research Grants has shown that 
the maintenance of sodium ion and potassium ion content of the skin and the 
active transport of sodium chloride, or salt, are (three) independent cell func- 
tions. These functions may be located in different parts of the cell and may differ 
in chemical characteristics. The importance of studies on the passage of sodium 
and potassium through membranes is underscored by the demonstration that 
has been made in recent years that the passage of a nerve impulse along a nerve 
is dependent on the differential movement of these two ions across the membrane 
forming the surface of the axon of the nerve cell. 
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MITOCHONDRIA CONTAIN ENZYMES 


Work supported by the Division of Research Grants continues to bring out 
extremely important findings regarding the biochemical reactions that take place 
in the cell. Evidence has been obtained that strengthens earlier postulates that 
most or all enzymes are located within the finite subcellular particles known as 
mitochondria, rather than in the surrounding cytoplasm. It is now possible to 
isolate mitochondria from the rest of the cell by use of the ultracentrifuge and to 
study the enzyme systems contained in the resultant concentrated material. Par- 
ticular advances have been made in understanding the role of certain trace metals 
and organic cofactors in vital biochemical reactions regulated by enzymes. 
Knowledge of these reactions is fundamental to an understanding of how tissues 
synthesize substances essential to their functions. A better understanding of 
enzyme systems offers promise of test-tube synthesis of compounds needed by the 
body in situations in which a compound may be made in insufficient quantities 
(because of tissue wasting or disease) ; it offers also promise of test-tube syn- 
thesis of compounds capable of oppesing some chemical that the body may happen 
to make in excessive amounts. 

In the area of test-tube synthesis, new knowledge of reactions within the cell 
has provided the know-how resulting in at least partial synthesis of two vitally 
important proteins ACTH and insulin, as well as a number of amino acid 
polymers. 

ACETYLCHOLINESTERASE AND NERVE GASES 


Very striking advances have been made in work supported by the Division 
of. Research Grants in the understanding of the function of acetylcholine and its 
derivatives, substances intimately involved in the process of impulse transmis- 
sion by nerves. The enzyme, acetylcholinesterase, is known to be of the greatest 
importance in nerve and muscle function; it destroys acetylcholine and thus 
prevents its harmful accumulation. Certain war gases (“nerve gases’) and an 
important group of agents, the alkyl phosphates, used as agricultural insecti- 
cides, are known to be poisonous to acetylcholinesterase. When the enzyme is 
poisoned by one of these “anticholinesterases,” acetylcholine accumulates and 
there may be a total loss of nerve function, with immediate death. Work sup- 
ported by the Division of Research Grants has led to the discovery of antidotes 
to these poisons that attack acetylcholinesterase. Administration of an anti- 
dote neutralizes the poison and permits the enzyme to go on performing its 
essential task. The applications of this diseovery in military and industrial 
medicime are obvious. 


ACETATE FRAGMENTS AS BUILDING 





BLOCKS 


A molecular fragment made up of a pair of carbon atoms linked together, 
with. 3 hydrogen and 2 carbon atoms bound to the pair, is found as a constituent 
in many chemical compounds of biological interest. The fragment is known as 
“acetate.” As compounds from ingested foods are broken up in the body chemis- 
try, multitudes of acetate fragments are set free. When combined with coenzyme 
A, these acetate fragments are amazingly active chemically. In this active state 
they become building blocks for construction of many vitally important com- 
pounds. Among these are indispensable body sugars, fats, bile acids, sterols and 
hormones. 

The understanding of the reactions of “active acetate’ has now led to the 
total synthesis of certain members of one of the hormone families, namely, corti- 
sone and its derivatives. The in vitro synthesis of other equally important 
biological compounds appears to be imminent. 


CHRONIC TOXICITIES 


In spite of the expenditure of millions of dollars by industry and hundreds of 
thousands by Government, the problem of chronic toxicities from chemicals that 
may get into foods is outstripping in its complexity all present efforts to deal with 
it adequately. It may safely be said that at no other time and in no other 
country has more effort been expended to bring to the American table none but 
the highest quality of materials. It has become an economic necessity, however, 
that in order to feed our growing population a large variety of chemicals must 
be applied to growing crops and to unprocessed foods in storage to curb the 
enormous destruction of foods by insects and other pests. Residues of these 
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pesticides that may remain in the food as consumed are becoming of increasing 
concern to experts in this field. 

It is estimated that six new pesticides appear on the market each year, each 
having cost the manufacturer literally millions of dollars to bring to the point 
of commercial production. Each as it appears adds further to the complexity 
of the public health problem posed by the necessary use of such agents in food 
production. 

In a study supported by the Division of Research Grants, growing alfalfa 
was treated with one or the other of two of the newer pesticides and the hay 
was then fed to cows. Traces of the materials used, or their derivatives, were 
found in the milk and butter of the animals, but no abnormalities were found 
on microscopic study of their organs after slaughter. Such findings are reassur- 
ing to the consumer who may contemplate with some concern the fact that he 
may consume in his food and drink each day traces of anywhere from one to a 
dozen chemicals used by necessity in food production and processing. 

In another study another of the newer insecticides was fed in minute propor- 
tions (as low as one part per million) in the diet of rats and the observation was 
made that all the animals gained less, or actually lost weight, ate less, were 
hypersensitive to various stimuli (sound, touch) and that the males were more 
susceptible than the females, and had a higher mortality. 

In another investigation supported by the Division of Research Grants one 
of the newer insecticides in a group known as alkyl phosphates was applied to 
growing alfalfa and the hay was fed to cows. Hay with low insecticide content 
(41 p. p. m.) caused no weight loss and no decrease in milk produetion but 
did cause a gradual fall in one of the normal blood enzymes (cholinesterase). 


PROGRESS ON PROBLEM OF HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS 


Scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are making notable 
strides toward finding the basic causes of the problem created by the constant 
outpouring of detergents into the Nation's surface waters. 

Since 1949, when warnings first were made as to the eventual effect of deter- 
gents on water supplies, the validity of these warnings has been shown in the 
increasing difficulties attendant to sewage treatment and the carryover of waste 
detergents into the water supplies of communities and industrial plants. As an 
instance of severity, the case in which one American river was blanketed with 
foam from shore to shore because the 4 to 12 parts per million of synthetic de 
tergent is well remembered. 

As the reward of this research, under support by the Division of Research 
Grants, it has been found that certain members of the class of chemical com- 
pounds known as alkyl benzene sulfonates are largely responsible for a pro- 
nounced resistance to oxygenation and normal biological attack in waste waters. 
These “biologically hard” types of compounds are characterized by the particular 
earbon atom in the molecule’s straight alkyl! chain to which the benzene ring is 
attached. If the attachment is to the carbon atom at the end of the chain, then 
normal metabolic breakdown by oxygen and bacteria can proceed readily. If 
attachment is to the second or third carbon atom, however, degradation of the 
molecule proceeds with difficulty and the half life of such compounds can be 
expected to be as much as 15 to 17 days in the surface waters. 

Although the “biologically soft’ compounds are broken down readily by bac- 
teria, the “biologically hard” types remain a source of trouble because the bac- 
teria (if they exist at all in the local water) have difficulty in degrading the 
compounds, especially if they are bacteria whose enzyme system does not readily 
allow the necessary metabolic adaptation to the particular environment. 

Since more than 60 percent of the surfactants used in compounding household 
synthetic detergents today belong to the “hard” class of compounds, the value 
of supporting such research is apparent. 


HANDBOOK OF THE PRIMATES FOR RESEARCH TOOL 


As part of the broad program of assembling the world’s medical research data 
into handbooks, a group at the University of Washington Medical School has 
reported the assembly of 14 of the 20 sections planned for a comprehensive hand- 
book of the primates. The handbook has already been described by one English 
authority. as one which will be a “mine of information” in research work with 
experimental animals such as the apes and monkeys, and represents but one of 
several such projects now being supported by the Division of Research Grants. 
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Since the applicability of research data involving the use of experimental animals 
can only be interpreted with full recognition of the animal’s individual charac- 
teristics, such handbooks will serve as immediate sources of reference data in 
the establishment of research protocols for experimental procedure. Sections of 
the handbook pertaining to the diseases of such mammals, both infectious and 
chronic degenerative, have been assembled to date. Remaining sections to be 
assembled include colony design, construction and operation, as well as sections 
on diet, handling of animals, and general experimental methodology. 


NEGLECTED AREAS OF RESEARCH 


The area of conception failure, pregnancy wastage and impairment of offspring 
has already been referred to as one in which more active research is urgently 
needed. Reference has also been made to the comparative inactivity in the re- 
search field of skin physiology and dermatology. There are other important gap 
areas within the horizon of medical research. These include the fields of path- 
ology, biophysics, human genetics, biometry and epidemiology. The primary need 
in these fields is one of manpower. The Division of Research Grants is seeking 
ways to help meet this primary need, as well as to assist in furthering research 
in these fields. The Division of Research Grants is aware also of other gap 
areas where continued medical research is needed to protect the health of our 
population, areas such as accidents, radiation hazards and chronic toxicities. 
The Division stands ready to assist research in these areas. 



















HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRESS, 1956, Diviston or RESEARCH SERVICES 
Items of interest in support of research—prepared January 1957 


SPECIALLY BRED MICE FOR OSTEOARTHRITIS STUDIES 

















Laboratory Aids Branch geneticists, collaborating with an NIAMID scientist, 
supplied 18 strains of specially bred mice, including hybrids which had never be- 
fore been produced. The joints of 670 of the mice, aged 12 to 22 months, revealed 
osteoarthritis—degenerative joint disease. The condition had formerly been 
identified in only two mouse strains. 

This particular project presents the first attempt to breed arthritis into mouse 
strains that are ordinarily not susceptible to the disease. The finding establishes 
the fact that experimental approaches to osteoarthritis, involving all possible 
factors in its etiology, can now be made with mice specially bred at NIH. In 
humans, signs of this type of arthritis are found in about 80 percent of people 
over age 50. 


TINY, WIRED NEEDLE FOR NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Instrument section technologists, in collaboration with a neurophysiologist 
in NIMH, succeeded in producing a fine, wired needle for implantation in the 
brains of monkeys. 

Twenty separate stainless steel wires, each one-thousandth of an inch in diam- 
eter, are attached at 1-millimeter intervals along the needle’s length. All in all, 
the wires and their protective cabling measure less than one-thirtysecond of an 
inch in diameter. 

Implanted in the monkey’s brain, the needle will transmit the brain’s electrical 
potentials, and will also be used to stimulate the activity of the brain by elec- 
trical current. It will be used in exploratory neurophysiological research, and 
is expected to contribute to the knowledge of epilepsy. 
















SMALLEST FLUORIDE INJECTOR 











Instrument Section technologists, at the request of the Division of Dental 
Public Health, PHS, designed, developed, and built a fluoride injector which will 
deliver fluoride in the ratio of one part per million of water. It is the first 
injector to meter successfully in such infinitesimal quantity, and will be used 
to deliver fluoride into urban water systems. 





PLASTIC HEAD FOR MEASURING RADIATION DOSAGES 









Artists and craftsmen of the Medical Arts Section, collaborating with radia- 
tion biologists and therapists of NCI, developed and fabricated a hollow, trans- 
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parent plastic head for accurately measuring radiation dosage. NCI scientists 
will use the head to study the distribution of doses to be given patients. 

The head is filled with a special fluid which absorbs radiation. After irradia- 
tion, the fluid is drained, and the radiation it has absorbed is measured. It re- 
places the older method of inserting X-ray film into a masonite head model. 


COLOR PHOTOS OF BRAIN DAMAGE AREAS 





Photography Section technicians, working with NINDB investigators, de- 
veloped a new photographic technique and special printing procedure to produce 
consistent color reproductions of areas of brain damage which have been made 
to fluoresce by the introduction of special dyes. 

The lesions are visible under ultraviolet radiation, but previous attempts at 
color photography, using standard photographic techniques, were unsuccessful. 

The particular study for which the new technique was developed concerns the 
penetration of the blood-brain barrier. NINDB investigators, working with cats, 
introduced special fluorescent dyes and visually followed their progress through 
the blood-brain barrier and into the brain area. Such visual observation proved 
inadequate for two reasons: it was fleeting, and formed no permanent means of 
comparison with later tests; and written reports could not describe accurately 
and completely the subtle changes that occurred. 

The new photographic technique makes possible a permanent record for con- 
tinuing study and comparison. 















UNIVERSAL OPERATING STAND FOR NEUROSURGERY 





Instrument Section specialists designed and built a new, universal operating 
stand for use in neurosurgery. 

The new instrument stand, which replaces models previously used with limita- 
tions, will suffice for any neurosurgical procedure. It may be attached to the 
right or left, or head or foot of the operating table. It permits sterile draping 
of the patient and allows ample room for the surgical team. It has proved entirely 
successful in use at the Clinical Center. 
































TRANSLATING OF RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION BEGUN AT NIH 





During 1956 a broad program for translating and disseminating Russian scienti- 
fic information in the medical and biological sciences was established at NIH. 
The program is coordinated with similar programs of the National Science 
Foundation and the Atomic Energy Commission, and will be executed through 
grants and contracts. 

Hight journals were initially listed for cover-to-cover translation. During 1956, 
two of these were completed and distributed to governmental research installa- 
tions, principally the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Veterans’ Administration. 

The program includes the publication of a Russian-English medical dictionary, 
a directory of Soviet research institutes, and a guide to translating services. 

Translated material will be distributed to medical libraries and Government in- 
stallations, and will be offered for sale at a reduced price to American physicians. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Dr. Suannon. Before getting down to business today, Senator Hill, 
I would like to introduce Dr. Joseph E. Smadel. 
Senator Hitt, Good morning, Dr. Smadel. We are glad to see you. 

Doctor, this is Senator Pastore of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Suapen. Glad to meet you, sir. 

Dr. Suannon. Dr. Smadel came to us about a year ago to accept 
the responsibilities of the position I last held as Associate Director 
responsible for the direct research operation at Bethesda. He comes 
to us with a very rich background. Trained initially in pathology 
and immunology at W: ashington University, he joined the staff of 
the Roc kefeller Institute and this service was interrupted by very 
effective service in the Medical Department of the Army during 
World War II. After the war he joined the staff at Walter Reed 
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Medical Research Institute, where he was the senior scientist of the 
rroup. He has made many contributions in the fields of immunology, 
Gasteriology,. and biology. He is among the outstanding scientific 
leaders in the world, as judged by his.accomplishments in those fields. 

Some of the outstanding contributions relating to tropical medicine 
are basic to our present-day understanding of the rickettsial diseases 
and their treatment. 

Weare very glad to have him with us. 


TRIBUTE OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Dr. Van Slyke reminds me that some 3 days ago, Dr. Smadel was 
elected to the National Academy of Science. This is a tribute to his 
scientific eminence. 

Senator Hix. I think it is very fine that you have him, Dr. 
Shannon. 

A few days ago when we heard from the Surgeon General I be- 
heve some inquiry was made with reference to the number of personnel 
in the employ of the National Institutes of Health. The subcommittee 
has been supplied with this table showing the employment in 1950 
through the current fiscal year with the estimated number for the 
coming year. The table will be included in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, the statement I presented for the rec- 
ord covers both general problems and progress at the National In- 
stitutes of Health and describes a series of programs that are lumped 
under the general appropriation title of “General research and serv- 
ices.” In the latter appropriation are included the Division of Re- 
search Grants which, as you know, runs our noncategorical research 
and training program; the Division of Biologics Standards, which is 
responsible for the discharge of the Public Health Service activity 
in the field of biological control; and the Division of Research Serv- 
ices, the Division of Business Operations, and the clinical center. 
These last are three services performed on a centralized basis which 
support the categorical programs. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM AT BETHESDA 
Special consideration is also given to the construction program at 
Bethesda and to progress in the program of the research facilities 
construction grants, which has made an extraordinarily successful 
start during its initial year. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Of general interest to the committee but not contained in the state- 
ment is a volume which we prepare once a year which, generally speak- 
ing, the committee members may well find useful. It is s termed “High- 
lights of Research Progress at the National Institutes of Health.” 
The House committee this year found it sufficiently interesting to print 
it in full as part of the proceedings of our appropriation. 


Senator Hix. In their hearings. 

Dr. SHannon. Pardon? 

Senator Hitz. In their hearings? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have a copy for each one of us / 

Dr. Suannon. We will get them to you, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Will you? 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir; I think that there are enough here now. 

Senator Hitz. I am sure Senator Pastore would like to have a copy, 
and I would like to have a copy myself. 

Dr. Suannon. You may keep this one. 

Senator Hitz. I am sure the other members would like to have a 
copy. 

Dr. SHannon. I am sure they will. 

Senator Pasrore. Is that it? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Generally speaking, Senator Hill, we have had a busy and I believe 
a very profitable year. The generous budgets that. were made avail- 
able to us by the Congress permitted a realistic approach to the solu- 
tion of the many serious ailments man is heir to. For the first time in 
the history of medical research, either in this country or abroad, the 
limitation on progress was due more to manpower limitation and fa- 
cilities limitations than moneys available for current support of re- 
search. This situation was taken by us as a serious challenge to our 
ingenuity. Our mission was to develop a broad program in a rela- 
tively short time and in a prudent manner, and to do this without any 

91359—57——-14 
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sacrifice to our well-established standards of quality. Within the 
broad front of the general advance, special interest was given to a 
number of very highly specialized areas. I believe that the institutes 
deserve credit for a job very well done. I might say that is well done 
up to the present time, since they will have a continuing problem dur- 
ing the shakedown that must take place in the coming year. 

Basically, it is an appreciation of the need for time to consolidate 
our gains of the previous year that led to the present: budget submis- 
sion. This is characterized by relatively small proposed increases, and 
these only in highly selected areas. Program emphasis during the past 
year has been on the extramural operation. However, this created 
local problems which related to both grant and training programs. 
We have had, as you know, a serious limitation on office _— avail- 
able to house some of the new programs. We have had delays in our 
construction programs and overriding all of this 





DELAYS IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Hixu. In that connection, Dr. Shannon, give us the picture 
for the record for these delays. Detail the projects and delays. 

Dr. SHannon. Can we submit that, sir? 

Senator Hix. Yes. Let us know what these delays are and how 
much delay there has been and the exact status of the matters at this 
time. 

Dr. Suannon. I believe we are over some of the hump now, Sen- 


ator Hill. I will be glad to give you that and include the projects and 
how we see it now. 


Senator Hinz. All right. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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Dr. SHannon. Overriding these, which we take to be minor physi- 


cal difficulties, has been the continuing need for the assessment of the 


extent to which we are able to modify our administrative practices to 
comply with the emergent needs of the largest medical research sup- 
port program yet devised by any nation. Such an assessment must be 
continually before us. We must make judgments on the extent to 
which our programs provide suitable stability for research work, ade- 
quate support, and, at the same time, maintenance of freedom of in- 
quiry for the investigator, provision for an adequate amount of risk 
capital, and, finally, ability to plan and organize collaborative pro- 
grams where these are specifically indicated. 

Certainly, the strains of the present fiscal year have thrown some 
of these problems into sharp focus, and we have attempted a modifica- 
tion of certain of our procedures in order better to cope with these 
problems, now more readily apparent. 

The 1958 program contains relatively little that is new, but two 
items may warrant special note. 


STUDY OF TROPICAL DISEASES 


First, it is proposed to establish a field party within the Canal Zone 
so as to undertake a study of certain of the diseases of direct importance 
to tropical areas but indirectly of tremendous importance to the United 
States. I can discuss this now, or you may wish to discuss it later 
when the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases’ appropriation 
is before you. 

Senator Hix. Will you go into it fully at that time? 

Dr. SHannon. If you wish, sir. 

Senator Hiri. At that time, all right. It comes, of course, under 

that Institute. 
Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 
FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
The second program proposes the reactivation, in modest. fashion, 
of our foreign fellowship program. These fellowships will be limited 
in number, and they will emphasize scarce skills. The nomination 
of fellows who will participate in this program will be by national 
scientific bodies and initially will be limited to the northern European 
countries. Later, with experience, this may be spread to other coun- 
tries where a scientific profit is quite obvious. 

Senator Hiri. What are you doing now in that particular field. 
Doctor ? 

Dr. SHannon. Right now, Senator Hill, we are doing nothing other 
than planning. 

I might go back historically over the development of this foreign 
fellowship program. In 1946 and in subsequent years, with the estab- 
lishment of support programs of significance, the National Institutes 
of Health brought to this country a limited number of brilliant young 
scientists of other countries for limited periods of time on research 
fellowships. These effectively supplemented the skills of our own 
scientists. This program demonstrated to us the certain advantages 
that were inherent in our educational system, but also permitted us to 
contrast this with certain educational advantages that were inherent 
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in the European educational system. In addition, those fellowships 
produced a bond of, I will call for want of a better name, scientific 
fellowship throughout the world. In asmall way, the program placed 
the United States in a position of eminence as a nation with interest in 
the support of research, more particularly in our medical sciences, 
and not a nation solely or primarily interested in military sciences. 

This fellowship program was curtailed in 1950, incidentally, at the 
beginning of the Korean conflict, and since that time has been com- 
pletely inactive. We propose, starting this year, to set aside some of 
the money contained within our present fellowship program to rees- 
tablish this program. 

Mr. Charles V. Kidd and I spent some 4 weeks in Europe last sum- 
mer studying the support programs for medical research and the sup- 
port of scientific training on the Continent, and, at my request, Mr. 
Kidd extended the study there for another 12 weeks in order to go 
more deeply into some of its facets. It was abundantly clear to us that 
tremendous gains were to be obtained from the expenditure of rela- 
tively minor sums, these being scientific gains. However, another 
aspect has impressed me over the years, as I have traveled around the 
world, particularly in Europe, Central and South America. This 
stems from the fact that scientists in these countries play a more ac- 
tive role in the culture of their people as a whole than obtains in this 
country. Because of this, we feel that, wholly apart from the scien- 
tific values of this fellowship exchange, an ability to have some of the 
more brilliant scientists of these countries spend a year or two in the 
United States will achieve other valuable objectives. It will result 
in the establishment of groups of intelligent people, with high uni- 
versity posts in these countries, that will have a clear appreciation of 
the moral values of America. These, I am convinced, can only be ob- 
tained by having lived in America and having exchanged ideas on a 
day-to-day basis with people in the same business as they. 

{t would not take many fellowships per year, but continued over a 10- 
vear period, to provide a sizable segment of individuals who will de- 
termine European culture with a type of honest indoctrination that 
gives them a true impression, and a true realization of the fundamental 
moral values of America. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Him. Yes, Senator Pastore. 


LOCATION OF FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP SCIENTISTS 


Senator Pastrorr. When these scientists do come here to America, 
where would they go and where would they perform their research ? 

Dr. SHannon. They would not go particularly to Federal institu- 
tions, although this opportunity is open to them. No doubt a sizable 
portion of them would come to places like the National Institutes of 
Health or the Army Medical School. Arrangements will be made 
to have each of them accepted at one of our outstanding scientific 
institutions—— 

Senator Tur. I cannot hear the witness and neither can the 
reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Dr. Suannon. These scientists will be accepted as guest workers 
in outstanding scientific and educational institutions throughout the 
country, but in a way that I feel will give them a greater appreciation 
of the generalities of American science than were they just to go to 
Harvard, Yale, Wisconsin, or Minnesota, and the like. They will come 
to NIH and spend a week to a month in residence with us. There 
they will be given a general overview of science in the United States, 
its Institutions, its opportunities, and its people. 

They will then be decentralized to the host institution, where they 
will spend 1 year or 2 years. Prior to their return to the country of 
their origin they would pass through Washington, spending 2 or 3 
weeks again with us. At this time they could collect their ideas and 
perhaps prepare something in the form of treatises that would cover 
their experience while in this country, in this way their total experience 
would be most profitable to them. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Pasrore. I have this further question. Now is the purpose 
of bringing them here in order to afford an opportunity for our own 
scientists to go abroad and learn abroad, or is it for the purpose of 
teaching these visitors our techniques in order to edify them in their 
Ernie or is it for the purpose of their coming here so we can 
earn from them a lot of what we do not know? 

Dr. SHannon. Well, sir, it is a combination of all of those. At 
the present time, there are quite ample funds to send American 
scholars abroad, and, in fact, in the places of origin of these scholars 
there are always Americans. We have adequate mechanisms for this 
purpose. We have fellowship mechanisms at the NIH and many of 
the private foundations also provide such fellowships. We have an 
ability to provide for such a one-way exposure, if you will. 

However, we find, in talking to the senior scientists in advanced 
countries that visits to this country are quite possible for the profes- 
sor while similar exposure of a number of young scientists so that they 
may feel.something of the nature of the U nited States is now quite 
impossible. The professor, himself, has access to funds that permit 
him to visit this country at least. for short periods of time. This is 
not true for the young sc ientist. However, the major segment of young 
scientists—and this partic ularly at a time when science is moving so 
rapidly, and when we are plac ing our major chips upon the younger 
scientists—these younger sc ientists are completely without an ability 
whatsoever to develop : a true image, I would say, of the United States. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I try to get further informa- 
tion on this. 

Senator Hiuu. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING FOREIGN: FELLOWSHIP S'PUDENTS 


Senator Tyr. Is it a question of the United States aiding in the 
financing or bringing these students or these scientists to the United 
States? Isthat the question ? 

Dr. SHannon. This would be part of the question, Senator Thye, 
yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. There are no funds at the present time that you could 
draw on to bring such scientists to the United States? 

Dr. Suannon. There are funds available, Senator Thye, but these 
funds are available for all university work, whether it be English, 
Latin, Greek or science. In an analysis of the funds that are available 
for these exchange fellows, the funds that have gone to either the 
biological or medical sciences are so small as to be completely incapable 
of doing much in the way of good. Now they do good, broadly speak- 
ing, but not when you ‘break down science into its segments. The 
numbers involved are too few. I would say that, although I have em- 
phasized the general values of this interchange, there are very selfish 
reasons why we are anxious to obtain a number of young scientists. 

Senator Ture. I thought I understood you to say you vhad ample 
means for the student exe hange or the American student going abroad. 

Dr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But the question seems to involve the scientists coni- 
ing to the United States. 

Dr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Now, you say that they could come to the United 
States if they were enrolled in a university. 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Then I misunderstood you. 

Dr. SHannon. The funds to bring any sizable number of students 
are grossly inadequate. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, you have some and the authorization of bring- 
ing the scientists is now available to you. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryr. But your funds are limited. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And that isthe question. 

Dr. SHannon. We are not asking for more funds for this program, 
Senator Thye. We would propose to divert some of the funds con- 
tained in the present budget for the specific purpose. 

Senator Torr. Were there some unused funds in that ? 

Dr. SHANNON. Noysir. 

Senator Tuyr: Then some other phase of it would suffer, would it 
not ¢ 

Dr. Suannon. Well, suffer in the sense, that I think all of our fel- 
lowship funds—— 

Senator Magnuson. Are you talking only about your National In- 
stitutes of Health funds now ¢ 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. And you are not talking about: your other 
funds? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Used in exchange of students ¢ 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Or scholarships or fellowships. That comes 
under other departments. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAgnuson. You are talking purely about your funds in the 
National Institutes of Health ? 

Dr: Suannon. I am pointing out that the other funds have not 
sueceeded over the past 10 or 12 years 
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Senator Maenuson. In bringing in the scientific part of it. 

Dr. SHannon. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They are devoted to the other fields of knowl- 
edge and education. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON SCIENTISTS 


Senator Magnuson. What you are trying to say is that you would 
like to put more emphasis on bringing in the scientists. Is that about 
it? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. That is the way I understood it. 

Senator Pastore. Medicine and biology. 

Senator Toye. What funds would you need specifically or in what 
manner must you have the authorization rewritten in order to permit 
you todo it? 

Dr. SHannon. Sir, we do not need any further authorization. This 
we have. We are not asking for any funds for this program at the 
present time because we feel that this should begin in a very modest 
fashion. We are not talking about really large dollar expenditures. 
It may well be that after the program has been well organized, per- 
haps after it has been running for a 2-year period, we might come 
before this committee and say that it is—— 

Senator Macnuson. Working well. 

Dr. SHannon. Working so well we would really like to invest more 
dollars in the program. 

Senator Tre. Is there any phase of the question that involves and 
embarrasses you to such an extent that You cannot carry out what you 
hoped to do? 

Dr. SHannon. Not at the present time, sir. 


MORALE SUPPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Ture. Is there anything that this committee should con- 
sider that would further assist you in your endeavors ? 

Dr. SHannon. We would like your moral support, sir. 

Senator Ture. That was what I was getting down to. You did not 
need money. 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Toye. You do not need a rewrite of the language. 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. It is just a question would this committee approve 
of such an action. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was trying to get my thinking clear 
on. 

PROGRAM REPORT 


Dr. SHannon. Senator Thye, as you know, when we embark on a 
program of this sort, if it is a departure from our past experience or a 
return to past experience, we feel a moral obligation to let the com- 
mittee know precisely what our thinking is, what we propose to do, 
and how we propose to do it. It was in the nature of a progress report 
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and again, as I say, hoping and actually expecting to obtain the com- 
mittee’s moral support that this report was made. 

Senator Macgnuson. If we could have that attitude from everybody 
we would be in better shape. 

Dr. SHannon. Sir, you know it is very nice to be able to report on 
a program as promising as this. 

To return to the general commentary on the program—— 

Senator Hitu. Excuse me one minute, sir. 

While you are speaking about bringing the scientists over here, 
give us the other side of the coin which is our scientists going over 
there. You and I can remember—I say you can, perhaps you are a 
good deal younger and you may not remember—but really and truly 
nearly every doctor, every ambitious doctor had the desire to go to 
Vienna, Berlin, or Paris and London and study in some of those great 
clinics over there. Of course, they were not perhaps so much inter- 
ested in research, but they did feel in the clinics over there there was 
something that perhaps they had missed or they did not get over here. 
How about that side of the coin ¢ 

Dr. SHannon. Sir, I think that the scientists that go to the Euro- 
pean laboratories today go to a specific laboratory for something 
highly specific, as opposed to what happened when I first entered 
medicine—which, Senator Hill, was many years ago, too. They went 
then to obtain as much as anything else the cultural attitudes that 
come from being closely associated with research. In the twenties 
there was a profound change in American medicine. It was char- 
acterized by the broad establishment of full-time departments of 
medical schools and for the first time a wide expansion of research 
in this country. This was so well established by the end of the 1930’s 
that the tide had alre: ady begun to flow the other way—that is, Euro- 
peans were coming to us for the excellence of our facilities, rather than 
we following our desire to go abroad. 


CARSBURG LABORATORIES IN COPENHAGEN 


Be that as it may, there are still certain areas that are superlative 
training grounds for students with specific research interests. I have 
in mind such places as the Carsburg Laboratories in Copenhagen. I 
guess that the laboratory setup there, which is one of the outstanding 
biochemistry laboratories of the world, always will have 3 or 4 or 5 
American students staying for 1 to 2 years. The same is true of the 
Caroline Institute in Sweden. The same is true in the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. A good deal of the modern genetics of bacteria, 
a very forward- thinking research program built “around one man, is 
being carried out in the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

So one can pick out specific areas where it is greatly to our advan- 
tage to send certain of our scientists. But the general need for a 
trip to Europe for what I would call a cultural experience is no longer 
there, and our internists, our surgeons, who heretofore had felt an 
absolute need for European experience, now feel no need at all. It 
is the scientists that go to inquire and acquire very specific or unique 
skills from a single individual that is dominating a specific scientific 
environment that we have greatest regard for. 

Senator Pastore. Could you dese ribe this cultural experience for 
the record ? 
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Dr. Suannon. Could I describe it? 

Senator Pasrore. You say the whole point here seems to be de- 
veloping in this country a cultural experience that we apparently 
do not enjoy to the degree that you would like to have it. What does 
that mean, in simple langauge? d 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. I did not—if I said that, I did not mean it. 
I said the physicians and surgeons, pathologists, who in the early 
1920’s and the early part of the century traveled to Europe for train- 
ing traveled primarily for cultural experience, although of course, 
many people also went for scientific training. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, if I might interrupt at that point, and I 
beg the pardon of my colleague here for mterrupting, in the early 
years at the turn of the century it was generally believed that your 
best scientists and research laboratories existed in the foreign 
countries. 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryer. And, therefore, any student that could go into a 
foreign study or a foreign research laboratory for a per iod of time 
came back with a certain “prestige that did not lend itself to a student 
that had just been in the classrooms of the United States. 

Dr. SHannon. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I think that is what you were trying to convey to 
us at the time. 

Senator Pasrore. I realize that. Now that has all changed. Now 
many of these people come here to develop their cultural experience. 

Dr. SHannon. Right now, sir? 

Senator Pasrore. Right now. 

Dr. Suannon. A great many. 

Senator Pasrore. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir. 


MUTUAL BENEFITS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Pastore. In essence, what good is this program going to 
do us? Is it going to edify those who come here, or edify our own? 
That is the point I am trying to establish. Is it for our benefit or 
their benefit ? 

Dr. SHannon. For the benefit of both. 

Senator Pastore. There will be benefit to us? 

Dr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. There are certain areas where the Euro- 
pean seientist still has preeminence, and when I say in certain spe- 
cific areas, I have in mind such areas as biophysics. For example, 
I know you realize that the basic work in theoretical physies that led 
to the ultimate possibility of the development of the atom bomb was 
a European experience. In that area I think that now we are quite 
equal to them and perhaps beyond them. 

On the other hand, there are certain of the fundamental sciences 
upon which medicine depends heavily and will depend heavily in the 
future. I think there are some laboratories abroad that are quite su- 
perior to the average of ours. 
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MASS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Now secondly, we have a mass educational system in this country ; 
we are primarily concerned with dealing with large numbers of stu- 
dents. This I will not decry, because I think that the benefits to all 
are far superior than an educational system which still continues in 
Europe where the benefits are limited to the few. 

On the other hand, an educational system in science that will take 
an extraordinary amount of. time and detailed effort with individuals 
as opposed to groups does produce a type of scientist quite younger 
in his age of emergence as an independent investigator as compared to 
our own system. 

We would propose to provide fellowships to individuals, who, in 
general, at the time they get their Ph. D.’s, are 2 years in experience 
beyond our own Ph. D.’s. ‘We feel that, bringing them into our lab- 
oratories, bringing with them their habits of thought and the attitudes 
of great European laboratories, will have a profound effect upon our 
young developing scientists. So I think we have a great deal to gain. 

Now, I truly believe that, in the long run, the total benefit of this 
program may be on quite a different level than that of straight science. 


ULTIMATE AIM OF PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. You mean relationships between this and the most 
advanced scientists in the society of other countries, because, when 
they come and get acquainted with us, it will have a tendency to neu- 
tralize the vicious propaganda that has been spread against the United 
States and its scientific world, you might say. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. That is the ultimate and what is hoped for in the 
exchange of students and the exchange of these scientists. 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyr. You are bringing the best of their society to this 
land, and they will go back with an entirely different concept, possibly, 
of the United States than the propaganda had taught them at an 
early time in life. 

Dr. Suannon. Yes: precisely. 


AMOUNT PER PERSON 


Senator Magnuson. Doctor, I think the record ought to show that, 
because we will be asked these question: What is the usual amount 
per person, travel, T imagine—— 

Dr. SHannon. Sir, we have a one-page technical description of 
what we will propose with this. With your pleasure, we can have this 
included. 

Senator Hii. I think that ought to goin the record. That gives the 
full answer to Senator Magnuson’s question ? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


EXTENSION OF ADDITIONAL NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH FELLOWSHIPS 10 
ScIENTISTS FROM WESTERN EUROPE 


A. PURPOSE 


Bring to this country outstanding people with knowledge of unique techniques 
developed by scientists in Western Europe. 


B. BYPRODUCTS 


1. Implement the President’s Baylor speech in which he said that “it is vitally 
important that we detect and pursue ways in which cultural assistance will mean 
more to world strength, stability, and solidarity than will purely military 
measures.” 

2. Strengthen the medical-research effort of Western Europe, and thereby in- 
crease the effectiveness of research in the world. 


Cc. MEANS 


1, Offer fellowships to additional numbers of postdoctoral students and persons 
in the regular academic ranks. 

2. Fellows to study for periods ranging from 9 months to 2 years in outstanding 
laboratories in’ this country. 

3. Nomination by the appropriate national body (for example, the Medical 
Research Councils of Great Britain; the Medecal Research Council of Sweden ; 
the Institute d’Hygiene in France). Liaison by a representative of NIH in West- 
ern Europe. Formal selection by the scientific directors of NIH. 

4. Discussions of medical research in the United States and of special problems 
of individuals at NIH upon arival in this country : reports on experiences in this 
country at NIH before return to country of origin. 

5. Firm arrangements at the time of award for return to country of origin 
upon completion of term of study. 

6. Under current law, a visa to visit thus may not be issued until necessary 
security clearances have been received. 






































D. NUMBERS INVOLVED AND FINANCING 





1. Funds will probably be from the budgets of the Division of Research Grants, 
but the precise source of funds has not been finally decided. No additional statu- 
tory authority is required and no specific budget item is required. 

2. The ultimate objective is to bring over about 50 persons per year; so that 
75 to 100 will be in this country at any’one time. At this point we would esti- 
matea total of 15 to 25 in fiscal year 1958 ata cost inthat-year in the approximate 
range of $150,000 to $250,000—an average of approximately $10,000 each. 





E. COMMENTS 





1. Initial concentration on Western Europe is proposed because of the concen- 
tration of medical research in that area, and relative ease of administration as 
compared with the Middle East, Far East, and South America. 

2. Extension to other geographical areas is contemplated but not firmly planned. 





BUILDUP OF WESTERN SCIENCE IN NATO 





Dr. SHannon. Dr. Van Slyke points out that this presentation 
would be grossly inadequate were it not to emphasize the indirect bene- 
fit that the United States acquires from a program which will aid in 
the buildup of Western science in the NATO nations. We will be the 
initial benefactors of these fellowships. But I am not a diplomat 
so I cannot be specific on much beyond that. 

Senator Magnuson. Not being a diplomat, would you limit this to 
everything on this side of the Iron or Bamboo Curtain or would you 
attempt to call upon some scientific knowledge, and I am talking 
medicinewise, in other places. 


ré 
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Dr. SHannon. Well, sir, I think that—— 

Senator Macnuson. I think you would have to start, naturally, 
with the other free nations. 

Dr. SHannon. I would think that if the opportunity were—I would 
rather have this off the record: 

Senator Hitx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitz. Back on the record. 


RUSSIAN MEDICAL RESEARCH TRANSLATION SERVICE 


Senator Hiri. Doctor, tell us what progress you have made with 
the new Russian medical research translation service that you initiated 
at. the National Institutes of Health this fiscal year. 

Dr. SHannon. I would be very happy to, sir. As you know, this 
new program, established at the National Institutes of Health to pro- 
vide a service for American medical science, results from recognition 
of a need and the interest of Congress and the Institutes, Public 
Health Service, and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in meeting this need. The last session of the Congress and subsequent 
discussions led to rapid implementation of the service, which is now 
well underway and developing progressively. 

The objective of the program is to help American sicentists keep 
up-to-date on Russian medical research findings through increasing 
and speeding up the translation and the dissemination of Soviet 
scientific medical literature. The new service of the Institutes is 
planned to accomplish in the biogolical and medical sciences objectives 
of similar purpose in the program of the National Science Foundation 
in the physical sciences, where translating services have been devel- 
oped to cover the Soviet literature in these fields. Supplementing 
and complementing the National Science Foundation activities, as 
well as other public and private efforts in this country, the Russian 
scientific translation program is designed to increase the previously 
small volume of Russian medical literature available in English trans- 
iation in the United States and to provide more adequate coverage 
and wider, faster service than has heretofore been available. 

As the Congress noted, in its last session and following its commit- 
tees” hearings and discussion, here was a gap area, a place in need of 
immediate aid, the scope of which should supplement other translation 
efforts to the degree required to provide adequate coverage. Immedi- 
ately following Congress’ actions, a tentative program was drafted and 
circulated among scientific groups and interested Federal agencies. In- 
corporating suggestions from these and with continuing coordination 
with these interested agencies and groups, a program comprised of a 
variety of projects was evolved and implemented as rapidly as possi- 
ble. For the operation of this program, a preliminary budget of 
$233,000 for fiscal year 1957 was earmarked by equitable contributions 
from the appropriations of the individual Institutes, as suggested by 
the Congress. 

The new Russian medical science translation program is already ac- 
complishing the objective of better and faster communication of more 
of the results of Soviet medical and biological research to a variety of 
American professional groups and to more individual medical re- 
searchers in this country. This is shown by the response to and com- 
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ments upon the new program received by the National Institutes of 
Health: many statements have been received testifying to the accept- 
ance and impact of the translation program and to the fact that a need 
existed which is now beginning to be well met. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


I have with me a brief listing of some of the initial accomplish- 
ments in summary form: 

Initial issues of two journals, published by Consultants Bureau, have 
been distributed to 300 medical libraries and 80 Government installa- 
tions. 

Six more journals to be published under contract resulting from com- 
petitive bids. 

Seventy editors of American specialty journals invited to select 
papers from Russian counterpart journals for translation. 

Grant of $40,000 made to Excerpta Medica Foundation to translate 
and publish Soviet abstracts in cancer, physiology and pharmacology, 
infectious diseases, and internal medicine. 

Contract signed for publication of Russian-English medical dic- 
tionary by Academic Press. 

Preliminary edition of a directory of 489 Soviet medical research 
institutes ready to be sent to printer. 

Special Libraries Association submitting grant application for sup- 
port of translation pool to February Council sessions. 

Preliminary selection made of monographs for translation; Selec- 
tion Panel being organized for meeting in February. 

Guide to Translation Services at Government Printing Office with 
anticipated March publication date. 

Annotated bibliography of reports by scientific visitors to the 
U.S.S. R. compiled and ready for duplication. 

Twenty-five sets of American Review of Soviet Medicine bought for 
request distribution. 

Contract study of scientists’ practices and prejudices in acquiring 
information from Soviet sources half completed. 


ALLOCATION FOR PROGRAM 


In continuing this program for fiscal year 1958, it is essential to 
maintain commitments already established. Translation of eight jour- 
nals, the translation of abstracts, support for the translation center, 
and the preparation of reviews and the translation of monographs 
constitute the core of the program. As authorized by the committee, 
approximately $233,000 from fiscal year 1957 appropriations of the 
Institutes has been allocated for the program. Several features of the 
fiscal year 1957 program are self-limiting, and it is expected that the 
level of activities can be maintained in fiscal year 1958 with a budget 
of approximately $175,000. 

In summary, for the first time we will have a continuing awareness 
at the bench of the accomplishments of people who are not within the 
free world. As we told this committee last year, this very awareness 
itself is worth literally hundreds of thousands of dollars. It means 
we acquire information that other people have spent money to acquire. 
It is as though we double our own scientific effort. 
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TOTAL INCREASE IN OVERALL BUDGET 


Now on the more prosaic side, Senator Hill. To summarize our 
overall budget: It proposes an increase in grants for four appropria- 
tions, general research and services, arthritis, allergy, and mental 
health. The total increase in the grants request amounts to $4,895,000. 

The three appropriations for general research and services, for 
arthritis, and for allergy, even in the face of the large appropriations 
of last year, had serious shortages which became obvious as early as 
January, and for that reason a request for an increase has been made. 
Mental health, as you know, requests $1.5 million to implement title 
V legislation of last year. This is aimed at conducting practical 
studies on a broad base in order to determine w ays and means to bring 
the benefits of modern sciences to bear on individuals in mental hos- 
pitals, or to prevent them from requiring admission. 

Senator Hiti. This work would be done in cooperation with mental 
institutions ? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Senator Magnuson. Let us be specific now. What did the House 
give you on mental health ? 

Dr. SHANNON. Precisely what we asked, $35,217,000. 

Senator Macnuson. And you are asking for $1.5 million more? 

Dr. SHannon. $1.5 million increase. Then there is another 
item 

Senator Magnuson. Why is that? They gave you what you asked 
for. 

Senator Hitt. Yes; $1.5 million is within the House figure. He 
was just explaining the figure. 

Senator Maenuson. I see. 

Dr. SHannon. There were two increases proposed overall. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean we are quite liberal over here, but not 
quite that liberal. 

Dr. Suannon. The increase in mental health is $1.5 million to 
cover the so-called title V grants, and then there is a proposal for an 
increase in the overhead figure for all grants from 15 to 25 percent. 
I will speak to this in a moment. 





ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


This budget for the first time proposes the establishment of a train- 
ing program in allergy and infectious diseases. This is an area where 
limitation on research accomplishments is imposed largely by limita- 
tions on soundly trained scientific personnel. 

Senator Hm. Excuse me one minute, Doctor. For the sake of the 
record, and that we all may have the picture, give us a few examples 
of these infectious diseases and the work that comes under this Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir; if I can break the field into large classes of 
diseases, it will be easier to then break them down to common disease 
entities, 

Senator Hinz. All right. 
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Dr. SuHannon. There are three large classes of diseases that are 
lumped together in the broad category of infectious diseases. There 
are the diseases of bacterial origin, of virus origin, and of protozoal 
origin. There are others but most entities are contained within these 
three. 

In bacterial diseases, for example, one has bacterial pneumonia, 
streptococcus infections, such as can result in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease, and upper respiratory diseases. In the virus 
diseases one has influenzas, inflammation of the brain, characterized as 
encephalitis. In protozoal diseases one has the malarias, and many 
diseases that are of primary significance in the belt of the world just 
north and south of the Equator. 

Our programs in infectious diseases at the National Institutes of 
Health cover all three areas. The first area relates to the so-called 
minor upper respiratory ills and ailments of viral origin. At the pres- 
ent time these diseases of viral origin probably are the primary cause 
of industrial absenteeism. They do not kill, they do not make one 
seriously ill, but they cost, it has been calculated, industry somewhere 
between 1 and 3 billion dollars every year. 

We have made striking progress that Dr. Andrews may touch on 
later. We are beginning to evolve vaccines that are highly effective 
in preventing certain of these diseases. 


TUBERCULOSIS 





One of the bacterial diseases of interest to us is tuberculosis. We 
have made some striking progress in the separation of the mycobac- 
terium, the cause of tuberculosis, into what might be called antigeni- 
cally clean fractions. Parts of the mycobacterium may now be ob- 
tained by physical or chemical separation, which produce immunity 
without at the same time producing disastrous side effects. 

The main difficulty in the one tubercular immunizing agent we now 
have, i. e., B. C. G., is that it causes serious side effects in individuals 
that have a latent infection. It cannot be used in such individuals. 
Nonetheless, it is these individuals that have the infections, latent to 
begin with, that cause the bulk of the later cases of clinical tuberculosis. 
The very people that most need a preventive measure are the people 
that cannot have administered the one immunizing agent available. 


TROPICAL DISEASES 





In relation to the tropical diseases, for example the protozoal 
diseases, we are no longer concerned with problems of malaria. It has 
been eradicated in the United States and control measures are available 
elsewhere. 

SCHISTOSOMIASIS 











On the other hand, we are concerned with problems of schistosomi- 
asis, a disease which is devastating in its end result. The organism is 
transmitted by a snail. The disease is particularly prevalent wher- 
ever one has rice paddies and the types of agricultural economy that 
depends on irrigation in warm climates. And our scientists over the 
years—— 

Senator Hix. You speak about irrigation. Do you find it in the 
West where we have irrigation ? 
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Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. You would not? 

Dr. SHannon. It is primarily in the hotter climates. 

Senator Hitz. Inthe warmer climates. 

Dr. SHannon. Puerto Rico is bad. It is probably the most impor- 
tant single disease entity in its importance on the economy of Egypt. 
It is a serious problem in the Philippines. As a point of fact, our 
soldiers were widely infected when we first hit Leyte, we were com- 
pletely unaware it existed and it threw the Army in a tailspin for 
many, many months. We had no definitive knowledge of the long- 
range consequences of infections due to short exposures. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Again more directly important to us is the problem of yellow fever. 
As you know it was generally believed that yellow fever had been 
eradicated from this hemisphere. Later the so-called jungle forms 
turned up with monkeys, these being the definite hosts. This per- 
mitted mosquito transmission to occur freely around the year in many 
humid climates. The possibility of eventual eradication is now known 
to be remote. If any of you gentlemen have flown over the Amazon 
you will realize why mosquito control is not possible in such an 
area. 

Yet yellow fever was of no concern to us for many years. But years 
ago, it was described in a series of fatal cases in the Panama Canal 
Zone. A few years later it was described in Guatemala. Now, for 
the first time, some 5 or 6 weeks ago, several monkeys were captured 


in the lower reaches of Mexico that were infected with yellow fever. 


POSSIBILITY OF YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC 


Now we realize we have a tremendous stake in the control of yellow 
fever because we have the urban vectors of the disease in many of our 
southern cities. If yellow fever were to break through the geographic 
barrier, as it appears now to be doing, it is conceivable we would have 
yellow fever in this country again. 

This is of serious concern to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Our Institute of Infectious Diseases and Allergy has, on a crash basis, 
loaned a group of scientists to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
to work in Guatemala as part of the general program to stop the 
northern progression of the disease. 

Yellow fever is caused by a virus. There are many other viruses, 
now that malaria can be effectively controlled, that are showing them- 
selves up as causes of minor illnesses. These are more easily ‘studied 
in tropical areas, such as Trinidad, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the 
like. However, we have reason to believe that our gulf-coast cities— 
Galveston, up around to the Flori are, no doubt, equally sus- 
ceptible. Furthermore, it has been found that the encephalitides— 
eastern and western encephalitis, and St. Louis encephalitis are in- 
digenous to the Tropics. These are diseases that come and go in 
epidemic waves without any ability on our part to understand what 
causes their extension and what causes their contraction. 

It now seems quite possible that the so-called tropical areas can serve 

as the stable reservoirs for the periodic extension of these diseases. 


91359—57——_45 
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In résumé, when one talks about infectious diseases, he speaks about 
diseases that usually do not kill, although some do. Yellow fever 
does, as does viral hepatitis. Apart from such killing diseases, this 
is the area of medicine that still constitutes a major segment. of gen- 
eral medical disability; diseases of children, young adulthood, as well 
as diseases of old age. 


SENIOR RESEARCH PROGRAM 


This budget proposes the second year of the senior research fellow- 
ship program. This program is aimed at developing scientists for 
teaching and research positions in the so-called preclinical sciences 
of anatomy, biochemistry, pharmacology, et cetera. 

We are proposing a strengthening of our support services, that is, 
for our direct research program at NIH. We had a general increase 
in direct operations last year, but decided that we would try to with- 
hold further support to the service operators in Bethesda to be certain 
these could not be run on a more economical base. After a starvation 
period, we have now shaken them down, I believe, to the highest. prac- 
tical peak of efficiency possible. 


ANNUALIZATION OF 1957 PROGRAM 


Then there is the sizable sum in the budget which represents an in- 
crease of some $3 million that we have called annualization of the 
1957 program. This includes retirement and social-security benefits 
which are mandatory, as well as wage-board increases, which are man- 
datory. 

Finally there is a provision for increase in overhead from 15 per- 
cent, as is presently our practice, to an average of 25 percent. 

T his, the House has not allowed. 

Senator Hiii. Give us the benefit now, for the record, of what 
you mean by overhead. I think I understand what you mean by over- 
head. Give us that, so the record may show clearly what you mean 
by this overhead. 

Dr. SHannon. First, I would like to say that overhead is a mis- 
nomer. What we are really talking about now— 

Senator Hitt. That is the reason I want you to explain it to us. 


INDIRECT COSTS OF RESEARCH 


Dr. SHannon. Are the indirect costs of research. These indirect 
costs are very little as long as the research itself is very small in propor- 
tion to the total operation of any installation. It becomes possible to 
add one scientist and a couple of technicians to a large teaching staff 
and not have to add additional people for purchase of supplies and 
equipment. The problem is large, however, when the research pro- 
gram is large. 

Back in 1946 the problem was not considered very great. However, 
as the base of medical research has expanded to a point where medical 
research now constitutes a very sizable proportion of the total budget 
of many of our large educational institutions, the indirect costs—again 
I here include the administrative officers, the need for purchasing per- 
sonnel, the need for light, heat, depreciation of buildings, and the 
like—these indirect costs are sufficiently in excess of 15 percent of the 
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total direct costs that their payment by institutions is really weakening 
education. Such funds are derived from money which should be used 
for educational purposes. Under the present system it is used to 
support, in part, the research ac ‘tivities. 

[t is my own conviction—and, I believe, the conviction of Secretary 
Folsom—that an increase in indirect costs or an increase in overhead to 
cover a larger proportion of the indirect costs than now obtained, 
would, by stabilizing the research base, benefit research itself more than 
any other single thing that can be done at the present time. 

This is an area where one must have a firm conviction, sir, and this 
is mine. 

LIMITATION ON OVERHEAD 


Senator Magnuson. Did the House limit you to the 15? 

Senator Hitt. The present limitation. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. And you are asking for a change in that 
limitation, for more flexibility, wp to 25? 

Dr. SHannon. Well, sir, we are asking for two things, I think. 
One is the removal of the restrictive language. It is our feeling that 
indirect costs are a proper part of doing business by an executive 
branch of the Government. This is something they should be able to 
negotiate, and I do not think that they would be irresponsible in such 
a negotiation. However, I think, if they change their practices, they 
should report to the congressional committees, but I think that it is in- 
appropriate to put a legal restriction on their negotiating abilities in 
this area. 

Senator Macnuson. For the purposes of the record, get the restric- 
tion and page, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitz. We will put that in the record at this point. 

Senator Maenvson. I do not see it in the House report here. Is 
it in the House report 7 

Dr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Oh, yes; House Report 217. I see it is on page 
17. 

Dr. SHannon. This relates specifically, of course, to our grant-in- 
aid programs. 

EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Magntson. What do you have to say about this?— 


It was less than 2 years ago that the overhead allowance was raised from 8 
percent to 15 percent. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson (reading) : 

The committee does not doubt that most medical schools need some additional 
financial assistance: however, funds appropriated to the National Institutes of 
Health are not for the purpose of general assistance to medical schools, and the 
committee was not convinced that the research program for which these funds 
are appropriated would suffer by maintaining the current policies in regard 
to overhead allowances. 

And they have left it at 15 percent in the bill. 

Dr. Suannon. I might say that there has been a very serious study 
of this matter by many of the granting agencies of Government. 

Historically, the Department of Defense programs, as they have 
evolved since World War IT, have in large part supported total indi- 
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rect costs. This is in their contract research area. Our programs 
started off with an 8 percent coverage. 

Dr. Deartne. First it was none. 

Dr. SHannon. Beg pardon? 

Dr. Drartnc. At first it was none. 

Dr. Suannon. At first it was none. Later, everybody was so con- 
vinced that this was doing serious harm to the educational process 
that there was a concession, going from 8 percent to 15 percent. 

Now, as a result of the studies during the past year by the Bureau 
of the Budget, by the National Science Foundation, and others, the 
general decision of the executive branch is that the granting agency 
should more or less cover total indirect costs. 

Senator Magnuson, You say it harms the program because, as I 
understand it, you take these increasing overhead costs ? 

Dr. Suannon. T hey have to come from some place. 

Senator Magnuson. From somewhere—and you have a tendency, 
and it is only natural—you take it from the amount that should be in 
research. 

Dr. Suannon. I think you are taking it from the educational 
process. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY ON OVERHEAD 


Mr. Ketiy. It might be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that the De- 
partment of Defense has followed the policy of paying the full indi- 
rect costs of research, and there are several other governmental agen- 
cies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission which have followed that 
practice. The National Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, however, have more restrictive practices. This study 
which Dr. Shannon referred to is an attempt to get governmentwide 
uniform policy for measuring and paying for both direct and indirect 
costs. 

Senator Magnuson. I heard the National Science Foundation. I 
do not recall whether we left in the bill a restriction or not, but there 
is in the House bill a restriction on the Science Foundation. 

Mr. Ketty. I was not aware of that. 

Senator Magnuson. I think there is. [am not sure. Their policy 
has been 15 percent. 

Senator Hitt. They have not marked it wp yet. 

Senator Magnuson. They completed their hearings, but that is all. 
It may not be, because I do not think it was mentioned in the heari ings. 

Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, 1 did not mean to take so long. I 

would like to answer any questions. 


MODIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, I was interested in what you said about your 
planning, about modification of your procedures. You may recall that 
several weeks ago I addressed a letter to you, sir, in connection with 
this matter of planning and procedures and with the idea of looking 
more perhaps to continued stabilized attack on these different diseases 
for longer periods of time. I think I used perhaps as a somewhat 
analogous situation, our General Staff of the Armed Forces. They 
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certainly know where the enemy is today and they are certainly mak- 
ing their plans not just for 1 year or maybe for 2 years, but they are 
looking well into the future. And particularly I am sure is that true 
in their research. Every day now we are reading with interest about 
these ballistic missiles. “We know they have not been brought about 
by any 1 year’s research or 1 year’s effort. 

[ wish you would go into that matter for the committee. Give us 
your best thinking, and give it to us fully, sir, just what can be done 
and what should be done in connection with improving this research 
or looking more in terms of long range and final victory over these 
enemies of mankind. 

Dr. Suannon. Well, sir, I am glad to have the opportunity to 
comment on some of these things. 

First, as to our programs, I think that our programs have as much 
stability as is possible in any grant program, and insofar as they do 
not have stability it is more our fault than the framework within 
which we are operating. The Congress has shown a willingness, year 
after year, not only to support that which they started last year, but 
in fact, to expand it. 

DURATION OF GRANTS 


In response to this, our grant programs have increased in duration 
of the support of individual grants from a figure of something like 
an average of 1.8 years, to something like 3.2 years. This has taken 
place in the last few years. 

Now this is, as I say, about as good as one can expect in a project 
grant support program, where program substance changes from year 
to year the way it does. 

On the other hand, we have poor stability of support for individual 
careers in investigation—and we may well be getting to the point 
where we must consider careers of investigation as opposed to con- 
tinuity in projects of investigation. How one can best handle this 
problem, I do not know, but there are a series of mechanisms that 
could be utilized. 

RESEARCH UNIT MECHANISM 


There is a possibility of utilizing a type of mechanism that has 
been quite successful in England, where there are what are called 
Medical Research Council research units. Under that system indi- 
viduals are selected jointly by the Medical Research Council and a 
university, to work in a general area of science. They become direct 
employees of the Gov ernment yet are decentralized to the university 
and become full-time members of the staff of the university. This 
gives them a type of university stability that is roughly equivalent to 
university tenure. There is another mechanism 

Senator Magnuson. Do you draw on those for the part-time fellow- 
ships? Do a lot of those come from the pool of part-time fellowships ? 

Dr. Suannon. They really come from junior personnel who have 
reached the stage where they no longer constitute a sizable gamble 
but where their demonstrated competence warrants permanence of 
support. 

Another type of stability could be from a type of program grant, if 
you will, that might support the nucleus of whole departments. 
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In other words, if you have a professor of physiology or a professor 
of medicine who has had a distinguished career for 10 or 15 years, it 
would probably be to the interests of science to assure him of a certain 
minimum support as a base for an indefinite period of time and then, 
periodically, reexamine that base to determine whether it should be 
expanded or left as it is. 

Senator Turse. Then, Doctor, at that point, for the sake of further 
clarification, what you are endeavoring to do is to make certain that 
the educational, scientific research will have the benefit of this student 
that seems to be one of your most apt students, and if you did not have 
some such program, he might well, for his own security, go to private 
enterprise or seek some security in a permanent job. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Is that right? 


INSECURITY OF RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Dr. SuHannon. Yes, sir. This is one of the very serious hazards. 
The insecurity of research support on projects can be great. It largely 
depends on what a senior investigator wants to do this year or the fol- 
lowing year and does not provide the emotional stability for the young 
investigator that will permit him to commit his life to research. When 
I say we are trying—we are not trying any of these things—we are at- 
tempting to utilize our project system as intelligently as we can within 
the intent of our regulations, within the intent of law and within the 
intent of our congressional committees, but I am saying that ulti- 
mately, sir 

Senator Ture. That was what I found in the study that I made with 
the university and other institutional agencies in research, that they 
would get an apt student and they desire to keep him but, because they 
did not have the ability, either in the wage scale or in the future cer- 
tainties, they oftentimes lost that apt student and he went on to the 
field of employment for his security, and when you lost him, you never 
again had that opportunity of keeping that top mind in the field of 
scientific research. 

Dr. SHannon. Now, there are a series of other devices that can be 
utilized to do this, and I am very glad to report to the committees that 
the Secretary is proposing the establishment of a serious study of 
this and related questions by a group of competent outside advisers. 
They will have an opportunity to discuss these things with us. Their 
charge will relate not only to mechanisms, but also to overall goals. 
When Senator Hill discusses research planning, we are placed in a 
difficult paien-—we: have our plans, I might say. We know where we 
would like to go in 2, 3, or 4 years. But it is not the hard type of 
planning that can be done within a framework of certainty of funds, 
or of at least good expectations of funds. 

It has become increasingly apparent to us that as science has become 
more and more complex, there must be longer and longer range plan- 
ning for it, if we are to make effective utilization of money. I be- 
lieve that one of the responsibilities of the Secretary’s planning group 
would be to decide and advise him: Are our ideas nonsense, are they 
prejudiced, or are they sound? Are we special pleaders, or are we 
really, in the final analysis, hard-headed scientists that see certain 
deficiencies in our present system that should be remedied ? 
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I believe the type of overall programing now possible is not con- 
sistent with the level of dollar support of medical research in this 
country. I am convinced that with better ability to plan, with better 
ability to utilize our ingenuity, we would get more for the funds that 
are spending. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PAST 10 YEARS 


This is particularly apparent as we study what our programs have 
accomplished over the past 5 to 10 years. We have built a base of 
support for cancer research, for heart research, for neurological re- 
search, for all of our categorical programs, such a base as this world 
has never seen before, in terms of a support of medical research. 
But even while these programs have been building, the very basic 
programs of science, upon which these categorical programs ultimately 
depend for new knowledge, new approaches, and new techniques, 
these are starved, these basic programs are starving. 

Senator Hitx. These are what? 

Dr. Suannon. These are starving. I am talking about some of the 
university sciences, that have to be brought back into the medical 
school, as an essential part of medical research. I am talking about 
some of the pre-clinical sciences upon which all clinical medicine is 
based, and I have in mind our inability to provide stable careers for 
individuals in these sciences. If carried much farther, these deficien- 
cies will do long-term harm to our overall progress. 


BRITISH SYSTEM OR TENURE TYPE SYSTEM 


So, I think it would be presumptious on my part were I to say the 
British is the system this country should follow, or the tenure-type of 
program grant is the program we should follow. 

Nonetheless we should try to remedy our deficiencies. I suspect that 
we should use part of all these techniques in an intelligent way— 
adapted to our own environment, of course. 

I am convinced the one thing we must be very fearful of is the evolu- 
tion of a support program that could eventually be on a straight for- 
mula basis, where the intelligence of our advisers could not be utilized 
to take advantage of research opportunities as these evolve. Anything 
that could lead us to support of research by formula would to my mind 
be disastrous. 

Now and this is from your 
letter, Lenator—relates | toa possible need for money in the bank for 
planning purpose, i. e., a cash reserve. I can rec ount some of our ex- 
perience this past year when our Institute directors were pretty harried 
individuals. They were given the very exciting possibility, last sum- 
mer, of planning w ithout regard to narrow dollar limitations. For 
the first time it was possible todoa type of research planning that pre- 
viously had been impossible because of sharp dollar limitations. This 
required the better part of 3 months to prepare a working plan for the 
utilization of funds that were, in the aggregate, about double those 
they had requested. Such planning was necessary before they could 
be sure themselves and before they could assure the Surgeon General 
and the Secretary that their plans were wise and we should go forward. 

Now these funds became available July 1, 1956. The programing of 
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the funds was probably complete about the end of September, and the 
funds were released for the programs roughly in the middle of October, 
and this is not in complaint of the mechanics; such time was required 
for essential planning. 


USE OF CONTRACT FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


However, certain of the programs involved the use of contract funds 
for research and our authorities permit us to pay by contract for serv- 
ices rendered within a budget year. This meant that a quarter of the 
funds that were available for contract research were no longer avail- 
able for programing since we could not build up a base for 1958 that 
was beyond our certain expectations. 

Furthermore, by the time that the programing was completed, many 
of the research programs of the university groups had been more or 
less frozen for the year. 


2-YEAR AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


The result is that it will take us the better mm of this summer and 
fall to consolidate the gains we had made this yea 

If it were possible—and again I am making no ‘spec ial plea for this 
particular mechanism, I am just pointing out there are a series of 
devices that can make expenditure of funds by us more effective, and 
all of these devices should be looked at—if it were possible for the 
Congress, when they wished to establish a significant expansion of 
programs, to make a provision for funds to remain available for 
expenditure within a two-year period. This could be done with the 
expectation that the bulk of funds that were expended during the 
initial year would be expended for planning purposes. This would 
give a complete university cycle for planning purposes and would 
permit us to negotiate in a constructive fashion for the best type re- 
search. Under this system then we would have the ability to return 
to this committee fully 10 or perhaps even 12 months after the pro- 
gram was initiated, to make a progress report. We could then dis- 
cuss, not only our plans for the expenditure of funds in 1958 but 
where the program could, with profit, go in 1959. In other words, in 
the long run, if we are trying to find out how best to spend these funds, 
we ought to look at the very mechanics by which funds are made 
available. 

POSSIBILITY OF RESERVE FUND 


Senator Hill asked for us to comment on the possibility of having 
a reserve of some $90 million to be drawn against until expended, or 
some other sum. I think Senator Hill used that just as something 
to talk against. 

After writing Senator Hill, I had an opportunity of discussing 
some of these problems with him, and I pointed out that this would 
give a type of planning opportunity that we had never had. But I 
also pointed out that we had had a very rough time this past year 
adhering to rigid standards of excellence, and I felt that to have some 
large amount of money in the bank might overtax our abilities to be 
very prudent administrators of funds. 
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So I would like some liberality of funds for planning purposes 
introduced by some other device than just having a drawin, account, 
if you will. In the latter case we would come back and iscuss, in 
retrospect, what we had done. A more effective program would place 
us across the table from you and plan what should be done. 

I think what I am trying to say, in an inadequately prepared man- 
ner, is that there are a variety of modifications of budget mechanics 
that we feel should be given very serious attention at this juncture. 
These relate on the one hand to the mechanics of funding our opera- 
tion, and on the other to the terms of our grant procedures. Some 
considerations relate wholly to how we do our business in our own 
shop, some relate to our relationships with our Appropriations Com- 
mittees, but all require very deep consideration. 

Another apparent 





UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Senator Maenuson. Before you leave that, we appropriate so much 
money to you every year and supposing your program cannot start 
until October. It is a third of a year. You can continue that on to 
the next October because you have the unexpended balance, do you 
not ? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

ge og Maaenvuson. You turn it back? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. The balance goes into the Treasury on July 1 

Senator Magnuson. You would report those unexpended balances. 
You just do not draw them out. 

Dr. SHannon. We cannot draw them out, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. No; I mean they are in the Treasury to begin 
with and you draw them out. 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And what I am trying to get at—and maybe 
oversimplify it—you would probably like to do the job you are talking 
about considering one of these devices you mentioned, to have the 
authority to be able to continue to draw on those things for a year’s 
program ‘ 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. And not be hit by dates, such as we are here, on 
July 1 

Dr. SHannon. This is particularly true in the contract area. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator Macnvson. We allow some other departments to do that. 
We allow the Defense Department to do that, because, somewhat like 
building a ship, for instance, you just do not do it between July i 
and June 30. We appropriate for the ship and they keep on drawing 
on it, or they have the reserve pool obligated to work on it until the 
ship is completed. Research is what you are trying to say—I would 
think research is somewhat like that, too. 

Dr. SuHannon. I think that is a very good analogy. 

Dr. Van Stryke. I think it is very important that the committee 
be apprised of the fact that for research grants, where we make grants 
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for support of individuals around the country, we can start essen- 
tially the last day of the fiscal year and support them for 11 months 
of the next fiscal year. We give moral commitments to those folks, 
and we have never for financial reasons failed to honor those commit- 
ments. There is that kind of stability in the research grant program. 

Incidentally, Dr. Shannon and I and others have gone before our 
advisers—our Study Sections and our Councils—and spoken at 
length and very feelingly about the need for two things: First, not to 
restrain scientists, these very capable men, within a very narrow range 
of described activities, but make the range broader, make more of a 
program type of support, and second, where we are supporting a 
capable man for a project, or usually a team of capable men, to give 
them long-term support. 

So we have been stepping up in our 5-year commitments, if you will, 
so we are introducing stability that way. But, specifically the point 
that you raised, Senator, for contract authority, you see, we cannot 
spend a nickel beyond June 30. 

Senator Macnuson. I know that. 

Dr. Van Stryke. So the funds are not available to us. We run into 
that not only because we cannot support these contracts beyond June 
30 with present fiscal year funds, but because the people who are 
doing the work for us are not quite willing to go into this on a 6 or 9 
months’ basis. They have to see their way to keep going on it. We 
can give them nothing more than a moral ‘commitment. 

Senator Manevuson. You might fall to the temptation along in June 
to make some of this authorization when maybe if you were not limited 
to the fiscal year you probably might look at it twice. 

Dr. Van Styxr. We might for research grants. I would doubt 
seriously in practice that that would happen, but for contracts our 
hands are tied, because they have to perform the service within that 
fiscal year or the funds are not available. That accounts, sir, in part, 
for some of the unexpended funds this year. Since they are contracts, 
we cannot go beyond June 30. 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROJECT 


Senator Magnuson. Let me ask this for information. I do not 
know the answer. I probably should know it, but, on a project itself, 
supposing you have a given project, project A and you estimated 
that would cost X number of dollars. You can give that X number 


of dollars to a project and that project may not necessarily end at 
this fiscal year. 


Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 

Dr. Van Styxe. It can go on for 5 years. 

Senator Macenuson. It can go on. 

Dr. Van Stryke. Pay the whole thing. If we did that, five other 
projects we may not have funds for and not use that, of course. 

Senator Magnuson. You would then have to do a lot of picking and 
choosing that you would not want to do in the over-all program. 
Would that have a tendency to do that? 

Dr. Van Stryke. That is true, sir. And it is painful to deny sup- 
port to capable research workers. 

Senator Hix. Just like you would not want to pay the contractor 


the whole sum for a building that he would not finish for 2 years, 
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and deny yourself going forward with some other thing you needed 
to go forward on; is that right? 
Dr. Van Styxe. Y es, sir. 
Dr. SuHannon. There is another thing I would like to mention, 
Senator. 
CONTINUING PROGRAM 


Senator Magnuson. I suppose this is true in your field; there never 
is a completion of the building, ever? 

Senator Hm. In this field, never. 

Senator Magnuson. Never. 

Dr. SHannon. Well, sir, I think fortunately we have been able to 
complete some “buildings.” 

Senator Macnuson. Generally speaking, one thing leads to another 
and as the base gets broader it is pretty much a continuing program. 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. It is pretty much a continuing program, this 
research, [ would think—I may be wrong. 

Dr. Van Styxe. You are absolutely right, Senator. Everything we 
discover creates a need to discover something else. It will be that 
way forever. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Senator Hm. All right, Dr. Shannon. 


RESPONSIVENESS TO NEEDS 


Dr. SHannon. There was one other point, and this has to do with 
planning, too, but in a somewhat different sense. This aspect of re- 
search planning relates to the extent to which our programs are wholly 
passive, as opposed to having an ability to take specific advantage of 
the research opportunity as we see it as a group of prudent adminis- 
trators. Our grant system in general, is responsive to needs, as inter- 
preted to us by the scientists across the country. An application is 
made by a scientist because he has a concept of work to be done, facili- 
ties in which to do it, and techniques are available for it to go through 
to completion. 

COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH 


On the other hand, there are certain problems that require a coordi- 

nated activity. For example, from our past performance one could 
quote the development of effective utilization of streptomyecin, 
penicillin, cortisone, and acth, the latter two in the rheumatic diseases. 
‘These studies were done by collaborative effort, where investigators 
were brought together in response to our invitation to participate. 
‘The studies were highly organized, and comparable results were forth- 
coming from each investigator. 

This type of technique can be extended to include the exploration 
of certain areas, as has been done very effectively by the group of 
scientists responsible to the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board 
of the Department of Defense. These groups of scientists have been 
concerned with those medical problems that are of special concern to 
the military, but the techniques and organization they have developed 
are superbly suited for certain of our studies. 
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In brief, a group of people are designated as being peculiarly well 
suited to contribute to a selected field. They are brought together 
in the form of a commission for the study of this, that, or the other 
area selected. 

‘These people then are given a long-term commitment by the Board, 
the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board, for support of work in 
that field. 

The newly formed commission presents to the President of the 
Board a research program and a budget that will permit the group 
of studies to be undertaken. The members of the commission are 
experts but additionally are emotionally committed to the area to 
be explored, and have other competences that make them peculiarly 
suited to solve the problem. 

A basic budget is then made available to the group of investigators 
who have the combined responsibility of the conduct of current 
research and forward planning. They can bring in, as the study 
progresses, associate commission members to further expand the 
problem where necessary, but they continue to represent the direct 
force, if you will, of the total study. 

These techniques may well be useful to us in some of our problems. 
We have been attempting for some years to establish a sound program 
in the field of peptic ulcer. We have also been trying to establish a 
sound program in the field of ulcerative colitis. These are studies 
that are of importance to our people but, at the present time, there 
are not enough investigators who have deep interest in them. 

We are considering the possibility of establishing a limited number 
of such commissions. Organizationally these would be placed mid- 
way between the study sections on the one hand, and the councils, on 
the other. Again they would serve as a forceful focus for a 
neglected field and at the same time permit a long-term commitment 
to that field not possible by our current mechanisms of support. 

I would emphasize that many of my comments this morning relating 
to types of supports and the mechanisms of support are drawn from 
the continual discussions of the staff of the National Institutes of 
Health. These scientists are unwilling to stop their searching until we 
feel we have approached perfection, if this is, in fact, humanly 
possible. 

We feel, at the present time, we are a long, long ways away from 
perfection. As we progress, as the importance of this program ex- 
pands, not only within these United States but within the world, we 
feel that intelligent planning of this sort is an absolute essential. The 
simple availability of funds is not the total answer. 

As I say, we are delighted that the Secretary is going to give us a 
sounding board, if you will—I hope it is more than a sounding board— 
in the form of a committee that will be in a position to be a little bit 
more objective about certain of these things than we are at present. 
We live with these things day in and day out. 

I suppose, Senator Hill, at times we are pretty unrealistic. We 
have our yearnings, and sometimes our yearnings do not make sense. 
T hope that is not the case too frequently. 

Senator Hint. I think, Doctor, that Dr. Felix, head of the Institute 
of Mental Health, will tell us that those yearnings are very natural 
things. We would not get very far if we did not have those yearnings. 
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NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Let me ask you this, Doctor. Do you feel there is need for any legis- 
lation at this time ? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir; we do. Right now, if the House report or 
bill stands we have to close our cafeteria. 

Senator Hit. I was going to come to the cafeteria in a minute, but 
I meant legislation in connection with your research programs; I 
have not left that yet. I will come to the cafeteria in a minute. 

Dr. Suannon. We have some problems, but I do not know if they 
have to be solved by legislation; perhaps some can be solved by rulings 
by our legal counsel or the Comptroller General. I will mention sev- 
eral to you: 

TRAVEL OF GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS 


We are in a very difficult situation in our relationships with many 
voluntary agencies, many universities, and many international con- 
gresses, because of the ruling that precludes in any practical manner 
their participating with us in the travel of some of our scientists to 
special conferences and symposia. 

Senator Hiri. You mean under that ruling, one of your scientists 
cannot go, say, to a meeting at the University of Minnesota, and have 
the University of Minnesota or some group there in Minnesota pay 
the expenses of that scientist—is that correct ? 

Dr. SuHannon. If you did not pick Minnesota 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Shannon, I am very happy you corrected that. 
I thought the chairman was kind of needling a little. 

Senator Hix. I will tell you why I picked Minnesota, because 
Senator Thye rendered such distinguished services as the chairman of 
this subcommittee and still is such a distinguished member of the sub- 
committee, and he does have such a great medical university in Min- 
nesota, is the reason I picked Minnesota. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I will say that we have one of the 
finest medical units in all the land at the University of Minnesota, 
and I believe that can be stated without any fear of a challenge. 

Dr. SHannon. We concur heartily, sir. 

Senator Tarr. And, Mr. Chairman, any interest or the keenest 
interest that I have in this entire field was gained, first by my 
acquaintance with the research activities at the University of Minne- 
sota. That came to me when I was first privileged to know anything 
about it, and that was when I was serving as Governor, and that was 
where—and from there I chose this committee; and in fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, I forfeited seniorities for the chairmanships of two committees, 
Civil Service and Post. Office, and Government Operations, to get on 
Appropriations, and then my next choice was to get on this subcom- 
mittee, because I felt that I could do something toward aiding hu- 
manity in the field of research by serving on this committee. 

Dr. Suannon. Well, our problem, to outline it in principle, is not 
very serious. 

The fundamental thought is that, if a Government scientist travels 
on Government time, it should be to satisfy a normal purpose of his 
position. With this we heartily agree. However, when this is trans- 
lated into action, we get into situations such as this, and I will personal- 
ize this so that it will be wholly self-analytical. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLIO CONGRESS IN GENEVA 


Some of us have been invited to attend the International Polio Con- 
gress in Geneva this July. It is terribly important that we have good 
American representation there, because the bulk of the work in this 
field has been done in the United States. This work was under un- 
realistic fire for a period of time, and it has just recently been accepted 
by the Europeans. By and large, hopefully, this Congress will put the 
seal of approval on an international basis on the activities that have 
been conducted in research laboratories and industrial groups in this 
country. 

Senator Ture. In your opinion, how many scientists should go to 
that Conference in Geneva, in order that the United States can have 
the proper representation and make a proper presentation of itself 
as a nation ? 

Dr. SHannon. I would say probably between 10 and 15. I would 
place that as a minimum. I would start off by saying that the ex- 
pert committee appointed by General Scheele here some two years 
ago at the peak of the crisis should go en masse, because they are the 
ones, above all others, who have technical competence in all aspects 
of testing, evaluation, and production of this vaccine. Then, I think, 
there should be those who have been fundamental to the development. 

Now, the problem is not the cost of this travel, Senator, because 
the Polio Foundation is delighted to subsidize the total cost of all 
these people going over. However, since the cost of staying in Geneva 
and hence the overall cost of travel is in excess of that which is al- 
lowed Government employees, we, as Government scientists can only 
receive from the Polio Foundation, if we go as an official, the equi- 
valent of what the Federal Government would pay. Otherwise, one 
must take annual leave. As a result the four of us will take annual 
leave to go to the Congress, in order to be able to accept funds from 
the National Foundation to carry us over and back at no cost to the 
Federal Government, to do what is really an official job. 

I think that is one of the odd consequences of what really 
happens 

Senator Tire. Technically, you could not receive that supplemental 
assistance if you remained on a wage status? 

Dr. SHannon. That is right. 

Senator Ture. That is why you take your annual leave? 

Dr. SHannon. Technically, my salary is not high enough to afford 
to supplement it from my own income. At least, I feel it is not. 

Senator Ture. I agree with you, Doctor. I absolutely agree with 
you. 





AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Suannon. One of the high officials in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, whom I will not name, recently was the invited guest of the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers Association to give a keynote talk on certain 
interrelationships of the Federal Government and industry. ‘These 
talks are tremendously important, because this group includes top 
executives of the whole pharmaceutical industry, and.a major seg 
ment of the heavy chemical industry. In order to obtain the type of 
collaboration between organizations of this type and the Federal 
Government, it is necessary for many of us to discuss our positions 
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with them and at times on the industry’s grounds, at least, so I believe. 

This meeting was at Palm Springs. The hotel room, I am told, 
came to something in excess of $35 a day. 

Now, this high official did not select the hotel. We had no choice 
of what hotel he would stay in, but this money of necessity came out 
of his pocket. 

Now, there is no simple way of avoiding the reoccurrences under the 
present regulations. Maybe these are not good examples. However, 
it would appear only fair for a university group or a foundation or a 
business organization to invite an individual to participate in their 
deliberations, as an official, and have the opportunity to defray the 
cost of the travel involved. As I say, the principle upon which the 
definitive decision is based, is sound or would appear to be so to me. 
However, its application to the specific cases works hardships. We 
are hoping that a reinterpretation will be possible. I might say the 
general ruling hits all executive branches, the Bureau of Standards, 
the Department of Agriculture and others. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY ON TRAVEL co 


Senator Magnuson. How do we handle the State Department on 
that ¢ 

Dr. Suannon. Sir, I do not know. 

Senator Hit. I imagine, on account of the fact so many of their 
personnel have to travel overseas, that they have a special statute. 

Senator Magnuson. I imagine they have no limitation. 

Dr. Suannon. They may have a special statute. 

Dr. Van Styxe. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will stress again 
what Dr. Shannon said: This is merely travel cost. There is no com- 
pensation involved in this. 

Senator Hin. No honorariums. 

Dr. Deartne. No, sir. The technical interpretation is that the pay- 
ment of these costs is actually a supplementation to the appropriation, 
unless one takes annual leave. 

Senator Hitt. Would you say this question is now back before the 
Comptroller General ? 

Dr. SuHannon. I am not quite sure where it is, sir. I think it is, 
is it not ? 

Dr. Deartnc. I donot know. 

Dr. Suannon. We recommended it be referred back. This may re- 
quire legislation—I am not sure. 


GOVERN MENTWIDE PROBLEM 


Dr. Van Stryke. I think, Mr. Chairman, I should also stress that this 
is not a matter solely for the National Institutes of Health or the Pub- 
lie Health Service, but it is departmentwide. 

Dr. Suannon. It is governmentwide, I believe. 

Senator Hii. We will move along a little bit, unless there are some 
questions here. I think the doctor made this clear. 
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CAFETERIA PROBLEM 


What is the problem about your cafeteria ? 

Dr. SuHannon. This becomes rather complex, Senator Hill, and if I 
could have included in the record a technical description of our prob- 
ste I would appreciate that. I could talk about the problem gen- 
erally. 

There is contained in our appropriation language the authority to 
run a cafeteria and recoup our costs. This is legislation that has been 
repeated year after year. The House took exception to the authority 
and still it constitutes the only authority we have to run a cafeteria. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CAFETERIA 


The Congress has included authority to operate a cafeteria in the Clinica] 
Center, and to credit the recovered costs of its operation to the general appropri- 
ation “General research and services, NIH, PHS,” in each annual appropriation 
act since 1954. The deletion of this authority from the 1958 appropriation act, 
which occurred in the House of Representatives on a point of order, will mean 
that our Clisical Center cafeteria will be out of business on July 1, for without 
this appropriation language the Surgeon General will have no authority to oper- 
ate this cafeteria. If this happens the NIH will be faced with a critical manage- 
ment and employee morale problem : 

1. It will have only the one small GSI cafeteria—already operating at 
capacity—to service a current population of over 5,500 people. 

2. It cannot contract with an outside concern to operate the Clinical 
Center cafeteria because the basic design of the center provides one large 
kitchen to feed both patients and employees in order to share this facility 
and thus avoid duplication of both facilities and personnel. 

3. The only remaining alternative, then, is for Clinical Center and other 
affected employees to eat off campus, and this just cannot be done within 
the normal one-half hour lunch period. In order of magnitude, this involves 
not only the 3,000 plus employees housed in the Clinical Center, but also a 
large number of employees from adjoining laboratory and service buildings. 
Not only will the NIH suffer a severe loss of productive time from a pro- 
gram standpoint, but we may also expect a serious employee morale problem 
through our inability to provide adequate feeding facilities on the campus 
to say nothing of the traffic and parking problems which would be created 
both on campus and in the Bethesda business community. 

This statement points up the seriousness of our overall problem—without 
getting into further detail on such specific problems as how we are to feed our 
hospital staff during their hospital tours of duty, which of course involve nights, 
holidays, and weekends. In short, the NIH is faced with an extremely serious 
and critical problem if the House action should be sustained. 


What we are doing is protesting the striking out of this language 
from the appropriations act. 


NEED FOR CAFETERIA 


Senator Hiri. Let me ask you this question: If you cannot run a 
cafeteria, where in the world would your employees have to go to get 
their meals? You are out there by yourselves. I think it is fine that 
you are out there by yourselves, but you are certainly not surrounded 

y cafeterias or restaurants, so far as I know. 

Dr. SHannon. Literally the community could not serve the em- 
ployees. 

Senator Hitz. It would be an impossible situation. 

Dr. SHannon. There is a second point-of-order authorization that 
was stricken by the House. This problem really gets into the techni- 
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calities of the appropriation. We run a great many of our central 
services by a reimbursement formula. In other words, money is ap- 
propriated for the Cancer Institute or the Heart Institute for those 
services which are furnished on a central-service basis. Some of these 
services are paid for on a straight fee-for-service basis and others 
based on a formula derived from experience. In either case, we now 
have an ability to finance our central-service operations through such 
advance reimbursements. Senator Hill, I would rather, if I may, call 
on Mr. Siepert to discuss the technicalities of this, or perhaps Mr. 
Harlow, because I get lost when it comes to how you resolve this one. 
Senator Hix. All right. 


OPERATION OF CENTRAL SERVICES 


Mr. Hartow. Senator, the present appropriation language as rec- 
ommended in the budget authorized us to advance from the categorical 
Institutes’ appropriations to the general appropriation of the NIH 
funds which are determined to be necessary to operate these central 
services. That includes a great many things; the machine shop, the 
shop that manufactures articles for the various institutes. 

Senator Hix. Give us a few examples so we might have it for the 
record, Mr. Harlow, when you speak of articles. 

Senator Magnuson. Let us make the record a little clearer. In the 
House bill you cannot do that; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hartow. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. The language went out. The language was in there 
to allow them to do it. 

Senator Magnuson. And now that is out. 

Mr. Harrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. The articles that you refer to are technical instru- 
ments or instruments that go into the research just the same as the 
University of Minnesota scientists went into the engineering tech- 
nique and developed the circulatory pumps that circulated the blood 
from the host animal. As they commenced to make surgery on the 
heart they circulated the blood from the one dog over into the other 
while they were performing surgery on the heart. Those are the in- 
struments, and you cannot hire a technician or a garage mechanic, or 
somebody like that do this work. You have to do it in your field of 
research, and that is what you have reference to ? 

Dr. SHannon. It goes much further. 

Senator Ture. I am just using the rough layman’s explanation, but 
you can fill in details of the scientific instruments that you have to de- 
sign in order to carry out the research project that you are oftentimes 
engaged in, and that is what is involved in this legal interpretation. 

Senator Huu. I think Mr. Siepert here might give us a brief sum- 
marization. 

Mr. Sterert. The particular services you are talking about, Senator 
Thye, are very much a part of this financing problem. In addition, 
there are, I would say, probably 3 dozen different kinds of technical 
services, of which you have mentioned 1. 

Senator Tuyr. I just used the one as a rough example of what was 
done in one research laboratory that did not relate itself to your prob- 
lem, but it was an example of that which you are constantly con- 
fronted with in the research field. 


91359—57—— 46 
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PATIENTS’ SERVICES IN CLINICAL CENTER 


Mr. Sievert. The largest factor dollarwise in this problem would 
be the entire operation of the patients’ services in the Clinical Center. 
Those have to be operated as a single organizational structure for all 
of the seven Institutes, so that they transfer moneys in to pay the cost 
of the care of patients. 

All of our costs for raising animals are included, and we raised prac- 
tically 1 million animals last year for our direct operation. This is 
handled through central service. So is the entire maintenance of the 
plant, so that this problem is of real importance to us because these are 
so complicated as services that it is necessary to have the money in a 
central fund rather than finance these out of seven different ap- 
propriations. 

Senator Macnuson. Where does the House mention that in their 
report ? 

Mr. Sterert. It is not mentioned in the report. 


DELETION OF LANGUAGE BY HOUSE 


Senator Hiri. The House committee retained this language and 
raised no question about it, but on the floor of the House it went out. on 
a point of order and, as the Senator well knows having been a distin- 
guished Member of the House, when a point of order is made if the 
language is legislation, it goes out. There is no way to get it m then 
atall. It goes out automatically almost. 

Mr. Hartow. There is $18 million worth of work involved in this 
one item we are talking about, Senator. You can understand how it 
is necessary when you have an operation that large that you be able 
to finance it from one fund. That is why it is so essential that we have 
this language, because it would be an administrative and bookkeeping 
nightmare to attempt to finance those central operations out of the 
seven separate appropriations, 


PREVIOUS FINANCING PLAN FOR CENTRAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sreport. Prior to 1954 we were able to finance the central serv- 
ices in a slightly different manner. They were much smaller in size: 
they were financed out of the central appropriation of the NTH. which 
at that time included the research grant funds for our general grant 
program as well as the research programs for the three Institutes now 
known as: Allergy and Infectious Diseases, Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, and Neurological Diseases and Blindness. This put enough 
money in that central appropriation so that you could meet the payrolls 
until reimbursements came in from the Institutes. This is not the case 
today because in 1954 the Congress at our request established each of 
these Institutes as separate appropriations so that the parent ap- 
propriation does not have the cash resources to permit us to operate 
the services except by very frequent billings back to the Institutes. 
This is why it can become an accounting problem. 

Senator Hiit. Are there any other questions on this matter? 
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COST-TYPE CONTRACTS FOR CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY 


Doctor, why has not the NIH used the authority provided in the 
Cancer Institute appropriation to negotiate cost-type contracts for 
cancer chemotherapy? What isthe answer on that? 

Dr. SHannon. I would like to have Mr. Siepert discuss that. 

Mr. Sterert. Now Senator, or would you care to wait until you hear 
the Cancer Institute ? 

Senator Hitt. When we get to the Cancer Institute. When you and 
Dr. Heller come we can take it up then. 

Is there any other matter you would like to take up at this time, Dr. 
Shannon ? 

GENERAL GRANTS AREA 


Dr. Suannon. There is one other thing. I do not know whether 
it requires language or whether it simply requires legislative intent. 
As I mentioned earlier, we are increasingly impressed by the inade- 
quacy of the job we are doing in the so-called general-grants area. 
You may remember we discussed this very briefly in your office in re- 
lation to the planning of the program in the future. 

We have had discussions with our own General Counsel over a siz- 
able period of time as to whether the general authority of the Public 
Health Service and the general authority of the NIH would permit 
the making of grants for fellowships and training in the old “Operat- 
ing expenses” appropriation, now the “General research and services” 
appropriation. We would like it made abundantly clear to the Gen- 
eral Counsel that it would be the intent of this committee to permit 
certain of these activities to be done under this general appropriation. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Let me give two examples of the complications under the present 
system. We reported to this committee last year the serious need of 
the biometricians and epidemiologists for the modern approach to 
clinical science and said that we were establishing training programs 
in these two areas. 

Dr. Van Slyke negotiated with each of the categorical institutes 
within their training grant authority for sums to be operated out 
of a central committee to provide the necessary funds to establish these 
two training functions. This meant negotiation with each of seven 
councils, with each of seven Institute directors, and then the estab- 
lishment of a central committee operating under the general appro- 
priation. The latter group actually recommended certain grants. 

These grant recommendations then had to be returned to the seven 
‘ouncils for their approval. This was a pro forma type of approval, 
but be that as it may it was legally essential. As a result there is no 
single appropriation that we can point to in relation to the activities 
of this committee to indicate the training that is being done on a cen- 
tralized basis. We find now that this is going to be even more com- 
plicated in the future because of the shortage of physiologists, of 
pharmacologists and pathologists. 
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PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


These training programs in the preclinical sciences have a terrific 
impact on the categorical areas, but they cannot be sensibly supported 
on a centralized basis from categorical funds of any one Institute. 
They should be supported in the general appropriation. If there is 
any doubt of the intent of the committee, we feel that perhaps four 
words should be added to our section 301. 

The section now reads: 

Make grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and other public 


or private institutions, and to individuals for such research projects grants as 
are recommended by the National Advisory Health Council 


Tf that were modified to read— 


to individuals for such research projects and research fellowships and training 
grants as are recommended by the National Advisory Health Council. 

it would remove for all time this difference of opinion. We feel we 
have the authority. The General Counsel feels that we do not. 

Senator Hixu. If you add that language as you suggest, that really 
would mean legislation. 

Dr. SHannon. You asked me if we needed legislation. 

Senator Hi. I understand that. 

I wonder if the committe saw fit in its wisdom, to be certain of this 
matter and just to make clear its intent that these research fellowships 
and training grants were included under these grants-in-aid, would 
that take care of it? 

Mr. Harwow. I do not think that is sufficient, Senator. 

Dr. Suannon. The General Counsel’s opinion is based largely on 
the fact that such authority is specifically and precisely covered in 
the categorical Institutes, and because of omission in the general 
authority, they believe that it was never meant that such authority 
should be there. Sir, as you said, do we need any legislation ? 

Senator Hiiz. As the chairman of the committee that has juridic- 
tion over the legislation, you and I will have to have further confer- 
ences. Is there anything else you want to add, Doctor? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir; I think I have burdened you with enough 
of our troubles. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Hixxi. Doctor, would you supply for the record a statement 
which would show the total funds available in the United States for 
medical research, as well as some indication as to the growth in ex- 
penditures for this purpose over the past 10 years? 

It would also be of interest to the committee if your report would 
show how much the voluntary organizations raise for medical re- 
search, as well as some indication as to the annual investment by the 
pharmaceutical industry for this purpose. 

Dr. SuHannon. We will be glad to furnish the latest information 
we have available on the subject, Mr. Chairman. Detailed informa- 
tion for the current year is probably not available in all cases, but we 
will furnish the latest information that is available to use. 

Senator Hitz. Very well, Doctor. Thank you. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH (PRELIMINARY 
1957 Data) 


National Institutes of Health, April 30, 1957 
I. THE TOTAL PICTURE 
The Nation’s attack on disease through medical research is a joint undertak- 
ing of private industry, private nonprofit organizations, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. National support of conduct of medical research in 1957 is expected to 
reach almost $330 million. 


TABLE 1.— Medical research funds by source, 1957 


{In millions] 








| 
Agency Funds Percent of 
funds 
Bi hon cnn andesssbonentsssnscnsi clleeieg ions ad $330 100 
Federal Government. - -_- ue as siete ratea bedded Seca 186 56 
Industry. .....-- eicineiate srthints ene ioe se ventstdeadddcscatas ee 90 27 
FIN cna c:snecn.ncncssonsiediinsotasnipdbadhatuiic ‘addi Se 35 ll 
Schools and other nonprofit. tint dapa tea eet a tise tinea 19 6 


The Federal Government in 1957 will supply half of the Nation’s funds for 
conduct of medical research. But three-fourths of the Nation’s medical research 
funds will be used in the laboratories of private industry and private nonprofit 
organizations, principally college and university laboratories. 

Private support of medical research (philanthropy plus schools and other 
nonprofit) has increased from a level of $25 million in 1947 to $54 million in 
1957. 

TABLE 2.— Medical research funds by use, 1957 


{In millions] 











Agency Funds Percent of 
| ds 
ae = ss einen eater tacteseilcntec IT teal ae tates 
TOE Sl Be YS eae 3M $330 100 
Federal Government. ; Fides a pees aie dee ete 75 23 
Industr ; ae ‘ - entieaitiainuaenneahie 83 25 
Philant ropy- aw edu dcnenencnenhinedasipebes swan 2 1 


Schools an other nonprofit. alain ieee Sdaaedde ur 170 | 51 
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Il. POSTWAR GROWTH 


Medical research expenditures have grown rapidly over the past decade, but 
no more rapidly than all research. 


The economy has been growing, even after taking price rises into account. 


TABLE 3.—WNational growth of medical research expenditures in relation to total 
national research and development and GNP 











Amount Amount (millions) 
(billions) ! 
Year 
Gross National Medical 
national research and | research 3 
product development?) 
as ae baipinnaetientmmnyeninell - =| ——— + ——— 
| 
hie sed tchtistesd cits tp heh en shabialabahce nerd penda evecare Edi atl ak $232 $1, 990 | $88 
te i aig li is eee ne aah 257 2, 201 | 113 
SI ria od accent ts reuenga deeming hasededeiatheeutin maw anes eetnaataae aeence a naar 257 2, 200 | 133 
ties wos diab tbe eas ve dads cabo cbedhag babes oubblenaitee 285 2, 503 148 
Pe titiodachadancn dipichawntaipiaitiad nircjtiagntegemiied dione 328 2, 971 | 163 
PE Rb Adhd Saab cor akighibiimacehd sine budgubl bind anebbe dae heceanay 345 3, 532 173 
1953.....-- aatediaendencnatdaptheadiennhdtinndidetnaeivanstGndta bade 363 5, 370 | 203 
DO ncc asus a dias Cctv tivbnentinbbamsdivivambinetisbidatia Stead 361 | 5, 735 | 225 
Ta i a atl, ca steniie nappies Gutvcstetiens i dayiiet ctitaaeeiiaie 391 | 6, 280 240 
rls heaps Riad ANG os rented Gece sondbcidineginvctues ocho butane tele eiaele etic 412 | 6, 970 270 
Ait tee SL Ot ale Ss re sa aetna ahaiganeleaeinicane 435 | 7, 390 330 


1 Economic Report of President, and Joint Economic Committee (current dollars). 


2 National Science Foundation cocuments; McGraw-Hill, Department of Economics; adjustments by 
ORP-NIH. 


3 Public Health Reports, February 1954, and ORP-NIH estimates. 


The sharp increase in research and development expenditures in 1953 is not 
a real growth, but a statistical adjustment to take account of earlier under- 
estimates. 


Ill, THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Only 4 to 5 percent of the Nation’s total research and development is devoted 
to medical research. 

All kinds of research and development amount to 1.5 to 1.7 percent of the gross 
national product. Only one-fourth of 1 percent of the gross national product was 
devoted to research and development in 1929. 


TaBLE 4,—National medical research expenditures as percent of expenditures for 


national research and development and national research and development as 
percent of GNP 


Medical National _ || Medical | National 





research as | research and research as | research and 
Year percent of | development Year percent of | development 
national as percent national | as percent 
research and | of GNP research and | of GNP 
development | development 
PERSE Ree ee | 4.4 WON FOIE 8 Sino icicncnetcn 3.8 | 1. 50 
ae 5.1 | + 2, Sauaineunes ‘| 3.9 | 1. 59 
vin the h tite siinwe Ge 6.0 | ME Wess tine nce oindavs | 3.8 1. 61 
no 5.9 Cy ea: 3.9 1. 69 
Pas steocacct besten 5.5 | AO6 ROO od scs dc ak dks 4.5 1.70 
Mian ticocedeublas 4.9 1.02 || 


IV. FEDERAL MEDICAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Federal appropriations for research finance a significant portion of the medi- 
cal research carried on in the private section of the economy. This year, $111 
million (table 5) of the $255 million medical research program carried on in 
private laboratories (table 1), or almost 45 percent of all private medical in- 
vestigations, will be financed by Government. 

The proportion of Federal funds spent for grants and contracts, as contrasted 
with the operation of Federal laboratories, is now running close to 60 percent 
of the total amount, an increase of more than 15 percent over 1956. 
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Medical research grants of NIH ($85 million) account for half of the total 
of $170, million research program carried on by all medical schools, universities, 
and other private nonprofit laboratories. 


TABLE 5.—Estimated Federal medical research expenditures by agency, 1957 


Amount (millions) 

Agency | 
Government | Grants and | Total 

laboratories | contracts | 








Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: | 
Public Health Service: 





National Institutes of Health $39 $85 $124 
Other units of Public Health Service__- 2 1 13 
Subtotal, Public Health Service 51 86 | 137 

Other units of Department of He: alth, E ducation, and | 
Welfare. : } 1 1 

Subtotal, Department of Health, Education, and | | 

Welfare 51 | 87 138 
Department of Defense_ _- Gia 14 | 9 | 23 
Atomic Energy Commission : aie 1 | 12 13 
Veterans’ Administration sient ; eT 9 | 1 10 
National Science Foundation. : SO 0 | 2 | 2 
IE iis oo og tte hwnd cond amon choke ca ceen ae 75 | 111 | 186 





Vv. TOTAL INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


This estimate rests upon estimates of the present gross sales of the pharma- 
ceutical industry expanded for research and absolute gross sales figures. The 
industry, as shown by several studies, spends about 5 percent of gross sales on 
research.’ Application of this percentage to gross sales yields research ex- 
penditures ranging between 90 and 100 million dollars. The latter figure may 


be somewhat more realistic, but the more conservative $90 million figure is 
used here. 


VI. MEDICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM OF INDIVIDUAL FIRMS 


The individual pharmaceutical houses have not released much information re- 
lating to their research programs because of the highly competitive nature of 
the industry and the central role played by research. However, the data that 
were available confirm the fact that about 5 percent of sales are used to finance 
research. Pertinent data from individual firms are shown below. 


TABLE 6.— Medical research expenditure of individual firms, 1956 


{In millions] 


Company Amount 


As percent of 
| sales 


unt | 
3 | 
2 


Merck... 

ly | eae 
Pfizer (Chas.)__.-__- ce 
Abbott Laboratories__- i Reiser 
Smith, Kline & French-- ements Sn 
Schesimgs.-.___-- Shinde actin aie rate 


: 
rea 
wococouw 
PUR 
eCO-~F OF” OS 


Source: Forbes magazine, Jan. 1, 1956. 


Recent indications are that these forecasts of medical research support by 
individual firms are low. For example, Pfizer’s annual report for 1956 (New 
York Times, Mar. 31, 1957) shows a total of $8 million instead of $7 million in- 
vested for medical research. 





1D. C. Dearborn, Spending for Industrial Research, 1951-52. Harvard Business School; 
Medical School saeeey, Staff Report to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 1st sess., Government Printing Office, 1957 ; Bohm- 
falk, The Modern Pharmaceutical Industry, reprint from Chemical and Engineering 
News, 1953 ; Forbes magazine, January 1, 1956. 
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VII. PRIVATE GIVING FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 





A. The voluntary health organizations 


Of the total of $35 million contributed to medical research privately, $25 mil- 
lion comes from individual contributions through voluntary health organiza- 
tions and direct personal gifts to support research. Private endowed founda- 
tions supply the remaining $10 million. 

As table 7 shows, the national voluntary health organizations supply about $18 
million for research, only one-eighth of their total annual collections of $1438 
million. Three large associations supply 80 percent of the research funds raised 
by all foundations. 

It is estimated that the funds reported in table 7 cover only about two-thirds 


of funds raised by national and local organizations and contributed directly 
by individuals. 


TaBLE 7.— Medical research and total funds of voluntary organizations, 1955 } 


{In thousands] 






























| | Medical re- 
Medical re- | search funds 
Organization Total funds | search funds | as percent 
| | of total 
| funds 
inter a ‘ casera entiation ———| cenit =: 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis wees: $52, 475 $2, 702 | 5.1 
National Tuberculosis Association _- age oe ae 25, 780 748 | 2.9 
American Cancer Society pcelxS Se piaita Sted 24, 427 6, 908 | 28.3 
American Heart Association. --_.............-.........--- od 13, 576 4, 753 | 35.0 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. __...___-- 8, 633 20 | .2 
United Cerebral Palsy - £ ee 7, 507 547 | 7.3 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of America_________--.___- 3, 489 776 22.2 
Apemritis atie Brmotinnetiow.. ooh. ak eek 2, 220 408 18.4 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America...........-------- 1, 150 64 5.6 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society__._.._....-....-..---- oa 1, 298 130 10.0 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund ____--_- Bee ee 996 991 99.5 
American Foundation for the Blind__.................__...-- 696 0 | 0 
National Association for Mental Health_- stella deietehdeoi 630 126 | 20.0 
American Social Hygiene Association __- 0 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness... __- .| 246 32 13.0 
National Council to Combat Blindness. ____._._-___-- 3 185 106 | 57.3 
National Epilepsy League. --__-_. sabes cies | ® (2) | 
| 


319 0 


nla et Sine SES wey aes | 443, 627 

















1 These are the lastest figures published by the Lasker Foundation. In a few cases individual organiza- 
tions have issued more recent figures in their latest reports. 


2 Not available. 


B. 








The private foundations 


The large, endowed, private foundations, particularly the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, played a pioneer role in stimulating medical research in the United States. 
Over the past few years, the private foundations have stressed other fields that 
are less well developed, such as means of developing understanding among 
nations and the social sciences. 

Nevertheless, the contribution of $10 million per year by these groups is sub- 
stantial. The latest National Science Foundation study for 1953 showed that 
the foundations contributed $11.4 million for medical and biological research. 
This total figure is probably somewhat higher today, but the estimate of $10 
million for medical research allows for the fact that some biological research 
is not medically related. 









TABLE 8.—Foundation support of medical and biological research, 1953 ! 


[In millions] 












Amount 
Number of foundations gk Oe hy et. 
s Medical | Biological | Total 
i =. ee ee - - a ss a | ~ — ee “—" = —— — 
37 largest_-.-._.--- §~éh ediswottdsabe $6.6 | $3.4 | $10.0 
77 largest___..- nq thinltile tmtth Rabinet t ~d theater htelogiintnagiels -] ee 3.7 


11.4 








1 Scientific Research eiiedieore s by the Larger Foundations, NSF, 1955. 
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VIII, UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT INCOME FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Universities supply about $19 million from endowment income for medical 
research. A National Science Foundation estimate confirms this figure, which is 
extrapolated from earlier NIH studies.’ If funds which the universities claim 
they contribute to medical research through payment of indirect costs are count- 
ed as medical research expenditures, their endowment contribution may be as 
high as $30 million or $35 million. Indirect cost payments by universities are 
not considered as contributions to medical research in this analysis. 


Assets and income of 77 larger foundations in 1953 


[Dollar figures in thousands] 


Foundation Asset rank Assets Income from 
assets 





Altman Foundation ! caked 4 weieiad 2 $11, 967 3 $256 
Anderson (M. D.) Foundation a 21 | 431, 966 31,375 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children leas : 415, 506 3 550 
Avalon Foundation --- wee. eines taieeiae 24 | 4 28, 447 1, 071 
Beaumont (Louis D.) Foundation §__-----_-_._-- wel 38 | 2 16, 829 914 
Benwood Foundation 5__- 29, 466 982 
Board of Directors of City ‘Trusts (Philade Iphia) 9 | 2 70, 165 4, 659 
Boettcher Foundation sacal Be 411, 584 $517 
Bok (Mary Louise Curtis) Foundation __- rere" 48, 931 366 
a Foundation. a { 2 13, 138 3 693 

Callaway Community Foundation !__. Ses ; 5 | 214, 540 1, 236 
Campbell (John Bulow) Foundation__-- : ae BS | 49, 974 3 436 
Cannon Foundation 5__- . ae : 29, 236 565 
Carnegie Corporation of New York deat SA 7 4 198, 007 37, 572 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ___ deaths 4 20, 684 3514 
Carnegi2 Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching_--_-_--_-| 414, 205 503 
Carnegie Institution of Washington__-. okies ae | 4 65, 168 31,977 
Carter (Amon G.) Foundation 5_____ ane ed 53 212, 345 1, 016 
Chicago Community Trust_-_---~--- alia : wi d5 0 | 2 12,039 3 481 
China Medical Board ane : 431, 216 1, 116 
Cleveland Foundation_- : ; Shara 36 2 17, 702 3640 
Commonwealth Fund - | 4 96, 308 33, 790 
Cullen Foundation 5 24,622 911 
Danforth Foundation 6 2 7, 803 1, 089 
Donner Foundation 5 3 733 
Duke Endowment 6, 800 
E] Pomar Foundation 562 
Falk (Maurice and Laura) Foundation_- 3 664 
Fels (Samuel 8.) Fund $315 
Field Foundation eu 412, 395 3 757 
Fleischmann (Max C.) Foundation of Nevada 49, 607 3 404 
Ford Foundation. 2 520, 232 3 48, 248 
Ford Motor Company Fund 2 16, 459 3 323 
General Education Board ‘ 4 884 3 480 
Guggenheim (John Simon) Memorial Foundation. - - -- 231, 992 31,198 
Hartford (John A.) Foundation § 2 3, 680 1, 706 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation * 56, 124 2, 001 
Hiegins (Eugene) Scientific Trust 4 37, 072 L 187 
Hill (Louis W. and Maud) Family Foundation 2 19, 952 3 763 
Houston Endowment 5 2 20, 039 2, 126 
Hyams (Godfrey M.) Trust 5 211, 401 692 
James Foundation of New York 7 ‘ 47,720 1, 829 
Juilliard Musical Foundation ; Bok 217, 162 574 
Kaiser (Henry J.) Family Foundation 2 15, 364 58 
Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation | * 109, 812 | 34, 166 
Kresge Foundation : # 86, 233 3,4, 338 
Kress (Samuel H.) Foundation ®_____- bul 26,017 | 2, 738 
Ladd (Kate Macy) Foundation_-. me Sadana 49 | 413,972 552 
Libbey (Edward Drummond) Trustees. asia a ‘ 2 15, 729 70 
Lilly E eenmens Vt pee oe : 4 53, 856 31,851 
Macy (Josiah), , Foundation. ! ‘ | 28 | 4 22, 856 3730 
Markle (John Fo "Mi ary R.) Foundation.......-.__-- anka j 4 25, 132 3 965 
Mayo Association 5 ki 2 43, 478 3 4, 890 
Mellon (A. W.) Educational and Charitable Trust j 4 43,612 | 31, 293 
Mellon (Richard King) Foundation - - - ak 3 419, 891 3779 
Milbank Memorial Fund Po 414, 452 3 638 
Miner (William H.) Foundation § 5 2 13, 082 1, 684 
Mott (Charles Steward) Foundation ° 2 16, 321 | 965 
Nelson (William Rockhill) Trust 2 11, 500 450 
New York Community Trust 421, 423 | 3775 
New York Foundation 


413, 030 | 3 580 
Noble (Samuel Roberts) Foundation_...._. 5g 212,171 | 3 1,024 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


2Ladimer, Trends in Support and Expenditures for Medical Research, Public Health 
Reports, February 1954, 
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Assets and income of 77 larger foundations in 19538—Continued 


{Dollar figures in thousands] 





















































Foundation Asset rank Assets Ineome from 

assets 
Old Dominion Foundation - -- 2S 34 4$19, 268 $735 
SOR ON iui d setae Se bk 552 edn et ees Lege dare 14 4 52, 531 32, 129 
Pew Memorial Foundation 57___..__.____...___.-_-__.---.-- 6 | 4 104, 987 1, 197 
Research Corporation _--. 4 sadabaee . 56 | 4 12, 473 31,494 
Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation- \ ; 7 2 24, 837 1, 103 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund__- fe ae il 2 59, 785 3 402 
Rockefeller Foundation es mee 2) 4 318, 229 317, 586 
Sage (Russell) Foundation_- . a abe anarenaet 41 | 4 16, 260 3 600 
Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation - - ; Fa 62 | 411, 928 3 425 
Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation -_. ; 18 | 4 38, 188 3 2, 121 
Surdna Foundation §_- 35 | 218, 163 1, 296 
Trexler Foundation_. : | 55 | 2 12, 892 586 
Twentieth Century Fund _- 66 4 10, 876 8 551 
Volker (William) Fund 5 oa - 13 2 15, 643 926 
Woodruff (Emily and Ernest) Foundation !_--- | 25 | 2 27, 826 | 31, 108 
renqunenpsi ppl Nip eee NE Bd al SE 
> Et aia : . se a 77 3, 013, 561 165, 996 


1 From Form 990-A, 1952, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Ledger value. 

Supported scientific research in 1953. 

Market value. 

From Form 990-A, 1951, U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
6 From Form 990-A, 1950, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
7 Market value from other sources. 

§ From Form 990-A, 1953, U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


oe ow 


Source: Russell Sage Foundation survey for National Science Foundation, except as noted. 
Source: Scientific Research Expenditures, National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C., 1956. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Hitz. If there is no objection, I would like to put in the 
record at the appropriate place the letter that I wrote to Dr. Shannon 


and his reply which has been alluded to here several times in Dr. 
Shannon’s testimony. 


(The letters referred to follow :) 

























UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., March 15, 1957. 
Dr. JAMES A. SHANNON, 


Director, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 


My Dear Dr. SHANNON :In preparing for the Senate Appropriations Committee 
hearings on the budget for the National Institutes of Health. I have given a 
good deal of attention in recent days to an examination of the entire structure of 
the medical research grant program. 

The basic conclusion which I have reached is that we are not mounting a 
coordinated planned research offensive for new treatments and cures of the major 
diseases which kill or cripple our people. I do not mean by this that the research 
project grant program has outlived its usefulness. On the contrary. Under the 
National Institutes it has been an enormous stimulus to research in all parts of 
the country, and it should be accelerated in the years to come. 

However, there are certain basic weaknesses in the project grant system. The 
most serious of these results from the fact that it is a somewhat passive operation 


you have to wait upon the individual initiative of the various investigators be- 
fore you move in any direction. 
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Under the project grant system, there is little time for long-range planning and 
tooling-up. Frequently money available in July or even August has to be spent 
by June 30 of the following year. 

Finally, the individual project grant system does not allow the Congress and 
medical research leadership to set the pace of the research program. Instead 
of active stimulation of research based upon definite goals to be achieved, the 
project grant program follows the passive pace of sporadic individual investi- 
gation. 

The most powerful plea for long-range support of medical research was made 
by the Task Force on Federal Medical Services of the Hoover Commission in a 
report released in February 1955. Criticizing short-term annual research grants 
as uneconomic and lacking in stability, the report recommended 5-year block 
grants to institutions and agencies so that they could “plan their studies without 
fear of an abrupt end of financial support.” The Hoover task force strongly 
recommended that these block grants be awarded “in accordance with an ap- 
proved over-all plan for health research.” 

I am therefore requesting you to submit to me an overall medical research 
program of the kind outlined in the Hoover Commission reports. Let me give 
you a specific idea of what I would like to see. At the present time, Government 
support for medical research and research fellowship grants through the National 
Institutes of Health is at a level of approximately $98 million a year. I would 
like you to project this expenditure over a minimum of 3 years, with an annual 
goal of $250 million for medical research grants by the end of the third year. 

Such a plan would include a new administrative structure for such an under- 
taking. It might be analogous to the National Cancer Chemotherapy Council, 
which unites the efforts of the National Cancer Institute, voluntary cancer 
organizations, the pharmaceutical industry, and other agencies of Government 
in a coordinated voluntary planned program designed to stimulate a total chemi- 
cal offensive against cancer, to find chemical cures for various types of cancer. 

Planning committees of this kind could be set up by each of the Institutes. 
They would probably include some members of the present advisory councils, 
representatives of voluntary health organizations active in each specific field, the 
pharmaceutical industry, representatives of universities and medical schoois 
and possibly other agencies of Government—the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Veterans’ Administration, ete. 

These Institute planning committees should be given the task of drawing up 
long-range medical research programs to better treat, cure or to eliminate the 
diseases in each of the areas covered by the various Institutes. In other words, 
they would be the spearhead for highly organized voluntary cooperative efforts 
which would enlist all resources capable of contributing to a single project. 

These committees would be empowered to offer long-term contracts to industry, 
to a university, to a medical school unit, or to any agency capable of handling a 
large bloc grant in the research field. These contracts would be awarded with 
certain large-scale goals in mind, similar to the proposed contract awards to 
industry for the accelerated screening of chemical compounds against cancer. For 
example, the same kind of contract authority could be used for developing more 
effective drugs against mental illness, for large-scale investigations of steroid 
action in heart disease and arthritis, etc. 

In order to offer these contracts, the various Institute planning committees 
would have to have a reserve of funds to draw upon—a certain amount of credit 
in the bank. For example, Congress might appropriate a $90-million 3-year au- 
thorization for contract and planning authority in the field of cancer research. 
On the basis of this appropriation, the Cancer Planning Committee could go to 
industry and ask it to tool up for a large-scale effort which cannot be planned 
on a year-to-year, uncertain basis. 

In a ‘recent magazine article, Senator Richard Neuberger reported a conver- 
sation he had with Dr. Leonard Scheele, the distinguished former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. In response to a question from Senator 
Neuberger as to the maximum amount of money which the National Cancer 
Institute could wisely spend in 1 year for research and study, if given reasonable 

notice in advance, Dr. Scheele replied that half a billion dollars could be used. 
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More important than the estimate is the following statement from Dr. Scheele, 
which indicates the enormous value of a planned reserve of money available for 
tooling-up and planning. 

“You would be certain that you could carry on your program from year to 
year without delay or interruption,” Dr. Scheele replied. “Your top doctors and 
scientists would know their continued employment, at fair and adequate pay, was 
assured. They would not be tempted to break off their work to enter lucrative 
private practice. In addition, you could follow every possible lead or hope, no 
matter how remote or elusive it might seem. You would not have to budget so 
earefully and pursue only the most promising discoveries. In a war, the military 
often overspends because it might be fatal to the country to underspend. We 
could do that in the area of cancer research if we had a billion dollars or even 
half a billion dollars at our disposal.” 

In summary, I would like you to submit to me an overall administrative struc- 
ture and a plan for an accelerated, coordinated offensive against cancer, arterio- 
sclerosis, mental illnesses, arthritis, blindness, neurological diseases, and other 
major killers and cripplers of our people. I would also like you to request the 
individual directors of the Institutes to submit detailed plans for long-range medi- 
eal research programs involving planning committees, contract authority and 
bloc grants. Since it is difficult to plan without a specific goal in mind, I have 
suggested moving toward a level of $250 million annually in medical research 
grants at the end of the third year of this program. However, you need not to be 
held to this goal. You may find it more satisfactory to plan in terms of the 5-year 
period advocated by the Hoover Commission and by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith in her questioning of witnesses during the hearings last year. 

Sincerely, 


Lister Hitt, Chairman. 


APRIL 5, 1957. 


Hon. Lister HI, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Hirt: Thank you for your letter of March 15 regarding your 
concern for the establishment of a framework of basic policies which will con- 
tribute most effectively to the performance of the missions of the Nationa] In- 
stitutes of Health. We share your concern. Consequently, we greatly ap- 
preciate your statesmanlike perception of the fundamental problems which must 
be resolved as we progressively become a more significant factor on the total na- 
tional medical research scene. 

Your letter deals so realistically with many problems which we consider to be 
of the greatest importance, not only to us but to the total national medical re- 
search effort, that I wish to reply at some lengh. 

Secretary Folsom has also been concerned with these basic questions of long- 
range medical research policy. He is now proceeding with the establishment 
of a group composed of leaders of medical research, leaders in the university 
world, and leaders in such other fields as industrial research and the founda- 
tions to study and advise the Department on the whole problem of medical re- 
search, both within and without the Government. I welcome this development. 
The Secretary has indicated that he regards this as a high priority matter. 

The research project system has changed a great deal over the years. For 
example, the average period of support for grants is now 3.2 years as contrasted 
with 1.8 years in 1951. The average size of grants has increased by 30 percent 
since 1955. In short, the system has been, and is being, changed to provide more 
stable support for broader areas of investigation. The extent to which the 
project system has been changed in substance is not generally realized. 

We have also served as the central force in the establishment of a number of 
planned collaborations designed to explore specific research areas in a systematic 
fashion. Such areas have been selected for study in the past by assessing re- 
search opportunities in the light of the research emphasis then current. These 
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evaluations have resulted, for example, in planned, large-scale examination of 
the direct and side effects of cortisone, the determination of the predictive value 
of abnormal lipoproteins in assessing progress of atherosclerosis, the clarifica- 
tion of the role of high oxygen tension in the development of retrolental fibro- 
plasia, and the consequences to the young child of happenings occurring in the 
perinatal period. 

The planned study now in progress which has attracted most attention is the 
eancer chemotherapy program. However, the current studies on blood pressure 
lowering agents and on psychopharmacology also are based upon the concept of 
planning research by matching research opportunities with current effort and 
designing a large-scale voluntary collaborative effort. 

It is important to note that each of these efforts has been planned and guided 
by a group whose functions are those which you envisage for the planning com- 
mittees which you propose. 

We intend to extend this approach in appropriate areas, and welcome your 
interest in studies of this kind as a rational means of attack on certain disease 
areas and other research problems at the appropriate times. In our opinion, it 
is not only feasible but desirable to approach selected medical research problems 
through eliciting voluntary participation of scientists and institutions in a co- 
operatively planned basis. The Council and other advisory groups have been 
actively involved in the planning and execution of these studies. 

At the same time, I am gratified at your understanding of the vital role played 
by our research project system. We view what appears to be the somewhat 
passive nature of this system as one of its greatest strengths. Medical and 
biological investigators, as is true of all fields of science, spontaneously organize 
their lines of attack so as to select for study the areas of greatest significance 
as well as scientific promise. This area of free research is organized to a high 
degree in a scientific, as contrasted with an organizational, sense. Maintenance 
of freedom and absence of formal, highly organized effort in these fields is essen- 
tial. 

In supplementing the spontaneous efforts of individuals by organized efforts, 
it has been our experience that the approach to each problem must be carefully 
designed to meet the precise circumstances surrounding each field of research 
at its then current state of development. Such matters as the composition of 
various advisory groups, the relationships among special groups and the exist- 
ing study sections and national advisory councils, and the degree to which 
participating investigators must conform to a centrally fixed plan, must have 
a bearing upon planning and the execution of the plan. 

We are of the firm opinion that there is an inherent need for approaching each 
highly organized large scale research enterprise as a unique task. Each must be 
approached as an individual problem within a framework of general objectives, 
procedures, and administrative structure. Consequently, we would prefer to in- 
terpret your proposal for Institute planning committees not literally but as a 
general desire to see some appropriate means of supplementing the study section- 
National Advisory Council mechanism. 

In our opinion, the roles of the study sections and national advisory councils 
must be preserved not primarily because of the statutory function of the coun- 
cils but because of the indispensable service which they perform for the Nation 
by serving as an extraordinarily effective and important link between medical 
research, the Federal Government, and the public. 

What we have had in mind for some time is the establishment of a series of 
additional groups of varied structure and function located in concept between 
the study sections and national advisory councils to supplement the work of 
these advisors in a productive way. Some of these would be similar to those we 
have established for the programs mentioned above. Others would be quite sim- 
ilar in structure and function to the tested and proven commissions of the Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board. 
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With respect both to the research project approach and the more formally 
planned larger-scale research endeavors, we appreciate your emphasis on sta- 
bility of support. Stability is fundamentally important to research which takes 
a long time, regardless of the degree to which the research is planned. 

The importance which you give to stability of support for research suggests a 
general consideration which we feel is of the utmost significance to the support 
of medical and biological research. The terms and conditions under which funds 
are provided to investigators affects the usefulness of funds in a most important 
way. At this time, it is in our judgment as important to work toward more 
effective ways of providing support as it is to expand the volume of support. 
Indeed, we have reservations as to the rate at which research can expand unless 
continuing and effective attention is paid to the question of the terms and condi- 
tions under which support is provided. 

This brings me to a final point not mentioned in your letter, but one with which 
I am sure you agree. The progress of medical research depends upon three fac- 
tors—adequate facilities, adequate funds, and most important, manpower of high 
caliber in adequate numbers. At this point, expansion of the pool of trained 
manpower and of laboratory facilities is in our opinion more important to the 
furtherance of medical research than are additional large sums for the current 
support of research. 

The facilities and manpower situation is, in fact, such that we have reserva- 
tions as to the feasibility of increasing the research and training grant part of 
our appropriation to a level of $250 million in 3 to 5 years. This, however, is a 
matter on which we would prefer not to make a hasty judgment. For this rea- 
son, I would like to devote further study to this question. We are in the process 
not only of estimating future program levels, but also of thinking through the 
processes and means by which those levels are most productively reached. We 
would like to have any fund levels that may be proposed appear as the end prod 
uct of a thoughtful process rather than as the starting point. 

All of these activities combined are, as you may imagine, quite complex in 
themselves and in their relationships among themselves and to other activities 
and programs. 

The importance of making correct decisions, of approaching these plans as a 
whole rather than as isolated devices, and of proceeding in a manner which will 
allow highly qualified people throughout the country to comment upon them lead 
me to request that we do not be pressed to an early and firm decision. Among 
the questions which we should like to devote more study is your significant pro- 
posal for the establishment of a large appropriated fund to be available for ex- 
penditure over a period of several years. 

You may be assured of our sincere appreciation of the stimulating ideas in your 
letter, and of our determination to continue the development of concrete pro- 
posals as rapidly as the nature of the problem permits. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. SHANNON, M. D., Director. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Thye, do you or Senator Magnuson have any 
questions ? 

Senator Maneuson. I have no questions. 

Senator Ture. No, I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much. 

Senator Magnuson. We are glad to know that they think they have 
enough money. For years the fight around here was to get the money. 
Now that we have the money we have some other problems. 

Dr. SHannon. We will probably be back next year asking for some 
more money too, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Senator Hinz. Thank you, Doctor. Thank you very much, sir. 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN R. HELLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CANCER INSTITUTE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; W. PALMER 
DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; ALBERT F. SIEPERT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“National Cancer Institute: To enable the Surgeon General, upon recommen- 
dations of the National Advisory Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for re- 
search and training projects relating to cancer; to cooperate with State health 
agencies, and other public and private nonprofit institutions, in the prevention, 
control, and eradication of cancer by providing consultative services, demonstra- 
tions, and grants-in-aid ; and to contract for supplies and services by negotiation, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, in connection with the 
chemotherapy program; and to otherwise carry out the provisions of title IV. 
part A, of the Act ; [$48,432,000] $46,902,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 


Appropriation or estimate - - - - $48, 432,000 | $46,902,000 | $46, 902, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfer from ‘‘General research and 

services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Serv- | | 

ice’”’ 162, 000 0} 0 
Deductions: Unobligated balance, estimated savings 4, 288, 000 0 | 0 


Total obligations i — 44, 306, 000 46, 902, 000 | 46, 902, 000 


Analysis by activities 


1957 appropriation | 1958 budget 1958 House 
estimate allowance 
Description , liana ; 


Posi- Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | tions tions 


| 


1. Grants: | | | 
(a) Grants for research projects 559, 000 , 175, 000 L 000 
(b) Research fellowships | , 000, 000 , 000, 000 | : , 000 
(c) Training grants... } , 675, 000 | 4,675, 000 000 
(d) Grants for detection, diagnosis, 
and other control services | 2,250,000 | 2, 250,000 |...... 2, 000 
(e) Grants for field investigations , 900, 000 , 900, 000 ; 000 
2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Research 8, 049, 000 | . 793, 000 | , 000 
(5) Review and approval of grants 522, 000 541, 000 | 000 
(c) Professional and technical as- | 
sistance 44. 5, 940, 000 : 7, 105, 000 | , 721, 000 
(d) Administration 24 411, 000 | 24 463, 000 | 463, 000 


Total obligations , 132 | 44, 306, 000 3, 902, 000 | 46, 902, 000 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1 (a).—Grants for research projects 

The House denied a request of $1,616,000 for an increase in overhead allow- 
ances from 15 to 25 percent to institutions and other recipients of research 
grants. This program reduction could have an unfavorable effect on the financial 
stability of the educational and medical institutions who contribute substantially 
to the national cancer research effort. The requested amount was removed 
from this activity and placed into “Activity No. 2 (c) Professional and techni- 
eal assistance” by House action for the cancer chemotherapy program. Despite 
the signal importance of this program, it would be more advantageous in the 
long run to the total cancer program to maintain the requested overhead allow- 
ances of 25 percent to the Institute’s grantees. 


Activity No. 1 (b).—Research fellowships 


The full amount requested of $1 million was allowed by the House and is the 
same as the 1957 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1 (c).—Training grants 


The full amount requested of $4,675,000 was allowed by the House and is 
the same as the 1957 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1 (d).—Grants for detection, diagnosis, and other control services 


The full amount requested of $2,250,000 was allowed by the House and is the 
same as the 1957 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1 (e).—Grants for field investigations 


The full amount requested of $1,900,000 was allowed by the House and is the 
same as the 1957 appropriation. 


Activity No. 2 (a).—Research 

The full amount requested of $8,793,000 and 636 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $744,000 over the 1957 appropriation, of which 
$°96,900 is for mandatory items and the balance is for the Institute’s propor- 
tionate share of program expansion in services furnished centrally. 


Activity No. 2 (b).—Review and approval of grants 


The full amount requested of $541,000 and 30 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $19,000 over the 1957 appropriation, all of which 
is for mandatory items. 


Activity No. 2 (c).—Professional and technical assistance 


The full amount requested of $7,105,000 and 442 positions was allowed by the 
House, and an additional $1,616,000 and 14 positions was earmarked for the 
cancer chemotherapy program. The latter amount is an adjustment within the 
total 1958 estimate, and is taken from the requested increase for overhead allow- 
ances in ‘Activity No. 1 (@) Grants for research projects.” This is an increase 
of $1,781,000 over the 1957 appropriation, of which a net $147,800 is for manda- 
tory items. The additional funds of $1,616,000 provided by the House will be 
utilized to increase the screening of industrial chemicals and industrial antibiotic 
“beers”. 


Activity No. 2 (d@).—Administration 
The full amount requested of $463,000 and 24 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $52,000 over the 1957 appropriation, of which 


$29,000 is for mandatory items and $23,000 is for the Institute’s proportionate 
share of program expansion in services furnished centrally. 
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Object classification 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 «Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual! services 


Reimbursements to “General research and services, 


National 
Service”’ 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Institutes of 


Health, 


Subtotal ; 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Tota), Public Health Service 
ALLOCATION TO VETERANS’ 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel- rl 

08 Supplies and materials_- 

09 Equipment ’ 
11 Contribution to retirement fund__--_- 


Total, Veterans’ Administration--_- 


Total obligations. .....- 


Public 


ADMINISTRATION 


Obligations by objects 


| 
| 1957 appro- 
priation 


1948 budget 
estimate 


1, 081 
20 
996 

1, 067 


1, O81 
20 
1, 039 
$5, 388, 700 | 
192, 000 
28, 000 | 
50, 000 
* 115, 700 
4, 703, 500 


~ $5, 632, 700 
192, 000 
28) 000 


Health 
3, 813, 000 
1, 006, 300 | 
319, 600 
28, 384, 000 
0 | 238, 400 
. 000 4, 000 
15, 900 | 18, 900 
44,020,700 | 46, 616, 700 
24, 700 24, 700 


43, 996, 000 


4, 319, 000 
1, 014, 700 
283, 800 


46, 592, 000 


51 
51 
51 


(20 "35, 200 
1, 490 26, 400 
5, 300 6, 300 


0 13, 000 | 


310, 000 310, 000 


44, 306, 000 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation____ 


| 
sc deeatdeeuleiearen 
| 
| 


1, 090 


50, 000 | 
115, 700 | 
4, 719, 500 | 


30, 000, 000 | 


46, 902, 000 


733 


1958 House 
allowance 


| 


| 


1, 095 
20 

1, 052 
} 1, 103 
$5, 722, 700 

| 199, 000 
28, 000 
50, 000 
115, 700 

6, 235, 500 


4, 319, 000 
1,015, 700 
285, 800 
28, 384, 000 
238, 400 
4, 000 

18, 900 

46, 616, 700 

24, 700 


46, 592, 000 


51 
51 


51 


$229, 100 
35, 200 
26, 400 

6, 300 
13, 000 
310, 000 


46, 902, 000 


Transfers: 
SOTVICGS, NEEL cn.cceoun 
Estimated savings__-~- 


$48, 432, 000 


Comparative transfer from “General research and 


+162, 000 
—4, 288, 000 


Adjusted 


1958 appropriation request___---~~~- 


Net change requested 


For mandatory items 
Annualization 
Retirement 
Social security 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 
Wage board 


Total 
program items 
Increased overhead costs 
Expansion of chemotherapy program 
Expansion of environmental studies 


Expansion of services furnished centrally 


Total change requested 


NOTE. 


91359 47 


5T— 


Additional mandatory items of $53,000 will be 


TITONE SURI R ORNE TIT UII 00 acini sa hacoage a deen gina: og pe seaeeat ieee oe 


Positions Estimate 


$262, 100 
$56, 400 
14, 000 
27, 200 
53, 000 


1, 616, 000 
0 

19, 000 
168, 300 


2, 596, 000 


absorbed by nonrecurring items. 


Positions 


306, 000 
902, 000 


44, 
46, 


2, 596, GCO 


House al- 
lowance 


$262, 100 
436, 400 
14, 000 
27, 200 
53, 000 
792, 700 
0 

1, 616, 000 
19, 000 
168, 300 


2, 596, 000 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Senator Taye. Now, Dr. Heller, of the Cancer Institute. Doe- 
tor, we are happy to have you back with us again this year. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a detailed statement which with your per- 
mission can be submitted for the record. 

Senator Hix. All right; fine. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JoHN R. HELLER, Director, NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE, 
PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity 
to review for the committee progress in our cancer research and related activities 
and to identify some of the areas which offer particular promise in the future. 
During this year, laboratory and clinical research has been expanded in our 
laboratories and in the universities receiving grants; training programs have 
been expanded to increase the supply of manpower; cytology activities have been 
expanded, and centers are being started to test the feasibility of using the cell- 
examination technique in cancer of the lung, and other body sites as well as can- 
cer of the uterine cervix. The cancer chemotherapy program which was so sub- 
stantially increased continues to develop rapidly. 

These are the programs in which congressional committees have expressed a 
special interest. I wish to describe our progress in these programs as well as 
some of the recent developments in cancer research; but first I would like to 
touch briefly on the current financial situation. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $48,432,000 or almost double that of 
the prior year, principally for grant and contract activities. 

Scientists in universities and medical schools have prepared research pro- 
posals, recruited staff, and developed sound programs. All concerned have di- 
rected their attention to assure that programs were developed on a sound basis 
and funds spent wisely. Study sections reviewing grant applications continued 
to insist on high standards of research, and the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil pledged itself to approve grants only where completely warranted and to 
return any funds not so needed to the Treasury. 

During this year, we will just about double our support of research through 
the research grant programs. Our work in establishing cytology units has 
been slow because of the shortage of trained technicians and difficulty in re- 
cruiting personnel. We are, however, pleased with the progress that has been 
made. The new programs in training are all underway, and our intramural 
program is proceeding quite well in carefully selecting key personnel for areas 
of special interest such as virology. 

There is an increase of $2,596,000 in obligations requested in the budget for 
1958. The principal increase of $1,616,000 is in research grants to pay grantee 
institutions a greater proportion of overhead costs. The direct operations in- 
creases total $980,000. These increases are for the following : $16,000 for environ- 
mental cancer studies; $174,200 for annualization of positions new in 1957; 
$16,800 for pay in excess of 52-week base; $267,000 for Government’s share of 
civil-service retirement costs and social-security costs; and $506,000 for services 
performed centrally. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the Na- 
tion’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to 
change some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the 
President were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

I should like now to cover some of our programs in more detail. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


The search for a successful chemical treatment of cancer has received much 
attention by Congress in the past several years. Sparked by the interest and 
support of Congress, the National Cancer Institute has developed a coordinated 
national program of research jointly sponsored by 4 Federal and 2 private agen- 
cies. An interagency staff organization—the Cancer Chemotherapy National 
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Service Center—is now in its second year of operation as the clearinghouse, 
expediter, and coordinator of hundreds of interrelated research projects being 
carried on throughout the Nation in universities, hospitals, Government labora- 
tories, and private industry. 

These projects in one way or another all aim at the discovery of a substance 
which, like penicillin in bacterial disease, will have the property of attacking can- 
cer cells without seriously harming the normal cells of the body. There is al- 
ready abundant evidence that several different types of chemical agents, when 
given by mouth or by injection to cancer patients, are capable of causing spec- 
tacular, though temporary, regression or disappearance of widespread cancer 
lesions. Unfortunately, all of these chemicals have undesirable side-effects on 
normal tissues and most of them are highly toxic to one or more types of essen- 
tial normal cells such as the blood-forming cells or the cells which line the in- 
testinal tract. 

Thus far the margin of safety has been so small that it is not possible to 
destroy all of the cancer cells. The surviving cancer cells multiply and eventually 
kill the patient. It is our hope that through intensive efforts we may find chemi- 
cals which are much more toxic to the cancer cell and much less toxic to normal 
cells so that permanent cures may result. 

The search for better chemicals is largely an empirical program of successive 
steps of trial-and-error screening. For obvious reasons, the number of chemicals 
which can be tested against human cancers is quite small. Yet there are 
literally millions of synthetic and natural chemicals to choose from. The chemo- 
therapist must therefore devise a screening system for selecting those few 
chemicals which he may try in man. His constant dilemma is that until he 
discovers a cure he has no assurance that the screening method is the proper 
one. 

At present the primary screening is being made mostly with transplantable 
eancers in mice. Substances showing anticancer activity in mice are tested for 
toxicity and pharmacologic properties in other animals and then found safe 
for clinical trial are subsequently tested against various types of human can- 
cers. Currently the National Cancer Institute is receiving substances from 
industry in excess of 25,000 per year for testing in mouse cancer and the de- 
mand for testing continues to increase. Clinical trials are in progress in more 
than 75 hospitals. Meanwhile intensive efforts continue in the search for better 
methods and in basic biochemical research which may provide sufficient knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of cancer cells to permit the chemotherapist to design a 
cure on abstract theoretical ground rather than by trial and error. 

Two new activities have been launched during the year in accordance with 
congressional action. Grants have been made to training centers for specialized 
training of research workers in such shortage areas as clinical research, 
pharmacology, steroid biology, and biochemistry. An intensive research program 
in the synthesis, assay, and clinical trial of steroid hormones in the treatment of 
cancer is now underway. 

Although the current year’s work has yielded more than a score of new 
agents which have antitumor activity in animals, the most significant develop- 
ment from a long-range viewpoint has been the progress made in securing the 
interest of the pharmaceutical industry. One reflection of this interest has been 
the tenfold increase in the supply of materials sent in for screening by institu- 
tions and organizations under contract with the National Cancer Institute. 

It would seem, then, that many things are going on at the same time and 
at different rates of progress in the field of chemotherapy, and everything is in 
obviously more organized and coordinated fashion than hereto possible. Some 
areas of the program are “tooling up” for major screening activities. Other 
areas are already well underway testing, analyzing, and evaluating compounds. 
Industry is being drawn into the picture. Hospitals and medical schools are 
pooling resources to study chemotherapy in patients. New techniques are being 
devised and old ones refined. And more talented researchers are being given 
specialized training. Such comprehensive and expanded efforts we hope will 
make major contributions to our ultimate objective—the discovery of com- 
pounds which will destroy tumors with little or no side effects to the patient. 


CYTOLOGY 


Chemotherapy involves the search for treatment. Cytology. or the study of 
cells, is concerned with the early discovery of cancer so that treatment may be 
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more effective. The cytologic teennique involves the cell examination by micro- 
scope of vaginal secretions secured through a quick, simple, painless, and inex- 
pensive procedure. Many members of the committee know of the Memphis cervi- 
eal cytology project. Approximately 108,000 women in that area were examined 
at least once as of last fall. About 1,500 biopsies were performed to establish a 
final diagnosis. A full half of these 1,500 women were found to have cancer, 
equally divided between early stage cervical cancer and advanced uterine cancer, 
Of those with early cervical cancer, fully 90 percent were totally unsuspected: 
and of the advanced cases, about 30 percent were unsuspected. Here is con- 
tinuing proof of the usefulness of this test as a diagnostic aid in terms of the 
medical axiom, the earlier the stage of disease at diagnosis the more effective 
the treatment. 

The Congress encouraged the National Cancer Institute to expand work in 
cytology by establishing a number of additional centers. These will be in 
operation this calendar year. Those operated by Institute staff people are in 
Memphis, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.: Columbus, Ohio; Madison, Wis.; San Diego, 
Calif.: Washington, D. C.; and Houston, Tex. The National Cancer Institute is 
also making grants for demonstrations and investigations of this diagnostic 
procedure as a useful mass screening device. Charlotte, N. C.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Kansas City, Kans.; and Providence, R. I., are screening large population groups. 
These projects are designed to do three things: To explore further the actual 
biological relationship between early cervical cancer and advanced invasive 
uterine cancer; to explore a variety of mass screening methods; and to examine 
the utility of cytologic techniques for other body sites. 

It may be noted that the American Cancer Society has instructed all of its field 
chapters throughout the Nation to urge all women to avail themselves of the 
cytologic test. 

There is good reason to believe that the cytologic technique can also be used 
as a case-finding procedure and an aid to diagnosis of cancer involving other parts 
of the body in both sexes. The problem is one of finding an easy method of col- 
lecting specimens from the body sites involved. The pulmonary system is one in 
which malignancies have a rather high attack rate. The gastrointestinal area is 
another. These areas offer important targets for use of the cytologic examina- 
tion. Weare also thinking in terms of the applicability of cytology to the early 
detection of breast, renal, prostate, and bladder cancer. Research in these areas 
is either planned or underway as both direct and grant-supported operations in 
Kansas City, Chicago, and Houston. 

I have mentioned that some of our projects in cytology have been delayed due 
to the difficulty of recruiting and training technicians needed for laboratory work. 
The committee may recall previous references to an electronic scanner being 
developed by a major instrument company with support of the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society. This scanner will be capable of 
rapidly processing slides and separating out the suspicious ones, so that techni- 
cians will have fewer slides to examine. The experimental model of this machine 
is expected to be placed in operation at the Memphis project this fall. Because 
technicians will always be needed in the cytology program, training continues to 
be an important aspect. We have enlisted the cooperation of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation through whose regional offices we hope to find physically 
handicapped people who may be quite capable of becoming competent technicians. 
In fact, we have already trained a few of these people and placed them in our 
projects. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 


The National Cancer Institute has been operating a number of training pro- 
grams in various research areas and at different levels. Two new programs were 
instituted this present fiscal year. 

Cancer research training grants support the training of potential investigators 
in disciplines and techniques pertinent to cancer research. This is a new aspect 
of the training program of the National Cancer Institute. It extends and supple- 
ments but does not replace the research training opportunities available through 
our regular research fellowships and through employment on research projects. 
Institutions receiving funds select and appoint the individuals to be trained and 
determine the stipends to be paid. The Surgeon General has approved 15 such 
grants for sums totaling just under $1 million. Slightly more than half of 
the total appropriation for this purpose was allocated to training in fields 
of chemotherapy and steroid hormones. Such outstanding institutions as Co- 
lumbia. Yale, the Sloan-Kettering Institute, and Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
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tute are participating in this type of training. General research training 
grants were awarded to the universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas; 
Brown, Stanford, and Washington Universities; and the Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory and Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Almost 400 young scientists will be awarded fellowships for advanced training 
in biology, chemistry, physics, medicine, and other fields pertinent to cancer 
research. A recent study indicates that nearly 90 percent of those trained in 
this program remain active in research or in the teaching of subjects related to 
cancer. 

Some 133 schools—medical, osteopathic, and dental—will be aided by grants 
to improve the teaching of cancer subjects at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. This program is considered to be a real factor in improving the quality 
of medical care to be given by the young physicians. 

Clinical traineeships will assist in developing physicians capable of more 
adequately diagnosing and treating cancer patients. About 150 to 160 such 
grants will be available this year. It is believed that each of these physicians 
serves as a focal point for interesting more medical men in the latest cancer 
diagnostic and therapeutic developments. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CANCER 


Environmental cancer is an area of research in which we are very active. For 
some 3 years now the National Cancer Institute has been studying a group of 
about 1,500 uranium miners in the Colorado Plateau region. These miners are 
being followed carefully by physical examinations on a periodic basis to determine 
the extent and nature of occurrence of cancer and other diseases. Such a project 
has at least a threefold purpose: first, to study geographic pathology, that is, 
the occurrence of certain diseases in certain areas; second, to check the occupa- 
tional hazards involved in uranium mining in terms of cancer-causing elements ;: 
and third, to consider means of developing and maintaining safety devices and 
features in hazardous occupations, in this case, uranium mining. 

In a quite different approach, a study continues in New England to determine 
the common denominator environmental factors in the medical histories of moth- 
ers of normal healthy children, mothers of leukemic children, and mothers of 
children suffering from types of malignancies other than leukemia. Analysis of 
the histories of approximately 200 mothers has disclosed an almost 2-to-1 ratio of 
clinical allergic response (hives, hayfever, and the like) in mothers of leukemic 
children. This observation, though probably inconsequential as of the moment 
because of the small number of cases involved, suggests an interesting and poten- 
tially useful approach to the investigation of the effects of a variety of environ- 
mental factors in the causation of certain types of cancer. This study is neces- 
sarily slow-moving because of the small number of leukemia cases available, but 
may ultimately yield some very significant information. 

The Institute is cooperating with county health authorities in one State to 
study the impact of a variety of environmental factors upon an entire community. 
It is believed that the distribution of cancer in a population should be studied 
in relation to population density, chemistry of the soil, air pollution, background 
radiation, and other such measurable factors. The objective ts to determine what 
common denominators may be identified and, if possible what public health con- 
trol measures might be instituted. 

Another aspect of environmental cancer involves research on many chemicals 
and industrial mixtures which are under suspicion as being carcinogenic. It 
is known that cancer does not develop for a considerable period following the 
exposure of a person to a carcinogenic substance. Therefore, some of the 
studies in this area are, by their nature, long range in character and must be 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide numbers of human experiences and 
exposures adequate to furnish significant findings. 

Fer example, the processing of asbestos, chromium ores, and nickel may be 
associated with cancer of the respiratory tract. A few aromatic amines— 
nitrogen-containing compounds—are included among the carcinogenic hazards. 
Such substances as beta-naphthylamine, 4-aminodiphenyl, and benzidine have 
been related with urinary bladder cancer found among workers in factories 
handling dyes and rubber antioxidants derived from coal tar products. The 
latent period in all these instances average about 15 years. With the passage 
of time, more and more data of potential significance will be accumulated and 
more precise relationships established. 
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OTHER RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


In discussing the chemotherapy program, I have mentioned that it is but 
one of many approaches to the study of cancer. Chemotherapy grants have a 
wide spectrum of coverage ranging from very basic studies to testing activities 
such as grants for screening. Many of the activities supported under contracts 
represent the applied research and testing approach. 

Such work could not have been started without prior basic research. The 
growth of tumors in mice against which we screen chemicals was possible only 
after long years of basic work. Many of those most interested in chemotherapy 
believe we still need far better screening methods. We may not, therefore, have 
reached the stage of development (such as was true in the case of the first 
atomic bomb) where we have accumulated the basic knowledge which assures 
the success of an applied research-engineering attack. For these reasons, and 
with congressional support, we have in the past and will continue to invest a 
substantial proportion of available funds in grants and direct research outside 
the chemotherapy field. Work of this type has great promise of finding eventually 
the solution to the cancer problem directly or of providing the knowledge upon 
which to launch or modify programs such as the chemotherapy program. Work 
being performed in these areas is so varied I can only touch on some of the most 
interesting. 

In a significant medical research address, Dr. Wendell Stanley, a Nobel prize 
winner and until last year a member of the Institute’s National Advisory Cancer 
Council, spoke to the Third National Cancer Conference in Detroit this past 
June. This 3-day meeting was cosponsored by the Institute and the American 
Cancer Society. Dr. Stanley stated that “the experimental evidence now avail- 
able is consistent with the idea that viruses are the etiological agents of most, 
if not all, cancer, including cancer in man.” 

In view of the similarity of the virus to the cell and the consideration of 
cancer as an abnormality of the individual cell, viruses seem to possess potential 
for serious and intensive investigation in two areas, cancer cause and cancer 
therapy. In the first case, for example, it has been fairly firmly established that 
a certain form of fowl leukemia or fowl leukosis has a virus origin. In terms 
of potential for therapy, the committee may recall references in prior years to 
the surprising results achieved by a study carried on by a group of scientists 
representing the Cancer Institute and a sister Institute. Small amounts of so- 
called APC viruses were injected directly into the uterine cervical tumors of 
patients in our Clinical Center who had received other forms of treatment for 
their advanced disease without any affirmative response. In all cases, although 
tumor damage was noticed, the effect of the viruses was transitory. The possi- 
bility of a potent therapeutic weapon against cancer via viruses continues to in- 
trigue our researchers. Working with the National Institute of Allergies and 
Infectious Diseases, research is going on with “trained viruses,” those grown to 
live in selected types of tissue. 

A landmark in the study of the development of the human being has been 
achieved by a grantee and his associates in reporting the details of the continuous 
development of the fertilized human egg during the first 17 days of its exist- 
euce. This is the first time this has been done, and the results contribute greatly 
to our knowledge of the growth of the individual. 

In another study, a grantee of the Institute has reported on results of the use 
of vaccines made from the patient’s own cancer. About 30 patients were in- 
jected subcutaneously with vaccine, with the aim of increasing natural resist- 
ance to far-advanced cancer. The vaccine could work by stimulating the forma- 
tion of antibodies against the cancer and by increasing the number of healthy 
defensive cells that resist the spread of cancer. Although it is still too early 
to draw definite conclusions as to the effectiveness of this kind of treatment, 
there was evidence that at least one patient developed specific antibodies against 
her own cancer. 

In still a third study, a grantee has reported on the effects of X-irradiation 
of mice in the presence and absence of the thymus gland. The white blood cell 
cancer of the thymus gland known as lymphoma is responsible for lymphatic 
leukemia in mice which have been subjected to whole body X-irradiation. The 
increased incidence in irradiated animals may be prevented by removal of the 
thymus gland. The grantee now finds that implantation of thymus tissue into 
irradiated mice whose thymuses had been previously removed partially restores 
the incidence of tumors. These results appear to suggest that an indirect mecha- 
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nism may be involved in tumor induction by radiation, since the thymus grafts 
had not been irradiated. 

Examples of our intramural activities are equally interesting and illustrate 
the broad spectrum of study which the National Cancer Institute program encom- 
passes. 

We have produced in our laboratories a truly synthetic, water-soluble com- 
plete diet—a mixture of approximately 40 ingredients in the form of a white 
powder. Originally prepared for use in growing rats from the weanling stage, 
this diet has great potential for preoperative and postoperative patients and 
patients suffering from wasting diseases such as cancer, who need food supplied 
in a form that provides maximum effectiveness with minimum intake. A fur- 
ther potential use of this diet is its administration to patients who are denied 
the use and function of the lower part of the gastrointestinal tract, in view of the 
fact that this powder forms an already predigested food. 

In recent months, Institute scientists have witnessed the marked regression 
of a malignant solid tumor for the first time in several patients by chemotherapy. 
The cancer involved is choriocarcinoma, a rare tumor of embryonic origin which 
occurs in the uterus of women after pregnancy and in men as a tumor of the 
testes. The drug administered was methotrexate, known as an antimetabolite 
of the vitamin folic acid. Although we believe this to be an accomplishment of 
great significance, it is based on data obtained from the observation and treat- 
ment of a small number of cases of a rare kind of cancer. Much more work must 
be done, but the potential in this line of investigation is exciting. 

Mycosis fungoides is an uncommon skin lesion generally classified with 
lymphomas and related diseases. Conventional treatment by deep X-ray therapy 
normally exposes large body areas to certain undesirable radiation side effects. 
Recent administration of electrons emitted by the Van de Graff accelerator in 
our clinic presents the hopeful prospect of more effective treatment of this dis- 
ease with fewer side effects, though the disease was not completely eradicated 
in the patients treated. 


CONCLUSION 


The limitation of time prevents me from bringing to your attention many other 
research areas and investigations and programs, all of which show promise of 
becoming genuinely fruitful contributions to our goal. All of the major activities 
noted today share two attributes: First, they could not have been expanded 
to the point of operational utility and research potention without the great in- 
terest of and assistance provided by the Congress; and second, they offer more 
than a glimmer of real hope for the discovery and development of more effec- 
tive—and possibly dramatic—means of diagnosing, treating, and preventing 
eancer. 

The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an increase 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon, in 
his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 

The House directed that the funds that would be saved by this action be added 
to the cancer chemotherapy program. As important as this program is, it is my 
feeling that in the long run permitting the increase in overhead allowances may 
have the more far-reaching beneficial effect. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and I will be de- 
lighted to answer any questions or to elaborate on any subject of particular 
interest to the committee. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
CYTOLOGY PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


Evidence to date from the Memphis cervical cytology project indicates that 
aspiration of vaginal fluid and the examination of this specimen by means of 
the cytologic technique developed by Dr. Papanicolaou will uncover more cases 
of cancer of the uterine cervix than any other known procedure. In Memphis, 
among the first 108,000 women examined, 766 cases of carcinoma (carcinoma-in- 
situ and invasive cancer) were found. This is 4.8 times the rate of cases di- 
agnosed in a study of cancer prevalence in 10 cities and 3 to 4 times the rate as 
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revealed in the Memphis morbidity survey performed at the beginning of this 
project. 

In addition, this procedure is extremely valuable as a means of finding cervical 
cancer at a stage when it is most curable. Of the 766 cases mentioned above, 
393 were carcinoma-in-situ or intraepithelial cancer, which means they are 
asymptomatic and have not spread, and 373 were invasive cancers. This is an 
indication of the value of this procedure as a method for the early detection of 
cancer. 

This and similar investigations being carried on do appear to decrease the in- 
cidence of invasive cancer and prevent many deaths from this type of cancer. 


Preliminary Memphis data 
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The downward trend in the invasive cancer as indicated by these case rates, 
and the number of cases detected in terms of absolute numbers are two of the 
bases for our optimism that this test should be used eventually as a fully accepted 
method of detecting uterine cancer at a stage when it is almost 100 percent cur- 
able. However, there are many questions in connection with this test which 
should be answered. 

There are insufficient data presently available to indicate the exact relation- 
ship of carcinoma-in-situ to invasive cancer—that is, whether the in-situ lesion 
invariably progresses to invasive cancer or what percentage do so progress; the 
incidence of carcinoma-in-situ by age; the average duration of carcinoma-in-situ ; 
the average age of occurrence and incidence of invasive cancer. These and other 
basic questions require large numbers of women to be examined at least three 
times. It is estimated on the basis of the Memphis experience that some 700,000 
women will need to be examined initially in order to assure a statistically signif- 
icant number of third examinations from which the answer to these questions 
can come. For this reason, additional cervical cytology investigations have been 
established in a number of locations with the provision of such data as one of 
their objectives. These investigations have not progressed to the point where 
sufficient data are available to make comparisons with the Memphis data. In 
some instances, Institute staff are operating these investigations in cooperation 
with local groups, in some instances grants are provided in local professional 
groups to operate the program, and in still other instances there is a combination 
of these two methods, as in Memphis. 


Application of cytological method to other body sites 


The information obtained in the detection of cervical cancer by the cytological 
method has resulted in increased interest in the application of this technique to 
the detection of early cancer in other body sites. Lung, gastric, intestinal, and 
urinary cancers appear to be most amenable to the use of the cytological technique. 
These studies are research in nature, requiring a great deal of original explora- 
tion. For example, there is not now available a satisfactory procedure for secur- 
ing specimens from these various sites on a large number of people. Such tech- 
niques will have to be developed. Since the material obtained in specimen differs 
from that in cervical smears, suitable staining techniques will need to be designed. 
The interpretation of the specimens requires individuals with specialized train- 
ing which will be provided in the respective studies. 

These questions, by and large, as in the studies of cervical cancer can be 
answered only through investigation and research. Consequently, in the cytology 
projects, involving both cervical and other body sites, which have been established 
as direct operations, major emphasis is being placed on research components. 
In a limited number of the grant supported projects, less emphasis is being di- 
rected toward research elements and more toward demonstration of the screen- 
ing potentials of the technique. Thus the Institute is taking advantage of the 
combined approach available in a direct and grant operation. In all of these 
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cytology investigations, both direct and grant operations, there is a tremendous 
need for trained personnel. This need is being met through on-the-job training 
and through the awarding of stipends to qualified individuals in training centers. 
In addition, in the area of cytology technicians required for these investigations, 
it is anticipated that the large numbers required for this work may be reduced 
somewhat by an electronic device which will scan the specimens. The Institute 
has assisted through grants in the development of such a device. The Institute 
is to secure one of these machines in August 1957 which will be placed in Memphis 
for evaulation of its efficiency and usefulness in an actual operating program. 


Funds 


The following table shows funds for the cytological investigations supported by 
direct operations, grants for field investigations, and training grants budgeted 
under these activities. 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate | Change (+) 
or (—) 


Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions tions | 


Financed under ‘Professional and 

technical assistance’ (direct op- | 

erations): | 
Personal services 95 245 | $843,000 | 24 ' | 0 | +$62, 800 
Other of jects : 377, 000 > +14, 500 
Subtotal- y , 220, 000 f +77, 300 

Financed under “Grants for field 
investigations” 3, 73% 900, 000 : | | 0 
Financed under “Training grants’’_. 100, 000 . = Se 0 


Total cytology program : _...-_ 2, 220, 000 2, 297 +77, 300 


DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


Direct operations, financed under “Professional and technical assistance” 
activity 

1957 estimate $1, 220, 000 

1958 estimate $1, 297, 300 


Change (+) or (- +377, 300 


Program plans provide for the operation of 12 cytological investigations in 
1957 and 1958. Eight of these will be directed toward the study of cervical 
cancer and four toward the study of cancer of other body sites. Presently, 
there are 9 investigations underway and there are plans to establish 3 addi- 
tional investigations later in 1957. These investigations are budgeted for 
$1,030,000 in 1957 and $1,098,000 in 1958, an increase of $68,000. The increase 
is for annualization of positions new in 1957 and the Government’s share of the 
civil service retirement and social security programs. In addition, supportive 
projects will require $190,000 in 1957 and $199,300 in 1958. 


1. Memphis, Tenn., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 


1957 estimate 185,000 
WSUS cptimiate. iwi initia cates bneieses- 3 detent 185,000 


Chang (+) or (—) 0 


This program has been in operation since 1952, and has provided much of the 
information used as a starting point for other centers concerned with cancer of 
the uterine cervix. Over 130,000 women have participated with benefits to 
them and to the body of cancer knowledge. The center is an important train- 
ing area for technicians necessary for the application of the technique in other 
communities. 
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2. Columbus, Ohio, a cervical cancer cytological investigation 


Fee ne enn nidny pipiens tate denen ainaieneboigteete ettieabcalites gbestukicioae $100, 000 
Neen ee nee er Semen perimeter ipem nenipilncas ep epiondece ss acetuaicae eer akabetaadied 













ee ee ence ceeseonhtnies ngreelh arama adnate 


A cervical screening program was started in 1956, and in many respects is 
similar to the pattern of the Memphis study, but in an entirely different popula- 
tion area. This study represents a potential of 185,000-215,000 women over 
20 years of age in the Greater Columbus, Ohio area. Studies are being made 
to compare the results of different methods of securing the cells to be examined. 


3. Columbus, Ohio, a large bowel cancer cytological investigation 


I a ae ee eet 
eae eciapine a unumnsararcsesnt me wicsedaiaan tiated 












I is as ce tenacba daskehabeneannlioniahacsion 


Final negotiations are being conducted to establish a second investigation in 
Columbus. The objective of this study will be to obtain basic data pertaining 
to the occurrence of cancer of the large bowel. In the initial phases of this 
study, emphasis will be on the development of a practical method for the 
early discovery of the disease in this body site. Because of the meager 
knowledge available, new techniques of obtaining suitable cytologic specimens 
must be developed. Consequently, a relatively small number of individuals 
will be examined during the early phases. 









4, Louisville, Ky., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 














1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 


Cembnge (44) 108) Seeds ccc ek ee wc enews ttekin 


This investigation is proceeding along the lines of securing data on specimen 
collection by means of aspiration, and cervical scrapings or ttampon techniques. 
It is planned to obtain data related to the occurrence of cervical cancer in a 
potential population of 175,000 women over 20 years of age. The study is being 
extended to women in the 15-20 year age group which will add several thousand 
women to the potential of the study. 


5. Madison, Wis., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 


1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 













Change (+) or (—) 


This investigation which was started in late 1956 is designed to explore the 
feasibility and practicality of bringing the cytologic procedure to women in rural 
areas. Approximately 135,000 women over 21 years of age will be involved. 
Specimens are obtained by physicians in outlying areas and mailed to a centtral 
laboratory. 


6. Washington, D. C., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 










ae et Ne te alli ee 
eR ERS I IA a ae Ee eee 102, 000 








NR OE Oe ye paneer ee ee tN eee 42, 000 


This project on cancer of the cervix was organized during 1956. In early 
stages slides from Indians have been examined as a part of a cooperative pro- 
gram with the Division of Indian Health. Another phase of the study includes 
employees of the National Insttitutes of Health and other bureaus of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. A long-range study on female 
employees and patients in St. Elizabeths Hospital is planned and special in- 
vestigation is being made of the conditions under which the test is most reliable. 


ate ea oe 
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Consideration is being given to screening employees of other governmental de- 
partments and also to expanding studies of variations in the occurrence of 
cervical cancer in different ethnic and social groups. 


7. San Diego, Calif., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 


1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 


Change (+) or (—) 


This is a small study primarily concerned with an investigation of the possi- 
ble relationship between social economic factors and the occurrence of cervical 
eancer. Medically indigent women in this area will be screened by means of 
vaginal cytology and the data on cancer occurrence correlated with a number of 
dimensions of socioeconomic status to evaluate the significance of such relation- 
ships. 


8. Philadelphia, Pa., a cervical cancer cytological investigation 


1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 


Change (+) or (—) 


This project is designed to gather information by use of vaginal cytology on 
the occurrence, progression, and/or regression of uterine cervical metaplasia 
and carcinoma—in-situ. The study group will be comprised of women employed 
in industry, to test this source of patients because they appear to represent a 
stable population where repeat tests can be obtained. It is expected that this 
project will last between 3 and 4 years, yielding a study population of about 
40,000 to 50,000 women on whom 8 cytologoy examinations will have been com- 
pleted. 

9. Houston, Tex., a lung cancer cytological investigation 


1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 


Change (+) or (—) 


The goal of this project is to collect basic information regarding the incidence, 
prevalence, and early course of development of lung cancer. The immediate 
objective is to determine whether a thoroughly reliable procedure exists or can 
be developed which will make pulmonary exfoliative cytology practical as a case- 
finding tool for the discovery of early lung cancer. The utilization of pul- 
monary cytology as a case-finding procedure is dependent upon procurement of 
satisfactory specimens which can be examined cytologically. With an adequate 
specimen, pulmonary cytologic diagnosis can be as reliable as vaginal cytologic 
diagnosis. One source of lung cytology specimens is sputum from the lung in 
adequate amounts. Consequently, early attention will be given in this investi- 
gation to the study of agents and devices which will facilitate lung sputum 
production. Agreement for this project was reached in late November 1956. A 
small number of individuals will be examined in the initial phases of this study. 


10, 11, 12. Additional investigations in the planning stage 


1957 estimate 
1958 estimate 


Change (+) or (—) 


Negotiations are underway for establishing an additional vaginal cytology 
project for women members of a large labor organization during the current fis- 
fal year. Discussions are being held with interested organizations to insure the 
most effective research-demonstration program. 

In addition to Houston, Tex. and Columbus, Ohio, it is planned to establish 
two new investigations for application of the cytologic technique to other sites of 
the body. These investigations will concentrate on method. Consequently, the 
number of persons examined will be relatively few for some time to come. 
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Negotiations are being conducted to establish centers to study gastric cancer, 
and cancer of the genitourinary tract. 


GRANTS FOR FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


Cytology projects 
NN aa sca lis hprclacagieeeceaheghiidoaan ddigina die sdcak enlace ea $900, 000 
ERS ASS: Ee ERS LB Ee ea ee | 


Ciange) 6-1) or (4°) 25 a be dane aks lea 


These funds provide support for additional studies which are directed toward 
the development and refinement of cytologic procedures to uncover cancer in 
various body sites such as improvement in the cytologic test itself (better stain- 
ing, improved methods of interpretation) ; improvement in specimen collection; 
development of mechanical screening devices; the studies in prognostic ability 
of cytology and utilization of cytology as a research tool for the study of the 
nature and course of cancer. Thirty-six studies are being supported in these 
areas at a cost of approximately $686,000. It is planned to continue the same 
level of operation in 1958. 

In addition, these funds provide support for three groups (Providence, R. I., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Detroit, Mich.) in the total amount of $214,000. The 
studies carried out in these cities combine both the screening and research as- 
pects of the program and are correlated to the total national program. Appli- 
eations for the support of these and other field investigation grant projects are 
earefully studied by the Cancer Control Committee, are subsequently reviewed 
by the National Advisory Cancer Council, and if recommended, are approved by 
the Surgeon General. Technical advice is provided by the Institute as required. 





Training grants 
ee PIONS 6h fon ccd case nore erent ed) einen anti tibet $100, 000 
1958 estimate 


lea NR i a oe rs ad hn cea Sabet aaah coat 0 


In the entire field of cytology there is a tremendous shortage of trained per- 
sonnel (pathologists and cytology technicians). This is particularly true for the 
cytology technician. These are persons, usually young women, who have had 
sufficient training in the Papanicolaou technique under a pathologist’s instruc- 
tion to examine cytologic preparations microscopically and identify cancer cells. 
Such an interpretation of specimens requires a considerable amount of judgment 
and involves a certain degree of responsibility. 

It has been extremely difficult to recruit and retain trained cytology techni- 
cians because of the exacting type of work involved, and the fact that trained 
technicians can obtain similar employment outside the Federal service at sub- 
stantially higher salaries. In addition, the situation is complicated by the fact 
that the majority of cytology technicians are young women of marriageable age 
who stay in the field for only a limited period of time. 

The Institute is attempting to meet this shortage in a number of ways. Some 
trainees are being given on-the-job technician training in the several investiga- 
tions underway. 


Change 


Supportive projects 


Nee nnn ee eee nee ee ee etn senna Gene: $190, 000 
ere rere 8 i Fg Saye ME SOTO eS RE ee 199, 300 
I FN are eae att nnteh cs orn mete cen eoente Ineo cena +9, 300 


There are three additional aspects to the direct operations programs. Ap- 
proximately $40,000 is required in 1957 and $49,300 will be required in 1958 to 
provide profesional leadership and guidance for the cytological investigations. 
The cytology control program designed to provide consultants to regional offices 
for Federal-State liaison is budgeted for $65,000 in 1957 and 1958. The elec- 
tronic device currently being developed to automatically scan cervical smears 
will be effective in sorting out positive and suspicious specimens from negative 
ones. Once the baseline level of operation is established there will be a need for 
further developmental research in improving the model and increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. It is planned to utilize contract arrangements in the amount of 
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$85,000 in 1957 and 1958 to permit the most rapid extension of developmental 
research in cytologic instrumentation. 

A number of pathologists in various centers throughout the country conduct 
training courses for cytology technicians and grants are provided to a limited 
number of these centers to enable them to expand their enrollment beyond their 
own imediate needs. 

In addition, a traineeship program has been instituted recently under which 
eytology technicians are trained in a number of recognized cytology laboratories 
throughout the country. Under this program, trainees are awarded stipends at 
the rate of $225 per month for a maximum period of 6 months. It is estimated 
that 50 technicians will be trained under this program in 1957 and double this 
number in 1958. 

An agreement was recently approved by the Civil Service Commision which 
provided special appointment procedures for interested individuals to trainee 
positions under the merit system. This training is conducted in cytology 
projects operated directly by the Institute. This arrangement should aid some- 
what in recruiting for such projects. 

Lastly, pathologists are needed to supervise the cytology technicians. ‘The 
training of pathologists is supported through the grant mechanism, and approxi- 
mately 26 pathologists will be trained in cytology techniques during 1957 and 
1958. 
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Summary of amounts available for cytology } 


Fiscal year 


Amount 
available 





tammm ae 
1953 
1954. - 
1955 . 
1956: 
Original allocation. 


$130, 100 
98, 200 
175, 000 
245, 000 


739, 800 


Amount 
obligated 


$130, 100 
95, 200 
169, 000 


Additional amount used in support of ‘‘Grants for field investigations” | 
due to high priority grant applications re 
original allocation - - - - ooeten eos 
Total; Miss - c8dtcddvede bh 
 Acintsh tv omesbersiidbdoehiauss degiedatiain a 
1958 (estimate) _--.___-- 


etc iss ssid etisiniic thadsddstiatiies : 


2 1, 158, 378 
2, 297, 300 


4, 861, 339 





2, 297, 300 


6, 029, 132 


' Prior to fiscal year 1956, no specific accounting support exists which would reflect the cytology program 


appropriately documented and summarized. It was necessary to review the documents for years prior to 
1956 to be able to determine availability and obligations. 
2 As of Mar. 31, 1957. 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Cancer chemotherapy program 


| 
| 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Posi-| Amount | Posi-; Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions 


Financed under— 
“Grants for 

projects”’ ___. 

**Training grants’’__ 


Total grants 


Financed under professional 
and technical assistance: 
Cancer chemotherapy, 
National Service Center: 
Personal services }_____.. 4 129 
Other objects 1.2... .....]..... 7 pha 214, 700 |.-.-- 
ROUND hii icGorn~spcals- ics 4, 323, 000 |._-_- 


Total, professional and 
technical assistance Ca 5 ka , lizens 5, 120, 500 |_-_- 


Subtotal, chemother- 

apy program. -_....../.....- , 004, , 330, 17, 256, 500 
Amount reserved for 
“Grants for research proj- 








Total, chemotherapy 17, 256, 500 
, 2 "* | 





1 Includes personal services (55 positions) and other objects amounting to $345,000 for reimbursements 
and other arrangements with other governmental organizations for fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 


The above table shows funds for research grants, training grants, contract 
operations and work of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center, 
budgeted under various activities. Grants for chemotherapy and other cancer 
research grants are very closely related. Classification into chemotherapy grants 
and nonchemotherapy grants is essentially an arbitrary decision. The same 
is true in training grant activities. 


Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center 


The National Cancer Institute has developed a national program to search 
for chemotherapeutic agents which can be used in treatment of cancer. An 
interagency staff organization, the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center 
is now in its second year of operation as the clearinghouse, expediter and co- 
ordinator of hundreds of interrelated research projects being carried on through- 
out the Nation in universities, hospitals, Government laboratories, and private 
industry. 


Program objective, to find a chemical cure for cancer 


These projects have one aim: the discovery of a substance which, like peni- 
cillin in bacterial disease, will stop cancer growth without seriously harming 
normal cells. There is abundant evidence that several different types of chemi- 
cal agents are capable of causing spectacular, though temporary, regression or 
disappearance of widespread cancer lesions. Alkylating agents (i. e., nitrogen 
mustard) produce full though temporary remissions in chronic leukemia, Hodg- 
kins’ disease, and other lymphomas. Antimetabolites such as Amethopterin and 
6-mercaptopurine produce spectacular temporary remissions in 30 percent of cases 
of acute leukemia. Steroid hormones are now standard therapy in several forms 
of cancer. Male hormones produce remissions in 20 percent of cases of metastatic 
cancer of the breast. Female hormones produce remission in 80 percent of cases 
of metastatic cancer of the prostate. Cortisone produces temporary remission 
in leukemia. Antibiotics, such as actinomycin, azaserine, and DON are aes 
active in animal tumors and are under study in man. 

These scientific facts encourage scientists to believe that a chemical cure may 
be found. 
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Approaches to the program 


The program has two major approaches. The first is achieved by supporting, 
through grants the research ideas of our country’s top scientists located in 
universities and institutions. These scientists develop the research ideas and 
request support for them. Out of such independently conceived research have 
come most of the compounds in clinical trial today. 

The second approach is made by developing a coordinated program with the 
advice of panels composed of experts in the field. The program so developed is 
carried out through contracts with nonprofit and profit institutions. This ap- 
proach is essentially one of engineered research and testing. 

Funds for training will increase the supply of trained scientific manpower to 
engage in research in chemotherapy. 


Program developments 


The following will highlight some of the developments of the various areas of 
activity of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center program supported 
through grants and contracts. 

Screening 

The screening activities of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center 
have expanded rapidly during the past year. The center has now the largest 
screening program in the country. It consists of laboratory tests designed to 
evaluate the antitumor activity of synthetic chemicals and antibiotic filtrates in 
experimental animals against three tumors: Carcinoma 755, leukemia 1210, and 
sarcoma 180. At present, synthetic compounds are screened in all three tumors. 
Antibiotic filtrates are screened in only the sarcoma 180 tumor. As soon as we 
are successful in our efforts to increase the supply of inbred strains of mice 
required for these tests (late summar or early fall), we will undertake the 
screening of antibiotic beers in all three tumors. At the present time, the center 
is screening about 30,000 compounds and beers per year. This has been built 
up rapidly from the level of about 2,000 per year 12 months ago. Industry is 
supplying a great percentage of both chemicals and beers for screening, and it 
is expected that further increases in these materials will be forthcoming during 
the remainder of this fiscal year. There is no longer any question that we can 
provide large scale, high quality, routine screening. Already this program has 
uncovered over 50 interesting materials, and active beers are accumulating 
rapidly. Approximately 26 antibiotic beers and 25 chemicals have suggested ac- 
tivity and are now in various stages of retest. 

Now, the emphasis is shifting in the direction of seconcary screening. In the 
area of beers, the problem is one of determining the level of operations required 
to locate the element having antitumor activity. “Antibiotic beers” is a trade 
term for a fluid which is obtained by growing a microorganism, such as a mold, 
in a liquid culture medium and then removing the microorganism by filtration or 
centrifugation ; the fluid remaining is a “beer” or “crude culture filtrate.” . When 
a beer shows antitumor activity, the next step is fractionation to. locate the 
active component. This is a very expensive procedure, and the center, therefore, 
is concentrating on the development of secondary screening techniques which 
will permit us to detect duplicates, identify previously isolated substances, and 
select the most promising beers for intensive effort. At the same time, we are 
seeking shortcut tests which can be used to test fractions in the fractionation 
procedure in order to eliminate the necessity for running each fraction in mice, 
tissue culture, and microbiological techniques which show promise in this con- 
nection, and we are stimulating efforts in these areas vigorously. 

Efforts to find better methods for preliminary screening continue actively. 
The tissue culture technique looks sufficiently promising, and contract negotia- 
tions are underway for the testing of about 5,000 materials in tissue culture as 
a parallel to the mouse screening program. Efforts are also underway to deter- 
mine the usefulness of using microbiological systems and the evaluation of other 
tumor systems as screening tools. 


Chemistry 


By June 30, 1957, approximately 8,000 to 9,000 compounds will have been pro- 
cured for screening activities. More and more arrangements have been made 
with pharmaceutical companies for the screening of their compounds on a 
confidential basis. The Center has made a number of contracts with universities, 
nonprofit institutions, and industrial installations during the past year to discuss 
cancer chemotherapy. Grant-supported efforts in synthetic chemistry are under- 
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way in a number of universities, but these efforts fall far short of meeting the 
needs. The Center is now in the process of negotiating major chemical synthesis 
programs at the Southern Research Institute and the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute. Plans are being developed for additional large-scale pilot plant opera- 
tions in this area to produce “tailor-made” chemicals related to those of known 
activity for large-scale screening, preclinical pharmacological studies, and clini- 
eal trials. In addition, the Center has procured chemicals of particular interest 
to investigators in cancer chemotherapy. These include chemicals used as inter- 
mediates for synthesis, compounds undergoing clinical trial, etc. 


Steroids and hormones 


At the request of Congress for such a program intensive efforts have been 
made to enlarge the program on steroid hormones. The following areas were 
selected for emphasis: 

(a) Establishment of a group of hormone assay laboratories operated under 
contract in a manner similar to the screening contracts. Since testing of steorids 
in animal tumors gives such poor information as to how these materials will act 
against human cancers, the selection of materials for clinical trial has hereto- 
tore been based on hormone assay. Detailed specifications have now been drawn 
up for thirty-odd different assay procedures. Two contracts were let in Novem- 
ber for the purpose of testing these procedures against standard hormone pre- 
parations. Tests carried out to date have resulted in a series of modications of 
the tests in order to improve accuracy and reproducibility. Several of the tests 
are now believed reaay for routine use, and the Center is now in the process 
of determining the level of operation necessary to meet the needs. Work in 
this area by pharmaceutical industry is much larger than was appreciated. 
It is believed that this fact will reduce the demands upon contract assay labora- 
tories. It now appears likely that these laboratories will be used chiefly for 
the intensive study of materials which have gone to clinical trial and as centers 
for development of better assay methods, 

(b) Intensification of the search for animal tumors which would be more 
accurate in predicing activity of steroid hormones in human cancer. The search 
for better animal tumors for testing steroid hormones is moving ahead slowly. 
The few institutions where animal tumors are present in large numbers and 
great variety have not generally been interested in these tumors as hormone 
test devices. Institutions having scientists interested in the problem have 
generally not had animal tumor material available to work with. Efforts to 
establish centers for such activity are beginning to bear fruit, but it will be 
some time before we may expect results. 

(c) Creation of an organized clinical program for the rapid testing of steroids 
in various forms of human malignancy. 


Pharmacology and toxicology 


In addition to the workload imposed by the clinical program in steroid hor- 
mones, there is another increase in workload occasioned by the expansion of 
screening activities. The full impact of this increased workload remains to be 
determined. Several new laboratories have been activated under grant support 
during the year in order to keep up with the increased demand. In addition, 
a contract has been established with one commercial laboratory for preclinical 
pharmacology of steroid hormones. The Food and Drug Administration is now 
performing pharmacology study prior to clinical use on 14 compounds, including 
1 compound developed in the screening program (CB-1348). Studies of drugs 
to be used in combination are also being made. 


Clinical studies 


During the past year there have been rapid strides in bringing new investi- 
gators and new institutions into the clinical evaluation trials of antitumor 
compounds. This expansion has reached the point where the number of insti- 
tutions participating in cooperative study groups is constantly increasing. 

A detailed tabulation of active and pending cooperative clinical studies is set 
forth in the accompanying table. As of the present time, there are 8 clinical 
groups, consisting of approximately 71 hospitals, actively engaged in clinically 
evaluating a number of drugs including mustards, steroids, and antibiotics. 
There are 8 additional groups, involving some 113 hospitals, in various stages 
of development. 

There are now several new agents being used in clinical triaJs. These include 
several antimalarial mustards, several derivatives of uracil, several substituted 
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pyrimidines, several relatives of cortisone. and several halogenated steroids 
related to sex hormones. Pharmacology is now being carried out on the anti- 
malarial mustards. These compounds show definite activity in man, but their 
usefulness remains to be established. The uracil derivatives are also being 
studied, but clinical testing is still too preliminary to permit evaluation. The 
use of the substituted pyrimidines has been limited because of the toxic effects 
it has on the liver. The relatives of cortisone developed in the pharmaceutical 
industry are showing activity in acute leukemia and with less side effects than 
cortisone. The several halogenated sex hormones also originating in industry 
are encouraging in preliminary trials in cancer of the breast. While it is too 
early to predict with any degree of accuracy the ultimate usefulness of these 
compounds, limited clinical evidence indicates there is a good possibility that 
they, along with compounds already extensively studied and used, will prolong 
the life of patients suffering from certain cancers. 

Another group of studies will involve the use of isotopes and chemothera- 
peutic agents as adjuncts in the definitive surgical and radiological treatment of 
eancer. Substantial progress has been made in estabishing cooperative clinical 
study groups for evaluation of steroid hormones in human cancers. Protocols 
for these studies are now being prepared; investigators initially plan to study 
gastrointestinal malignancy, breast, lung, and ovarian tumors. These clinical 
studies are supported through the grant mechanism. 

To meet the problems of central control and coordination, which are becoming 
increasingly difficult, there has been established through contracts a program pro- 
vided for the statistical design and evaluation. Additional measures may be 
required later. 

As a corollary to these studies, a cancer end-results committee has been organ- 
ized with clinical-studies panel sponsorship, and is composed chiefly of tumor 
clinie registrars from State, municipal, and institutional registers. This program 
will have as its objective the evaluation of chemotherapy as related to the end 
results achieved by this and other methods of treatment, and is based on the long- 


term followup of cancer patients. These end-results projects are financed by 
contracts. 


Training 


In order to overcome a major shortage in trained personnel a program of re- 
search training grants was inaugurated during this year. Grants have been 
made to approximately 12 institutions for this purpose. It is estimated that 132 
clinicians, pharmacologists, chemists, and other scientists will enter training this 
year. This is visualized as a temporary program for chemotherapy. When the 
major shortages are overcome this activity should be dropped in favor of more 
long-range general progams for training medical research manpower. 


Industrial participation 


In less than a year there has been a complete change in the prospects for in- 
dustrial participation in the national cancer chemotherapy program. We are 
now receiving large supplies of industrial chemicals and beers. A number of 
firms have expressed their interest in negotiating research and development 
programs. Several companies are increasing the expenditures of their own funds 
in this area and are displaying interest in further expansion if financial and 
technical assistance is forthcoming. 

The importance of industrial participation cannot be overlooked. This is ex- 
plained by the very nature of chemotherapeutic research which is empirical, 
repetitive, large-scale, and, of necessity, rather highly coordinated. Research 
of this sort is not well suited to academic institutions where the emphasis is on 
original fundamental studies carried out in small individual highly independent 
units. 

Further industrial participation in the program is anticipated during 1958. 
The extent of this participation is under study, and patent and financing relation- 
ships are being explored. If it is possible to undertake an industrial program 
next year, efforts will be made to establish contracts for chemical synthesis, 
greatly accelerated beer programs and the biological evaluation of compounds. 
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Distribution of fiscal year 1957 cancer chemotherapy research grants and contracts 
by type projected to June 30, 1957 


Grants Contracts 
Total 
grants and 
contracts 





. Screening of compounds , 888, 9 | 1,558, 500 
. Endocrinology , 12 | 195, 600 
/, Pharmacology and toxicology j 3 156, 400 
. Clinical evaluation : 
Large integrated programs. -..........----- 
Purchase of chemicals 360, 000 











362 10, 235, 000 54 | 3, 044, 200 


1 Contracts for statistical coordination, design, and evaluation of clinical studies and evaluation of therapy 
as related to end results achieved. 


Contracts 


This year will see a marked expansion in the contract area. Since many con- 
tracts have and will be let during the year, the June 30, 1957, level of operations 
and expenditures is at a substantially higher rate than yearly totals would indicate 
(see table on following page for cost on annual basis). 


Grants 


The research grant program in chemotherapy has been sharply expanded 
during 1957. The studies conceived by scientists in universities and other re- 
search institutions are supported on the basis of individual merit, after review by 
study sections and the National Advisory Cancer Council. Since these are not di- 
rected studies and since they compete for support on basis of merit, one can pre- 
dict areas of emphasis only on the basis of past experience. 


Fiscal year 1957 contracts annualized 








Number Amount 


I. Synthesis or preparation of compounds........___- . “er alo | $779, 500 
II. Screening of compounds____ 1, 784, 546 
Ill. Endocrinology. BA cde . 825, 000 
IV. Pharmacology and toxicology _--___- gepdarait ‘ i | d 273, 120 
V. Clinical evaluation ___ 597, 146 
VI. Large integrated programs. _- 
VIL. Purchase of chemicals-- 


Tete). cece 


360, 000 


4, 619, 312 
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Cooperative clinical studies 
I. ACTIVE STUDIES 





Number of 
hospitals 
participating 


Name of group Disease(s) studied Chemotherapeutic agents used 


Endocrine breast A Advanced breast carci- | Testosterone P, progesterone, 15 


Eastern study group-------- 


Southeastern study group... 


Southwestern study group-- 


Veterans study group 


Western study group- .-- 


Nonlocalized study group A 


Nonlocalized study group B 


Total (8 groups) - -- 


1 HN:—nitrogen mustard. 


noma. 


Breast carcinoma 

Bronchogenie carcinoma - 

Hodgkin’s disease 

Melanoma. .............-- 

Multiple myeloma 

Chronic lymphocytic leu- 
kemia. 

Chronie granulocytic leu- 
kemia. 

Multiple myeloma 

Breast carcinoma 


| Bronchogenic earcinoma-.-- 
Chronic myelocytic leu- 
kemia. 
Chronic lymphocytic leu- 
kemia. 
Acute leukemia in chil- 
dren. 
Neuroblastoma in chil- 
dren. 
Acute lenkemia__. 
| Solid tumors: 
Bronchogenic 
noma. 
Melanoma.-. 
Lymphomas: 
Hodgkins’ disease ---- 
Lymphosarcoma - 
Chronic lymphocytic leu- 
| kemia. 
Chronic myelocytic leu- 
kemia. 
Malignant lymphomas. .- 


carci- 


Multiple myeloma. 
Acute leukemia (children) 


Acute leukemia - _- 





and 8 experimental androgens. 
HN: versus thio-TEPA ! 


| Azaserine versus placebo 
Myleran versus C B-1348 (cross- 
over.? 


Myleran versus C B-1348 2 
| Myleran versus C B-1348 versus 
thio-TEPA. 3 


M yleran versus 6-MP (cross- 
| over. 

CB-1348 versus 
phosphorous. 
6-MP and azaserine versus 

amethopterin alone.* 
HN: and amethopterin versus 
lacebo.! 
P versus 6-chioropurine 3__ 


radioactive 


HN: versus DON ! 4__ 
dot 
._.dot4 


dot4 : 
TEM versus C B-1348 2 5__. 


| Myleran versus demecolcin. ---- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hetier. In a few sentences, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee, I would like to identify some of the areas which offer 
promise and some of the activities which have been carried on by the 
National Cancer Institute. 

In general, the substance of my report relates to the advances that 
have been made in the laboratory and clinical research, both in 
Bethesda and in the laboratories and institutions which are supported 
by grants; the expansion of training programs in which this commit- 
tee has expressed so much interest in the past, the development and 
expansion of the cytology activities with which you are familiar and 
to which I testified last year, and the expansion and development. of 
the cancer chemotherapy program, another development in which 
this committee has expressed so much interest. 














OTHER VIRUS DISEASES 


I think the advances, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, have been 
steady, perhaps nothing earth-stirring or soul- ‘shaking i in a sense of 
dramatic events. On the other hand, there have been a number of very 
good and worthwhile research findings. They have been, one might 
say, fairly well in the area of basic research, the details of which it 
is not necessary to indicate here, in basic chemistry, physics, physi- 
ology, and so forth. 

There have been marked advances, I think, in chemotherapy. There 
have been some very interesting advances in virology, both as to the 
study of the causes of cancer ‘With viruses as a possible etiological 
agent, and the use of viruses in the possible clinical man: wwement of 
cancer. 

Senator Hixx. In that connection, could you give us for the record 
some of these advances to which you refer so that we might know ¢ 

Dr. Hetrer. Yes, sir. In research grants, Mr. Chairman, we have 
just about doubled the grants to outside investigators and these ad- 
vances to which I referred earlier have occurred both in our labora- 
tories in Bethesda and in outside laboratories for which support has 
been awarded. 


FOWL LEUCOSIS 


In the field of viruses, for example, some of the most noteworthy 
work has been in the studies relating to the causation of certain 
diseases in animals, which have applicability potentially to humans. 
One, for example, is fowl leucosis, a disease of chic kens, which has 
been demonstrated definitely to be viral in origin. The Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute in New York, for example, has been working with 
human volunteers in Ohio and has advanced a very interesting propo- 
sition that individuals who have cancer when human tumors are 
transplanted in their bodies apparently have less resistence than indi- 
viduals who do not have cancer. The Sloan-Kettering investigators 
are inclined to think there may be a virus involved in some of these 
transplanted cancers. 

At our own place in Bethesda we are continuing the treatment of 
cervical cancer with the APC viruses. We have struck several snags. 
which is not unexpected inasmuch as it has been difficult to concentrate 
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vires sufiiciently, but work is going ahead, I think, very well, and I 
hope I will be able to report many more advances next year than [ 
can at this particular time. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANCER 


Incidentally, we have undertaken the use of the so-called Coxsackie 
virus in the management of cancer, but this approach has not been 
very successful. 

We continue to work with the APC viruses in studies of some cer- 
vical cancers. 

In chemotherapy, Mr. Chairman, advances have been in the areas 
of synthesis of new compounds to be used in the chemical management 
of cancer, in the better screening of these compounds, in the study of 
better systems of screening to improve upon the animal systems, such 
as tissue culture or bacterial systems. There have been advances in 
the fractionation of certain chemicals which seem to have promise, 
particularly from antibiotic beers, and the better application of in- 
formation throughout the country from the hospitals which are coop- 
erating in the project. 

[ think the most exciting antitumor agents are being obtained from 
the antibiotic beers which I mentioned. 


ANTIBIOTIC “sSoUP” 


As a result of industrial activity or in industrial plants, it has been 
found that about 1 percent of the so-called antibiotic beers have some 
anticancer activity. This antibiotic beer is a very crude soup. It is 
necessary to go through about two-hundred-odd steps in order to sep- 
arate out the component elements in this so-called soup. 

Senator Hii. Soup, S-0-u-p ? 

Dr. Herter. Yes,sir. It isa crude mixture containing many things. 
It is commonly referred to as soup in the industry, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toys. However, outside of the industry in your own lan- 
guage it is a liquid, a massy substance, that has formed and gathered 
within what you might say is a tumorous sort of growth; is that not so? 

Dr. Heiter. Various molds are gathered from earth from all parts 
of the world, and this is put into big caldron or fermentation pots 
with suitable media. Fermentation takes place. The liquid contains 
many substances some of what are anticancer compounds. 

Senator Tuyr. You ferment it. You do not take it as a part of a 
living subject or a living being and in the form of a tumorous growth 
or gathering ; you make the product and you call it a soup ? 

Dr. Heiter. That is right. 

Penicillin, aureomycin, and all the other antibiotics were derived 
in this fashion, and we depend almost solely on the industrial cor- 
porations for the preparation of these antibiotics. We are fortunate 
and privileged to get this soup from them and to have the oppor 
tunity of checking it for antitumor activity. 


ANTITUMOR PROPERTIES 


This is a complicated industrial process, Senator, but from our 
point of view it is a terribly important one because the antibiotic 
beer gives us a greater yield of antitumor activity than other chem- 
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icals examined in the screen. That is why we consider it to be of 
so much importance. aii 

About 1 percent of these so-called soups have antitumor activity. 

Senator Magnuson. You mean the 1 percent you finally end up 
with out of the soup ? 

Dr. Heuer. One percent of the soups. 

Senator Hiti. The soups themselves ? 

Dr. Heiter. The soups themselves. If you take products of a 
hundred pots of these fermentation caldrons, as it were, 1 percent of 
them will have a substance in the soup which has antitumor proper- 
ties. The big job obviously is to separate out this particular element 
which has antitumor properties, and therein is part of the problem. 
It takes better than 200 processes to finally end up with this active 
principle. 

Senator Magnuson. How do you find it has antitumor properties? 
By direct application into patients? 

‘Dr. Heiter. Into animals. There have been 2 or 3 antibiotics 
which have been found to be useful in the treatment of cancer. One 
is called azasarine, another D. O. N., and several others have been used 
and found to be effective in some types of cancers. 

It is a quite expensive process to fractionate these various soups 
down to the component crystalline elements, but we believe this is 
one of the most exciting leads we have had. We have the coopera- 
tion of industry and are going ahead modestly in this program. 


WORK OF CYTOLOGY CENTERS 


In cytology we plan to establish a dozen centers, of which 10 are 
in operation. They are working well. We have found that physi- 
cians and patients cooperate well. We have found certain things nec- 
essary to be established epidemiologically before cytology can be ap- 
plied to the population. 

We have undertaken training of cytologists throughout the country 
in order to be able to met the demands for technically trained labora- 
tory people. 

Senator Magnuson. These are your field tests that you are talking 
about ? 


ADVANCES IN TRAINING 











Dr. Heiter. That is correct. When one considers training in gen- 
eral we feel that we have made great advances in training in the sev- 

eral research skills about which Dr. Shannon testified. There are 
many other laboratory advances, Mr. Chairman. I mention these 
several as indicative of the sorts of things we have done. 

We would be pleased, Mr. Chairman, ‘for the record to submit to 
you others. 

Senator Hitt. I wish you would. I wish you would do that. Make 
that complete in detail, Doctor, will you? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir; I will be happy to, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CANCER RESEARCH PROGRESS, 1956 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Cancer Institute 


SUMMARY 


In the calendar year 1956, important advances were produced along the whole 
broad spectrum of the activities that constitute cancer research. Clinical and 
nonclinical studies, searches for drugs that destroy cancer and agents that cause 
cancer, investigations of normal and abnormal growth, studies of the nature 
and properties of normal and cancer cells, research on the mechanism of the 
cancer-destroying and cancer-producing process—all these efforts increased the 
understanding of cancer, and projected research closer to the ultimate goal of 
controlling cancer in man. 

The items presented in this report were selected as representative of the high- 
lights of progress in research studies conducted and supported by the National 
Cancer Institute. They include significant advances in many areas of clinical 
and laboratory investigation. 

Knowledge of the causes of cancer and the nature of the cancer-producing 
process is important in the development of practical means of preventing or con- 
trolling the disease. In studies of the causation of cancer, differences in lung 
‘ancer rates between men and women were related to differences in smoking 
habits; a variety of cancers were observed in laboratory animals injected with 
polymeric chemicals; a newly discovered virus was found to produce mouse 
leukemia regardless of sex or age; and a chemical combination between the 
earcinogen, N—2-fluorenylacetamide, or a metabolite of it, and the proteins of 
the liver of rats was found. 

Studies of the characteristics of cancer provide information about the be- 
havior of a cancer, its effect on the patient, and the nature of normal and 
malignant growth processes. The synthetic nutrient medium for the propagation 
of cells in tissue culture was improved: cancerous transplants were found to 
derive their blood vessel system solely from the host’s vessels, whereas normal 
transplants used both the graft and the host’s vessels; a new ultraviolet TV 
system enabled scientists to take motion pictures of activity within mouse cells 
and identify chemical changes within the cell; an amino acid, aspartic acid, 
was found in different amounts in normal and tumor tissue of mice; desoxyribo- 
nucleotides were found in extracts of cancerous but not normal rat liver tissue 
and may be critical building blocks in the synthesis of DNA (desoxyribonucleic 
acid), the genetic material of cells; and for the first time details of the consecu- 
tive development of the fertilized human egg during the first 17 days of its 
existence have been obtained. 

Another objective in cancer research is control through the use of diagnostic 
procedures which enable the physician to identify cancer in its earliest and 
most curable stages. In studies of the diagnosis of cancer, the cell examination 
technique for the detection of early uterine cancer was given further trial as a 
mass-screening procedure. The latest report on the Memphis study summariz- 
ing the results obtained in the examination of 108,000 women clearly indicated 
lower case-finding rates on second examination. The study is continuing and 
is being expanded to other centers throughout the country. 

In the field of cancer treatment, research is underway to refine and improve 
surgery and radiation in order to achieve prolongation of the lives of cancer 
patients who cannot be cured. Results of an analysis of fhe Connecticut State 
Cancer Register are interpreted as an indication of better treatment for an 
increasingly greater proportion of cancer patients. 

In the search for drugs that will selectively destroy tumor tissue, prelimi- 
nary studies of a rare type of cancer indicated for the first time marked regres- 
sion of a malignant solid tumor following chemotherapy. Other studies included 
laboratory trials of new compounds suspected of having anticancer activity and 
evaluation of the action of already known antitumor drugs in both human 
patients and animals, in terms of dosage patterns and extent of side effects. 


CAUSATION OF CANCER 


Identification of substances or factors in the environment of work or daily 
living that may increase the risk to human cancers can permit the development 
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of practical means of eliminating such hazards and thereby increase the possi- 
bilities for preventing certain types of cancer. One aspect of the investigation 
of the environment involves epidemiological studies. These studies provide data 
on prevalence, incidence, distribution, and mortality of cancer, and contribute 
to the knowledge of the nature and extent of cancer in the population. Such 
knowledge is essential to developing a means of controlling or preventing the 
disease. 


Lung cancer rates in men and women related to smoking habits 
A study by the biometrics and epidemiology branch using data gathered for 
the National Cancer Institute by the Bureau of the Census was made to analyze 
smoking habits in the United States. The data were obtained from about 45,000 
men and women over 18 years of age in 230 selected areas. This survey repre- 
sents the first attempt to test the consistency of data found in a number of 
studies relating to the risk of smokers developing lung cancer, smoking habits 
of Americans, and the general distribution of lung cancer in the population. 

The results of the study were reported by William Haenszel and show that 
the entire cigarette-smoking population of the United States appears to be sub- 
ject to the same high risk of lung cancer that was found in earlier studies of 
selected groups of smokers and nonsmokers. The male-to-female ratio of lung 
cancer deaths, now 5 to 1, represents the highest sex ratio known for any major 
disease. The adjustment for smoking history brought the sex ratio for lung 
cancer into line with those observed for other causes of death. 

The study further indicated that if smoking is, in fact, a cause of lung cancer, 
the following two trends should prevail: The rate of deaths from lung cancer 
for females will rise by 1965, in accordance with the trend to smoking at earlier 
ages among women; and the increasing rate of deaths from lung cancer for 
males will slow down by 1965. 


Cancer rate in lowa greater in urban than rural areas 

A study of cancer morbidity in Iowa, reported in 1956 by William Haenszel, 
of the biometrics and epidemiology branch, was the first to include data for an 
entire State and urban-rural area. It is known that the incidence of lung 
cancer is higher in urban areas than in rural areas, especially for males. This 
study confirmed information gathered from mortality data indicating the effect 
of urban-rural differentials on incidence of lung cancer. It also indicates that 
cancer incidence rates for other primary sites, such as larynx and cervix, were 
also higher in urban than in rural areas. 

Examination of the records of cancer patients seen in hospitals and of patients 
whose diagnoses were microscopically confirmed showed equally high standards 
of care of patients in metropolitan areas and in rural, farming areas. This high 
level of medical care seems to be a reflection of the organization of medical 
services and facilities in the State. 

This urban-rural discrepancy appears to be a real difference and is probably 
a manifestation of a combination of environmental factors. 
Cancer among minority groups studied 

Studies have been made by the Biometrics and Epidemiology Branch of cancer 
among minority groups in the United States. An analysis of recorded mortality 
among Navaho Indians, reported by Dr. Robert L. Smith, has confirmed the pre- 
sumed deficit of cancer as a whole and, more specifically, of cancer of the breast, 
prostate, and lung. 

Cancer-mortality data for the Japanese indicated that as a cause of death, 
malignant tumors of the breast, uterus, ovary, prostate, and urinary organs are 
less important than among white or other nonwhites. Japanese have higher 
death rates than either white or other nonwhites for cancer of the esophagus and 
stomach. 

Among the Chinese, markedly excessively mortality was attributed to cancer 
of the pharynx and decreased mortality rates from cancer of the prostate, as 
compared to white or other nonwhite rates. 


Incidence of liver cancer high among Bantus 


Dr. J. Higginson, of the South African Institute for Medical Research, a for- 
eign grantee of the National Cancer Institute, has reported preliminary results 
obtained in a survey of the incidence of primary cancer of the liver in the 
southern Bantu Negroes of Johannesburg, South Africa. Cancer registrations 
were carefully screened and only residents of selected townships were consid- 
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ered; miners and visitors from elsewhere were excluded. The study covered 
the period from January 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, and included 76 cases, of 
which 57 were male and 19 female. The number of liver cancers encountered 
was about 50 to 100 times higher than that which would be expected in Denmark 
and 5 to 10 times higher than in the United States. The incidence of this cancer 
increased with age, and the early age of onset was striking—34 cases were be- 
tween 25 and 44 years of age. 

Some substances in the environment have been found to be carcinogenic, or 
cancer-inducing. Laboratory investigation of substances suspected of being 
carcinogenic provides opportunities to establish cause and effect relationships in 


animals and to study the course of events from an initiating stimulus to the 
appearance of cancer. 


Polymeric chemicals carcinogenic to laboratory animals 


In studies by the Environmental Cancer Section, rats and mice were injected 
with large doses of 4 different polymeric chemicals known as polyvinylpyrroli- 
dones (PVP) having average molecular weights ranging from 20,000 to 300,000. 
Dr. Wilhelm C. Hueper reported that the animals developed a variety of cancers 
including tumors of the lymphoid tissues, uterus, skin, ovary, and breast, and 
also various benign tumors of some of these organs. The sites of the tumors 
were closely related to the sites at which PVP was retained. 

Synthetic petroleum products carcinogenic to laboratory animals 

The carcinogenic potency of coal tar, petroleum, and petroleum derivatives in 
laboratory animals was established many years ago. Studies have now been 
made by the Environmental Cancer Section on the carcinogenic properties of 
synthetic petroleum oils, produced by the direct hydrogenation of coal (Bergius 
process) and by the hydrogenation of carbon monoxide (Fischer-Tropsch proc- 
ess). The results reported by Dr. W. C. Hueper showed that definite carcino- 
genic properties were evident in various high-boiling fractions of oils obtained 
by both processes. There were distinct differences in carcinogenicity for the 
three species of animals tested—rats, mice, and rabbits—again providing evi- 
dence to support the view that several species should be used for the screening 
of chemicals for carcinogenic properties. Fischer-Tropsch products were in 


general carcinogenically less potent than Bergius products and also appeared 
to have a narrower range of species and tissue susceptibility. 


Carcinogenic hydrocarbons found in oysters from polluted water 


Reports in the literature indicated that various complex hydrocarbons are 
present in certain samples of barnacles, depending on the habitat of these marine 
invertebrates. Benzpyrene and other known carcinogens were among the hydro- 
carbons identified. In view of these findings, it was of interest to determine 
whether certain edible marine animals are also capable of taking up such hydro- 
carbons from polluted surroundings. Therefore, in a study carried out by the 
Environmental Cancer Section, oysters were collected in a harbor area where 
the water is polluted with ship fuel oil and industrial sewage. Dr. H. J. Cahn- 
mann has reported that the substances recovered from the oysters revealed the 
presence of a number of high-molecular-weight hydrocarbons. The amount of 
such hydrocarbons was considerably less than the amount present in certain 
batches of barnacles. Nevertheless, the presence of even small amounts of these 
hydrocarbons may pose a health problem under conditions of severe pollution. 


Carcinogenic effect of metals in rats 


To determine whether cancers could be produced in rats by metals, Dr. B. 8S. 
Oppenheimer, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, 
a grantee of the National Cancer Institute, imbedded tiny pieces of various metal 
foils under the skin in the abdominal wall of Wistar rats. The materials in- 
cluded silver, tin, tantalum, vitallium (an alloy of chromium, cobalt, and molyb- 
denum), and stainless steel. Cancer was observed in all cases except when tin 
was used. 

Radiation is a known cause of certain types of cancer. Research in cancer- 
inducing effects of radiation includes the effects of radioactive substances. 
Cancer-causing effect of radioactive substances evaluated 

A National Cancer Institute grantee has evaluated the cancer-causing effects 
of certain radioactive substances. Dr. Jacob Furth, of the Children’s Cancer 
Research Foundation, reported that polonium causes severe, often fatal kidney 
damage; thorium dioxide, given clinically to provide opaque outlines of body 
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organs as required in X-ray examinations, may cause cancer after a long 
latent period, perhaps as long as 35 years after exposure; radioactive 
ecarbon-14 does not cause cancer; in mice, phosphorus-32 is a _ cancer- 
causing stimulus comparable to X-rays; radioactive gold—198 alone has 
little cancer-inducing power, but when combined with a carcinogenic azo 
dye it enhances the cancer-causing properties of the latter; atomic fission prod- 
ucts such as strontium—89 produce bone cancers; exposure to fallout from atomic 
explosions may cause a variety of cancers in laboratory animals but in man only 
leukemias have been observed. 


Leukemia linked to intensive radioiodine therapy of thyroid cancer 


Dr. S. M. Seidlin, of the Montefiore Hospital, New York, a grantee of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, has reported that 2 patients in a group of 16 de- 
veloped acute leukemia after intensive and prolonged treatment of metastatic 
thyroid cancer with radioiodine. While a causal relationship is not definite- 
ly established by these results, the occurrence of these cases appears to establish 
a link between radioiodine therapy and leukemia. 

Other causes of cancer may be produced by the host or have a living origin. 
Included in this category are viruses, which have become increasingly important 
as suspected causes of human cancer. Additional information on the relation of 
viruses to cancer has been produced by the research studies summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Laboratory studies of leukemia viruses 


One grantee of the National Cancer Institute, Dr. Joseph W. Beard, of Duke 
University, has isolated three separate viruses causing forms of leukemia in 
chickens and has taken pictures of these minute agents. Dr. Charlotte Friend, 
of Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, another grantee, has discovered 
a virus that consistently causes leukemia in mice regardless of age or sex. 
Previously reported viruses that may be a cause of mouse leukemia induced the 
disease only if inoculated into newborn mice; several months later the mice 
developed leukemia. Mice infected with this new virus manifested the first 
signs of leukemia 14 to 21 days after inoculation. 

Viral agent of chicken leukemia observed in electron micrographs 

Particles characteristic of chicken leukemia have been observed in electron 
micrographs of the plasma of leukemic chicks. The findings suggest that such 
particles might represent the agent that causes the disease. Dr. Joseph W. 
Beard, of Duke University, a grantee of the National Cancer Institute, has 
reported on research undertaken to confirm this suggestion. On the assumption 
that one means of establishing the identity of the virus would be to precipitata 
it, if possible, with chicken immune blood serum, chickens were repeatedly in- 
jected with formalin-treated particles considered to have been the virus. The 
chickens developed antibodies in their blood which strongly neutralized virus 
infectivity. These blood antibodies were present in the serum of the chickens, 
which thus became an antiserum. This antiserum caused agglomeration of 
the particles observed in the electron micrographs. Consequently, these results 
were interpreted as indication that the particles actually do constitute the viral 
agent of chicken leukemia. 

Although it cannot be stated that cancer is a disease that is inherited, the 
probability that an individual may develop cancer is influenced by such factors 
as heritable traits. The heritable traits are a result of the action of the genes 
found in the cell chromosomes. 


Susceptibility to mouse breast cancer genetically changed 


In a 10-year investigation reported this year by Dr. Walter E. Heston, of the 
Laboratory of Biology, the occurrence of mammary tumors in more than 4,000 
female mice of various specific genotypes was studied. It was possible to. change 
the susceptibility of certain strains of mice to breast tumors by genetically con- 
trolling the transmission of the mammary tumor agent, or milk factor. The 
mammary tumor agent possesses many of the attributes usually associated with 
filterable viruses; it occurs in the milk of lactating mice and influences 
strongly the occurrence of mammary cancers in their progeny some months 
later. In the search for the specific gene or genes responsible for the trans- 
mission of this milk factor, a susceptible strain of mice was crossed with a 
strain which was resistant to the agent. It was noted that, as early as the 
third generation, the agent was completely eliminated. The fact that the agent 
was eliminated so quickly suggested that the two strains differed by only a few 
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genes controlling the propagation and transmission of the agent, and possibly by 
only a single pair of genes. 

In addition to searching for carcinogenic substances or factors in the environ- 
ment and within the individual and studying their effects, cancer research sci- 
entists are studying the process by which carcinogens may cause cancer. One 
way of gaining an understanding of this process is to study the mechanism of 
the action of radiation. 


Indirect mechanism of tumor-inducing effect of radiation suggested 

Dr. Henry S. Kaplan, Stanford University School of Medicine, a grantee of the 
National Cancer Institute, has reported on the effects of X-irradiation of mice 
in the presence and absence of the thymus gland. The white blood cell cancer 
of the thymus gland known as lymphoma is responsible for lymphatic leukemia 
in mice which have been subjected to whole body X-irradiation. The increased 
incidence in irradiated animals may be prevented by removal of the thymus 
gland. The grantee now finds that implantation of thymus tissue into irradiated 
mice whose thymuses had been previously removed partially restores the inci- 
dence of tumors. These results appear to suggest that an indirect mechanism 
may be involved in tumor induction by radiation, since the thymus grafts had 
not been irradiated. 

Another way of gaining insight into the carcinogenic process is to study the 
the laboratory the metabolism of known carcinogenic agents. 


Urinary metabolites of N-2-fluorenylacetamide identified 


Dr. John H. Weisburger, of the Laboratory of Biochemistry, has reported on the 
identification of two unknown hitherto urinary metobolites (breakdown prod- 
ucts) of the carcinogen, N-2-fluorenylacetamide. This carcinogen causes in rats 
a variety of tumors, such as tumors of the liver, bladder, breast, and auditory 
eanal. The number of metabolites of this carcinogen so far identified is now 
10. This information provides a clue to the chemical changes that the carci- 
nogen undergoes in the tissues of the host and hence to the actual form in 
which the carcinogen may exert its effect. 

Study of the carcinogenic process is also carried out by chemical analysis of 
the tissues of laboratory animals after administration of a known chemical car- 
cinogen. Earlier studies have suggested that chemical combination of the 
earcinogen with tissue protein may be an essential step in the carcinogenic 
process. 


N-2-fluorenylacetamide combines chemically with liver proteins of rats 

The results of a study by scientists of the Laboratory of Biochemistry to 
determine the fate of the carcinogen, N-2-fluorenylacetamide, upon administra- 
tion to rats were reported by Dr. Helen M. Dyer. The data indicated that the 
compound, or a metabolite of it, did indeed enter into chemical combination 
with proteins of the liver of the rats. The next step in this work would ap- 
pear to be to discover, identify, and characterize the behavior of a specific pro- 
tein involved in the carcinogenic activity. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CANCER 


Knowledge of the characteristics of cancer is important in providing valuable, 
practical information about the behavior of a cancer, its effect on the patient, 
and fundamental information about the nature and development of malignant 
neoplasms. Intensive efforts to discover important characteristics among can- 
cers grown under controlled conditions have led to many new advances in knowl- 
edge. They have also brought to light the need for additional information about 
the nature and characteristics of normal growth processes. As a consequence, 
it has become increasingly evident that the cancerous growth processes and the 
normal growth processes must be studied simultaneously and that the required 
information can be obtained only from precise studies of the biology, biochemis- 
try, and biophysics of these processes. 

Tissue culture is a valuable tool for studying the development of malignancy 
and the effectiveness of antitumor drugs. Technological advances in the labo- 
ratory of biology have greatly enhanced the usefulness of this tool and it is now 
possible to grow relatively large quantities of cells under controlled conditions. 


Synthetic nutrient medium for tissue culture improved 


The chemically defined synthetic (protein-free) medium previously reported by 
the laboratory of biology has supported good cell growth for over a year and 
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is now being improved and simplified. Dr. Virginia J. Evans reported that for- 
tification of the medium with vitamin By» resulted in increased cell growth, 
regardless of the amount of this vitamin used. Exploratory studies have shown 
that the chemically defined medium may be further improved by supplementa- 
tion with whole-egg extract as a substitute for chick-embryo extract. Further 
work is in progress on this phase of the program. 

The objective of these studies is to obtain a reproducible and adequate medium. 
Development of such a medium is regarded as one of the steps necessary for 
control of external conditions during a study of the transformation of normal to 
malignant cells and the screening of chemotherapeutic agents. 

Cancer-produced ability decreased in tissue culture 

A project was undertaken by the laboratory of biology to determine whether 
strain L mouse tumor cells grown for over 10 years in vitro still retained their 
ability to produce tumors when injected into animals of the strain from which 
the cells originated. The results reported by Dr. Katherine K. Sanford showed 
that these cells (1) exhibited a marked decrease in their ability to produce 
cancers, and (2) induced an immune reaction in the animals. An increasing 
degree of foreigness appeared to develop between tissue culture cells and the 
host strain of origin which prevented the cells from producing tumors. This 
information sheds additional light on the characteristics of tumor cells grown 
in tissue culture. 

Cancer-cell infiltration studied by sponge-matria technique 

The sponge-matrix tissue-culture technique developed in the laboratory of 
pathology continues to provide important information about growing cells. In 
this technique, ordinary cellulose sponge is used as a support for cell and tissue 
growth. Cells growing from the original tissue fragment invade the sponge 
framework and form cell groups that often resemble the three-dimentional tissue 
patterns found in living organisms. Dr. Joseph Leighton has reported that it 
is now possible by the use of this technique to measure objectively the infiltration 
of human cancer cells in normal tissues and real progress is being made in study- 
ing this important problem. 

Another way of studying the characteristics of cancer is by transplanting aud 
growing bits of tumor in laboratory animals. By means of the transparent 
chamber technique developed a few years ago at the National Cancer Institute 
a window introducel by surgery into the skin on the back of an anesthetized 
mouse—it is possible to observe the growth of transplanted tumors, the de- 
velopment of their blood supply, and their reaction to physical or chemical agents. 
Blood vessel dei clopment compared in normal and cancer transplants 

A study by scientists of the laboratory of biology was concerned with the de- 
velopment of blood vessels in normal and cancerous tissue grafts placed in trans- 
parent chambers in the skin of mice. Dr. Ruth M. Merwin has reported that 
development of blood vessels of normal tissue grafts appears to be a process that 
included proliferation of capillaries in both the graft and the host’s tissues. Can- 
cerous transplants, on the other hand, appear to derive their blood vessel system 
solely from the host’s vessels. These studies appear to indicate a clear-cut dif- 
ference between normal and cancerous tissues. 

Endocrinology, or the study of the hormone-producing glands and the effect 
of hormones on the body as a whole, has long been recognized as a productive 
area of cancer research. In studies in this area, an understanding of changes 
that may occur during malignancy in the excretion patterns of hormones pro- 
vides another means of defining the characteristics of cancer. 

Urinary excretion pattern of steroid hormones in leukemic guinea pigs 

Changes in the excretion pattern of corticosteroids (adrenal hormones) have 
been observed in the presence of cancer of hormone-dependent organs, such us 
the adrenals, pituitary, prostrate, and breast. Dr. Eli M. Nadel has now re- 
ported on studies in the Laboratory of Pathology which indicate that the urinary 
excretion pattern of three of these hormones also changes in the presence of 
eancers of sites not directly related to the endocrine glands, such as leukemia. 
Similar changes are being sought in human patients. 

Biochemical studies include research in the characterization and chemical 
reactions of proteins and nucleic acids, which are responsible in large measure 
for cell growth, function, and reproduction. These studies produce additional 
important information about the characteristics of cancer. The approach to the 
study of proteins and nucleic acids includes precise studies of their precursors : 
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amino acids and peptides and precursors of proteins, and nucleotides are pre- 
cursors of nucleic acids. 
Ultraviolet TV system photographs chemical activity in mouse cells 

In experiments in the Laboratory of Pathology, a new ultraviolet television 
camera tube used with a high-power microscope and an electronic oscilloscope 
has enabled scientists to study the chemical activity within living normal and 
cancerous mouse cells. Dr. George Z. Williams has reported that the TV camera- 
microscope uses ultraviolet light and enlarges living cells some 2,000 times 
their normal size and projects their images on a TV monitor set screen. From 
the screen showing, the scientists can take motion pictures of cell activities or 
directly observe hitherto hidden changes. It is possible by this means to obtain 
quick and accurate measurements of ultraviolet absorption in cells and thus 
identify certain chemical changes within the cell. Perhaps more importantly, 
the studies may develop techniques for uncovering the effects of foreign chemi- 
eals on living cells, or for detecting Chemical changes as they develop in disease- 
invaded cells. No success has been obtained to date in applying the system to 
human cells and the experiments must be considered as still in the develop- 
ment stage. 


Amino acids, peptides, and proteins studied 


Proteins are essential constituents of all cells. Together with amino acids 
(building blocks of proteins) and peptides (intermediate between amino acids 
and proteins), proteins are essential in growth. 

Because tumors cannot be formed without a large amount of protein synthesis, 
studies that attempt to elucidate the process of protein formation, especially that 
in tumors, are of great importance. In the Laboratory of Biochemistry, scien- 
tists are actively engaged in isolating, purifying, and synthesizing the precursors 
of proteins—amino acids and peptides. They have also developed unique pro- 
cedures for separating and purifying the proteins of normal tissues from healthy 
and cancerous animals, as well as from the tumors themselves, in order to dis- 
tinguish the peculiar characteristics of proteins in normal and cancerous cells. 


Synthetic, water-soluble diet developed 


According to a report by Dr. Jesse P. Greenstein, scientists of the Laboratory 
of Biochemistry have developed a new synthetic, water-soluble diet, consisting 
entirely of chemically defined constituents. These include amino acids, organi- 
cally bound phosphate, crystalline vitamins, glucose, and salts. The mixture of 
approximately 40 ingredients is a white powder, which produces a pale yellow 
liquid when dissolved in water. The diet is highly flexible, since its ingredients 
can be varied at will. It has been found to be completely adequate for the 
growth, breeding, and lactation of rats. The synthetic diet is now being eval- 
uated to determine its suitability for feeding pre- and post-operative patients 
with wasting diseases, such as cancer, who need food supplied in a form that 
provides maximum effectiveness with minimum intake. 


Arginine, ornithine, and citrulline effective against ammonia tozvicity 


High concentration of ammonia in the blood is characteristic of certain 
pathological conditions, such as liver disease. Ammonia in these great amounts 
is known to be highly poisonous. Scientists of the Laboratory of Biochemistry 
have conducted a series of studies in rats to determine how to remove this 
excess ammonia. Dr. Jesse P. Greenstein has reported that injections of rats 
with a lethal dose of ammonium acetate caused death within 30 minutes. But 
when ammonium acetate was injected with any of the following three amino 
acids—arginine, ornithine, citrulline—all the rats lived. Analysis showed that 
immediately after injection the ammonia concentration in the blood rose 
rapidly, was checked short of the toxie level, and in 15 minutes dropped to 
normal levels. 

A mechanism known as the Krebs-Hensleit cycle normally operates within the 
liver to remove ammonia and render it harmless. It consists of a kind of closed- 
circuit system whereby ornithine picks up ammonia and carbon dioxide and 
is transformed into citrulline. Citrulline then picks up one molecule of am- 
monia and is transformed into arginine. Arginine, in turn, breaks down into 
urea and ornithine. In this cyclic mechanism, arginine, ornithine, and citrulline 
are converted into one another. Hence, they are equivalent to each other in 
effectiveness. Under normal conditions of operation, this mechanism is not 
geared to handle excessive quantities of ammonia fast enough to save the ani- 
mal. The addition of arginine, ornithine, or citrulline causes the liver, by 
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catalytic stimulatory action, to work faster and dispose of the ammonia by the 
Krebs-Hensleit cycle at a rate which will save the animal. The excess ammonia 
is caused to combine with carbon dioxide in the blood and leave the body as 
urea, which is harmless. 


Decrease in blood albumin studied in cancer patients 


The continued growth of cancer in the human body alters the distribution of 
blood plasma proteins, ultimately reducing the amounts of these substances in 
the blood when the cancer becomes advanced and disseminated. Hypoalbumi- — 
nemia—decreased amount of the blood plasma protein, albumin—is often pro- 
nounced. This phenomenon was studied by scientists of the General Medicine 
Branch, using albumin tagged with radioactive iodine. The results reported 
by Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld indicated that the cause of hypoalbuminemia in cancer 
patients appears to be a defect in the rate of the production of albumin in the 
body. 


Less aspartic acid found in mouse tumor tissue 


Quantitative determination of 17 amino acids in normal and tumor tissues 
of tumor-bearing mice by a National Cancer Institute grantee showed significant 
differences in the amounts of one of the amino acids, aspartic acid. This 
observation was reported by Dr. M. N. Mickelson, of the Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. Aspartic acid was present in tumor-bearing mice 
in significantly lower amount in tumor tissue than in other tissues. And it was 
higher in the tissues (except tumor) of tumor-bearing mice than in the 
corresponding tissues of healthy mice. These results suggest that since aspartic 
acid is a focal point for the synthesis of other amino acids, the abnormal 
amounts of this amino acid found in tumor-bearing mice may reflect an attempt 
in the tissues of the tumor-bearing animals to keep pace with the amino acids 
requirements of the rapidly growing tumor tissue. The presence of a lower 
amount of aspartic acid in tumor tissue than in other tissues may make this 
amino acid susceptible to attack by a chemotherapeutic drug. 


Nucleic acids studied 


Not so well known as the proteins, but equally important, are the nucleic 
acids. It is believed that they are vital to the processes of cellular growth 
and division and to the synthesis of proteins. They are so named because they 
were discovered in the nucleus of cells. Like proteins, they are essential con- 
stituents of cells, are large, extremely complex molecules, and contain nitrogen 
atoms. In addition, they contain sugar components. 

Nucleic acid research is increasingly important because (1) nucleic acids 
are thought to be closely associated with genetic material and hence vitally 
concerned with the inherited traits of the organism, and (2) the biological 
characteristics of cancer cells are thought to result from a fundamental differ- 
ence between the nucleic acid composition of normal and cancerous units, 
thus leading to the assumption that some therapeutically effective anticancer 
agents act through interference with the production of nucleic acids. 


Desoxyribonucleotides found in rat liver tumors 


Progress has been made by scientists in the Laboratory of Biology in the 
study of the mechanism of the synthesis of DNA (desoxyribonucleic acid). 
DNA is a major component of the chromosomes, which carry the inherited traits 
of the organism and is present in constant amount in chromosomes of all cells. 
The assumption is that DNA must be synthesized more quickly in tumor cells 
than in normal ones, since tumor cells grow more rapidly. Hence, it is essential 
to learn how this substance is produced. 

Dr. Walter C. Schneider has reported on a study of DNA precursor com- 
pounds present in acid-soluble extracts of normal, normal regenerating, and 
cancerous rat liver tissue. The results showed that desoxyribonucleotides were 
present in tumor and normal regenerating tisue extracts but not in the normal 
tissue extracts. This finding suggests that these substances are critical in grow- 
ing tissue and therefore may be building blocks in the synthesis of DNA. The 
isolation and identification of these substances are in progress. 


First few days of development of human embryo studied 


A milestone in the study of normal growth has been achieved by Dr. Arthur 
T. Hertig, Harvard Medical School, Boston, a grantee of the National Cancer 
Institute. For the first time the details of the consecutive development of 
the fertilized human egg during the first 17 days of its existence have been 
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obtained and the results contribute greatly to the existing knowledge of the 
growth of the individual. During the 16-year period from July 1938 to July 1954 
surgically removed female reproductive organs (uterus and tubes) from 211 
patients were searched for the presence of developing embryos of an age up to 
17 days. Thirty-four specimens were found ranging from 2-day, 2-cell egg to a 
17-day, well-implanted embryo. Twenty-one specimens were normal and 13 
were abnormal in 1 or more ways. The changes in the tissue of the womb 
wherein the embryo was implanted were first apparent in the 8-day specimen 
and increased progressively with the development of the early embryonic 
membranes. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Cancer research has as its ultimate goal the control of cancer in man. Control 
through prevention is one objective and it is expected that research in the causes 
of cancer will lead to development of preventive measures. Another objective 
is control through the use of diagnostic procedures which enable the physician 
to identify cancer in its earliest and most curable stages. The progress made 
during 1956 in research on the diagnosis of cancer is illustrated by the following. 


Cytologic test for uterine cancer 


The cytologic test involves the microscopic examination of a smear containing 
cells shed from the internal organs and collected from the various openings of 
the body. This procedure was developed by Papanicolaou and modifications of 
it have been devised as aids in the diagnosis of cancer of the uterus, bronchus, 
and stomach. 

The first application of the test as a mass-screening procedure for the detection 
of early uterine cancer in large populations of women was undertaken in Memphis 
and surrounding Shelby County about 4 years ago. (Uterine cancer is the second 
leading cause of death from cancer in women.) The project is a joint effort of 
the University of Tennessee and the Field Investigations and Demonstrations 
Branch of the National Cancer Institute. 

The latest report made by Dr. Cyrus C. Erickson on this study summarized 
the results obtained in the first examination of 108,000 women and the second 
testing of 33,000 women. Analysis of the data from the third testing of some 
2,000 women is not yet complete. The first examination of 108,000 women led 
to the discovery of about 800 cases of cancer, equally divided between early stage 
cervical cancer and advanced uterine cancer. Of the early stage cancers, fully 
90 percent were totally unsuspected; of the advanced cancers, about 30 percent 
were unsuspected. The second screening of 33,000 women has led to the diag- 
nosis of 83 cases of cancer, of which 72 were early-stage cervical cancer and 11 
were advanced uterine cancer. 

Comparison of the case-finding rates for the second screening with those of the 
first showed the following results: Of each 1,000 women examined in the first 
sereening, 3.6 were found to have early-stage cancer and 3.1 advanced cancer; of 
each 1,000 women examined in the second screening, 2.2 had early-stage cancer 
and 0.3 advanced cancer. The significantly lowered values on second examina- 
tion clearly indicate the value of the cell-examination test as a method for the 
early detection of cancer and as a case-finding procedure in large populations. 
The study is continuing and is being expanded to other centers throughout the 
country. 


Cytologic test for abdominal and thoracic tumors 


Examination of cells found in the body fluids of the abdominal and thoracic 
cavities of 2,029 patients was reported by Dr. J. Seybolt, Cornell University Med- 
ical College, a grantee of the National Cancer Institute, in order to evaluate the 
percentage of accuracy in diagnosis of cancer as made from the microscopic study 
of cell smears. This examination was found to be of distinct value in confirming 
or ruling out suspicions of tumor. Of 610 positive diagnoses, 71 percent were 
confirmed by clinical evidence. The test did not assist in the early detection of 
malignant growths since these are already far advanced when cells are shed into 
these body fluids. 


Tubeless gastric analysis technique simplified 


Previous experience has shown that a tubeless gastric-analysis technique de- 
veloped to detect gastric achlorhydria (absence of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach) was an encouraging mass-screening procedure. This method gives 
promise of being a potential aid in attacking the difficult problem of early dis- 
covery of gastric cancer, because this disease is frequently found in stomachs 
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having low acid content. In the test, an indicator compound is given by mouth 
and the urine is then checked for color to determine the degree of stomach 
acidity. An improvement in this technique using a new indicator compound 
(azure dye) was developed by Dr. H. L. Segal, a grantee of the National Cancer 
Iustitute. Results of an evaluation of this modified procedure reported by Dr, 
Maurice L. Sievers, of the Field Investigations and Demonstrations Branch, 
showed that it is simple, safe, and reliable. 
Ultrasound technique under development 

Progress toward perfection of an ultrasound technique to diagnose cancer 
in soft tissue structures is reported by Dr. D. H. Howry, University of Colorado, 
a grantee of the National Cancer Institute. An improved somascope which 
transforms sound waves into visual images has been completed. The tumor 
may be detected by the fact that it reflects sound waves abnormally and also 
displaces the normal sound outline as a result of tumorous tissue overrunning 
normal tissue. Many tumors can be outlined by this procedure, although, for 
example, techniques for visualizing brain structures remain to be developed. 
Photographic recorder aids cancer detection 

One of the ways in which tumors may be located in the body is by injection 
of a radioactive compound which becomes localized in the tumor. Dr. David BE, 
Kuhl, of University of Pennsylvania, a grantee of the National Cancer Institute, 
has perfected a high-contrast photographic recorder for radioactive scanning 
which facilitates the detection of cancer in patients who were given radioactive 
test compounds. High contrast images are produced on X-ray film by scanning 
light beam, the brightness of which increases with the intensity of radiation 
recorded. Clinical trial has confirmed the usefulness of the new recording system 
in visualization of body radioactive isotope distribution. 


Radioactive sulfur aids colon and breast surgery 

Radioactive sulfur-35 was reported by a grantee of the National Cancer 
Institute, Dr. Raymond G. Gottschalk, of George Washington School of Medicine, 
to be preferentially located in cancers of the colon and the breast. Tracer 
amounts of radioactive sulfate were administered intravenously to 6 patients 
with cancer of the colon or rectum and to 3 patients with breast cancer. Speci- 
mens obtained during surgery 14 to 66 hours later were analyzed for total 
radioactive sulfur-35 content and used for radioautographic recording on photo- 
graphic plates. In each patient the uptake of the radioactive compound in 
the cancer exceeded that in normal tissue. This selective concentration of the 
radioactive compound in the tumor may be of help during surgery to ensure 
complete removal of the cancer. 


Acid phosphatase diagnostic technique improved 


Human blood serum contains a mixture of enzymes which spur chemical reac- 
tions in the body. Increased amounts of the enzyme, acid phosphatase, have 
been observed in the presence of advanced cancer of the prostate, and the availa- 
bility of a simple, fairly accurate technique for measuring this enzyme has con- 
tributed materially to diagnosis and treatment of this type of cancer. Dr. 
Henry M. Lemon, of Boston University, a grantee of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, has reported an improvement in the technique so that more exact determina- 
tions of acid phosphatase in serum are possible. 


TREATMENT 


Surgery and radiation remain the two most effective means of treating cancer. 
Research in these procedures is concerned with continuous efforts to refine and 
improve them in order to achieve ever-increasing prolongation of the lives of 
-ancer patients. 

Connecticut Cancer Register shows increased survival 

In cooperation with the Connecticut State Cancer Register, the biometrics and 
epidemioiogy branch analyzed the medical records of*some 75,000 cancer patients, 
95 percent of whom were successfully followed for 5 years or more. The register 
data cover a span of approximately 20 years. 

The data indicated that the 5-year survival rate for cancer patients is improv- 
ing significantly. In the 20-year period, the survival rates for all cancers com- 
bined rose from 19 to 25 percent for males and from 29 to 38 percent for females. 
The average for all cancer patients is 32 percent. Marked increases in the 5- 
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year survival rates were noted for cancer of the large intestine, uterine cervix, and 
rectum; and noteworthy improvement in cancer of the uterus and prostate. 

The results of the analysis of these data are interpreted as an indication of the 
increasingly better treatment of an increasingly greater proportion of cancer 
patients. A report of the study was published by the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health under the title “Cancer in Connecticut, 1935-1951.” 


Radioactive gold aids in inoperable prostatic cancer 


A National Cancer Institute grantee, Dr. R. H. Flocks, State University of Iowa 
College of Medicine, has reported the effectiveness of radioactive gold-198 in the 
treatment of selected cases of inoperable prostatic cancer. Since March 1951, 
approximately 400 patients with inoperable cancer of the prostate but without 
distant metastasis have been treated by injection of gold-198 into the cancer and 
have shown significant palliative results. 

New radiation treatment for lung cancer 


Among the most recently developed weapons against lung cancer, supervoltage 
(1,000 to 4,000 kilovolts) therapy stands out. In a research project reported by 
Dr. Ruth J. Guttman, Columbia University, a National Cancer Institute grantee, 
a group of 100 patients with advanced inoperable lung cancer were irradiated 
with dosages to the tumor of 4,000 to 6,000 roentgens from a 2,000-kilovolt 
machine. WHighty-four of these patients were followed for more than 3 months, 
and 63 of them showed definite benefit from the radiation therapy. Twenty- 
seven patients lived longer than 1 year, and of these 17 survived 2 years or more. 
All of the patients who lived longer than 18 months received a tumor dosage of 
at least 5,000 roentgens in 5 weeks’ time. Age, sex, and location of tumor did 
not seem to have had any effect upon success or failure of therapy. At the time 
of reporting, 24 patients were alive, the elapsed time since completion of their 


treatment averaging more than 12 months, and 19 patients were completely free 
from symptoms. 


Midget accelerator used in cancer treatment 
Dr. Henry 8. Kaplan, of Stanford School of Medicine, a grantee of the Na- 


tional Cancer Institute, has reported that a small reproduction of a billion-volt 
linear electron accelerator is now being used in the treatment of cancer patients. 


While the original accelerator is 220 feet long, its midget counterpart is a 6-foot- 
long high-vacuum copper tube. Coming down this tube, a 6-million volt electron 
beam smashes against a gold disk and is converted into a high energy X-ray beam 
with an intensity of 100 roentgens per minute. This X-ray beam can be ad- 
justed to a pinpoint or to a spread of 400 square inches, and 80 percent of its 
output can penetrate to the body’s deepest point. Yet these rays are less 
damaging to intervening tissues than the standard softer X-rays. 


Surgery of secondary cancer of the liver sometimes beneficial 


Dr. George T. Pack, of Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, a 
grantee of the National Cancer Institute, has reported on surgery in selected 
eancer patients who had metastasis to the liver. Rewarding palliative results 
were produced in the two cases reported. In one, a metastic ocular (eye) 
melanoma was removed from the liver of a 40-year-old patient, who then had 
relief for 18 months before a terminal recurrence. In the second case, a 
metastasis from the intestine to the liver was removed, with continuing beneficial 
results. 

Chemotherapy has become established as a value adjunct to surgery and 
radiation in the past decade because of its effectiveness in temporarily halting 
the progress of certain cancers and in increasing the well-being of cancer 
patients. The hope of many scientists is eventually to find compounds or drugs 
that will selectively seek out and destroy cancer cells and tissues without harming 
the surrounding normal, healthy cells. Research toward this goal is proceeding 
simultaneously along several lines. These include, for example, the search for 
new compounds, study of the mode of action of tumor-damaging compounds on 
the metabolism of the tumor cell, screening of compounds in experimental animals 
for antitumor activity, and the evaluation of the action of already known anti- 
tumor drugs on human patients in terms of dosage patterns and extent of side 
effects. 


Chemical behavior of a tumor-damaging agent studied 


In the search for new agents that damage cancers in the living animal, scientists 
ef the Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology have been studying certain dyes 
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which are used as stains for living cells. Experiments were reported by Donald 
L. Vivian on the nature of one dye, neutral red, belonging to a class of compounds 
known as plenazines. A number of phenazines are known to produce damage 
in experimental cancers. The results of the present study indicated that neutral 
red exists in 3 different forms, only 1 of which stains living cells. Further 
investigation is being undertaken to determine the nature of the structural 
differences among the three forms. These studies may permit acquisition of 
important knowledge on the mode of action of phenazines. 


Three new anticancer compounds tested in laboratory animals 


Dr. Boland Hughes, of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, a National 
Cancer Institute grantee, has found that injection of a derivative of quinoline 
(para-diethylaminostyryl) quinoline dihydrochloride—caused complete remission 
of the blood cancer lymphoma in 11 out of 12 treated rats, and the recovering 
animals regained lost weight. In another experiment using the same compound 
on 300 rats, this grantee observed that lymphomas disappeared within 5 to 12 
days in all of the tumor-bearing animals. Another variety of cancer, an 
adenocarcinoma, regressed within 18 to 30 days in the majority of 16 treated 
rats, but sarcomas did not respond. 

In another grantee research project, Dr. C. P. Dagg, of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research, has reported that the compound, 3,3-dimethyl-1- 
phenyltriazene, was tested for anticancer activity. This compound significantly 
inhibited growth of sarcoma 180 in mice, and damaged mouse and human tu- 
mors explained to egg membranes of the developing chick. These results sug- 
gest that clinical trial be given to this compound. 

Another grantee, Dr. R. K. Robins, New Mexico Highlands University, has 
found a new compound which selectively damages cancers in tissue culture. 
This compound, known as 4-aminopyrazolo (3,4-d) pyrmidine, destroyed several 
types of cancer cells, but had no effect on normal! cells. 


Amphenone a possible substitute for adrenal surgery 


Further clinical evaluation has been made of amphenone, a drug developed 
by seientists of the Endocrinology Branch. According to a report by Dr. Roy 
Hertz, data obtained from administration of the drug to more than 20 patients 
confirmed the observation that amphenone suppresses the hormone production 
of the adrenal glands and has the potential of providing an effective substitute 
for surgical removal of the adrenals. Such surgery often has a palliative effect 
in certain advanced cancers, such as that of the breast. There is no evidence 
that the growth of the cancer has been retarded by amphenone. 

Amphenone is limited in its usefulness because of the toxic side effects that 
it produces, but it is extremely important as a prototype of future drugs with 
similar chemotherapeutic properties. The development of such a drug or drugs 
is underway. 


Choriocarcinoma suppressed with methotrerate 


Scientists of the Endocrinology Branch have for the first time produced 
marked regression of a malignant solid tumor in several patients by chemo- 
therapy. The results of this investigation were reported by Dr. Min C. Li. The 
eancer is choriocarcinoma, a rare type of tumor of embryonic origin that occurs 
in the uterus of women after pregnancy and as a tumor of the testes in men. 
It produces a hormone—chorionie gonadotropin—which is excreted in the urine 
and provides a means of measuring the progress of treatment. Measurements 
of palpable tumors and roentgenograms were also used as indexes of tumor 
response to treatment. The drug used was methotrexate, known as an anti- 
metabolite, and it was given in a newly devised intensive dosage regimen. 

Following the administration of methotrexate to three women patients, the 
amount of the hormone was reduced to normal levels, the tumors decrease in size, 
and secondary lesions in the lungs healed. Because of the marked variability 
in the spontaneous clinical course of such tumors, it is difficult to evaluate 
therapy. However, the data constitute unequivocal evidence that these tumors 
are susceptible to the antimetabolite used. 


New studies with Myleran reported 


Dr. George A. Hyman, of College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Unt- 
versity, a National Cancer Institute grantee, has reported the results of treating 
a human blood cancer, chronic granulocytic leukemia, with the antitumor drug, 
Myleran (1,4-dimethanesulfonyloxybutane). Significant remissions for periods 
up to 48 months were obtained in 14 out of 21 patients, with restoration of the 
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number of white blood cells to normal. Enlarged spleens were reduced in 9 
patients. 

Similar results were obtained by another grantee, Dr. John Lewis, of the 
University of Illinois, who treated and evaluated 24 patients suffering from 
the same type of leukemia over 14 months. Reduction in white cells to normal 
was observed; the rate and magnitude of reduction depended on the dose and 
the sensitivity of the cancer. 

New drug aids human chronic leukemia patients 

In still another grantee research projects, Dr. R. H. Follis, University of 
Utah College of Medicine, found that a new compound known as CB—1348— 
para—(N,N-di-2-Chloroethyl) aminophenylbutyric acid—was beneficial in treat- 
ment of chronic lymphocytic leukemia in human patients. Six male and two 
female patients received oral courses of therapy with this agent, and in every 
case the excess white blood cell count decreased. The drug was found to be 
effective, well tolerated, and safe for short periods. 


Selenium cystine temporarily aids leukemia patients 


A grantee of the National Cancer Institute, Dr. Austin S. Weisburger, of the 
Western Reserve University, has reported that selenium cystine produced tem- 
porary remissions in a few leukemia patients. Selenium cystine is an anti- 
metabolite for the naturally occurring, sulfur-containing amino acids, cystine 
and cysteine, which are important in the functioning of white blood cells in both 
normal and leukemic subjects. In one patient selenium cystine appeared to 
neutralize the resistance that he had acquired to another drug, 6-mercaptopurine. 
The occurrence of disagreeable side effects indicates the need for further study. 
Vaccine from patient’s own cancer studied 

In a report by Dr. John B. Graham, Vincent Memorial Hospital, Boston, a 
grantee of the National Cancer Institute, results of the use of vaccines made 
from the patient’s own cancer were disclosed. About 30 patients were injected 
subcutaneously with vaccine, with the aim of increasing natural resistance to 
far-advanced cancer. The vaccine could work by stimulating the formation of 
antibodies against the cancer and by increasing the number of healthy defensive 
cells that resist the spread of cancer. Although it is still too early to draw 
definite conclusions as to the effectiveness of this kind of treatment, there was 
evidence that at least one patient developed specific antibodies against her own 
cancer. 


Mode of action of tumor-damaging compounds studied 


In research aimed at understanding how tumor-damaging compounds affect 
the metabolism of tumor cells, scientists of the Laboratory of Chemical Phar- 
macology are studying the capacity of tumor tissue of mice to synthesize an 
important substance necessary for cell respiration and growth. The substance 
is diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN), known as a coenzyme. If a tumor- 
damaging compound inhibits the synthesis of this substance, tumor cell growth 
is inhibited. According to a report of Dr. Vaman S. Waravdekar, results of one 
project in these studies showed that a single injection of an antitumor compound 
identified as NCI-3022 into mice bearing Sarcoma 37 induced marked damage 
in tumors and resulted in marked decrease in the capacity of the damaged tumors 
to synthesize DPN. At the same time, the livers of the tumor-bearing animals 
exhibited an increased ability to synthesize DPN. 

In an extension of these studies concerned with the DPN-synthetic capacity of 
livers from animals bearing a variety of transplanted tumors, the following 
results were reported: (1) liver tissue from mice-bearing transplanted tumors 
showed up to a 50 percent drop in capacity to synthesize DPN; (2) surgical re- 
moval of the tumor restored the DPN-synthesizing capacity of the livers to the 
level of livers from normal, control mice; (3) within 1 day after inoculation of 
the tumor into mice, ability of the blood to synthesize DPN dropped about 50 
percent. 


Experimental design of clinical tests of drugs described 

In order to evaluate the action of antitumor drugs in humans, im terms of dosage 
pattern and extent of side effects, clinical tests of the drugs must be designed 
according to statistically determined criteria. The experimental design of such 
clinical trials was described by Dr. Charles G. Zubrod, of the General Medicine 
Branch, and included the following five principles: cooperation of investigators 
with appropriate skills at all levels of planning and execution, such as clinician, 
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biostatistician, and pharmacologist ; systematic selection of patients; elimination 
of personal bias in interpreting results by use of objective criteria in judging 
drug effectiveness; statistical treatment of data; and cautious generalization. 
Three large cooperative study groups have been set up and four others will soon 
begin their trials. 

Methotrexate dosage schedule in advance mouse leukemia given 

Statistically designed tests were carried out in a cooperative study by scientists 

of the Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology and the Biometry and Epidemiology 
sranch to determine the optimum schedule for treating advanced mouse leukemia 
with methotrexate (formerly known as amethopterin). Results of the study, 
reported by Dr. Abraham Goldin, showed that when therapy is initiated late, 
the optimum dosage schedule is one in which very light doses of methotrexate 
are administered rather frequently. This schedule is in contrast to the heavier 
and less frequent dosage pattern that gives significant increases in survival time 
of mice bearing early-stage leukemia. 


Combination of drugs for advanced mouse leukemia studied 


Another experiment by the same group of scientists of the Laboratory of 
Chemical Pharmacology and Biometry and Epidemiology Branch compared the 
influence on advanced mouse leukemia of two types of multiple-treatment sched- 
ules employing methotrexate and 6-mercaptopurine, alone and in combination. 
The results of this experiment showed that when both drugs were administered 
daily, the most effective level of the combined treatment was inferior to the most 
effective level of methotrexate alone in increasing the survival time of the mice. 
When methotrexate was given every third day and 6-MP daily, the combined 
treatment was more effective at several dose levels than the most effective level 
of either drug alone on the same schedule. 

This combined treatment, however, was less effective than optimal treatment 
with methotrexate alone administered daily. The results suggest that the relative 
effectiveness of combined treatment is not a fixed property of the drug or drugs 
alone, but is dependent on factors that tend to alter the host-tumor-drug rela- 
tionship. 


Antileukemic agents statistically studied in human patients 


A study of the chemotherapy of acute leukemia in human patients was under- 
taken by scientists of the General Medicine Branch to determine the influence of 
varying dosage schedules on the relative therapeutic and toxic effects of metho- 
trexate and to evaluate the effect of methotrexate and 6-mercaptopurine given 
simultaneously. The results reported by Dr. Emil Frei showed that under the 
conditions of the study, large infrequent doses of methotrexate did not produce 
significantly different effects from daily administration of the drug in comparable 
total doses. Administration of methotrexate and 6—-MP concomitantly produced 
no improvement in therapeutic response over that reported from either drug alone. 


COST-TYPE CONTRACTS ON CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY 





Senator Hitt. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Heuter. In general, Mr. Chairman, the report which I have sub- 
mitted for the record contains many advances including these which I 
have discussed. I will be very happy to answer any questions which 
you or the other gentlemen of the committee may have. 

Senator Hinz. I have that question I asked Dr. Shannon about, why 
the NIH is not using the authority provided in the Cancer Institute 
appropriations to negotiate cost-type contracts for cancer. chemo- 
therapy. What isthe answer tothat/ Do you want to address your- 
self to that, Mr. Siepert ? 

Mr. Sievert. That has been an area of very expensive study by I 
believe every administrative level of the Department. The question 
of how to handle cost-type contracts administratively is 2 completely 
new problem to the Department. 

If we go back and reflect a moment on the particular competence that 
the Department has developed in dealing with outside groups, its pro- 
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grams have been characterized largely by a grant type of relationship 
such as the Federal-State grant mechanism, whereas the Department 
of Defense in the procurement of hardware items for national defense 
has carried out its work essentially through a contract arrangement 
with industry or universities. When we faced the problem of chemo- 
therapy where we needed to procure certain types of services and cer- 
tain kinds of research tailored to our own specifications, it was ap- 
parent that the grant mechanism would not do the job. 


SPECIFIC AUTHORITY TO NEGOTIATE CONTRACTS 


As a result 2 years ago the Congress placed in the cancer appro- 
priation act specific authority which would permit us to negotiate 
contracts in the chemotherapy area rather than having to use ‘grants 
or competitive bid contracts when these would not meet the problem. 

Where we stand is that we used this authority to negotiate fixed- 
price contracts suitable for the chemical screening program. We 
found that when we wanted to make cost-plus-fixed fee contracts, our 
legal adviser initially told us that the authority was not adequate to 
permit us to go out and negotiate cost-type contracts. 


DELEGATION OF GSA CONTRACT FUNCTIONS 


The only way that we could do this was for the Department to seek 
authority from the General Services Administration, which has Pub- 
lis Law 152, giving it authority to make cost-type contracts and giv- 
ing it authority to delegate that function to the various departments 
under such reservations as GSA determines. 

When this decision was made to go to the GSA, cost contracts for 
the chemotherapy program needed to wait until this delegation 
could come through. The delegatiton as requested was extended to 
include not only cancer chemotherapy, but also to include authority 
to make cost-type contracts in three other areas of concern to this 
committee. Air pollution is one of them. The water-pollution pro- 
gram and the National Health Survey have this same problem. 

Where we now stand is this: that an authority did come through 
to the Department from GSA in November 1956. The necessary 
initial delegations were made to the Department to negotiate cost- 
type contracts, and the Department redelegated to various officials 
in the Office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
They did not give the Public Health Service authority to redelegate 
to the NIH. For any extended period of operations this poses : 
fairly serious administrative problem as we see it, in that the nego- 
tiation of these contracts with research institutions is an extremely 
complicated arrangement. 

We are negotiating for services and research work in which there 
are a great many unknowns. As Dr. Heller can tell you, we cannot 
be too specific of the exact test that needs to be employed in deter- 
mining anti-cancer activity or the exact chemical agents which must 
be synthesized. Therefore, we have to have a very ‘close physical re- 
lationship between Dr. Heller’s program people and the experts in 
contract negotiations. Because there was no experience at our level, 
no experience at the Public Health Service, and no experience at the 
departmental level in negotiating these contracts, we needed to re- 
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cruit qualified staff from the Department of Defense, I think it is 
quite understandable why the Department and the Public Health 
Service were reluctant to turn the National Institutes of Health loose 
to go out and make a series of contracts without close supervision in 
the » early stages. 






















POLICY GUIDELINES 








I am happy to say that we now have acquired sufficient understand- 
ing of the policy cuidelines to be followed on these contracts that 
the Public Health Service has now informed us it is requesting the 
Department to make a delegation of contract authority to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and that this delegation will encompass two 
individuals at the NIH. One will be the Director, Dr. Shannon. The 
other will be the Chief of the Research Contracts Section. The use of 
cost contracts is an extremely difficult area in which there are any 
number of administrative problems that need to be settled as you move 
into. a new program. I believe, however, that if the Department will 
make these delegations as proposed now by the Public Health Service, 
this question of authority for us to negotiate cost-type contracts will 
be settled quite satisfactorily. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any questions on this matter? 

Senator Tuyen. I have no questions. 

Senator Hm. Dr. Heller, you did not invest—and I use that word 
“invest” advisedly—all the funds that the Congress gave you for this 
fiscal year, did you? 

Dr. Hetier. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hi. Why did you not? 

Dr. Hetier. Mr. Chairman, as Dr. Shannon indicated earlier this 
morning, there is a certain programing necessary. Our funds were 
practically doubled. There was not only programing necessary, but 
retooling. 

We adhered and our council and study panels adhered scrupulously 
to the proposition that because there was adequate money sufficient to 
meet anticipated needs, we would not lower the standards of awarding 
grants. Due to the fact that it was October or thereabouts be fore 
some of the programs could get underway, and this has special refer- 
ence to the contracts, there was a certain amount of money which had 
piled up in the first quarter which was available. We could not at 
that time spend at an advanced rate and in excess of the funds which 
might be available in 1958. We are rather proud, Mr. Chairman, of 
the fact that we did not depart from careful methods of expenditure 
and good administrative practices. We are turning back to the Treas- 
ury something i in excess of $5 million. 

T am happy to say that as far as contracts are concerned we will in 
1958 be utilizing every penny of our contract funds. 

Senator Hiti. That is because you have had time now to make your 
plans; and you do have your plans? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt, You would be ready then to move forward advisedly 
and economically and according to the highest standards with the 
funds as now carried in the bill and as recommended by the budget 
and passed by the House of Representatives ? 
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Dr. Heiter. That is correct, sir. We are geared to do that, sir, as 
are the scientists in the rest of the Nation. 

Our training programs are working well. Scientists are coming off 
the academic lines and we are geared to do the sort of job in this area 
that I am sure the Congress wishes us to do. 

Senator Hiii. Doctor, of course, you do not issue any separate 
annual report of your Institute, do you? 

Dr. Hetier. No sir, not in the formal sense, sir. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Hix. I have here the document, Justifications of Appro- 
priation Estimates for Committee on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 
1958, volume 6, Public Health Service, National Institutes of Health. 

This volume summarizes how you spend the money in the Insti- 
tute? It is all set out in here, is it? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. 

Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, you may have reference to a report 
which was prepared at the request of this committee that specifically 
describes the total program of the National Institutes of Health. 

Senator Magnuson. It is right in this book ? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. That report you referred to in your testimony; is 
that right, Doctor? 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir. I think in response to the request by the 
Senate we have for the first time a very thoughtful presentation of 
our activities during the past year. This has never been available 
before. 

Senator Hitt. Does that give some evaluation of your progress, 
Doc tor! 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. In other words, it shows how you have expended 
your money in the different fields of research and also some evalua- 
tion of progress that you have made in these different fields; is that 
right? 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. That is in this report to which you alluded in your 
testimony and which the committee has before it ? 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hiti. You advised us, I believe, that the House committee 
included this report in its hearings ? 

Dr. Suannon. No, sir; they did not. If it would not be presump- 
tuous on my part, I would suggest that a report such as this is sufli- 
ciently informative to be given very serious consideration to the possi- 
bility ‘of publication as a committee print. 

Senator Hitn. We could have this converted into a committee print. 

Dr. Suannon. I really think that program with its impact as broad 
as it is, were it possible to have it available for distribution to inter- 
ested parties, is probably a better exposition of our policies, our prob- 
lems, our plans, than anything we have ever prepared before. 
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PROGRESS IN CHEMOTHERAPY PROGRAM 






Senator Macnuson. The House in its report suggests that they 
were disappointed that more progress had not been shown in the 
chemotherapy program and it is convinced that industry could assist 


greatly in screening the multitude of chemical substances that you 
talked about. 


Then they go on to say: 
Apparently there are only administrative difficulties in the way of a program 
of contracting with industry to help with this screening. 


That is what you are talking about ? 
Mr. Srevert. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Senator Macnuson. Then they go ahead further and they take out 
$1,616,000 of the administrative costs and turn it over to research. 
You suggest that that might have a very adverse effect upon the 
long-run activities of this research department ? 

Dr. Hetxer. I think, Senator Magnuson, that that $1.6 million hap- 
pens to be the amount of money that would be required to—— 

Senator Maenuson. You say, as important as this program is, it 
is your feeling in the long run that permitting the increase in overhead 
allowances will have far more reaching and beneficial effects. That 
is the same general thing as you described ? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes. 
Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. 


PRINTING OF REPORT 





Senator Hitz. I hope the members of the committee will examine 
this report with the thought in mind that it might be wise for the 
report to be printed as a committee document, which would make it 
available to members of the full committee, and Members of the Sen- 
ate, and anyone else that might be interested. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I believe that it should be printed 
for reasons that we are only three right here at this subcommittee 
hearing at this moment and unless this is printed your full senatorial 
body will not have access to it, nor will those that call for this com- 
mittee report have access to it, and I think for the sake of our colleges 
and our universities, and research centers that call for this committee 
report, it should be printed, because that is the only way you are going 
to get the information to them. 

Senator Hm. I am glad to hear what the Senator says because I 
agree with him wholeheartedly and unless there is some objection, 
we will have this document printed as a committee report. 

Senator Macnuson. And I want Dr. Heller’s full statement in. 
Senator Hitz. The doctor’s full statement will be in the record. 

Is there anything else you would like to add, Dr. Heller ? 

Dr. Heiter. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 






Senator Macnuson. Doctor, you have some problems on manpower 
and is that a money problem, or just a problem of getting the right 
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individuals? I mean getting the trained individuals, particularly in 
your field tests. 

Dr. Hetxer. We have had a problem, Senator, in the cytology area, 
particularly as the individuals whom we have been able to interest in 
coming in the program are disappointed because the salary ranges 
which we are able to offer are not high enough. 

Senator Magnuson. There have been some grants approved for in- 
stitutions to train these individuals. 

What institutions would that be? 

Dr. Hetirr. Those would be primarily those centers which now are 
operating cytology programs. 

Senator Magnuson. Educational institutions, or private clinics? 

Dr. Heiter. Educational institutions for the most part. 

Senator Magnuson. You have Columbia, Yale, Sloan-Kettering, 
and Roswell Park Memorial Institute. Where is that? 

Dr. SHannon. New York State Cancer Institute. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you have general research grants to Wis- 
consin, Maine, Kansas, Brown, and Washington University. What 
Washington is that ¢ 

Dr. Heturr. I think that is Washington University of St. Louis. 
There are others, I may say. 

Senator Macnuson. And 2 hospitals, or 1 laboratory and 1 hospital. 

Dr. Heiter. I do not recall offhand what that hospital is. 

Senator Magnuson. Massachusetts General. 

Dr. Heuer. In addition, I might say, Senator, that at the last meet- 
ing of our council, additional training institutions grants have been 
recommended which were not incorporated in this particular list, but 
that is because it is a recent development. 

Senator Macnuson. These would not be highly skilled people. 
They would be people who would be trained to adequately do the type 
of work that you are trying to do in the field problems ? 

Dr. Heiter. That is correct, sir. 


TOTAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Senator Magnuson. Then you have awarded fellowships of about 
400. Those would be highly specialized, would they not ? 

Dr. Heiter. Highly specialized men who are destined to perform 
research in various institutions throughout the country in the several 
disciplines which we have mentioned previously. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


Senator Magnuson. Here is something that interests me. 

We discussed this program I think even 2 years ago. You have 133 
schools, medical, osteopathic, and dental, which you will aid in grants 
to improve the teaching at the undergraduate levels. 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. How isthat done? By adding to the professors 
or to the teachers that are there, or just having a grant to interest 
teachers to teach more about this ? 
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GRANTS TO SCHOOLS 


Dr. Hetier. It is made to the school in amounts not to exceed $25,000 
in the instance of 4-year schools, and not to exceed $5,000 in the instance 
of 2-year schools and dental schools. The grant is made to the school 
and administered by a cancer coordinator - who usually is appointed 
by the dean for that purpose. 

Senator Magnuson. Then he would go out and add to the staff a 
separate individual who might be qualified to teach? Is that the way 
it works ¢ 

Dr. Heiter. That is correct, sir. He may do that, or he may buy 
equipment or other teaching aids. 

Senator Magnuson. Or set up a department ? 

Dr. Heuer. Or set up a department. It varies with the school and 
the needs of the individual school. We have observed many different 
administative approaches in strengthening the teaching of cancer in 
undergraduate schools. 

VA RESEARCII 


Senator Magnuson. One other thing along the same research lines. 
Senator Hill, Senator Thye, and myself last year on the floor added 
some $10 million to the VA for research, of which we spec ified cancer 
and NP cases a heart. Most of the work, I think, is being done in 
neuropsychiatric cases, but do they cooperate with you people on the 

results of what the -y do and take advantage of your research ? 

Dr. Suannon. Yes, sir. I think Dr. Heller might speak to cancer 
research. 

Senator Magnuson. I suppose cancer would be similar to what they 
do in the other fields. 

Dr. SuHannon. There is very close collaboration in a number of our 
problems, cancer, heart, and neuropsychiatry. I think the formaliza- 
tion of the laboratory research of cancer is even more precise and more 
elaborate than in the other programs and I think you might be in- 
terested, if Dr. Heller would talk about that. 

Senator Magnuson. The reason I asked this is because this program 
was put in after we got through with your budget and it was a little 
bit toward the end of the session. It was right after the end. 

Senator Hinz. It was at the end that you put it in. 


COOPERATION OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Hetier. It is a very good thing. The Veterans’ Administration 
has been a very fine partner. I refer particularly to the cancer activ- 
ities. They have very fine hospitals with excellent staffs and close 
affiliation with medical schools, in the programs with which you are 
familiar. They have made available and pooled their resources in our 
chemotherapy program by bringing together the types of patients that 
the groups wish to study. There are common protocols and chemical 
compounds, agreed upon by this same group which have been getting 
information. Such data are similar to that gathered at Bethesda, 
other places, and so forth, and add to the pool of information concern- 
ing a particular disease or a particular compound. 

In this way we achieve what we started out to do in chemotherapy; 
that is, to accelerate the rate at which we obtain information about a 
given drug or drugs. Dr. Middleton and his staff of the Veterans’ 
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Administration have been unusually cooperative and very helpful and 
we cannot say too much about their splendid cooperation. 

Such cooperation is accelerating remarkably this program in chemo- 
therapy, I may say. 


PROVING GROUNDS IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Senator Maenvuson. Senator Hill and all of us thought there would 
be a proving ground in the VA hosiptals for all these things. 

I just finished a hear ing ; with them and the same amount will be, I 
am sure, available this yea 

Senator Hitn. You put it in last yea 

Senator Magnuson. The House eel to it and last year we had 
quite a conference with the House over that $10 million. 

Senator Hitt. However, you won out. 

Dr. Heiter. I might say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the 
representatives of the VA sit in on our planning council of chemo- 
therapy. We work closely with them and they are greatly interested 
in this program. It affords the country a real cooperative effort by 
bringing in their tremendous resources along with those from universi- 
ties and other educational institutions. 


COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY 


Senator Magnuson. I know that Dr. Heller and none of you want 
to commit yourselves to any field in this research, that one thing is 
better than the other, but apparently from your testimony and what 
was given in the House, and what all of you ‘feel in the field of chemo- 
therapy, particularly in the soups that you are talking about or the 
antibiotic field, this is one of great promise, but the success of that 
program, or at least the goal of that program, requires a great deal of 
cooperation with industry itself. 

Dr. Heiter. We are completely dependent upon industry. 

Senator Magnuson. I think the record should show the extent of 
the cooperation of industry in this matter so there will be no question 
about it if anyone asks us some questions. 

Dr. SHannon. Could I comment on that just a moment? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes, and I wanted to add the second one, one 
of the problems which you mentioned about the contracts. That 
would help clear up some of that; would it not? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Suannon. This I told Senator Hill when I had the pleasure 
of talking to him the other day. The potential of this field is tremen- 
dous, to such an extent that one could not conceive of simple dollars 
holding it back, but I would also say that this is a terrifically expen- 
sive program. It is also one that we may look back on after a period 
of 5 years and after a very broad effort and feel we have accomplished 
much less than we had looked forward to; but even in retrospect some 
5 years from now I think we would be completely convinced that had 
we not embarked upon this program on a very wide scale, we would 
have been extremely shortsighted. I say that because I do not want 
to hold out false hope of certain results, that even if it turned out 
5 years from now, that we had done nothing except accumulate knowl- 
edge that was not directly applicable to the dises ases, we could not have 
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afforded to have held back one bit of our effort with the facts available 
to us today. 

Senator Macnuson. And this trial and error that you must do in 
this field is so great that you never know what you might find. 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hexier. Industry is very cooperative, Mr. Chairman. We 
have resources here that if we had to duplicate would require tremen- 
dous amounts of money. We are anxious to continue cooperating 
with industry. 

Senator Hitz. However, you do get the fullest cooperation from 
industry ? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, we have had our problems, but we do get coop- 
eration from industry. 

Senator Hiti. Today you are getting your cooperation; is that 
right? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. 


FIELD OF RADIATION 


Senator Magnuson. You also point out that we appropriated a 
great deal of money for your radiation field. You are still working 
on that too? 

Dr. Heiter. Very hard, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Magnuson. No, sir; that is all. 

Senator Hmu. Dr. Heller, we thank you very much, sir. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTER REcEss, 2 P. M. THurspay, May 2, 1957 
Pusiic Heatru SeErvIcE 


MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. 
LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; DR. W. PALMER DEAR- 
ING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Mental health activities: For expenses necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of sections 301, 302, 308, 304, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of the Act with respect 
to mental diseases, [and including erection of temporary structures, $35,197,000] 
$35,217,000.” 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate___ _- s 

Additions: Comparative transfer from ‘‘General research and 
services, National Institutes of Health’’____- 

Deductions: U nobligated balance, estimated sav ings- 


Total obligations 


1957 appro- 


priation 


$35, 197, 000 | 


32, 332, 000 | 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation 
Description 


Posi- Amount 


1958 budget esti- | 


mate 


| 
Posi- 
tions 





Grants: 
Grants for research projects __ 
Research fellowships-_-_---- 
Training grants- eal Be 
Grants for detection, “diagnosis, and | 

other preventive and control services_| _- | 

Direct operations: | 
Research ___- 
Review and approval of grants-._--- 45 | 
Training activities | 8 
Professional and technical assistance _- 129 
Administration f 40 | 


$8, 572, 000 


647, 000 


4, 000, 000 


4, 896, 000 
516, 000 
76, 000 

1, 227, 000 
398, 000 | 








Total oblig "634 | "32, 332, 000 


rations 


12, 000, 000 |____- 








| 35, 217, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
| 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- - 
Number of employees at end of year_. 
01 Personal services 
Travel__ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services _- 
Rents and utility services... 
Printing and reproducti jon... 
Other contractual services. . . 
Reimbursements to ‘General research and serv ices, 
Nation: a Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Serv ice”’ . dunew ~ 
Supplies and m aterials_- 
Equipment. 
Grants, subsidies, “and contributions. - 
Contribution to retirement fund_- 
Taxes and assessments. . 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations................ scadbinh cidiiinincihantenan 





” $3, 602, 600 


1957 appro- 


priation 


309, 100 
15, 700 
36, 000 
41, 900 
49, 000 

298, 900 


2, 219, 000 
202, 900 
332, 400 

25, 219, 000 


35, 217, 000 


Amount 


$10, 902, 000 
647, 000 
12, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


5, 324, 000 
541, 000 


1, 273, 000 
452, 000 


1958 budget 
estimate 


$35, 217, 000 


0 
0 


| 


Posi- 


45 
78, 000 8 
129 
40 





1958 budget 
estimate 


15 
563 
660 


" $3, 845, 100. 
305, 100 
15, 700 
39, 500 
51, 300 
54, 000 
198, 900 


2, 511, 000 
220, 100 
226, 700 

27, 549, 000 
191, 000 
14, 600 
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1958 House 


$35, 217, 000 


0 
0 


35, 217, 000 


1958 House allow- 
ance 


Amount 


35, 217, 000 


1958 House 


allowance 


$3, 845, 100 
305, 100 
15, 700 

39, 500 
51, 300 
54, 000 
198, 900 


2, 511, 000 
220, 100 
226, 700 

27, 549, 000 
191, 000 
14, 600 





32, 337, 000 | 
5, 000 | 





32, 332, 000 | 


35, 222, 000 
5, 000 


35, 217, 000 





35, 222, 000 
5, 000 


35, 217, 000 
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Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation $35, 197, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer from “General 

services, NIH” +54, 000 
SU Ri 8 esis tss cccera gs ccc arene minis nces ennai acemmnatemitthidnainiiieincanitines — 2, 919, 000 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation 32, 332, 
1958 appropriation request 35, 217, 000 


Net change requested 2, 885, 000 


Posi- | Estimate | Posi- | House 
tions | tions | allowance 





For mandatory items: 
Annualization OB ee $117, 400 
Retirement. -- ee . | 287, 600 | 287, 600 
i j 5, 500 | - 5, 500 
16, 600 
29, 000 





a Re iat Reed ee a Boar 456, 100 
eee ee ees | - ’ 
For program items: 


Increased overhead costs | $30, 000 | 0 
Expansion of research grant program.........-- delad | 0 830, 000 
Special project grants____- 0 | 1,500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Expansion of services furnished centrally 0 98, 900 98, 900 





Total change requested 0 | 2, 885, 000 2, 885, 000 





Notre.—Additional mandatory items of $237,000 will be absorbed by nonrecurring items. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Felix, we are very happy to have you here, sir, and will be glad 
to have you proceed now in your own way. 

You filed your statement, I am sure, for the record. 

Dr. Feuix. That is right, sir. 

(The statement refer red to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE DIREcTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, progress and new developments 
in many different areas of the mental health field have brought important ad- 
vances during the past year. This year has seen the rapid expansion of a pro- 
gram aimed at integrating activities in the field of psychopharmacology, the 
study of the effect of chemical substantance on mental and nervous processes. 
Significant steps have been taken toward furthering our knowledge and develop- 
ing improved techniques for applying this knowledge in such special problem 
areas as juvenile delinquency, drug addiction, mental retardation, rehabilitation 
of mental hospital patients, and the emotional disorders of later life. Advances 
in basic research are bringing us closer to the goal of understanding the bio- 
chemical as well as neurophysiological mechanisms of the brain and central 
nervous system. The training efforts of the past several years show results in 
increases in the reservoir of trained manpower available to do research, to 
train new mental health personnel, and to provide needed services. The inter- 
est of the States in developing mental health programs continues to expand, and 
their requests for technical assistance reveal a broader base of approach to 
mental health problems as well as a numerical increase in program activities. 
The quality, quantity, and scope of research investigations supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health show noteworthy advances. In these and 
other vital areas the progress that has been made and the new steps taken to 
date show an emerging pattern in which each phase of the coordinated attack 
on mental illness strengthens and reinforces other phases, a pattern aimed at 
gradual encirclement of the problem. 
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These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to 
change some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the 
President were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

To carry on the work of the National Institute of Mental Health, a total of 
$35,217,000 is requested for fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, $27,549,000 is for 
grants and $7,668,000 for direct operations. $16,226,000 is requested for support 
of the vitally needed research in the field of mental health and mental illness, 
$10,902,000 of which is for grants in support of research projects by non-Gov- 
ernment investigators and $5,324,000 for the basic laboratory and clinical inves- 
tigations conducted by the Institute itself. In addition, $647,000 is included 
in the budget for continuation of the research fellowship program designed to 
help increase the reservoir of research manpower in the United States. The 
sum of $12 million is included for training grants to develop the trained mental 
health personnel that are still in short supply and will continue to be so for 
a number of years. For grants to the States for detection, diagnosis, and 
other preventive and control services, the sum of $4 million is requested. For 
professional and technical assistance activities of the Institute, $1,273,000 is 
included in the budget; this will cover, among other activities, the work of the 
Psychopharmacology Service Center, assistance given the States in carrying on 
their mental health programs, and consultation on the development of improved 
methods and facilities for the treatment and rehabilitation of mental patients. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND THE TRANQUILIZERS 


Psychopharmacology Service Center 


The establishment of a Psychopharmacology Service Center in the National 
Institute of Mental Health has stimulated an expanded program of research 
activity on the tranquilizing and other drugs which affect psychological func- 
tion. This field, which holds much promise for the future, is much broader 
than the tranquilizing agents alone, and embraces all of the drugs that act on 
the central nervous system. Guidance for a program in this area was provided 
in part by a national conference on the evaluation of pharmacotherapy in 
mental illness, sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health in conjunc- 
tion with the American Psychiatric Association and the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council. Out of the deliberations of these experts, 
including psychiatrists, physiologists, pharmacologists and other interested per- 
sons, came a statement of research problems and needs which highlighted the 
desirability of preclinical studies of psychopharmacological agents. There are 
many gaps in our understanding of how these agents act on the brain and how 
they influence behavior. Currently available methods are inadequate and new 
drug study methods must be developed in order to conduct scientifically valid 
assessments of the benefits and limitations of the tranquilizing and other new 
psychopharmacological agents. 


Supporting research in psychopharmacology 


The needed work has begun. There is now increased support of research 
stimulated by the staff of the Psychopharmacology Service Center, which also 
serves as a clearinghouse of information on psychopharmacology and provides 
consultative assistance to investigators. In addition, the Center is working 
closely with the Veterans’ Administration which is carrying on a large-scale 
psychopharmacology research program. 

As of January 1, 1957, a total of 47 grants on psychopharmacologic research 
were being supported by the Institute, and another 22 applications for grants 
in this field had been received and were awaiting study section and advisory 
council action. Two mental health career investigators are working on long- 
term studies that are setting patterns of research techniques valuable in tran- 
quilizing drug research. Within the Institute’s own basic and clinical research 
program 23 separate studies are devoted to psychopharmacologic investigations. 
In all, as of the beginning of this calendar year, a total of $1,300,000 was being 
expended by the Institute for research in this field. 

Among the investigations being supported by the Institute are studies of the 
basic pharmacological and psychological mechanisms of drug action, preclinical 
screenings of drug efficacy and toxicity, controlled clinical studies of the effects 
of tranquilizers on mental patients, and studies of the effects of drugs on behavior, 
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on the central nervous system, and on metabolic balance in the body. Radio- 
actively tagged chlorpromazine, one of the tranquilizing agents, is being used 
by one grantee to discover the regions of the brain where the drug is distributed 
and on which it may act. Psychological tests of brain-damaged subjects are being 
compared with those of subjects receiving tranquilizers in another attempt to 
pinpoint the locus of drug action. 


Institute research in psychopharmacology 


One Institute investigator at the Clinical Center is assessing the effects of 
these tranquilizing agents on the course of psychotherapy. Other investigators 
are tracing the metabolism of meprobamate and other neuropharmacologic agents 
in man in an attempt to discover the physiological basis for the psychological 
effects of these drugs. Additional Institute investigators are examining the 
effects of psychopharmacologic agents on behavior and performance. 

In still other studies the tranquilizers are being combined with other psycho- 
pharmacologic agents, such as lysergic acid (LSD), one of the psychotomimetic 
drugs. These are drugs which produce psychosis-like symptoms in normal indi- 
viduals. One Institute scientist is studying the effects of various centrally acting 
drugs on intellectual, motor, and perceptual behavior. Similar studies are going 
on at the Addiction Research Center in Lexington, Ky., where work done so far 
has demonstrated that reserpine aggravates rather than alleviates the psychosis 
induced by LSD. 

Investigations of the psychotomimetic drugs are continuing in an attempt to 
discover whether biochemical abnormalities are involved in mental illness and, 
if so, what processes are involved. Work is going forward on the relation of 
LSD symptoms to an excess or deficiency of serotonin, and on the relations of 
visual hallucinations to drug effects on the lateral geniculate body, a relay 
station in the visual system in the brain. Institute scientists are studying the 
neurophysiological action of these drugs, using intact conscious animals with 
implanted electrodes to correlate electrophysiological effects with changes in 
behavior induced by the drugs. In still another study, using rats of various ages, 
the changes in rate at which the body detoxifies neuropharmacologic agents are 
being measured to learn more about the proper application of neuropharmacology 
in treating emotional illnesses of the aged. 

All of these studies and others that are now in process of being stimulated 
by the Psychopharmacology Service Center will help to answer basic questions 
about the tranquilizers and other psychopharmacologic agents. Much work re- 
mains to be done, of course. We do not know, for example, whether the im- 
provement in mental hospital patients under drug therapy is due solely to the 
drugs or to what extent it is assisted by the more hopeful and therefore en- 
couraging attitude of hospital staff. How lasting are the effects of the drugs? 
Can toxic side effects be eliminated? Is there any chemical difference in tissues 
or cells between schizophrenics and normals to account for the wide differences 
in their reactions to the tranquilizers? We need to know more about the 
probable effects of widespread use of the tranquilizers with normal! individuals— 
what effect the drugs may have on industrial accidents and motor vehicle acci- 
dents, and whether they will interfere with the ability of children to learn by 
experience. A good beginning has been made by the center’s staff, however, 
in organizing and mobilizing the research forces for psychopharinacologic studies 
that promise to bring us vital new knowledge. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS OF AGING 


Many of the problems in this field stem from a basic lack of knowledge about 
the psychological and psysiological processes of aging and about the kinds and 
preventive and corrective programs needed for older people. These processes 
are fundamental to life itself, and various aspects of them are being investi- 
gated by several of the National Institutes of Health, working singlv and to- 
gether. A Center for Research in Aging has been established within the 
National Institutes of Health to encourage and support additional research into 
the mechanisms of aging. The National Institute of Mental Health is cooperat- 
ing in the work of this center. To assist in plotting a course for action, this 
Institute, after careful study of the problems, has prepared a program develop- 
ment document entitled “Research and Development in Mental Health and the 
Process of Aging.” It assesses the present state of the field and indicates 
necessary future developments. Another broad planning effort, being sponsored 
by the Institute jointly with the University of Chicago’s Committee on Human 
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Development, is a study aimed at discovering why some older people adjust 
to the stresses that come with aging, while others seem unable to do so. Find- 
ings will enable us to help older people with their problems by enlarging our 
knowledge of the process of aging and of how people meet old age successfully. 

Grants-in-aid to the States for mental health programs, and technical con- 
sultation provided by Institute staff at headquarters and in the departmental 
regional offices are strengthening State and local activities in the field of aging. 
Although there is increased concern for the aged and some States have very 
active and extensive programs for the aged, these advances are not yet wide- 
spread and more needs to be done. The State mental hospitals provide care for 
the aged metally ill, and about half of the States have special services such as 
geriatric wards or buildings in their mental hospitals. However, relatively few 
persons aged 65 and over are served by mental health clinics, although some 
are undertaking active preventive and rehabilitation programs to keep non- 
psychotic aged persons out of mental hospitals. 

Studies of aging 

Numerous studies of the biological, psychological, and sociological aspects of 
aging are being conducted by investigators assisted by research grants from the 
Institute. As of the end of 1956, 14 separate projects in this field were being 
supported for a total of about $300,000. Among them, biological studies are 
attempting to assess the normal and pathological effects of aging on the nervous 
system. One investigator is making a comparative analysis of cerebral blood 
flow in normal and psychotic aged persons. Others are studying electroence- 
phalographic changes in age, and the role of heredity in mental health or mental 
disease in later life. 

Psychologists are seeking accurate measures of the differential decline that 
comes with age of such functions and abilities as perception and learning. This 
type of knowledge is essential for effective planning of services for the aged. 
Many other such psychological studies are needed, and are discussed in Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Aging, published in 1956, which is the report of a research 
conference on aging sponsored and supported by the Institute in 1955. 

Sociological studies on aging supported by research grants included investi- 
gation of the problems that arise when retired persons migrate from their 
homes to other parts of the country. The whole problem of what retirement 
from work means in terms of changes in family living is also under study. 
Other workers are evaluating the relative effectiveness of inpatient and out- 
patient psychiatric rehabilitation of older persons. In the same general area, 
the collection and analysis, by the Institute’s biometrics staff, of basic data on 
mental hospitalization of the elderly are providing valuable guidelines for 
further investigation. The rapid increase of first admissions of persons aged 
65 and over to State mental hospitals in the past 2 decades, from 156.6 per 
100,000 civilian population in 1933 to 203.6 in 1950, raises important questions 
to which we must seek answers: Are more older people becoming mentally ill 
or is there better diagnosis of mental illness? Is there greater acceptance of 
hospitalization for mental illness or are there fewer other facilities for caring 
for the aged? Another biometrics investigation has revealed that rates of re- 
lease of elderly patients from mental hospitals have remained constant during 
the past four decades. Does this mean that the prognosis for senile dementia 
will remain poor, that the various therapies used are unsuccessful, that custo- 
dial care is as effective as active therapy, or that the hospital is the only fa- 
cility available to meet the needs of these older people? 


A coordinated research effort 


In the meantime, intensive anatomical, biochemical, physiological, and psy- 
chological studies of aging are being conducted by Institute scientists at 
Bethesda. The Institute’s Section on Aging is conducting an integrated re- 
search program on aging of the nervous system, covering a wide range of bio- 
logical and social science studies and using both human and animal experimen- 
tation. Studies range from electron microscopy of cellular constituents to ob- 
servation of human behavior in the aged. Among significant recent findings by 
this group of scientists is that the slowing of responses with increased age is 
primarily a property of the central nervous system. In addition, investiga- 
tors in the Section on Aging are studying age changes in perception and motor 
responses, and are engaged in basic biochemical studies of cellular energy pro- 
duction and protein synthesis. 
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Another broad research undertaking in the field of aging is the Institute’s 
interdisciplinary study of mental health in the elderly. A group of healthy 
elderly men, who have volunteered for a study at the Clinical Center, are be- 
ing given more than 40 separate examinations by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social scientists, biochemists, neurophysiologists, internists, and many other 
specialists. Age changes in cerebral metabolism and blood flow are being 
studied by Institute neurophysiologists, and an intensive psychiatric assessment 
of these aged subjects is being made with psychiatrists as interviewrs and ob- 
servers. A comprehensive profile of normal age changes, uncomplicated by the 
common diseases of old age, is thus being assembled, which can be used as a 
yardstick to assess abnormal mental, physical and social changes. Data al- 
ready collected indicate correlations between altered self-perception and de- 
clining physical condition and the presence of depressions in older people. 
Besides these activities, the Institute makes available a wide variety of in- 
formation and educational materials on the subject of aging, and participates 
actively in departmental programs in this field. Institute staff assisted in the 
planning and conduct of the Federal-State conference on aging, held in June 
1956, at which a comprehensive statement of needs and plans was developed. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In addition to basic research on child development, which many scientists 
feel holds the best answers to the major social problem of juvenile delinquency, 
the Institute is supporting and sponsoring a great deal of applied research in 
this field. 

As of the end of 1956, there were 16 grants for delinquency studies and the 
total amount of grant support in this area was $350,000. One investigator is 
studying the efficacy of special school curricula for delinquents. Another is mak- 
ing a long-term analysis of children classified as psychopathic personalities. 
Still another is examining aggressive behavior patterns of delinquent street- 
corner gangs. 

A broad study of community, interpersonal, and personality factors in juvenile 
delinquency, supported by the Institute, is being conducted by a midwestern 
research center with unusual skills and experience in conducting social re- 
search. Also with Institute support, the head of a famous east coast child guid- 
ance clinic is doing a pilot study of families of antisocial children. Still an- 
other project is combining investigation with delinquency prevention, using 
mental health resources to deal with and reduce the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency while learning more about the problem. 

In the Institute’s own research program, work with antisocial, hyperaggres- 
sive children continues. Extensive data are being compiled on the establish- 
ment of therapeutic relations with these children who commonly resist all at- 
tempts to form close relationship. Investigators in the Child Research Branch 
are analyzing learning disturbances and studying the use of effective teaching 
programs as part of therapy. In this same general area, a survey of reading 
disability is being conducted by the Institute’s Mental Health Study Center in 
Prince Georges County, Md., as the first step in a major study of the relation 
between faulty reading skills and childhood behavior disorders or later mal- 
adjustments. These and other long-term studies which are described below 
under the heading of child development hold great promise for enlarging our 
basic knowledge and providing a scientific framework within which, hopefully, 
we can cope with juvenile delinquency more successfully. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Within the Institute’s own research program a long-term study on the physi- 
eal and emotional development of infants and children is now well underway. 
We are seeking to determine the factors in early infancy and childhood, among 
them family relationships and parental attitudes and practices, which lead to 
adjusted or maladjusted behavior in later life. Another goal of these studies 
is to differentiate between the roles that heredity and early environmental in- 
fluences play in producing maladjustment. We are trying, for example, to deter- 
mine whether behavior difficulties are produced by faulty parental attitudes, or 
whether difficulties arise because the parents are unable to cope with unusual 
problems presented by the child. 

In addition to these investigations, the Institute is supporting major research 
in this field through its grants program. One grant is for an extended inter- 
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disciplinary study on child development, combining physiological, psychological, 
and sociological approaches. We expect to get vital baseline data from this 
study that will help to establish norms for various phases of child development. 
Another grant-supported project is for a longitudinal study on the ways differ- 
ent children develop to cope with life’s difficulties. Increased knowledge of 
how and why children develop different patterns of behavior is essential for full 
understanding of deviant, antisocial behavior, and the development of effective 
corrective action. 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


During the past fiscal year the Institute has continued to expand its pro- 
gram of planning, research, and training activities in the field of mental re- 
tardation. Altogether it is expected that approximately $1,200,000 will be ex- 
pended in this area during fiscal year 1957. 

A search for leads related to the etiology of mental retardation, being con- 
ducted by the National Association for Retarded Children with partial support 
from the Institute, is serving collaterally to develop widespread interest in 
work on this subject. The American Association of Mental Deficiency, which 
is the professional society in this field, is developing guidelines, under a grant 
awarded by the Institute in 1956, for research, training of personnel, and pro- 
gram planning. 

In addition to this developmental work, the Institute is supporting a total 
of 18 research studies on causes of retardation, and on improved methods of 
treatment and care for retarded children; 8 new grants on retardation were 
made during calendar year 1956. One investigator being assisted by an Institute 
grant is studying the use of phenylalanine-free diet for children afflicted with a 
metabolic disorder which results in mental deficiency. Another investigator is 
developing more accurate diagnostic tools for differentiating retardation from 
other childhood disorders. A third is devising methods for more accurate 
assessment of psychological capacities, such as perception, reasoning and 
memory, in retarded children. Other researchers are working on genetic and 
hereditary aspects of retardation, and on metabclic aspects of the problem. 

Through its training grants, the Institute is bringing the new knowledge we 
already have about effective care and treatment to pediatricians, psychiatrists, 


clinical psychologists, social workers, and others who work with the mentally 


retarded. In addition, the mental health professional consultants on the Insti- 
tute’s staff and in the Department’s regional offices are providing increased 
assistance to States and local communities that are carrying on services for the 
mentally retarded. It is expected that this heightened activity will further be 
stimulated by the grants to State training schools for the mentally retarded under 
the Health Amendments Act of 1956. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


The most extensive program of research on drug addiction is the one car- 
ried out by the Institute itself, particularly at the Addiction Research Center 
in Lexington, Ky. There is, however, increasing interest in the subject by outside 
investigators, evidenced by more applications for grant-supported research on 
drug addiction. The Institute has, as part of its program planning and develop- 
ment work, acted to stimulate such interest. The Institute’s consultant on 
drug addiction participated in a special international study of drug addiction 
for the World Health Organization. Surveys of facilities for care and treatment 
of addicts were made for three large cities on the east coast and in the Midwest. 
In addition, the Institute is conducting negotiations to set up a demonstration 
project aimed at utilizing effective and economical procedures for postinstitu- 
tional care of drug addicts. 

At the Addiction Research Center, the past year has brought much progress. 
Fourteen new analgesics were tested for addictive properties as part of the 
center’s continuing responsibility for protecting the public against uncontrolled 
clinical use of potentially addicting substances. Eleven of these new analgesics 
proved to have some degree of addiction liability. In the meantime, the center 
continues its search for synthetic drugs to replace morphine and related agents, 
the goals being to provide a secure domestic supply and eventually to find a 
nonaddicting analgesic. 

Studies on intoxication caused by barbiturates, alcohol, and other drugs such 
as the psychotomimetics and the tranquilizers are uncovering promising new 
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research leads. Because there is some evidence that continued use of mepro- 
bamate may produce physical dependence on this drug, the center is planning 
clinical and animal studies on this substance. The center is conducting experi- 
ments with other related substances in the hope of shedding light on how they 
act in the body and thus gaining some insight into the etiology of psychoses. 

Biochemical, neurophysiological, neuropharmacological, and psychological in- 
vestigations are slowly building our basic understanding of the mechanisms of 
drug addiction. These studies range from the effects of chronic drug intoxi- 
cation on the cellular chemistry of the nervous system to the relationship between 
personality characteristics and proneness to addiction. 

A major contribution during the year, made by the Institute scientist in charge 
of the drug addiction center’s neuropharmacological studies, was the preparation 
of a comprehensive review on “the Relation of Psychiatry To Pharmacology,” 
probably the most definitive analysis of the literature in the field that has been 
made to date. 


SPEEDING DISCHARGE OF MENTAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


The rehabilitation of mental hospital patients, with particular emphasis on the 
effects of hospital staffing and ward administration, has continued to be a major 
concern of the Institute. A significant report on the “Socio-Environmental As- 
pects of Patient Treatment in Mental Hospitals,” embodying the results of a 
research conference sponsored by the Institute late in 1955, is now in preparation. 
The charting of the areas for needed study will help to integrate and direct such 
work. 

Within the Institute’s own research program, pioneering work on the study of 
the mental hospital as a social system is going forward. Psychiatrists and social 
scientists are investigating the ways in which patients adapt to the hospital and 
the contributions to therapy made by various staffing arrangements. One such 
study is exploring the avenues to the creation of an effective therapeutic en- 
vironment through various nursing techniques. Other clinical studies, being 
pursued with adult schizophrenic patients as well as with disturbed, hyper- 
aggressive children, are concerned with techniques of intervening when patients 
exhibit gross signs of behavior disorder. 

A number of Institute research grants have gone to support studies on hospital 
staff and administration, and their effect on patient care and rehabilitation. In 
addition, the Institute’s Hospital Consultation Service staff has drafted guide- 
lines for policies and procedures to implement mental health project grants in 
this general area that will be made possible under title V of Public Law 911 
(84th Cong.). 

BIOCHEMICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 


The past year has witnessed an intensification of basic biochemical and psy- 
chiatric research activities, in the light of mounting evidence that disturbed 
metabolism may be involved in some types of mental disorder. 

In the Institute’s laboratories, basic studies are being conducted on amino acid 
metabolism, and on transmethylation, a mechanism for conversion of drugs in 
the body. Detailed knowledge of where and how the psychotomimetics and 
cther psychopharmacologic agents act in the body will add to our knowledge of 
the relation of central nervous system structures and processes to psychological 
functioning. Such knowledge is the prerequisite to an understanding of the 
biological bases cf behavior in general and disturbed behavior in particular. 
Still other studies are focused on the action of drugs and hormones at the cellular 
level in man and in experimental animals; this basic research is concentrated 
on those drugs that simulate or alleviate mental illness. New biochemical tools, 
refined methods for physiological measurements, and the use of tranquilizing 
and hallucinogenic drugs as experimental variables are spurring concerted 
efforts by Institute scientists and research grantees to correlate physiological 
and metabolic processes with observable data about normal and disturbed 
behavior. 

The unique facilities of the Clinical Center at Pethesda have enable the 
Institute to engage in a large program of such broad-based and multidisciplined 
research into mental illness. Correlated studies of the psychiatric, psychological, 
biological, and pharmacological aspects of mental illness are supplementing 
investigations into improved treatment methods for schizophrenia and other 
psychoses. Institute investigators also are conducting basic research to de- 
velop theoretical frameworks for understanding normal behavior and personal- 
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ity development. Psychosocial stndies are being aimed at increasing our under- 
standing of the psychological and social determinants of behavior, and give 
promise of basic knowledge parallel to the knowledge we seek about biological 
bases of behavior. Mental illnesses, as disorders in behavior, need to be under- 
stood in terms of all the elements that comprise and influence behavior. Psychia- 
tric studies at the Clinical Center, employing both experimental animals and 
humans of all ages, are utilizing contributions from psychiatry, internal medicine, 
various branches of psychology, sociology and anthropology, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, and pharmacology. 

In a unique group of studies on the dynamic forces within the families of 
mentally ill patients, the Institute’s Child Research and Adult Psychiatry 
Branches are studying the families of hyperaggressive children and of adult 
schizophrenics. Some parents are receiving individual or group psychotherapy : 
others are living with their schizophrenic child. Extensive studies of families 
are being conducted in connection with the Institute’s child development work ; 
physiological and biochemical studies are being made of parents and their schizo- 
phrenic children who are patients at the Clinical Center; and the Laboratory of 
Socio-Environmental Studies has carried out several studies of the families of 
schizophrenic patients, in the community and at St. Elizabeths Hospital. These 
investigations have uncovered important new data about the effect of family rela- 
tions and attitudes on the response of the patient to treatment, and his reinte- 
gration into the family and the community. 


OTHER BASIC RESEARCH 


Fundamental studies on the structure, function, and metabolism of the 
nervous system in health and in disease are going forward at the Institute and 
in research laboratories throughout the country. Already promising results are 
beginning to appear. As an example, a number of neurophysiologists, working 
independently of one another, have arrived at a remarkable conclusion about the 
mechanism of neural impulse. Hitherto, it had been supposed that nerve cells 
worked on an “all-or-none” basis: given a sufficient stimulus, a uniform impulse 
was transmitted; if the stimulus was insufficient, no impulse was transmitted. 
It has now been ascertained that there are graded response mechanisms at both 
ends of the nerve cell—at the neuron receptor endings and dendrites and at the 
axon terminations—which permit the accumulation of a variety of weak stimuli 
that later lead to impulse transmission when the threshold is reached. This 
mechanism allows for graded neuronal responses—and allows neuronal junec- 
tions to perform complex integrations. This discovery helps to explain a great 
many complicated cerebral activities which could not be accounted for by previous 
theories. 

Important pioneering research in neurochemistry is also going forward in 
the Institute’s laboratories. Our investigators have recently determined the 
structure of a synthetic analogue of ribonuclei¢e acid which gives important in- 
formation concerning the structure of this naturally occurring substance, believed 
to be a template for the manufacture of highly complex protein molecules so vital 
to growth, function, and repair of the nervous system. By analyzing behavior 
mechanisms in a variety of experimental animals in relation to local brain 
stimulation or destruction, with or without drug intervention it has been possible 
to learn more about the functions of the brain, in health and in disease. Utilizing 
special techniques for the measurement of circulation and oxygen consumption 
in the human brain, investigators are studying the effects of anxiety and of a 
number of psychopharmacologic agents on brain metabolism. Preliminary find- 
ings indicate that anxiety is associated with an increased energy utilization by 
the brain. 

SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


During the past few years, there has been an increase in the number of 
trained mental-health research workers. Besides, research scientists of many 
different disciplines have become more interested in mental health research. 
These increases are reflected in the increased quantity grant applications for 
support of meritorious research projects. 

The number of research applications received during the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1957 reached an unprecedented high. The number of applications 
considered at the November meeting of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council was 100 percent greater than for comparable periods during the past 
2 years. Investigators of proven competence are proposing program research 
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on a broader, long-term basis, and institutions not previously represented among 
Institute grantees are proposing worthwhile studies. As investigators acquire 
more skill in mental-health research, and as methodology and research design 
in this field become perfected, a higher proportion of applications received will 
be able to pass the requirements for grants. 


New trends 


The trend in grants awarded during the past year has been toward larger 
amounts and longer periods of support. During fiscal year 1957, 374 grants 
will have been supported at an average of $19,000 per grant. In addition, 
approximately 20 large-scale grants in excess of $20,000 are being supported 
for studies in psychopharmacology, aging, and other special areas. This de- 
velopment is consonant with the advice of research strategists that the wisest in- 
vestment is in large-scale, long-term, stable support to able investigators who 
are allowed freedom to follow the most promising leads. 

Another new program, originated by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
is the awarding of small grants (under $2,000) to support pilot or exploratory 
studies and promising young investigators, and to stimulate research interest 
in small institutions. Indications are that this program is filling a definite 
need. Some 125 small-grant requests in the field of mental health have been 
received, and about 60 percent of these have been approved. 

Other significant trends in grant-supported projects are the increased empha- 
sis on biologically and physiologically oriented research in mental illness, and 
the broadening base of scientific research disciplines involved in mental-health 
research. These trends are being strengthened by the Institute’s career investi- 
gator program which provides psychiatrists and scientists of other disciplines 
an opportunity to acquire training in disciplines other than their own. 















INCREASING THE RESERVOIR OF TRAINED MANPOWER 


The Institute’s program of training to produce the vitally needed mental-health 
personnel was stepped up sharply during the past year. The amount expended 
for teaching grants was almost doubled over what it had been during fiscal 
year 1956. At present, 241 schools are receiving support for mental-health 
training programs. The number of schools receiving support for instruction in 
graduate psychiatry and clinical psychology increased considerably, and the 
amount of the grants for instruction in all of the mental-health professions has 
been raised so that more training can be supplied. 

The number of trainees jumped from 863 to 1,872 this year, an increase -of 
116 percent. The amount of the stipends was increased to attract more able 
young persons to this field. 

The Institute’s career-teacher program, designed to develop a reservoir of 
educators to train in the mental-health disciplines, is now supporting the devel- 
opment of 28 such specialized individuals, a 75-percent increase over last year. 
The demand for such educators will continue to increase as new mental-health 
programs are developed. 

















Research manpower 


Our program of assisting in the effort to increase manpower to keep pace with 
the increased range of mental-health research has likewise expanded. This 
year we will be supporting an estimated 180 research fellows. The fellowships, 
which encourage research in various scientific specialties and in critical areas 
of mental-health need, have already paid off in terms of available manpower. A 
great majority of former fellows are now in full or part-time research; 20 per- 
cent are now recipients of research grants or are on the National Institutes of 
Health research staff. It is encouraging to note, also, that there has been a 
sharp increase in the demand for research fellowships this year, indicating in- 
ereased interest in mental-health research on the part of promising young 
scientists. 










New trends in training 





A number of important trends in the Institute’s training activities should be 
noted. One is the inception of a training program in the basic sciences such as 
neurochemistry, neurophysiology, and psychopharmacology, which are becoming 
more and more important in mental-health research. Another trend to toward 
the training of workers to provide services in especially critical areas, such as 
aging, retardation, delinquency, alcoholism, and childhood psychoses. 
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In the support of undergraduate psychiatric training in the medical schools, 
the tendency is toward the development of preclinical departments of medical 
psychology as a means of giving the medical student more information about 
the society in which his future patients live and in which he will be treating 
them. At present, grants of about $23,000 each are made to 86 medical training 
centers. 

The National Advisory Mental Health Council has recommended that psy- 
chiatric education in nursing schools be placed on the same basis as in medical 
schools. The psychiatric education of the nurse is about 40 years behind that 
of the medical student, and the need is for psychiatric education integrated 
with obstetric, medical, surgical, and public-health training of the nurse. Of 
the 141 collegiate or 4-year schools of nursing, it is estimated that about 80 
are ready to develop a program on psychiatric aspects of nursing. The Insti- 
tute is providing grants, in amounts up to $15,000, to 40 of these collegiate 
schools of nursing. 

Special pilot projects and evaluation studies are being conducted to assess 
present training methods and to develop new ways of incorporating the latest 
research findings into the training of mental-health personnel. Small grants to 
universities and State mental-health programs ar enabling practicing mental- 
health workers to receive up-to-date information about rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill, care and training of mentally retarded children, prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, and similar important fields. In addition, basic concepts 
from the behavioral sciences are being incorporated into the training of key 
professional people, such as lawyers, ministers, and teachers, who deal with 
important aspects of human behavior. 

Training pays off 


Letters written to the Institute by recipients of traineeships and training 
grants attest to the great need that these grants are filling. Trainee after 
trainee has told us that without support provided by Congress he or she could 
not have entered one of the mental-health disciplines, and all express satisfac- 
tion with their choice of career. 

An unsolicited letter from the head of one department of psychiatry of a large- 
city medical school illustrates the benefits that training programs and entire 
communities can derive from the Institute’s training grants. In this case, the 
medical school’s department of psychiatry set up a full teaching and training 
program in the psychiatric division of the city’s general hospital. Im addition 
to providing training for medical students and residents in inpatient psychiatry, 
the program offers significantly improved services to the patients. Because the 
general hospital is now able to provide short-term psychiatric treatment, the 
admissions to the local, publicly supported mental hospital have decreased 
sharply, with an estimated saving to the taxpayers of at least $200,000 in 1 year. 
The medical school feels that this whole program could not have been possible 
without the gradual development of its department of psychiatry, aided by Insti- 
tute grants over a period of 7 years. News such as this is a sign that we are 
proceeding along lines that are productive and that will, eventually, help create 
the reservoir of mental-health manpower needed to cope with the problems of 
mental illness and related disorders. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The increase in funds available for grants to States for community mental- 
health programs has made it possible to increase the minimum Federal allotment 


from $19,000 to $25,000. Eighteen States receive this minimum. The States 
themselves have, in the meantime, been increasing their own expenditures for 
these purposes and, in some cases, are expanding their efforts into training and 
research as well as service programs. To date, however, 23 States are attempting 
to operate mental-health programs on funds totaling less than $50,000 per year, 
which is the amount estimated to be required for a small State staff or 1 average- 
sized mental health center. 

Nevertheless, there is widespread improvement in the coverage and quality of 
State and local mental health programs. More clinics have been established, and 
preventive programs involving education of and consultation to nonpsychiatrie 
agencies have been instituted. Special mental health services in connection with 
aging, mental retardation, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, and other problem 
areas are being given increased attention. As of the end of fiscal year 1956, 
Federal funds accounted for only 12 percent of the $26 million budgeted by the 
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States for community mental health services. Current State plans indicate an 
increase to $28 million for fiscal year 1957. 

Federal grant money is being used to excellent advantage for all types of 
community menial-health services. In addition, the amount budgeted by the 
States for training has increased to more than $700,000 this fiscal year, an 
increase of almost 100 percent in the past 2 years. 

The Institute’s staff of professional community mental-health consultants has 
been expanded to meet the increasing demands for assistance from the States, 
During 1956, technical-assistance projects were added to the Institute’s tech- 
niques for supplying this assistance. These projects, which utilize conferences 
to present new knowledge and improved methods, are designed to help the States 
move into frontier areas. Six such projects were completed, covering such areas 
as aftercare of mental patients, organization and administration of State mental 
health programs, and public-school approaches to the problems of emotionally 
disturbed children. In addition to these projects, the Institute is initiating 
field demonstrations to illustrate successful ways of providing services in con- 
nection with mental-health education, drug addiction, and posthospital services 
for mental patients. 

The Institute’s Hospital Consultation Service staff surveyed the need for 
mental-health facilities in Alaska, provided consultation to a number of State 
hospitals, and surveyed the facilities for the mentally retarded of one State on 
request of the Governor. Guidelines for evaluating community mental-health 
programs are being set up by the Institute’s professional staff in this area, and 
assistance was provided to a wide range of regional, national, and international 
organizations operating in areas pertinent to mental-health concerns. At the 
Institute’s Mental Health Study Center in Prince Georges County, Md., com- 
munity mental-health studies are continuing on reading disability as a symptom 
of actual or incipient emotional disorder, and on types of community services 
needed by former mental-hospital patients. 


BIOMETRICS RESEARCH 


During the year, one additional State jointed the model reporting area, which 
has as its objective the provision of data on mental-hospital populations that will 
make meaningful comparisons possible. The 18 States now cooperating in this 
project care for about two-thirds of the patients resident in State mental hos- 
pitals in the United States. In addition, eight of these States are contributing 
analytical data on specific groups of patients, following their first admission to 
a mental hospital. 

The Institute is sponsoring a special study, by one of the outstanding schools 
of public health in the country, of the admission patterns of an entire State 
mental-hospital system over a period of 50 years, from 1900 to 1950. This study 
will provide information that will enable us to correlate data on movement in 
and out of hospitals with information on outcome of treatment. Another study 
sponsored by the Institute will provide data on patients admitted to a State hos- 
pital over a period of 40 years. The objective here is to relate patient movement 
in and out of the hospital with social and environmental factors. 

There is similar expansion in the Institute’s activities in the collection and 
analysis of data on persons treated in outpatient psychiatric facilities. The 
Directory of Outpatient Psychiatric Clinies, published last year in cooperation 
with the National Association for Mental Health, compiles information received 
from 95 percent of the 1,234 clinics in the Nation. The Institute’s biometrics 
staff has also provided the States with consultation on methods and techniques 
for collection of data about recipients of psychiatric aid. 


SUMMARY 


Altogether, the prospect for the future in mental health is beginning to be more 
hopeful. The inception of new programs and the steady advances on almost all 
fronts are building up a store of knowledge and an armamentarium of tools and 
personnel which should lead to effective prevention, treatment, and control of 
mental illnesses. 

The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an increase 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon, in 
his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. All right, Doctor, you may proceed. 

Dr. Fenix. Thank you very much. 

There are just a very few remarks I might make to lead into what- 
ever questions you may have to ask me. 

Thanks to the support of the Congress this last year, fiscal year 
1957 has been by far, I think, the biggest year and the greatest year 
for mental health since the passage of the Mental Health Act. 

I think it is a rather interesting coincidence that this week, by both 
congressional resolution and Presidential proclamation, is National 
Mental Health Week. I think it is a coincidence that I should be 
testifying before you this week when this is of such national interest. 

There have been a number of advances. I will pick out only a 
very few and spend a minute or two telling you something about them. 


APPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


There has been a great increase in this past year, 1957, in the number 
of applications received for review for research grants. As a matter 
of fact the number that the Council has reviewed is about 100 percent 
more than it was in the last fiscal year, and they have sarod about 
100 percent more, which means their approval rate remained about 
the same. 

A great majority of our former research fellows of the National 
Institute of Mental Health are now in full- or part-time research. 
About 20 percent of these, I might say, are on the staff of the National 
Institute as investigators. Many more people are receiving training 
in mental health professions than in the past. 


TOTAL SCHOOLS RECEIVING SUPPORT 


Now, 241 schools in the United States are receiving support from us 
for graduate training. This is a 20 percent increase over last year, 
the number of trainees being supported on stipends—— 

Senator Hix. 241 Schools, did you say ? 

Dr. Fetrx. Yes, sir; all receiving support in the training program. 
This is in psychiatry, psychology, social work, nursing, pubitie health 
and in some of the basic sciences, like pharmacology and neuro- 
physiology. 

Senator Hirx. Yes. 


TOTAL DIRECT TRAINEES 


Dr. Feirx. The number of direct trainees has jumped from 863 last 
fiscal year to 1812 this year. This is a 110 percent increase over last 
year. 

Senator Hiri. Of course, in that connection I think it ought to be 
made clear there has been a definite shortage of doctors and psychia- 
trists and men in this field of mental health, isn’t that true? 

Dr. Feirx. That is very true, Senator. 

Senator Hii. One reason you take pride in giving us these figures 
is because the testimony in past years before this committee has shown 
what a shortage there has been, what a really desperate shortage 
there has been in so many of these different categories, is that right? 
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Dr. Ferrx. That is correct, sir. As you will remember, Senator, 
when I had the pleasure of serving together with you on the Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness of the Southern Regional Educational Board, 
a survey was made of that area, which is illustrative of the United 
States as a whole, in which there was about a 50-percent shortage of 
professional people in these categories, which we think is going 
to be 

Senator Pasrorr. On that same point, Doctor, does your full state- 
ment indicate of the 241 schools, the number of people that were 
trained, and in what categories? I mean psychiatrists, as distin- 
guished from social workers, let us say. I mean, where has the 
heavy concentration been—in the top people or in the social workers? 

Dr. Frurx. Well, the larger number have been among psychologists, 
social workers, and nurses, numerically speaking. 

Senator Pastore. Which is to be expected. 

Dr. Ferrx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastors. But I mean the comparative figures are what I 
was interested in. 

Dr. Friix. My statement does not contain that, but I will be very 
happy, if you like to have it for the record. 

Senator Pastore. I think it would be very interesting for the rec- 
ord to show how this money is allocated, and it would help. 

Dr. Frtrx. Very well, sir. 

Senator Hinz. I am glad you asked that, Senator. It is a good 
question, and the record ought to show. It is very interesting to the 
committee to see what we are doing. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 791.) 











TRAINING OF SOCTAL 








WORKERS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 





Senator Pastore. We are not training a lot of social workers, 
a lot of psychiatrists, too ? 

Dr. Frevix. That is true, sir—as well as making grants to medical 
schools, as are Cancer and Heart, to improve the psychiatric training 
of all doctors. I will try to relate this in what I submit for the record. 
There are two ways they get trained. In addition to those trained 
on stipends, we are making grants to departments of psychology, 
psychiatry, et cetera, where many people are being trained who are 
not recipients of our stipend but whose training is much enriched and 
made possible in many cases because of the grant made to the teach- 
ing institution. I think it is to the credit of the Congress that this 
is so, and I would like, if you would agree, to show this in terms of 
total number of people who are receiving training as a result of your 
efforts. 

Senator Pastore. It would be most interesting. 

Senator Hitt. You do that. That will be very fine, Doctor. 

Here are some figures. 

Dr. SHannon. Round figures. 

Dr. Fexrx. Those are round figures, that show the number of people 
receiving stipends. 

Senator Pasrore. I think that we should have something like this 
in the record. 
Dr. Fetix A larger number of people. 


but 
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Senator Hiri. That is not in the statement that you filed? 

Dr. Fexrx. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. I think that is important, and’ Senator Pastore sug- 
gested that go in the record. The fact of the matter is I suggest you 
look that over carefully. If it can be broken down in any more detail, 
you do that. 

Dr. Ferix. We will be happy to do so, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Give us the picture. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


National Institute of Mental Health training grant program, fiscal year 1957 


Number of Estimated 

Discipline graduate total number 
traineeships receiving 

instruction ! 


1, 600 
, 800 


Psychiatry Ad hawk teen 495 
Psychology ‘ iekicnasl 364 1 

Social work 516 3, 200 
Nursing es — 356 28, 000 
Public health, mental health ; mais Seeiednt inane 11 | 30 
Preclinical sciences : ; 70 70 
Medical and osteopathy students __- ate enema - 30. 500 


Total a4 ; . biwe 1, 812 45, 200 


1 Estimated number of persons receiving instruction in both the graduate and undergraduate mental 
health training grant program 


2 Includes undergraduates in schools Where no traineeships are awarded. 
SHORTAGE IN FIELD PSYCHIATRY 


Senator Hix. I have the recollection that there has been such a 
shortage, particularly in the field of psychiatry. 

Dr. Ferx. That is correct. 

Senator Hirz. And you feel we have made some progress in that 
direction. 

Dr. Ferrx. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Definitely. 

Dr. Frerrx. In the time since the Mental Health Act has been in 
operation, the number of members of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, which is a rough index because I would say 95 to 98 percent 
of the psychiatrists of the country belong to the American Psychiatric 
Association, has jumped from 4,600 to nearly 9,300, so there has been 
a significant increase, Of course, the same thing is true here as in 
the case of any valuable product when it comes on the market in 
greater amount. ‘There is a greater demand and so the relative short- 
age still exists. 

Senator Hinx. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitt. Back on the record. 

In that connection, I do not know if you will be expected to have 
those figures today, but I am sure they will be available. If you 
would relate these increases in psychiatrists to the increase in the 
number of doctors, generally, physicians, M. D.’s generally ? 

Dr. Fetrx. All right, sir. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, over a period of time you had this 
increase in number of psychiatrists. What has been the increase in 
the number of doctors in that same period of time? 
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Dr. Ferrx. I am sure we can get that for you. 

Senator Hix. If you can get that without too much trouble, I think 
that might be interesting. 

Dr. Ferrx. We certainly will try to get that for you, Senator. 

Senator Hix. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows ,) 


Increase in number of psychiatrists as compared to all physicians from 1948 to 1956 
, q Pp y . # 


j ; 
Total num- | Total num- | Ratio of psy- | | Total num- | Total num- | Ratio of psy- 
ber of phy- ber of psy- chiatrists i ber of phy- | ber of psy- chiatrists 

siciansin | chiatrists in to all phy- | sicians in | chiatrists in to all phy- 

United | United sicians United United sicians 

States ! | States States ! 


4,678 |_. ....|| 195% 4 218, 522 7, 608 

5, 276 |__- ; || 195 4 4 221, 775 , 347 | 
5 202, 683 | 5, 856 :35 |} 1955____| (2) , 534 | 
4 211, 680 | 6, 481 | :33 || 1956 3 218, 06 9, 295 | 
4 214, 667 | 7,125 | | 


! Total number of is atrists in United States as represented by membership in the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, and as listed in the Directory of the American Psychiatric Association, 1956-57. 

2 No figures available. 

3 Total number of physicians in United States - represented by membership in the American Medical 
Association, and as listed in the Directory of the American Medical Association, 1950 and 1956. 

4 Total number of physicians in United States as reported by the Statistical Abstract of the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1956, p. 78. 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Dr. Fretrx. There has been or if not there will be immediately sub- 
mitted for the record a copy of our Research Highlights, if you wish 
that for the record ? 

Senator Hitt. We want that, by all means. When you say “Re- 
search Highlights,” explain that word “highlights” a little more. 

Dr. Frerix. That is a rather summary statement. Is that what was 
presented to them this morning, Dr. Shannon? 

Senator Hiu. Is that in this report ? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. This has been published completely in the 
House hearing, but this was passed on to the members of the committee 
this morning. 

Senator Hiiu. This is complete in the House hearings? 

Senator Pastore. Is it? 

Senator Hiix. It isa little different. It is a different document. 

Senator Pastore. I see. 

Dr. Frerrx. This is a summary statement, rather brief, of the various 
research advances that have been made in this case in the field of mental 
health. 

Senator Hix. In that connection, I do not want to interrupt your 
orderly procedure, but I think it would be interesting to the members 
of the committee that are here now—and for the record at this point— 
if you would briefly summarize, and I do not necessarily mean to read 
this whole document—but just briefly summarize what you feel has 
been done in progress in the field of mental health. 

Dr. Fretrx. Tell you here or submit it for the record ? 

Senator Hixx. Just briefly summarize it in layman’s language, so 
to speak. 
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PROGRESS IN MENTAL HEALTH 


Dr. Fexix. There have been several quite significant advances this 
year, which I think are of considerable importance, one of them is a 
finding which was made in our own laboratories, which is to the effect 
that contr: iry to what had been thought before, intellectual abilities 
do not cease to develop in later years. 

It has been found, for instance, that the intellectual capacities and 
abilities to learn, if I could put it in a crude sense, continue to increase 
well up over 50 years of age. It used to be thought that when one 
reached about 25 to 30, there was a lev eling off of this dev elopment. 

Senator Hitt. That is very encouraging to some of us. 

Senator Pasrore. There is a little hope for me but not for too long. 

Have you gone over the hump? 

Senator Hii. I thought that might soften you up a little. 

Dr. Frerix. There are one or two ‘interesting sidelights on this, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 


GIFTED INDIVIDUALS’ CAPACITY TO LEARN 


It was found that gifted individuals, that is, these exceptionally 
brilliant people, tend to retain this capacity to learn well beyond the 
average person. This is of considerable significance to all of us, I 
think, in the field of science, because of the need to discover and nur- 
ture this kind of person because of what they can produce for our 
society through their mental capacity. 

Also, it has been found that those who are engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, college professors, scientists, lawyers, doctors, and similar 
people, tend to retain this ability, to continue to increase their intel- 
lectual capacities longer than those who cease to use them at a younger 
age. The latter group tend to atrophy, perhaps, a bit. That is, they 
do not slip back, but they are not so able to increase their intellectual 

capacity. 

Senator Pastore. Before you get off that, how come most prodigies 
peter out after a while? How do you explain that? 

Dr. Fenix. I cannot, Senator. I really cannot. There has been 
some consideration of it but, as a matter of fact, many of them do not 
peter out. A lot of them do, but a lot of the really outstanding brains 
do not. 

Senator Pastore. Would you say it is an exception to the general 
rule or what? 

Dr. Ferix. I really do not have data on which to state it one way 
or the other. But I was thinking of some of the great minds of the 
world, who were great minds when they were quite: young, recognized 
as such. These, of course, one remembers because they continue to be 
great. One reason why some of these brilliant children do not develop 
into brilliant adults, may be because of a lack of opportunity to de- 
velop themselves and to develop the skills that go with it. 

Senator Pasrors. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

acca Hm. Back on the record. 
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STUDY OF MENTALLY RETARDED 


Dr. Suannon. One of the important programs of Dr. Felix’s Insti- 
tute is the study of the mentally retarded. Now, on serious inquiry 
into these children who have deficiencies, and in an attempt to dev elop 
a spectrum of the total child, it turns out that we are no more capable 
of taking advantage of the very bright than we are of remedying the 
very dull. 

One of the difficulties of the total educational resources at the pres- 
ent time is our complete inabilty to handle the very bright individual 
and to attune him to his environment, so that he becomes useful. 

Many of them are rejected by society as being queer and rejected 
by their classmates. 

In answer to your original question, so many prodigies go sour 
because of this concept of rejection that they meet very early in life 
that they are completely incapable of functioning as a social being on 
the same level that they can function as an intellectual being. This 
puts the child apart. 

Dr. Ferrx. This is very true. In fact, in examining some of these 
very brilliant children you sometimes find they have actually tried 
to hold back. They feel they are sort of irritating to their classmates 
because they see things so much more quickly, and sometimes get im- 
patient because the others cannot see through things as rapidly. They 
become irritating to their fellows, and the way they can avoid this 
and be good fellows with their companions is not to be so smart. As 
a result they do not really exercise their capacities to the optimum 
level, with the result that perhaps they do not develop as rapidly as 
they otherwise would. 

If you throw these youngsters in with their peers intellectually, 
they will rub off on one another and they will keep sharp. This, 
then, shows a different kind of picture. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hixxi. Back on the record. 


WORK WITH MENTALLY ILL 


Senator Macnuson. Is not a large part of your work that of work- 
ing with the mentally ill? 

Dr. Fetrx. To answer your question, Senator Magnuson, the prin- 
cipal proportion of our work is dealing with the prodlems of mental 
illness, how it comes about and how to treat it. We have, however, 
one laboratory of child development studying how children develop 
psychologically, how they learn, and so “forth, since knowledge of 
these phenomena is necessary better to understand how mental illness 
occurs. 

We have another laboratory engaged in other programs dealing 
with problems of children and how they live with one another, and 
what this influence may mean to their future mental health or lack 
of it. 

It is my conception that, since this is an arm of the Public Health 
Service, we are interested in health as well as illness. We are inter- 
ested in disease because disease is the absence of health. We have 
to treat disease, but we, ideally, would like to work ourselves out 
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of jobs by making everyone healthy, and then we would not have 
to treat: disease. 

Senator Magnuson. Naturally, you have to do these things and from 
them you learn what you might’ do for those who are mental patients. 
But your main objective is to ) do what you can to cure the patients that 
we call mental cases. 

Dr. Fetrx. That is our main objective. But as you say, in order 
to do this you have to know the background. 

Senator Macnuson. And within the limits of what you can do, 
that is a small part of the program but it may be a necessary part. 
Dr. Ferrx. A necessary part and an important byproduct, if you 
will. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Feirx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I would not want you to think we are appropri- 
ating money to see which child was bright and which was not, unless it 
was some means towards an end, some objective. 

Senator Hitt. You may go ahead, Dr. Felix. 







PHENYLPYRUVIC OLIGOPHRENA 


Dr. Fevix. To-mention one or two other recent research accomplish- 
ments, which might be interesting to you, moving from the field of 
high intellect to low intellect, there has been one type of mental re- 
tardation which has been of considerable interest, known as, I will 
use the long term, phenylpyruvic oligophrena, which is 

Senator Hint. Excuse me—you said you were going to tell us what 
it is? 

Dr. Frertx. This is a type of mental retardation brought about by 
a metabolic defect in the body i in which a substance known as phenyl- 
alanine, which is a constituent of our food, is not broken down to its 
proper end product known as thyrosine. Instead there is developed 
a substance known as phenylpyruvic acid. This is apparently toxic 
to the individual with the result that these people become retarded 
mentally. This has puzzled us for years. The way to prevent it is 
put a person on a diet free of this phenylalanine. This is an unpleas- 
ant kind of diet. ‘There are lots of things you cannot eat because they 
contain this particular substance. 

We have in the last year been able to discover the steps in this break- 
down and to isolate two of the enzymes which facilitate this break- 
down. 

Now we are able to attack this thing from the point of view of sup- 
plying intermediate substances that may facilitate the metaholism of 
this substance to the end product. 

Senator Pastore. Once the damage has been done, can it be re- 
habilitated, once you have made your discovery, or do you prevent it 
in other cases where it might perhaps be susceptible ? 

Dr. Fenix. You can prevent it. If you get it early enough there 
may be a reversal. 

Senator Pastore. Once the damage has been done and if you find the 
cause and remedy it, the rehabilitation is pretty difficult ? 


Dr. Frerix. That is true. It depends on what the damage is, of 
course. 
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BRAIN DAMAGE BY LEAD POISONING 








Senator Pasrore. I heard of an extraordinary case of a child of a 
friend of mine, without mentioning names, and I understand part of 
the condition there was some zinc or lead poisoning. 

Dr. Feitx. That is correct. There is a type of brain damage caused 
by lead poisoning, which comes about in a very interesting way. 

Little children always like to chew on things. If you put young- 
sters in cribs or playpens, they are just high enough that their ‘mouth 
comes up even with the bars and they will chew on them, and they 
would develop lead poisoning from the paint. One of the symptoms 
of lead poisoning is involvement of the brain, with the result these 
children are unable to learn and acquire new knowledge as well as 
normal children did. 

Senator Pasrore. Has any research or any education been done to 
convince the manufacturers not to do such a thing ? 

Dr. Feurx. I believe there has. I believe now that most of these 
children’s cribs and playpens are treated with a lacquer rather than a 
paint. 

Dr. SHannon. There is an industry wide code right now. 

Senator Pastore. It is an industrywide code? 

Dr. Ferrx. It is a leadfree type of lacquer or something. 
Dr. SHannon. It also has to do with toys. 


FLAKING HOUSE-PAINT PROBLEM IN BALTIMORE 


Dr. Deartne. The problem still exists to some extent, and there were 
some problems in Baltimore, from flaking house paint. Some children 
were injured by that, and the Baltimore Health Department has been 
working especially to eliminate this hazard. We are not completely 
out of the woods, although the putting of lead in paint where children 
are exposed to it has been. pretty well eliminated. 

Senator Pastore. Have we developed any data or statistics on how 
many young people we have that have been retarded because of lead 
poisoning, and whether or not there is a program on a national scale, 
or a national program, to give proper education to parents or to 
pediatricians that are dealing with cases of this kind? Are we in that 
at all? 

Dr. Fevrx. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Dr. SuHannon. I would say the pediatricians are very aware of it. 
I think if you notice most of the advertising that has to do with in- 
fants’ toys and things that infants have contact with that the public 
knows about this hazard because it is specifically labeled “lacquer or 
paint does not contain lead,” or something of that sort, and I think 
there is a very good awareness of this. 

As Dr. Dearing pointed out, the problem is still with us because 
lead has been so commonly used in this, that, or the other thing, and 
we do not know actually whether they are substituting titanium now 
for lead. We have not had enough experience with titanium to know 
all the long-term effects of that. 

There is no national program, as such, nor would there be a national 
roster where one could look at and find out, because mental retarda- 
tion is something that is, at the present time, in a similar position to 
the situation in the neurological disease 5 to 10 years ago. It is some- 
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thing that families still tend to be ashamed of and conceal to protect 
the child. 

So, there are many people who are mentally retarded for one reason 
or another that would never be put on a roster. 

Dr. Ferrx. In fact, it would probably be more proper to speak of 
mental retardation as a class of conditions 

Dr. SHannon. The Doctor points out that there is no evidence that 
titanium can cause these mental illnesses. 

Senator Hitz. Does the paint have to be taken orally, in the mouth 
of the child ? 

Dr. Fevrx. That is the common avenue. I do not believe that there 
is any other way. 
Dr. Suannon. You can absorb it extensively through the skin. 














DANGER OF SPRAYING PAINT 


Dr. Dearing. Painters have to protect both the skin and mouth. 
When paint is used in spray guns, one can inhale it, and the accom- 
panying hazards are known and there are measures to protect against 
them although every once in a while someone gets off base. The 
problem of accident prevention was explained to you by the Bureau 
of State Services. The Children’s Bureau had an interest in this for 
a long time with public and professional information as to protecting 
children from this hazard. 

Dr. Freiix. I might mention 1 or 2 others. I know your time is 
pressing and I do not want to utilize too much of your time. 









TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 




















You might be interested in some of the new knowledge about some 
of the tr anquilizing drugs, as to what we have been doing in the 
last year. 

Our addiction research center at Lexington, Ky., which is one of the 
laboratories in the Institute, is studying these drugs, and found that 
at least two of them, chlorpromazine and reserpine, are not addictives. 
They will not cause addiction. This is a question that has been raised. 

Senator Magnuson. Doctor, maybe you would not want to give an 
expert opinion on this, so it can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitz. Back on the record. 

Senator Magnuson. In your work, when you speak of tranquilizers, 
that it is new and it is something people are vitally interested in, there 
are two types, the word “tranquilizer” is being used quite loosely today. 

A doctor does prescribe tranquilizers of which there are some com- 
mon names, but there are others that are being advertised all over the 
radio now, and television, that you can get without a doctor’s pre- 
scription. 

Now, the Federal Trade Commission is starting a drive on that, 
because we gave them some extra money to do it. 

What I want to say is this: When you speak of tranquilizers, in 
relation to mental patients, you are talking only about those drugs 
that would necessarily have to have a doctor’s preseripion ? 

Dr. Frvix. That is correct, Senator. I am speaking about those 
drugs. 

Senator Magnuson. A lot of people do not know that. 
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Dr. Ferrx. I am speaking about those drugs which have an action 
on the brain, causing the brain or some part “of it to function differ- 
ently, and the result of it is the patient is more calm. 

There are many other substances 

Senator Magnuson. The only thing I ever have known about was 
bromides. 

Dr. Fewrx. That is right. It is a popular term that the public has 
applied to several kinds of substances. 

Senator Maenuson. That does not act on the brain particularly; 
does it? 

Dr. Feurx. Not particularly. 

Senator Maenuson. It calms you down. 

Dr. Fexrx. It calms you down. 


ANTIHISTAMINES 


Many of these drugs you are speaking about now are some of the 
old remedies, the old sedativ es, and so forth. Another group of drugs 
that has somewhat this effect are the antihistamines. You may re- 
member when people started taking antihistamines for colds, that it 
was found unwise for some people to drive a car after they had taken 
them, particularly if they took too much because they would get 
drowsy, and did not seem to be so alert. 

I cannot speak with certainty on this point, but I have been given to 
understand by some people whom I think should know that some of 
these drugs that are called tranquilizers that can be taken without a 
doctor's prescription fall into the antihistamine series. As I say, this 
is not a statement that I can make factually. 

Senator Magnuson. We understand. 

Dr. Ferrx. This is my understanding in the matter. 


HABIT-FORMING ASPECTS OF TRANQUILIZERS 


Senator Magnuson. Would you care to make a statement as to 
the habit-forming aspect of these tranquilizers, because this involves 
this whole problem of Government regulations in some of these fields, 

Are the tranquilizers prescribed by doctors habit forming? 

Dr. Ferrx. As I said a moment ago, Senator, we know now that two 
classes of these drugs—a group known as chlor promazine, and a group 
known as reserpine, the first is known by several trade names, one of 
which is thorazine; reserpine is known under such names as serpasil. 
These two classes of drugs are not addictives. 

There is a new class with the technical name of meprobamate: one 
trade name is miltown—we do not know whether it is addictive or not. 
We do not know because we have not had time to study it. We do not 
mean by this to imply in any way that it is. I cannot at this time 
say with certainty that it is not. We know the first two are not, as a 
result of our study. 

Senator Macnuson. So, if the public were asking of Government 
involved in this research, such as you are in your division, “What 
about these new tranquilizers?” you would suggest that they not only 
have a doctor’s prescription, but they be taken with care? 
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NONREFILLABLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


Dr. Feirx. I would suggest they not only have a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion and be taken with care, but I would suggest further that they be 
taken on what is known as a nonrefillable prescription ; that is, in order 
to get a refill you have to get a new prescription. This would prevent 
long-term use without the person checking back to see what his condi- 
tion is. 

Senator Hitz. Dr. Dearing? 

Dr. Deartne. I would like to add to what Dr. Felix said about addic- 
tion, and point out that addiction, used in a fairly technical sense, is 
that there are certain qualifications. It means physical dependence, it 
means the dose has to be increased. Those are two requirements in an 
addiction drug. That does not take account of psychological depend- 
ence, and as to these tranquilizers, you do not require tolerance, and you 
do not have to increase the dose and do not get physically sick if the 
drugs are taken away. 

People may become psychologically dependent on them. 

Senator Magnuson. Like smoking or drinking coffee. 

Dr. Deartnc. So there is a tendency for people to lean on that crutch 
sometime although it is not addicting in the medical sense. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Not to belabor this subject, but you said two did 
not lead to addiction in the sense Dr. Dearing said. Would you need 
a prescription on that? 

Dr. Ferrx. Yes, sir. You would need a prescription on any of the 
tranquilizing drugs, truly tranquilizing in the sense that I tried to 
describe a moment ago. 

Senator Hm. You say you need a prescription. You mean refill, 
too, as well as for the original package or bottle or whatever it is. 

Dr. Fexrx. I cannot. speak with certainty about that in all States, 
Mr. Chairman. In many States this is true. I am not sure about all. 
I think that it is probably true, but I cannot say with certainty—I am 
not sure. 

FORUM MAGAZINE ARTICLE ON TRANQUILIZERS 


Senator Hu. Before you move on, I might say Dr. Van Slyke 
kindly brought to our attention there is an excellent review article on 
tranquilizers in Fortune magazine for May. He feels we would find 
it interesting to read. 

Dr. Ferrx. I might mention one other development in this field. 

Senator Pastore. Who wrote it ? 

Senator Hitz. Dr. Reed wrote it, I believe. 

Dr. Van Styxe. I am not sure about the author. 

Senator Macnuson. The reason I pose these questions, is that the 
Government does have, whether you like it or not, a great responsibility 
in this particular field. 

Dr. Fevtx. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Both running from false advertising to the 
effect upon people. 

Dr. Feirx. That is correct, sir; that is right. 
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DISCOVERIES ON CHLORPROMAZINE 


One other finding, and then I will not belabor this point any more. 
With chlorpromazine we have found something very interesting, which 
may lead us to some other work which may be quite important. We 
have found that chlorpromazine acts differently in vahilaehecian 
one kind of mental illness, sometimes called dementia praecox, than in 
so-called normals. 

In schizophrenics, both motor performance, skills with your hands, 
and psychological performance, is improved under chlorpromazine. 
In normal individuals both of these types of performance are impaired. 
although the motor is impaired more than the psychological. This 
is an entirely different set of phenomena in the sick person than in 
the well person, which leads us to look further into what can be physio- 
logically or chemically different in the schizophrenic than in the nor- 
mal. And this is an exciting finding, which we want to follow up on. 

Senator Pastore. This question I should like to ask you, Doctor: 
Now, does it mean that this remedy is temporary—only as long as the 
drug lasts in the individual—or does it have a permanent effect ¢ 


USE OF TRANQUILIZERS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Dr. Fenix. So far as we know, at the present time, Senator Pastore, 
these drugs do not cure the basic illness. The drugs may get the 
patients over into a more quiet situation, or the drugs may produce 
at least temporarily, less disturbed manifestations of illness, so that 
the patients are more amenable to treatment. But the drugs do not 
cure or alter the fundamental disorder, whatever it is. This is not 
to say that these are not extremely valuable drugs. They have really 
revolutionized the care of patients in our mental hospitals. 

Senator Pasrorr. But you have to keep prescribing them in order 
to keep the condition and the improvement that you achieve ? 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Saannon. Dr. Felix did not understand the point I wanted 
him to make. That is that in schizophrenia, and Dr. Felix can correct 
me if I get wrong in my mental-health phase, there are very acute 
episodes that are impossible to touch by ordinary means of treatment, 
and with heavy utilization for relatively short periods of time it is 
possible to get some of these people over their acute hump and return 
them to society without further use of the drug. And the general 
feeling is, I believe, that the termination of the acute illness in a 
short period of time is one of the very beneficial things that is so 
highly desirable. 

Dr. Fe.rx. That is very true. I have seen this happen many times, 
in which they are acutely ill, and you get them over this particular 
hump, and they go on very well. 

And in some cases I have seen this work to the point where they do 
not need hospitalization at all. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other developments that are in the 
highlights. I can touch on them if you wish. 

Senator Huu. You are putting those in the record, are you not? 

Dr. Ferrx. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. All right. Put them all in, Doctor. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH, 1956 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health 


NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 


Significanee of “graded response mechanism” 


Recently several neurophysiologists, working independently of one another, 
have determined hitherto-unrecognized aspects of nerve-cell performance. Their 
findings are basic to interpretation of all brain function, from the simplest to the 
most complex. Until recently, it had been supposed that nerve cells transmitted 
impulses on an all-or-nothing basis; a stimulus, or preceding nerve impulse, 
either yielded a standard nerve response or nothing. 

Now it is recognized that graded responses occur at each end of a nerve cell, 
where it acts as a receiver and where it acts as a transmitter of messages. 
These responses are local and cumulative, accurately grading impinging stimuli 
which they code into all-or-nothing impulses for long-distance transmission. At 
the other end of the same cell, these signals are decoded into graded responses 
which converge upon the next group of cells along with messages from still other 
remote parts of the brain. 

Certain integrative aspects of the nervous system now known to be produced 
by the graded response tissue at each end of the nerve cell had previously been 
ascribed to the narrow junctional zone lying between cells. It is now recognized 
for the first time that the living, working membranes of a given cell are sub- 
stantially different according to whether they function like complex computing 
machines (at the cell’s ends) or reliable distance conductors (from one end of 
the cell to the other). 

The importance of this discovery lies in the fact that it is the neural endings, 
containing the graded mechanism, which are apparently the seat of our most 
complex mental activity and which are the areas affected by drugs. A great 
deal of cerebral and neural activity, too complicated to be explained by the 
all-or-none theory of transmittal, can be much more clearly understood in the 
light of this new insight into a basic mechanism of neurophysiology 























































New tools of neurophysiological research 


In connection with this investigation of the individual nerve cell’s activity, 
an Insitute engineer has developed an improved high impedance amplifier, a 
superior tool for the sensitive job of studying individual neuronal activity in 
basie neurophysiological studies. 

Another improvement in research methods lies in the development of new 
means. of recording and using the large amounts of information involved in the 
correlation of behavior with physical and physiological states of animal subjects. 
This correlation is a necessary part of the project of brain-mapping by electrical 
stimulation and recording which is in progress at the Institute, as scientists 
continue te-find and investigate the regions of the brain involved in fright, rage, 
pleasuré, compulsive anxiety, sleep and other physchological states. One tenta- 
tive conclusion which has been drawn from this exploration of the geography 
of the brain is that there appear to be no sharp distinctions between sensory 
(impression-receiving) areas of the brain and motor (movement-controlling) 
areas. The entire cerebral cortex appears to be sensorimotor in nature; every 
area of the cortex seems to be capable of receiving impressions and moving at 
least small groups of muscles. Each new finding of investigators in this field 
brings us a step closer to knowing just how and where in the brain our perceptions 
are registered and our actions motivated. This information is essential if we 
are to understand what happens physiologically when drugs, biochemical faults, 
or environmental stress cause misperceptions or abnormal actions. 


Cerebral blood flow and metabolism 


Work has continued during the past year on studies of blood flow through the 
brain and brain utilization of blood-borne oxygen and glucose. In these studies, 
cerebal blood flow and metabolism have been measured as they vary with 
increasing age, with anxiety and other emotional changes, and with physiological 
alterations and the introduction of various drugs into the hody. 
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Studies are underway to attempt to quantify anxiety and emotional states 
so that significant correlations can be made between these states and altera- 
tions in blood flow and metabolism in the brain. Through these studies, scientists 
hope to learn more about the physical and metabolic changes which accompany 
changes in mental activity and behavior. 


Local blood flow in the brain 


The validity of a recently developed technique for measuring blood circulation 
in 28 separate structures of brain and spinal cord has been demonstrated during 
the past year by a series of experimental studies on cats. The changes in quan- 
tity of blood flowing to various local areas in the cats’ brains have been shown 
to bear a direct relationship to stimulation of those areas. With this correlation 
established, the door has been opened to further study of the relationship 
between overt behavior and emotional states and the physiology and metabolism 
of the brain. 

This technique of measurement of local blood flow in the brain has particular 
experimental significance since it may show widely varied distributions of 
blood in the brain in two different behavioral or emotional situations even though 
the total amount of blood flowing through the brain may be identical. 


PSYCHOPH ARMACOLOGY 


Scientists in the field of mental health are devoting more of their attention 
to drugs—used both as therapeutic agents and as tools for reserach, Within 
the past year a psychopharmacology service center has been established within 
the research grants and fellowships branch of the National Institute of Health 
to administer a $2 million congressional appropriation for drug research. Per- 
sonnel of this center are already at work screening applications for research 
grants, reviewing the entire field of drug reseach in order to single out areas 
needing special attention, giving technical assistance and advice to scientists 
engaged in drug research, developing plans for intensive and extensive clinical 
tests of psychopharmacologic agents, and establishing a file of information 
covering past and on-going research and future drug research plans. 


Tranquilizing drugs 


A great deal more work, including both detailed studies of small groups of 
patients and larger clinical trials will be needed to achieve a real understanding 
of modes of action and the assets and liabilities of the tranquilizing agents, 
together with a more detailed knowledge of their specific therapeutie indications. 
It is expected that broadly based, definitive, and well-controlled clinical tests 
will be launched in the near future. 

The results of the many separate investigations of the tranquilizers that have 
been made to date are not always in agreement. The reason for this may be 
that many of these studies, because of situations beyond the control of individual 
investigators, have been carried out in a great variety of situations, involving 
noncomparable patient populations, and using widely differing experimental 
designs. 

Some experimenters report remarkable improvement in the condition of pa- 
tients under tranquilizing drug therapy. Others report that many of the psy- 
chotic symptoms are eased, but that the basic pathology remains unchanged. 

There were an estimated 7,000 fewer mental patients in the public hospitals of 
the Nation at the end of fiscal year 1956 than at the end of fiscal year 1955. This 
is encouraging. We are in the process of developing projects to determine the 
basis and significance of this decrease. 


Widespread popular use of tranquilizers 


The extent to which tranquilizing drugs are being prescribed for the tensions 
and anxieties of everyday life calls for extended research into the effects of 
the drugs on normally functioning people. Of a number of different types of 
drugs so far tested, one Institute scientist has found chlorpromazine, a popular 
tranquilizer, to be the only one which seriously interferes with performance on a 
specially designed continuous performance test. Another investigator has con- 
cluded that chlorpromazine has approximately the same effect as an equivalent 
therapeutic dosage of secobarbital (a widely used barbiturate) in impairing the 
performance of normal subjects on a number of psychological tests. Motor 
tasks are the ones in which performance is most severely impaired, while simple 
intellectual and perceptual tasks show relatively little performance impairment. 
An important study performed by an Institute grantee has investigated the ef- 
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fects of brain lesions and drugs on normal and neurotic cats and monkeys. 
One conclusion of this study is that it is extremely difficult and frequently mis- 
leading to state or predict the effects of any drug on any organism without con- 
sidering the organism’s genetic characteristics, past experience, biologic status, 
and current physical and social milieu. 


Drug research as a tool of investigation 


Perhaps the greatest value of drug research in the field of mental health 
will ultimately lie in the ability of drugs to reveal to us more about the basic 
causes and mechanisms of mental illness. Evidence mounts that some bio- 
chemical fault or metabolic or physiological error is involved in predisposing 
people to or precipitating them into psychotic states. If chemical agents can 
initiate or alleviate phychoses, it is possible that chemical faults or imbalances 
in the body may be implicated in producing them. 


Continued LSD research 


The search continues for a physiological root of mental illness. One of the 
more promising avenues of investigation involves the continued study of LSD 
(lysergic acid diethylamide), a drug which produces psychoticlike symptoms in 
normal people. The advantage of this drug is that individuals who take it are 
able to remember and describe their feelings when the effects of LSD are dissi- 
pated. Experiments attempting to demonstrate the efficacy of the tranquilizers 
in treating LSD-induced psychosis have proved inconclusive. Volunteers were 
given small amounts of LSD and the two tranquilizers, chlorpromazine and 
reserpine, at different times. The chlorpromazine reduced the intensity of the 
LSD reaction, whereas reserpine seemed to enhance the LSD psychosis. Another 
drug, whose value in treating psychotic patients is still under study, had no 
effect on the LSD reaction. It was hoped that the LSD volunteers would react 
to these drugs in the manner that mentally ill individuals appear to react to 
them. 

The site of the action of LSD in the nervous system is still to be determined. 
Institute scientists have demonstrated during the past year, however, that, con- 
trary to earlier belief, the LSD effect cannot satisfactorily be explained by its 
antagonistic effects on blood levels of serotonin, a vasoconstrictor Substance 
found in the brain. Also demonstrated during the past year was that dosages 
of LSD sufficient to produce hallucinations and other mental symptoms do not 
produce consistently demonstrable changes in the electrical activity of the 
brain. With each elimination of possible sites and mechanisms of the drug’s 
action we come closer to definitive knowledge of the complex physiology of the 
nervous system and an understanding of its disorders. An Institute scientist 
is currently investigating the strong presumption that LSD acts by stimulating 
the hypothalamus, a subdivision of the forebrain. 


Possible biochemistry of mental illness 


Since several of the drugs which produce psychoticlike symptoms have in their 
molecular structure certain methyl groups linked to a nitrogen, sulphur, or 
oxygen atom, some Institute investigators are studying the biologic methylations 
occurring naturally in the body, in order to discover whether an abnormally 
functioning body can produce nitrogen, sulfur, or oxygen-linked methyl com- 
pounds, similar to those existing in the psychotomimetic drugs, which may be at 
the root of some mental illness. A number of similar investigations of possible 
biochemical factors in mental illness are being pursued by grantees in institutions 
across the country. 

In another investigation of the basic chemistry of the body, a broadly or- 
ganized program of study of the polyribonucleitides—basic proteins of living 
tissue—is being carried on by Institute researchers. For any well-based and 
meaningful conclusions to be reached in the future about the role of the body’s 
biochemistry in mental illness, an understanding of the structure and function 
of the polyribonucleitides will be extremely useful, if not indispensable. These 
complex proteins are thought to be central agents in the genetic process. Since 
they are basic components of the cells of the nervous system, any knowledge of 
the part they play in the physiological process will not only greatly illuminate 
our knowledge of the normal functioning of the nerve cell and the mechanism of 
cell heredity, but will also help us to understand the hereditary aspects of such 
disorders of the nervous system as mental retardation and various psychotic 
states. 
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DRUG ADDICTION 





Testing drugs 


The addiction research center in the Public Health Service hospital at Lexing- 
ton has continued its program of determining the addicting properties of pain- 
relieving drugs as they are developed. During the year 14 new pain-relieving 
drugs were tested, 11 of which had some addicting liability. 

Preliminary research being, conducted to determine the effects of acute and 
chronic administrations, as well as abrupt withdrawal of drugs upon the func- 
tioning of the central nervous system, provide some evidence that meprobamate 
has addicting qualities. One patient (out of three) had a convulsion after 
withdrawal of the drug. This substantiates occasional clinical reports of 
seizures when patients were taken off this drug. Monkeys who were withdrawn 
from chlorpromazine suffered grand mal-type seizures and behavior very sug- 
gestive of hallucinations. 


Barbiturate addiction levels 


Basie research on barbiturates provided evidence that volunteers on a daily 
dose of 6 grains of Seconal or Nembutal for several weeks showed no signs of 
physical dependence following withdrawal of the drugs. Psychological depend- 
ence on barbiturates at this level does occur and may lead individuals to take 
physically addicting quantities daily. 

Chronic barbiturate and alcoholic intoxication 

Preliminary findings indicate a physiological relationship between chronic 
barbiturate and chronic alcoholic intoxication. Dogs intoxicated with barbitu- 
rates were given alcohol for 2 weeks or more as a substitute for the barbiturate; 
when the alcohol was withdrawn, none of the dogs had convulsions and only one 
suffered from abstinence syndrome. Since the alcohol partially suppressed the 


expected abstinence syndrome, it can be concluded that the two drugs are physi- 
ologically related. 








SPEEDING DISCHARGE FROM MENTAL HOSPITALS THROUGH IMPROVED STAFFING 








As a result of revealing exploratory work in the field, great interest has re- 
cently been generated in the study of how improved staff and more effective 
administration can speed the rate of discharge from mental hospitals. 

Under study by a number of investigators are such staff and administrative 
problems as the effects on patients of the total hospital environment, the roles 
of hospital personnel in psychotherapy, and the statistics of admission, dis- 
charge, and readmission in mental hospitals and of posthospital treatment of 
mental patients. 


Statistical studies of mental hospitals 


In one of a number of statistical and epidemiological studies it is carrying on 
with the cooperation of State mental health authorities in hospitals and institu- 
tions, the Biometrics Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health is 
establishing a breakdown of length of stay in a hospital for the mentally de- 
ficient by age group, diagnosis group and I. Q. group of patients. Differences 
in median length of stay by various categories may well lead to more efficient 
administrative handling of patients by these categories. 

Two other projects are underway in which the patterns of admission, dis- 
charge, and readmission in State mental hospitals will be tabulated and ana- 
lyzed. The aim of both these studies is to relate these patterns of hospital 
populations with patients’ age, sex, urban-rural residence, usual and last occu- 
pation, marital status, diagnosis, changes in diagnosis following hospitalization, 
therapies used, and a number of other variables, over a long period of time. 
The results of these statistical studies should give us great insight into the rela- 
tionships between patient and socioenvironmental factors and the movement of 
patients into and out of mental hospitals, and will undoubtedly influence future 
administrative techniques and admission and discharge policies in mental hos- 
pitals. Combined with its other advisory, consultative, and statistical services, 
these Biometrics Branch activities will have the effect of giving a much clearer 
and more uniform picture of mental illness in the Nation, and will provide 
guidelines in the evaluation of metal hospital operations and point up prob- 
lems of hospital staffing and administration which require intensified study. 
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Studies of ward environment 


Within the clinical investigations program of the Institute a number of inter- 
disciplinary studies of the effects of hospital milieu on patients are being 
“arried on, both at the clinical center and at St. Elizabeths Hospital. One such 
study involves the relationship of the patient’s family with the patient and with 
the program of hospital treatment. Others are concerned with such problems 
as the structure of the hospital ward and its effects on patients, and the social 
life of the hospitel patient. One investigator is studying the way in which 
patients adapt to hospital wards and the consequences of this adaptation to the 
rehabilitation process. Another is relating the perceptions and attitudes of 
nurses and aids concerning given psychiatric patients with the quality of their 
functioning with these patients. Such introspective studies of the attitudes of 
hospital personnel have extremely significant implications for the establishment 
of the hospital ward as a therapeutic community. 


Rehabilitation study 


In the Professional Services Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health a major study of the use of rehabilitation and rehabilitation personnel 
in a large State mental hospital has moved into the stage of data analysis. 
The conclusions of this study, too, should have important effects in increasing 
the quality and speed of hospital treatment of the mentally ill. 

A number of research grantees are also attacking the problems involved 
in improving mental hospital staffing and administrative techniques. 


A test for therapists 


In one study, investigators have established a test which classifies therapeu- 
tie workers with disturbed children into three groups, and on the basis of this 
classification shows promise of being able to predict the success of individuals 
in doing this work. Any improvement in means of predicting the probable 
success of staff members in mental hospitals and clinics will naturally facilitate 
and improve treatment of the mentally disturbed. 

Another investigation concerns itself with the functions of all the members 
of the mental hospital staff. From this project have come studies of basic 
hospital philosophies and policies of patient treatment and care, and search- 
ing analyses of the roles of the psychiatrist, the psychiatric nurse, the psy- 
chiatric aid, and the patient’s family in the treatment process. Included in 
these studies are recommendations for choice and training of staff members 
which will be most effective in transforming what is too often a custodial 
institution into a healing community with a vastly increased rate of patient 
discharge. 

TRAINING 


Studies of staffing patterns and attitudes will have practical results, how- 
ever, only insofar as well-trained and competent people are available to staff 
the mental hospitals of the Nation. At this moment, our ability to produce 
these personnel is far outstripped by the demands being made for their services. 


Increase in training grants 


In its training program, the Training and Standards Branch of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health is attempting to alleviate the critical short- 
ages of trained therapists, teachers, and research workers. The past year has 
seen a great increase in the number, extent of support, and geographical dis- 
tribution of grants approved by the Training and Standards Branch. There 
has been a 116 percent increase in the number of traineeships in fiscal year 
1957, from 863 to 1,872. Career teaching grants have increased from 16 tb 
28, and the number of schools receiving support for mental health training in- 
ereased from 200 to 241 over fiscal year 1956. Almost twice as much money is 
being devoted to training mental health personnel during fiscal year 1957 as 
during 1956. In every area of training 1957 is marking new highs in achieve- 
ment. 

New areas in training 

Until this year, training grants have been concentrated almost. exclusively 
in the vitally important areas of psychiatry, clinical psychology, psychiatric 
nursing, psychiatric social work, and public health mental health. Now, in 


addition to expanded aid in these areas, new fields of study are receiving mental 
health training support. 
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This year has been the start of a program to train scientists in disciplines 
equipping them for careers of basic research in mental health—disciplines 
like neurochemistry, neurophysiology, and psychopharmacology. 

Another significant trend is the extension of support for psychiatric training 
of undergraduates in medical and nursing schools. In the nursing schools 
especially there is an urgent need for course work in some basic psychiatric 
principles. The profound psychological implications of general medical and 
nursing care are becoming increasingly apparent; too few of the Nation’s physi- 
cians and nurses are able to cope adequately with the psychological accompani- 
ments and consequences of physical illness. A program of training like that 
being supported will add an often desperately needed dimension of normal 
medical care. 

Pilot studies are being undertaken in yet another area of mental health train- 
ing. The Training and Standards Branch has instituted a series of investiga- 
tory studies to discover the best methods of incorporating significant mental 
health concepts and information into the curricula of teachers colleges and law 
schools in the belief that teachers and lawyers will by this means both deepen 
their understanding of and ability to help the people with whom they deal and 
exert a powerful pressure in the direction of community mental health. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Metabolic studies 


Scientists at NIMH working in the area of amino-acid metabolism have been 
able to separate into two components the enzymes which convert phenylalanine 
to tyrosine. This discovery is of unique interest because it is thought that 
imperfections in this conversion are involved in phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, a 
disease which causes severe mental retardation. Knowledge of the chemical 
constituents of these enzymes will give us a greater understanding of their 
mechanism of action. With this understanding, it is conceivable that we will 
be able to prevent phenylpyruvic oligophrenia by dietary means or enzyme 
therapy if the condition is detected before irreversible brain damage has been 
done. These preventive measures will aid the body in the normal carrying out 
of the phenylalanine to tyrosine conversion. 

There is also considerable evidence that unbalance in the metabolism of 
amino acids occurs in a number of mental and neurological diseases. In another 
type of metabolic study being supported by a research grant preliminary find- 
ings indicate the presence of metabolites in the urine of many mentally deficient 
persons that are not found in the urine of normal persons. Work on the 
identification of these unknown compounds is now in process. 


Diagnostic tool 


A new technique, the continuous performance test (CPT) has been de- 
veloped at NIMH which may permit differentiation of brain-damaged individuals 
from those whose behavior is disturbed due to other causes. 

The CPT requires the person being tested to perform simple visual recogni- 
tion tasks for a limited time. It requires a minimal motor response (depressing 
a key—no verbal response). Although the tasks are relatively simple the 
person tested must be constantly alert in order to avoid errors in performance. 

When tested on the CPT, those with known brain damage performed more 
poorly than defectives diagnosed as familial, even though both samples were 
matched in terms of overall intelligence and age. The second group consisted of 
children of normal intelligence. In this group, children with brain damage 
(cerebral palsy) performed more poorly on the test than children without brain 
damage. Finally, in the third group, comprising adults of normal intelligence, 
those with brain damage performed more poorly than those without brain damage. 

While scientists have just begun to work with the CPT, there are some prac- 
tical applications of their work. The CPT may serve as a clinical instrument 
for aiding in the diagnosis of between 20 and 25 percent of the institutionalized 
mental defectives about whom little is known. 

Children with cerebral palsy, it is generally agreed, suffer from damage in 
those areas of the brain that serve motor abilities. It has been diffieult to 
ascertain whether these children were suffering from damage in other areas of 
the brain. 

The fact that these children performed more poorly on the CPT than normal 
children suggests that brain damage is not confined to the motor areas of the 
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brain. These factors, if confirmed and amplified, could alter present treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for such children. 


New areas of research 


Among the research grants relating to mental retardation awarded in the 
past year, four are pioneering new approaches to the problem : 

(1) A diagnostic study of the play behavior of retarded, normal, and 
schizophrenic children is being conducted in an attempt to provide for more 
accurate differential diagnosis of childhood disorders. 

(2) A research project is assessing the psychological functioning of mentally 
retarded children along a number of dimensions, including sensory and motor 
process, perceptual functioning, reasoning and memory. Such data will be of 
inestimable value in developing effective training programs. 

(3) Another research project relates to the hereditary aspects of mental 
retardation. It utilizes a unique collection of intelligence tests on individual 
families for a period of three generations, the most comprehensive data of 
its kind available today. 

(4) In another study, a group of normal, retarded, and superior children will 


be observed in an effort to determine the learning processes employed by each 
group. 


Preliminary report on NARC research survey 


The long-range research survey of the causes of mental retardation undertaken 
by the National Association of Retarded Children, with partial support from 
NIMH, has progressed more rapidly than was anticipated. Dr. Richard Masland, 
whose main concern is the biological aspects of mental retardation, has visited 
a number of research centers in the United States and foreign countries to 
review the research being done, to see how much of it is either directly or in- 
directly concerned with the problems of mental retardation, to find promising 
new areas for research, and to determine how the NARC can promote greater 
activity in these fields. 

In his preliminary report he outlines three important areas in which research 
developments can be anticipated: The recognition and evaluation of the genetic 
or constitutional forms of mental retardation; detection of factors interfering 
with normal prenatal development; and development of techniques for the 
prevention and treatment of the complications of delivery including prematurity, 
jaundice, asphyxia, and birth injury. 

For some time there has been the suspicion that proper nutrition was an im- 
portant etiological factor in intelligence. Although there has been no direct 
proof of this hypothesis, a number of different studies which Dr. Masland re- 
ported on do provide supporting evidence of the pathological effects of deficient 
diet on development of intellect. Controlled studies on socioeconomically de- 
prived segments of the population have shown that dietary supplements of 
vitamins and calcium for pregnant women resulted in a significant increase in 
the I. Q. of the children they subsequently bore. Surveys have shown that 
English children born during World War II when mothers were given balanced 
diets under rationing, were, healthier, physically and mentally, than English 
children born at other times or children born in other countries during the war. 
There is a substantial body of research in the United States also that gives evi- 
dence of the importance of adequate nutrition in order to avoid deleterious path- 
ological effects on intellect. 

The second phase of this survey dealing with the psychological and social 


aspects of mental retardation being undertaken by Dr. Seymour B. Sarasan 
will be completed in the spring. 


Technical planning in mental retardation 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency, in its report on the NIMH 
long-term grant supported project on technical planning in mental retardation, 
indicates substantial progress during the past year. Project activities, con- 
cerned with research, training, and program development on State and local 
levels in the field of retardation, have been defined. There is close cooperation 
between the AAMD and the NARC so both national organizations are aware 
of the activities and progress underway. 
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DELINQUENCY AND CHILDHOOD DISTURBANCES 


Research into juvenile delinquency and childhood disturbances by National 
Institute of Mental Health investigators and grantees has continued to produce 
significant results during the past year. 


The roots of delinquency 


One investigator has been probing beyond the depressed environmental con- 
ditions popularly thought to be instrumental in producing delinquency in a 
search for personal predisposing factors in the individual child. He reasons 
that since most children reared in underprivileged environments do not become 
delinquent, these environments cannot be looked upon as the primary causal 
factors in delinquency. He theorizes further that the child who turns to de- 
linguency must possess certain personal susceptibilities upon which the en- 
vironment acts. 

Proceeding along this line of thought, he singles out lack of impulse control 
appropriate to his age group as the characteristic which almost invariably 
causes a child to be rejected by his equals and by society in general. The child 
who is unable to control his impulsive actions sufficiently to participate in the 
games, sports, school, and social activities of his age group is simply ostracized 
by his more emotionally controlled contemporaries. Eventually, after repeated 
experiences of being rejected by holders of more conventional social attitudes, 
the child discovers a group which not only accepts but approves and encourages 
his abnormal conduct—the delinquent group. The criminal value system, it 
appears, wins by default. 

If we were able to recognize the personality characteristics which predispose 
a child to delinquency before he is completely abandoned to criminal life, we 
would be able to provide him with preventive therapeutic treatment. On the 
basis of comparative testing of groups of normal and delinquent boys, this in- 
\estigator has developed a series of 12 psychological tests which he feels furnish 
sufficient information to predict the possibility of future delinquency. 

This series tests the youngsters’ power of discrimination, ability to coordi- 
nate motor response with perception, ability to make judgments on the basis 
of ambiguous and conflicting clues, ability to evaluate their own past perform- 
ance and predict the quality of their future performance, and a number of other 
variables. 

If this testing procedure or a similar one can gain widespread acceptance as 
an evaluator of the personal characteristics which tend to identify future de- 
linquents, we will have at our disposal a powerful preventive weapon in the 
fight against delinquency. 

Hostile-aggressive children 

Research continues on the group of hostile-aggressive boys in residence at the 
Clinical Center of the National Institutes of Health. Experimental therapies 
used with these boys have been so successful that they are ready to be trans- 
ferred to Halfway House, the next step in their rehabilitation to normal home 
and school life. 

A number of significant conclusions have emerged from the Institute’s long- 
‘ange program of research on these children. Links between delinquent be- 
havior and severe learning disabilities have been discovered, and improved 
methods of coordinating teaching and therapy developed. The life-space inter- 
view—a technique by which the therapist discusses and explores with the 
¢hild his uncontrolled and aggressive behavior in the place and at the time it 
occurs—has been widely used, and researchers are now in the process of de- 
vising categories and coding data on over 100 such interviews on which 
records have been kept in order to come to statistically significant conclusions 
about the techniques used. 

The same process of statistical evaluation is underway in a study of anger 
in interpersonal situations among these disturbed boys. More than 300 anger 
episodes have been recorded and are being studied and analyzed in an attempt 
to deepen our understanding of the anatomy of anger and the external and in- 
ternal conditions which trigger it in hostile and assaultive children. 

School phobia 

In another area of research on disturbed children, a research grantee has 
been working on a study of school phobia, an unreasoning fear of the school 
situation usually observed in younger children. The research indicates that the 
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roots of school phobia lie in the child’s relationship with a strongly over- 
protective mother, whose attitudes—frequently unconscious—make it impossible 
for the child to accept the normal emotional stresses of school life without her 
suppert. Psychotherapy involving both mother and child appears to effect cures 
in most children, who by this means develop sufficient self-mastery to face the 
problems of school life independently. 


Reading disabilities and mental health 


As part of the overall program to determine and understand the complex and 
multiple ortgins of antisocial behavior in adolescents, the Institute’s. Mental 
Health Study Center instituted an epidemiological study among schoolchildren 
in Prince Georges County, Md. The purpose of this study, which is in its third 
year, is to see whether reading disability among schoolchildren constitutes a 
reservoir of psychopathology from which a variety of disorders may emerge. 

There is considerable evidence indicating that reading disability is frequently 
a trait of adolescents who exhibit chronic antisocial behavior. Preliminary in- 
formation indicates that reading disabilities among children who were patients in 
the Mental Health Study Center were 114 times greater than among those in the 
general school population. In addition, of all children, age 7 through 17, ex- 
amined at the Mental Health Study Center since 1948, 27 percent had some reading 
disorder. A greater proportion of boys than girls show evidence of reading 
disability. 

The next steps in this study will be the gathering of information about the 
effects of environment on reading disability and the development of screening 


devices for determining a public-health approach to this pressing mental-health 
problem. 


Child development 


A true understanding of childheed aberrations. and abnormalities, however, 
can be achieved only through the accurate knowledge of the nature and char- 
acteristics of normal children’s growth and development. The section .on 
child development of the Laboratory of Psychology is accumulating information 
on this vital subject. 

A number of long-range studies by institute scientists are beginning to yield 
information on the psychological development of the infant in relation to his 
family, utilizing data on parents, their children, and interactions between them. 
Preliminary! data obtained from the Berkeley Growth Study, in which char- 
acteristics of the mothers’ personalities are related to the personality and ‘be- 
havior development of their children (on whom records are available from birth to 
age 18-25 years), have been useful in designing procedures for new longitudinal 
studies in this field. Evidence already available indicates that higher intelli- 
gence scores during the first year of life are earned by babies whose mothers are 
dominating and punitive. By the time the children reach school age, the 
reverse is true, and the high scorers’ mothers are characterized as cooperative, 
positive, affectionate, and more permissive. 


AGING 


The need for increased knowledge about the physiological and psychological 
aspects of aging and the treatment of the physical and mental ailments of the 
aged becomes more apparent every year. In 1900 4 percent of all Amoricans were 
over 65. It is estimated that in 1975 more than 10 percent of our popniation 
will be over 65. This remarkable change in the age distribution of our popula- 
tion creates tremendous and urgent problems concerning the physical, mental, 
social and economic well-being of the aged. 

Study of aging in normal human. beings 


In part of the Institute’s study of the aging of the nervous system, 33 elderly 
volunteers have already undergone a searching battery of physical, physiological, 
and psychological tests and participated in psychiatric and sociopsychological 
interviews. The aim of this study is to arrive at a total picture of the normal 
aging process in man, and to intercorrelate social adjustment, personality, percep- 
tual and learning ability, and physiological function in the normal aged in order 
to discover the pattern in which all these factors relate to one another. The 
results of this study may well tell us, for example, the extent to which the mental 
health of the elderly is dependent upon physical factors or, conversely, to what 
extent physical debility in the retired aged may result from the psychological de- 
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pression which frequently accompanies the loss of an active and productive role 
in society. 
The psychoses of age 

Two National Institute of Mental Health grantees are correlating the electro- 
encephalograms of a cross-section of elderly people with the overt personalities 
and behavior of the subjects. Most sufferers from senile psychoses, they dis- 
cover, show abnormal EEG’s while many normally functioning aged, as would be 
expected, have normal EEHG’s. Significant numbers of both groups, however, 
depart from this anticipated pattern. About 20 percent of the senile psychotics 
in one study show no EEG abnormality, while a phenomenal 56 percent of the 
adequately functioning aged have abnormal EEG’s. The researchers conclude on 
the basis of these results that many more factors than simply the physiological 
functioning of the cerebral cortex are involved in determining whether an older 
person functions normally or deteriorates into a senile psychosis. The indication 
is that social and environmental conditions exercise considerable influence over 
the mental health of the aged. 

This indication is reinforced by another finding that elderly persons who con- 
tinue to work regularly beyond the usual age of retirement tend to have higher 
intellectual and psychological capacities than those who do not. Another conclu- 
sion of this study is that the adequacy of adjustment in the aged appears to be 
largely determined by the intellectual and emotional strengths and weaknesses 
which are developed much earlier in life. 


Twin study 


Related to this belief are the results of a study being pursued by an Institute 
grantee involving the influence of genetic factors on the mental disorders of later 
life. Through a long-range study of aged twins, this investigator has concluded 
that greater knowledge of involutional, arteriosclerotic and senile psychoses in 
the aged may well have to come out of intensified study of inherited psychological 
susceptibilities and biochemical phenomena which control the processes of growth 
and decline. 


Age changes and intellectual abilities 


The process of aging is, however, not necessarily one of unqualified decline. 
Based on tests given to the same persons as they grow older, there is evidence 
that some intellectual abilities may continue to increase slowly up to 50 years 
of age or more. The newer results contradict the hitherto generally accepted 
belief that intelligence increases up to about 21 years of age and then declines. 
The approach in the recent studies has resulted in a longitudinal curve of in- 
telligence, a curve that shows how the intelligence of the same group of persons 
varies with age. This is opposed to the older cross-sectional curve which 
plotted the results of intelligence tests given to different persons in various age 
groups. Among the factors that may explain the differences between the 2 
curves of intelligence are improvements in the physical and psychological en- 
vironment during the past 20 years—better schooling, more available knowledge, 
more opportunities for broader experience, and improved general health. One of 
the significant lessons learned from this new research is that the environment 
in which any one generation develops is likely to be so different from that of 
the next generation, that persons of different generations should not be used, 
as they formerly have been to construct a curve of intelligence. From a practi- 
cal point of view, the evidence that an individual’s capacities continue to grow 
at least in some respects until age 50 or over has broad implications in rela- 
tion to employment of older people. 


The physiology of age 


On a more purely physiological level, another Institute project involves the 
study of brain electrolytes—elements like sodium, potassium, magnesium, cal- 
cium—and the changes in their concentration in brain tissue which occur with 
advancing age. Studies so far indicate that the concentration of magnesium 
remains relatively constant throughout life, and that, therefore, it plays no ac- 
tive role in the aging of the nervous system. The relative concentration of 
calcium in nerve tissue at various ages is currently the subject of this study. 

Other Institute scientists are continuing studies of age changes in the reac- 
tion of animals to various drugs, age changes in the anatomy and physiology of 
nerve tissue as explored by electron microscopy, and age changes in nerve-cell 
metabolism. Other recent experimental work tends to confirm earlier evidence 
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that the characteristic slowing which accompanies age is caused by changes in 
the central nervous system rather than in the peripheral nervous system or 
the muscular system. 


The totality of National Institute of Mental Health work on aging repre- 
sents one of science’s most concerted attempts to find out, in terms of the 
nervous system, just what aging is and how and why we grow old. 


COOPERATION WITH VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Hinz. Are you through ? 

Dr. Fetrx. That is all I have. 

Senator Hiri. Any questions? Senator Magnuson ? 

Senator Magnuson. I want to ask the other question in connection 
with the Veterans’ Administration. Do you have the same coopera- 
tion there that was experienced in connection with cancer ? 

Dr. Ferrx. That is correct, Senator Magnuson. It has been one of 
the most rewarding arrangements we have worked out. They have 
a large-scale program of clinicial testing of the tranquilizing drugs 
going in some 30 of their hospitals. We are working closely with 
them. 

Senator Macnuson. They are a good laboratory for you, a good 
clinie for you. 

Dr. Ferrx. They are that. Not only that, but I think that in some 
ways we serve as a reservoir of information for them. What we are 
arranging now will be a series of conferences, which will be held twice 
a year, between those people who are carrying on research in this area 
on our research grants, and this group from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, so that they can get together and exchange ideas: Some of 


our people are working on a fundamental type of research, about 
what happens in various parts of the brain, let us say, with these 
drugs. They are working on: What does the patient show that is 
different? And we think by getting these together we can effect a 
very good marriage of two different points of view. 


INCREASE IN NP PATIENTS 


Senator Maanuson. Because their charts, which I suppose you 
know as well as I do, show the decrease of a lot of the normal require- 
ments in VA hospitals, like, say, TB, which is gradually moving 
away: but there is a sharp almost alarming increase of what they 
call NP patients. 

Dr. Ferix. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And the big bulk of the tremendous cost that 
we have no VA hospitals, on treatment proper, is on these so-called 
mental patients. And I suppose as the veteran gets older, there is 
more of if. 

Dr. Fe.rx. That is true. That is very true. 


RELATION BETWEEN ALCOHOLISM AND MENTAL PATIENTS 


Senator Macnuson. Now, they posed a question which I want to ask 
you, too. They did not have any particular formula for it. But they 
indicated there was some relation between alcoholism and their mental 
patients; that most of the veterans that end up at some of these VA 
hospitals have usually been on a good long binge some place, and they 
are treated usually not for aleoholism but because they are mental 
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cases. In other words, the alcoholism did not cause the mental situa- 
tion, but a mental patient would take to alcoholism as an escape. 

Dr. Feurx. That is right. I would agree with that. I mis- 
understood you at first. I thought you meant that they became men- 
tally ill as a result of the alcoholism. There are certain types, like 
delirium tremens, where this is true. But many mental patients take 
alcohol, and you might say it is a symptom of their mental illness. 


MENTALLY ILL 





VETERANS IN 





JAILS 


Senator Magnuson. And that study, they told me—and I did men- 
tion the work of the Health Institute—they thought that might be 
well worth examining, because we did find, for the record, wpon mak- 
ing a spot check in the State of Michigan alone, on 1 given month 
there were over 600 veterans in jails that should have been treated in 
VA hospitals. And a lot of them were in there that were picked up 
drunk or disorderly or at least in that respect. 

Now there the Institute, working in cooperation, could do a great 
deal for us, because this is costing us a tremendous amount of money. 
Their budget this year was close; the total budget was $5 billion, but 
close to $750 million are hospitals, hospitalization. And that saving 
alone would pay for the cost of the whole National Health Institute, 
if we could work something out there. 

Dr. Fetrx. We would be most delighted to work with them on it, in 
this or any other area in which we have competence or information. 

Senator Macnrvson. And then I wanted the record to show, too, and 
you can answer if I am correct, that there has been a sharp increase in 
the grants-in-aid to States under this program. 

Dr. Fenix. I would not saya sharp increase, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. But an increase. 

Dr. Fenix. There has been an increase. Last vear, the Congress 
appropriated a million dollars more for the formula grants to States 
in the mental health area. 

Senator Magnuson. I am speaking of the mental-health area alone. 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir. That brings the total up—and we have the 
same amount in our budget this year—to $4 million, grants to States 
ona formula basis. 


LACK OF 





TRAINED PEOPLE 





Senator Magnuson. And you mentioned here—it will be in the 
record—a number of States that have programs, but there is still a 
significant lack of trained people in these State institutions, is there 
not ¢ 

Dr. Fevix. That is true. 

Senator Magnuson. And that would come under your jurisdiction, 
because you would be granting fellowships, and the trainees, that 
jumped almost 100 percent, would know how to handle it. In my 
State they found an almost alarming thing last fall. I think they had 
1 doctor or 1 trained person for, say, 1,000, or some figure as high as 
that, patients. 

Dr. Fenix. 


You are not being extravagant. That is about right. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Senator Magnuson. And, of course, your program is directed to 
some enlightenment, I think, in the State programs, that are getting 
away from the idea of keeping grandma in her rocking chair and are 
trying to do something to get her out. 

‘Dr. Ferrx. That is correct. Part of our program on aging is di- 
rected toward that. 

Senator Magnuson. The VA have some sort of a program that is a 
6-week or 7-week program or something. Is that working fairly suc- 

cessfully, where they bring them in, and they give theim the treatment, 
and out they go ? 

Dr. Ferix. I cannot give you any late information. 

Senator Magnuson. But there is that program ? 

Dr. Frerix. There is that program, and I understand they are quite 
satisfied with it, Senator. I cannot give you any detail on it. 

Senator Macnuson. And then I suppose that your statement will 
show that you do have some planning for the even more difficult prob- 
lem of the aged people that usually just become senile and usually end 
up in some mental institution. 

Dr. Ferix. That is correct. We have a number of projects going 
in that area, and we are stimulating more. We think that this pro- 
gram will be considerably larger next yea 

Senator Magnuson. If you people can | get some of that done and 
be helpful, as I know you are, as I say again, you will save the whole 
cost of running the whole National Institutes of Health on other local 
and Federal taxes alone. 

Dr. Fenix. I am getting to the age, Senator, where I have two 


reasons for wanting to see something done for the aging. 

One is the financing, and the other is that I am not as young as I 
was, and I want to see something set before I get there. 

Senator Hiti. Any other questions ? 

If not, Doctor, this has been a most interesting presentation, and we 
want to thank you very much. 

Dr. Fenix. Thank you, sir. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA STUDIES 


Senator Hiri. The committee has received a letter from Senator 
Morse which poses a number of questions regarding the studies being 
made by Dr. Jordan Scher on schizophrenia. 

As you know, I have explored this matter on several occasions and 
am of the firm opinion that it represents a problem which is strictly 
within the province of the National Institute of Mental Health to 
solve. However, I will give you the list of questions which Senator 
Morse wishes to be asked, and request that you file your replies with 
the subcommittee, Doctor. They will then be made a part of the 
committee’s files. 

Dr. Fevix. We will be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

(The replies are on file with the committee. ) 
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SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS, NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HEART 
INSTITUTE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEAR- 
ING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“National Heart Institute: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the National Heart Act, Cincluding the purchase of one passenger motor 
vehicle for replacement only, $33,396,000] $33,436,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Appropriation or estimate $33, 396,000 | $33, 436,000 | $33, 436, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfers from ‘General research and | | 
services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Serv- | 
ice”’ +139, 000 0 0 
Deductions: Unobligated balance, estimated savings —2, 000, 000 | 


Total obligations 31, 535, 000 33, 436, 000 33, 436, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget esti- | 1958 House allow- 
aE | j mate ance 
Description 


i - - -|— - a] 


| | { | | 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions tions | | tions 


| 
| 
1. Grants: | | 
(a) Grants for research projects___- _.|$16, 895, 000 $18, 364, 000 | | , 364, 000 
(6) Research fellowships--._.....__| be 1, 335, 000 | 1, 335, 000 | , 335, 000 
(c) Training grants--_. Sp aoepatait Pies | 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 | | , 400, 000 
(d) Grants for detection, diagnosis, | | | | 
and other control services. ...|........| 2,125,000 }|._..___.} 2,125, 000 | 2, 125, 000 
2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Research 5 | 5,408, 000 | 405 | 5, 767,000 | 405 5, 767, 000 
(b) Review and approval of grants._| BS 474, 000 33 496, 000 3 496, 000 
(c) Training activities- 100, 000 | 10 | 103, 000 103, 000 
(d) Professional and technical as- | 
sistance 4 55 | 533, 000 | 65 565, 000 | 5 | 565, 000 
(e) | 265, 000 14 | 281, 000 231, 000 


527 | 33, 436, 000 527 | 33, 436, 000 


527 | 31,535, 000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-_-__---- 
Average number of all employees--.-..---.-- 
Number of employees at end of year - - 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
ll 


13 


15 


Personal services......---..- 
Travel 

Transportation of things. 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction ----- 
Other contractual services. - - 


Reimbursements to ‘‘ General research and serv ices, Na- | 


tional Institutes of Health, Public Health Service”’ 

Supplies and materials . Seoetaane 

Equipment aiid 

Grants, subsidies and contributions _- Baa 
Contribution to retirement fund---_.........-- 

Refunds, awards and indemnities_ 

Taxes and assessments- ----- 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _- 


1957 actual appropriation_ 


Total obligations. -- 


Transfers: 
services, NIH” 
Estimated savings- 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation 


1958 appropriation request__ 


Net change requested_ 


For mandatory items 


Annualization 

Retirement 

Social security 

Pay in excess of 52-week base 
Wage board 


For program items 


STATEMENT B 


for both sexes after 


NOTE 


Mr. 


Increased overhead costs 
Expansion of research grant program 
Expansion of services furnished centrally 


Total change requested 


Additional mandatory items of $66,300 will be 


y Dirrecror, NATIONAL HEART 


45, 


age 


absorbed by 
INSTITUTE, 


Chairman and members of the committee, 
a cost of over 825 


| 1957 appro- 
priation 


527 

13 
477 
549 


~ $2, 901, 200 


162, 200 
33, 000 
30, 100 
17, 100 
32, 600 


2, 691, 000 
450, 000 
230, 000 

24, 770, 000 


227, 600 


| 1958 budget 
estimate 


527 

13 

486 
560 

$2, 973, 900° 
168, 200 
33, 000 
30, 100 
17, 100 
32, 600 
227, 600 


466, 000 
164, 700 
26, 239, 000 
132, = 


15, 600 


2, 958, 000 | 
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1958 House 
allowance 


527 

13 
486 
560 


“$2, 97 3, 900 
168, 200 
33, 000 

30, 100 

17, 100 

32, 600 
227, 600 


2, 958, 000 
466, 000 
164, 700 

26, 239, 000 
132, 200 


0 
15, 600 





31, 557, 000 | 


22, 000 


22, 000 


"83, 458, 000 | 


33, 458, 000 
22, 000 





31, 535, 000 





33, 436, 000 


Comparative transfer from “General research and 


Estimate 


tions 


$74, 500 | 
263, 800 | 
10, 300 | 
13, 000 | 
35, 000 |_- 


396, 600 | 


| 


1, 469, 000 | 


0 | 


35, 400 | 


1, 901, 000 | 


for more than 90 percent of heart disease deaths. 
The Heart Institute’s program, keyed to provisions of the Heart Act, is a four- 
faceted approach to the heart disease problem. 


nonrecur 


PUBLIC 


ing items. 


These facets are: 





-4 
} 
| 
| 


| 
j 





33, 436, 000 


House allow- 


ance 


$74. 500 
263, 800 
10, 300 
13, 000 
35, 000 


396, 600 


0 
1, 469, 000 
35, 400 


1, 901, 000 


HEALTH SERVICE 


mortality from heart disease— 
5,000 United States lives last year—assumes major proportions 
but is much higher for men. 
1955, the death rate for women in the ages 45 to 64 has dropped 18 percent; 
rate for men has jumped 20 percent. 


Between 1935 and 


the 


Arteriosclerosis and hypertension account 
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Conduct of research.—Institute research is aimed at bettering understanding 
of cardiovascular diseases and improving methods of prevention and treatment. 
In atherosclerosis, studies are progressing on the role of fatty substances and on 
drugs to block cholestero] formation in the bedy. In hypertension, the seareh 
for useful drugs continues, as does study of brain centers which control blood 
pressure. Studies in heart failure are helping to define the chain of events lead- 
ing to edema. Developments in surgery include a new catherization technique 
and a procedure that abolishes abnormal heart rhythms occurring in hypo- 
thermia. Epidemiological fméings show that risk of developing coronary disease 
is increased by hypertension, high cholesterol count, or overweight. 

Support of research.—Cariodvascular investigations throughout the country 
were increased and accelerated in fiscal 1957. By following recommendations 
of the Heart Council for stimulating research potential without jeopardizing 
the high standards previously maintained, about $8,400,000 of new applications of 
high quality had been awarded by December 31 as compared with $2,500,000 for 
the similar period last year. Examples of progress reported were completion 
of the cooperative study on lipoproteins, improvement of drug treatment in hyper- 
tension, successful transplantation of the kidney in humans, new information on 
bacterial action in rheumatic fever, and development of new techniques for oper 
heart surgery. An important forward step was initiation of a large-scale study 
for a much needed clinical evaluation of cardiovascular drugs. 

Support of training.—Research training grants and fellowships are providing 
training opportunities for young scientists and advanced training for established 
scientists. Clinical training grants and traineeships are assisting the training 
of future medical teachers, physicians, nurses, and others in the heart disease 
field. The bulk of the expansion in fiscal 1957 has been in research training 
grants at the graduate level. As of January 1, 1956, 20 such grants amounting 
to $269,526 has been awarded. whereas on the same date in 1957, 37 totaling 
$989,662 had been made. These grants were made in nine areas of established 
need. 

Development of community programs.—tIncreased funds for grants to States 
have stimulated expansion of control activities and have strengthened programs 
at the State and local level. Examples include establishing new clinics and 
diagnostic centers, initiating epidemiological studies, and addition of professiona! 
personnel to State staffs. Increased funds for technical services—consultation 
and professional assistance rendered to States—are being used for a new activity, 
the assignment of medical officers to States or local areas to give impetus to their 
heart programs. This has already resulted in studies, activities, and programs 
within the States which otherwise could not have been started. 

Expansion of the Heart Institute program in 1957 (including establishment of 
a center for aging research) has accelerated progress and is leading to greater 
future gains against cardiovascular diseases. 








HEART PISEASE: FACTS AND 





TRENDS 














The National Heart Institute program, planned to carry out the provisions 
of the National Heart Act passed unanimously by the Congress in 1948, is a 
four-faceted approach to the heart-disease problem. This problem, comprised 
of some 20 cardiovascular disorders which make up the general category of 
“heart disease,” costs the Nation extensive death, disability, suffering, and eco- 
nomie loss. In 1956, it teek upward of 825,000 lives. 

Heart disease hits hardest at the older ages, but nonetheless 29 percent of 
deaths from this cause occur at ages under 65. Even in the relatively voung 
age group, 25 to 44, heart disease is the leading cause of death and after age 45, 
mortality from this cause assumes major proportions. This is true for both 
men and women, but in the age group 45 to 64 the rate is much higher for men 
and they usually develop a much more severe heart disease than do women. 
This fact is of particular significance since men at these ages are in their most 
productive years and still have heavy family and community responsibilities. 
Between 1935 and 1955, the heart»disease death rate for women in this age 
group has decreased 18 percent: the death rate for men, however, has jumped 
25 nercent during the 20-year period. 

The impact of heart disease on the people of this country is largely attributable 
to arteriosclerosis and hypertension. Some heart diseases of former numerical 
significance have dwindled in importance as causes of death to “minor” classifi- 
cations. Also, rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, now preventable, 
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show a steadily declining mortality trend. But hardening of the arteries and 
high blood pressure, which lead to heart attacks, strokes, and other serious con- 
sequences, together now account for some 90 percent of heart-disease deaths. 

In the case of hypertension, it is encouraging to note that the slight but per- 
ceptible downward trend, which was reported last year in the age groups 45 
to 74 for 3 causes of death which have hypertension as an important etiological 
factor, continued through 1955. With regard to arteriosclerosis, death rates 
from this cause such as coronary heart disease continue to increase. 

The four facets of the National Heart Institute approach to the heart-disease 
problem are the conduct of research within the Institute, the support of research 
in research centers throughout the country, nationwide support of training re- 
lated to the cardiovascular diseases, and assistance in development of community 
control programs. These activities are elements for achieving its continuing 
objectives: To find new and better ways of preventing, treating, and curing heart 
disease and to assist the full application of what is known. The funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for the 1957 fiscal year have enabled sound and pro- 
cressive development of Institute activities toward these ends. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the Na- 
tion’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House of 
Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill;-took action to change 
some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the President 
were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 


HEART INSTITUTE RESEARCH 


The intramural research program conducted by the National Heart Institute 
is directed toward the betterment of our understanding of the causes and nature 
of diseases of the heart and blood vessels and the improvement of methods of 
prevention and alleviation. Studies range from basic organic chemistry and 
biophysics to clinical medicine and surgery, and apply the skills of many dis- 
ciplines. A substantial part of the program is geared to take advantage of 
opportunities to apply available techniques to immediate problems. Examples 
are such areas as the screening and trial of new drugs in hypertension and 
atherosclerosis and in the improvement of surgical diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures. 

At the same time, progress in such applied research can continue only so long 
as there is new scientific information to apply. This is why the well-rounded 
program of the Heart Institute gives adequate stress to, and depends heavily 
upon, the acquisition of new knowledge by research in the fundamental sciences 
directly pertinent to medicine and the prompt interchange of such information 
with those more immediately concerned with human disease. Studies in funda- 
mental biophysics, biochemistry, and physiology therefore constitute a major 
part of Heart Institute research. 

Some of the areas receiving emphasis in the Institute’s intramural research 
program are given below. 

{therosclerosis 


Atherosclerosis (the common, serious form of hardening of the arteries) is a 
disease of the large- and medium-sized arteries characterized by the deposition 
of fatty materials in the vessel walls. These deposits may enlarge till they 
coupletely block the artery. More often, the atherosclerotic plaque becomes 
rough and ulcerated and blood clotting (thrombosis) occurs on its surface, cut- 
ting off the flow of blood. Such atherosclerosis and. thrombosis can and fre- 
juently do occur in almost every part of the body. The most serious problems 
occur, however, when the affected arteries supply: vital tissues such as the 
heart muscle itself (coronary arteries) or the brain (cerebral arteries). 

Through its predilection for these areas, atherosclerosis has become the most 
frequent cause of death in the United States. 

Role of fatty substances——It is now well established that atherosclerosis. is 
frequently associated with excesses of certain fatty substances in the blood. In 
large populations it has been shown that on the average the higher the intake 
of fat the more likely the occurrence of coronary heart disease. In the individ- 
ual, on the other hand, deviations in the handling of fatty substances by the 
body are more easily identified as associated with those complications of ather- 
osclerosis which make possible the diagnosis. The working premise on which 
much of our research effort is based is that the best prospect for prevention 
of atherosclerosis lies in the fuller understanding of how fats are normally 
formed or broken down in the body: the identification of processes which are 
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disturbed in association with atherosclerosis; and the interposition of drugs, 
diets, and such other measures as might favorably influence fat metabolism. 

When the association of atherosclerosis with disturbances of fat metabolism 
aroused new interest in the latter subject, very little was known about it. The 
Institute’s research program has made an appreciable contribution to the progress 
in this field. Fats absorbed from the intestine are transported to the tissues in 
the form of large molecular aggregates of fat and protein. In the tissues a lipo- 
protein lipase (“clearing factor” system) is responsible for removal of the fat 
and its deposition in the tissues, and for the later breakdown of tissue fats to 
supply the needs of the body for fuel. The various components of this lipoprotein 
lipase system have been identified and their significance is under study. 

The isolation of a strain of bacteria able to destroy the anticlotting drug, 
heparin, has made it possible to show that heparin or a very closely related sub- 
stance is an integral part of the clearing enzyme system. Studies are continuing 
in the hope of identifying, for the first time, the chemical structure of heparin 
and obtaining information concerning its source and disposition in the body. 
Meanwhile it has been shown that the unjoined fatty acids released from the 
body’s fat depots by the action of a specific enzyme constitute a major resource 
in meeting the caloric requirements of tissues. Studies have shown that the 
utilization of these fatty acids is very rapid indeed. The regulation of their 
release and uptake is under study since it has been found that when there is 
interference with this process, large fatty aggregates of the type most often 
associated with atherosclerosis make their appearance in the blood. 

Studies are continuing along another line in attempts to prevent atherosclerosis 
by lowering the blood concentration of the fatty substance cholesterol. Ac- 
complishment of this through dietary restriction has been only mildly successful 
because the body uses other foodstuffs to produce a rapid formation of cholesterol 
within the body. Current efforts are aimed at preventing this internal formation 
through the administration of inhibitory drugs. One such drug, delta-4-choles- 
tenone, is currently under study but work has not yet progressed to the point of 
establishing whether or not it has therapeutic or preventive value. Meanwhile 
the search for other inhibitors is continuing. 


Hypertension 


Hypertension or high blood pressure ranks next to atherosclerosis as a cause 
of heart disease. The initiating causes of most types of hypertension remain 
unknown and while attempts to identify the underlying abnormalities continue, 
efforts are also directed at relief of the disease by administration of drugs that 
reduce blood pressure. A number of such drugs are available and their value 
in severe cases has been demonstrated. However, undesirable side effects and 
difficulties in management of dosage have limited the use of these drugs. While 
several drugs developed in the Heart Institute screening and testing program 
have not proven useful in the human disease, this field remains a fertile one for 
further therapeutic advances. 

Progress in study of the chemistry of brain centers which control blood pressure 
and other automatic body functions has continued. The theory has been proposed 
that the opposing stimulation and moderating functions are mediated by centers 
controlled by different chemical substances, known respectively as serotonin 
and norepinephrine, and that drugs act on these centers by causing the release of 
or preventing the action of these substances. This has suggested new ways to 
approach the central control of blood pressure through effects on these substances : 
and the mechanisms by which serotonin and norepinephrine are produced, stored, 
and released are under intensive investigation in Heart Institute laboratories, 
and have assumed new importance. 

A new factor fortuitously discovered to be present in the plasma of patients 
with hvpertension, but not of normals or patients with other diseases, has led to 
the initiation of studies to determine its nature and significance. This material 


was recognized through its capacity to modify the contraction of the isolated 
heart. 


Congestive heart failure 


Congestive heart failure is a complex group of physiologic disturbances which 
characterize inability of the heart muscle to carry the load imposed upon it. 
It is a common result of many forms of chronic heart disease. Further progress 
has been made in studies aimed at defining the chain of events which leads from 
failure of the heart muscle to perform its work adequately to the retention in 
the body of excesses of salt and water which lead to the formation of edema 
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(dropsy). Whereas there has been strong inferential evidence that the last 
link in the chain is excessive secretion of certain hormones by the adrenal glands, 
this has recently been shown directly by the collection of blood directly from the 
adrenal-veins in dogs with congestive heart failure, 

Research in the application of drugs to increase the excretion of salt and 
water has continued ; several complex substances which might be direct chemical 
antagonists of the adrenal salt-retention hormone were tested and found to be 
ineffective. Studies are currently being carried out on a promising new diuretic 
(drug causing increased sait and water excretion). 

A substance present in normal blood and having an effect on heart-muscle 
contraction similar to that of digitalis has been under study for several years. 
Within the past year the material has finally been isolated in pure form and 
its chemical nature has been worked out. 


Surgical approaches to heart disease 


While some forms of heart disease (notably rheumatic) are preventable, there 
will probably remain a significant incidence of congenital abnormalities and other 
anatomic lesions best approached by surgical repair. At the present time, the 
latter as well as the end results of rheumatic fever and some atherosclerotic dam- 
age to large blood vessels are often best handled by surgical means. Continued 
improvements in surgical diagnostic and operative technique are making possible 
wider application of heart surgery, and are decreasing risk and improving results 
in those disorders in which it has become standard treatment. 

Catheterization of the left side of the heart, by a technique developed in the 
Heart Institute, has proven to be a safe procedure and extremely valuable in the 
diagnosis of several types of lesions, in selecting patients for surgery, and in 
evaluating surgical results. The more well-known method of heart catheteri- 
zation (the Nobel prize in medicine was recently awarded to the 3 men, 2 of 
whom are Heart Institute grantees, who introduced it into medical research 
and practice) does not reach the left-heart chambers because the lungs are 
interposed between right and left heart. The left heart is reached, in the new 
procedure, by direct puncture through a bronchoscope. 

With this technique it is possible to measure the gradients of pressure across 
valves suspected of deformity and thus to evaluate the extent of disease, and, 
postoperatively, the adequacy of the corrective measure. Also, new procedures 
have been devised which make it possible to determine accurately the location 
of abnormal connections between heart chambers and to evaluate the functioning 
of heart valves. 

The application of hypothermia (body cooling to around 86—-87° F.), in order 
that interruptions of the circulation can be made for longer periods (6—8 minutes) 
without damage to the brain, has now become a safe procedure. Resistant 
abnormalities of the heart rhythm have been virtually abolished by a procedure 
devised in Heart Institute laboratories. 

Studies in the application of pump-oxygenators (artificial heart-lung ma- 
chines) to permit more extensive open-heart surgery with more prolonged inter- 
ruption of the circulation continue to make progress and its more widespread 
use in clinical surgery is to be anticipated. 


Framingham epidemiology study 


The Heart Institute’s epidemiological research being conducted at Framuing- 
ham, Mass., is concerned with studying a randomly selected cross section of the 
adults of this community over a long period of time to find out how many people 
have heart disease, when it develops, and what factors appear to be associated 
with it. 

Preliminary findings on the first 4 years of the study indicate that men aged 
45-62 with any 2 of these 3 conditions—hypertension, overweight, high serum 
cholesterol—are about 9 times as likely to develop coronary heart disease as 
men with none of these conditions. Considered separately, hypertension shows 
the greatest association, with men with high-blood pressure developing coronary 
disease four times as frequently as those with normal pressure. Men who were 
greatly overweight were found to develop coronary disease three times as often as 
those of normal weight, and this same risk appeared: to exist for men with a 
high serum cholesterol count when compared with those who had a normal 
cholesterol level. In the coming year, the relation of nutritional factors to the 
development of heart disease will be extensively explored. 
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SUPPORT OF 





RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The research grant and training programs of the National Heart Institute 
provide part of the means through which the resources and ingenuity of the 
scientific community are directed against heart disease. Through resea cl 
~rants, funds are provided to accelerate the research productivity of established 
laboratories, to assist in the development of new laboratories, to encourage the 
introduction of new skills and new ideas into cardiovascular research, and to help 
coordinate the attack against these diseases. Research training grant and re- 
search fellowship programs provide funds for the development of training oppor- 
tunities for young research scientists and for the advanced training of already 
established scientists. Clinical training grant and traineeship programs provide 
assistance for the training of future medical teachers and of physicians, nurses, 
and public-health workers in the cardiovascular and related areas. Thus.the 
National Heart Institute training and research grant programs constitute a means 
by which persons can be recruited and trained to cope adequately with research 
problems and by which new ideas can be developed, thoroughly investigated, and 
then translated into effective tools for the prevention and treatment of heart and 
blood-vessel diseases. 


Grants for heart research 


The National Advisory Heart Council held a special meeting in July of 
1956 to advise the Heart Institute on the extension and development of the 
research-grant program in light of the increase in funds provided by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1957. The council felt that with the additional funds the Heart 
Institute was in a favorable position to actively explore the research potential 
in cardiovascular disease in the country and to stimulate utilization of this 
potential in fiscal 1957 without relaxing the high standards that had been main- 
tained in the past. The council (1) recommended a plan of action for the coming 
year for exploration of this research potential, (2) established guiding principles 
for stimulating research in this potential without jeopardizing the high standards 
acceptable to the study sections and the council, and (3) proposed the develop- 
ment of additional opportunities for training in connection with research-grant 
projects as a means of further research development. 

The recommendations have been followed with gratifying results. The three 
council meetings awarding funds from fiscal year 1957 have now been held, and 
approximately $9,100,000 of new applications of high quality have been awarded. 
This compares with $3,300,000 of new applications awarded during last year. 
The confidence which the congress has shown through providing increased funds 
for this program has resulted in sound expansion of cardiovascular research, 
and has permitted an orderly and constructive program development. 

Diseases which are receiving particular emphasis are arteriosclerosis, hyper- 
tension, congenital heart disease, cerebral vascular disease, rheumatic fever, 
and chronic pulmonary disease. Disorders of circulation (e. g., congestive heart 
failure and shock) and studies of aging as a biologic process are also being given 
special attention. 

The Heart Institute research-grant program over the past 9 years, and in 
particular over the past 3 years, has given us some of the answers to the critical 
problems of saving lives. The fact remains, however, that for the most part 
we do not know why these diseases occur, how they can be prevented and, in 
many cases, how they can be diagnosed early enough to prevent irreparable 
damage. Concurrent with program activities related to the immediate treat- 
ment of patients, the institute is continuing to develop its program aimed at the 
prevention of these diseases and the early diagnosis and complete rehabilitation 
of those afflicted with them. This long-range program is dependent upon un- 
covering the causes of these diseases and of perfecting methods for preventing 
their occurrence. 

A number of research developments have been made during the past vear in 
investigations supported through the research grant program. A few examples 
of these follow. 


Studies in arteriosclerosis 

This year marked the completion and publication of a cooperative research 
study supported by the Heart Institute. since 1950 and carried on by research 
teams at the Cleveland Clinie, the University of California at Berkeley, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Harvard University. This project provided infor- 
mation on the relationship of cholesterol and lipoprotein (fat-protein) levels in 
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the blood to the appearance of cardiovascular disease in previously well persons. 
The study, involving 15,000 subjects of which about 5,000 males were intensively 
studied, has led to a national and international reevaluation of these measure- 
ments as indicators of the probable development of myocardial infarction. These 
results will have an influence on the kinds of further research on the etiology and 
diagnosis of arteriosclerosis. An example of the byproducts of this cooperative 
study is the determination, by investigators at the University of Pittsburgh, 
that a specific group of lipoproteins similar to and probably identical with the 
serum lipoproteins, is present in substantial amounts in atherosclerotic plaques 
in the aorta, the body’s main artery. This group of lipoproteins, designated as 
S- 12-100, could not be demonstrated in those blood vessels in which no plaques 
were observed. 

The influences of dietary factors on the production of atherosclerosis and high 
serum cholesterol continues to be intensively investigated. An important study 
conducted at the University of Minnesota has recently been published. In this 
investigation, carefully controlled high- and low-cholesterol diets were compared 
in groups of older and younger men in the United States and in two groups of 
men on the island of Sardinia, where the type of diet differs considerably from 
the usual diet of the United States. The results, in all groups, appear to indi- 
eate that the cholesterol content of the blood is essentially independent of 
cholesterol intake in the diet. Research in this area by other investigators 
indicates that the level of cholesterol and lipoproteins in the blood varies con- 
siderably from one individual to another and may be related to age, sex, dietary 
fat, functioning of the liver, and endocrine glands such as the thyroid and the 
adrenals. 

While investigation continues on the causes, development and diagnosis of 
arteriosclerosis and on the diseases which result from this abnormal thickening 
of arterial walls, a surgical technique, endarterectomy, has been employed at 
the University of California at Los Angeles and the University of Minnesota in 
the treatment of arteries which have become completely blocked by the athero- 
sclerotic lesions. This technique involves the removal of the diseased portion of 
the lining of the artery so that the flow of blood can be resumed through the vessel 
and new normal tissue can grow into the affected region to replace the athero- 


sclerotic plaque. Operations of this type have been performed successfully in 


a few cases on arteries in the legs and on the coronary arteries supplying the 
heart muscle. 


Studies in hypertension 


Recent research at the Schools of Medicine at Boston University, Georgetown 
University, and the University of Tennessee has evaluated the use of several 
hypotensive drugs, either alone or in combination, and has determined more 
specifically the relationship of their action to heart, blood vessel, and kidney 
function. This has led to techniques which increase their effectiveness and 
minimize the undesirable side effects of prolonged administration. 

Hypertension often is associated with kidney disease. One of the most out- 
standing achievements in the treatment of hypertension associated with renal 
disease .has been the successful transplantation of an entire kidney from one 
individual to another. This operation was performed successfully for the first 
time by a group of doctors from the medical and surgical services of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital and Harvard Medical School in Boston. Repeated 
attempts by many investigators to effect the transplantation of tissues and organs 
from one individual to another have been almost entirely unsuccessful because 
of incompatibility between the tissues of host and graft. The grafted tissue is 
treated like a foreign substance and is destroyed before it can become established 
in its new location. The kidney transplants which have been accomplished in two 
sets of identical twins mark an important milestone in the field of tissue and 
organ grafting, as well as in the therapy of hypertension and kidney disease. 


Rheumatic fever research 


Rheumatic fever and the heart damage which may follow rheumatic fever 
have been traced to infections with a specific type of bacterium, the group A 
hemolytic streptococcus. The manner in which streptococcal infections bring 
about these cardiac changes still remains obscure, and investigations are under- 
way in a number of institutions to determine the mechanism of bacterial action. 
At the Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia and at Stanford University School of 
Medicine, methods have been established for the isolation, and identification of 
the antigens produced by the bacteria and for the study of their physical and 
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chemical properties. This should lead to exact knowledge of these substances 
and of the antibodies which react with them. 

Among the various products elaborated by the group A streptococci, two are 
known to have an effect on the heart. Research conducted at the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center and New York University College of Medicine 
has shown that one of these products, crystalline streptococcal proteinase, may 
bring about destruction of heart muscle. The other substance, streptolysin O, 
reduces the oxygen consumption of heart muscle, thereby causing a reduction 
in the amplitude of its contraction. Such fundamental studies are increasing 
our knowledge of the origin of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

One of the later effects of rheumatic heart disease is the damage which occurs 
to the heart valves. Relief of this condition by open-heart surgery, employing a 
pump-oxygenator to substitute for the heart and lungs, is being successfully 
earried out at the University of Minnesota Medical School and at other research 
laboratories. More recently just a mechanical pump and a technique whereby 
the patient’s own lung serves as the oxygenntor has been used. 

During fiscal year 1958 the Heart Institute anticipates supporting additional 
research in these and many other areas. In arteriosclerosis improved methods 
of diagnosis will be sought after, as well as more information about the dietary 
and environmental factors that affect this disease; in hypertension the search for 
better drugs will be continued and those already available will be further 
assessed ; in congenital heart disease preventive methods will be stressed as well 
as the development and perfection of improved methods of treatment. 

The year will also see continuing development of fundamental information 
about the structure and function of the heart and blood vessels and the factors 
that affect them. This development is to be facilitated through encouragement 
of research in preclinical areas and in basic biological research related to medical 
programs. 

The Institute’s research-grant program is geared to meet research needs in 
the cardiovascular field not only through support of independent investigators 
at universities and medical schools, but through stimulating collaborative efforts 
by a number of research teams where large-scale investigation could establish 
the significance of research findings. Such planned research carried out by 
voluntary cooperation of several laboratories may determine rapidly what other- 
wise might take a very long time to resolve conclusively. 


Evaluation of cardiovascular drugs 


Research has developed many new drugs useful in treatment of heart and 
blood-vessel diseases. Because of their number and diversity, there is great 
need at the present time for evaluation of drug therapy, particularly in the man- 
agement of hypertension. The need will be met. A grant has been made to the 
American Hospital Association for a period of 5 years to carry on a nationwide 
program for evaluating the effectiveness of drugs in the treatment of cardio- 
vascular diseases. This grant represents a significant step in the struggle to 
alleviate high blood pressure and other crippling disorders and in promoting 
better health of the Nation. 

As envisioned by the research director of the association, a cooperative study 
of wide scope will be conducted, using well-designed and adequately controlled 
testing methods, with participation by research teams in hospitals and research 
laboratories. In addition to establishing reliable criteria for use of drugs, a 
further result of the study will be improved methods for evaluation of drugs. 


Training grants and awards 


Training-grant program.—The training-grant program of the National Heart 
Institute has as its goal providing additional research scientists, teachers, and 
highly skilled physicians for the immediate and long-term battle against heart 
and blood-vessel diseases. The program provides training opportunities for 
specially selected persons in research and clinical areas of documented need. 
Through direct and indirect traineeship awards young people preparing for 
careers in research, academic medicine, and public health are being assisted in 
obtaining the necessary training for future positions in research, teaching, and 
community service. 

Graduate training grants: Chemical training-grants at the graduate level pro- 
vide for the development of special training facilities for physicians, nurses, and 
public-health workers, particularly where these persons are preparing for careers 
in teaching and community service. Through these grants the medical-school 
teacher and the community health leader of the future are being trained. Re- 
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search training grants at the graduate level are being made to universities, medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, and other selected institutions, for development and im- 
provement of research training programs in the scientific disciplines basic to 
cardiovascular research. 

The bulk of the expansion of the training-grant program in fiscal year 1957 
was in research training grants at the graduate level. Growth in this program 
is reflected by the fact that for the fiscal year 1956, 20 of these grants amount- 
ing to $269,526 were awarded, whereas in fiscal 1957, with 2 of the 3 council 
meetings which award grants from 1957 funds having now been held, 37 totaling 
$989,662 have been awarded. Grants were made in the areas of aging, anatomy, 
biophysics, biostatistics, enzymology, pathology, endocrinology, physiology, and 
surgery. Particular consideration was given to those areas of need which were 
earefully documented by groups such as the advisory councils and study sections 
who are especially well qualified to provide such evaluations. For example, two 
areas of training need which were established have been in biostatistics and 
research pathology. That these needs are now being partially met is reflected 
in the fact that 3 years ago there were no training grants in biostatistics and 
now there are 11, and 3 years ago there were none in research pathology and 
now there are 10 active grants. 

By providing funds on a laboratory, departmental, interdepartmental and 
interinstitutional basis, the training of persons in the many skills necessary for 
modern research is being done. As part of a graduate training grant, funds are 
provided for traineeships enabling the institution to recruit and encourage the 
most capable young people to enter upon long programs of training for careers 
in medical research. In fiscal year 1958 the National Heart Institute proposes 
to continue emphasizing the graduate research training grant program to assist 
in the development of the medical scientist of the future. Special attention will 
be given to development of programs in areas such as nutrition, aging, pharma- 
cology, genetics, and epidemiology. 

Undergraduate training grants: Awarded to schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
and public health, these grants assist the training of young physicians and 
public-health workers in the modern methods of diagnosis and therapy of cardio- 
vascular disease. Such training equips the clinician with the skills necessary 
to provide his community with techniques and abilities that previously were 
available only in highly specialized medical centers. 

Traineeships: This program offers physicians, nurses, and public-health 
workers the opportunity to acquire advanced cardiovascular training in prepa- 
ration for academic careers in clinical research, teaching, and community service. 
It has provided funds by which about 100 outstanding young physicians, nurses, 
and public-health workers prepare themselves each year for teaching appoint- 
ments in training institutions of the Nation, and for careers in health agencies. 
It is anticipated this program will continue at about the same level next year. 

Research fellowship program.—The research fellowship program provides an 
important means by which young scientists are recruited into the cardiovascular 
and related research areas and are traitied for careers as medical scientists. 
Attempts are made to encourage research interests early in the careers of capable 
young pesons and to assist mature investigators in obtaining additional highly 
specialized research experience. 

Traditional undergraduate training in the medical school does not ordinarily 
prepare young physicians for careers in medical research. The part-time fellow- 
ship program provides an opportunity for selected medical students to obtain 
research experience early in their professional careers. Given substantial initial 
support in 1956 and 1957, these awards are expanding the pool of medical re- 
search manpower. 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral research fellowships provide young scientists 
and physicians the training preparatory to careers in cardiovascular research. 
in the preclinical sciences special emphasis has been given to the training of 
scientists in the areas of pathology, pharmacology, genetics, biophysics, and 
epidemiology. In clinical research, emphasis has been given to preparing young 
people for research careers in the areas of arteriosclerosis and hypertension. 
Through special research fellowship awards, the more advanced scientist is 
assisted in improving his skills through highly specialized training. 

Working closely with national scientific societies and with voluntary health 
agencies, the National Heart Institute through its research fellowship program 
plans to continue in fiscal 1958 to provide the leadership necessary to recruit 
and encourage young people for careers in cardiovascular research. 
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COMMUNITY PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 








Grants to the States and Territories are made according to a formula based 
on population and economic need to encourage and promote the development and 
improvement of community heart-disease-control programs. This aid has been 
in the nature of a seeding operation to help States in getting effective programs 
initiated and underway. The grants have made possible a steady although lim- 
ited growth during the past few years. 

The increased funds made available by the Congress for this program for 
the current fiscal year have provided considerable stimulation in extending the 
level of control activities. Although it is too early for complete information as 
to how the States are utilizing the added moneys, there are indications of ex- 
panding operations in a number of areas. In one State, for example, two new 
rheumatic fever clinics have been started. In another, a large portion of the 
grant is being devoted to a much needed study of cardiac patient home care. 
Still another is founding several diagnostic centers in a large area of the State 
to supplement an existing center and the cardiac clinics already functioning. 
One State has asked for additional payments to support a comprehensive 
rheumatic fever prevention campaign. In another instance, the increase is being 
used for participation in a coronary heart disease study now underway in a six- 
county area. 

In addition to developments such as these, there has been a strengthening of 
control programs in the States as a result of the larger grants. Many States 
are now able to train nurses, medical social workers, and nutritionists for work 
in heart-disease contro}. Also, a large number of professional persons skilled 
in heart-disease methods have been added to State health department staffs. 
Another area where activity has increased is that of professional and lay educa- 
tion concerning cardiovascular diseases: in several States the dissemination of 
educational materials pertaining to care, prevention, and diagnosis has. been 
developed. These activities are singled out for mention because they wére not 
possible at the level of grants for previous years. 


Technical services in control 


A problem in the States generally has been a lack of sufficient skilled pro- 
fessional personnel to initiate, direct, and carry on the specialized segments of 
heart-disease-control programs. To help in meeting this problem, consultation 
and professional assistance are furnished to the States in the development and 
conduct of nursing. nutrition, medical social work, records systems, and other 
services necessary to heart-disease control. 

The increased funds allotted for these technical services in 1957 are being 
used mainly for an important new program: the assignment of full-time medical 
officers to States or local areas to give impetus to their heart-disease programs. 
Ten assignments have been made. They have already resulted in studies, activi- 
ties, and programs within the States which otherwise could not have been 
started in the absence of a full-time person with medical skills. 

Our major rseponsibilities--leadership, research, assistance, and training— 
are all being reflected by these medical officer assignments, and at the same time 
the nrimary responsibility of the States for control matters is safeguarded and 
continuously recognized. T.eadership is being given to heart programs in certain 
States which did not previously have a single full-time person concerned with 
heart problems in the community within the State. Promising epidemiological 
studies of coronary heart disease are now underway in three States because 
trained medical officers are available to direct the collection of data, evaluate 
sereening devices, and otherwise facilitate the research. Assistance is provided 
through their services in implementing existing efforts in the amelioration of 
heart disease as a problem in the community. Finally, State persons are being 
trained in order that the public-health functions in the community may be 
ultimately carried on by State and local personnel. The medical officers are 
active in whatever phases of heart-disease control have the highest priority in 
their States. 

The medical officer in one State has formulated the first heart-disease-control 
program plan for the approval of the State denartment of public health. This 
plan includes the establishment of diagnostic clinics and the initiation of studies 
in prevention, case finding, followup, rehabilitation. education, and epidemiologi- 
cal research techniques. The assignment of a medical officer to a municipality 
has meant the first attempt to determine if a geographical pattern of coronary 
disease exists in the State: and the first wlan for rheumatic fever prevention in 
the city is being evaluated. Having a full-time medical officer in another State 
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has meant the development of several local heart-disease-control programs in 
cooperation with the county health departments. 

(ther States are finding it possible, with the services of a medical officer 
assigned to them, to follow up rheumatic heart disease cases which had pre- 
viously not been receiving needed prophylaxis; to seek effective screening meas- 
sures for congenital heart disease among children, projects which had languished 
without adequate assistance ; to cooperate more fully with local medical societies 
and heart associations; and to utilize for the first time rehabilitation and work. 
measurement techniques for victims of cerebrovascular damage. 

It is well established that most States have data which could be invaluable 
for studies in the prevention of certain forms of heart disease, and for under- 
standing the etiology of the major killer—coronary heart disease. These data 
in many States are now being used because of the availability of skilled persons. 

The new programs and studies being stimulated by the medical officers on 
assignment have resulted in increased utilization of other consultative services, 
including nursing, nutrition, and medical social work. Control programs are 
also being furthered by regional meetings of State heart disease control per- 
sonnel, which are being held to present and discuss successful methods of opera- 
tion, the development of new procedures, coordination of the State programs 
with those of local medical societies and the American Heart Association, and 
other problems of heart-disease control. 





CENTER FOR 





AGING RESEARCH 


The National Heart Institute has principal responsibility in the field of cardio- 
vascular disease. Heart and blood vessel diseases have definite associations 
with age, however, and gerontological research has been an important segment 
of the Institute’s program. 

To accelerate research activities in the field of aging, a Center for Aging 
Research was established at the National Institutes of Health in the fall of 
1956, and placed administratively within the Heart Institute. A primary function 
of the center is to assist and stimulate research investigations in aging. It also 
promotes coordination of intramural research on aging and provides liaison 
between the National Institutes and other organizations working in the field. 
Further functions are to collect and disseminate scientific data relating to aging 
research and to foster the training of additional investigators for research on 
aging. The Chief of the Laboratory of Gerontology of the Heart Institute’s 
intramural research program is serving as principal scientific adviser to the 
center. 

The center has made initial contacts with gerontological investigators all over 
the country, as well as with the professional societies. Great enthusiasm has 
been shown for developing research in this field. To implement the program, 
the National Advisory Heart Council has approved a proposal that selected 
universities, with access to the many resources needed to mount a well-rounded 
research program, be encouraged to develop large regional centers for research 
and training. Several universities have already expressed an interest in 
developing centers of this nature, and it is probable that 1 or 2 can be started 
on a small seale during the coming fiscal year. 

Establishment of the Center for Aging Research is a development of especial 
significance. As stated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, “I 
am hopeful that this new effort will help bring answers to some of the most 
critical and challenging health problems of our times. * * * It is important that 
more be done to help solve these problems—to help older persons to greater 
independence and self-sufficiency and a life more free of disease and disability.” 


SUMMARY 


The fourfold program of the National Heart Institute is providing an effec- 
tive approach to the problem of heart disease. During the past year research 
eonducted by the Institute has continued to progress toward greater under- 
standing of the cardiovascular diseases and their alleviation. Research sup- 
ported by the Heart Institute in universities, hospitals, and other research in- 
stitutions throughout the country has increasingly developed and at a faster pace, 
which will contribute to eventual solution of these diseases. Training activi- 
ties being carried on, by increasing the supply of persons skilled in the research 
ind clinical aspects of heart disease, have continned to enlarge the capacity of 
the Nation for dealing more effectively with the problem. Assistance given in 
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the development of community control programs has increased the heart disease 
activities at the State and local levels and has aided their sound development 
and steady growth. There is mounting evidence that the National Heart Insti- 
tute program, joined with those of other agencies and organizaions working in 
this field, is making definite headway. Expansion of the program in the current 
year has accelerated this progress and supports the view, held by many, that 
with continuously sustained efforts greater advances than any thus far made 
will be attained. 

Of the $1,901.000 increase in obligations proposed in the budget for 1958, 
$1,469,000 is proposed for research projects in anticipation of a change from 
15 to 25 percent in the amount for indirect costs (institution overhead). The 
balance of the increase will provide $267,000 for this institute’s proportionate 
share of the program services centrally performed ; $136,600 for costs of retire- 
ment fund and social security contributions; and $28,400 for net costs of 
annualization. 

The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an increase 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon 
in his opening statement has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. Dr. Watt? Doctor, you have filed your statement, 
have you not, sir? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. We would be glad to have you proceed in your own 
way, then, sir. 

Dr. Warr. We also, Senator Hill, have filed the highlights of prog- 
ress in the field of heart disease during this past year. 

Senator Hitz. We would be delighted to have that. 

Dr. Watt. And it includes a listing, as well as a brief summary 
statement, of each of these highlights, broken down into some four 
different categories: Progress in the field of hardening of the arteries, 
high blood pressure, rheumatic heart disease, also a condition we speak 
of as heart failure, which is the result really of damaged hearts from 
a lot of these other diseases. 

Tn the field of heart surgery there is a list, as well as a list of some of 
the newer techniques. 

These are given in some detail here. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HEART PROGRESS, 1956 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Heart Institute 


Noteworthy advances in heart research made during year 


The advance of research against heart disease raises, as well as answers, im- 
portant questions concerning cause and cure. It is more and more apparent that, 
unlike many of the great disease killers defeated by past research, the major 
forms of heart disease are characterized by complexity and multiple causes. 
Many of the advances against them reveal new branching avenues for research to 
explore. 

1956 was a year of noteworthy progress. A number of contributions were made 
to our understanding of heart and blood-vessel diseases, to improved treatment 
for sufferers from these diseases, and in producing fruitful leads for future in- 
vestigation. These advances, adding to the mounting fund of knowledge de- 
veloped over recent years, have further increased expectation that research will 
ultimately achieve the conquest of heart disease. 

The National Heart Institute, as the Federal partner in the nationwide en- 
deavor against the leading cause of death, has played a major role in this prog- 
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ress. Some of the accomplishments made in 1956 through its conduct and support 
of research are given here. 


Fatty acids of dietary fat influence body cholesterol, research studies indicate 


Because most authorities believe that the presence of excessive cholesterol in 
the blood is related to the formation of cholesterol deposits in the arteries 
(atherosclerosis), a large part of the total research and clinical attack on 
atherosclerosis is directed at the condition of high blood cholesterol. A new 
approach to this blood condition was recently opened by the findings of Dr. 
Laurance Kinsell of Oakland’s Alameda County Hospital in California. These 
findings—now confirmed and amplified by Dr. Edward Ahrens of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in New York and others—show that diets con- 
taining certain fluid vegetable oils will significantly lower human blood 
cholesterols. 

Although the exact mechanism of this effect of the natural fluid vegetable fats 
has not yet been definitely established, some recent research findings relate 
it to the kind of fatty acids that comprise them. Thus the fluid vegetable fats 
that lower blood cholesterol have been found to be rich in a kind of fatty acid 
referred to by chemists as “unsaturated.” On the other hand, the solid animal 
fats and the chemically hardened, or “hydrogenated” vegetable fats, which have 
been found to raise blood cholesterol, contain very little unsaturated fatty acids 
but are rich in another kind, referred to as “saturated” fatty acids. 

A possible connection between a high dietary intake of the saturated fats 
and the tendency for cholesterol to accumulate in a body tissue (liver) was 
suggested recently by findings from experiments on rats performed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, in Los Angeles. 

Drs. Lilla Aftergood, Roslyn Alfin-Slater, and Harry Deuel reported at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology 
that rats fed lard as the dietary fat “* * * exhibited higher levels of liver 
cholesterol as well as serum cholesterol when compared with animals fed a 
similar diet where cottonseed oil was the sole source ot fat.” 

One possible explanation suggested by the researchers for the accumulation 
of cholesterol in liver when lard was fed is the comparative stability in the body 
of the saturated fatty acids of lard after they have combined with cholesterol. 
Cholesterol normally unites chemically with fatty acids to form compounds 
called esters. The researchers explain that when the fatty acids are unsaturated, 
as with the cottonseed oil, their esters of cholesterol are more labile (unstable) 
and perhaps lend themselves more readily to transport through the tissues. The 
less labile saturated fatty acid esters of cholesterol from lard perhaps tend to 
linger and accumulate in body tissues such as liver. 

Another possible explanation offered by the researchers for the cholesterol ac- 
cumulation in liver was an inadequacy of phospholipids found in the rats after 
feeding the lard diet. Phospholipids are fatty chemicals which, the researchers 
explain, are probably necessary for proper cholesterol transport in the body. 


Exercise helps construct new coronary branches if old ones become narrowed 


When a coronary artery is gradually narrowed or blocked (heart attack) by 
athero-sclerosis, new blood vessels called collaterals tend to form in response to 
the increased need for blood of the area of heart muscle supplied by the diseased 
artery. 

Exercise in an important stimulus to such collateral circulation in the heart 
muscle, studies in dogs by Dr. Richard Eckstein of Western Reserve University 
indicate. To determine the effect of exercise on collateralization, Dr. Eckstein 
used two groups of dogs in which the coronaries had been narrowed by a stand- 
ard surgical procedure. One group was kept at rest and the other received 
standard exercise periods (four 20-minute workouts on a treadmill per day, 5 
days a week for 6 to 8 weeks). At the end of the experiment the extent of col- 
pees growth was measured and the results from the two groups of dogs com- 
pared. 

“The data indicate that exercise is a significant additional stimulus to col- 
lateral growth above that provided by moderate narrowing in itself,” Dr. Eck- 
stein reported at the annual scientific sessions of the American Heart Associ- 
ation. “The results to date also suggest that exercise in some instances effec- 
tively stimulates collateral growth to vessels which are only slightly narrowed.” 


Bacterial enzymes digest heparin; may lead to long sought chemical analysis 


With the help of an obscure soil organism found on the grounds of their 
Bethesda, Md., laboratories, National Heart Institute scientists have separated 
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for the first time some of the large, chemical “building blocks” of the anticoagu- 
lant heparin. Full determination of the unknown chemical structure of heparin 
may thus become possible. The “building blocks” are being analyzed and at- 
tempts will be made to break them down still further. 

Heparin, a substance found in body tissues, has been valuable in medical use 
for many years to forestall the formation of blood clot following heart attacks 
and operations. Adding to its importance is the finding in recent years that 
heparin apparently has a role in “clearing” fatty blood, which has been associated 
with the oceurrence of atherosclerosis—the major serious form of hardening of 
the arteries that leads to most heart attacks. Thus, heparin has prompted irten- 
sive research into the mechanisms by which the body handles and carries fats. 

This resulted in the discovery some time ago of lipoprotein lipase, or “clear- 
ing factor,” an enzyme in body tissues which appears to act with heparin in 
clearing suspect fatty molecules from the blood. More complete knowledge of 
the chemical structure and of exactly what happens to heparin in the body could 
help clarify certain poorly understood aspects of the body’s mechanisms for fat 
transport. In turn, this might bring better understanding of some of the fac- 
tors responsible for atherosclerosis. However, nearly 40 years have passed 
since heparin was discovered, and its chemical structure is still not known. The 
new finding at the National Heart Institute may open the way to this long- 
delayed progress. 

By a technique known as “enrichment culturing, a soil bacterium was selected 
from among thousands of anonymous soil organisms for the job of breaking 
down heparin. The biochemists who found and made use of the organism started 
their quest for a suitable organism by collecting samples of soil from the grounds 
of the National Institutes of Health. The soil samples were mixed with nutrient 
fluids in which heparin was an ingredient. In such culture media, only soil 
organisms which could tolerate, or were benefited by, heparin flourished. One 
such organism, identified as a “flavobacterium,” actually utilized heparin for 
nourishment. It was this organism—a tiny rod-shaped bacterium—that the 
researchers used to break heparin down into parts never before available for 
research. 


Atherosclerosis produced in rhesus monkey by diet rich in dried egg yolks 


Atherosclerosis has now been produced for scientific study in a rhesus monkey. 

This announcement was made at the annual meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology by Drs. George V. Mann and 
Stephen B. Andrus, reporting on their studies conducted at the Harvard School 
of Public Health in Boston. 

Drs. Mann and Andrus described an experiment in which the same sort of 
deposits which form in man’s coronary arteries and may cause heart attacks 
Were produced in the arteries of a Rhesus monkey. This was accomplished by 
feeding the adult monkey a diet rich in dried egg yolk for a period of more than 
3 years. 

By feeding cholesterol, scientists have previously succeeded in producing a 
condition resembling human atherosclerosis in certain small laboratory animals 
(rodents and chickens). In 1952, Drs. Mann and Andrus succeeded in producing 
the disease in the South American Cebus monkey, a more primitive species than 
the Rhesus. The accomplishment described affords scientists their first oppor- 
tunity to study experimental atherosclerosis in the Rhesus, a widely used 
laboratory monkey more closely related to man. 

By producing the disease, first in the Cebus and now in the Rhesus monkey, 
Drs. Mann, Andrus, and coworkers are the first scientists to produce experimental 
atherosclerosis in primates—the order of animals to which man belongs. 
Report factors associated with coronary disease in a Massachusetts community 

Men between 45 and 62 years of age with any 2 of these 3 conditions—hyper- 
tension, overweight, and high blood cholesterol—are about 9 times as likely to 
develop coronary heart disease as men with none of these conditions. 

This is one of the preliminary findings which emerge from the first 4 years 
of the National Heart Institute epidemological study of heart disease in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. In this study a randomly selected cross-section of the adults 
of the town of Framingham is observed over a period of many years to find out 
how many people there have heart disease, when it develops, and what factors 
are associated with it. 

Hypertension shows the strongest association when considered separately, the 
data indicate. Men with high blood pressure were found to develop coronary 
disease four times as frequently as those whose blood pressures were normal. 
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A greater than 3 to 1 risk of coronary disease exists for men with high blood 
serum cholesterols (over 260 milligrams precent) as compared with those of 
normal serum cholesterols (below 225 milligrams percent). 

Overweight was also found to carry a risk nearly three times that for men 
of normal weight as determined by a relative weight index used by the Framing- 
ham investigators. 

Men who fell into the high range for any 2 of the 3 categories had a 4-year 
coronary incidence rate of 150 per 1,000 as compared with a rate of only 17 per 
thousand for those who were normal in all three respects. 

The researchers explained that the three factors—hypertension, high serum 
cholesterol, and overweight—are not regarded as causing coronary disease, but 
that associations of this magnitude do point up, for continuing research, some 
of the directions in which may lie the controlling mechanisms. 


Fat intake increases clot-induced lesions in rabbits 


Several investigators in recent years have produced fibrous thickening of small 
pulmonary arteries in rabbits by repeated intravenous injections of blood clot. 
These lesions are frequently characteristic of those of pulmonary arteriosclerosis 
except for a reported absence of fat in almost all instances. 

Because this absence of fat might be related to the small amount of fat in 
the rabbit’s diet, Drs. W. A. Thomas, R. M. O’Neal and K. T. Lee of the Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine, St. Louis, conducted a series of experi- 
ments to determine the effect of fatty meals on such lesions. Rabbits receiving 
weekly blood clot injections were divided into groups which received, in addi- 
tion, tube feedings of melted butter (butter-clot group), melted oleomargine 
(oleomargarine-clot group), or warm water (water-clot group). 

On sacrifice after a specified period, microscropiec sections of lung from 15 
rabbits of the butter-clot group, 12 of the oleomargarine-clot group, and 15 of 
the water-clot group, were examined. Fibrous internal thickening of the pul- 
monary arteries was present in the rabbits in all groups. The investigators 
found that the frequeney and severity of the lesions was significantly greater 
in the rabbits that had been fed fats. Also, small but definite quantities of fat 
were found in the lesions of nearly half of the animals in all groups, even 
unexpectedly in the water-clot group. 

Deficiency of vitamin B, further implicated among arteriosclerosis causes 

In 6 years of research on the role of vitamin B, in the nutrition of the Rhesus 
monkey, Drs. J. F. Rinehart and L. D. Greenberg at the University of California 
have found that three major disease changes result from deficiency of this vita- 
mine—tooth decay, fatty changes in the liver, and degenerative changes in the 
arteries. 

“Animals subjected to pyridoxine (vitamin Bs) deficiency regularly develop 
alterations in blood vessels which bear a close similarity to arteriosclerosis as 
it occurs spontaneously in man,” they report. “The question arises whether or 
not long-term suboptimal intake of pyridoxine may be a contributory factor in 
the pathogenesis of the important human diseases—arteriosclerosis, dental caries, 
and cirrhosis of the liver.) 

Other researchers have also implicated vital B, deficiency in the causes of 
arteriosclerosis, 


Heredity seen factor in low coronary rate of Navaho Indians 


The Navaho Indian, who eats about the same kind of high-fat-cholesterol 
diet as most Americans, was found in a recent study to be relatively free of 
coronary heart disease. 

This finding, which seems at odds with much of the current theory about 
dietary facts and the causes of coronary disease, prompted a group of Cleve- 
land Clinic researchers to study the lipids (fatty substances) and proteins in 
the blood plasma of Navahos for comparison with those of whites. Certain 
patterns of lipid and protein organization and distribution in the blood plasma 
appear to be associated with the tendency to coronary disease. 

The Cleveland researchers, Drs. Irvine H. Page, Lena A. Lewis, and Jarvey 
Gilbert, obtained blood samples from Indian patients at the Navaho Medival 
Center, Fort Defiance, Ariz., and flew them to Cleveland for comparison with 
samples drawn from white patients in the Cleveland area. 

Among the significant findings from this study, which appears in the inurnal 
Circulation, is the discovery that the Navahos had much less cholesterol in their 
blood, despite the fact that their dietary intake of this fatty substance was 
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about. the same as that of the Cleveland population. Cholesterol is an im- 
portant component of the artery-clogging lesion of coronary disease. 

Dr. Page’s group theorizes that: “The most likely explanation for both the re- 
duced levels of serum cholesterol and the low incidence of coronary disease seems 
to us to be heredity.” The researchers point out that, although the evidence 
from this study suggests caution in the acceptance of radical changes in (fet, 
“* * * it should not engender a fatalistic attitude to close the door to human 
dietary experimentation.” 


Final report of study on lipoproteins published 


1956 saw completion and publication (by the journal Circulation) of the final 
report of the cooperative study to provide information on the relationship of 
cholesterol and lipoproteins (fat-protein molecules) in the blood to the develop- 
ment of atherosclerosis. The study was begun in 1950. 

Research teams at the Cleveland Clinic, the University of California at Berke- 
ley, the University of Pittsburgh, and Harvard University carried on the investi- 
gations. The studies included 15,000 subjects, of which 5,000 males were inten- 
sively studied. Results of the study have led to a national and international 
re-evaluation of cholesterol and lipoproteins as indicators of the probable develop- 
ment of myocardial infarction and are expected to exert a continuing influence 
on the kinds of future research conducted on the etiology and diagnosis of 
arteriosclerosis. 

A number of new findings were made as byproducts of the main study. One 
of these was the discovery atheroma (the lumpy artery deposits of athero- 
sclerosis) of a specific group of lipoproteins which is probably identical to a group 
known to circulate in the blood. This finding was made by the participants at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Clearing enzyme deficiency among possible causes of chronically “fatty blood” 

New evidence from the heart research laboratories of the Public Health Service 
indicates that hyperlipemia, a condition of excess fats in the blood, may result 
from deficiency of an enzyme, lipoprotein lipase, which normally acts to break 
down blood fats. 

National Heart Institute scientists have found evidence suggesting an inborn 
deficiency of lipoprotein lipase in three brothers with hyperlipemia studied at 
the research hospital of the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. The 
findings were presented at an international scientific meeting on organic fats held 
in Brussels, Belgium. 

Lipoprotein lipase has been shown in earlier Heart Institute studies to aid in 
normal fat transport by breaking down the large fatty particles, which enter the 
blood from digested food, into smaller particles which can then be utilized by 
body cells. The presence in the blood of abnormal quantities of the larger fatty 
particles is known to be associated with disease states which predispose to 
atherosclerosis, chief cause of death in the United States. Hyperlipemia is one 
of several such disease states. 

In the 3 brothers with hyperlipemia, the researchers found that fats eaten in 
a single meal lingered in the circulation for as long as 2 days. In normal per- 
sons dietary fats are broken down and removed from the blood within 8 hours 
after eating. 

Injections of heparin, an anticlotting drug, are known to speed the removal of 
dietary fats from the blood of normal persons by activating lipoprotein lipase. 
The Institute investigators found that heparin injections had little or no effect 
on the “creamy” blood plasma of the three hyperlipemic brothers. 

These findings alone pointed to a probable deficiency of lipoprotein lipase, 
but left open the possibility that the fat particles themselves might be abnormal 
in these patients—that these particles might simply be resisting the action of the 
enzyme. 

To test this possibility the researchers transfused plasma from one of the 
brothers into another brother and into a healthy volunteer. In the healthy, 
volunteer half of the transfused fat was removed in 17 minutes, and this time 
was shortened to 8 minutes by heparin injections. In the hyperlipemic brother 
only half of the transfused fat was removed after 85 minutes, and rate of re- 
moval was not affected by heparin. 

The Institute workers also investigated effects of protamine, which slows the 
action of lipoprotein lipase. They found that protamine had no effect on the 
transfused fats in the hyperlipemic brother, though it greatly slowed their 
removal from the blood of the healthy volunteer. 
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Human lipoproteins produce fatty deposits in arteries of laboratory rats 


Heart Institute scientists have produced fatty deposits characteristic of early 
atherosclerosis in the hearts and arteries of rats, a species naturally immune to 
this disease. 

This has been done by injecting them with human lipoproteins, the large fat- 
protein molecules in which form the body transports fats through the blood. 

This finding, which further implicates faulty fat transport in the causes of 
atherosclerosis, was published in the Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine. 


Rauwolfia now found to benefit patients with coronary disease 


The ancient Indian drug Rauwolfia serpentina, widely used in the treatment 
of hypertension and excited mental states, has also been found to benefit sufferers 
from coronary artery disease. 

Drs. B. I. Lewis, R. I. Lubin, L. E. January, and J. B. Wild of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa have reported results of a study in which the effects of a 
Rauwolfia derivative (alseroxylon) were studied in 110 subjects, 15 of whom 
were suffering from coronary artery disease with its characteristic angina pain. 
Fourteen of these fifteen coronary patients showed definite improvement from 
the Rauwolfia therapy. The frequency and severity of their attacks decreased 
generally, and their ability to exercise without pain was markedly improved. 

Especially surprising was the duration of action of these beneficial effects, 
which in some instances extended for weeks after the drug was discontinued. 
“This puzzling feature has occurred so often,” the researchers state in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, “that we have come to accept it 
as a common response, even though we do not understand its mechanism.” 

The researchers feel that the relief of coronary symptoms with Rauwolfia rep- 
resents a genuine improvement in the relationship between the coronary circula- 
tion and the need of the heart muscle for blood. “We find it difficult otherwise 
to explain the gratifying reduction in frequency and severity of anginal attacks,” 
they report. 


Cholesterol in food fats found not to influence cholesterol in blood 


There is mounting evidence from dietary studies that the amount of cholesterol 
eaten in the diet has little or no influence on the amount of this “‘artery harden- 
ing” fatty substance that gets into the blood circulation. 

Several such dietary studies have been conducted by Drs. Ancel Keys, J. Ander- 
son, Olaf Mickelson, Sadye Adelson, and Flaminio Fidanza. These studies were 
conducted through the University of Minnesota, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Hastings State Hospital in Hastings, Minn. 

In one of the studies comparisons were made of dietary cholesterol intake (as 
determined by interviews) and blood serum cholesterols (as determined by labo- 
ratory analyses of blood samples) in a cross-sectional sample of 1,072 residents 
of Minnesota, divided into 6 groups according to age. “Two cross-sectional 
surveys in Minnesota on young men and four on older men showed no relation- 
ship between dietary cholesterol and the total serum cholesterol concentration 
over most of the intake range characteristic of American diets,” the investigators 
reported from this study. 

To determine the effects of longstanding habits of cholesterol intake, 286 
healthy Minnesota businessmen were studied for 4 years by the investigators. 
In their average cholesterol intake 33 of the 286 subjects remained constantly 
in the lowest third of the group and 35 constantly in the upper third. All 
other factors being satisfactorily constant (jobs, diets, and body weights) in 
these 2 subgroups for the 4 years of the study, the researchers were able to 
report from their findings, “It is clear that the long standing habit of consuming 
more or less dietary cholesterol produced no significant difference in the average 
serum cholesterol level between the two (subgroups).” 

The Island of Sardinia was chosen for a related study because of the very 
uniform diet of its inhabitants and because their cholesterol intake is, to quote 
the researchers, “* * * relatively trivial except for that provided by eggs. 
which are eaten in widely varying amounts.” High and low cholesterol intake 
groups were thus accurately and conveniently separable from the population 
on the basis of egg eating. Two surveys in Sardinia, one on moderately active 
municipal employees (firemen and policemen) and one on coal miners “* * * 
failed to show and difference in the sérum cholestero) concentrations of men 
of the same age, physical activity, relative body weight, and general dietary 
pattern but differing markedly in cholesterol intake.” 
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In other experiments (eight different studies including many surveys and 
experiments were reported by Dr. Keys’ group in the Journal of Nutrition) 
it was found that low serum cholesterols produced in volunteers by a rice-fruit 
(virtually fat-free) diet were not elevated by the addition to the diet of choles- 
terol alone; that the voluntary doubling and halving of dietary cholesterol in 
two other groups of men failed to produce any response in their serum choleste- 
rols over a 4- to 12-month period; and that widely varying the cholesterol 
intakes alone of men on a diet of otherwise constant (66 gram) daily fat intake 
had no effect on their blood serum cholesterols. 

“It is included,” the researchers summarize from the findings of these 
studies, “that in adult men the serum cholesterol level is essentially indepen- 
dent of the cholesterol intake over the whole range of natural human diets. 
It is probable that infants, children, and women are similar.” 


Practical method reported for lessening cholesterol in blood stream of humans 


A practical method for lowering human blood cholesterol has now been reported 
by Dr. Henry A. Schroeder of Washington University in St. Louis. Dr. 
Schroeder’s method is based on a diet low in saturated fatty aci’s and high in 
vitamin Be and linolenic acid, on unsaturated fatty acid. The method also 
ineludes the daily oral administration of calcium EDTA (ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetic acid). 

Dr. Schroeder explains the logic of his method in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Chronic Diseases. Fats high in saturated fatty aci’s—particularly the “hard” 
animal fats from milk and meat (those that solidify when cooled)—were ex- 
cluded because their high intake is believed to be a factor in the high rate of 
atherosclerosis in western countries. Linolenic acid, on the other hand, was 
included in the diet because this unsaturated fatty acid is found in abundance in 
the unprocessed fluid vegetable fats (such as corn and soybean oils) known to 
actually lower blood cholesterols. Vitamin Bs was included because there is 
evidence that this vitamin promotes the conversion of partially saturated fatty 
acids to the presumably more desirable unsaturated ones and because deficiency 
of this vitamin has been shown to produce lesions characteristic of early athero- 
sclerosis in the arteries of monkeys. EDTA, which lowers blood cholesterol in 
some patients, is a “metal chelating agent”—one of a class of chemical compounds 
that tend to rid the body of certain metals (for example chromium, manganese, 
an vanadium) some of which research findings suggest may also be involved 
in atherosclerosis. 

Twenty patients, most of whom had higher than normal blood cholesterols, 
were treated with Dr. Schroeder’s method for 4 months in the study. On the 
average, cholesterol levels had fallen by 29 percent in 2 months of treatment but 
were only 20 percent lower after 4 months. Only three showed no significant 
changes. Four patients suffering from attacks of angina pectoris claimed bene- 
fit—one claimed complete relief—but Dr. Schroeder urges that the claims of 
these patients be discounted until further data are available. 


Coronary death rates vary widely in different parts of country, study reveals 

The Public Health Service has reported wide variations in death rates from 
coronary heart disease in different parts of the United States, with rates twice 
as high in some States as in others. 

This survey, reported in Public Health Reports, is a step toward a nation- 
wide study of variations in the incidence of heart disease. Further studies 
may lead to better understanding of the causes of heart disease. 

The study showed that coronary heart disease causes about a third of all 
deaths among white males in the age group 45 to 74, and about a fifth among 
men 35 to 44. The rates among white females were somewhat lower. 

The lowest death rate for coronary heart disease among white males of all 
ages in 1950 was in New Mexico, 191.1 per 100,000 population. Arkansas had 
a rate of 201.2 and Kentucky 211.2. Rates for white males were highest in 
New York, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia (Washington, D. C.): 
393.8, 364.3, and 344.3. 

For white females the differences in death rates from coronary heart disease 
in different areas were even greater—83.4, 87.8, and 89.0 in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Nebraska, as compared with 217.4, 176.6, and 175.6 in New York, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

The study showed that coronary death rates frequently were similar in 
neighboring States. Although areas of relatively high mortality tend to be highly 
urbanized, the geographic differences in death rates do not seem to be due to 
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any large extent to differences in urbanization when rates in rural areas are 
considered separately. 

The authors of the report speculated on some of the possible explanations for 
geographic differences in coronary death rates. Possible explanations included 
differences in diet, exercise, stress, hereditary factors, and differences in the 
physical characteristics of populations in various parts of the country. They 
pointed out that such factors also might account for the very great differences 
in coronary heart disease death rates in various parts of the world. 

The authors, Philip E. Enterline, Chief Statistician of the Heart Disease 
Control Program, PHS, and Dr. William H. Stewart, Assistant Director of the 
Service’s National Heart Institute, suggest that all these varying factors be 
studied intensively among populations in areas with high death rates from 
coronary heart disease and in areas with low death rates. 


Heart attack victims who recover completely found to have good prognosis 


The best index to the long-term outlook of the patient who has suffered a 
heart attack (myocardial infarction) is the degree of his recovery after the 
acute period of the attack. This was shown by a 25 year followup study of 
200 patients which was recently completed by Boston cardiologists David Rich- 
ards, Edward Bland, and Paul White. 

The 200 patients had been seen in consultation by Dr. White in the decade 1920 
to 1930. All were experiencing symptoms or showed histories of acute myo- 
eardial infarction at that time. One hundred and sixty-two of the 200 survived 
the period of immediate mortality (4 weeks) following the attack. These were 
divided by the investigators into three categories: (1) Patients with a complete 
recovery and no symptoms; (2) patients whose activity was limited to some 
degree by angina pectoris; and (3) patients limited to some degree by shortness 
of breath anu other symptoms of congestive heart failure. 

Of the 162 patients, 55 (34 percent) were classified in group 1 as completely 
recovered. Forty-five (82 percent) of these were still alive 5 yvears after the 
attack, 31 (56 percent) 10 years after, 16 (28 percent) fifteen years after, and 
6 were still alive 25 years after their myocardial infarction. The two patients 
known to be living now, 28 and 29 years after infarction, are also of this com- 
plete recovery group. 

“The contrast in longevity is quite striking between the complete recovery 
group and the groups limited either by angina pectoris or by dyspnea (labored 
breathing), the workers report in the Journal of Chronic Diseases. “This is 
particularly true of the 44 cases limited after infarction by dyspnea and con- 
gestive failure. None of these patients survived 10 years. The 63 patients 
who were limited by angina pectoris fared somewhat better, with 25 (40 per- 
cent) surviving 5 years and 19 (30 percent) surviving 10 years. However, only 
7 patients (11 percent) survived 15 years, and only 1 survived 20 years.” 

“It is apparent from these data that the best index to prognosis is the degree 
of recovery of patients following myocardial infarction,” the researchers conclude. 
Synthetic compound lowers blood cholesterol through inhibiting its synthesis 

Scientists have found a way to control, in laboratory animals, the natural 
production of cholesterol, a fatty substance which accumulates in human arteries 
and is implicated in atherosclerosis and coronary disease, 

By feeding a cholesterol-free diet containing 1 percent delta-4-cholestenone, 
a synthetic compound related chemically to cholesterol, Heart Institute bio- 
chemists have been able to depress the cholesterol in blood serum of rats to as 
much as 44 percent below that of control animals on a similar diet lacking the 
delta-4-cholestenone. 

Injections of labeled (radioactive) acetate demonstrated that the delta-4- 
cholestenone was interfering with the normal mechanism for manufacturing 
cholesterol. Acetate is taken up by the liver to make cholesterol, and in normal 
animals radioactive acetate can be found in the liver cholesterol with a Geiger 
counter shortly after injection. The scientists found only 5 percent as much 
labeled acetate in the liver cholesterol of the rats fed 1 percent delta-4-choleste- 
none as in that of the normal rats 2 hours after injection. 

Reporting in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, the researchers 
caution that delta-4-cholestenone itself should not be considered as a practical 
drug for the treatment of high blood cholesterol in human beings. Its use is 
definitely hazardous at this stage of knowledge. 
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For example, although at one-tenth of a percent in the diet it did not appear 
to be harmful and yet decreased rat cholesterol levels, rats fed 10 times as 
much (1 percent) delta-4-cholestenone eventually died, and their adrenal glands 
were found to be enormously enlarged. The researchers suggest that the pro- 
found effects of the compound on cholesterol synthesis may have robbed the 
adrenal glands of even the minimum cholesterol necessary for manufacturing 
vital adrenal steroid hormones. Also, delta-4-cholestenone is closely related 
chemically to cholesterol, and it is possible that this compound might simply 
replace cholesterol as an artery-clogging constiituent of atherosclerosis. 

“It is generally agreed,” the scientists explain, “that whatever the basic causes 
of atherosclerosis may be, hypercholesterolemia (the condition of high blood 
cholesterol) is almost certainly a predisposing or contributing factor.” 

Summarizing their findings the investigators suggest that “* * * an approach 
to the problem of hypercholesterolemia through inhibition of endogenous 
cholesterol synthesis is feasible.” 

“These studies with delta-4-cholestenone * * * point the way to an approach 
which, with this or similar compounds, may eventually prove fruitful,” they 
explain. With increasing knowledge it may well develop that treatment of hyper- 
cholesterolemia per se represents little more than a kind of ‘“‘symptomatic” treat- 
ment, but at present it offers one of the few available approaches to an enigmatic 
and terrible disease. 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Tendency to progressively increasing blood pressure can be reversed by drugs 

Encouraging evidence from St. Louis shows that the usually progressive 
course of arterial hypertension can often be reversed to normal by prolonged 
treatment with a combination of two pressure-lowering drugs—hydralazine and 
hexamethonium. The evidence also indicates that these drug-induced reversals 
may be permanent apparently constituting genuine “cures” in some cases. 

Drs. H. Mitchell Perry and Henry A. Schroeder of Washington University 
School of Medicine and Barnes Hospital in St. Louis exhaustively studied 114 
hypertensive patients from Barnes Hospital during at least 1 year of treatment 
with combined hydralazine and hexamethonium. The results, published in Cir- 
culation, showed that for those whose blood pressures were markedly reduced 
by the drugs, the dose necessary to maintain the reduction tended to grow less 
with the passage of time. Of 37 patients followed for 3 years, this trend was 
found in 19 patients to extend to the point of completely discontinung hex- 
amethonium, and in 10 patients to the complete suspension of all drugs without 
any recurrence of hypertension. 

The researchers emphasize the difference between the gradual withdrawal of 
drugs which accompanies these apparent cures, and the sudden rejection of the 
drugs early in treatment because of inconvenience or uncomfortable side effects. 
Sudden discontinuation early in the course of treatment not only lets the blood 
pressure rise again, but seems to produce a real tolerance for the drugs so that 
they are likely to have less effect if their use is resumed later. 


Rats instinctively avoid salt when blood pressure reaches abnormal heights 


The rat, unlike men, apparently loses its fondness for salt when it develops 
high blood pressure. Dr. Melvin Fregly, a Harvard researcher, has found that 
rats rendered hypertensive by wrapping their kidneys in latex prefer plain 
water to a weak salt solution when given a choice. Normal rats consistently 
prefer the salt solution. The aversion to salt water, Dr. Fregly found, did not 
develop until 8 weeks after the kidney damage operation, at which time the 
blood pressure had reached its highest elevation. 

Dr. Fregly reported his findings to the 20th International Physiological Con- 
gress in Brussels, Belgium. 


New drug most effective of orally administered ganglion-blocking agents 

Mecamylamine, a drug recently found to lower blood pressure in animals, has 
now been tested clinically by Washington, D. C., researchers are found to have 
advantages over related compounds currently used to treat hyertension. 
Mecamylamine is a ganglion-blocking agent—one of a category of drugs that 
lower blood pressure by interfering with the transmission of artery constricting 
impulses in nerve centers. Some of the most effective antihypertensive drugs 
now in clinical use (such as hexamethonium and pentolinium tartrate) work 
in the same way. 
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Drs. Edward Freis and Ilse Wilson of the Georgetown University Hospital and 
School of Medicine and the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Washington 
conducted the trials in 36 patients with severe hypertension. They found that 
the drug caused sustained and effective reductions in blood pressure by from 
20 to 30 percent in these patients, and that continuous treatment for from 1 to 4 
months allowed improvement of some of the blood vessels effects (as evidenced 
by changes in blood vessels in the eye) and of the effects on the heart (as evi- 
denced by improvements in the electrocardiograph). In these respects, mecamyl- 
amine was found to behave as a typical ganglion blocking drug. 

The investigators found it to be fully effective when given by mouth while 
other ganglion-blocking agents must be injected for maximum effectiveness. It 
wis also found to be beneficial in a much lower dose range than other ganglion- 
blocking drugs, and its effects were more sustained. 

Mecamylamine was substituted for pentolinium tartrate, another highly rated 
antihypertensive, in 19 patients; 14 of these expressed preference for the 
mecamylamine. The chief reason for this, the researchers explain, was that 
these patients found blood pressure reduction more uniform with mecamylamine 
from morning to night and from day to day. The effects of the mecamylamine 
were so profound and prolonged in some patients that the dose of drug taken the 
night before controlled blood pressure until early afternoon. 


Followup study shows value of sympathectomies performed a decade ago 

The lifesaving benefits of sympathectomy operations to persons who developed 
severe high blood pressure a decade or more ago are brought out in a followup 
study of 100 such persons by Boston cardiologist Dr. Paul D. White. 

In sympathectomy operations the nervous element of hypertension is attacked 
by surgically interrupting parts of the artery-constricting sympathetic nerves, 
which run in two chains down either side of the spine. The Smithwick opera- 
tion—a fairly extensive sympathectomy—came into use against hypertension in 
the early 1940's. 

Fifty of the one hundred hypertensive patients studied by Dr. White had 
received Smithwick sympathectomies at least 10 years ago. The other 50, whose 
hypertension was also of at least 10 year’s duration, had been treated only by 
the ordinary medical measures of the past decade. All of the patients selected 
for study had developed some additional complicating heart or bloodvessel dis- 
order (such as strokes, coronary thrombosis, failing heart muscles, or angina 
pain). 

Dr. White found from his analysis (which was the second of two 5-year follow- 
up studies of the same group of patients) that the sympathectomized survivors, 
10 years after operation, showed a 2-to-1 ratio of longevity over the unoperated 
group. “By all the criteria of comparison,” Dr. White reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, “the sympathectomized group had a great 
advantage over those treated by the routine medical measures in use 10 years 
ago.” 

Dr. White also explained, however, that “a future followup comparison will 
be needed to determine the relative efficacy of the newer methods of treatment, 
including potent drugs and dietary restrictions, in contrast to lumbodorsal sym- 
pathectomy (the Smithwick operation) in serious hypertension.” 


Large PHS grant initiates nationwide evaluation study of heart drugs 


A significant step in the Nation’s struggle to alleviate high blood pressure and 
other crippling disorders has been taken by the Public Health Service with the 
awarding of a research grant to Dr. Alan BE. Treloar, Director of Research of the 
American Hospital Association. The grant of $575,000—the largest research 
grant of its kind every made by the National Heart Institute—was made to Dr. 
Treloar to carry on a nationwide program for evaluating the effectiveness of 
drugs in treating heart disease, particularly in the management of hypertension. 

As envisioned by Dr. Treloar, a cooperative study of wide scope will be con- 
ducted, using well-designed and adequately controlled testing methods, with par- 
ticipation by research teams in hospital and research laboratories. 

“A large-scale clinical study such as this,” Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 

said when the grant was announced, “is needed to evaluate as rapidly as possible 
new forms of treatment developing in the heart field. The many new drugs for 
high blood pressure, for example, offer great promise for control of this condition, 
which afflicts some 4,500,000 people. 

“The study will provide a testing program for these drugs and others as they 
are developed on a scale not heretofore possible. Its result will be of wide 
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interest and help provide information that we do not now have as to the most 
effective drugs or combinations of drugs, dosages, and so on.” 

























First successful transplant of human kidney saves life of recipient brother 


The first case in medical history in which the life of a human was saved by 
transplanting a kidney from another human was reported in 1956. 

Drs. John Merrill, Joseph Murray, J. Hartwell Harrison, and Warren Guild, 
who did the work at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and Harvard Medical School 
in Boston, made the report in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 

The recipient of the donor kidney was a 24-year-old identienl twin. This 
young man was first admitted to Peter Bent Brigham Hospital with mild high 
blood pressure which subsequently developed into malignant hypertension and 
led to convulsions and other signs of acute kidney disease. The physicians 
found both of his kidneys to be diseased, and in the later stages of his illness 
determined that his survival depended on his receiving a transplant from his 
twin brother, whose kidneys were both determined to be healthy. At operation 
the left kidney of the healthy brother replaced the left diseased kidney. The 
two diseased kidneys were removed at a later operation because the patient's 
blood pressure, though much improved, was not normal, and because there was 
continuing evidence of kidney infection. Following removal of both of his own 
kidneys, the young man recovered completely from the hypertension and is lead- 
ing a healthy and active life. 

The Boston group attributes the success of the transplant largely to the fact 
that the brothers were genetically identical, having developed from the same 
fertilized egg. In such cases, there is little or none of the “rejection re- 
sponse’’—the building up of destructive antibodies in the host—that has always 
prevented the success of human tissue transplants in the past. 












RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE 





Valve-splitting operation evaluated in followup of first 1,000 to receive it 


Pioneering in the surgical repair of heart valves scarred by rheumatic fever, 
Drs. Laurence Ellis and Dwight Harken of Harvard in 1948 reported one of the 
very first successful attempts to repair the narrowed mitral valve, which controls 
blood flow from the upper chamber (auricle) to the lower chamber (ventricle) 
in the left side of the heart. In their operation—termed “mitral valvuloplasty”— 
a slit is made in the auricle through which the surgeon inserts his index finger, 
pressing it down against the abnormally fused components of the valve, thus 
separating them and restoring their mobility. 

The first 1,000 of their patients to undergo valvuloplasty have since been 
closely studied by Drs. Ellis and Harken to determine the value of the operation. 
Some of the findings from this continuing followup study were presented by the 
authors at the annual scientific sessions of the American Heart Association. 
These findings showed that valvuloplasty has vastly improved the outlook for 
long-term survival among patients with advanced mitral valve disease. 

Five years after operation, 72 percent of 272 patients who had been severely 
crippled by mitral valve disease were still alive, in contrast with only 11 percent 
of a comparable group who received no valve surgery. Sixty-two percent of the 
272 patients in the operated group were described by the researchers as “mod- 
erately to markedly improved” over their preoperative state. These patients 
had been so ill before surgery that the slightest exertion caused breathlessness 
or anginal pain. Seventy-seven percent of another group of patients who had 
been moderately disabled before operation were improved, with SS percent still 
alive after 5 years as compared with only 60 percent in a comparable but non- 
operated group. 




























Various opinions concerning value of hormones against rheumatic fever explained 

The diversity of opinion that exists among authorities concerning the effective- 
ness of hormones such as ACTH and cortisone in the treatment of rheumatic 
fever can be partly explained on the basis of differences in doses of hormones 
used to treat the disease, in duration of treatment, and in the duration of the 
illness at the time treatment was started, findings by Boston researchers suggest. 

Righty-eight rheumatic fever patients under the age of 17 who were showing 
definite signs of heart involvement while in their first attack of rheumatic fever 
were treated by Drs. Sujoy Roy and Benedict Massel, using variable doses of 
ACTH or cortisone for varying lengths of time. A “small dose” group of 41 
children received injections totaling either 1,100 to 2,400 units of ACTH or 4.1 
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grams of cortisone during an average period of 6 weeks. A “large dose” group 
was given a total of 4,100 to 7,000 units of ACTH or 13 to 15.6 grams of 
cortisone during an average period of 14 weeks. 

Evaluating results 20 weeks after treatment was started, the researchers 
report in the journal Circulation: “Disappearance of significant murmurs was 
twice as common in 47 children treated with large doses of hormones as in a 
comparable group of children treated with small doses of hormones. In both 
the small-dose and the large-dose groups, the shorter the duration of illness prior 
to start of therapy the greater the frequency of disappearance of all significant 
murmurs.” 


Rheumatic fever victims in Kansas City protected by injections of penicillin 

No episodes of recurrent rheumatic fever occurred among 118 children, rheu- 
matie fever patients, who received 1.2 million units of a penicillin preparation 
(benzathine penicillin G) intramuscularly every 28 days for periods of 6 to 32 
months. . 

This result is reported in the Southern Medical Journal by Drs. A. M. Diehl, 
T. R. Hamilton, and J. S. May of the University of Kansas School of Medicine 
and the Children’s Convalescent Center, Kansas City. A total of 3,235 injections 
of 1.2 million units of penicillin, was administered with no serious side effects 
either local or general resulting from this antibiotic. 

The authors comment that in the use of a continuous prophylactic agent in 
patients who have had one or more attacks of rheumatic fever, penicillin is 
presently the drug of choice, and intramuscular benzathine penicillin G, 1.2 
million units every 28 days as used in their study, is the surest and oftentimes 
most practical method to prevent recurrences. 


HEART FAILURE 


Two categories of adrenal hormones governed through dual regulatory mecha- 
nism 


Research on the adrenal cortex by Heart Institute scientists has yielded 
some new information of importance in understanding the nature and causes of 
edema (‘“dropsy”’), a prominent and often disabling symptom of heart, kidney, 
and liver diseases. 

The adrenal cortex, the outer portion of the small paired glands above the 
kidneys, is known to secrete two vital categories of steroid hormones. One cate- 
gory, typified by hydrocortisone, regulates the body’s storage and use of car- 
bohydrates and its adjustment to stress and disease. The other category, rep 
resented chiefly by aldosterone, regulates the kidney’s excretion of salts and 
water. 

The new research findings substantiate the theory, developed by scientists in 
several research institutions, that the body has two separate mechanisms for 
governing the adrenal cortex in these two functions. 

One of these mechanisms is the secretion of ACTH (adrenocorticotropic hor- 
mone) from the pituitary gland at the base of the skull. It is well known 
that the adrenal cortex increases its production of hydrocortisone when stimu- 
lated by ACTH. 

The other mechanism now believed to exist involves aldosterone. Defects in 
this mechanism are thought to underlie the edema that often complicates nephro- 
sis, cirrhosis, and the late phases of heart disease. 

The new evidence for the existence of a separate aldosterone-governing mech- 
anism is provided by endocrinologists with the National Heart Institute. Their 
studies, conducted on 10 normal volunteers and 13 patients with heart, kidney, 
and liver diseases, are described in the American Journal of Medicine. 

‘The scientists point out that patients with edema from heart, kidney, and 
liver disease always show evidence of abnormally high aldosterone output, but 
their hydrocortisone output is normal or below. This suggests that in these 
diseases a mechanism is brought into play for boosting aldosterone production 
which has no effect on the production of hydrocortisone. 

The researchers found in their studies that low salt diets always increased 
the production of salt-holding aldosterone. Salt intake had no effect on hydro- 
cortisone though, suggesting that the secretion of ACTH, the hydrocortisone 
regulator, is independent of salt intake. 

ACTH injections caused hydrocortisone production to increase about ten- 
fold in normal subjects, but only doubled aldosterone production. This effect 
was temporary for aldosterone but lasted for hydrocortisone as long as the in- 
jections were continued. 
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“The ‘unitarian’ concept that adrenocortical function is under the sole control 
of pituitary ACTH has become quite untenable,” the researchers explain. “Hy- 
drocortisone secretion is apparently regulated strictly by ACTH, while aldo- 
sterone secretion is affected relatively little by either increases or decreases in 
ACTH. Aldosterone secretion is extremely sensitive to changes in body fluid 
and electrolyte (salt) content, whereas hydrocortisone secretion is affected 
hardly at all by these changes.” 

“Although it is clear that aldosterone secretion is not ordinarily regulated 
by ACTH, it remains for further study to elucidate the precise nature of its 
regulatory mechanisms.” 

It is possible that the further study of this elusive regulatory mechanism will 
reveal ways of manipulating it to the relief of sufferers from the edema of 
nephrosis, cirrhosis, and congestive heart failure. 


Heat and humidity can add a severe workload to the failing heart, tests show 


Hot and humid weather greatly increase the heart’s workload and imposes a 
serious added burden on the heart already crippled by disease, studies by New 
Orleans physicians show. 

Dr. George Burch and his coworkers at Tulane and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity measured the volume of blood pumped by the hearts of 3 healthy subjects 
and 4 with heart disease. Measurements were taken first when the subjects 
were resting quietly at a comfortable 73° temperature and 58 percent humidity. 
The researchers then raised the room temperature gradually to 110° and the 
humidity to 82 percent. 

The healthy hearts of the control group responded by pumping an average of 
about four times what they were pumping under comfortable conditions. The 
failing hearts only averaged a doubling of their output. 

“Cardiac output was increased in all subjects studied,” Dr. Burch reports in 
the Journal of Chronic Diseases, “the rise being greater in the control or normal 
group not only because of greater myocardial (heart muscle) reserve but also 
because they were able to remain in the hot and humid environment for a much 
longer period of time.” 

“It would appear from these studies and associated clinical experience,” the 
researchers point out, “as well as from the studies of others, that a cool en- 
vironment should be made available not only to patients in a debilitated state, 
such as from cerebrovascular accidents (strokes), chronic infection, malnutri- 
tion, senility, and the like, but also to patients whose illness would require re- 
laxation and avoidance of stress on the body physiologic mechanisms.” 


Velocity of blood pumped from heart through aorta measurable by new method 

Heart Institute scientists have now devised a way of measuring, in animals, the 
velocity with which blood is ejected at a given instant from the heart into the 
aorta, the great artery which arches from the top of the heart to supply blood to 
the entire body. The new technique, which measures blood velocity in the aorta 
itself, is reported in the journal Circulation as “a catheter tip method for the 
measurement of instantaneous aortic blood velocity.” 

This advance, which will soon be applied to humans, may make it possible for 
scientists to calculate the power output of the heart and from this to judge the 
reserve power of the hearts of both normal persons and heart patients. 

The velocity measurements are obtained by threading a slender flexible plastic 
tube (known as a catheter) through a small cut in a leg artery. The catheter is 
double, consisting of two hollow tubes fused side by side. Openings in the side 
of the catheter are placed so that one of the tubes measures blood pressure about 
2 inches downstream from the other. The difference in pressure between these 
two openings is converted by a special differential pressure gage to variations in 
electrical current which move the arm of a pen and ink recorder to produce a 
permanent record of the pressure difference. The researchers have dedtieed a 
mathematical formula for calculating the instantaneous aortic blood velocity 
from this pressure difference. The output of the heart can be calculated by the 
cross sectional area of the part of the aorta in which the measurements are taken. 

The researchers have verified the method experimentally in dogs and in models 
designed to stimulate the pulsating flow of blood from the heart. Although these 
tests show the method to be reasonably accurate and safe in dogs, the researchers 


feel that further refinements are necessary before its application to human 
beings. 
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Studies define extra workload imposed on heart by pregnancy 


As measured when at rest, the hearts of normal women increase their output 
of blood during pregnancy to a peak of 40 percent more than those of non- 
pregnant women by the 25th to 27th week of pregnancy. The cardiac output 
then falls progressively to normal just before delivery. 

Researchers at the Mount Sinai Hospital in New York made these findings 
in studies on 46 normal patients selected from the Mount Sinai Prenatal Clinic. 
The findings, made by Drs. D. J. Rose, M. E. Bader, R. A. Bader, and E, Braun- 
wald, were published in the American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Information concerning blood pressures and blood oxygens within the heart, 
veins, and arteries which was necessary for calculating cardiac output was 
secured by threading catheters into leg and arm vessels and thence, when neces- 
sary, into the heart. 

The Mount Sinai researchers found that the increase in resting cardiac output 
took place without a comparable increase in blood pressure and thus was due 
to a lowered resistance to blood flow through small peripheral arteries and veins 
and the tissues which they supply and drain. The researchers theorize that this 
lowered “peripheral resistance” to blood flow may occur in the placenta—the 
system of tissue envelopes associated with the developing embryo. 

Changes in the amount of work performed by the heart in pregnanvy must 
parallel, approximately, these changes in cardiac output, the researchers explain. 
“These physiological data lend credence to the view that even at rest the heart of 
the pregnant woman has more work to do than in the nonpregnant state.” 

These and other related data from this study can be of value in the selection 
of pregnant patients who require surgery on damaged heart valves, therapeutic 
abortion, or sterilization after delivery. Apart from these clinically practical 
considerations, the investigators point out, such data can help further scientific 
understanding of the physiology of normal pregnancy. 


SURGERY 


Inexpensive oxygenator may extend possible heart surgery 


An inexpensive apparatus that effectively oxygenates blood, and thus can serve 
as a temporary replacement for the human lungs during heart surgery, has been 
originated by Drs. C. W. Lillehei, R. A. DeWall, R. C. Read, H. E. Warden, and 
R. L. Varco of the University of Minnesota Medical School. Used in conjunetion 
with a simple mechanical pump (which substitutes for the heart’s blood-pumping 
function), the combination constitutes an artificial heart and lungs—permitting 
the patient’s blood to bypass his own heart and lungs, yet continue to circulate 
through his body, while an operation is performed inside his heart. 

The new apparatus, which is reported in the journal Diseases of the Chest. is 
expected to facilitate surgical treatment for certain congenital malformations 
and acquired diseases of the heart, and perhaps make possible new techniques 
for conditions not heretofore operable. Since it is simple and inexpensive—the 
parts for the oxygenator cost less than $5—it meets the need for a means of heart 
and lungs bypass that is easily available and widely applicable. 

The oxygenator is assembled from plastic hose and has no moving parts. 
Oxygen in the form of bubbles is introduced into the bottom part of a vertical 
plastic-mixing tube to mix with the patient’s venous blood. The bubbles, which 
are formed by the oxygen passing through 18 No. 22 standard intravenous needles 
inserted in an ordinary rubber stopper, provide the large surface area necessary 
for efficient oxygen uptake. 

As the blood flows through the mixing tube, most of the bubbles are dissipated 
by contact with a silicone antifoam substance sprayed or painted on the inside 
of the upper part of the tube and a smaller tnbe which connects to a spiral settling 
tube. Any remaining bubbles rise to the surface and are eliminated out a side 
tube, carrying off carbon dioxide, as the blood descends by gravity in the spiral 
settling tube. The oxygenated blood then enters a reservoir (consisting of a 
Kelly flask lined by a polyethylene bag) from which it passes through standard 
blood filters and is returned to the natient. 

The anparatus has been successfully used in many within-the-heart operations, 
including repair of several kinds of congenital defects. The investigators report 
that, hecanse of its efficacy, it has entirely superseded their use of the human 
cross-circulation technique, “which previously had set the standards in our clinic 
for safety and effectiveness because of its physiologic superbness.” 
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Since their initial report, the authors have utilized this pump-oxygenator in 
110 patents ranging in size and age from an 8-week-old infant to a 5)-year-old 
adult for direct vision reparative surgery within the chambers of the heart. 
In addition to the above-mentioned congenital heart defects, patients with 
acquired heart lesions, such as stenosis, and regurgitation of the aortic and mitral 
valves, are being treated by this direct vision approach. 


“Tee bath” intracardiac surgery evaluated by Denver heart surgeons 


To be able to make repairs inside the open and bloodless heart is adjudged 
by Drs. Henry Swan and S. Gilbert Blount of Denver to be “the major goal 
of cardiae surgery.” Publishing in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Drs. Swan and Blount recently analyzed their own clinical experience 
in 111 patients using hypothermia—a method for achieving this goal with 
which they themselves have pioneered in intracardiac surgery. 

Hypothermia allows open and bloodless heart surgery because, by chilling 
the patient in an ice bath, it slows the normally urgent demands of body tissues 
for blood, allowing the surgeon a few minutes in which to suspend the work of 
the heart and make repairs. The lowest body temperature to which the patient 
should be iced in such operations, Drs. Swan and Blount caution, is 84 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Further chilling greatly increases the risk from the two major 
complications which attend heart operations with hypothermia—loss of normal 
heart rhythm, and disturbances in the blood-clotting mechanism. At a tempera- 
ture range from 80 to 90—the “ideal” temperature range for such operations 
according to Drs. Swan and Blount—blood flow through the heart can be safely 
suspended for 6 minutes. Eight minutes, the researchers caution, should not 
be exceeded. 

Within these limits, Drs. Swan and Blount explain, the pulmonary valve, which 
admits blood from the heart to the lungs, and the aortic valve, which admits 
blood enroute to all body tissues, can be “readily approached at low risk” for 
relief of stenosis, or obstruction. Holes in the partitions separating the 
auricles can also be readily and safely patched. “The eminently satisfactory 
results of open operations in these diseases make an eloquent plea for a broader 
adoption of open heart techniques,” Drs. Swan and Blount emphasize. 


Injecting novocain into heart found to protect against fibrillation 


Ventricular fibrillation—the deadly loss of normal rhythm in the heart’s ven- 
tricles which often accompanies heart operations under refrigeration—can now 
be prevented by injecting the heart with novocain. 

The technique, as developed and employed at the National Heart Institute, is 
reported in a recent issue of the technical journal Surgery. The technique has 
also been reported from parallel research at Indiana University by Dr. Angelo 
Riberi. The novocain technique is expected to increase the safety of operations 
performed with hypothermia. 

The effectiveness of the novocain technique was demonstrated at the heart 
institute clinic of surgery in ice bath operations on the hearts of 40 dogs under 
conditions which usually result in fatal ventricular fibrillation. The hearts of 20 
of these dogs were treated with a series of novocain injections at the top of the 
left auricle under the heart’s skinlike epicardium. Ventricular fibrillation did 
not develop in a single dog so treated, but 18, or 90 percent, of the untreated 
dogs fibrillated. 

To date, more than 40 human patients at the National Heart Institute have 
undergone ice-bath heart operations thus protected by novocain injections. 
Carbon dioxide gas safely injected into circulation for X-raying inside heart 

Carbon dioxide gas, unlike air, can be safely injected into the blood circulation 
for use as a contrast medium to render the inner structures of the heart visible 
for study by X-ray. 

At Philadelphia’s Temple University a group of researchers headed by Dr. M. J. 
Oppenheimer recently conducted a series of animal experiments in which large 
(74% ec) bubbles of carbon dioxide were injected intu leg veins, neck arteries, 
and directly into the left ventricle of the heart by means of a catheter, a slender 
flexible tube whieh was threaded into the heart from a leg artery. X-ray films 
of the carbon dioxide bubbles passing through the chambers of the heart and its 
great vessels were obtained: by a special motion-picture technique (cinefluorog- 
raphy). The carbon dioxide gas was seen as shadows on the film outlining 
cardiac structures with which it came in contact. The researchers, who pub- 
lished their findings in the American Journal of Physivlogy, reported good visu- 
alization with this gas of the heart’s valves and great vessels and expressed confi- 
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dence in the value of the carbon dioxide method in the diagnosis of defects in the 
partitions which separate the heart’s chambers. 

The investigators explain that carbon dioxide can be safely injected into the 
circulation while air cannot because carbon dioxide quickly dissolves in the blood. 
Air bubbles dissolve much more slowly, lodging persistently in blood vessels and 
blocking them, often fatally. In 82 tests conducted with carbon dioxide on 43 
dogs by the Oppenheimer group, only 1 animal was lost, and this after 3 injec- 
tions of gas in close succession. These researchers subsequently used the 
technique safely and effectively on two human patients. 

Drs. T. M. Durant, H. M. Stauffer, G. H. Stewart III, P. R. Lynch, and Frank 


Barrera were among the scientists who worked with Vr. Oppenheimer on the 
new method. 


Overcome anemia resulting from plastic heart valves by using elastic silicone 


The anemia sometimes caused by the artificial ball-and-tube heart valves that 
surgeons insert in certain patients with defective natural heart valves may be 
prevented in the future by making these devices of softer, more resilient plastic. 

Ball-and-tube heart valves conventionally consist of a clear tube made of hard 
lucite plastic, open at both ends, which houses a freely moving lucite ball trapped 
inside. In operation the tube acts as an actual segment of one of the heart’s 
great blood vessels; with each surge of heart-pumped blood into this segment 
the ball moves forward, permitting the blood to pass. Then, as the heart expands 
to pump again, the ball is sucked back and “seated,” preventing backflow of the 
blood just pumped. 

This abrupt seating of the ball with each heartbeat produces a sharp click 
which can sometimes be heard at a distance of several feet. When this valve 
is placed in direct continuity with the heart chambers, this concussion is great 
enough to destroy the red cells caught between the ball and its hard lucite 
housing, thus producing an anemia which at times may be severe. 

The anemia problem was encountered in the course of testing a new type of 
heart valve device on laboratory animals at the National Heart Institute. The 
researchers, Dr. Frederick Stohlman, Jr., of the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases, and Dr. Stanley J. Sarnoff, Dr. Robert B. Case, and 
Miss Zena S. Tuylor, of the National Heart Institute, reported at the meeting 
of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology on their 
successful attempt to lessen the impact force of the ball by constructing the 
tubular housing of silicone, a more elastic and resilient material than the lucite 
vrdinarily used. 

‘rials in animals, the researchers report, indicate the new silicone housing 
not only lessens red-cell destruction, but also softens the click of the ball so 
that it cannot be heard. 


Rare inborn heart defects repaired with hypothermia illustrate method’s value 

Hypothermia or “anesthesia with refrigeration” has now been proven by 
heurt surgeons to be a safe and effective way of repairing heart valves damaged 
by rheumatic fever and congenital holes in the partitions which divide the heart 
into chambers. A number of the country’s top cardiac surgeons are therefore 
urging wider use of hypothermia to make available for more heart patients the 
benefits of direct vision surgery in the open and bloodless heart. 

Two rare congenital heart defects were recently repaired, with excellent 
results, using hypothermia, by a group of Minneapolis surgeons who point out 
in the journal surgery, “* * * it is logical that the technique should also be 
applied tu more difficult intracardiae defects.” 

A heart with 3 auricles instead of the normal 2 in a 23-year-old man was one 
of tle deformities corrected. Prompted by evidence which at the time suggested 
the existence of a more common congenital defect and by evidence of a failing 
heart in this young man, the surgeons chilled him to 86 degrees and opened the 
auricles of his heart. The pulmonary veins, which normally carry freshly 
oxygenated blood from the lungs back to the left auricle, were found to drain 
instead intu the extraneous third auricle. A single narrow opening in the extra 
partition imposed by this chamber was seen to then admit the blood, presumably 
with some troublesome hindrance, into the left auricle. The surgeons relieved 
the hindrance by cutting an additional opening in this interfering partition, 
thus allowing a freer flow of pulmonary venous blood into the left auricle. The 
young man recovered to excellent general health. 

The other congenital defect repaired consisted of abnormal drainage in a 
5-year-old child, of all the blood from the lungs into the right, instead of the 
left auricle. Normally the right side of the heart receives oxygen-depleted 
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“blue” blood from the tissues en route to the lungs and the left side receives 
bright red freshly oxygenated blood from the lungs en route to the tissues. In 
this child, the two kinds mixed together in the right auricle and the only avenue 
of entry into the left auricle was a series of little holes grouped together in 
the separating partition between these chambers. The results of this—an oxygen- 
starved condition of body tissues and an enlarged and failing heart—were cor- 
rected under hypothermia by the surgeons, who enlarged the little communicat- 
ing holes into one large hole in the partition, through which they then directed 
the flow of pulmonary blood freely into the left side of the heart. 

In Surgery the authors, Drs. F. John Lewis, Richard Varco, Mansur Taufic, 
and Suad Niazi, point out that these surgical experiences themselves constitute 
a recommendation for hypothermia: “Since both of these unusual and complex 
repairs were done with the aid of hypothermia we would like, once more, to 
recommend hypothermia for open intracardiac surgery.” 


Subject’s own lung may serve as oxygenator in heart bypass surgery 


In operations during which the blood circulation is made to bypass the heart 
so that its chambers can be emptied for repairs inside, the subject’s own lung, 
rather than a mechanical oxygenator or the lungs of a donor, can be used to 
oxygenate the blood, findings from animal experiments show. 

Usually, in such total cardiac bypass operations, a mechanical pump and 
oxygenator are used in place of the heart and lungs. A second method (con- 
trolled cross circulation), which makes use of the circulation of a donor to bypass 
the heart and lungs, was developed recently by a group of surgeons at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

This same Minnesota group, which includes Drs. R. C. Read, V. P. George, M. 
Cohen, and C. W. Lillehei, has now developed, in dogs, the method using the sub- 
ject’s own lung as an oxygenator. In this autogenous lung technique, the two 
great veins (venae cavae) which return oxygen-depleted blood to the right side 
of the heart from body tissues are tied off and their blood diverted away from the 
heart through rubber tubing to a mechanical pump which forces it into the pul- 
monary artery to the lung (the left lung only was used). Here the blood is 
oxygenated and returns, as normally, through the pulmonary veins toward the 
left auricle. Again, rubber tubing diverts the blood away from the heart to the 
pump which, now acting for the left pumping chamber of the heart, forces it into 
the carotid artery to the brain, and into the aorta to all body tissues. 

Reporting their findings in the technical journal Surgery, the researchers point 
out that the autogenous lung approach will offer advantages over other methods 
in simplicity, safety, and wide applicability. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE AND METHODS 


New gage is threaded into chambers of heart for more accurate data on 
pressures 


Blood pressures within the chambers of the heart may be more accurately 
recorded for the diagnosis of heart defects by means of a new kind of pressure 
gage which is inserted, through an arm or leg blood vessel, into the heart itself. 

The recording of pressures inside the living heart is important in the diagno- 
sis and repair of a number of heart ailments—particularly defective heart 
valves and holes in the partitions which separate the heart’s chambers. 

The new gage—known as a cardiac catheter-tip gage—was described by 
National Heart Institute scientists at the annual meeting of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biology. It consists of a catheter which 
at its tip has a pressure-sensing element containing a tiny diaphragm. The 
catheter is double, having two open passageways that run its full length but 
join at the tip end under the diaphragm. Pressure exerted on the outside of 
the diaphragm causes it to move inward, and narrows the opening between the 
two passageways. Sound waves are directed down one of the passageways, and 
are changed by any change in the size of the junction opening, thus coming 
down the other passageway in an altered form caused by the outside pressure 
on the diaphragm. The variatious produced in the sound are converted, by a 
receiver at the end of the catheter, to variations in electrical current which are 
recorded on a strip chart. 

In use, the tip of the catheter, with its pressure-sensing element, is threaded 
into a blood vessel in the arm or leg and pushed down the vessel into the 
heart. Blood pressures in the chambers of the heart may be easily measured 
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by means of the device, and recordings obtained in permanent form for thor- 
ough and unhurried analysis and interpretation by the physician or surgeon. 

With more conventional methods for obtaining pressures inside the heart, the 
pressure-sensitive device is located outside the body at the end of the catheter. 
It is connected to the heart by a single long column of liquid inside a single 
hollow catheter tube. Tiny bubbles tend to form inside this column of liquid, 
producing distortions in the record. Other errors are caused by the surging 
movements of the blood past the open tip of the catheter. These errors are over- 
cone with the new catheter-tip pressure gage. 


Researchers in aging seek reasons why oldsters have less tolerance for sugars 


Scientists seeking to understand the aging process would like to know why our 
ability to tolerate sugars falls off as we age. Do our body cells tend to lose the 
ability to use the sugars we eat? If so, why? These questions may be partly 
answered as a result of findings described by National Heart Institute scientists 
at the annual meeting of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 

These researchers conducted tests wherein a sugar (glucose) was injected into 
the bloodstreams of 35 volunteer men of ages ranging from 23 to 86 vears. Blood 
samples taken at 5-minute intervals after these injections showed definite slowing, 
with increasing age of the subjects, in the rate at which glucose in the blood 
disappeared, or was utilized. 

Because of the possibility that this decline in the ability to use sugar might be 
due to a declining supply of (or responsiveness to) insulin in the older subjects, 
the researchers also studied the effects of increasing their natural supply of 
insulin. Injections of insulin—a hormone which regulates blood sugar in the 
body by facilitating its passage from the blood into the tissues—were given all of 
the subjects at the same time that glucose injections were given. 

The researchers found that, even with the insulin injections, lowering of the 
blood levels of injected glucose was still significantly less in the older subjects. 
The studies further showed, however, that the ability to respond to insulin also 
fell off in the older subjects, indicating that this may perhaps play an important 
role in the decline in glucose tolerance in the aged. 


Adrenalinlike drugs support heart action in cardiac tamponade 


Ordinarily when the heart is crowded by fluids accumulating in the sae which 
envelops it or by increased pressures in the chest from abnormal expansion of the 
nearby lungs, blood pressure falls, and if the compression is not relieved, circula- 
tory failure, or shock, will finally result. At the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experimental Biology, Heart Institute scientists 
described the actions of certain drugs which can help the heart to work under 
such handicaps and which may be useful in emergency situations until the cardiac 
compression can be relieved. The drugs are synthetic, long-acting, epinephrine- 
like compounds, which constrict the blood vessels and stimulate the heart. 

Cardiac compression, or “tamponade,” as it is known medically, may result 
from a stab wound which penetrates the heart. The pressure of blood released 
from the heart into its enveloping pericardial sac is often enough to compress 
the heart fatally. More subtle and obscure in its causes is the gradual accumula- 
tion of clear watery edema, or “dropsy” fluid, in the pericardial sac—this kind of 
tamponade most often develops in patients who already have other heart condi- 
tions. Infections involving the sac may also cause fluid to accumulate. High 
pressures within the chest caused by inflating the lungs under high pressure by 
mechanical respirators, such as are used to support breathing during operations 
inside the chest, may also exert a tamponade effect. 

The researchers produced cardiac tamponade during one series of experiments 
by distending the pericardial sacs of five dogs with fluid injected from hypodermic 
syringes. As the disabling effect of the tamponade on heart action became 
apparent from the measuring and recording devices used, the drugs were injected. 
In every animal treated, the researchers reported, these drugs increased the 
working effectiveness of the handicapped heart. 

In a related series of experiments, 17 dogs were subjected to artificial breathing 
under high enough air pressures to progressively deteriorate blood pressure. 
With blood pressure and heart action supported by injections of one of the drugs, 
however, the animals were able to tolerate such air pressures without ill effect 
about seven times as long as without the drug. 

The researchers explained that, besides improving the effectiveness of the 
heart’s ventricles when working under the handicap of tamponade, these drugs 
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eonstrict both arteries and veins in the extremities of the body, apparently thus 
replacing the blood which has been forced out of the lungs and the chest by the 
abnormal air pressure and lung expansion. 


Sonar principle used in measuring dimensions of heart’s left ventricle 

The principles of sonar, widely used in World War II submarine detection, 
have now been adapted to a new experimental technique for continuously record- 
ing the changing dimensions of internal organs such as the heart. 

The new technique, termed “sonocardiometry,” was developed by Dr. Robert 
Rushmer, Mr. Dean Franklin, and Mr. Richard M. Ellis, at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle, and has been used, in experimental animals, to measure 
continuously the changing dimensions of the heart’s left ventricle. Sonar, the 
researchers explain, was developed for estimating underwater distances by 
measuring the time required for sound waves to pass from the transmitter to the 
target and return to a receiver. Similarly, the distance between transmitting 
and receiving crystals submerged in a bath of water can be accurately determined 
by measuring the time required for a sound to pass from one to the other. In 
measuring ventricular dimensions, two tiny barium titanate crystals, which can 
convert electricity into sound and vice versa, were sewed to the outer surface 
of the heart on either side of the ventricle. One crystal, a transmitter, when 
activated by a pulse of electricity conducted into the chest via a wire, responued 
with a burst of sound waves which traveled across the ventricle to the receiver 
crystal where it was converted back into an electrical impulse. This was con- 
ducted out of the animal’s chest on a wire and displayed as a line extending 
across the screen of an oscilloscope tube. The distance between the two crystals, 
which varied with heartbeat, could be determined at any time during recording 
simply by noting the time interval between the transmitter pulse which, being 
entirely electrical, was instantaneously recorded, and the receiver pulse, which 
reflected the comparatively slow passage of sound across the ventricle. 

The researchers found that the crystals and their transmitting and receiving 
wires could be left in place to function reliably for more than 3 months after 
installation in the animal. 

By this method, valuable data were gained concerning changes in left ven- 
tricular diameter during responses of the heart tuo varivus conditions. 

“The sonocardiometric technique is suitable,” the researchers explain in an 
article in Circulation Research, “for measuring the changing dimensions of many 
different internal organs so long as they are larger than 1 centimeter.” 


Studies confirm value of steroids in treatment of patients with nephrosis 


The value of natural adrenal steroid, hydrocortisone, and the synthetic steroid, 
prednisone, in the treatment of nephrosis has been contirmed by clinical studies 
at the National Heart Institute. Researchers there recently treated 18 nephrotic 
patients by oral administration of either hydrocortisone or prednisone for 1 to 2 
months. Fourteen of these patients responded favorably, and though four later 
relapsed, further steroid therapy has again led to relief of their symptoms. The 
studies were described in the journal Clinical Research Proceedings. 

Prednisone is about 4 times as potent as hydrvucortisune, and the 2 steroids 
were found to be equally effective in appropriate duses. 

The term “nephrosis” refers to a poorly understood kidney disorder, most 
often seen in children, in which degeneration of certain kidney structures is ac- 
companied by the appearance of protein in the urine and the development of 
edema. 


Dyes found to shorten action of foreign compounds in body 


Pharmacologists were told at the meeting of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology of a potentially valuuble new kind of biochem- 
ical tool—a group of substances which can speed up the rate at which the. body’s 
enzymes destroy foreign compounds. 

Five such accelerators have been studied at the National Heart Institute. 
All of these can be thought of as dyes. Three are yellow—riboflavin, riboflavin- 
5-phosphate (F MN), and flavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD) ; and two are blue— 
indigo and Janus Green B. These dyes have been studied in detail by biochem- 
ists, but their peculiar property of increasing the rate of enzymatic destruction 
of compounds foreign to the body was not suspected until recently. The Heart 
Institute researchers have now shown that the dyes can speed the reduction 
of a number of different compounds, including chloramphenicol, prontosil, nitro- 
benezene, and p-nitrobenzoic acid. For example, it was found that FMN acceler- 
ates the reduction of p-nitrobenzoic acid from threefold to fivefold. 
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The pharmacologist seeks to control the actions of drugs in the body. With 
certain drugs, such as the antibiotics, it may be desirable to prolong their action, 
while with some anesthetics or other drugs that have serious side effects, it may 
be advantageous to shorten their action. The length of action of many foreign 
compounds is determined by the length of time it takes the body’s enzymes to 
destroy them Therefore, one way to control their duration of action would 
be by regulating the speed at which this destruction occurs. 

A number of substances are known which can prolong the effects of drugs by 
inhibiting their metabolic transformation. However, substances which can 
shorten the life of drugs in the body have received little attention. Although, 
in this respect, the dyes used in this study have no immediate practical applica- 
tion, they are useful research tools. Further study of their mode of action may 
point the way to the eventual development of clinically useful enzyme 
accelerators. 


Simple mechanical stretch may play a direct role in regulating heart rhythm 


The beat of the heart has been found to be directly influenced by simple 
mechanical stretching of its chambers. Harvard researcher Dr. John R. Blinks 
haus found in animal experiments that increases in pressure inside the right 
auricle nay speed the heart rate as much as 50 percent. 

In experiments on 12 hearts which had been removed, intact and beating, 
from anesthetized animals, Dr. Blinks used balloons to distend the 4 chambers 
of the heart, singly and together. He found that distention of the right auricle 
generally produced a substantial rise in heart rate, but distention of the other 
chambers produced only slight or irregular changes. Further experiments with 
isolated but beating left auricles from rabbits, guinea pigs, a dog, and a wood- 
chuck confirmed that distention of this particular chamber produces a predict- 
able pattern of beat acceleration. 

The right auricle is the chamber which receives all of the expended blood 
returning from body tissues for oxygenation by the lungs. The rhythm of the 
heart also takes its origin in this chamber, for the sinoauricular node, or “pace- 
maker,” which initiates hearbeat, is located here. Dr. Blinks found that disten- 
tion in the vicinity of the pacemaker was particularly effective in speeding 
heartbeat. Dr. Blinks, who published his findings in the American Journal of 
Physiology, suggests that the relationship between stretch and spontaneous 
rhythmicity may be of fundamental importance in the physiology of pacemaker 
tissues. 


Measure “short circuiting” of heart’s electricity by blood inside its cavities 

The electrocardiograph is valuable in the diagnosis of heart disease because 
it records the electric currents which are given off by the heart muscle in 
relation to events that take place in its pumping cycle. However, the accuracy 
of this rerord, ur electrocardiogram, is distorted by the blood, which is a good 
conductor of electricity and, as it courses through the chambers of the heart, 
tends to short circuit the electric impulses from the heart muscle. 

Dr. Clifford V. Nelson told conferees at the annual scientific sessions of the 
American Heart Association of measuring in animals the amount of electricity 
lost because of short circuiting by the blood. Together with Drs. Hans Hecht, 
Robert Carlisle, and Arthur Ruby, Dr. Nelson studied the electrical activity 
of animal hearts in which different fluids of known conductivity had been 
substituted for the blood. The Nelson group estimated from these experiments 
that about 25 percent of the voltage from the heart muscle is lost by the time 
the currents from the heart reach the surfaces of the body, where they are 
picked up by the leads of the electrocardiograph. In hearts dilated by disease 
the currents must pass through a greater volume of blood, and the loss of im- 
pulse strength was found to be higher. 


Concept explains ‘how clots form and grow inside blood vessels 


The thrombi, or masses of clotted blood, that often arise in the circulation 
following injuries, infections, and heart disease, and may block blood vessels, 
ean often be seen on close examination to be made of concentric layers of 
material, indicating a growth history of successive clots formed one over another. 

In a discussion of many aspects of the clotting mechanism, which was pub- 
lished in Angiology, Dr. Armand Quick, of Milwaukee’s Marquette University, 
offers a simple explanation of how these laminated blood clots probably form and 
grow in the circulation. An enzyme called thrombin, Dr. Quick explains, must 
be present to trigger the formation of any blood clot. Thrombin arises only at 
the sites of tissue injuries because it requires for its formation a substance 
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called thromboplastin, which is present in tissues but not in bloed.'; As Dr. 
Quick envisions the process of thrombus formation, an injury or inflammation 
in the wall of a blood vessel releases thromboplastin, which leads to the forma- 
tion of thrombin and immediately produces a clot. When the normal process of 
clot retraction or “shrinkage” later occurs, the clot exudes serum rich in throm- 
bin which, if the blood stream is sluggish, lingers to produce another clot, at- 
tached to the first. Repetition of this process causes continuous growth of the 
thrombus, which may finally plug the vessel in which it forms, or break loose 
to drift and plug vessels in remote parts of the body. 

Continuing study of blood conditions which influence the degree of clot re- 
traction is urged by Dr. Quick, for multiplication of the original clot is brought 
about by this process. 


Research in aging defines how function of our lungs declines as we grow old 


Research findings described at the annual meeting of the Federation of Ameri- 
ean Societies for Experimental Biology help to explain how the breathing ‘capaci- 
ties of our lungs decline as we grow older. These findings, made by Heart In- 
stitute researchers, show that, as we age, there is a tendency for more of the 
eapacity of our lungs to be given over to fixed immovable air spaces and less to 
mobile air that can be inhaled and exhaled. Also, the amount of air that can 
be moved by the lungs tends to fall off with advancing age. 

The researchers took careful measurements of the volumes and “breathing 
eapacities” of the lungs of 135 men of ages evenly distributed between 20 and 89 
years. The shift with age to the less functional airspace in the lungs was found 
tc be chiefly responsible for the decline in breathing capacity up to age 50. Be- 
yond age 50, the decline in breathing capacity was found to be due more to 
slowdown in the maximum rate at which these older subjects were able to breathe. 


Serotonin in blood found not necessary for normal control of bleeding time 


Research has now shown that serotonin in the blood, generally considered to 
be involved in the normal control of bleeding apparently does not haye this 
function. 

Serotonin is a substance in brain and intestine, and in blood platelets—tiny 
disk-shaped corpuscles throughout the blood. Serotonin can constrict blood 
vessels, and it was thought that its liberation from ruptured platelets at the sites 
of wounds slowed down bleeding and encouraged the formation of clots. Itis this 
assumption which has been challenged by the new research findings. 

Scientists of the National Heart Institute have found that, by giving reserpine, 
a drug now widely used to treat mental illness and hypertension, they can liber- 
ate bound serotonin from the blood platelets of laboratory animals. 

As a result, the platelets are depleted of their serotonin. The time required for 
wounds to stop bleeding in rats, rabbits, and guinea pigs so treated was the same 
as that required for untreated animals. This research was reported in the 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics. 


Absorption from topically applied hormone measured with use of new drug 


Reporting in the Journal of Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism, a Heart 
Institute researcher describes the action of a new drug which, by temporarily 
suppressing ACTH secretion in the body, allows measurement of hydrocortisone 
absorbed from local, or “topical,” applications. The new ACTH-suppressing 
drug is known as delta FF (delta 1, 9 alphafluorohydrocortisone). It is a syn- 
thetic relative of the natural “glucocorticoid” hormones (e. g., cortisone and 
hydrocortisone) from the adrenal gland, which have been so valuable in treating 
inflammatory diseases. The new drug was developed from these natural harmones 
in progressive steps during recent years by chemists in several research labora- 
tories, including those of the National Heart Institute. 

Hydrocortisone, like cortisone, is given off into the blood from the adrenal 
glands in response to ACTH, a pituitary hormone. Although scientists have 
ways of judging the total amount of hydrocortisone present in the body, prior to 
the new findings there was no simple way of telling how much of this total came 
from the subject’s adrenals and how much was absorbed from the topical 
application. 

By suppression the production of ACTH in the body, delta FF prevents the 
adrenal glands from secreting natural hydrocortisone. All of the hydrocortisone 
found in subjects treated with delta FF must therefore have been absorbed from 
the medication. 

The usefulness of the new drug was demonstrated at the Heart Institute in 
a pilot study on absorption of hydrocortisone from the skin and mucous surfaces 
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in a series of normal volunteers. The findings from this group showed that very 
little’ (2 percent) of the hormone was absorbed through the intact skin, but con- 
siderable (26-29 percent) was absorbed from the mucous surfaces studied 
(vaginal and rectal). 

Hydrocortisone represents a powerful natural hormone which not only sup- 
presses inflammation but also plays a part in regulating the body’s use of carbo- 
hydrates and its responses to stress. It is important to know whether local 
applications of hydrocortisone get into the general circulation because its side 
effects can be dangerous when its use is not controlled. 

Senator Hix. Would you highlight 1 or 2? Then we will put the 
whole story in the record. 

Dr. Warr. All right, sir. 


HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES 


In the field of hardening of the arteries, I suppose the most striking 
fact that has come out this year is our beginning understanding of 
the fact that fats in our diet are not the simple substance that many 
of us have believed and have thought of as a single unit, but that, 
rather, fat is a very complex substance which has a very active role in 
our bedy’s way of getting along. An important factor now, which is 
in focus this year as a result of studies, is that we have to consider 
the different kinds of fats. 

Senator 'Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask this question at this 
point. 

How did you discover this new element of the fats? Was that 
because of rents rch project or was that an accident ? 

Dr. Warr. No, sir; it was planned research projects. 

Senator Ture. In other w ords, the funds that were made available 
10 permit you to broaden your field of study and research enabled you 
iv get into that particular phase that you had not been in before? 

Dr. Warr. These fields have come into focus this past year, sir, very 
definitely. Actually, these studies have been enlarged this past year. 
It is one of the findings we are beginning to exploit, Senator Thye. 
This finding is actually a result of funds that were appropriated sev- 
eral years ago. It takes several years for these projects, once started, 
to reach a definitive conclusion. 

This conclusion was reached this past year, and as a result of that 
we have been able to open up and expand the studies in the field. The 
funds that were available last year permitted a much more rapid ex- 
ploitation of this finding, I would say, rather than the fact that those 
funds actually opened up this one finding in a single year. They are 

studies that have been going on for a few years and ‘the finding is a 
result of patient unr aveling of this very complex field. 

Senator Pastore. What does that mean? You say it is not as 
simple, but it is a lot more complex. What does that mean in simple 
terms? 

FATTY ACIDS IN DIET 


Dr. Warr. It means that we must, in understanding our dietary 
studies, not just count the number of calories in fats, but we must begin 
to find out what kinds of fats contribute to those calories. We speak 
of fatty acids, fatty acids that are saturated or unsaturated being one 
cf the ways the chemists divide them. 
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It seems that there is a balance that is most important in our body, 
that if we take too much of one type of fat in relation to another, this 
may cause difficulties to the body in handling it. 

Now, the precise balance, the precise point at which we have opti- 
mum balance, is not known. In fact, we did not even look for this 
balance until we studied certain groups of people, where they had a 
very high amount of one fat versus a high amount of another, and 
with a combination in between the two. And it is only with the 
pointing out of this discrepancy that we were aware of the fact that 
these different kinds of fats were really important in our diet. And 
this is where the whole interest has focused. 

Now, this is an extremely exciting thing to our scientists, because 
it gives them an opening wedge, shall I say, to look into the whole com- 
plex subject of fats. 

QUESTION OF OBESITY 


Senator Pastrorr. Where does this put this whole question of 
obesity ? 

Dr. Warr. I do not know, sir. There is a conference that has just 
been completed looking into just this particular point. We do not know 
exactly where it is going to take us, except that we know it is a new 
finding. It has shed light on a new field, and it is certainly going to 
lead to exciting developments. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, Senator Stennis of Mississippi, who is a 
member of this committee, was very anxious to be here today, but he is 
on another committee which is meeting all day, and that makes it im- 
possible for him to be here. But he had two questions that he wanted 
me to ask you, sir, right on this very question of fats. 


VEGETABLE OIL AND ANIMAL FAT FOODS 


What are the facts concerning the relationship of vegetable oil 
foods and animal fat foods to heart disease, so far as you know? 

Dr. Warr. That is a difficult question, Senator. There are a whole 
series of them. If I may, at the risk of oversimplification, see if I 
can pull these into a familiar frame of reference, I think the back- 
ground to that question is related to the point I have just discussed. 

Senator Hix. I thought it was germane today. 

Dr. Warr. In so-called vegetable oils, there is a higher percentage 
of these unsaturated fats than in some of the animal fats themselves. 

Dr. SHannon. I was going to say, Dr. Watt, that you do not have 
most vegetable oils in their native state. They are usually processed 
before you get them. And it is in the processing that the character of 
the oil is changed somewhat. That was the point I wished to make. 

Dr. Warr. But what we have in some of these studies actually is 
still a little bit unrealistic, Senator Hill, in terms of knowing how to 
apply the information to our own diets at the moment; since some 
rather unusual oils have been used in these studies. 

For example, safflower oil is one of the oils that has been used in the 
studies, and this is not of particular importance to us in terms of our 
cliet, because I think we would have to change the economy of the 
world, virtually, to be able to think in terms of safflower oil being 
available to us as a foodstuff. It is a valuable experimental tool, but 
we will have to see how information obtained from studies of this 
unusual oil relates to the common foodstuffs that are available. 
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CORN OIL 


I was also interested recently in the question of corn oil, for ex- 
ample, which has a fairly high amount of this unsaturated fat in it. 

Here again, we do not ele enough of that oil to actually serve 
to satisfy our needs, even if we were to assume that this was the one 
that was best, which we do not know at the present time. But even 
if it were shown to be, it would take a major change in our whole eco- 
nomic structure before we could actually make a major shift in current 
use. 
Actually, there would probably be much simpler ways of handling 
this problem, I am told by the people in the industry, in this respect. 
They tell us once they know what the facts are as to what is the 
optimum amount or type, this can be done quite simply; adjustments 
can be made in the manufacture and in the processing of the various 
fats and oils, to be able to see to it that the optimum amount is avail- 
able. But we need the facts before we can know what direction to 
move in. 

I think that, specifically, when it comes to an individual patient, the 
physician who is taking care of that man, who knows his specific diet, 
who knows his way of life and the way that he, as a person reacts to 
foodstuffs, that physician must give him specific recommendations. 

When it comes to making a generalization, though, to speak in terms 
of people as a whole; in other words, to apply this, to generalize from 
the specific to the people in this room, there I do not think we know 
enough to make any categorical statement. And, in fact, I would 
recommend that we not at this time make a categorical statement for 
general use in this particular field. 

Senator Hii. Now, is that your answer specifically to the question 
now? What are the facts concerning the relationship of vegetable oil 
foods and animal fat foods to heart disease, so far as is saveetiabtth so 
far as we now know it? 

Dr. Warr. So far as is now known, we know that these fatty mate- 
rials are important to the level of fat in our own bodies and the way 
we handle fats. Just exactly how they should be best worked out on 
a general basis we do not know, but 1t has been one of the exciting 
areas for further research really started intensely this year. 

Dr. Deartne. Would you say also that it is possible that there may 
not be a general approach, but that the approach may have to vary 
between different classes of individuals ? 

Dr. Warr. So far as I have any evidence now, I would have to make 
that prediction ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hity. Senator Stennis had another question, which is right 
in line with the first. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF BUTTER 


In your judgment, is it justifiable to claim special advantages for 
butter, for instance, as compared to margarine ? 

Dr. Warr. I do not see any basis for making special comparisons 
at this moment in either direction in terms of a foodstuff. I do not 
believe we have the evidence to make them. I think we have got to 
have fats in our diet, and a balanced diet is still the best recommenda- 
tion that I can make for anyone. 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, at that particular point: You have 
made rather striking new determinations in this past year in that 
fatty condition and the certain blood counts that are to be found from 
fatty diets. I have read some articles that would indicate that you 
had actually opened up on to what might be some further required 
studies in the fats and the oils, whether it be mineral or animal, to 
conclusively arrive at what the status is, from what yesterday’s deci- 
sion had been in the medical world. 

Dr. Warr. That is right, sir. 


TOBACCO HEART 


Senator Hii. We used to hear a lot about “tobacco heart” in the 
old days. Is there such a thing that you scientists now speak of as 
tobacco heart, whether it is enlarged, impaired, or injured in some 
way from the use of tobacco? 

Dr. Warr. There are people who are sensitive to tobacco that way, 
but the old term “tobacco heart” as I remember them talking about 
down in south Georgia—I do not remember hearing this kind of talk 
any more. They used to say to the kids, “Watch, out, boy. If you 
smoke you are going to get a tobacco heart.” I have never really 
found out what was meant by that since I got into medical school. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask this question, Doctor. Then you say 
now that positive findings later on, which have not yet been deter- 
mined, might pretty well prove that in one category of people it might 
be well to eat butter and avoid a heart condition, and in other people 
oleomargarine and avoid a heart condition ? 


INTERRELATION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Dr. Warr. I think it is entirely possible that we will find that the 
other components of the diet may be as important in determining the 
type of fat we would eat effectively, and utilize effectively. What we 
eat is one thing. What we utilize and burn is something else again. 
And this is controlled by the other factors in our diet. And the way 
we use it, I think, is going to depend on these interrelated variables, 
rather than the one specific factor in itself. 

It is an interrelation of foodstuffs, those that help each other, that is 
going to be the factor in the thing. 


EFFECT OF OVERWEIGHT 


Senator Maenvuson. But is it not clear that overweight is more 
conducive to heart disease or to strain on your heart than in the case 
of a person that is not overweight? Is that not correct? 

Dr. Warr. In our Framingham study this past year we analyzed 
some of the earlier data which had come out of this study, and we 
found that three variables showed a higher risk of heart disease 
associated with it. 

Senator Macnuson. That is the word I intended to use connected 
with it, risk. 

Dr. Warr. One was a higher than average weight; another was 
a higher than average blood pressure; and the third was a higher 
than average blood chidleaterol. Now, each of these had about the 
same increased risk associated with it. When you took any two of 
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them the risk did not go up by addition, but it went up by multipli- 
cation. Two of these factors together were four times as serious as 
just one of them all by itself. 

And beyond the fact that we have begun to measure the increase 
in risk that is involved, I would not go. ‘I think as we pinpoint these 
risks, as we begin to see the actual amount of increase, and get that 
fairly well fixed, then we will be in a position to separate out the 
increases and make comparisons which will really lead us to some 
solid knowledge in these respects. 

Senator Magnuson. But the risk is greater when you do. Because 
I had a doctor once tell me, “You never saw a fat man marching in a 
GAR parade.” 

Dr. Warr. That is quite true, sir. 

Senator Hitt. There is more strain on the pump; is that not true? 


HEART SURGERY 


Dr. Warr. This is one area, as I say, where there have been some 
extremely exciting developments, and the same thing is true in each of 
the other fields. Heart surgery is one of the particularly spectacular 
ones during the year. 

There have been a number of articles, which perhaps you have seen, 
on that subject. 

HEART-LUNG PUMP 


This year it has been particularly brought into focus that we need 
to have a really coordinated study of w here we are going in the heart- 
lung machine, the pump, which is now being used, and there have been 
some developments in a number of different places. Our council has 

taken this under advisement, and we have asked the Surgery Study 
Section to call together a special conference of the people who are 
actually doing the progressive work. They are working on it in 
Rochester, Minn., and the U niversity of Minnesota, and they have a 
similar machine in a number of parts of the country. Some of them 
have developed machines which they speak of as high-output machines, 
and others which they call low output. 

The problem is: How much gain would you get from a large volume 
of blood passing through the body, contrasted with the complicated 
machinery you have to have to bring this large volume output? 

There are a number of problems in terms of technicalities of develop- 
ing it. All of these machines have been engineered to the point of use, 
to the point of saving lives, but they have not been engineered to the 
point that is at least conceivable, of really a simple practical small 
machine that could be generally used for many purposes. 

This subject has been developing over several years, due to your 
interest’ in supporting this area, so that now we have the opportunity, 
by getting these pioneers together, to really set out what are our goals 
for the next 5 years. 

CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


I might also add that this same type of getting together of the ex- 
oe is going on in the field that we discussed a little earlier. There 
s a meeting out at the Heart Institute today on the subject of fats in 
relation to foods, and a special conference of chemists in both industry 
and in medical research being held on the 7th of this month in Cleve- 
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land under the sponsorship of the Heart Institute and chaired by Dr. 
Irvine Page, who is heading this particular meeting of chemists. They 
tell me he is afraid, though, that he is making some people unhappy by 
it. He has had over 250 requests beyond the limit that he had set of 
100, as being the maximum who could work in conference. He has 
had over 250 chemists ask to be allowed to come to this conference. So 
the subject is timely, and people are really getting together on it. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE BODY 


Senator Hitt. The thing that impressed me most about all this tes- 
timony today is that the basic thing—am I right in this?—that you 
deal with in all this research is what we might call the chemistry of 
the body? Is that right? In other words, when we were in high 
school or college and studied chemistry, we knew if you took a certain 
substance and mixed it in with another substance, you would get a 
certain result. If you take this substance and mix it in maybe with 
a third substance you would get a third result. That is what you are 
saying to us now particularly about these fats. Your animal fat 
might go all right if you want to have this substance with it, whereas 
if you want to have this other substance it might be harmful ? 

Dr. Warr. That is essentially the phase on which we are working 
at the present time. That is right. 

I could go on, Senator Hill, for the rest of the afternoon. 

As I say, I do not want to take any more of your time on it, but I 
would be glad to answer any questions you have. 

Senator Hitt. It is most interesting. 

Doctor, we certainly very much appreciate your appearance, and 
this most interesting presentation. 

Dr. Warr. Thank you. 


DentAL Heattru Acrivities 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS A. ARNOLD, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES 
A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. 
HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Dental health activities: For expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary 
to enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of the Act with respect 
to dental diseases and conditions, [$6,026,000] including purchase of two pas- 
senger motor vehicles, of which one shall be for replacement only, $6,430,000.” 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The change in language provides authority for the purchase of 2 station 
wagons, 1 for replacement only. These vehicles are for use in research and field 
studies for transportation of research personnel and research patients, for collec- 
tion of scientific data, and for transportation where public transportation is not 
adequate. Listed below is the vehicle to be replaced. 
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Tag No.: 2091. 

Year: 1951. 

Location: Charlottesville. 
Mileage June 30, 1956: 50,831. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate......__- a Fone 


Additions: 
Comparative transfer from ‘General research and services, 


National Institutes of Health,” Public Health Service -- 
Deductions: 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total obligations__.._. 


1957 appro- 


"| 


| 


1958 budget 
estimate 


priation 


$6, 026, 000 


19, 000 
—100, 000 


5, 945, 000 


Obligations by activities 


' 
1957 appropriation 
Description 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


r 
| 


1. Grants: 
(a) Grants for research projects - - 
(5) Research fellowships- 
(c) Training grants_ 
2. Direct operations: 
a) Research_ 
(6) Review and approval of grants_ 7 
(c) Professional and technical as- 
sistance. . __ 91 
(d) Coordination and development | 
of dental resources____ 30 | 
(e) Administration 11 | 


| $2, 600, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 


1, 035, 000 
98, 000 


| $24, 500 
287, 500 


Total obligations__ 





100, 000 | 
243 | 5,945,000 | 


1958 budget esti- 
mate 


Posi- | 
tions 


Amount 


| $2, 825, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 | 
104 | 1,184,000 
7} 102,000 
91 | 
30 | 301, 000 | 
11 107, 000 | 


243 


| 
911,000 | 





6, 430, 000 | 


Obligations by objects 


| 1957 appro- | 


‘Total number of permanent positions__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__ 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year. 


01 Personal services... 
02 Travel : 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services_.. 
06 Printing and reproduction __ 
07 Other contractual services £55 J 
Reimbursements to ‘‘General research and services, | 
National Institutes of Health,’’ Public Health Service, . 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions _ -- 
Contribution to retirement fund __ 
Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal bwesas 
»duct charges for quarters and subsistence - . 
Total obligations___. 


priation | 


243 | 
22 

240 | 
299 | 


$1, 560, 484 
100, 300 102, 

17, 400 17, 

9, 500 | 9, 

3, 700 3, 

11, 600 13, 

52, 500 | 94, 


354, 200 
112, 900 
119, 100 | 77, 

3, 600, 000 3, $25, 

0 57, 
6, 600 | 10, 


479, 
116, 


5, 948, 284 | 


3, 284 | 3, 


6, 430, 


5, 945, 000 | 


$6, 430, 


6, 430, 


1958 budget 
estimate | 


$ 1 | 627, : 


6, 433, 284 | 


1958 House 
allowance 


000 | $6, 430, 000 
| 

el 0 

0 | 0 


000 6, 430, 000 


1958 House allow- 
ance 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


$2, 825, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 


1, 184, 000 
102, 000 


911, 000 


301, 000 
107, 000 


6, 430, 000 





| 
1958 House 
allowance 


243 | 
22 

249 

307 | 


2s 

000 
000 
600 
700 
300 
900 


9, 600 
3, 700 
13, 300 
94, 900 


000 | 
500 
100 | 
000 
500 | 
400 | 


479, 000 
116, 500 
77, 100 

3, 825, 000 
57, 500 

10, 400 

6, 433, 284 
3, 234 


6, 430, 000 


234 | 





000 
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Summary of changes 





1957 actual appropriation See eceapilaia edn aoe peoicdaaind came _....... $6, 026, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer from “General research and 
services, NIH”- Se ee adn RLS ee ies +19, 000 
Estimated savings — 


peepneda —100, 000 


sie SERIE © EET ns ceeh obsibhasicepeniiaenre 5, 945, 000 
pt | ee a 





VS: RED POS oo iis a Sa, BR REI ic ise rpms een 




































! 
| 
Posi- | Estimate Posi- House 
tions | tions | allowance 
For mandatory items: | 
Annualization ah ae $77, 300 | $77, 300 
Retirement __-__-- 5; er skodekuees 74,400 |. 74, 400 
Social security. -_- = %, ae 100 | 100 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 100 | 3, 100 
Wage board ‘ ed 6, 000 6, 000 
160,900 |._.___- .| 160, 900 
For program items: | 
Increased overhead costs 0 225, 000 | 0 0 
Expansion of research grant program Ss 0 0 | 0} 225, 000 
Expansion of services furnished centrally j 0 99, 100 0 99, 100 
} 
Total change requested a i al scan Be 0 485, 000 | 0 | 485, 000 


STATEMENT BY DrRecTorR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a total of $6,420,000 is requested 
for the appropriation, “Dental health activities, 1958,” which represents a net 
increase of $404,000. This additional amount is requested to cover the costs of an 
anticipated increase in institutional indirect operating costs of research grants, 
for annualization costs, for increased retirement and social security payments, 
and for increased cost of services furnished centrally for the National Institute 
of Dental Research. 

The emphasis of the Institute’s research program will continue to be placed on 
a broad array of clinical and basic biological investigations. These include such 
studies as cause and correction of abnormal patterns of facial growth, the inherit- 
ance factor in congenital dental disease, and the prevention of dental decay and 
periodontal disease (pyorrhea). Major attention will be given to the initiation 
of training programs to increase scientific manpower. 

In the dental research projects supported by grants, greater emphasis is 
being placed on studies of a fundamental nature. This trend, which was com- 
mented upon by this committee last year, will continue to be emphasized by the 
National Advisory Dental Research Council as it reviews applications for 
research grants and makes recommendations regarding their activation. 

The requested appropriation also provides for continuing our studies on the 
development of dental resources. These studies provide data on dental man- 
power and its distribution as well as such associated problems as methods of 
dental payments for dental services and the costs of dental education. 

This appropriation also provides funds for professional and technical assistance 
to develop effective methods of reducing the burden of dental disease and to 
furnish consultation to States and communities in the application of these 
methods. 

On the basis of the $200,000 appropriated for fiscal 1957, preliminary planning 
for the Dental Institute building has gone forward. We are negotiating with 
the architects for design, specifications, and drawings. 

The House of Representatives has inserted a provision prohibiting a proposed 
increase of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. 
Shannon, in his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that 
this action will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also 
to ask that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. The authority to 
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purchase two station wagons was also eliminated. Restoration of authority for 
the purchase of one of these vehicles is requested. 

Diseases of the teeth and their supporting structures affect nearly everyone 
sooner or later. Dental decay, loss of teeth, malocclusion, diseases of the mouth 
tissues, cleft lip and palate—all of these bring a heavy burden of pain, infec- 
tion, and dysfunction. All impair personal comfort and efficiency and exact a 
considerable economic toll as well. It is to help reduce or eliminate these prob- 
lems that the dental health activities are carried on under this appropriation. 

‘hese. proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to change 
some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the President 
were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

The first component of this program is research—the pursuit of fundamental 
knowledge upon which education, prevention, and treatment can be based. This 
task is mighty, and the men and means are as yet too few. In dental research, 
us in other scientific fields, there is a crying need for more basic research and 
for the trained investigators and modern facilities that make research possible. 

This past year, through increased funds made available under this appropria- 
tion, the National Institute of Dental Research has helped achieve a substantial 
increase both in the volume and the scope of dental research activity throughout 
the country. These funds have permitted making a major expansion in the 
research grants program within the past fiscal year. The increases also have 
permitted the initiation of a new and much-needed program in our dental health 
activities, namely, the training grants program. 

The expanded research grants program has stimulated and encouraged scien- 
tists in many needy areas of investigation. Applications for research grants 
have. steadily mounted month by month following the announcement of in- 
creased sums available for this program. The total impact of the increase will 
be more noticeable when a tabulation is made at the end of the fiscal year. A 
recent tabulation by the Division of Research Grants showed that, up to the 
date of the survey, more applications had been received for dental research 
grants than for any other time in the history of the program. 


An increased number of fellowships were awarded to the most promising 
students, thus increasing our future research potentiality. 

The inauguration of the training grants program has permitted the establish- 
iment of special training centers for producing trained personnel for the field of 
clinical research or academic careers. Although this program of training is new 
to dental schools, they have made remarkable progress in getting such training 
centers underway. 


DENTAL RESEARCH 


Grants for research projects.—The primary purpose of the grants for research 
projects under this appropriation is to support investigations which probably 
would not be undertaken if Federal funds were not available. In 1957, the 
Dental Institute is administering grants which support about 240 projects in 
non-Federal institutions. These projects include such research investigations as 
the study of uptake of dietary factors by the tooth surfaces; the blood supply 
of the gingive and periodontium; the structure of developing tooth structures 
as shown by X-ray microscopy; the effects of aging on the soft tissues of the 
normal mouth: the treatment and repair of congenital deformities; and the 
effects of dental health on general systemic disease. 

Each grant is reviewed by the National Advisory Dental Research Council. 
It is the duty of this group of private citizens, as you know to see that the 
separate projects receiving support from the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search together make up as well-rounded a research program as funds will per- 
mit. When the opportunity of an expanded program became a reality for fiscal 
1957, a special committee was appointed to see that special consideration was 
given to the stimulation of research in neglected areas. 

During the last 12 months the number of pending requests for research proj- 
ect grants has increased more than tenfold. This situation reflects the rela- 
tively low level of support of dental research activity previously and the im- 
petus given by the increased funds made available for the current year. Not 
only the number of grants has increased but there has also been a very striking 
increase in the number of different types of institutions participating in the 
program. 
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The increase requested in this item for 1958 is to cover increased institutional 
indirect costs of the research projects. Approximately the same number of 
grants should be supported in 1958 as in the current fiscal year. 

Research fellowships.—The purposes of the research fellowship program 
under this appropriation are to help promising students complete their graduate 
studies and to promote the development of mature research scientists. The 
Dental Research Institute’s program is currently supporting about 60 fellow- 
ships at the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels. However, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in advanced basic science courses and the number of young 
dental graduates who are preparing for research careers continues to lag behind 
the needs in these fields. Under the proposed budget this program would re- 
main at the same level in 1958 as in 1957. 

In addition to the full-time research fellowship program, support is also 
being given to some 240 undergraduate dental students on a part-time basis. 
This program is an important element in the development of research personnel. 
These young students are assigned to research projects under the guidance of 
experienced faculty investigators. In this way they explore their interest in 
and capacity and potential for research. 

Training grants.—The objective of the training grants program, inaugurated 
in 1957, is to establish and support a limited number of training centers in 
dental schools throughout the country. In such centers there would be training 
in the latest methods of clinical procedures, together with training in the basic 
science fields related to these procedures. Emphasis is being placed on indoc- 
trinating teachers of clinical procedures with the disciplines of research in 
their field. 

The result of such training will be to produce clinical teachers in our dental 
schools who have knowledge of the field of research. This will accomplish a 
long-needed integration of the basic biological sciences with the clinical depart- 
ments of dentistry. This in turn will result in increased activity in clinical 
dental research which will encourage more dental students to enter research 
and academic careers. This result will ultimately improve the standards of 
dental treatment received by the people as a whole. 

Research at NIDR.—The diseases and malformations of the mouth represent 
the most highly prevalent health hazards in this country today. Continuous 
fundamental research is conducted at the National Institute of Dental Research 
to obtain the knowledge needed for better preventive measures, better control 
procedures and better treatment methods. This operation will be carried on at 
approximately the same level during the next fiscal year. 

As the members of the committee are well aware, the results of a long-range 
program of basic research are not readily reportable in terms of one 12-month 
period. One development leads to another, and the solution of one problem 
raises further questions, so that it is difficult to draw a line at any one point 
and say that investigation has been completed. Nevertheless, certain disceveries, 
advances in technics, and development of new methods indicate that progress 
is being made in our investigations which are becoming broader and increasingly 
more fundamental in character. 

Just recently, an investigator in oral bacteriology has developed a selective 
medium for the primary isolation of oral streptococci and diphtheroids. This 
unlocks another door for us in our search for the relationship between dental 
disease and rheumatic heart disease and other chronic disabling conditions of 
man. 

Bacteriological studies will be extended during the next fiscal year to answer 
some of the following questions: Should antibiotics be given to a patient with 
rheumatic heart disease who is to have dental therapy? If so, which is the best 
antibiotic, or combination of antibiotics, to be used? Should the same plan be 
followed in a patient with rheumatic heart disease who has been receiving 
prophylactic penicillin for a prolonged period as in a patient who has not 
received such treatment? The Heart Institute will collaborate in this study 
and it is expected that valuable information will be forthcoming. 

Periodontal disease, that is, disease of the supporting structures of the teeth, 
is receiving more attention. Studies are being conducted to learn more of the 
processes of inflammation that have a direct bearing on periodontal disease, 
which accompanies advancing years. For example, a new method has been 
devised to produce an acute localized inflammatory response in soft tissues of 
the mouth. The stimulus is an impulse of radiofrequency electric current. In- 
flamed tissue is subjected to microchemical analysis immediately following the 
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inflammatory shock and during its subsequent recovery. These studies can lead 
to understanding of the tissue chemical changes associated with pyorrhea. 

Some concern has been expressed about the possible physiological damage that 
could result from the use of ultrasonic dental drills, particularly in the case 
of children. In a joint investigation, the National Institute of Dental Research 
and the Naval Dental School have produced evidence of tissue damage in ex- 
perimental animals resulting from the use of such instruments. The biological 
effects of the newer high-speed drilling techniques are also being studied both in 
humans and experimental animals. 

We are also furthering our knowledge of the value of fluoridation. Earlier 
studies have shown the effectiveness of fluoridation of public water supplies as 
a means of preventing dental caries when the fluoridated water is used by chil- 
dren from birth. Additional evidence now shows that caries is also inhibited 
in children who begin drinking fluoridated water just prior to or shortly after 
the eruption of their permanent teeth. 

In genetics valuable information has been obtained from the study of a large 
number of inbred population groups existing in the eastern half of the United 
States. This originated from a current need to secure data on which to calculate 
mutation rates. These studies have opened new vistas in the study of heredity, 
not only with respect to dental conditions, but also other medical fields. Because 
of the wide variety of supposedly inherited conditions in the present study 
group, an interest in the study has been stimulated in scientists of several of 
the Institutes. It is planned to broaden this study in order to determine the 
interrelationship of these various disease conditions, which include blood dys- 
crasias, mental disorders, kidney disease, and skeletal disturbances as well 
as dental disorders. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Professional and technical assistance is also offered to States and cities un- 
der the “Dental health activities” appropriation. The purposes are to develop 
eftective methods for reducing the burden of dental disease and to furnish con- 
sultation and guidance to States and communities in the application of these 
inethods. 

This activity by the Division of Dental Public Health includes the collection 
and analysis of data on the prevalence and incidence of oral diseases and con- 
ditions; the development and testing of equipment, materials, techniques, and 
processes which appear feasible for widespread adoption in public health prac- 
tice; and the provision of consultation to States and communities requesting 
assistance. 

Last year it was reported to this committee that a special process had been 
deve.oped to utilize caicium fluoride—that is, fluorspar, a very abundant natural 
chemical—in the fluoridation of public water supplies. The principal advantage 
of using fluorspar rather than one of the other fluoride compounds is that 
fluorspar is considerably less costly. 

We are pleased to report this year that field testing of the fluorspar process 
has demonstrated its practicability. If the new process were to be used in the 
city of Baltimore, Md., as an example, the chemical cost of that fluoridation 
operation would be reduced from $80,000 to $26,000 a year. Comparable sav- 
ings could be obtuined in other cities, depending upon the nature and size of 
their water systems. 

As you know, the reduction of dental decay that can be achieved through water 
fluoridation is as much as two-thirds. One-fourth of the population using pub- 
lic water supplies now drinks fluoridated water. More than 1,400 communities 
with a total population greater than 30 million are now fluoridating. Ninety- 
five of every 100 cities adopting this preventive health measure have done so 
on the basis of administrative decisions made by the officials of the local goy- 
ernment. 

About one-third of the people of this country depend upon individual in- 
stallations for their water supply. Development of inexpensive and effective 
fluoridation equipment for these rural homes is essential if farm children are 
also to be protected against tooth decay. 

This year we tested the use of home fluoridation equipment in four homes with 
private wells in Montgomery County, Md. The homeowners are in charge of this 
equipment, and periodically recharge the stock solution container and provide 
finished water samples to the laboratory for analysis. A second project has been 
started in Michigan, using 18 home fiuoridators. These projects are planned to 
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provide information on cost, interest in, and acceptance of home fluoridation 
equipment and field experience in its operation. 

A series of studies have been conducted in recent years to provide data on 
the continuing need for dental services among children who already receive 
regular dental care. As part of this project, studies are now being conducted 
to determine the need for dental service among schoolchildren in communities 
that either have naturally fluoridated water or use controlled fluoridation. 

In addition to studies of the technical aspects of fluoridation and defiuorida- 
tion, long-range projects are being conducted to develop better methods of 
rendering dental services to older patients. Last year, studies were begun of 
the special problems of furnishing dental care services to chronically ill or 
aged patients who are institutionalized or homebound. These studies are under- 
way at the Nevada State Mental Hospital, Reno, Nev., and the Montefiore 
Hospital and Beth Abraham Nursing Home, Bronx, N. Y. 

This appropriation request provides for continuation of all professional and 
technical assistance activities at the 1957 level of operation, plus a modest ex- 
pansion and acceleration of work on the dental problems of chronically ill and 
aged persons. The increase requested would permit the development and im- 
provement of special techniques for the dental treatment of institutionalized or 
homebound patients, especially those who may be bedfast or unable to cooperate 
due to the nature of their illness. 


COORDINATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF DENTAL RESOURCES 


The primary goal of American dentistry has always been that of providing 
the best possible dental care for the greatest possible number of persons who are 
in need of care. It is becoming increasingly apparent, however, that a shortage 
in the supply of practicing dentists is developing in the United States. This 
shortage may cause serious health problems unless prompt and effective action 
is undertaken to forestall it. 

There are almost 5,500 more dentists practicing today than there were 15 
years ago, but increases in numbers of dentists have not kept up with our huge 
population growth. In 1940, there was about 1 practicing dentist for every 
1,900 persons. By 1955, there was a much less favorable ratio—1 to every 2,200 
persons. Dental schools are training more students than ever before, but the 
number of dentists entering practice each year is nevertheless almost 500 less 
than the number needed to maintain the current level. Should this adverse 
trend continue, we will have by 1975 a dentist population of almost 95,000 but 
a ratio of only 1 to 2,300 persons—the most unfavorable supply situation since 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

In cooperation with the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the American Dental Association, a detailed 
analysis has been made of current and future dental supply and demand patterns 
in 11 Western States, Hawaii, and Alaska. This report will be used to help plan 
the future expansion of dental education facilities throughout the western region. 
A similar study of dental manpower requirements in the 17 Southern Stutes 
has now been undertaken at the request of the Southern Regional Education 
Board and with the support of the American Dental Association and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

An eight-part survey entitled “Dental and Dental Hygiene Students: Their 
Characteristics, Finances and Practice Plans” has been completed in cooperation 
with the council on education of the American Dental Association. It was found 
that no category of students was able to meet even half the cost of their pro- 
fessional education from personal savings or earnings. Most students looked to 
parents or wives for the money needed. Fifty-seven percent of the student body 
was in debt by the time they were graduated. This objective study of the stu- 
dents’ problems in acquiring a dental education can serve as a guide for the ap- 
praisal of various types of financial aid available to dental students and dental 
schools. 

While more dentists must be trained, it is also important that their services 
be utilized more efficiently. The American Dental Association reports that 2 
out of 5 dentists are so busy that they cannot treat all patients seeking appoint- 
ments or must put in more hours than they should. Efforts are consequently 
being made to stimulate more widespread use of trained auxiliary personnel. 

The dental hygienist, for example, is trained to perform duties which account 
for as much as a fourth of the average practitioner’s time. The dental assistant, 
by giving direct chairside assistance to the dentist, also enables him to reduce the 
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treatment time required for each patient. Under this appropriation, therefore, 
pilot programs are being sponsored in several dental colleges to develop more 
effective methods of training dental students to work with dental assistants. 

Another important development is the application to dentistry of the principle 
of voluntary health insurance. Although prepayment plans covering hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care are now commonplace, prepayment plans covering dental 
care are in an earlier ¢:age of development. Research is required to determine 
equitable rate structures, effective administrative procedures, and cost and 
utilization patterns. The effect of new preventive and corrective technics on 
the overall pattern of dental care must also be considered in developing prepaid 
dental care plans. 

A study of voluntary prepaid dental care plans has therefore been conducted 
under this appropriation. Developments in the prepayment field that will help 
in planning of effective prepaid dental care plans are being surveyed and evalu- 
ated. As a part of this program, the Division of Dental Resources this year 
sponsored a national conference of specialists in this field. 

The factfinding program of the Division of Dental Resources is proposed for 
continuation in 1958 at its present level. 

Of the $485,000 increase in obligations proposed for 1958, $225,000 would 
cover an anticipated increase from 15 to 25 percent in the allowance for institu- 
tional indirect operating costs (overhead) in research grants. The balance of 
the inerease would meet annualization costs of current programs ($73,900) : 
increased retirement and social-security payments ($61.300) ; and the Institute’s 
proportionate share of additional costs of services centrally performed ($124,800). 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, if this appropriation request is approved, the 
dental health activities of the Public Health Service will go forward in the next 
fiscal year at approximately the present level. Research and training will 
remain at the same level in 1958 as in 1957, the increase in funds requested 
being necessary to cover increased overhead costs of the research supported. 
Professional and technical assistance activities would receive an increase in 
funds to permit expansion and acceleration of studies to develop better methods 
of bringing dental care services to chronically ill or aged patients who cannot 
go to the dentist’s office. The coordination and development of dental resources 
activity would be maintained at its present level. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an increase 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon, 
in his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed, The authority to purchase 
two station wagons was also eliminated by the House. I should like to ask 
that the authority to purchase one new station wagon be allowed. This vehicle 
is required by our staff located in Brandywine, Md., who are responsible for 
collecting scientific data and transportation of personnel for the genetics study 
in Prince Georges and Charles Counties, Md., where public transportation is not 
available. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Senator Hinn. Dr. Arnold? 

Do you have a filed statement, Dr. Arnold? 

Dr. Arnotp. Yes, sir, and I would like to briefly summarize some of 
the things in that statement if I may. 

Senator Hitt. You are moving into an area now between the area 
that Dr. Watt talked about and the one Dr. Felix talked about; is 
that it? 

Dr. Arnorp. That is right. We are right in the middle. 

Essentially, Mr. Chairman, the budget before you is requested so 
that we may carry on our program at the same operating level for 
1958 as in 1957. We will continue to emphasize in our intramural 
program at Bethesda a broad array of clinical and basic biological 
investigations. These include such studies as the cause and correction 
of abnormal patterns of the face and jaws, inheritance factors in 
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congenital dental diseases, prevention and control of tooth decay and 
pyorrhea, and metabolic ‘and physiological studies of fluorides and 
water fluoridation. 

In our extramural program, which, as you realize, was expanded 
materially last year, we have, in addition to the support of a well- 
rounded researc ie project rogram and fellowship program, been put- 
ting special emphasis on the development of research training centers. 
At the present time, 18 dental schools have been awarded funds to insti- 
tute training programs to increase the dental research and teaching 
potential of our Nation. 


TOTAL INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING GRANTS 


During this past year, the number of institutions receiving grants 
from us for individual research projects has risen from 51 grants, the 
level of last year, to the present figure of 275 active grants, totaling 
$2,700,000. 

There has also been an increase in the geographical distribution of 
our grants program. Last year we gave grants to 32 institutions in 
20 States. Now the grants are located in 72 institutions in 30 States. 
We are pleased at this geographical spread, although the basis for 
selection of grants still remains the excellence of the research ap- 
plication. 

We are also, through our Council, giving consideration to strength- 
ening our smaller institutions and particularly to the supporting of 
younger promising individuals in the field of research. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on studies of a broad and funda- 
mental nature. This trend was commented on by your committee 
last year and will continue to be emphasized by our Council when 
they review the grant applications. 






















DEVELOPMENT OF DENTAL RESOURCES 





The requested appropriation also provides for continuing our stud- 
ies on the development of dental resources. These studies provide 
data on dental manpower and its distribution, as well as problems 
that are associated with the methods of payment for dental services, 
and the cost of dental education. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The request also provides funds for professional and technical as- 
sistance to States, to develop effective methods of reducing the burden 
of dental disease, and to furnish consultation to States and local com- 
munities in the application of newer and better methods of disease 
control. 















DENTAL BUILDING 
On the basis of the $200,000 which was appropriated last year, we 
have proceeded with planning for the new Dental Institute Building. 


We have presently negotiated for contracts on the design and work- 
ing plans of that building. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 





The House appropriations bill, Mr. Chairman, in addition to pro- 
hibiting the proposed increase in overhead, as was discussed by Dr. 
Shannon this morning, also eliminated the authority to purchase two 
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station wagons. We would like to request a restoration of this au- 
thority for the purchase of one of these vehicles, which we badly need 
to carry on our field studies over in southern Maryland. 

Now, I have with me, Mr. Chairman, a summary of highlights 
of dental research progress over the past year which I would like to 
submit for the record. 

Senator Tuyr. When you say “field studies,” it would be helpful 
if you could detail what you did with that station wagon in your 
field study. Because it seems just a question here that I ‘do not have 
the answer in my own mind, and if I do not have it, sitting here with 


you, I just do not know that the person that has not listened to any 
the testimony might have it. 


FIELD STUDIES IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Dr. Arnotp. The field study I am speaking of is one concerning a 
group of racially isolated people that live over in Prince Georges and 
Charles Counties, Md. 

Senator Tuyr. Why are they isolated, in this area of modernized 
transportation / 

Dr. Arnoup. They are an inbred group of people. They are a com- 
bination of Negro, white, and Indian that got isolated because of the 
fact that they were inbred in terms of being cross-bred people, and 
they would not be able to marry outside into the whites, and they 
would not be able to marry into the Indians, and would not be able 
tomarry into the colored race. 

Senator THyr. You mean geographically it is a valley or a moun- 
tainous terrain? Or what is it that made them isolated? We think 
in terms of folks getting around these days. 


SOCIALLY ISOLATED GROUPS 


Dr. Arnowp. I think the reason they speak of them as isolated is 
because they are socially isolated. They were neither Negro nor are 
they white. There are several such racially isolated groups of people 
in this country. This is one of them. It is composed of about 5,000 
individuals, and genetically, when you trace down their family history, 
you find that those 5,000 individuals come from only about 16 sur- 
names. So they have been intermarried. In terms of a ree they 


are Catholic. But in the church they had their separa “a to be 
seated, which was not in the white peoples area, nor was vit in the 
colored peoples area. So that is how they became racially isolated 


and have their own problems. 


DENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP 


Senator Tuye. Are there certain characteristics showing up there 
in the dental field that have stood out and caused you to want to make 
astudy of it? Or what? 

Dr. Arnoip. Yes, sir. That is why we are quite interested in this. 

Senator Toye. Good, or bad ? 

Dr. Arnoitp. They have a disturbance of the calcification of their 
teeth. We are interested in what brought about this disturbance, and 
whether it is a condition or disturbance that is inherited. It has been 
known to be inherited. 


91359—57 —5 
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Senator Toye. You mean the deterioration of the tooth is at an early 
age? Orisitadeformity of the denture / 

Dr. Arnowp. It is a disturbance during the formation of the tooth. 
It comes through with imperfect enamel and dentine in the tooth and 
it will be that way for the rest of that individual’s life. Some of them 
will be such that they will be badly brown-stained. Others will be 
such that they wear down completely to the gum by the time the child 
has reached 12 or 15 years of age, for example. 

Dr. SHanNnon. Senator Thye, I think that Dr. Arnold may be doing 
a gross injustice to this particular community because it was of suffi- 
cient interest to a number of the other Institutes that we asked Dr. 
Arnold if he would not set up a central service so that this popula- 
tion group could be labeled, tabulated, and their complete family 
histories all documented, so that they could be used for the study of 
a fair variety of inheritable defects. 

I think if Dr. Arnold would go off the record and discuss some 
of those in addition to the thing that attracted our attention to them 
first, it will perhaps give you a broader idea of how such an isolated 
group can be utilized to study a variety of things. 

Senator Tue. I did not want to do injustice to an individual or to a 
community, nor did I want to ask any embarrassing questions. But it 
just seemed, in the dental field, that you should want a vehicle for 
purposes of certain field travel, and I could not understand or visual- 
ize What you were endeavoring to get at, and my curiosity prompted 
me to ask the questions that I have asked you. 

Dr. Arnotp. I would like to add a little to what Dr. Shannon has 
said. 

INHERITED DISEASES 


In this group there are some 22 different diseases that are inherited. 
Albinism, for example, is about 10,000 times as great as in other groups 
and there is a certain bone condition that is prevalent i in this group. 

Senator Toye. You do not mind if I interrupt you again ¢ 

Dr. Arnop. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. For this reason: that we understood that some 
years ago they discovered a certain excellent and perfect tooth condi- 
tion existing in a certain geographical area of this Nation. I shall 
not refer to the area. But we read of that. We read magazine stories 
about it. Now, did 5 you make a study to determine why they had such 
excellent tooth formation and preserved teeth, to determine whether 
it was ground, water, food condition, and in that area in relation to 
the area that you are now thinking about as an isolated sort of a com- 
munity center here in the east, or in Maryland? Could it be a water 
supply? Could it be the local food supply? Or is it just an inherited 
physical condition ¢ 

Dr. Arnotp. Of course, we do have the facts concerning this group, 
that is the dietary conditions and so forth. The conditions we are 
mainly interested in are inherited. They are genetic in origin. We 
are also interested in the interrelationship between the dent: ‘al condi- 
tions and some of these other conditions, some of which we think 
definitely have a relationship. Maybe the inherited condition in one 
individual may show up and manifest itsélf as a dental disturbance, 
and in another person show up as some other disturbance. 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have heard enough so that I am 
perfectly satisfied that you can have my vote for the vehicle. So we 
will let it go at that. 


EFFECTS OF INTERBREEDING 






Senator Hitt. We have so much coming that I do not want to take 
any more time than necessary. But what Tam wonder! ing is how much 
this interbreeding has to do with the situation that you find there, 
and therefore how good is this clinical material ¢ 

Dr. Arnoip. The interbreeding is the thing that increases the in- 
heritance of these variable fac tors, whereas if they were not so closely 
inbred 

Senator Hitx. It would be spread thinner. But it does not affect 
per se the clinical material that you get there. You get the clinical 
material that you want and that you need. 

Dr. Deartnc. This results in our being able to find what we need in a 
comparatively smal] area instead of having to look into a number of 
States to find it. 

Senator Pastore. I am intrigued by all this and am sorry to admit 
my ignorance on the subject, but what are these people, and where 
are they / 

Dr. Arnotp. They are a group of people, Senator, that have been 
known for several years and had been studied somewhat by biologists 
and by people interested in the social aspects of why groups become 
isolated and intermarried like this group. 

Senator Hitt. Any other question ¢ 

Doctor, is there anything else you would like to add? 

You have given us a very interesting presentation, for which we 
are grateful. 

Dr. ArNoL”p. Senator Hill, may I submit the research highlights? 

Senator Hii. By all means. 

Dr. Arnotp. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 



























HIGHLIGHTS OF DENTAL RESEARCH, 1956 
Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Institute of Dental Research 


A broad spectrum of investigation is now evident in any examination of the 
subject matter of dental research in this country. The program of the National 
Institute of Dental Research carries a heavy portion of that total in its pro- 
gram at Bethesda and by grants in the various research and teaching institutions 
throughout the country. Some of these studies at NIDR are joint investigations 
with other Federal as well as non-Federal organizations. 

The expanded program, provided by action of the last Congress, has stimulated 
basic and applied research in the laboratories and clinics of many research insti- 
tutions throughout the Nation. These studies are concerned not only with the 
cause and control of tooth decay and periodontal diseases, but also with other 
diseases and malformations of the mouth and adjacent structures. These in- 
clude oral cancer, cleft lip and palate, oral manifestations of systemic disease, 
and the influence of oral disease on other organ systems of the body. 

As progress continues in the demonstration of the effectiveness of water fiuori- 
dation as a means of controlling tooth decay, it becomes increasingly important 
to turn more dental research effort in the direction of such other problems as 
periodontal disease. This is the group of oral disturbances which usually become 
more prevalent in the older age groups and, as shown by NIDR studies, are 
actually found in 3 out of 4 adults who attain age 60. These diseases, commonly 
known as pyorrhea, affect the gums and other supporting structures of the teeth. 
New projects have been initiated in this field during the year. While this area 
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of study is by no means completely covered by present investigations, it is gratify- 
ing to report an increasing trend of activity. 

Altogether, many more research projects are now underway to attack dental 
problems. The following will serve to show some of the areas of study in Which 
these projects are found and some results obtained. 


FLUORIDATION 


Eleventh year report of Grand Rapids shows extension of benefits 


Important contributions to the subject of fluoridation as a means of partially 
controlling tooth decay continue to be made. The first of these at Grand 
Rapids shows not only beneficial results in the teeth of those children who have 
been drinking fluoridated water from birth, but also in those who started drinking 
fluoridated water as late as 4 years of age. The latter benefit is demonstrated 
by the fact that children now 16 years of age have 26 percent less tooth decay 
than those who have not been drinking fluoridated water. This difference is 
not as great as found in children who have enjoyed fluoridation from birth 
(60 to 65 percent less decay), but it is substantial. A comparison of the data 
found in two other studies, one in Newburgh, N. Y., and the other in Brantford, 
Ontario, confirms this. Furthermore, in none of these studies has there been 
any scientific evidence to suggest an adverse effect on any segment of a rather 
large population living under divergent environmental conditions. These ob- 
servations, in conjunction with the fact that millions of people have used nat- 


urally fluoridated waters for generations, attest to the complete safety of the 
procedure. 


Additional studies of fluoridation effects 


A dental X-ray study conducted as a part of the Grand Rapids investigation 
verifies the findings of direct examinations and suggests that fluoride not only 
retards the development of tooth decay, but also prevents its inception. 

In another study of 20,000 persons, ranging in age from 7 to 78 years, it was 
demonstrated that fluoridation does not result in any increased incidence of 
periodontal diseases. 


Effect of fluoride on surface enamel 


At the Eastman Dental Dispensary in Rochester, N. Y., it was found that the 
ecaries-reducing effect of fluoride was associated with an increased concentration 
of fluoride in the outer surface of the tooth enamel. This finding contributes 
to our knowledge concerning how fluorides act to control dental caries. 


Urine study of fluorides 


The ability of the kidneys to throw off excessive amounts of fluorides was 
tested and proved. The largest portion of an extra dose of fluoride is rapidly 
excreted within the first hour after ingestion, thereby testifying to the rapidity 
with which the body automatically takes care of variations in intake of fluorides. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The degree of interest and support of dental research in any country seems 
to provide a rough barometer of the standard of living. Those who are con- 
stantly concerned with satisfying the basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter 
eannot devote much, if any, attention to the cosmetic effects of poor dentition. 
Our own awareness of facial and dental deformities is indicative of our for- 
tunate position in man’s progress to control his environment. Heredity, prenatal 
influences, and systemic disturbances are being considered in studies to under- 
stand the factors which control our facial appearance as well as the efficiency 
of the oral structures to play their part in the preparation of food for the process 
of digestion. 


Studies in heredity 


A previous study of hereditary dental defects has resulted in the discovery of 
a racially isolated group of approximately 5,000 persons in southern Maryland 
who are providing valuable data in the genetic field. Preliminary surveys, to 
date, have shown that the prevalence of hereditary dental defects in this inbred 
population is almost 20,000 times higher than normal. Also, an unusual preva- 
lence of other genetically determined diseases exist. The evidence available so 
far indicates that at least some of these systemic disease conditions are directly 
related to the dental malformations and that this relationship is genetic in 
character. 
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Prenatal influences on dental abnormalities 


An investigation of prenatal influences on the development of teeth was con- 
ducted by a grantee at the Medical College of Virginia. From information pro- 
vided by maternal and pediatric histories and examinations, it was possible to 
correlate, in many instances, the factor or factors contributing to congenital den- 
tal abnormalities. Among the recorded complications of pregnancy were dia- 
betes, anemia, and toxemia. Correlative studies in experimental animals showed 
that such disturbances as fever, alloxan induced diabetes, and virus infection 
during pregnancy, could be causally related to dental abnormalities in the de- 
veloping fetuses. 

Pathological studies of oral cancer 


The connective tissue surrounding malignant tumors of the mouth and other 
body sites has been the object of a pathological study at NIDR during the past 
few years. This study has revealed an enzyme activity that appears to be 
characteristic not only of the cancer tissue, but also of the surrounding connec- 
tive tissue. The possibility of controlling or inhibiting such enzyme activity, 
as well as identifying and differentiating the connective tissue surrounding 
benign tumors from that surrounding malignant growth, may be of considerable 
significance in problems of diagnosis and treatment. 


THE ORAL ENVIRON MENT 


The study of factors which affect oral health are understandably complex. 
Inasmuch as the mouth is subject to disturbances from both within and without 
the body, and provides a means of entry for food as well as many of the bacteria 
which find their way into the human system, problems of so-called oral environ- 
ment assume considerable importance. It is obvious that the study of factors 
causing tooth decay, pyorrhea, and perhaps other oral diseases, must include 
aspects of nutrition and bacteriology, as well as relationships to general body 
metabolism. Although progress so far has been significant, a final solution is 
not yet at hand and all advances must be considered merely first steps into a 
vast unexplored forest of fascinating growth. 


Studies in the oral flora 


In the field of bacteriology we are supporting studies designed to yield basic 
information in the isolation, identification and biochemical activities of the 
various oral bacteria. Successive studies with antibiotics and other inhibitory 
chemicals are directed toward the effect of each on tooth decay and pyorrhea. 
The relationship of bacteria to periodontal disease is the object of study of sev- 
eral grantees. Preliminary results of one of these studies have pointed to the 
fact that certain of the bacteria from pyorrhea pockets produce tissue-destroying 
enzymes. 


Germ-free studies in dental research 


Pioneer studies at the University of Notre Dame, although somewhat limited 
in scope as far as dental aspects are concerned, seem to show that dental caries 
in the rat does not exist in a germ-free environment. These difficult and tedious 
investigations give most convincing evidence that bacteria play an essential 
role in tooth decay and that reduction in bacterial activity is a possible means 
of reducing this disease. The opportunity is now presented to the National 
Institute of Dental Research to enter on a program in this field. 

One of the problems which has been under study and is peculiar to the germ- 
free technic applied to dental research is that of finding proper diets. During 
the past several years work has been done in the dental institute to evaluate 
the effect of the heat processing of foods on teeth. These studies have shown 
that heating or sterilizing a diet will produce changes actually resulting in an 
increase in tooth decay in experimental animals. Such work has helped to pave 
the way for more effective germ-free studies. 

Virus studies 


Investigations were initiated during the year to study those phenomena re- 
lated to latent virus infections. Various technics are being employed to produce 
a virulent virus from cells which are believed to be “latently” infected. The 
significanee of this research is that there are oral infections, such as herpetic 
lesions (cold sores), which are felt to be caused by “latent” viruses. Where such 
investigations may lead is not known at the present time. 

There has been little revealing work done in the field of latent infections 
due to lack of adequate technics. Because of the background of information on 
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poliomyelitis, the early phases of the project are being conducted with this 
virus. Once the method is satisfactorily worked out, the investigators believe it 
can be applied to other viruses. 


Diphtheroids isolated 


A medium for the primary isolation of diphtheroids was completed this year, 
This will not only further our work with germ-free animals, but will also pave 
the way for other studies leading to an evaluation of the role of these organisms 


in systemic disease with particular reference to those supposedly caused bv 
foci of infection. 






















Studies in saliva 


Textbooks at present contain only a brief mention of saliva and its function. 
Although the role of saliva in the control of dental and systemic disease appears 
to be greater than formerly supposed, saliva continues to be one of the body’s 
fluids of which we know comparatively little. 

Extensive bacterial and biochemical studies of saliva are being carried cut, 
both at the dental institute and by grantees. Such studies have significance not 
only in relation to tooth decay and periodontal disease but also in the under- 
standing of taste, thirst, and food digestion. 

An investigator at the University of Alabama, pursuing studies on the effect 
of reduced salivary flow on the decay process in experimental animals, has 
shown an appreciable increase in this disease. 





Nutrition and dental diseases 


It is suspected that faulty diet is one of the basic causes of oral diseases 
involving either soft tissues or the teeth. Whereas carbohydrates and vitamins 
have been extensively explored in the past, more recent work has been concen- 
trated on the protein fraction of our diet. The quality of protein determined 
by the kind and proportions of essential amino acids may influence the small, 
but no doubt very important, protein portion of the teeth as well as the protein 
in oral soft tissue. The quantity of protein likewise may be a critical dietary 
factor. Processing of foods at high temperature, either commercially or in the 
home, may alter the nutritive value of protein foods. There has been continued 
laboratory development of an interesting relation of experimentally produced 
dental caries to lysine. Lysine is an essential amino acid made inert by heat 
processing. 

During the year, research in food chemistry resulted in the discovery of a 
new protein digestic enzyme which is secreted by the pancreas. While not 
related directly to dental disease, this is a basic discovery of great value to 
research on the digestion and function of protein in the body. 

Further observations on diet, and particularly the lysine in foods, empha- 
sized the dependence of calcification of bones on the lysine. Here again the 
quality of the protein had an important influence on the protein of the bones 
and perhaps the teeth. Extending these studies this past year also has pro- 
duced evidence of development of experimental caries by diets composed largely 
of a heat-treated, cereal protein food. A serious deficiency of calcium in these 
diets aggravates this caries production. We are thus seeking more information 
on the role of protein in the production and maintenance of good calcification 
in the teeth as well as the bones. 



































TEETH AND THEIR SUPPORTING TISSUES 


The structure of tooth and bone is under study to develop further informa- 
tion on their basic structure, the manner in which they break down in disease, 
and the mechanisms by which specific agents act in the control of various dis- 
eases affecting these tissues. Typical of the latter are investigations of the 
action of fluorides in the control of tooth decay. 














Studies of mineral exchange in skeletal tissues . 
Radioactive tracers are being used to yield information concerning the inter- 

relation of mineral exchange in the teeth and their susceptibility to decay. These 

studies have considered factors of fluoridation, heredity, and the aging process 

in experimental animals. The variable uptake of radiocalcium by the dental 

enamel may provide a technic for measuring caries susceptibility. 

Enamel and dentin studies 


30th enamel and dentin are being studied using electron microscope and eleetron 
diffraction equipment, and the X-ray microscope, to observe their submicroscopic 
structure and their physical and chemical properties. 
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Current investigations utilizing these technics are providing detailed informa- 
tion about certain hitherto unseen mineral crystallites and supporting organic 
framework of the enamel and dentin. Similar work is revealing new facts about 
fiber formation and mineral deposition during the early formation and develop- 
ment of the hard tissues. Correlated with all of these experiments are studies 
of the manner in which chemical agents, such as fluorides, may alter the structure 
and properties of growing and mature enamel. The availability of adequate tech- 
nical methods for the conduct of such investigations with new physical tools is 
of prime importance, and a number of new procedures have been devised. The 
most valuable of these is a system of instrumentation for the preparation of 
ultrathin tissue sections, which, to be useful for electron miscroscopy, must be 
on the order of one-millionth of an inch in thickness. 

























Periodontal disease 





At what age do evidences of periodontal disease exist? Current studies would 
indicate that dentists may begin to see periodontal disease in teenagers. Al- 
though its appearance then is not extensive, the question posed by this work is 
whether practitioners may not look for this common ailment of the later years 
of life much sooner than its general appearance would indicate. 

In another study of periodontal disease a new method of producing an acute 
localized inflammation in the oral soft tissues was developed. This technic is 
permitting study of small animals with very accurate control of the inflammation 
stimulus. The inflamed tissue is subjected to microchemical analysis immediately 
following initial injury and during its subsequent recovery. With this new 
approach, it is now possible to study simulated disease conditions and evaluate 
their relationship to the inflammatory process. 


OTHER CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS 





Physiologic effects of high-speed drills and ultrasonic radiation 

A clinical investigation which is of great interest is the work with high 
speed and ultrasonic drills—much discussed dental instruments. These two 
investigations have certain aspects in common since they involve use of equip- 
ment relatively new in character and involving modified technics of treatment 
of carious lesions. A joint Navy-NIDR investigation found tissue damage in 
experimental animals as a result of using ultrasonic instruments. The use of 
this cutting instrument on the continuously growing teeth of guinea pigs produced 
severe damage to the developmental cells. These results have serious implica- 
tions relative to the use of this new instrument on children’s teeth. 




























Physiologic effects of general anesthesia in dental practice 

The use of general anesthesia in the practice of dentistry presents special prob- 
lems not usually encountered in other types of surgery. These involve the site 
of operation, the types and dosage of anesthetic agents used and the postoperative 
treatment of the patient. A clinical project is now under way at NIDR which 
is aimed at evaluating the systemic effects of general anesthesia as employed in 
dental practice. 

Sodium pentothal, a commonly employed anesthetic agent, is currently under 
investigation in order to evaluate its influence on pulse and blood pressure, 
cardiac function, respiration, brain tissue, and other general physical conditions 
of the patient. As baseline data are gained on this more commonly used 
anesthetic agent, comparative studies using newer and more promising drugs 
will be undertaken. 

This year has seen enlarged opportunities in dental research, not only for ex- 
perienced workers but also for those who seek to develop their skills. The initi- 
ation of a training grants program will stimulate the atmosphere of dental re- 
search in many colleges and universities as well as other institutions. This is 
a long-range view and the benefits of such a program increase as time passes. 
Such programs are fundamental to the solution of dental problems through 
research. 
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ARTHRITIS AND MeraABo.ic Disease ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. FLOYD S. DAFT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Arthritis and metabolic disease activities: For expenses necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic 
diseases [$15,885,000] $17,885,000.” 


Amounts av atladle for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 


priation | estimate | allowance 

—- — piesa feneeemmmnin ae BORA ph noemnsciacemesaeeiiatael 

Appropriation or estimate _ - .| $15,885,000 | $17, 885, 000 $17, 885, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfer from “General research and | 
services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health | 
Service’’ _ we : il 70, 000 | 

Total obligations. _- ; ao 15, 955, 000 17, 885, 000 | 17, 885, 000 
' ! j 


Obligations by activities 























1957 appropriation 1958 budget esti- 1958 House allow- 
mate ance 
Description heel halla aca Ee aie Sb sn nig ze 
Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | tions | tions 
= - a ——- . . a peniienaetil sng he mibnaeienbnainant 
| | 
1. Grants: | | 
(a) Grants for research projects $8, 140, 000 .-| $9, 537,000 |_ | $9, 537, 000 
(6) Research fellowships. .........-|...---.--| 300, 000 300, 000 | 300, 000 
(c) Training grants__-- _...-| 1,850,000 } 1,850,000 | 1, 850, 000 
2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Research. __- 392 | 5, 184,000 392 | 5,697,000 392 | 5, 697,000 
(b) Review and approv alof grants_. 18 | 229, 000 | 18 | 239, 000 18 239, 000 
(c) Administration .__-- aden 12 | 252, 000 i 12 | 262, 000 12 | 262, 000 
Total obligations_ _- rer 422 | 15, 955, 000 | 422 I 17, 885, 000. 422 | 17, 885, 000 
_ Obligations by objects” 
| | ton 5 
Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget fi 1958 House 
priation | estimate | allowance 
j | 
—— —_ _ ——_— --—-} _ —| a —$——— 
Total number of permanent positions 3 eal 422 | 422 2 | 422 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- | 5 | 5 | 5 
Average number of all employees - - - | 403 405 405 
Number of employees at end of year - 432 432 | 132 
01 Personal services__----.-- ~~ $2, 58 580, 200 | “$2, 600, “500 a “$2, 600, 500 


02 Travel. 





| 
z 77, 800 | 77, 800 | 77, 800 
03 Transportation of things | 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
04 Communication services ‘ 26, 400 | 26, 400 | 26, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction -- 13, 300 | 13, 390 | 13, 300 
07 Other contractual services 103, 900 | 132, 600 | 132, 600 
Reimbursements to ‘‘General research and services, | | 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service” __.. ‘ _| 2,318,000 | 2,659, 000 | 2, 659, 900 
08 Supplies and materials_- 349, 200 | 367, 700 | 367, 700 
09 Equipment 189, 700 189, 700 | 189, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -. ; / 10,290,000 | 11,687,000 | 11, 687, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund. ; - | 121, 800 | 121, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 6, 500 9, 200 | 9, 200 
Subtotal | 15,965,000 | 17,895,000 | 17, 895, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - -- akechli 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
ITLL ELLA LS, 15,955,000 | 17, 885, 000 | 17, 885, 000 
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Summary of changes 





Sree SAC URULE DN a $15, 885, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer from “General research and 

NN =. TR RUII arian cn rch arecoin cae omeinnnieisatn tele meetoes dee 3. '+-70, 000 
Adjusted Tet Serrano ct et ee 15, 955, 000 
EPO RPPCOCIRTIIE Tia a coisa akc read n anneal 17, 885, 000 
Net Chante tesmieted.. oe ee ee ee eee 1, 930, 000 
Posi- Estimate Posi- | House allow- 

tions tions | ance 





For mandatory items: 























Annualization___- : bucegecans , s $119, 000 |_....-- | $119, 000 
Retirement eae bie = Sait wii 235, 600 |.....--- 235, 600 
Social security _ _- ; ’ : Silaeineiaell 6, 400 |.----.... 5, 400 
Pay in excess of 52-week base__- ; EGE Teco pecs 15, 600 
Wage board... Seoneskhaes 35, 000 |.....-.-] 35, 000 

| | 
| 410, 600 |-.-...-- | 410, 600 

For program items: 

Increased overhead costs. - ‘ ates 0 708, 000 0 | 0 
Expansion of research grant program -_----..-........--- | 0 689, 000 0 1, 397, 000 
Expansion of services furnished centrally ---.--.......--- 0 122, 400 0 122, 400 
Total change requested..................--...-.----.- 0 1, 930, 000 0 1, 930, 000 


STATEMENT BY Dr. FLoyp 8S. Dart, Drrector, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS 
AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the therapeutic measures avail- 
able for use against arthritis, diabetes and other metabolic diseases are pallia- 
tive rather than curative. These control procedures are of tremendous impor- 
tance but our ultimate goal—prevention and cure of these disorders—demands 
that our research efforts go far beyond an attempt to improve methods of pallia- 
tive treatment. Because of the nature of these disorders, our best hope lies in 
fundamental research in metabolism, endocrinology and biochemistry and the 
greatest emphasis is therefore being placed on such studies. 

The most gratifying program development during the past year has been 
the great increase in interest in the field of diabetes. This stems in part from 
our newly established training grants program. Interest and activity in the 
basic areas which are so vital to progress in our understanding of the metabolic 
and rheumatic diseases has continued to grow at a rapid pace. 

Noteworthy results have been obtained in all areas of our research program. 
The evaluation of the new oral drugs against diabetes has progressed rapidly. 
New and improved steroids have been developed and tested for control of rheuma- 
toid arthritis and related disorders. Measures have been elaborated for pro- 
tection against some of the fatal sequelae of severe burns. Particularly im- 
pressive progress has been made in areas of fundamental research, including 
the metabolism of sugars, the chemistry of glucagon (a hormone of the pan- 
creas which has an action opposite to that of insulin), the mechanism of the 
action of insulin and the biosynthesis of connective tissue (affected by the rheu- 
matic diseases), and of nucleic acids. 


BACKGROUND 


Established in 1950 under the provisions of Public Law 692, the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases superseded the Experimental Biology 
and Medicine Institute, continuing its productive activities in basic research 
along with added areas of activity in the specific areas of arthritis, diabetes, 
and other metabolic diseases. 

In 1952 the new Institute received its first direct appropriation of approxi- 
mately $4 million, an amount which gradually has been increased each year as 
the Congress strengthened and expanded research and training programs. The 
1957 appropriation totaled approximately $16 million. 
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The stimulation and support provided by the Federal Government through 
the Institute have been felt in laboratories through the United States. Both 
quantitatively and qualitatively research in the Institute’s fields of interest has 
reached new high levels, from which cumulatively increased benefits may confi- 
dently be expected. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to change 
some of the premises upon which these proposals, as submitted by the President, 
were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 


FACTS ABOUT THE NATURE OF THE RHEUMATIC AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


As with people, the diseases which afflict human beings have their remarkable 
similarities and distinct differences. Even though members of a family each 
may have his own personality, there are fundamental family traits which bind 
them together. The several rheumatic diseases and the various metabolic 
diseases are considered as two great families of related disorders which can 
be grouped together. 

Rheumatic diseases.—In this family perhaps the best known and most vicious 
is rheumatoid arthritis, responsible for a large portion of the disability and 
crippling caused by rheumatic diseases. Other members of the family include 
osteoarthritis, gout, rheumatic fever, nonarticular rheumatism (bursitis, neu- 
ritis, fibrositis), and the collagen diseases. 

Metabolic diseases.—Metabolic diseases are caused by errors or defects in 
metabolism, the basic life process by which the body converts air, food, and 
water into energy and by which growth and the replacement of tissue constituents 
are made possible. 

Diabetes, the best-known member of this large family of disorders, is closely 
associated with other less common diseases of impaired carbohydrates and fat 
metabolism. 

Gout may properly be classified in both the rheumatic and metabolic diseases 
since it involves a derangement of nucleic acid metabolism. 

Other members of the metabolic-disease family are the diseases of the blood, 
including the purpuras, other disorders of the blood-clotting mechanism and the 
anemias ; diseases of the liver, such as cirrhosis; diseases of the endocrine glands, 
particularly of the adrenal and pituitary; disorders of bone metabolism, such as 
osteoporosis, an increasing problem in our aging population; and nutritional 
diseases, notably those due to vitamin deficiencies, such as beriberi and pellagra. 
Also included are a number of fatal diseases of children, such as mucoviscidosis 
(pancreatic fibrosis), phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, and galactose diabetes 
(galactosemia). Another condition in the metabolic-disease family, obesity, 
shortens life and is an important factor in serious diseases such as diabetes and 
hypertensive heart disease. 





RESEARCH APPROACH 


The nature of diabetes, the rheumatic diseases, and the other metabolic diseases 
is such that research must include a very strong component of basic metabolic 
studies. Despite the real and gratifying progress which has been made in the 
eontrol of such diseases as diabetes and rheumatoid arthritis, we still know 
little of their fundamental cause and nature. Even our control measures leave 
much to be desired. For example, even if we keep the blood sugar of diabetics 
within normal limits by diet and insulin, degenerative changes may continue. 
The basic factor in diabetes is not high blood sugar, but something much more 
fundamental and as yet incompletely understood. In rheumatoid arthritis we 
may control—by the use of cortisone, for example—all outward manifestations 
of the disease, such as inflammation, swelling, stiffness, and pain, yet the disease 
process itself may progress, with continuing and irreversible damage to the joints 
and surrounding tissues. Insulin, cortisone, and other drugs are great boons to 
mankind, but the lack of information concerning basic causes constitutes a 
serious handicap to further progress. 

Our problem, then, is in many respects quite different from that found in most 
of the infectious diseases. In most of these the causative agents—bacteria, 
Rickettsia, and viruses—have been identified. While great unknown areas, 
relating primarily to the viruses, still exist, the antibiotics and other agents 
bring about cures of a wide variety of infectious diseases. On the other hand, 
in regard to the metabolic and rheumatic disorders, our best available therapeutic 
agents are palliative, not curative. As a result, our major research effort must 
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lie in the painstaking accumulation of basic knowledge in the field of metabolism. 
We must learn the precise chemical nature of enzymes. Hundreds of them exist, 
and more are being identified every year. The minute details of how all food- 
stuffs, with the aid of the enzymes, are metabolized must be learned. We must 
isolate the hormones and study their mode of action, We must discover, by 
studies of disease in families and through other devices, the hereditary and other 
factors which underlie defects in metabolic processes. Only with all of these 
types of knowledge at our disposal will it be possible to achieve the same success 
against the diseases in our area of responsibility as has been achieved against 
many of the infectious diseases. 

It is most heartening to us that this committee has consistently concurred in 
the view that the greatest emphasis should be placed on fundamental metabolic, 
endocrine, and biochemical studies. 

The necessary emphasis on the research for fundamentals does not mean 
that nothing of value to those who suffer from these diseases can be expected in 
the foreseeable future. In some areas, immediately usable findings have been 
produced, and the scope, variety, and quality of the national effort in all fields 
of interest to this Institute make the continuing production of immediately 
practical results virtually predictable. But the ultimate answers are not in 
sight, and we must continue to stress the fundamental approach. 

We are most grateful for your support for expanded research and training 
activities and also for your enlightened outlook on the nature of our mission 
and on the means necessary to achieve our goal. Your sympathetic support has 
made possible the development of a farseeing program within which notable 
pregress is being made. 

DIABETES 


Many investigations being carried out or supported by this Institute are con- 
cerned very directly with diabetes. In addition, great emphasis is being placed 
on basic studies which bear in a less obvious way upon this disease. Areas of 
fundamental research pertinent to the diabetes problem include the metabolism 
of sugars and fats, the nature and functions of the various hormones which affect 
these metabolic processes, the structures and precise roles of the enzymes involved, 
the complex interrelationships between the hormones and enzymes, and the 
character of the controls, antagonists, and balances by which the intricate meta- 
bolic machinery of the body is regulated. 

Oral drugs.—It was reported to this committee a year ago that drugs—the 
sulfonamides—had been discovered which lowered blood sugar. The fact that 
these drugs were under clinical trial was noted. Since then, every effort has 
been made to speed the tests of these new therapeutic agents. 

To accomplish this task our first inclination was to mount a large-scale, coor- 
dinated series of clinical trials. This would have been in addition to the exten- 
sive clinical tests already underway, supported in part through funds from this 
Institute and in part through private funds. With this in mind, discussions were 
held with leading diabetes authorities in this country and with representatives 
of the firms which manufacture and distribute the oral drugs. As a result of 
these discussions, we became convinced that adequate and rapid tests of the 
toxicity of the drugs and their effectiveness against the more obvious signs and 
symptoms of diabetes were assured through the studies already underway. 

Instead of expanding a set of trials that were already adequate, we shifted the 
emphasis of the studies to more intensive investigations of the way in which 
these drugs operate. This is a more complex field of study. But, as was pointed 
out above, the value of these compounds depends not on the fact that they lower 
blood sugar levels, but on how they bring this about. 

A series of incidents from the history of diabetes research will serve to indicate 
both why attention must be focused on the way the drugs operate, and why we 
are most cautious in the claims we make for new drugs. 

Years ago it was found that certain drugs that could be taken by mouth would 
reduce blood sugar levels. The search for a drug that will relieve diabetics of 
dependence upon insulin administered intravenously is, of course, a major objec- 
tive in diabetes research. This finding was therefore widely acclaimed as a 
major medical advance. 

Not until later was it found that some of the new drugs produced damage 
to the liver which prevented the liver from performing one of its important 
natural functions—production of sugar (glucose) from other food substances. 
The drug had nothing to do with the diabetic process. It merely damaged the 
liver. Another set of compounds which lowered blood sugar levels damaged 
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the kidneys in a way permitting sugar to escape from the blood into the urine 
with abnormal rapidity. Here, again, the drug harmed patients while the 
disease progressed untouched. 

Recollection of such incidents as this, as well as the logic of the current sit- 


‘uation, has led us to increase support for more intensive studies of the mode of 


action of the new sulfonamides. 

The wisdom of the shift in emphasis in our research approach has been borne 
out by subsequent events. Clinical use of one of the oral drugs, carbutamide 
or “BZ 55,”’ was last November virtually abandoned in this country because of 
its toxicity on long-continued use. A second agent, “Orinase”’, appears to be 
relatively free of toxic effects, and merits, and is continuing to receive, further 
Study both in the clinic and in the laboratory. The information which has 
been accumulating as to mode of action of both of the drugs under trial (carbuta- 
mide and tolbutamide or “Orinase’’) raises serious doubt that diabetics obtain 
any real benefit from their use. 

These trials demonstrate an important fundamental fact which is often over- 
looked in the first rush of enthusiasm over new drugs—enthusiasm which is 
often shared by physicians and investigators as well as by the lay public. This 
fact is that when new drugs are fully evaluated it is generally found—if the 
drugs are indeed useful at all and of low toxicity—that their effectiveness varies 
widely among patients. For example, age, general physical condition, and 
stage of the disease can cause wide difference in effectiveness. Such factors as 
these account for the extreme care with which useful clinical trials must be 
designed and conducted, for the occasional failure of investigators to interpret 
results correctly, and for the cost of trials. Such complexities as these con- 
tribute to the fascination which medical research holds for scientists, to the 
intensity of concentration and the sustained continuity of effort necessary for 
productive work. 

In regard to the clinical effects of the agents currently under study, the follow- 
ing facts have been well established: 

1. They lower the blood sugar levels and the urinary loss of sugar in many 
elderly diabetic patients, especially if the disease is mild and of short duration. 

2. They are relatively ineffective in the juvenile form of the disease, especially 
in the severe diabetic, and are of no use in the treatment of keto-acidosis, or in 
the control of diabetes during surgical stress. 

Various theories have been proposed to account for the undoubted effect upon 
blood sugar. Among these are the following: 

1. They inhibit insulinase, the enzyme which inactivates insulin. 

2. They stimulate specialized insulin-producing cells to release such insulin 
as they are capable of generating. 

3. They interfere with the action or production of glucagon, a substance which 
causes the release of glucose from its storage depots. 

4. They damage the liver so as to render it a less effective sugar factory. 

Experimental evidence both in support of and in conflict with each of these 
ideas has been presented. There is an increasing preponderance of data, how- 
ever, which indicate that neither these sulfonamides nor any of several natural 
blood-sugar lowering agents tested so far exert a direct insulinlike action; i. e., 
they do not, of themselves, increase sugar uptake by isolated muscle. 

Final clinical judgment as to the future role of the oral antidiabetic sulfona- 
mides will rest heavily upon the solution to the problem of the mode of action 
of the drugs. An agent that can successfully supplant insulin must either itself 
do at least what insulin does—namely, increase the utilization of sugar by 
muscle—or else it must increase the effectiveness or amount of insulin produced 
by the body. Apparently, the sulfonamides do not accomplish the former and 
there is increasing doubt that they accomplish the latter. 

This is not an optimistic report. It is, however, a report of progress. Every 
thoughtful competent investigation builds useful knowledge even though the 
findings demonstrate that a drug is not clinically useful. Concern for the 
sustained research in the face of setbacks impels us to report that successive 
bursts of excitement and disappointment may be expected before the final goal 
is reached. In diabetes, as in other disease fields, the Congress and the ordinary 
citizen are being brought closer to the world of medical research than ever 
before. The observers and supporters of research will need to share the essential 
faith of the scientist as research proceeds over its uneven course. 

Attention will now shift from studies of oral drugs for diabetes to some of 
the areas of study relating to the disease process itself. Some of these can be 
described only in terms that are somewhat technical. Diabetes is a most in- 
volved disease—if it can be validly described as a single disease—and does not 
lend itself to simple explanation. 
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Some generalizations, however, should lend coherence to these diverse lines 
of study. Diabetes is usually first recognized by a breakdown in the utilization 
of sugar in the body. Consequent upon this failure, a wide variety of other 
effects ensue, including incomplete breakdown of fats. The most detailed knowl- 
edge of precisely how the sugars and fats are used is relevant to diabetes. The 
most important natural substance related to diabetes is insulin. The biochem- 
istry of insulin, therefore, has obvious importance. Because of the complexity 
of the problem, however, the metabolism of other classes of substances and the 
biochemistry and interrelations of other regulators, especially hormones of the 
pituitary and adrenal glands, are an important part of the whole picture. 

Metabolism of sugars.—The body of knowledge relating to the metabolism of 
carbohydrates, already vast, has continued to increase through the efforts both 
of NIAMD grantees and of intramural investigators. Increasing efforts have 
centered about the biological relationships of the 5-carbon sugars, the pentoses, 
to the more familiar hexoses which contain 6-carbon atoms. The enzymes which 
catalyze many of the reactions of these compounds have been purified and the 
reactions have been isolated and studied. The sugar, xylulose, formerly believed 
to occur uniquely in the urine of patients with the rare familial taint, pentosuria, 
has been shown to be a constant though minor constituent of normal urine. 
Pentosuria has at times been confused with diabetes, but unlike diabetes it is a 
harmless condition. 

The very provocative discovery has been published and extended that an im- 
portant sugar in mammalian biochemistry, ribulose diphosphate, is also a key 
factor in photosynthesis, the fundamental life process of plants. 

Glycogen, the storage form of sugar in animals, has been the subject of in- 
tensive study by newer methods, and advances have been made in our knowledge 
of the manner in which it functions as the body’s storage form of sugar. 

Insulin structure.—Of the several endocrine products concerned with diabetes, 
insulin is the most prominent. The structure of this hormone, as derived 
from pig, sheep, and beef, had previously been established and has now been 
studied in other species, including the whale. Interestingly, although differing 
in different species, all the dissimilarities that have been recorded occur in one 
small series of 3 amino acids in the vast complex of 51 amino acids of which 
insulin is comprised. 

By analogy with the pituitary hormones, which in common with insulin are 
protein in nature, there existed some hope that a portion of the molecule might 
be the essential part and carry the physiological activity of the whole. The 
unlikely possibility has been considered, further, that this hypothetical small 
essential portion of the molecule might be effective when given by mouth. These 
possibilities seemed somewhat remote at the beginning and have become less 
and less likely as further studies have been made. Very small chemical changes 
in the large insulin molecule have in most cases destroyed its physiological 
potency. 

Nevertheless, synthesis of portions of the large insulin molecule have been 
undertaken because such compounds, even though not useful as oral forms of 
insulin, might be extremely valuable tools in relating structure to physiological 
activity and in learning more about the mode of action of insulin. Our first 
attempts to synthesize certain specific portions of the molecule must be reported 
as failures but work on this problem is being vigorously pursued. 

Structure of glucagon.—-Within the past year the entire structure of glucagon 
has been elucidated. Glucagon, a protein hormone, arises in the pancreas, as 
does insulin, but its chemical structure is very different and it has been shown 
to be biologically distinct. Although glucagon has an effect opposite to that of 
insulin in that it causes a rise in blood sugar concentration, its mode of action 
is fairly well defined and it is known not to exert a direct antagonism to insulin 
action. 

Other hormones.—The hormones of the anterior pituitary gland, which aet 
antagonistically to insulin, have also attracted much study. Growth hormone, 
when derived from beef pituitaries, had previously been shown to cause diabetes 
in dogs but to be without effect on humans. This represented a very unusual 
situation since hormones derived from one species are in general active in all. 
Monkey and human growth hormones have now been isolated by an NIAMD 
grantee at the University of California who has shown that the product derived 
from the monkey is active in man. The therapeutic implications of these dis- 
coveries are being explored. 

Enzymes in diabetes.—The effects of insulin or lack of it upon the enzyme 
architecture of the organs of the body is a fairly new area of study. Thus the 
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enzyme (glucose-6-phosphatase) responsible for the last sten in the generation 
of glucose by the liver has been shown by a grantee at Harvard University 
to be markedly increased in activity as a consequence of diabetes. Similarly, 
certain of the enzymes concerned with the transformation of the amino acid, 
tryptophan, into the vitamin, niacin, a normal process in most species, are strik- 
ingly altered in the diabetic state. 

Insulinase.—That insulin is destroyed in the animal body has long been known. 
The nature of the apparently fairly specific euzyme activity, termed insulinase, 
responsible for this destruction, has been studied. A number of agents which in- 
hibit insulinase activity in test systems have now been discovered and are being 
investigated in intact animals by grantees at several institutions. Research in 
this area 1s being fostered since the possibility exists that if insulin destruction 
could be retarded diabetics might be regulated with less insulin. 

Diagnosis and early treatment.—Early diagnosis of diabetes has long been a 
major goal since the disease, when uncontrolled by diet, insulin, or by a combina- 
tion of the two, is much more serious in its effects. Investigators in the chronic 
disease program of the Bureau of State Services have been pioneers in this 
field. An NIAMD grantee at the University of Michigan has recently suggested 
a method of determination of diabetes “susceptibility.” In families, some mem- 
bers of which are normal, some frankly diabetic and others “prediabetic” (not 
frankly diabetic but with poor glucose tolerance), a fourth group showed en- 
tirely normal responses of glucose tests except when given cortisone. It will 
require a number of years to determine the validity and clinical usefulness of 
this suggestion that a diabetic tendency might be “unmasked” by testing with 
cortisone. 

In connection with the determination of “susceptibility” to dinbetes or the 
diagnosis of the disease in its early stages, the hope exists of devising a means of 
its prevention or the arrest of its progress. Although studies are in progress 
of the effects of giving very small doses of insulin to patients in the earliest 
diagnosable stages of diabetes, the hope of arresting the progress of the disease 
by this means seems rather slim. Several years of observation will be required, 
however, before the measure of success or failure can be determined with cer- 
tainty. 

Mechanism of action of insulin.—Evidence has been accumulating over the past 
several years which suggests strongly that one, and perhaps the primary, action 
of insulin in carbohydrate metabolism is to expedite the passage of glucose across 
cell membranes—from the blood to the muscle and other tissues where it is 
utilized for the production of energy. Within the past year, grantees in several 
institutions have presented additional evidence strongly supporting this concept. 
On the one hand, this represents a most gratifying increase in knowledge; on 
the other, if our conclusions are correct, it indicates limits to the techniques 
available for further progress in this field, since intact membranes will be neces- 
sary and consequently cell-free extracts cannot be expected to be useful. 





ARTHRITIS 


Here, again, as in diahetes research, major emphasis has been placed on basic 
metabolic endocrinological and biochemical investigations. The chemistry of 
connective tissue is being studied since this is the substance attacked by the 
rheumatic diseases. The formation and metabolism of connective tissue com- 
ponents and the enzymes involved are being investigated. Information is being 
gathered on the site and mode of action of the adrenal steroids and other 
hormones. The fundamental defects and precipitating factors underlying the 
disease processes are being sought. In addition, therapeutic measures are being 
evaluated. 

New steroids.—Stimulated first, in 1949, by the discovery of the beneficial 
effects of cortisone in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, and given additional 
impetus 2 years ago by the development of prednisone and prednisolone, active 
searches are underway for better and less toxic drugs. Several new steroid 
compounds have been announced within recent months which are the products 
of intensive research into the possibilities that the beneficial effects and the 
unwanted dangerous side effects inherent in the parent steroid molecule could 
be separated. 

One of these new synthetic compounds, triamcinolone (called Orion by its 
manufacturer) is now being tested by our clinicians in the clinical center at 
Bethesda as well as by a number of grantees—at Columbia University, the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery in New York, and the University of Pennsylvania in 
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Philadelphia. This drug, on the basis of preliminary clinical studies, appears to 
be as potent in suppressing the symptoms of arthritis as is prednisone. Claims 
have been advanced for greater freedom from side effects but much longer use 
in many more patients is necessary before reaching definite conclusions on this 
point. 

Still another new synthetic steroid has recently been announced. On the 
basis of laboratory tests it also is claimed to be an improvement over currently 
employed steroids. This drug, a methyl derivative of prednisone, named 
“Medrol” by its makers, is currently undergoing clinical tests, results of which 
have not as yet been disclosed. 

Failure to halt disease process.—As has been pointed out, the treatment of 
patients with metabolic and rheumatic diseases with the presently available 
drugs is palliative rather than curative. This observation appears to apply with 
particular pertinence to treatment of arthritics with steroids and other drugs. 
It has become increasingly apparent even within the past year that the disease 
process in rheumatoid arthritis may continue to advance even while the outward 
signs are suppressed by drug therapy. 

This does not mean that the drugs are valueless. Easing of pain is in itself a 
tremendous benefit to the sufferer from the disease and with the suppression of 
inflammation, swelling, and pain, comes the ability to prevent a large portion 
of the otherwise almost inevitable deformities and permanent crippling. Even 
in cases where crippling has occurred before adequate therapy was instituted, 
the use of the steroids and other drugs has made it possible to carry out rehabili- 
tation procedures. These have resulted in returning many crippled individuals 
to gainful occupations and to nearly normal and very useful lives. 

Our failure to halt the disease process in a large number of individuals does 
indicate, however, the complexity of the problem which we face. Even more 
important, it brings very sharply to our attention the necessity for other more 
basic approaches to the solution of the rheumatic disease problem. 

Connective tissue research.—Many of the rheumatic diseases have in common 
the fact that they affect the connective tissue, the material which, in tendons, 
ligaments, cartilage, skin, and the lining of the joints, forms the supporting 
structure of the body. Under the microscope, connective tissue is seen to be 
composed of fibers imbedded in a nonfibrous mass. This nonfibrous material is 
ealled ground substance. An important attack on the rheumatic diseases is 
now centered on obtaining more basic scientific information about connective 
tissue, identifying precisely its fundamental components and determining their 
functions, from the study of both normal and diseased tissues. 

In work on the definition of connective tissue components, attention has been 
focused on the ground substance fractions, hyaluronic acid, chondroitin sulfate 
and the hexosamines, since they appear to play more dynamic roles than other 
materials in the metabolism and development of connective tissue. As an 
example of this work, a grantee at Columbia University has found that the 
chondroitin sulfate in skin does not contain glucuronic acid as do other con- 
nective tissues but iduronic acid, a sugar never before found in animal proto- 
plasm. Analysis of its characteristics should lead to some understanding of its 
special role in its unique location. 

An extremely important development in the investigation of function of con- 
nective tissue components has been the recent successful demonstration by 
NIAMD scientists and grantees of the biosynthesis by connective tissue of hya- 
luronie acid, one of the ground substance fractions. This was accomplished 
first in tissue cultures of synovial tissue taken from human joints during oper- 
ations and very recently in cell-free extracts of umbilical cord and placenta. 
Following this achievement, the investigators were able to determine that some 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis have in their serum a factor. as yet unidenti- 
fied, which interferes with the synthesis of hyaluronic acid by joint tissue. 

This constitutes a small but important start on the task of determining the 
chemical structure of all connective tissue components, delineation of the 
steps by which they are normally synthesized in the body and the identification 
of the biochemical and metabolic defects in patients with the rheumatic dise: ses. 


OTHER METABOLIC DISEASES 


Fatal infections following burns.—The parts played by clinical observations 
and by animal and other laboratory studies, and the necessity for both ap- 
proaches, is nowhere better illustrated than in our investigations of measures of 
therapy for patients with severe burns. 
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Also illustrated by these investigations is the multiplicity of uses of certain 
of the new therapeutic agents, in this case, cortisone. This adrenal stervid, as 
you know, gives benefit to sufferers from rheumatoid arthritis and some other 
diseases. Drawbacks to its use are that it increases susceptibility to infection 
and that it sometimes causes transitory diabetes. These very defects have 
made this drug useful in researches in other fields, such as improvising a test 
for diabetes susceptibility, mentioned earlier, improving tests for the presence 
of live poliomyelitis virus in vaccines and, as will appear, in simulating certain 
human disease conditions in small animals. 

That fatal shock in patients may follow burns or other injuries has long 
been known. This administration of blood or plasma does much to prevent or 
overcome this condition. NIAMD investigators several years ago, in searching 
for a simpler treatment, carried out tests in mice and found that oral salt and 
soda would prevent death from shock in these animals. The study was then 
returned to the clinic and last year it was my pleasure to report to you that 
in human patients, as well, the administration of salt and soda by mouth had 
greatly reduced the number of deaths from shock following severe burns. The 
importance of this method of treatment in the event of a large-scale catastrophe 
is obvious. If the number of casualties were large, intravenous therapy would 
be impractical and adequate supplies of blood or plasma probably would not 
be available. 

During the past year, further significant findings have been made in this study, 
this time relative to deaths of severely burned children occurring after the 
shock period has been successfully passed. The NIAMD physician in charge of 
the clinical work determined, from blood cultures, that in virtually every patient 
who died after the acute shock period there appeared an organism called Pseudo- 
monas. The problem was brought back to the laboratory, where efforts were 
made to infect laboratory animals with the organism. These attempts failed in 
all except burned animals until the stress of burning was simulated by the admin- 
istration of cortisone. Animals so treated could be infected by Pseudomonas. 
Work then proceeded to find a suitable treatment for prevention of this infection. 
Common antibiotics were not useful. One uncommon antibiotic, polymixin B, 
did do the job, but is too toxic for common use. The most effective agent in 
the treatment of the burned or Pseudomonas-infected animals has proved to 
be human gamma globulin. Proved effective in the laboratory, this therapeutic 
agent is now scheduled for clinical testing, and may prove effective in saving 
additional numbers of human lives now lost due to the effects of postburn 
infections. 

Detection of intestinal bleeding.—A method of immensely practical value for 
the clinical detection and measurement of blood loss from the gastrointestinal 
tract has been devised by NIAMD scientists. A significant advance in diagnostic 
techniques, the new method is much more effective and precise than older pro- 
cedures, including X-ray, for localizing the site of bleeding in the intestines. 
The new method involves tagging the patient’s red blood cells with radioactive 
sodium chromate, and the analysis of stools and samples obtained by passing a 
tube down the intestinal tract. In their work the NIAMD investigators have 
shown that it was possible for a patient to lose as much as a pint of blood a day 
without detection by commonly used tests, but the new method easily reveals 
the loss of a fraction of this amount, as well as the precise location of the site 
of bleeding. The method's unusual value already has been demonstrated in six 
patients in whom sources of bleeding previously had been missed by standard 
methods. In each of these cases the blood loss was detected and the site of 
bleeding determined, making possible surgical correction of the diseased condi- 
tions. 

Enzymatic synthesis of nucleic acids —An outstanding achievement of the year 
which relates not only to diabetes but also to innumerable other problems is the 
accomplishment by one of our investigators at Bethesda and by a grantee at 
New York University, of the synthesis of nucleic acids by enzymes isolated from 
living cells. The nucleic acids serve, among other functions, as the reservoirs of 
chemical information essential to the cell and to its progeny. They are believed 
to be the materials which are responsible for genetic transmission of heritable 
characteristics and defects, among which is diabetes. They also are responsible 
for the ability of a cell to generate, without variation, identical molecule after 
molecule of a protein such as insulin. Knowledge of their mode of synthesis is, 
therefore, regarded as a noteworthy accomplishment. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS AND PLANS 


The budget for this Institute was increased in fiscal year 1957 from $10,840,000 
to $15,885,000. Of the $5,045,000 increase slightly more than $1-millieon’ has been 
used to strengthen and expand research in the broad field of diabetes, including 
the evaluation of the new oral drugs and the acceleration of fundamental me- 
tabolic, endocrine, and biochemical investigations related to diabetes. An addi- 
tional amount—in excess of $600,000—has been utilized to accelerate basic studies 
on the nature and functions of hormone systems and investigations of other 
fundamental processes which lie at the root, not only of diabetes, but of all 
metabolic diseases. 

The upsurge of interest in the field of diabetes has been particularly noteworthy 
and gratifying. Grants for research projects clearly identifiable as being in the 
field of diabetes have approximately doubled in the past year. At the present 
time individuals who are interested and competent in this field are being fully 
supported. 

Interest in the fields of metabolism, endocrinology, and biochemistry, as related 
not only to diabetes but also to other areas of responsibility of this Institute, 
has been increasing very rapidly for the last several years. Because of the basic 
position of these tields of scientific endeavor relative to progress in all areas of 
medical research, an intensification rather than a slackening of interest and 
activity in these areas is to be expected in the years ahead. 

An increase of $900,000—from $950,000 to $1,850,000—has been available in 
fiscal year 1957 for training grants and has been utilized with results of great 
benefit to our entire program. It appears certain, also, that the benefits have 
not as yet been fully felt. The total funds available in this program have per- 
mitted us to strengthen diabetes programs in 51 medical schools, a significant 
proportion of the total number of 4-year schools in this country. It has also per- 
mitted the strengthening, to a lesser extent, of teaching programs ig arthritis 
and in metabolic diseases other than diabetes. 

With respect to the effectiveness of the new arthritis training grants program, 
the president of the American Rheumatism Associations recently reported that in 
1954, when it was first initiated on a small scale, only 8 medical schools, less 
than 10 percent of the total number, had subdepartments devoted to the teaching 
and conduct of research in the rheumatic diseases. At the present time, due 
largely to the training grants, 36 medical schools have active training programs 
in this field. 

As training programs in diabetes, in arthritis and in other metabolic diseases 
get underway a great increase in research interest in the same subjects invar- 
iably occurs. 

Of the $1,930,000 increase in obligations proposed in our budget for fiscal year 
1958, $689,000 represents an expansion of our research grants program. This 
increase will permit the payment of approved project requests which could not 
otherwise be activated and will provide a measure of support to additional proj- 
ects specifically programed in arthritis and diabetes. The balance of the 
increase is proposed in anticipation of a change from 15 to 25 percent in the 
amount allowed for indirect costs (“overhead”) of the total research grants 
activity ($708,000) ; to meet this Institute’s proportionate share of supporting 
additional costs for research services centrally performed ($341,000) ; for pay- 
ment of retirement fund and social-security costs ($129,000) ; and for annualiza- 
tion costs of our current operations ($63,000). 


CONCLUSIONS 


, A productive program in diabetes, arthritis, and other metabolic diseases is 
well underway. Studies directly related to specific clinical disease entities 
are being furthered, but the greatest emphasis is being placed on fundamental 
studies in metabolism, endocrinology, and biochemistry. Only with the knowl- 
edge derived from such researches will it be possible to pass from our present 
stage, where control measures against diabetes, arthritis, and metabolic diseases 
are our greatest accomplishments, to the stage where prevention and cure of 
these diseases may be achieved. 

Research accomplishments during the past year have been most gratifying. 
They lie in part in improved control measures and in an improvement of our 
understanding of specific diseases, but more particularly they represent substan- 
tial increases in our knowledge of the basic metabolic processes occurring in 
the body. 
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With the increased interest and activity in the areas of research for which 
this Institute is responsible, stemming in part from our newly established 
training programs, we have come to a period of challenging opportunity. The 
base has been established from which great strides forward may be predicted 
with confidence. 


The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an increase 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon, 
in his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Hi. Dr. Daft? It is nice to have you here, Doctor. 

The doctor, as you gentlemen know, is Director of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Dr. Dart. I believe a detailed report has been furnished for the 
record, and if I may, I will just point out a few of the most important 
highlights which have taken place during the past year in this program. 


NEW DRUGS DEVELOPED 


One advance has been that there have been new and effective drugs 
against arthritis and the other rheumatic diseases developed and 
tested during the past year. 

Further progress has been made in the serious disease of children 
which I mentioned to you last year called galactose diabetes or galacto- 
semia, where the children cannot tolerate milk. 

Most fruitful studies have been made in animals in preventing 
death from severe burns, a subject that we have been studying for 
some years. 

More especially important, there have been noteworthy program 
and research advances in the field of diabetes during the past year. 

There has been a great increase of interest in this field, a great in- 
crease in requests for 1 esearch grants, a great increase in the amount 
of research which is going on, and in the very interesting things 
which are developing as a result of this. 

This has been true in part because of the training grants program, 
which has been offered over the past 2 or 3 years. 


ORAL USE OF INSULIN 


Senator Ture. Doctor, would you mind a question at that po 
Have you gained any specific information in the past year as to 
whether you can take the insulin internally and have the cepa 
results as you now get from the injection? Will that be the ultimate? 

Dr. Dart. There : are studies along two lines, which have a bearing 
on your question, Senator Thye. As for insulin itself, that still must 
be injected. 

Now, there are studies under way on certain parts of the insulin 
molecule. Those are not complete. We do not as yet know when these 
substances have been prepared whether or not it will be possible to 
take them orally and have them effective in the treatment of diabetes. 

So far, I must report, then, that insulin itself, or any derivatives of 
insulin which are available, cannot be taken with success orally. 
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NEW ORAL DRUGS FOR DIABETES 


There is a second aspect, however, which is related to this, and that 
is these new oral drugs for diabetes. They are not insulin, but they 
are substances which can be taken orally. 

Senator Hitn. What is the base? 

Dr. Darr. The first drugs which were developed for this use were 
sulfonamides. It has been known for sometime that the so-called 
sulfa drugs, some of them, did have an effect on blood sugar. It was 
not, however, until the past few years that this aspect of the sulfa 
drugs had been studied more carefully, and it was found that some 
of them in particular would lower in most patients the level of blood 
sugar. 

Now, the first one tested, both in Germany and in this country, w 
one which was called BZ-55, which is a true sulfonamide. It was 
found too toxic for continued use. 

Unlike the therapeutic use against infective diseases of the sul- 
fonamides, it is of course necessary, in the treatment of diabetes, for 
these drugs to be given in large amounts over practically the entire 
lifetime. And the drugs used in this way, the sulfonamides, the sulfa 
drugs, are too toxic. 

BZ-55 therefore was abandoned. 


ORINASE 


A second drug, which is not a true sulfa drug, but is related, called 
Orinase, has been tested very thoroughly during the past year, and it 
does not have the toxicity of the sulfa drugs, of the earlier ones 

There are mild side reactions in a small percentage of cases, but. 
none of these have been serious. 

Within the past few weeks, we have received information of some 
new drugs of quite different chemical constitution, which are not 
directly related to the sulfa drugs at all, which seemed to be quite 
effective in the treatment of not only adult diabetes, but, surprisingly 
enough, they appear to have some promise in juvenile diabetics, which 
was not true of the earlier drugs. This has been an extremely excit- 
ing development and if these drugs are truly of benefit to the dia- 
betics, then this is the greatest discovery since insulin. We are not 
sure. 

Senator Hitt. You have got temporary results now ? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. And, of course, only time can tell as to what may be 
the lasting effects, if any. Is that right? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct, Senator Hill. 

There is also the fact that no drug can substitute for insulin unless 
it does what insulin does, and that is to help the body utilize blood 
sugar. 

Now, merely lowering the level in the blood is not of benefit per 
se to the diabetic, and the thing hinges on how the drugs act. That is 
what we are trying very hard to find out: and investigators all over 
the country, supported in large part through the money invested by 
this committee last year, are studying this problem. It has been a 
very difficult problem. There have been 4 or 5 different theories as to 
how the drug acts, and there is evidence both in favor of and against 
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each one of these theories. And we must say at the present time that 
we do not know how they act. And in this area lies the answer to 
whether or not this is a great discovery, or whether it is something 
which will soon disappear from use for diabetics. 
Senator Pasrorr. And how is this research being done, Doctor? 
Dr. Darr. It is being done in both humans and in animals. 
Senator Pastore. Where? 


LOCATIONS OF STUDY CENTERS 


Dr. Darr. All over the country. These studies that I mentioned 
a moment ago, with the new drug, are taking place in the Joslin 
Clinic in Boston. There is a large study in this area in Minneapolis, 
a large study in Cleveland, a large study in Ann Arbor. We are 
studying them at Bethesda. But through the research-grants mech- 
anism, there are supported studies in a great many centers in this 
country. 

Senator Pasrore. Now, is there an independence among these 
groups, or is there a close liaison ¢ 

Dr. Darr. There is a very close liaison through meetings, very 
largely. I suppose during the past year there have been 4 or 5 meet- 
ings of investigators held to compare their very latest results and 
give leads to each other, very frank and open discussions, of their 
findings to date. So that that aspect of it has been developing very 
satisfactorily indeed. 

There have been a great many other interesting developments dur- 
ing the past year. I think that I might expand just a little on the 
disease of children, if I may, which might be of some interest to you. 

Senator Hiti. Good, Doctor. 


AVERSION TO MILK IN CHILDREN 


Dr. Darr. I reported to you last year that there was this very 
serious disease of children, in which the child cannot tolerate milk. 
If the disease is discovered early, and milk is withheld from the diet, 
the child develops normally, but it is a very difficult disease to diag- 
nose. It simulates very many other conditions. And the only test 
in the past has been one of giving large amounts of sugar of milk, 
that portion of it called galactose, w hich is a poison to the child, and 
the effect was very severe in the infant. Now, if uncorrected, this 
leads either to early death or to blindness and imbecility in the 
children. 

Senator Hitt. What does it do? Destroy tissues? Does it paralyze 
and destroy human tissue ¢ 

Dr. Darr. Well, the blindness can be caused by large amounts of 
this particular sugar in animals. They develop cataracts. 

Senator Hint. Cataracts? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct, Senator Hill. And just how the cata- 
racts develop is not entirely understood. But as this particular sugar 
builds up in the blood, the true blood sugar level goes down, and it is 
believed at the present timethat it is probably due to the low level of 
true blood sugar, which permits the cataracts to develop. 

Senator Pasrorer. Is that the only symptom ¢ 

Dr. Darr. No, the mental retardation and imbecility is most strik- 
ing, Senator. 
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In most of these infants, if the disease is not diagnosed, they will 
die within the first few weeks of life. And there is a marked diarrhea, 
which could be one of very many diseases. So in many cases it is not 
diagnosed. 

TYPICAL INSTANCE OF DISEASE 


Now, I thought this particular case, of which I have the a nepars 
before me, would be of interest to you. It is of a 12-year old bo who 
is in a mental institution. And recently there was another child born 
to the family who was found to have this disease, galactose diabetes. 
And he was taken off milk early and has a good chance of developing 
normally. 

They considered at that time the case of the 12-year-old brother, 
who was in the mental institution, whose condition had been diagnosed 
as entirely different. Now, he has been tested and has been “found 
to have this disease. 

Senator Hitt. He had the same disease as his younger brother? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. Except that at the time he had the disease, there was 
no method to diagnose, and therefore they ascribed it to some condi- 
tion which he really did not have? 

Dr. Darr. That. is correct. And for some reason he did not die, 
as most of the infants did. Now, we are making some study along 
this line, because it seems quite possible, from this case, that there are 
quite a number of infants who have this condition in a form where it 
has not been recognized, and therefore we are trying to get this test 
in condition for the general practitioner, the obstetrician, the pedia- 
trician, to apply it in all suspected cases, so that this can be prevented 
in the future. 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, this is amazing. 

Senator Hit... Well, I am delighted that the Senator is now a mem- 
ber of this committee, because he is so interested and so helpful. I 
wish he might have been here during the past years and heard some 
of the other testimony of what they have done out there in connection 
with children. 

What was that case we had, Dr. Dearing, of that substance that you 
had to get into the brain’ Glutamine? 

Dr. Deartnc. Dr. Bailey can tell you that story. 

Senator Hitt. We will wait, then. 


POSSIBILITY OF MENTAL BEHABILITATION 


Senator Pasrore. On that 12-year-old boy, is there any chance, 
now that you have diagnosed the case, for mental rehabilitation, or 
is it at a stage where the d: amage has been done, and there is no coming 
back ? 

Dr. Darr. I am sorry to say that these cases do not return. Our 
one hope is to diagnose the case early, in which case the infants will 
develop normally. But when the damage has been done, at the present 
state of our knowledge, we do not know of any way in which to re- 
habilitate him. 

Now, what the future may hold I cannot say definitely, but it does 
not seem hopeful. 
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Senator Pastore. Now, would you say that there may be a situation 
among the group of mentally retarded young children there may be 
young children walking around with this disease that you have talked 
about ? 

Dr. Darr. This seems very strongly to be indicated by cases such as 
this. 

Senator Pasrorr. You mean children that were born normal, and 
only because they had this deficiency of low sugar in the blood count 
and could not take milk, that condition became aggravated? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. We are quite certain that that is the case; that 
the one defect in these children—it is an inherited familial defect, 
such as the ones that the other people have been talking about today, 
where they lack in their tissues one particular enzyme, which helps 
them to take care of this sugar. This sugar must be changed before 
it can be burned. And the discove ery which was made in “regard to 
this is that there are three different steps in the transformation of this 
sugar, which is a poison as is, to the sugar which the body must have 
in order to get energy. And in these unfortunate children, 1 of the 3, 
and only 1 of the 3 enzymes is lacking. 

Now, the test that we have for it now is merely to take a sample of 
blood, and you can determine from the red cells that this particular 
enzyme is lacking. And if these children are given then diets not 
containing this particular sugar, which is in milk, then it is known 
that they develop normally, completely normally. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO CHEMISTRY OF BODY 


Dr. SHannon. May I interrupt for a moment? I would like to 
make an extension to something Senator Hill said a short time ago. 
That is that it would appear that we are getting into problems that 
have to do with the chemistry of the body. I am ec: alled to make this 
remark, because last night at the National Institutes of Health lecture, 
which was given by Dr. Linus Pauling, a professor of chemistry and 
chemical technology at the California Institute of Technology, the 
title of the lecture was “Molecular Disease,” and this is one of the 
striking examples of molecular disease, where one is able to dig down 
with physical and chemical tools and get at the mechanics of disorders 
of function which produce such striking end results. 

And I think that I would agree with him, as I stated last night, 
that we are getting into a whole new era in terms of our conception of 
what disease is and what causes it and perhaps how to diagnose it 
early and do something about it. 

We are really in a very exciting period with respect to time. 

Dr. Darr. And with the support, the money made available by this 
committee last year, we have been placing a very great emphasis on 
this type of study, which gets at the chemical processes underlying all 
diseases, which information will be of great benefit, we believe, to 
diabetes, to arthritis, and to all other diseases which belong to this 
group. 


USE OF RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 


Senator Pasrorr. What part has radioactive isotopes played in all 
this research. 

Dr. Darr. Radioactive isotopes have been extremely important. 
There are two types of isotopes, radioactive and so-called weight 
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isotopes. And this gives a handle by which we can trace the progress 
of these substances through the body, which we did not have before 
the isotopes were discover ed. 


Senator Pasrorre. Are they being employed now exclusively ? 
Dr. Darr. Oh, yes. There are very few studies which do not 
employ radioactive and other isotopes, and they have been extremely 


valuable to us. The progress would have been impossible without 
them. 


There are a great many other things that I could talk to you about. 
I do not want to take up more of your time. Unless there are 
questions, I believe that the highlights of research progress—— 


Senator Hitz. You have given us a full picture for the record, 
have you? 

Any o other questions, S Senator ? 

This is all so interesting that we could stay here for many days, 
to be frank with you. It is most interesting, Doctor, and we ap- 
preciate it deeply. 

Thank you, sir. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RESEARCH PROGRESS IN ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES, 1956 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 


The broad sweep, deep penetration, and effective productivity of present-day 
medical research cannot be matched in history. 

Today we know and understand much more of life’s processes, in health 
and in disease, than man has ever known before, and we can successfully treat 
and cure more diseases, by far, than was possible just a few years ago. Re- 
search is paying off. 

Still, there are problems, many of them. The infectious diseases to a large 
extent have been conquered. People who would have died earlier of these 
diseases now live to fall victim to more complex disorders—the chronic diseases. 
For despite remarkable medical advances our aging population still must face 
the fact that all the answers have not been found. 

Among the more complex of the chronic-disease problems which still are not 
completely solved are arthritis, diabetes, and other metabolic diseases. There 
is much, medically, that can be done for victims of these disorders—much 
more than was possible only a few years ago. The diabetic, with insulin and 
proper diet, can today “live” with his disease. The arthritic, with modern 
therapy, can live much more comfortably, with much less pain and incapacita- 
tion. 

But the eventual answers still elude us. The ultimate goals, namely, means 
for the prevention and cure of these diseases, still lie ahead of us. Significant 
advances have been and continue to be made; exciting developments of a 
practical nature can be predicted. The challenge is being met. 

Selected highlights of research progress during the past year are presented 
herein. 


DIABETES 


Diabetes can be controlled, with varying degrees of ease and success in indi- 
vidual cases. This ability is, in itself, an example of research progress, but still 
we know comparatively little about the cause and nature of the disease. Even 
though it may be controlled, the underlying process continues, and complications, 
sometimes fatal, often incapacitating, develop. The basic factor in diabetes is 
not an excessively high level of blood sugar, but something much more funda- 
mental and as yet incompletely understood. 

Fundamental questions as to the cause, nature, and development of the disease 
must be answered, and only through painstaking, detailed, deeply probing re- 
search into the many metabolic problems involved will those answers be obtained. 
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No clearly blazed pathway through the metabolic maze exists, but here and 
there shafts of revealing light break through as investigations on the frontiers 
of the basic life processes search out and record the action of an enzyme, the 
structure of a molecule, or the nature and significance of an enzyme-vitamin 
reaction. Eventually, these scattered shafts of light will multiply and merge, 
to disclose, perhaps, not only the immediate answer to diabetes, but to many other 
afflictions of man as well. 


New oral antidiabetic drugs get clinical tests 


Extensive clinical tests of two new antidiabetic drugs have been conducted 
during the past year—tests which have been watched hopefully by diabetics and 
the medical profession, in particular. The drugs, which have the effect of low- 
ering the blood-sugar level when taken by mouth, gave initial promise of being 
able to eliminate need for the daily injections of insulin required by many dia- 
betics to control their disease. 

The new drugs, originally developed and tested in Germany, but now manu- 
factured in this country, are carbutamide (BZ—55) and tolbutamide (Orinase). 
They are sulfonamides, related to the well-known sulfa family of drugs which are 
so effective against certain types of infection. 

Results of the tests and investigations to date are not conclusive and not par- 
ticularly encouraging. One of the drugs, carbutamide (BZ-55) has been with- 
drawn from experimental use by its manufacturer because it proved to be toxic 
in about 5 percent of cases. Tolbutamide (Orinase), apparently not toxic, con- 
tinues to be tested. 

Findings, so far, are that these drugs (1) lowered the blood-sugar levels and 
urinary loss of sugar in relatively mild, recently acquired diabetes in older per- 
sons; (2) obtained poor, if any, response in severely diabetic persons; (3) were 
relatively ineffective in the treatment of juvenile diabetics; and, (4) are of no 
use in the treatment of keto-acidosis or in the control of diabetes during surgical 
stress. 

The manner in which these drugs act to effect the lowering of blood sugar, one 
of the symptoms of diabetes, has not been established, although there are a 
number of theories, each supported by some evidence. 

Indications are, however, that neither of these sulfonamides act as insulin 
does to increase sugar utilization by isolated muscle. Much depends upon 
what is discovered in the future concerning the mode of action of these drugs 
in the body. If it can be shown that either of these drugs actually does increase 
the utilization of sugar by muscle or that it increases the effectiveness or the 
amount of insulin produced by the body, without having toxic effects, then it may 
be a useful and valuable agent. But, there is increasing doubt that the sulfon- 
amides will measure up to these requirements. 

Both of these drugs have been limited to experimental use only, and are not 
available otherwise to physicians or the public. 


Studies shed new light on complications of diabetes 


Cataracts, leading to blindness, are one of the complications of diabetes. 
Studies of this complication by NIAMD grantees have recently revealed new 
information. At the University of lowa investigators have found that cataracts 
may be related to the same factors as other forms of degeneration found in 
diabetes. Ina study of 132 diabetic patients the scientists learned that 72 percent 
of the cataracts which developed in the group appeared after 10 years of duration 
of the disease. Degeneration of the retina may occur at the same time in the 
same patient. The correlation between the incidence of cataracts and poorly 
controlled diabetes was also significant, although retinopathy (degeneration of 
the retina) is more closely associated with poor control of the disease. 

At Western Reserve University other investigators have turned up evidence 
leading them to believe that the high blood sugar levels of diabetes, although 
associated, are not directly responsible for cataract formation. They believe 
that cataract formation results from impaired glucose utilization by the lens 
of the eye. 


Growth hormone studies reveal important facts 


Hormones of the anterior pituitary gland have attracted much study, and 
are of particular importance with relation to the understanding of diabetes, 
since they act antagonistically to insulin. Growth hormone, one of the important 
endocrine substances, when derived from beef pituitaries, has been shown to 
cause diabetes in dogs but to be without effect on humans, a paradoxical state 
of affairs, since hormones derived from one species are usually active in all. 
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The failure of beef growth hormone to react in man has puzzled scientists for 
several years, throwing a proverbial monkey wrench into the machinery of 
investigation. Now, however, monkey and human-growth hormones have been 
isolated by scientists at the University of California, in work supported by a 
grant from this Institute. This research has demonstrated that the product 
from the monkey, unlike that from beef, is active in man. The implications of 
these discoveries, as related to treatment, are being explored. 


Enzyme studies provide basic diabetes data 


Insulin, or the lack of it, has many effects, some of them on the enzyme 
architecture of the body. The study of these effects on enzymes constitutes a 
fairly new area of effort. An enzyme (glucose-6-phosphatase), responsible for 
the last step in the generation of glucose (blood sugar) by the liver, has been 
shown by a grantee at Harvard University to be markedly increased in activity 
as a consequence of diabetes. Similarly, certain types of enzymes concerned 
with the transformation of the amino acid, tryptophan, into the vitamin, niacin, 
a normal process in most animal species, are strikingly altered in the diabetic 
state, as work by Institute scientists has demonstrated. 


Scientists seek means to retard insulin destruction 


Severe diabetes might be controlled with less insulin and mild diabetes possibly 
controlled with very little or none if scientists now searching for means to retard 
or halt the destruction of insulin in the body are successful. Insulin is destroyed 
in the body, apparently by a fairly specific enzyme known as insulinase. Scien- 
tists at several institutions, supported by grants from this Institute, are studying 
insulinase and its action, searching for some means to block or slow down its 
destructive activity. A number of agents which inhibit insulinase in test systems 
have been discovered and are being investigated in intact animals. Research in 
this area is being fostered since the possibility exists that findings may be of 
significant aid in control of diabetes. 

Cortisone may play part in revealing diabetic tendency 

Glueose tolerance tests are used as a diagnostic aid in checking patients for 
diabetes. Institute grantees at the University of Michigan have found that in 
families in which diabetes occurs, some members may be normal, some frankly 
diabetic, some “prediabetic” (not frankly diabetic, but with poor glucose toler- 
ance), and others will appear to be essentially normal in their responses to the 
glucose tolerance test except when given cortisone. This suggests that cortisone 
tends to unmask a latent diabetes in those who have a family history of the 
disease but who in ordinary tests show no diabetic symptoms. The validity and 
clinical usefulness of cortisone employed in this manner will have to be deter- 
mined in a series of investigations over a considerable period of time. 

Scientists explore effects of very early treatment 

Hope exists that in connection with the determination of diabetes susceptibility 
or with its diagnosis in very early stages some means may be devised to prevent 
or arrest the development of the disease. Studies by NIAMD grantees are in 
progress of the effects obtained by the administration of insulin in small doses 
to patients in the earliest diagnosable stages of diabetes, although the possibility 
that the disease can be arrested by this means is rather small. Again, several 


years of observation will be required before any certain measure of success or 
failure can be determined. 


Studies of insulin action reveal additional facts 


Although it has been known that insulin is required in the body for the proper 
conversion of blood sugar (glucose) into energy, the exact mechanism by which 
the hormone accomplishes this action has not been known. Considerable evi- 
dence has been accumulating recently which strongly suggests that perhaps the 
primary action of insulin in carbohydrate metabolism is to expedite the passage 
of glucose across cell membranes—from the blood to the muscle and other tissues 
where it is utilized in the production of energy. NIAMD grantees at several 
institutions have, during the past year, produced results strongly supporting this 
concept. 

At the Universityof Pennsylvania investigators supported by an Institute grant 
have demonstrated enzyme systems in muscle which, while otherwise identical, 
differ completely in responsiveness to insulin. One system, which forms lactic 
acid from glucose, is unresponsive to the hormone while the other, which produces 
glycogen, the storage form of sugar, increases its activity in the presence of 
insulin. 
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At the University of California grantee scientists have found that certain chem- 
ical relatives of glucose are not readily metabolized by the tissues, but do respond 
to insulin by increased transfer across cellular membranes. 

At Vanderbilt University investigators found that insulin markedly increases 
the transport of glucose and certain related sugars across membranes to heart 
and diaphragm muscle in laboratory animals, but did not affect glucose transport 


into the brain, indicating different mechanisms of insulin action in muscle and 
brain. 


Insulin structure; synthesis attempted 


The insulin molecule, as molecules go, is a huge one, a vast complex of 51 amino 
acids. Insulin differs slightly from species to species. The structures of insulins 
from pig, sheep, and beef animals, as well as that from the whale, have been deter- 
mined and it has been found that they differ only in one small series of three 
amino acids. 

A slight possibility exists that, as in the case of certain other hormones, a small 
portion of the immense insulin molecule might be the essential part responsible 
for the biological activity of the whole. It is also just possible that this hypo- 
thetical small essential portion might be effective when given by mouth. Explor- 
ing these possibilities, NIAMD scientists have undertaken attempts to synthesize 
portions of the insulin molecule. In work to date, however, it has been found 
that very slight chemical changes in the molecule’s structure have destroyed its 
physiological potency. Thus the chance that synthesized portions of the molecule 
might be useful as oral forms of insulin seems to be almost eliminated. However, 
even though such synthesized portions may not be useful for that purpose, they 
might be extremely valuable tools for use in the determination of the manner in 
which insulin acts in the body, so the work is being continued. 


Scientists elucidate structure of glucagon 


The pancreas, which produces insulin, also gives rise to glucagon, another 
protein hormone. Insulin, long a subject of intensive study, was the first protein 
whose structure was determined. Now, glucagon’s complete structure, too, has 
been elucidated and it has been found to be quite different from insulin. It 
has also been shown that it is biologically distinct. Glucagon causes a rise in 
blood-sugar concentration, an effect opposite to that of insulin, but the manner 
in which it acts to bring about this effect is not directly antagonistic to that of 
insulin. 


Studies of sugar metabolism yield basic knowledge 


Diabetics often first learn of their condition because the effects of a breakdown 
in the utilization of sugar by the body are recognized. Subsequently other 
breakdowns in the metabolic process occur, such as incomplete utilization of 
fats. In studies relating to the metabolism of sugars, NIAMD scientists and 
grantees have continued to add to the already large body of knowledge concern- 
ing this process which is so complex and so vital to proper functioning of the 
body. For example, it has been found that the sugar, xylulose, formerly be- 
lieved to occur only in the urine of patients with pentosuria, occurs also, al- 
though in much smaller quantities, in the urine of normal persons. Pentosuria 
is a familial disease which at times has been confused with diabetes, but unlike 
diabetes it is a harmless condition and comparatively rare. 

Xylulose, one of the pentoses, or sugars containing 5 carbon atoms, is only 1 
of the many sugars involved in metabolic processes. Increasing efforts have 
centered recently about the relationships of these 5-carbon sugars with the 
hexoses, which contain 6 carbon atoms. The enzymes which catalyze many of 
the reactions of these compounds have been purified and the reactions have been 
isolated and studied. 

Another important sugar deeply involved in mammalian biochemistry, ribulose 
diphosphate, a very provocative discovery has revealed to be also a key factor 
in photosynthesis, the fundamental life process of plants. 


Research shows that diabetic complications can be avoided 


One of the most important considerations in the study of diabetes are the 
complications commonly associated with the disease. Fully half of the deaths 
which each year can be attributed to diabetes are caused by the complications 
which so often ensue, and not to the disease itself. Degenerative vascular dis- 
ease, which leads to blindness, kidney failure, and serious hardening of the 
arteries (arteriosclerosis), is commonly associated with diabetes. 
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In an attempt to find an answer to the question whether degenerative vascu- 
lar disease is an avoidable complication of diabetes or a part of the natural 
progression of the disease, an Institute grantee in a 10-year study at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa worked with a group of 132 juvenile diabetics all of whom had 
had their disease 10 years or more. 

It was found that when degenerative disease appears.its does so, on the aver- 
age, in the second decade of diabetes. The incidence and severity of degenera- 
tive disease were significantly greater in those diabetics whose disease was not 
well controlled. When the average duration of the disease was between 10 and 
15 years there was an evident relationship between duration of the diabetes 
and the appearance of degenerations, but when the same group was followed 
beyond 15 years or beyond 20 years of duration the correlation between dura- 
tion of diabetes and the incidence of degenerative vascular disease no longer 
existed. The investigators conclude that if duration were an important fac- 
tor it would be expected that the incidence of degeneration would continue to 
mount higher in the longer duration groups, but this was not the case. 

It appears, on the basis of this study, that although time is necessary for de- 
generative disease to appear in diabetics, duration, per se, is not an important 
factor in its development, but poor control of the diabetes is. Degenerative 
vascular disease, then, is not an inevitable result of diabetes and should be 
preventable. 

This is an example of the type of long-term studies necessary for the ex- 
planation of some of the problems in diabetes. Further stndies are necessary 
to explain the mechanisms by which degenerative disease develops in diabetics. 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


Chemists, by rearranging the atomic layout of the steroid molecule, are develop- 
ing new and* better synthetic hormones for the treatment of: rheumatic diseases ; 
biochemists and physicians are studying the manner in which the body makes, 
uses, and destroys antirheumatic hormones so that more intelligent and effective 
use may be made of them; epidemiologists are developing valuable information 
concerning the prevalence of rheumatoid arthritis, and, probing deeply into the 
inner workings of the body, scientists are learning many new facts about the 
basic functions and nature of the connective tissue, the supporting structure of 
the body which is affected by the rheumatic diseases. 

On many fronts progress in research is being made which holds heartening 
promise for those who suffer; better, more potent drugs with fewer side effects; 
earlier, more accurate diagnosis; a broader, better understanding of the nature 
of these diseases which will permit, in turn, improved treatment and perhaps 
most important, significant additions to our store of knowledge which eventually 
will lead us to the development of our ability to do more than provide palliation 
for the more than 10 million United States citizens who suffer from the rheu- 
matic diseases. 


More learned about action of aspirin 


Although approximately 12 million pounds (6,000 tons: 12 billion 5-grain tab- 
lets) of aspirin are consumed in the United States each year, and despite the 
fact that it is universally used as a pain killer (analgesic), a fever-reducer 
(antipyretic) and antirheumatic drug throughout the world, comparatively little 
is known of the way it acts in the body. It is by far the most widely used and 
cheapest drug on earth, and one of the safest. 

In the symptomatic treatment of the rheumatic diseases it is quite certainly 
the most commonly employed medication, by itself and in combination with 
other drugs. Theories as to the reasons why aspirin in so many cases is so 
effective in damping rheumatic symptoms have included one which indicated 
that it must have some effect upon the adrenal or pituitary glands, possibly 
stimulating the production of adrenal hormones. An NIAMD grantee at the 
University of Utah, stndying the action of aspirin in the treatment of patients 
with rhenmatic fever, has found that hormones of the adrenal cortex have no 
evident relation to the clinical effect of aspirin. In both normal subjects and 
in patients with rheumatic fever, he reports, therapeutic doses of aspirin did 
not produce any scientific evidence of such a relationship. In support of these 
findings, another study, in laboratory animals, had shown that the glycogen 
content of the liver was depleted by aspirin, an effect opposite to that of corti- 
sone and other antirheumatie steroids. 

Acetyl salicylic acid, for more than 50 years known as aspirin around the 
world, was marketed as a proprietary drug until 1917 when its originator’s 
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patent ran out. It is now manufactured by many drug houses and sold widely 
not only as aspirin, but as a major ingredient of such preparations as Anacin 
Empirin, Alka-Seltzer and Bufferin. It is also a major ingredient of many 
other preparations which are sold under various names as antirheumatic 
specialties, 

Scientists probe for basic arthritis facts 


Tendons, ligaments, -artilage, and the lining of joints all are composed largely 
of connective tissue. Many of the rheumatic diseases have in common the fact 
that they attack and sometimes destroy this tissue. Scientists, seeking a better 
understanding of rheumatic disease processes, are probing deeply into the 
nature and function of this connective tissue, searching for the “how, where, 
and why” information fundamental to a more complete comprehension of the 
problems involved in the development of methods for prevention and cure. 

Connective tissue, itself, is composed of elastic fibers and a jelly-like substance, 
collagen, both imbedded in a material known as ground substance... The com- 
ponents of this ground substance are currently receiving the most attention 
because they appear to be the most active of the materials involved in the 
metabolism and development of connective tissue. 

At Columbia University an NIAMD grantee has found that one of the ground 
substance components, chondroitin sulfate, as found in skin, contains a sugar, 
iduronic acid, never before found in animal tissues. Connective tissue in other 
locations does not contain this material, but instead, a substance called glu- 
curonic acid. Analysis of this newly discovered material in skin connective 
tissue may provide interesting information as to its special role in its unique 
location. 

Another important development of recent date has been the successful bio- 
synthesis of hyaluronic acid, another ground substance component. In the 
laboratory, NIAMD scientists and grantees were able to demonstrate this 
synthesis in cultures of synovial tissue taken from human joints during opera- 
tions and in similar cultures of extracts from umbilical cord and placenta. 
These investigators later were able to determine that some patients with rheuma- 
toid arthritis have, in their serum, a factor which interferes with thé synthesis 
of hyaluronic acid by joint tissue. This factor has not yet been identified. 

These accomplishments are but small beginning steps toward the achievement 
of ultimate goals, such as the determination of the chemical structure of all 
connective tissue components, knowledge of the steps by which they are normally 
synthesized in the body, and the identification of the metabolic and biochemical 
defects which occur in patients who have rheumatie disease. 


Latex used in new arthritis diagnostic test 


Perhaps the most promising of recent developments in the search for a sensitive 
and accurate diagnostic test for rheumatoid arthritis is one recently reported by 
scientists at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, in work supported by an NIAMD 
grant. For several years research work on this problem has been underway, most 
effort being directed to the perfection of the sheep cell agglutination test. At 
this point the sheep cell test is the more accurate, but still is time consuming 
and complicated. The new test involves the use of polystyrene latex, a com- 
mercially available synthetic plastic material, and is known as the latex fixation 
test. It has the advantage of being much simpler and faster, producing results 
in 2 hours instead of days. Further refinements to make it more sensitive 
and accurate are underway. Meanwhile, further work on the sheep cell test 
also is proceeding. Narly diagnosis of rheumatoid arthritis is important 
because the early initiation of proper treatment may help to forestall many of 
the painful and crippling aspects of the disease and prevent needless suffering 
and incapacitation. 


Rheumatoid arthritis prevalence estimated 


The prevalence of rheumatoid arthritis, as distinguished from other forms of 
rheumatic disease, has been determined in a careful study of a selected sample 
of the population of Pittsburgh, Pa. The study, supported by funds from an 
NIAMD grant, is continuing, but preliminary figures provide valuable and in- 
teresting information. Examinations by physicians and evaluation of the find- 
ings on the basis of standards developed by the American Rheumatism Association 
provide a solid factual underpinning for these estimates. Exactly 2.7 percent of 
those examined had rheumatoid arthritis. Other interesting findings: The 
disease strikes three times as many women as men: married persons are more 
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often affected than those who are single; and married persons who are separated, 
divorced, or widowed are more affected than those who have remained married. 
It also appears that the prevalence of severe forms of rheumatoid arthritis among 
women is more striking than the prevalence of the milder forms. The prevalence 
rate of 2.7 percent revealed by this study compares with results of similar studies 
indicating prevalence rates of 2.4 percent in England and 2.0 percent in Sweden. 


Body converts cortisone into hydrocortisone 


Cortisone and hydrocortisone both have been widely used in the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis and other rheumatic diseases for several years. It has been 
known that hydrocortisone is about one-third more potent than cortisone in its 
antirheumatic action, but that otherwise it was essentially the same in its effects. 
It differs chemically from cortisone in that it has two added hydrogen atoms in 
its molecular structure. Both of these steroids are secreted by the adrenal cor- 
tex, hydrocortisone in much larger amounts than cortisone. 

NIAMD scientists, in their continuing studies of the action of corticosteroids 
in the body now have found that cortisone, as administered in the treatment of 
arthritis, is rapidly converted by enzyme systems in the body to hydrocortisone. 
Within 30 minutes after administration roughly half the cortisone is converted, 
and within 2 hours, two-thirds of it. It seems likely, in view of this finding, that 
when cortisone is administered it must first be converted into hydrocortisone 
before it is effective in suppressing rheumatic symptoms. This assumption is 
further supported by the fact that hydrocortisone, when injected into an arthritic 
joint, is effective in allaying pain and inflammation, whereas cortisone is not. 

This finding, together with others in this series of studies, is a significant con- 
tribution to the body of knowledge concerning the action of steroids in man which 


provides a sound basis for the administration of steroid compounds to patients 
with a wide variety of disease conditions. 


New synthetic hormones promise better results 


The exciting potentialities which are inherent in the structure of the adrenal 
hormones are being thoroughly explored by scientists in an intensive search for 
new and better antirheumatic compounds. The judicious rearrangement of the 
atomic components of the cortisone molecule which resulted in the production of 
prednisone a little more than 2 years ago set off a surge of effort which now is 
producing results—a series of new antirheumatic compounds which promise 
better, safer treatment for arthritics. 

Prednisone, a chemical cousin of cortisone, does not exist in nature. It was 
created in the laboratory, by a delicate readjustment of the parent cortisone 
molecule. Cortisone is secreted in small amounts in the adrenal cortex of man 
and animals, as is hydrocortisone. Prednisolone, which is almost identical in 
its effects, was created in the same manner as prednisone but by modifying 
the hydrocortisone molecule. Both of these synthetic steroids are more potent 
in their antirheumatic action than either cortisone or hydrocortisone, and in 
addition do not cause some of the undesirable side effects the older steroids 
often brought abont. But, although they were improved, they still have faults, 
still cause some side effects which cancel out their benefits in too many cases. 

The development of prednisone and prednisolone opened up a lot of possi- 
bilities—demonstrated that it might be possible, by additional delicate chemical 
adjustments to separate the beneficial from the harmful effects more completely, 
and to create antirheumatic compounds without, or with only minor side effects. 

Among the new compounds recently made available for tests and clinical 
trials is one, triamcinolone, which is being clinically evaluated by this Institute 
and by grantees in New York and Philadelphia. Preliminary results indicate 
that this new drug (trade name, Orion), is at least as potent as prednisone, 
and to date has shown fewer side effects. It is too early to be definite, but at 
this point it appears that triamcinolone may represent a successful attempt to 
improve on presently available drugs. 

Still another new synthetic steroid has recently been announced and prelim- 
inary clinical tests undertaken by another pharmaceutical firm, a compound 
named Medrol by its maker. This drug, a methyl derivative of prednisone, is 
also claimed to be an improvement over currently used antirheumatics, but 
results of clinical tests have not as yet been announced. Others, too, are in 
various stages of preparation, and there is €Very reason to believe that definite 
improvements are in order and can be expected. 
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Development of bone, cartilage investigated 


Differences, heretofore undetected, between bone and cartilage, have been found 
by Institute grantees at Johns Hopkins University in electron microscope studies 
of these tissues in newly formed human bone. Although the assumption has been 
that events in the development of these two closely related tissues: paralleled 
each other, evidence’ has’ been discovered that bone and cartilage, both of which 
calcify, differ considerably in architecture and possibly in the mechanism of 
calcification. This finding is of potential importance in studies of bone disease 
in the young, especially in rickets and scurvy, as well as in arthritis. 


BASIC RESEARCH : METABOLISM 


Prerequisite to continued progress against not only the metabolic diseases but 
many others is a better understanding of the basic body chemistry. This improved 
understanding is rapidly being achieved through research with immediate and 
practical benefits as well as with significant contributions to that solid and ever- 
increasing body of fundamental knowledge from which stem the more under- 
standable, even sensational discoveries for which it provides the base. 

The key to many of man’s most painful, disabling, and fatal afflictions lies 
locked within the many as yet unplumbed secrets of metabolism. Hormones, 
enzymes, and vitamins, the three great groups of compounds which initiate, medi- 
ate, and control.the metabolic processes in the body, are involved in the wonder- 
fully complex system ‘by which the metabolic fuels, food, air, and water, are con- 
verted into growth and energy, the essentials by which the structure and the 
functions of life are maintained. 

Every intimate detail as to the manner in which hormones, enzymes, and 
vitamins operate—how they affect each other to achieve their effects—is impor- 


tant and must be known. Gradually this information is being obtained. A few 
examples follow. 


Promising new pain killer developed by NIAMD chemists 


As potent, milligram for milligram, as morphine, 3 to 4 times as powerful as 
demerol, but with less addiction liability than either, a new hydroxy-phenyl- 
morphan compound developed by chemists of the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases is now being readied for clinical tests. 

A purely synthetic substance, the new compound is not a morphine derivative. 
Much more potent than ‘codeine, it has only slightly more addiction potential 
than this commonly used analgesic. The new compound, thoroughly tested in 
monkeys for addiction liability, was rated as “intermediate,” whereas morphine 
and Demerol rate “high.” Results of tests in monkeys for addiction potential 
have been demonstrated to be transferable to man and are accepted officially as 
standard screening procedure. This noteworthy chemical accomplishment con- 
stitutes another definite breakthrough in a long train of attempts by chemists 
and pharmacologists to separate pain-killing power from addiction liability and 
to end our dependence upon morphine derivatives for effective analgesic prepa- 
rations. 

An even more promising but similar drug from the same NIAMD laboratories 
is in earlier stages of development, and a series of other synthetic drugs, some 
more powerful than morphine, are being tested. (See below.) 


Screening program reveals highly potent analgesics 


Compounds 50 to 100 times more effective than morphine in-suppressing pain 
have been found recently. during the course of a laboratory screening program, 
conducted by Institute chemists, of potentially useful substances. Preliminary 
tests of pain-killing potential have been conducted on various compounds, most 
of them developed in the Institute’s laboratories, although addiction tests have 
not been completed. Studies are now being made of the toxicity of these com- 
pounds and their relationship to the phenomenon of tolerance. Addiction tests 
and clinical studies of a number of these drugs are planned. 


Answer found for deaths from postburn infections 
Highlighted in this report last year was news that clinical proof had been 
established of the effectiveness of a simple solution of table salt and baking 


soda, administered by mouth, in’preventing death due to burn shock, a procedure 
developed by scientists of this Institute. This year, the same scientists can report 


another significant advance in methods designed to prevent deaths due to severe 
burns—deaths that occur after the shock period has been successfully passed 
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and. which are caused by postburn infections. 
involved. 

This story epitomizes and illustrates remarkably the independent values, the 
interdependency, and the effectiveness in combination, of the laboratory and 
clinical approaches to medical research. It also points up the value of the labora- 
tory animal and the versatility of certain therapeutic agents, in this case the 
adrenal steroid, cortisone, best known as an antirheumatic drug. 

Cortisone, the miracle drug of its day, beginning in 1950, was enthusiastically 
hailed as the answer to the arthritics’ prayer, and was effective in many, many 
cases in suppressing the painful symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. But corti- 
sone had its disadvantages and has been largely supplanted in the past year or 
two by new, improved steroids which have fewer undesirable side effects. Some 
of the drawbacks to cortisone’s use are that it increases susceptibility to infec- 
tions and sometimes causes transitory diabetes. These very defects have made it 
useful in researchs in other fields, such as the “unmasking” of latent diabetes in 
a diagnostic test, improving tests for the presence of live poliomyelitis virus in 
vaccines and, as will appear, in simulating certain human disease conditions in 
laboratory animals. 

This particular research story begins in a laboratory of the National Institute 
of Arithritis and Metabolic Diseases several years ago with a scientist who was 
concerned with the many deaths caused by traumatic shock, that often fatal con- 
dition following serious injuries and severe burns. ' Searching for a simpler 
treatment than the standard and effective therapy provided by the injection of 
whole blood or plasma, this scientist and his associates found that oral salt and 
soda would prevent death from shock in laboratory animals. After many ex- 
periments and development the treatment was set up for clinical trial. These 
tests, conducted on several hundred human patients suffering from severe burn 
shock, were successful. The treatment proved effective. It compared most 
favorably in its action and percentage of success with the older standard methods 
and has the obvious advantage, in a large-scale catastrophe, of being simple. If 
the number of casualties in an emergency was large, intravenous treatment of 
shock would be impractical in the probable absence or shortage of technically 
trained people and adequate suppplies of blood or plasma. 

Although the clinical team conducting the tests of the salt and soda therapy 
was successful in bringing many victims of severe burns through the shock crisis 
with success, the NIAMD physician in charge noted that many severely- burned 
children died subsequently of a mysterious infection. From blood cultures he 
determined that in virtually every patient who died of infection following the 
acute shock period there appeared an organism called Pseudomonas. 

Here, then, from the clinic, the problem was referred back to the laboratory, 
where efforts were made to infect laboratory animals with the organism. These 
attempts failed in all except burned animals until the stress of the burning was 
successfully simulated by the administration of cortisone. Animals in which a 
suitable state of stress was created by cortisone could be infected with Pseudo- 
monas. Work then proceeded to find a suitable treatment for prevention of this 
infection. Common antibiotics were not useful. One uncommon antibiotic, poly- 
myxin B, did the job, but was considered too toxic for common use in humans. 
The most effective agent in the treatment of the Pseudomonas infected animal 
has proved to be human gamma globulin. 

Now proved effective in the laboratory this therapeutic agent has been sched- 
uled for clinical testing. The result may well be a valuable therapeutic agent 
effective in saving human lives now lost due to the fatal effects of postburn 
infections. 


An interesting research story is 


Progress against galactose diabetes 


Last year Institute scientists reported their discovery of the cause of galactose 
diabetes (galactosemia) and their subsequent development of a comparatively 
simple and safe diagnostic test. Since that time pediatricians and other practic- 
ing physicians throughout the world have indicated much interest in that test, 
for early diagnosis of the disease is highly important and may well be lifesaving. 

Infants suffering from this disease face serious consequences, including 
jaundice, blindness, mental retardation and death, if diagnosis is not prompt and 
accurate. Diagnosis has been difficult because the early symptoms of the disease 
(such as diarrhea) resemble those of other, less serious afflictions. 

The cause of galactose diabetes was shown by Institute scientists to be a specific 
metabolic defect due to the hereditary absence from body cells of a single enzyme 
necessary for the metabolism of the galactose (a component of lactose, or milk 
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sugar) in milk. If the diagnosis is made in time milk can be removed from 
the diet and the affected infant may then grow and develop normally. 

Progress has been made during the past year toward making the test available 
on a broad scale. A test kit has been developed and a commercial pharmaceutical 
firm has been interested in producing it. Availability of the kit and widespread 
use of the diagnostic test should materially reduce the number of casuaities 
traceable to this disease, which although comparatively rare, may be more com- 
mon than is now supposed. 


New diagnostic test now standard procedure 


At Children’s Medical Center, Boston, an Institute grantee has developed a 
new diagnostic test for mucoviscidosis (cystic fibrosis) which now has been 
established as a practical clinical procedure. This disease, affecting young chil- 
dren, is almost always fatal, but if found early enough can now be more success- 
fully treated, prolonging life. The test is based upon analysis of the concentra- 
tion of sodium and chloride in the sweat of patients. A report on this pro- 
cedure states, “The diagnostic value of this test surpasses any previously de- 
scribed procedure, and this includes the elaborate studies involving assay of 
duodenal fluid for pancreatic enzyme activity.” This investigator has also estab- 
lished the fact that the disease is not necessarily due to insufficient function 
of the pancreas, as was formerly believed, but is a generalized disease, affecting 
all mucous secreting glands. Children suffering from mucoviscidosis cannot 
properly digest food. The disease has been estimated to occur in about 1 out 
of every 1,000 infants. 


New method detects, measures intestinal blood loss 


Institute clinicians have devised a new method for the detection and measure- 
ment of blood loss from the gastrointestinal tract which already has proved to 
be of immediate practical value. A significant advance in diagnostic techniques, 
the new method is much more effective and precise than older procedures, 
including X-ray, for localizing the site of bleeding in the intestines. The new 
method involves “tagging” the patient’s red blood cells with radioactive sodium 
chromate and analyzing subsequent stools and samples obtained by passing a 
rubber tube down the intestinal tract. 

In their work, the NIAMD investigators have shown that it was possible for 
a patient to lose as much as a pint of blood a day without detection by commonly 
used tests, but the new method easily reveals the loss of a fraction of this amount 
as well as the precise location of the site of bleeding. 

The method’s unusual value has already been demonstrated in six research 
patients in whom sources of bleeding previously had been missed by standard 
methods. In each of these cases the blood loss was detected and the site of 
bleeding determined, making possible prompt surgical correction of the diseased 
conditions. 


Newly developed method aids fat metabolism studies 

At Cornell University Medical School a scientist, in work supported by an 
NIAMD grant, is developing a method for preparing suspensions of animal fat 
and of cholesterol in water for intravenous use suitable for humans. The avail- 
ability of such a suspension will constitute a tremendous advantage in the care 
of patients following surgery who are maintained entirely on feeding by vein. 
This fat suspension, of subparticle size, offers a valuable tool for the investigation 
of the metabolism of fat in the body since the particle size is small enough to 
enter the cell directly. The preparation, according to a preliminary report, can 
be reconstituted in a way which removes one of the hazards involved in the 
routine use of fat emulsions. In addition, the availability of a nontoxic, aqueous 
suspension of cholesterol suitable for intravenous use will open new possibilities 
for the investigation of this important lipid. 


Nucleic acids synthesized by isolated enzymes 


The nucleic acids in the body serve, among other functions, as the reservoirs 
of chemical information essential to the cell and its offspring, and are believed 
to be the materials which are responsible for the genetic transmission of in- 
herited characteristics and defects, among which is diabetes. The nucleic acids 
also are responsible for the ability of a cell to generate, without variation, 
identical molecule after molecule of a protein such as insulin. 

A major achievement of the year is the accomplishment by an NIAMD scientist 
and his collaborator, a grantee at New York University, of the synthesis of 
nucleic acids by enzymes isolated from living cells. This discovery of the 
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manner in which the nucleic acids are synthesized, in view of the key role these 
substances play in the body’s chemistry, is an event of major importance, a 
significant accomplishment increasing measurably the depth and scope of our 
understanding of metabolic processes. 


ALLERGY AND Inrecrious Disease ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. JUSTIN ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“EMicrobiology] Allergy and infectious disease activities: For expenses, not 
otherwise provided for, necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act relating 
to [microbiology, $13,299,000] allergy and infectious diseases, $17,400,000, of 
which $150,000 shall be available for payment to the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
for maintenance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory.” 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The first two changes are proposed to have the appropriation language con- 
form to the new title of the Institute which was changed so that its functions and 
responsibilities will be more readily apparent. 

The final change will permit the inclusion of the estimate for the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory in this appropriation since the functions of this laboratory 
most nearly parallel the activities of this Institute. This action is being taken 
to reduce the number of appropriation accounts in the Public Health Service. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1957 appro- 1958 budget 














1958 House 
|  briation estimate allowance 
esis aia a ne te ars a lank 
Appropriation or estimate _ $13, 299, 000 | $17, 400, 000 00 | $17, 400, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfers from other accounts P 197, 000 
Total obligations __- a 13, 496, 000 17, 400, 000 = 17, 400, 000 


Cemgonens by activities 





: a tisteee nia 
| son | 


| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget esti- 1958 House allow- 























mate | ance 
Description oo nie one “— ara. b i 
; Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 
| tions | tions | tions 
1. Grants: 
(a) Grants for research projects : $8, 212, 000 $10, 824, 000 | $10, 824, 000 
(6) Research fellowships ---.........|..--- 117, 000 117, 000 | 2 re 117, 000 
(c) Training grants. .- neenwemen oman sam lrecnn-tmeniensiiceiisanosat tn eines 650, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Researeh_- 486 4, 720, 000 509 5, 342, 000 509 | 5,342,000 
(6) Review and approv al of gr ants. ll 191, 000 ll 202, 000 ll 202, 000 
(c) Administration ll 256, 000 11 265, 000 11 | 265, 000 
Total obligations , 508. “13, 496, 000 531 | 17,400, 000 531 | 17, 400, 000 
| 
91359—57———57 
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Ootentiqns: by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation | estimate allowance 


Total number of permanent positions _-----. . F 531 531 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- énoxt | 6 | 6 
Average number of all employees_- J , ; ane 493 493 
Number of employees at end of year_-_---_- seapite 99 | 523 523 


01 Personal services ce _/ $2, 593, 500 | $2, 741,500 | $2, 741, 500 


02 1 hii ses deh dese dd 67, 600 | 67, 600 | 67, 600 
03 Transportation of things. : 30, 900 30, 700 


04 Communication services 7 s y 28, 600 | 28, 600 
05 Rents and utility services_- 7 eal 15, 400 15, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction. .- ’ ch ddekduehide nwt 3, 500 3, 500 
07 Other contractual services 46, 200 | 46, 200 | 
Reimbursement to “General research and _ services, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’’| 1, 849, 900 2, 047, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials. 422, 800 | 549, 700 | 
09 Equipment Al 107, 400 | 132, 700 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ; . 8, 329, 000 11, 591, 000 , 591, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund 4 , ’ ind ‘ 142, 900 142, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments. ald | S 10, 200 10, 200 


Subtotal. , ' 17, 407, 000 , 407, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ _ - nat 7, 000 7,000 | 7, 000 








Total obligations , __| "3,496,000 | 17, 400, 000 


New positions requested, 1958 


Grade Positions 





Research: 

Scientist ___.- : 

BOD shes 
Research technician_ “4 
Administrative staff assistant _- 
Research technician -____- 
Clerical assistant 

Sees a s 
Rese: — technician_____- 


$19, 815 
5, 440 
8, 160 
3, 670 
3, 670 
3, 415 
6, 350 
15, 875 
11, 840 


aoe eRe 


Grades established “by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U.S. C. 207): 
Full 


8, 012 
12, 636 
Total positions and annual salaries__.__-___- : 7 “ 98, 2 
Less lapses____- 5 ae eek 


Net cost. -..-. 





1957 actual appropriation ; find $13, 299, 000 
Transfers : 
Comparative transfer from “General Research and Serv- 
ices, NIH” +50, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
Pubic Teeuitir Bervene ssa. Se i nk cae +147, 000 


Adjusted 1957 iati 13, 496, 000 
1958 appropriation request 17, 400; 000 


Net change requested % 3. 904,000 
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| | | 
| Positions | Estimate | Positions} House 











allowance 
| | 
For mandatory items i e 
Annualization $78, » 300 | | $78, 300 
Retirement. _- 224, 500 | 224, 500 
Social security _- | 1, 100 } 1, 100 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 13, 500 13, 500 
Wage board _. -| _26, 000 |= _* 000 
Total 400 | 343, 400 
Fer program items: 
Increased overhead cost 0 701, 000 0 Pe 9 
Expansion of research-grant program - 6 | 1,908, 000 9 * 609, 000 
Inception of training-grant program -- 0 | 650,000 0 ~~ 00 
Increased support for Gorgas Laboratory... . 0 | 3, 000 2 sat 000 
Expansion of allergy, virology, and germ-free research B i 234, 400 2 | 34, 400 
Expansion of services furnished centrally | 0 64, 200 | 0 «+ 200 
Total change requested _____ 5 -+| +23 | “3, 904, 000 +23 3, 904, 000 


STATEMENT BY DrrRectorR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases (formerly the National Microbiological Institute) sup- 
ports and conducts research on the infectious and parasitic diseases and on 
allergy, through direct operations, grants, and fellowships. These diseases are 
the chief causes of illness in the United States, and some of them lead to dis- 
ability of long duration. 

Research on viruses continues to be productive and promising. Many new 
viruses are being discovered, and we are learning through virus research more 
about the fundamental processes of all living matter. By using tissue culture it 
is possible to follow the course of viruses through selected human populations, to 
identify them with specific illnesses, and to learn how they spread. A new ex- 
perimental vaccine against one form of acute respiratory illness (“‘grippe’”’) has 
proved gratifyingly effective. The exploration of the destructive effect of certain 
viruses on cancer continues. 

cncouraging progress is being made in breaking up micro-organisms in order 
to provide better and less toxic vaccines. An experimental trial of a tuberculosis 
vaccine produced in this manner is underway. 

The program on allergy, a new responsibility of this Institute, has begun 
vigorously. Growing interest in the use of germ-free animals has been signified 
by increased requests for grant assistance and by intensification of direct 
research. 

There is an acute need for additional highly qualified scientists to carry for- 
ward the research programs which are now so promising. It is imperative that 
more of our brilliant young people be stimulated to enter the field, and that oppor- 
tunities be provided for their academic development. 

Funds requested for fiscal 1958 total $17,400,000. This is an increase of 
$4,101,000. It is proposed to use $2,612,000 for grants-in-aid of research, and 
$650,000 for the initiation of a training program. The remainder will be used 
in extending our direct research, particularly in allergy and virology. 


INTRODUCTION 





The National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, formerly the 
National Microbiological Institute, supports and conducts research on the 
diseases caused by micro-organisms (viruses, bacteria, fungi, protozoa, and para- 
sitiec worms), and on fundamental aspects of the reactions of the infected host 
to the micro-organism or its products. It has a primary responsibility for the 
conduct, stimulation, and snpport of research on allergic diseases. The ultimate 
goal is improvement in diagnosis, prevention, and treatinent of human illnesses 
directly or indirectly caused by parasitic organisms and allergy-producing sub- 
stances, 

The infectious diseases are the greatest cause of illness and absenteeism from 
schools and industry. In infancy :d early childhood they are the most frequent 
cause of death: in older children and preadults they rank among the first four 
causes. The allergies affect many millions of people of all ages, over a million 
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of them to a severe degree. Beyond the immediate effects of infections and 
allergic diseases there is a poorly understood cumulative or delayed action which 
is increasingly regarded as contributing to the development of certain chronic 
illnesses that occur later in life. 

Despite our achievements in the prevention and treatment of infectious 
diseases, there are still large numbers of persons who, at any given time, suffer 
from one of the illnesses of this group. The appropriation increase requested is 
to provide support for the development of promising leads which have resulted 
from research in the recent past, to extend our efforts into these two major areas, 
and to assist in the production of additional highly qualified research workers. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to 
change some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the 
President were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

This statement indicates some of the accomplishments as well as some of the 
important problems requiring attention in the broad areas of the allergic and 
infectious diseases. 


VIRUSES AND VIRUS VACCINES 










Virus discoveries.—Some of the greatest advances in medical research are being 
made in the study of viruses, the smallest known forms which have the attributes 
of life. Scientists all over the country are pushing forward the frontiers of our 
knowledge of the process of life itself, using these minute microorganisms as 
tools. At the present time, we are learning more about how to deal with them 
as disease-producing agents. Discoveries of an increasingly significant nature 
are coming rapidly as new and revolutionary methods are evolving for dealing 
with viruses. First of these techniques was the use of the chick embryo, which 
enabled us to learn how Viruses invade cells and what they do after they get in. 
This technique made possible the vaccines against encephalitis, mumps and in- 
fluenza. Next was the suckling mouse, which gave us the entry to the study of 
the Coxsackie viruses, to be mentioned later. Now we have tissue culture—re- 
ceiving its original impetus as a technique for cancer study, it has created a wide 
forward surge in virus research. Tissue culture has given us the newly recog- 
nized adenoviruses (about which more will be said in this statement), and other 
viruses whose significance remains to be discovered, a whole class of these now 
being designated as ECHO (enteric, cytopathogenic, human, orphan) viruses. 

Those newly discovered viruses which have been definitely identified with 
specific diseases produce at least the following illnesses, and doubtless many 
others which will come to light: 

Exudative pharyngitis 

Nonbacterial conjunctivitis 

Epidemic keratoconjunctivitis 
Herpangina 

Pleurodynia 

Grippe and severe coldlike illness 

Aseptic meningitis and poliolike conditions 

There are wide variations in degree of illness, from severe febrile conditions 
such as pneumonia, to complete absence of detectable disease with only anti- 
body production to indicate that infection occurred. 

Adenovirus vaccines.—During the past fiscal year, two successful investigations 
on a new vaccine for certain respiratory virus infections have been completed. 
Both concerned the adenoviruses, formerly called APC viruses. The adenoviruses 
cause a variety of illnesses, which resemble or are associated with severe colds, 
grippe, influenza, and streptococcal sore throat. These infections are widely 
prevalent and easily transmitted. There are many types of viruses in the group, 
and the vaccines dealt with a single type in one instance and with three types in 
the other. 

The first study of the protective value of adenovirus vaccine, which was in 
cooperation with an investigator from the Johns Hopkins University, was carried 
out with the aid of 83 volunteers at two prisons. Vaccine against type-3 adeno- 
virus was given to 45 of these, and the other 38 were untreated. Later, each 
volunteer was exposed to live virus. In the vaccinated group only 10 pereent 
became ill as contrasted with 71 percent of those unvaccinated. 

The second study was in collaboration with the United States Navy, and took 
place at the Great Lakes Training Center. Vaccine against adenovirus types 3, 
4, and 7 was administered to 4,000 recruits. By comparing antibodies and in- 
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cidence of illness among those vaccinated with 12,000 unvaccinated, it was found 
that a substantial reduction in acute febrile respiratory illness had been achieved. 

These vaccines will not prevent the condition generally regarded as the “com- 
mon cold” but they are a promising step toward practical reduction in illnesses 
of the “grippe” type. 

These vaccine studies required the close cooperation of laboratory scientists 
and epidemiologists, and such teams are pushing ahead with the investigation 
of the recently discovered adenoviruses and with others newly coming to our 
attention. 

Salivary gland virus—One of these new agents is the “salivary gland” virus. 
This, like the adenoviruses, has come to light during studies on tissue cultures 
which have yielded previously hidden or latent viruses. This particular one 
is often associated with the adenoviruses found in adenoids. Sometimes a cul- 
ture of adenoid tissue will yield both adenovirus and the salivary gland virus. 
The latter is widespread; perhaps 4 out of 5 people are infected with it at some 
time in life. It may persist in cells for long periods. This persistence and wide 
prevalence, and the fact that it occurs in other areas in the body, suggest that 
it may relate to chronic and other illnesses whose origin is still obscure. 
Further studies are going on to show to what degree the salivary gland virus 
is similarly identifiable with specific human illnesses. 

Scientists are eager to explore the possibilities that other viruses, too—some 
as yet unknown—may be causally identifiable with chronic or debilitating 
diseases. 

Coxsackie viruses.—Another group of viruses which have been known for only 
a few years, and about which new knowledge is constantly being uncovered, are 
those called the Coxsackie viruses. It has been known for 3 or 4 years that they 
cause 2 specific epidemic diseases, pleurodynia and herpangina. More recently, 
they have been implicated in illnesses resembling poliomyelitis but without 
residual paralysis. Still more recently there have been two interesting and 
quite important discoveries involving these viruses; these are discussed below. 

Virus and cancer.—One of these has been the demonstration of the ability of 
certain strains of Coxsackie viruses to destroy cancer tissue under experimental 
conditions. The cancer cells now widely used for tissue culture—called HeLa 
cells—have been grown in the abdominal cavities of rats, and later Coxsackie 
viruses have been introduced into these rats. The viruses developed an ability 
to destroy the cancer cells rapidly and completely. They were equally active 
when given by vein or injected directly into the abdominal cavity. A study is 
now in progress, in cooperation with the National Cancer Institute, to determine 
the effects of these viruses in selected cases of human cancer. These investiga- 
tions, using the Coxsackie viruses, resemble the earlier ones previously reported 
to the committee, in which the adenoviruses were employed. The human trials 
with the viruses of the Coxsackie group are in the beginning stage. 

There is growing interest in the possibility that viruses may be involved 
in the cause of certain cancers. In lower animals, this is known to be so. Work 
now under way will give us more information regarding this important ques- 
tion as it concerns human cancer. 

Crystalline virus—The other development has been the preparation of the 
virus in crystalline form. Many years ago Dr. Wendell Stanley obtained pure 
crystals of the virus which causes mosaic disease in tobacco plants. Recently 
his coworkers crystallized the virus of poliomyelitis from tissue cultures. The 
recent work in the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases with 
Coxsackie virus is the first time that a virus has been obtained in crystalline 
form directly from an infected animal. This is the sort of precise scientific 
study which may eventually help to disclose the chemical nature of viruses and 
contribute to our understanding of the fundamental nature of infection. 

Partial virus synthesis.—There have been other accomplishments which bring 
us closer to comprehending what a virus really is. One of these, by a grantee 
of the Institute, has been the coupling of fragments from two different strains of 
the tobacco mosaic virus to form a new virus strain. This means that a 
complete virus with characteristic attributes has been created artificially by 
combining two inert building units. Another related achievement has been 
the demonstration that the nucleic acids of viruses—the ultimate constituents 
which determine the nature of the virus and what it will do—are chemically 
the same in different strains of a given virus, even though these strains behave 
differently. Evidently these differences in behavior must be related to struc- 
tural features of the nucleic acid which are as yet undetermined. Nucleic 
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acids of different viruses—as distinguished from separate strains of the same 
virus—are chemically distinct. 

More is being learned about what a cell requires in order to produce virus 
material. Unlike higher forms of life, viruses do not multiply by simple 
division and growth. Instead, they disarrange the infected cell’s activities in 
some way which causes the latter to produce virus particles instead of normal 
cellular materials. It has been shown by scientists of the Institute that there 
are three critical factors in the production of poliovirus by certain cells in tissue 
culture. These are: a sugar (glucose), an amino acid (glutamine), and salts. 
The cell will survive without these factors, but will produce virus only when 
they are supplied. 

More progress in virus research and related areas will continue to be forth- 
coming. The funds made available by the Congress last year, and those re- 
quested for tiscal year 1958 are an important factor in assuring the proper 
exploitation of the present momentum. 


ANTIGEN FRACTIONATION 


While some scientists are taking viruses apart and putting them together 
again, others are breaking bacteria down into their basic elements in order to 
separate out those portions which are useful to us as vaccines, and to discard 
the rest. An NIAID team has been in the forefront of this work for several 
years; they are now using Salmonella enteriditis, a common cause of food 
poisoning, as a model for their experiments. The main mass of bacterial sub- 
stance is removed from its normal location inside the walls of the bacterial cells, 
and the empty capsule thus created is purified by chemical means. Toxic and 
irritating elements are thus removed, and the remaining cell wall is used to 
make a protective vaccine for experimental animals. The procedure is called 
antigen fractionation. Purification of vaccines is an important goal in infectious 
disease research, and this is a significant advance. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


An important disease for which better prevention and treatment are needed 
is tuberculosis. Though it has been decreasing steadily, there were more than 
100,000 cases reported in 1954, and over 16,000 deaths. Prevention thus far, 
under conditions in the United States. has required laborious case-finding, 
isolation, and the use of treatment to reduce infectiousness. What is needed is a 
safe method of immunization which can be widely administered, and more 
effective agents for the cure of active cases. 

Unfortunately, the body does not react to infection with the tubercle bacillus 
in the manner that characterizes its response to many other microorganisms. 
The clear-cut and lasting immunity which allows us to control smallpox. 
diphtheria, typhus, and other epidemic afflictions does not oceur in tuberculosis. 
Once a person is infected, he is likely to remain so for a very long time: the 
bacteria may be completely dormant for years, or may show renewed activity 
without warning. 

Infected individuals may be identified by their positive reaction to the tuber- 
eulin test. Studies in the United States have shown that the tuberculin- 
positive members of our population ultimately account for the great majority of 
active cases of the disease. For example, in the Navy. an investigation of more 
than 75,000 men indicated that in 3 years the rate of tuberculosis among tuber- 
culin positives was more than 6 times that among negatives. 

The significant practical point is this: the tuberculin positives, who account 
for the great majority of our tuberculosis illness, cannot be immunized by any 
method available today. This is because any such procedure exposes the tuber- 
culin positive person to an unacceptable hazard—the likelihood of acute flareup. 
Thus, immunization as we know it now—BCG for example—can be used only in 
individuals who are first shown to be tnberenulin negative—and in the United 
States today these are not the people who are going to get much tuberculosis 
or who constitute danger to others by spreading it. 

The answers which we are seeking must therefore depend upon (@) improv- 
ing our understanding of what makes the human react as he does to the tubercle 
bacillus, and (6b) devising a better vaecine than any now available. The first 
approach lies in the field of basic allergy and immunology, one which is now 
being vigoroulsy developed by our Institute; the second is being advanced by 
studies now underway, by NIAID scientific staff and grantees, to extract from 
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the tubercle bacillus those components which immunize, eliminating those which 
produce harmful reactions. 

Among the nearly 50 research projects supported by the Institute in the area 
of tuberculosis at a total cost of more than three-quarters of a million dollars, 
both immunization and therapy are receiving attention. The antigen fractiona- 
tion technique, mentioned previously, is being applied to the problem of tuber- 
culosis immunization in the laboratory, the pilot plant, and the clinic. And new 
drugs, plus more effective use of drugs already known, are under close study in 
experimental animals and in man. 

As knowledge increases regarding all phases of tuberculosis research, ranging 
from the fundamental problems of host reaction to infection, all the way to 
the practical ones of vaccine and chemotherapy trials, answers to the con- 
tinued threat of this disease will emerge more rapidly. Until more adequate 
knowledge is available, it is important to emphasize that there is not now in 
hand #2 specific preventive that can be safely and effectively used in the popula- 
tion of the United States, nor a universally applicable, solidly reliable cure. 


HYPOGAM MAGLOBULINEMIA 


If any vaccine is to be effective, it is essential that the person vaccinated be 
capable of responding in the manner expected. Recently our clinical scientists 
have completed a study of a patient who was constitutionally incapable of the 
normal response, either to vaccines or to living microorganisms. This condition 
is called hypogammaglobulinemia. It really means, in practical terms, an in- 
ability to produce antibodies in adequate quantities. It has been known only 
for a few years, because in the days before antibiotics persons with this con- 
dition died of infection before the underlying reason was discovered. In the 
particular patient referred to here, lymph tissue from a normal sister was trans- 
planted into the patient. For more than 5 months this tissue produced anti- 
bodies in the patient, and enabled her both to ward off infection and to respond 
normally to vaccines. The very fact that she did not make antibodies herself 
enabled the foreign tissue to survive; in a normal person antibodies would have 
destroyed it in a week or two. 

ALLERGY 


Response to antigens of various kinds—vaccines, serums, microorganisms, 
plant pollens, animal dander, food, and others, varies greatly among individ- 
uuls. The hypogammaglobulinemic is one extreme—he fails to respond at all, 
and hence is the victim of an endless succession of infections. At the other pole 
is the allergic person, who responds so violently that he is made ill by the 
mechanism of the response itself. During the current fiscal year, our new pro- 
gram on allergy and related aspects of immunology has gotten underway with 
funds supplied by the Congress for fiscal year 1957. Support has been given to 
about 100 projects primarily directed to these problems, at a cost of about 
$1% million. At Bethesda, Dr. Jules Freund, a distinguished scientist of inter- 
national renown, has accepted the responsibility of recruiting a scientific staff 
and giving further impetus to the program of research in allergy and immunol- 
ogy. The funds requested for fiscal year 1958 will permit this program to move 
forward. Scientists already in the Institute who have interest and competence 
in this area of research are directing their efforts toward emphasis on this new 
aspect of our program. 

ANTIBIOTIC RESISTANCE 


An instance of abnormal host response to infection which is attracting in- 
creasing notice is the condition known as fibrocystic disease. This is an in- 
herited condition in which there is malfunction of the pancreas, and chronic 
lung disease. These patients are peculiarly susceptible to infection, especially 
with staphylococci. The antibiotics have made it possible to save many of them, 
at least for a time, but the condition still carries a high fatality. The problem 
of susceptibility to infection with staphylococeus and its underlying cause are 
of fundamental interest. They are also of immediate practical importance as 
an example of resistance to this organism to antibiotics. This is giving increas- 
ing concern to physicians because many strains of staphylococci are developing 
which seem highly resistant to antibiotics. An investigator supported by an 
NIAID grant has recently shown how the use of antibiotics on a hospital ward 
caused the development of a reservoir of drug-resistant staphylococci in the 
hospital environment. These resistant strains are sometimes highly virulent 
and difficult to control. 
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PLASMAPHORESIS 


One project supported by a research grant which has intriguing possibilities 
in regard to production of antiserums is based on a procedure called plasma- 
phoresis. This means that blood is removed from a donor and separated into 
two parts: the liquid and the cells. The latter are put back into the patient’s 
veins; the fluid is available for transfusion or other use. When whole blood 
is taken from the donor, it is generally considered that 5 pints a year is all he 
should give. With plasmaphoresis, volunteers are now giving 26 pints a year, 
and it is probable that this could be doubled—a pint a week—with no harm to 
the donor. Some of the volunteer donors have been given vaccines to make 
them immune to certain infections; these individuals develop potent antibodies 
which can then be used to treat sick persons. Here is a possible means for 
making antibodies in human serum, instead of using horses and other animals 
whose serums cause annoying and sometimes dangerous reactions in patients 
treated with them. 

GERM-FREE ANIMALS 


Increasing interest.—Scientists are becoming impressed with the importance 
of germ-free animals in contributing to our understanding of how various micro- 
organisms react with one another in affecting the animals which harbor them. 
The use of animals which are entirely free of germs was pioneered some years 
ago at the University of Notre Dame (Lobund), and the group there continue 
to play a leading role in this field of research. In addition to contributing to 
the Lobund enterprise by grants-in-aid, the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases is currently developing a program of research in germ-free 
animals at Bethesda. Equipment has been installed, and staff members trained 
at Lobund are at work in the Bethesda laboratories. 

Amebiasis.—One of our scientists has been at Lobund for several years, and 
collaborative research by him and members of the Lobund staff has revealed 
the critical importance which bacteria play in the production of disease in guinea 
pigs by the protozoan parasite, Endameba histolytica. Recently, it has been 
shown that germ-free animals are free of their common parasites (protozoa and 
worms) as well as of bacteria, except that certain parasitic worms of dogs have 
survived the germ-free techniques. It is anticipated that the g-rm-free studies 
will continue to improve our understanding of the diseases caused by parasites 
of this sort. 

Parasitic worms.—An example of progress now being made in respect to the 
parasitic worms is the recent cultivation of a nematode, Nippostrongylus muris, 
in artificial media through its entire life cycle. Normally, the larva of this 
worm invades the skin of the rat, and migrates to the lungs. After certain 
developmental changes there, the worm enters the rat’s small intestines, where 
it becomes an adult. Then it lays eggs, which pass out of the host to start a 
new cycle. All of this has now been done by keeping the worms under proper 
conditions in the laboratory, without use of the rat or any host animal. As with 
the viruses, studies of this sort enable scientists to understand how disease- 
producing microorganisms maintain their existence, and how their damage may 
be prevented. The acquisition of capabilities for germ-free research will aid 
in these investigations. 

SCHISTOSOMIASIS CONTROL 


One of the most serious and widespread of parasitic diseases—schistosomiasis— 
is caused by worms. There are perhaps 110 million cases of this disease in the 
world, many of them in countries where the United States has vital interests. 
Infections with this parasite are prolonged and difficult to cure. Our scientists 
have recently demonstrated that striking reduction in the hazard of schisto- 
somiasis can be achieved by chemical destruction of the snails which carry the 
worms. Under field conditions in an area where nearly 50 percent of children 
were found infected on a single survey, a 79-percent reduction in snails was 
accomplished by a single application of sodium pentachlorophenate, a compound 
produced easily and cheaply in the United States and abroad. Compietely 
satisfactory results in terms of snail eradication followed 1 or 2 applications 
a year. It is too soon to expect definite results regarding human cases of 
disease, but au early downward trend has been observed. 
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OTHER TROPICAL DISEASES 


Diseases of the tropics are of importance to the United States because of our 
numerous commercial and political ties with tropical countries, and because of 
the ever-present possibility that dangerous diseases may be introduced into our 
continental domain. Increased emphasis is being placed on this area of research 
within the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, with special 
attention to the numerous viruses that are indigenous to the tropical regions. 
Current emphasis is on Central America; since this is the region contiguous to 
our borders it presents the greatest potential hazard to us. The northward 
progression of yellow fever toward Mexico is of special concern, and indicates 
that other viruses transmitted by mosquitoes and other insects must receive 
our serious attention. 


TRAINING OF SCIENTISTS 


One of the most acute needs in our area of responsibility is that for additional 
highly qualified scientists. Many of our most brilliant youngsters are being 
lost to research when, with proper stimulation and support, they could be induced 
to develop their valuable capabilities. This Institute has never been able to 
nake a significant contribution to the solution of this problem, and funds are 
requested for fiscal year 1958 to enable us to begin a program of training grants. 
Our council has strongly urged that this program be begun as soon as possible. 
All students of scientific manpower have emphasized the importance and urgency 
of developing on a nationwide basis our scientific research potential much more 


fully and rapidly than we have been doing. It is hard to imagine an investment 
that would be sounder than this. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is the operating research agency of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., and is 
located in Panama City, Republic of Panama. An act (H. R. 8128) to authorize 
a permanent annual appropriation up to $150,000 for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory was passed by the United States Govern- 
ment in May 1928. 

The Laboratory has been in continuous operation since 1929 and has fune- 
tioned solely as a research institution dealing wtih tropical diseases and their 
prevention. In the 26 years of research activity the Laboratory has contributed 
materially to the advances in the field of tropical and preventive medicine. 

In addition to the work carried on by the resident staff of the Laboratory, 
visiting scientists have been afforded the opportunity and facilities for research. 

It is projected that the funds for fiscal year 1958 will be utilized for research 
on tropical viruses, parasitic diseases, and fundamental problems related to 
them. 

Among the diseases caused by viruses, yellow fever is most important, since 
it has been advancing northward through Central America for several years 
and is a definite threat to the continental United States. Many other viruses 
indigenous to the tropics have been identified in recent years, and their role in 
production of human illness must be defined. 

Long-term studies on malaria, leishmaniasis, and trypanosomiasis receive the 
chief emphasis among the parasitic diseases. All are important in much of 
Latin America. Another parasitic disease, toxoplasmosis, exists in all the Amer- 
icas, including the United States, and is receiving increasing attention. 

Fundamental research includes investigation of animal and insect reservoirs 
of the viruses and parasites, which are transmitted from or by them to man. 
A great deal of information on the tropical environment, its animal and human 
inhabitants, and their interrelationships is being obtained. 


SUMMARY 


During the current century there has been great progress in the control of 
a number of diseases caused by the animal parasites; e. g., malaria, leishmaniasis, 
amebiasis. These are ordinarily spoken of as “tropical diseases,” though none 
of them is limited to tropical regions. But little has been achieved in regard to 
a large group of ill-defined fevers common in the tropics, caused by a variety 
of viruses, many of which have been discovered quite recently. Another virus 
disease of the tropics. yellow fever, formerly regarded as almost “conquered,” 
has again become a threat to the United States by moving northward through 
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Central America and into the Caribbean. Most of the parasitic and virus 
tropical diseases are transmitted by arthropods (insects, ticks, mites), mos- 
quitoes being especially important. 

It is important that further research on these tropical diseases be developed. 
There is always a danger that some of them—particularly the viruses—may 
initiate epidemics in the United States, and in their native tropical habitat all 
are a constant menace to our citizens who travel to those areas for business, 
military, and other reasons. Teams of scientists, including virologists, ento- 
mologists, and parasitologists, must be organized and supported both to extend 
our knowledge of these diseases and to avoid the danger of losing our scientific 
competence just at a time when we are most likely to need it. Plans for a more 
vigorous approach to this problem are included in our fiscal year 1958 program. 

Research progress in allergy and infectious diseases continues to be gratifying. 
Many studies are intriguing in their promise of continued and greater achieve- 
ments for the future. No one can foresee exactly what discoveries will be made 
at any given time in the future, nor accurately predict which projects or even 
major areas of investigation will be most productive. There is only one way 
in which it has ever been possible to advance scientific knowledge; that has been 
to give adequate support to those who have basic competence, imagination, and 
incentive. As a corollary, it is essential that the number of persons who have 
these qualifications must be not only maintained, but increased. This means that 
we must help to produce scientists as well as help them fulfill their own produc- 
tive potentials after they have entered the field. We shall never know all that 
we need to know. No matter how much we have accomplished, there is in- 
finitely more that remains to be done in all fields of health and medicine. 


CHANGES IN 1958 


The increases in obligations proposed for 1958 amount to $3,904,000. It is 
anticipated that they will be used as follows: (@) $650,000 for the initiation 
of a training program. The initiation of this program is of paramount im- 
portance because of the acute shortage of highly trained scientists in our area 
of responsibility. 

(b) Research grants: An increase of $2,612,000 permits the activation of 
$624,000 worth of grants recommended for approval by the November Council 
and permits $1,284,000 for expansion in the areas of allergy and immunology, 
virology, and tropical medicine (including parasitology and mycology). It fur- 
ther provides for anticipated increased overhead amounting to $701,000 and 
$3,000 additional support for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

(c) Direct operations: The increase requested for direct operations is $642,- 
000. Of this, $227,700 is available for the expansion of the research program. 
It will provide for 23 new positions which will be allocated among the research 
projects on germ-free animals, allergy and virology. 

The remainder of the increase will be for additional support of services per- 
formed on a centralized basis ($197,100), retirement and social security ($145,- 
300), annualization of current operations ($61,200), and for cost of regular 
pay above 52-week base ($10,700). 

The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an in- 
erease of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. 
Shannon, in his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that 
this action will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also 
to ask that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 


Senator Hux. Dr. Andrews? 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ANDREWS 


Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, could I comment on Dr. Andrew’s 
being with us? As the committee knows, Dr. Victor Haas has been 
in charge of this institute, and he has done a superb job for us. He felt 
he would like to return to the field of research. In casting around for 
a successor, it was our good fortune to have the Surgeon General make 
available Dr. Andrews to us. 

During World War IT, as a part of the Army setup, he was preven- 
tive medicine officer for the Pacific theater, working out of the Surgeon 
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General’s Office. Subsequent to the war he joined the Public Health 
Service as a Regular Corps officer and has more recently been elected 
president of the American Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
this in partial recognition of the fact that he is one of the outstanding 
leaders in the field of malaria control. 

We present him to you, sir, as another example of how we go out 
and corral the people we need to have for NIH. 

You might want some more formal information about Dr. Andrews, 
but these are some of the highlights. 

Senator Hiri. May I say that we are familiar with the outstanding 
work that Dr. Haas did as Director of the Institute, and of course we 
regret that he has left the Institute. 

Dr. SHannon. He has not left the Institute. 

Senator Hitt. Oh, he is still with the Institute. That is fine. 
From what you said, I was afraid he had gone. 

Well, I am delighted he is still with you, and we are also delighted 
that you have a man of Dr. Andrews’ ability and outstanding reputa- 
tion here with us today to carry on for us. 

We welcome you here, Doctor. We are delighted to have you here, 
sir. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Anprews. Thank you very much. This is my first appearance 
before this committee since 1953, when I had been, for several years, 
presenting the case for the Communicable Disease Center and defend- 
ing its budgetary estimates. 

Inasmuch as the Communicable Disease Center had many interests 
in common with what used to be known as the Microbiological Insti- 
tute, 1 am familiar with at least part of the program pursued in the 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, as it is now known. And 
I would like, Mr. Chairman, to take this opportunity, if I may, to 
record my own appreciation of my predecessor's efforts, together with 
those of Dr. Shannon and his immediate associates, in giving leader- 
ship and guidance to the development of what was a very modest-sized 
Institute into one which is becoming more substantial, particularly 
with the recent addition of allergy as well as infection to its field of 
coverage. 

I should also express my thanks to this committee, because without 
the increasing support which this committee has given, this Institute 
could hardly have evolved and developed the way that it did. 

I hope that I can return to you this next year with a more detailed 
and comprehensive familiarity with the program of this Institute, 
than I now possess. 

I have been on duty somewhat less than 2 weeks, and I want to 


report progress in the elements of this program which the Congress 
may see fit to support. 
BUDGET REQUEST 


We have requested, for this year, a total of $17,400,000. This in- 
volves a sizable increase, $4,101,000, over fiscal 1957. About two- 
thirds of this increase is proposed to be used for research grants, and I 
was told by our research grants officer yesterday that we still had 2.2 
million of approved but unpaid grants, and that there is now on file 
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something like $3.7 million worth of grant applications, some of which 
will undoubtedly be approved; presumably not all of them. 

In addition to the utilization of these funds for research grants, 
where the principal emphasis will be in grants for research on allergy 
and imunology and tropical medicine i parasitology, and in increase 
of $3,000 to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama, we are 
anxious to start a training grants program. We are behind the other 
Institute as there has been no opportunity for oe training grants 
thus far, and $650,000 of the increase is planned for that purpose. 

As in other fields of medical science, we feel the cirtical need for 
more competent scientists and hope that we may increase their num- 
bers of financial assistance to the training centers from which they 
may be produced. 


INCREASE IN SENIOR STAFFING 


A modest part of the increase, less than $900,000, is to extend our 
direct operations, and those will be primarily to increase the senior 
staffing of our allergy and imunology program, for which a good 
beginning has been made, and to support the research in virology and 
in tropical medicine. 

These communicable and infectious diseases are of great impor- 
tance, I think, not only because of the amount of suffering that they 
cause, particularly to the young, and also a considerable mortality 
as well in the youngsters, but because of the chronic disease condi- 
tions which stem from some of these acute episodes. 

I suppose the venereal diseases are as contributory in that respect 
as any group of acute infectious diseases. Tuberculosis is another 
example. Certain types of sleeping sickness, carried by mosquitoes, 
or another type carried by certain flies, have as their end result a pro- 
longed period of chronic illness, ending in a state of comatose, almost 
vegetable existence. 

The base funds at our disposal will be used to carry on and extend 
our current activities, largely research, in immunology and allergy, 
in the field of viruses, and in tropical disease. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMMUNIZATION AGENTS 


I think that the outstanding accomplishments of the year would in- 
clude development of the ability to disintegrate certain of the organ- 
isms which carry disease, with the idea of finding which fraction of 
these agents is most potent from the standpoint of immunizing persons 
with vaccines against these diseases. 

I thought you might be interested in seeing a portrait of one of 
the organisms which has been used for this purpose. It looks like a 
bunch of old socks, or of empty pea pods, perhaps. And really, this 
is not a bad comparison, because what has happened is that the peas 
have been taken out, and nothing but the pods remain. 

It turns out, in this particular organism, that the pods are much 
more valuable, from the standpoint of immunizing people, and so we 
throw away the peas and use the pods for that purpose. 

This is not necessarily true with all of the bacterial or viral agents 
which may be used for vaccinating purposes, but certainly in some 
instances that seems to be the case. 
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ISOLATION OF COXSACKIE VIRUS 


We hope, therefore, to be able by this means to produce more 
specific and more potent immunizing agents as a result. 

Another accomplishment that I think is of interest is the isolation 
and crystallization of one of the human viruses. This is the Coxsackie 
virus, the second human viral agent to be reduced to its purest crystal- 
line form. This we regard as a major achievement. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GERM-FREE ANIMALS 


One of the activities which has engaged my interest since I came on 
the scene here, and about which I knew little, is the development of 
germ-free animals, which I am sure will play a large role in our future 
understanding of the cause of certain diseases. 

We have, for example, among the agents which are suspected of 
causiug more or less acute, sometimes fatal, intestinal disease, particu- 
larly with very young infants, a number of organisms whose causative 
role in producing these diseases has not been clearly established or 
which is very difficult to define. 

I believe that with the use of these germ-free animals, where the 
effect of one particular agent can be ascertained free from the inter- 
ference of others, we may possibly achieve acceptable answers to these 
problems. 

NATURE OF AGING PROCESS 


There is another element of the germ-free animal experimentation 
which I think may be of interest to you. This development may pos- 
sibly shed some light on the nature of the aging process. 

At the last National Advisory Council meeting, the possibility was 
discussed at some length that aging is perhaps not just the wear and 
tear of the years, but to some degree at least the accumulated insults of 
infectious processes which have gone on from birth throughout life. 
And each of these leaves some stigma, some irreparable mark on the 
general health economy of the body. 

Senator Hii. Some wear and tear, you would say, in ordinary 
language. 

Dr. Anprews, That isright. And it is going to be possible, I would 
think, from carefully designed experiments, to see whether the germ- 
free animals, descendants of those that have been exposed to the var- 
ious infectious organisms, will live longer and more healthfully than 
their exposed brothers and sisters. 


DISCOVERY OF NEW HUMAN VIRUSES 


The number of viruses of which we now know has increased and is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Hardly a week goes by but what 
somebody finds some new human viruses. And it will be a long time, 
I expect, before we grasp the complete significance of these tiny 
agents which can cause acute sickness and whose physiology and metab- 
olism seems to have some similarity and perhaps some relationship 
to very fundamental life processes. 

With each improvement in the technique of isolating these agents, 
the last one being tissue culture, it has been possible to add to our 
knowledge of the existence of many more of these agents. 
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Now we are actually embarrassed in making the diagnosis and the 
identification of them, there are so many, because it requires such 
highly specialized biological materials with which to identify partic- 
ular members of the group. 

Now, some of these virtises oecur in the upper respiratory tract, the 
nose and throat, and there they cause diseases which are perhaps of a 
minor nature, but are very uncomfortable, sometimes incapac itating. 


COMMON COLD 


Senator Hitt. You could not have in mind the common cold, could 
you, Doctor? 

Dr. Anprews. Well, the common cold, like the word “grippe,” is a 
term that covers quite a domain. But I think that little by little we 
are splintering off some of the infections which have been called the 
common cold, or more particularly in this instance, the grippe. Be- 
cause it has been possible now to prepare vaccines against certain of 
these adenoviruses, as they are usually termed in the laboratory, and 
these vaccines have proved to be relatively effective, both in small- 
scale and in large-scale experiments. 

This, I think, gives the promise, or at least the hope, that the tech- 
nique of immunizntion may be brought to bear, in the passage of time, 
to provide relief against some of these uncomfortable infections. 


RUSES DESTROY SOME CANCER CELLS 


You may be aware, also, that some of the viruses with which our 
scientists concern themselves seem to have destructive effects upon 
certain types of cancer cells. This suggests the future possibility that 
we may use one enemy to fight another. 

Senator Hinuz. A wood general always does that: does he not? 

Dr. Anprews. That is right. And you may be sure that the battle 
lines are being drawn there as we acc re more information. This 
work, of course, is only in its most primitive stage, and how effective 
it will be in time remains to be shown. 

It has also been possible, in addition to crystallizing certain viruses, 
as you have seen, to make certain recombinations of the fragments of 
viruses. It is most mystifying to see how what appear to be identi 
fiable chemicals brought together produce a compound such as you 
see In this picture. and which has most of the attributes of life, and 
skis da ianthy to'proltane didenae 


STUDY OF TROPICAI ISEASES 


With respect to our plans for further study of tropical disease, I sug- 
gest that Dr. Shannon is better informed about this than T am, but I 
would like to sav just a word about my own understanding of the im- 
portance of tropical-disease research, because this has been a matter 
of great interest to me for many years. 

The bulk of the world’s population is located in the Tropics, and 
the major portion of the world’s market in the future, I expect, will 
be in the Tropics. And the diseases, widespread epidemic and en- 
demic diseases, malaria, yellow fever, schistosomiasis, and a great 
variety of other infections, many of which are insect-borne, occur ™m 
the Tropics. 
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Therefore, it is necessary, in my opinion, to learn all that we can 
about their proper control. And it is the function of the Institute to 


which I belong to produce some of the basic information for that 
purpose. 


CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Furthermore, this country is investing large sums of money 
through the international health organizations for the cure, and even 
for the eradication, of certain of these diseases. We now hear the word 

“eradication” used with great confidence by the World Health Organ- 
ization, and by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which has a proj- 
ect for the eradication of malaria in this hemisphere. The disease, 
malaria, which I am sure Senator Hill was familiar with not so many 
years ago, has virtually disappeared from this country; we may say 
that it has disappeared, because I am sure that as a perennially recur- 
ring infection it is no longer here. Occasionally it is seen as relapsing 
or imported cases but it is no longer an endemic disease of this coun- 
try 

We would like to see the same thing done in other countries. I 
think it is the duty and the responsibility of the National Institutes of 
Health to provide such new information as may be of value in making 
the expenditures for control in other countries more effective. So I 
am anxious to see us proceed in the general area of improving tropical 
disease control techniques. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Senator Ht. Doctor, the Gorgas Institute used to be under the 
State Department, because it was set up as more or less of an inter- 
national project. It is now under your Institute ? 

Dr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hirx. I wish either you or Dr. Shannon would just in a 
very few words tell us something of that Institute. 

Dr. Anprews. I have been intimately associated with the Labora- 
tory of this Institute over a considerable period of time. The present 
Director is a friend and student of mine, and the previous Director 
is a friend of many, many years. 

In the period when we were much less certain about the use of drugs 
in the control of malaria, the best work in the world, I think, was 
done by Dr. Herbert Clark and his associates. 

Senator Hitz. He was the former director ? 

Dr. Anprews. He was the former director of this laboratory. And 
he showed a very catholic interest in all of the diseases of both man 
and animals in the Tropics and explored both of them with equal 
interest. 

STUDY OF YELLOW FEVER 


Gradually, as the viral diseases began to come into greater promi- 
nence, the attention of this Laboratory was directed more and more to 
vellow fever and to certain of the other viruses, some of which are 
insect-carried, — some of which are transmitted by other means, 
in tropical America. And at present I think the laboratory is expend- 
ing its major effor ts along the lines of working with the Pan Ameri- 

‘an Sanitary Bureau in “watching and appraising the approach of 
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ellow fever to this country as it comes up the isthmus. As Dr. 

hannon pointed out this morning, it has already made its appearance 
in the state of Chiapas in Mexico. This is a problem that has to be 
met squarely in this country. While I do not think that an epidemic 
of yellow fever would get very far here, I think it is up to us to prevent 
the first case, so that there will never be an epidemic here. 


STUDY OF JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER IN GUATEMALA 


Senator Hitt. The committee is glad to hear your interesting re- 
marks about the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. Does your own Insti- 
tute engage in similar work? 

Dr. Anprews. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we now have a small 
field party in Guatemala studying the northward march of jungle 
yellow fever. This work, as Dr. Shannon mentioned earlier today, is 
being done with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. Until recently these two organizations have 
been monitoring the spread of yellow fever in this area. However, 
for one reason or another, several of their specialists are currently un- 
available; therefore, we have temporarily joined in the collaborative 
work. We anticipate that the Bureau and the Gorgas Laboratory 
will be able to resume their original efforts on this problem and thus 
free some of our people for other studies which we are anxious to 
pursue in Central America. We have in mind studies on a number 
of fever-producing virus infections which are cousins of yellow fever 
and like yellow fever are transmitted by mosquitoes. 

Of at least equal importance, we wish to explore other so-called 
tropical diseases which are important causes of illness and loss of 
manpower among the people of Central America and which pose a 
threat to our own people in the Gulf States. For these purposes we 
have earmarked funds in our proposed budget for 1958 and if these 
are made available to us we shall extend our activities in Central 
America. Under such circumstances we will establish the field party 
in the Canal Zone where space has been tentatively offered us at the 
Gorgas Hospital. This party would work closely with the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory although the efforts of the two groups would 
be along related but different lines. If the early efforts of the field 
party are as fruitful as we anticipate, then we look forward to estab- 
lishing the group on a more permanent basis. 

Senator Hix. Any questions? 

Doctor, we certainly thank you very much. I say to you what I 
have said to the others. This has been most interesting. It really 
has. 

The research highlights will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRESS IN ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 19546 


Items of interest on program developments and research studies conducted and 
supported by the National Institute of allergy and infectious diseases 


INSTITUTE’S NEW ALLERGY RESEARCH PROGRAM GETS UNDERWAY 


Efforts to expand the Nation’s research to potential in the field of allergy, 
long one of the neglected areas of medical study, brought encouraging results 
in 1956. This was the first year during which the redesignated National Insti- 
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tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases functioned as a research center with a 
directive to conduct and support a major research attack on the allergic dis- 
eases. Coupled with this expansion was a substantial increase in other areas 
of study, notably the virus diseases and particularly those affected by recent 
vaccine developments. 

Principal emphasis in this first year was directed toward expansion of studies 
in allergy and the related field of immunology through grants-in-aid to non- 
Federal research institutions. By December 1, 1956, the Institute was support- 
ing 70 allergy grants amounting to approximately $1 million. Another group of 
allergy grant applications totaling $440,000 were awaiting action at the March 
1957 meeting of the Institute’s advisory council. 

A similar expansion had also taken place in immunology research, where 60 
grants totaling about $700,000 were receiving Institute support on December 1, 
1956. Pending applications for grants in this field amounted to $125,000. 

The past year also saw the beginnings of a new research program on allergy 
and immunology in the Bethesda laboratories of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. Selected to head this program was Dr. Jules Freund, 
of New York, one of the Nation’s most distinguished scientists and an inter- 
nationally recognized authority in the field of immunology. Dr. Freund plans 
to direct research into such areas as investigation of the nature of antigens, the 
formation of antibodies, and the reactions between them; factors related to 
nonspecific immunomechanisms ; and exploration of the basis for hypersensitivity 
of tissues and its importance in disease. 

Allergies afflict an estimated 17 million persons in the United States and rank 
third in prevalence among the chronic diseases. They include such conditions 
as hay fever, asthma, chronic bronchitis, stomach and intestinal disturbances, 
skin disorders, and certain types of headaches. 

A number of problems are of particular interest at present. Evidence is ac- 
cumulating, for example, to indicate that allergies of the disseminated type may 
play a role in the production of such chronic degenerative disorders as the 
cardiovascular and connective tissue diseases. Studies of man’s response to 
repeated exposures to common bacteria such as streptococci to which he may 
have been sensitized at an early age, may help to explain the presence of diseases 
which occur in later years. 

Much also remains to be learned about the increasingly common allergies to 
various drugs, foods, and fibers. And psychosomatic factors in allergy and 
chronic infections have long been recognized but have received little research 
attention. 


ADENOVIRUS VACCINE TRIED OUT SUCCESSFULLY IN NAVAL RECRUITS 


Studies directed toward finding practical preventive measures for some of 
the widely prevalent upper respiratory diseases, which annually cost the Nation 
several billions of dollars, moved steadily forward in the past year. The 
adenovirus vaccine developed by scientists of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases was given its first trial against naturally occurring 
disease. This field test was carried out in cooperation with Navy scientists at 
the Great Lakes Training Station in Chicago. 

Preliminary results, published last summer, showed the vaccine provided sub- 
stantial protection against respiratory illness characterized by fever in the 
4,000 recruits who were inoculated between January and April 1956. The group 
was followed for the occurrence of acute respiratory illness, along with 12,000 
unvaccinated recruits who served as controls. Only one dose of the vaccine was 
given. There were no untoward local or general reactions. The authors con- 
cluded that “the usual interference with military training routine on account 
of acute febrile respiratory illnesses may be reduced by adenovirus vaccines.” 

A similar vaccine trial is presently being carried out by the Army, with the 
cooperation of Institute scientists. Other studies to determine the prevalence 
of adenovirus infections in young children are also being conducted in the 
Washington, D. C., area by the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. The objective of this work is to determine whether an adenovirus 
vaccme prepared for specific use in a pediatric age group would be a practical 
preventive weapon. 

The adenoviruses, formerly known as the APC group, are responsible for 
illnesses of the grippe variety. They do not cause the nonfeverish, runny nose 
infections which most people call the common cold. 

91359—57——_58 
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COXSACKIE VIRUS CRYSTALLIZED FOR FIRST TIME 


The finding of Coxsackie viruses in a large percentage of cases diagnosed as 
nonparalytic poliomyelitis and determined not to be polio after followup studies 
has been one interesting result of work with these viruses at the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. These agents are widespread in the 
population, cause a number of nonfatal illnesses, and often are found in appar- 
ently healthy individuals. The comparative ease with which they can be isolated 
from man aud studied in the laboratory has provided the Institute with an 
unprecedented opportunity to study the basic nature of small viruses that are 
biologically similar, and also to develop new methods for mass sampling for 
viruses, useful in learning more about the occurrence of these small viruses in 
nature, specifically in man. The methods developed have been readily available 
for the studies of adenoviruses and salivary gland viruses discussed elsewhere 
in this report. 

Another notable advance in the work at the Institute with the Coxsackie 
viruses was the first crystallization of this virus. The pure virus crystals were 
obtained in a series of manipulations employing muscle tissue obtained from 
thousands of mice over a period of 5 months. The mice had been infected 
with the A-10 strain of virus. The final crystallization of purified virus material 
yielded less than two-tenths of a grain by weight of crystals. Purification of 


viruses opens up new opportunities to study their chemical makeup and im- 
munological reactions. 


COXSACKIE VIRUSES “TRAINED” TO ATTACK CANCER CELLS IN RATS 


It is the nature of viruses to live within and utilize and destroy the cells they 
parasitize, and certain strains of the Coxsackie viruses were observed to have a 
predeliction for human cancer cells growing in test-tube cultures. Here the 
virus multiplied rapidly and destroyed the tumor tissues. Investigators of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases were able to “train”—or. 
more specifically, to select out—strains of Coxsackie viruses particularly capable 
of destroying living human cancers growing in rats. 

The “capable” virus is the one that penetrates and utilizes the cell best, and 
thus is able to multiply rapidly. By passing strains of Coxsackie through one 
tumor after another, the researchers eventually had a colony composed mostly 
of the viruses that had reproduced best—that is, of viruses most effective 
against the cells of this particular cancer. 

The rat-human tumor system provided the nearest practicable means for 
studying the oncolytic (cancer destroying) action of viruses on a living, “solid” 
cancer. The growth of such a tnmor is more vigorous than the growth of cancer 
cells in a test-tube tissue culture. The rats were irradiated and/or cortisoned 
to modify the life processes that might have rejected implants of human cancer 
tissue, which grew to large size in the abdomens of the rats. The method 
provides a readily available laboratory method which makes possible extensive 
studies on uniform, growing cancers. When large doses of the “trained” Coxsackie 
viruses were injected, the human cancers were rapidly consumed until hardly a 
trace of them remained, while cancers in uninoculated rats 
luxuriantly. 


were growing 


There remain a number of problems in acquiring oncolytic viruses capable of 
killing the yigorous, rapidly prepagating tumor cells in the solid milien of 
the living cancer patient before or in spite of the body's defensive tactics. There 
have been no cures by the virus method; it is a tool for research at this point 
of development. (lhemotherapy of cancer is a more familiar method of attempt- 
ing to destroy a cancer; virotherapy is not so far removed, in concept, from this 
method. Virus mweuns poison. The objective here is to develop a self-propa- 
gating poison against cancer cells growing in humans. Further extensive 
research will be required to determine whether or not such a method can be 
developed to a point of clinical usefulness. 


SALIVARY GLAND VIRUS MAY BE IMPLICATED IN DEGENERATIVE DISEASE 


During 1956. researchers at the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases became interested in a group of viruses classified as the salivary gland 
viruses when they found these organisms associated in adenoid tissue with a 
group of adenoviruses. They isolated adenoviruses from the top layer of tissue 
cells in diseased adenoids, and salivary gland virus from the cells of underlying 
tissue, and herpes virus from other cells. In studying this “invasion in depth,” 
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the scientists became involved in an area of research of apparent primary im- 
portance because of the implications that such latent viruses may have a role in 
the development of degenerative diseases heretofore described vaguely as “bio- 
chemical processes.” 

Salivary gland virus was first recovered from diseased salivary glands at 
uutopsy by an Institute grantee at the Washington University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis, and has since been found in diseased adenoids, kidneys, brain, liver, 
and oceasionally in apparently healthy organs. The researchers hypothesize that 
salivary gland virus may be triggered by some as-yet-unknown condition into 
attacking man’s vital or nonvital organs, and then retreats for later return 
engagements. Cumulative damage could account for some forms of heart disease, 
cancer, or mental illnesses. 

The Institute has developed and is employing new procedures for unmasking 
such latent viruses. These procedures involve obtaining virus from diseased 
human tissue, inoculating the infectious material into tissue cultyres growing 
in test tubes, and observing the effect of the virus upon human cells in this tissue. 

The work with salivary gland virus at the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases has included large-scale serological surveys of various popu- 
lation groups to determine prevalence of this microorganism. These studies 
reveal that by middle-age, 4 out of 5 people have been challenged by salivary 
gland virus. The earlier concept of salivary gland virus infection had been that 
it was primarily an infection of infancy, but Institute scientists demonstrated 
this infection in all age groups. Further studies will be directed toward clarify- 


ing the relationship of salivary gland virus infection to certain diseases, such as 
pneumonias of infancy. 


FRACTIONATION STUDIES AIMED AT PURIFYING BIOLOGIC PRODUCTS 


Despite advances in public health through immunization, much room remains 
for improvement in the hiclogical products now in use. Vaccines developed 
against certain infections diseases have often proved toxic, producing un- 
desirable side reactions, and have often bad questionable immunizing power. 
This has emphasized two things: the importance of developing new techniques 
for isolating the effective antigen (the microbial component vaccines which pro- 
tects against disease) in a rensonable degree of purity: and the need for in- 
creasing the amount of inununizing material obtainable from a given amount of 
killed microorganisms. 

Important progress in this area has recently been reported by scientists of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 


In their studies of various 
kinds of microbial cell 
hy 


, they found that extraction with a chemical or disruption 
y physical methods produced two fractions: one containing the cell protoplasm, 
the other containing the cell walls. 

The cell walls proved to be the fraction which protects against disease. When 
these walls are broken up by the action of ether or by physical disruption, the 
surface available increases markedly, producing a fraction of superior immuniz- 
ing power. 

These results are not limited to the study of bacterial agents. The scientists 
have also been able to isolate the cell walls of a fungus which is responsible for 
histoplasmosis, a widespread disease often mistaken for tuberculosis. During 
the past year they extended their studies to a common organism which causes 
food poisoning. Here, they were able to show that when the cell walls are sub- 
jected to treatment with ether, the toxic component is liberated, leaving the cell 
wall intact and able to protect experimental animals against infection. Frac- 
tionation methods are also being applied to studies of the causative agent of 
tuberculosis. 

The results obtained in this work emphasize the importance of developing 
simple, practical methods for the harvesting of purified materials for production 
of vaccines. They also suggest that many opportunities still remain for re- 
fining and improving the biological products which safeguard the Nation’s health. 


ADVANCES IN BASIC STUDIES OF CELLS GROWING IN TEST-TUBE CULTURES 


Since 1949, when Enders end his associates at Harvard University first demon- 
strated a practical method for growing poliomyelitis virus in the test tube, tissue 
culture has become a major tool in the study of infectious diseases and in funda- 
mental studies of cell processes. In the development of basic knowledge con- 
cerning tissue culture methods, a scientist of the National Institute of Allergy 
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and Infectious Diseases has played a leading role. The main objective of his 
studies has been to define the specific growth requirements of various kinds of 
cells grown in the test tube. 

In working out the nutritional requirements of 20 types of normal and cancer 
cells, including 18 human strains, the scientist has shown that the number of 
amino acids (the building blocks of proteins) needed by individual cells appre- 
ciably exceeds that required by the organism as a whole. Or what may appear 
to be a paradox, that the whole requires less than its individual parts. 

Among the 27 substances thus far determined essential for the survival and 
growth of such cells as normal human liver, bone marrow and conjunctiva, and 
a variety of cancer cells, are 13 amino acids and 8 vitamins, including inositol, 
1 of the least understood of the vitamins. 

In man, there is no evidence of an inositol requirement. The demonstration 
of the importance of this substance is complicated by the possibility that it is 
synthesized by microorganisins in miun’s intestinal tract: that it may result 
from partial biosynthesis: or that its effects may depend on the presence or 
absence of other B vitamins. 

In another study by the same investigator, the nutritional requirements for 
growing poliomyelitis virus in HeLa cells (a standard cell line widely used in 
virus studies) were investigated. The results showed that formation of virus re- 
quires three essential factors in the culture medium: glucose, glutamine, and salts. 
Without these substances, HeLa cells could synthesize only meager amounts of 
polio virus, even if the medium contained all the other growth factors needed 
for normal cell activities. With these substances alone, essentially normal 
amounts of virus were formed. 

By adding glucose alone to a medium containing cells deprived of glucose and 
glutamine for a stated period prior to virus inoculation, the scientist was able 
to boost virus output one-hundred-and-seventy-fold. The addition of giutamine 
alone caused an average two-thousand-fold increase, And the addition of both 
these chemicals resulted in a forty-thousand-fold increase in virus furuiatiou 

On the question of how, precisely, glucose and glutamine are utilized, the 
scientist believes the most reasonable hypothesis is that the chemicals are used 
for viral synthesis either as sources of energy, as precursors for synthesis of 
viral nucleic acid, or both. 


The knowledge uncovered by this scientist’s intensive studies in the last few 
years promises to extend greatly the usefulness of tissue culture, a technique 
which has already revolutionized the study of virus diseases and provided a 
major weapon for cancer research. 


CREATION OF SYNTHETIC VACCINES FORESEEN BY IMMUNOCHEMISTS 


University of Wisconsin biochemists, grantees of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, report studies that represent a bold approach 
toward solving virus immunization problems. 

With various synthetic polypeptide compounds they have been able to inhibit 
multiplication of mumps and influenza B viruses in chick embryos, and have 
demonstrated that some of these polypeptides and polypeptidyl proteins incite 
the formation of antibodies in rabbits. This is considered by immunochemists 
a very exciting discovery. 

A preliminary announcement on this work, published in a scientific journal in 
France (where scientists of the Pasteur Institute in Paris have been collaborat- 
ing in the studies), indicates that it is now possible to foresee the possibility 
of preparing synthetic vaccines from synthetic polypeptides. Since these ‘*manu- 
factured” compounds contain two or more of the amino acids that are basic 
building blocks for proteins, the principal constitutents of cell protoplasm, per- 
haps it is not surprising that these synthetic polypeptides intercede at the 
cellular level against viruses. 

Apparently, the manufactured compounds incite different types of antibodies, 
depending upon which amino acid residues were combined with peptides to form 
the synthetic polypeptides. The investigators theorize that inhibition of virus 
multiplication results from use of these polypeptides to block the receptor sites 
through which the virus combines with susceptible host cells. This could be 
either at the surface of the virus or at the surface of the host cell, literally a 
“walling off” to interfere with the spread of a virus infection. 
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LESS VIRULENT TYPHUS STRAINS USED IN NEW VACCINE TRAILS 


At Tulane University a grantee of the National Institue of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases reports increasing evidence during the past year of a strain 
of weakened typhus organism (Rickettsia prowazeki) that is safe to inoculate 
and will confer significant immunity against typhus for at least 3 years and 
probably considerably longer. Called type E, this attenuated form of the 
Rickettsia has been used in vaccine given to more than 17,000 persons in South 
America with no single known instance of truly serious illness resulting. It 
appears to be more effective than the so-called killed organism vaccines, and 
safer than inocula made of the live Rickettsia, modified by cold or oil or some 
other substance, but sometimes capable of causing unmodified inoculation 
typhus. 

Definitive data on the effectiveness of the new vaccine against naturally 
occurring typhus is now being obtained through use of the protective agent in 
Peru for inoculations of Andean Indians. Among this Indian population typhus 
is highly endemic. Preliminary results offer much promise as to its superior 
effectiveness and safety over other types of typhus vaccine. 


EGYPTIAN SCHOOLCHILDREN PROTECTED IN RESEARCH ON SNAIL-BORNE DISEASES 


The year marked the end of formal participation by the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases in the Egyptian schistosomiasis (bilharziasis) 
control demonstration carried out through the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The results of this project in Egypt have been highly successful, and 
the Government of Egypt last year asked for an extension of the United States 
Public Health Service technical aid. This continued assistance was regarded 
as a transition toward local authorities taking over the work. The goal in 
such public health technical assistance is to help other countries to help them- 
selves in a way that will lead toward improved world health and mutual benefit. 

With international travel increasing and thousands of persons infected with 
the worm-parasite of schistosomiasis crossing our borders, including returning 
troops, the Public Health Service began the control studies in 1943 at the request 
of the military. The Egyptian project has evolved from the experience of 
USPHS in methods of snail eradication. Since snails are hosts to the parasite, 
snail eradication is equivalent to schistosomiasis control. 

gypt is one of the areas where the disease is a major health problem. Eighty 
to &5 percent of the people are infected. The Nile and hundreds of miles of 
associated irrigation canals provide breeding grounds for the snails that are 
essential for development of the parasites. From the water where they emerge, 
these parasites are able to penetrate the skin of a human and begin their destruc- 
tive life cycle, during which their attack upon vital organs may lead to death 
or disability in many different forms. 

The recent demonstrations in Egypt by scientists of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases indicated how the snails may best be killed by 
applications of sodium pentachlorophenate (a commercial weedkiller) to the 
waterways. <A survey of schoolchildren in the control area, undertaken a year 
after the trial began, showed a reduction of 8 percent in the incidence of schisto- 
somiasis. The investigators believe that as Egypt takes over full operation of 
this snail-killing project, it will be possible within 5 years to reduce the incidence 
of schistosomiasis in schoolchildren from its previous level of 52 percent to less 


than & pereent. The project also may serve as a model for control work in similar 
areas 


FRACTIONATOR INCREASES POTENTIAL FOR STOCKPILING VITAL BLOOD PLASMA 


Grantees of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Philadelphia, announced at a 1956 meeting of specialists on 
blood transfusion »nd storage that a new method may make it possible for a 
person safely to donate blood plasma as often as 50 times a year, instead of the 
5 times considered safe by conventional methods. These researchers have been 
experimenting with a blood-collecting method called plasmapheresis which may 
enable the United States to vastly increase its potential for stockpiling vital 
blood plasma. 

As a pint of blood is removed from the donor, it is processed through a machine 
developed by the late Edwin Cohn of Harvard, internationally known for his 
fractionation studies of blood. The lighter part, plasma, is retained, while the 
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heavier part, including the red and white corpuscles, is put back into the donor. 
Return of these cells (which do not keep well and are discarded by ordinary 
plasma banks) enables the donor to recover his strength more rapidly. With 
this new method, volunteers have been able each to give 26 pints of blood during 
the past year—or once every other week—without ill effects. 

Physicians who keep close check on the physical condition of the volunteers 
believe that under the new method it would be safe for a normal individual to 
give as many as 50 pints of blood a year. The blood “fractionator” is experi- 
mental and is not in commercial production. If the new method proves to be 
safe for large-scale use, a few thousand professional donors could supply the 
same amount of plasma now pooled by hundreds of thousands of irregular 
donors, and the professionals might be screened for safety against diseases, such 
as serum hepatitis, and could be immunized against a number of diseases to 
provide ready made disease-fighting antibodies in the transfused blood plasma. 


DETOXIFYING ISONIAZID IN CHEMOTHERAPY OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Isoniazid is used widely in the therapy of human tuberculosis, but the toxicity 
of this drug, and of several others used in TB treatment, is a limiting factor. 
The National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases has carried out a 
number of studies of chemicals that might be used in combination with the 
therapeutic drugs to lessen their toxic effect. 

One of the most promising of the detoxifying agents in recent trials is glycer- 
in. When glycerin was used instead of water as a solvent for isoniazid there 
were significantly higher survival rates of mice receiving various dosage levels 
of isoniazid. When introduced in combination, isoniazid and glycerin were more 
effective against Mycobacterium tuberculosis in the test tube than when admin- 
istered separately as individual chemicals. The investigators feel that these 
results suggest a possible advantage in using appropriate concentrations of 
glycerin as a solvent, experimentally, in the isoniazid chemotherapy of tuber- 
culosis in humans. <A _ streptomycin and glycerin combination also shows 
promise. 

The new antibiotic, cycloserine, of .current interest in the treatment of human 
tuberculosis, was employed in combination with isoniazid in mice. Unexpect- 
edly, cycloserine permitted the mice to tolerate almost double the amount of 
isoniazid which was lethal per se. 


ANTIBODIES TO CANINE DISTEMPER VIRUS FOUND IN HUMANS 


A grantee of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases has dem- 
onstrated a neutralizing substance against canine distemper virus in human 
serum, where it is found at a high level in the gamma globulin fraction. 

If it is assumed that the ability of human serum to neutralize canine distemper 
virus represents a true antibody response, it then becomes possible to postulate 
that we are dealing with a widely prevalent infection of man. The infection may 
be benign or entirely inapparent, perhaps with important clinical disease on 
occasion. 

The neutralizing substance is transmitted via the placenta from the mother 
to the newborn infant. It is lost by the 6th month and reappears in the popula- 
tion between the 2d and 10th years of life. It reaches an incidence of almost 
100 percent in adults. 

This study is being carried out by an investigator with Children’s Hospital in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He reports that evidence so far available indicates that the neu- 
tralizing substance has the properties of a true antibody formed in response to 
an as yet unidentified infection with an agent identical to or closely resembling 
canine distemper virus. 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES ON THE PROPERTIES AND EFFECTS OF DRUGS 


One of the Nation’s leading authorities on the pharmacology of drugs, particu- 
larly those employed against tuberculosis, is conducting an important series 
of studies at Christ Hospital Institute of Medical Research in Cincinnati. His 
tuberculosis investigations have been carried out in monkeys and concern funda- 
mental aspects of tuberculous infections, together with the effects of antitubercu- 
lous drugs in various doses, singly and in combinations. 

As a result of these extended studies, which are supported by a grant from the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, the clinical management 
of tuberculosis, in general, is just beginning to utilize pharmacologic rather 
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than essentially trial-and-error principles in determining dosage and administra- 
tion of available drugs. 

In another study, this investigator has demonstrated that pyrimethamine, an 
antimalarial drug recently found useful in treating certain blinding eye dis- 
vases, can—when employed in large doses—produce certain lesions in bone mar- 
row, blood cells, bladder, spleen, and adrenal cortex. He was also able to show 
that these lesions can be prevented by simultaneous administration of either of 
the two B vitamins: folic acid and the citrovorum factor. 


SYSTEM FOR ANTIBODIES TRANSPLANTED TO CLINICAL CENTER PATIENT 


Researchers of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases have 
been studying patients with hypogammaglobulinemia at the Clinical Center, and 
have made notable progress during the past year in employing this disease to 
elucidate the mechanisms by which antibodies are produced. Hypogammaglobu- 
linetnia offers an ideal opportunity for studying the body’s systems for immunity 
because the lack of antibodies characteristic of the disease enables measurement 
ot production once a system has been “installed” for making them. This system 
{several sections of lymph node tissue) was transplanted to a hypogamma- 
globulinemic patient from her sister who was undergoing an operation for another 
condition. The tissue lived and functioned for about 6 months. Findings thus 
far Suggest that human lymphoid tissue normally responds with remarkable 
speed, versatility, and production capacity to a challenge from an invading 
organism, even when the organism is weakened and modified, as in the vaccines 
used in these experiments to elicit the response from the research patient. 

The Institute researchers also have been studying four other hypogamma- 
globulinemic patients at the Clinical Center during the past 2 years. (Only 
about 25 cases of the adult form and 70 cases of the childhood form of this 
disease have been reported in medical literature. ) 

Hypogammaglobulinemia bears the same relationship to the immune mechan- 
ism that diabetes does to carbohydrate metabolism, and patients with the gamma 
globulin dysfunction are cooperating in studies to provide fundamental data on 
the distribution, the metabolism, the mode of action, and the synthesis of gamma 
globulins and antibodies. 

Increased understanding of the basic mechanisms of the body’s own defense 
system is an important step toward prevention of disease, the ultimate goal of 
medical research. 


CAUSES OF EPIDEMIC DIARRHEA IN INFANTS AND NEWBORN 


Several Michigan investigators employing a grant from the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases have been clarifying the cause and course of 
diarrhea in infants. Little definitive information has hitherto been available on 
the precise organisms and mode of transmission of this disease, which may 
spread rapidly from infant to infant in a nursery, and may have a case fatality 
ranging up to 40 percent. Though sporadic in occurrence, outbreaks are widely 
prevalent and are not limited to any area of the country. 

Using the facilities of the child research center of Michigan and the depart- 
ment of pediatrics and microbiology of Wayne University College of Medicine, 
the researchers have studied actual epidemics of diarrhea of the newborn, and 
have conducted laboratory work. Among their findings, they have described 
for the first time a type of FE. coli organism that was the cause of an extensive 
nursery epidemic. Studies of the epidemic further revealed that such outbreaks 
may be prolonged by infants who recover from symptoms of the disease after 
antibiotic therapy, but still excrete infective organisms and remain a source of 
cross-infection. 

In rapidly expanding research in this area, the Michigan investigators have 
proceeded to develop tests to determine the presence of the Z, coli, to study other 
organisms, such as viral agents, involved in the diarrheas, and to clarify the 
mechanisms of immunology in young infants. 


DEMONSTRATION OF POLIO INFECTION IN A NEWBORN INFANT 


During the past year, scientists of the National Institute of Allergy and Infee- 
tious Diseases reported isolation of type I poliomyelitis virus from an infant 
born at the time his mother was in a respirator suffering from acute poliomye 
litis. This is believed to be the first time that a subclinical or inapparent infec- 
tion with poliomyelitis has been demonstrated in a newborn infant. Followup 
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blood tests established conclusively that both mother and child had been infected 
with type I virus. 

Virus was demonstrated in the mother’s stool specimen collected 2 days before 
delivery. In the infant, virus was isolated from a rectal swab taken at delivery. 
The scientists also succeeded in demonstrating virus from placental tissues. 
These findings strongly suggest exposure to the virus at some time during ‘the 
period of pregnancy. The infant’s growth and development since birth have 
been normal. 

The results of this study contradict beliefs advanced over the years about the 
complete immunity of the fetus to maternal poliomyelitis as well as marked 
resistance of the infant to the disease after birth, whether or not the mother 
was afflicted. The validity of these concepts has been viewed with increasing 
suspicion in recent vears. 


GERM-FREE FACILITY INSTALLED AT NIH—-RESEARCH UNDERWAY 


In October 1956, a scientist of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases performed a caesarean operation on a guinea pig under sterile condi- 
tions and delivered 5 young into a germ-free rearing unit. This was the initial 
germ-free attempt employing the ingenious equipment for this work recently 
installed at NIH after several years of planning. The first attempt to produce 
germ-free guinea pigs at NIH and to maintain them germ-free for an extended 
period of time was successful. 

Currently, the Institute is trying to establish Trichomonas vaginalis infections 
in germ-free guinea pigs. This protozoan parasite is associated with a variable 
clinical picture in women, ranging from infection without symptoms to marked 
vaginitis. The bacterial flora is undoubtedly a factor in such infections. Thus, 
it has been difficult to assess the virulence of the trichomonad and to establish 
whether there are strain differences associated with the variable pathology. A 
study of the parasite in a host without the presence of bacteria may provide 
information on this disease. 

The investigators plan, in another study, to follow the progress and develop- 
ment of parasitic intestinal nematodes. Certain of these worm-parnsites may 
gain entry into the host by burrowing through the skin and migrating through 
such tissues as the lungs. Host specificity is quite marked in such species— 
that is, they are able to survive only under the favorable conditions provided 
by a certain type host—and penetrating nematode larvae may be stopped by 
defenses at various sites in the body of a host that is not its “normal” habitat. 
Inasmuch as the germ-free animal would, theoretically, provide an immunologi- 
eally inexperienced host, it could supply information in the broad area of host 
specificity and natural resistance. The investigators will observe whether the 
nematode is able to penetrate to the intestines of the germ-free animal without 
effective resistance, since this animal has had no microbiological “battle ex- 
perience.” 

Cooperative work with the Laboratory of Bacteriology, University of Notre 
Dame (LOBUND), including training of NIAID scientists, and assistance in 
planning for the new germ-free facility at Bethesda (expected eventually to 
comprise some 30 germ-free chambers), has enabled the NIH to take the first 
steps toward making a significant and continuing contribution to germ-free 
research, along with other agencies participating in the nationwide advance along 
this front. 

The focal point of early germ-free research by NIAID at LOBUND was the 
organism causing amebic dysentery, and continuing cooperative investigations 
are developing significant findings about the ameba-bacteria relationship in 
amebiasis. When NIAID scientists inoculated this ameba into the intestines of 
germ-free guinea pigs, they found it apparently could not survive in this sterile 
environment. Since, however, the ameba is hard to culture in a sterile environ- 
ment in a test tube, this was not surprising. It grows well along with certain 
bacteria in a test tube culture; so the scientists gave animals some bacteria, 
E. coli or A. aerogenes, before infecting their intestines with amebas. Ulcerative 
amebiasis was thus produced. 

A recent step in this research has been to see if the bacteria are always neces- 
sary to help the amebas produce disease, or whether other conditions or ma- 
terials can be substituted for them. When heat-treated preparations of bacteria 
or certain of their products were given to germ-free guinea pigs before and after 
inoculation with amebas, ulcerative amebiasis was again produced. 
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In another of the NIAID-LOBUND cooperative studies, a parasitological 
survey of Notre Dame’s germ-free animals was carried out. The results showed 
that the rats, mice, guinea pigs, aud chickens were entirely negative in that they 
did not in any instance demonstrate the presence of animal parasites. How- 
ever, examinations of a limited number of dogs revealed the presence of nematode 
parasites despite the fact that such animals were demonstrated to be bacteria- 
free. This condition could be prevented if the donor animals were known to be 
parasite-free prior to and during the pregnancy. 

The increase in germ-free grants and grant proposals at NIH is one indication 
of the growing interest shown by other institutions in this type of research. 

One recently approved grant (to the Syracuse University Research Institute) 
will make possible studies on the design, construction, and evaluation of low 
cost plywood apparatus for obtaining, rearing, and handling germ-free monkeys. 
This work is for a future study involving germ-free monkeys, which will be 
contaminated with known pure cultures of micro-organisms, in order to deter- 
mine certain aspects of the biologic role of individual intestina! micro-organisms. 

Another active NIAID grant (to LOBUND) will make use of germ-free animals 
in attempts to isolate and characterize agents which are related to the group of 
diseases ordinarily classified as the common cold. 


FARMER BENEFIT IN RESEARCH ON HOST-VIRUS RELATIONSHIP 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, a grantee of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases has been studying host reaction to chronic viral parasit- 
ism. .Secores of virus diseases are known today, and an increasing number of 
new viruses are being discovered. The Cornell investigator is employing as 
experimental subjects some of the important food-producing animals, and re- 
search on the mechanisms of viral diseases thus may indirectly help the farmer. 
Mastitis, a leading cause of poor milk production by dairy cows, can be produced 
experimentally by the Miyagaicanelia bovis microorganism, and this virus is 
presently under study. 

In very young calves, for example, the researcher demonstrated that with- 
holding one of the important food elements results in extreme susceptibility 
to virus attack. The studies also have indicated that the animals harbor viruses 
in their intestines for months after infection seems to have subsided. 

Most advances in clinical medicine which save human lives represent the 
application of knowledge initially obtained in animal work. Conversely, the 
benefits for public health which may result from better understanding of virus- 
host relationships through these New York studies may be accompanied by extra 
dividends for the farmer in healthier livestock and better production. 


STUDIES IN RATS SEEKS CAUSE OF ALLERGIC ENCEPHALITIS 


At the University of Louisville, Ky.. a grantee of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases is undertaking research that may-aid in under- 
standing the mechanisms involved in a number of diseases such as multiple 
sclerosis, paralyses as complications of infectious diseases, and also paralysis 
that follows in some cases of vaccination against rabies. The common factor 
in all these conditions is damage to the sheath that surrounds nerve fiber. 
Studies of experimentally induced nerve damage of this type in animals have 
suggested that an allergic reaction may be involved in all these human diseases. 

The Kentucky scientist is investigating experimental allergic encephalitis 
(injury of the brain and spinal cord) in laboratory animals. Injection of these 
animals produces acute encephalitis with regularity and uniformity. In the 
Kentucky experiments the rat provides a working model for the kind of proc- 
esses that may lie behind the development of a number of diseases. If a specific 
material can be shown to be responsible for such reactions in the rat, the isola- 
tion of this antigen would be of value in understanding acute and chronic forms 
of diseases that involve nerve sheath damage in man, and might lead to methods 
for prevention and cure. 


LIFE CYCLE OF NEMATODE REPRODUCED FOR FIRST TIME IN TEST TUBE 


In studies of the nutritional requirements of certain parasitic worms, scien- 
tists of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases have succeeded 
in cultivating in the test tube for the first time a nematode parasite of a verte- 
brate through its entire life cycle. 
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In normal development this parasite, Nippostrongylum miris, as a filariform 
or third stage larva invades the skin of its host, the rat, and migrates to the 
lung where it feeds and grows. It molts to a fourth stage, migrates to the 
small intestine and finally molts to an adult. It is this cycle of growth which 
has now been duplicated in the test tube from egg to adult under bacteria-free 
conditions. 

The scientists have also determined the vitamin requirements for nematode 
growth and differentiation, and have developed a partially defined medium for 
the cultivation of the free-living stages of this parasite. 

The significance of this work rests in the fact that studies can now be made 
with parasites exposed to a predetermined environment uncomplicated by the 
bacteria normally found in the rat intestine. Such research may also help to 
explain clinical and pathological effects of nematode infections in humans and 
lead to better diagnosis and treatment. 


ULTRAVIOLET IRRADIATION TO INACTIVATE VIRUS IN POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


Inactivating viruses used in vaccines so that the microorganisms will stimu- 
late an immune reaction but will not multiply and cause disease in the host is 
often a difficult process, and research is continually directed toward improved 
methods for rendering viruses noninfective and for making vaccines more stable 
and more protective. 

Studies of inactivating poliomyelitis virus by ultraviolet irradiation are being 
conducted by a group of scientists employing facilities of the Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago, with grant support from the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. The studies have been carried out in 3,000 children 
residing in Morgan County, Ill. 

Ultraviolet-irradiated poliomyelitis vaccine, free of active virus, was found to 
be capable of stimulating satisfactory levels of neutralizing antibodies against 
all three types of poliomyelitis virus in young children. A booster dose of the 
vaccine administered about a year after primary immunization effectively stimu- 
lated rises in antibody levels. 

All of the children who received ultraviolet-irradiated vaccine have thus 
far been apparently immune to poliomyelitis, but the investigators feel that final 
eonclusions cannot be drawn as yet, since those exposed could have escaped the 
paralytic disease by chance. Further observations will be necessary before the 
comparative advantages of this type of vaccine can be clearly defined. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS AS A FACTOR IN ASSISTANCE TO INFECTION 


Mice exposed to or inoculated with polio and herpes simplex viruses are more 
likely to die from the infection if they have previously been under chronic emo- 
tional stress and anxiety, according to findings by University of California inves- 
tigators, whose studies are supported by a research grant from the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. The experiments in this interesting 
but relatively unexplored field not only showed a significant increase in death 
rates for the “stressed’”’ mice over control animals, but also indicated that sur- 
vival time is in direct ratio to the length of the stress period. 

One of the situations of stress required mice to jump a barrier repeatedly in 
response to a light-buzzer signal in order to avoid electrical shock. 

It has been evident to medical scientists for some time that there are factors 
other than specific immunity involved in the degree of susceptibility to infectious 
diseases. Emotional stress is known to have a bearing on susceptibility, but 
whether there is a positive or negative influence is not known, nor is it clear 
to what degree and in what manner psychological stresses affect susceptibility. 
Even less is known of possible relationships between emotional disturbances and 
activation of infective micro-organisms that often are found dormant or latent in 
apparently healthy individuals. 

The grantees plan additional studies to determine whether tranquilizing drugs 
will change the statistics. Other virus agents and bacterial organisms will be 
tested and larger experimental animals will be used for comparative tests. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM OF ANTIBIOTIC-RESISTANT MICROORGANISMS 


Resistant microbes are causing a gradual but significant reduction in the ef- 
fectiveness of antibiotics. Some organisms, notably staphylococci, are more 
likely to have resistant varieties than others, and several investigators have 
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found that a high proportion of staphs “native” to the environment of hospitals 
have become resistant to penicillin. 

At Harvard University an internationally known microbiologist is employing a 
grant from the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases to study 
this broad problem, and a number of significant findings are evolving from the 
investigations he is directing; for example, the demonstration that there is con- 
siderable difference in response of staphylococci to exposure to different anti- 
biotics, used separately and in combinations. Resistance developed regularly 
and rapidly with streptomycin, penicillin, and erythromycin, and somewhat less 
regularly with terramycin, and least with chloramphenicol. When used in com- 
binations, those pairs which included chloramphenicol produced the longest de- 
lay and greatest depression of the resistance. 

In one study recently reported by the Harvard group, based on work at Boston 
City Hospital, the data suggests that there is no definite evidence of antagonism 
of certain antibiotics—such as erythromycin and penicillin “G’”—when used in 
combination. This work has shown that the antagonism observed in reported 
experiments may be due only to different rates at which the drugs are absorbed 
by the body. Obviously, there can be much advantage in using combinations of 
antibiotics, so that there is less chance of failing to control a strain of microbes 
resistant to one of them; thus it is important to rule out findings which might 
discourage use of a beneficial compound. 


NEuROLOGY AND BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. PEARCE BAILEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY 
SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Neurology and blindness activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to neurology and blindness, [$18,650,000] $78,- 
887,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate | $18,650,000 | $18,887,000 | $18, 887, 000 
Additions Comparative transfer from “General research and | | | 
services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service” . ; +50, 000 0 0 
Deductions: Unohligated balance, estimated savings 900, 000 | 0 | 0 
Total obligation | 17,890, 000 18, 887.000 | 18, 887.000 
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1957 appropriation 1958 budget esti- 1958 House allow - 
| mate ance 
Description ‘The - 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
Ae ee i ee Ire ee teres ot 
1. Grants: | 
(2) Grants for research projects_____|__..._-- $9, 130,000 |__...._- | $9,750,000 |_...__.- $9, 750, 000 
(6) Research fellowships. pacer 500, 000 |..------ 500, 000 |....--.- 500, 000 
et, I I Sooo oo naw ecraeatenuamee 3, 750, 000 }_...-.-- 3, 750, 000 }...----- 3, 750, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research. _-.-_.---...-.._-..--. 225 | 3,868,000 242 | 4,315.000 242 4,315, 000 
(b) Review and approv: il of grants_- 23 310, 000 23 321, 000 23 321, 000 
(c) Training activities. ..........-- 7 50, 000 7 51, 000 7 51, 000 
(d) Administration-.__- eae 10 192, 000 10 200, 000 10 200, 000 
Total obligations _- —— 265 | 17,800, 000 282 | 18, 887, 000 282 | 18,887,000 


Obligations by objects 




















| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 
ie ce 
Total number of permanent positions________- Bde = 265 282 282 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. --| 16 | 17 | 17 
Average number of all employees. - -_-- ‘ Scent 256 272 | 272 
Number of employees at end of year............--.__- 2 | 300 ~ 318 318 
01 Personal services Paina $1, 606, 835 $1, 684, 835 $1, 684, 835 
02 Travel___._- bal ‘i ig dics sia 98, 300 99, 500 99, 500 
03 Transportation of things- 26, 100 26, 100 26, 100 
04 Communication services 10, 800 | 11, 600 11, 600 
05 Rents and utility services : 7 4, 400 4, 400 4, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction... _-- Stirk Aaah de cece 8, 800 19, 300 19, 300 
07 Other contractual services._.......................-.-..- ‘ 77, 800 96, 000 96, 000 
Reimbursements to “General research and services, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
oy : dain LcdanaukGeksca 1, 932, 000 2, 146, 000 2, 146, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ a 313, 600 351, 700 351, 700 
09 Equipment _-_-_-__- Cpi§ Bem 15Gb des than 343, 500 368, 200 368, 200 
1l Grants, subsidies and contributions . 13, 380, 000 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund- <3 0 | 80, 000 80, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments... 4, 700 | 6, 200 | 6, 200 
I a SoMa rena ge ence alan | 17, 806,835 | 18,893,835 18, 893, 835 
Deduct eharges for quarte rs and subsistence 6, 835 | 6, 835 6, 835 
Total obligations - 17, 800, 000 18, 887, 000 | 18, 887, 000 
| 
New positions requested, 1958 
! 
Title Grade Positions |Annual salary 
- — . | | - 
2a. Research: | | 
Scientist ......... @6-28.. ....22. 2 | $15, 140 
ini sections | GS-11 2 | 12, 780 
rons GS-9 ] 5, 440 
Research technician _- | GS-7 1 | 4, 525 
Nurse. nena SiS ; | GS-5 2 | 7, 340 
Research technician- ai a . | GS-5 3 | 1,010 
Clerical assistant... ......- pabesnate eats awn emana civil GS-4 ‘ 2 6,530 
Research technician... ‘ | GS+4 2 6, 830 
Clerical assistant__.._..._- ‘ | GS-3 1 3,175 
Research technician.__--- Gs-3 1 | 3, 175 
Total positions and annual salaries-__-- 17 | 76, 24 
BE OR ico lee vekeis sn ceicshed ; | 10, 445 
= ane 
PeNe GONE. cine cens an 35, 800 


Excludes $3,000 for foreign differential. 
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Summary of changes 





1067 actual: approprigtion....20 2 ide oak ed Sree is $18, 650, 000 
Transfers: Comparative transfer from “General research and 
gervices, NIB" . 2222 cucdtel wld cuss et a Shiedu aa +50, 000 
Wiatimen tell savings. etic i eld Se 2 —$900, 000 
Adjusted 1957 appropriation__._...._..__.._-__--________-__-- 17, 800, 000 
1958 appropriation request._.—...___...-..-....-.-~-----.u-.- 18, 887, 000 
Net. change requested) i wisalice_ toil Salina sitio. 1, 087, 000 
Tien ie “is * seiblesd ey ey had re | be . } a | 
Posi- | Estimate | Posi- | House 
tions | tions | allowance 


| 


For mandatory items: 





| 
Annualization.___- = auiraere ain 6 =seacm geen ean ic een oe $54, 800 |.......- $54, 800 
WONG. co. So cC lc cushsc ed Sd coe we eacnsaeeeee sn5oe 169, 900 |..._-... | 169, 900 
Snolel qegarite . «:.). 6 iiss. -csi-<sceamaingeh-dbhbiodceabee reer | we er | 1, 700 
Pay in excess of 52-week base.........................-.---- ai al i Bh cetisies | 8, 800 
Wage Board__- Oe eee Sian 26,000 | 26, 000 
eae 261, 200 |_ " 261, 200 

For program items: 
DETen OCGTaE CHNUE. — |... cocecw apne chccaeckeueseass 0 620, 000 0 0 
Expansion of research grant program__................_-.--| 0} 0} 0 | 620, 000 
Expansion of direct research program..............--- assed] 17 | 167, 200 | 17 | 167, 200 
Expansion of services furnished centrally_..............---- 0 | 38, 600 | 0 38, 600 
Total change requested_...........-......-.-.- saidduioual +17 1, 087, 000 +17} 1,087,000 

| 





STATEMENT BY Director, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL I)ISEASES 
AND: BLINDNESS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, last year, before this committee, 
I had the honor to report on the research gains of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness in its first full-fledged attack against the 
crippling neurological and sensory disorders. These include more than 200 
diseases. They affect about 20 million Americans. 

These proposals support the intentions of the President in continuing the 
Nation’s attack upon disease through expanding medical research. The House 
of Representatives, in the passage of this appropriation bill, took action to 
change some of the premises upon which these proposals as submitted by the 
President were based. I will comment directly upon those later in the statement. 

This Institute was formed at a time when there was a general awareness 
that a research attack upon the neurological and sensory disorders would pose 
many problems. The Congress understood the nature and scope of these problems 
but, in the face.of them, acted to make possible the launching of the Institute. 
The judgment of the Congress has been demonstrated by the course of events. 
We in the Institute have felt a deep sense of responsibility to use the opportunity 
presented by congressional action to advance every phase of the attack against 
the sensory and neurological disorders. 

The sequence of events over the years has followed a broad strategic plan 
worked out with a group of scientific and lay advisers of the highest caliber. 
Thus far we have been able to deal effectively with one of the most complex 
and delicate problems in seience. This is the mounting of a planned attack 
on disease without reducing the essential freedom of the individual investigator. 

This has been a most stimulating experience for all of us in the Institute 
and for our advisers, and I should like to sketch the story briefly. Then I should 
like to note the state of research in some important areas, including those in 
which we have grounds for considerable optimism and also those in which the 
ultimate goal continues to seem remote. 

Before discussing the progress in 1957 and the budget proposal for 1958, permit 
me to sketch the Institute’s program and budget history. 
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PROGRAM HISTORY 


In August 1950 Congress authorized the establishment of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, the youngest of the National Institutes 
of Health. The period from 1952, when the Institute was first activated with 
an appropriation of $1,250,000, to 1954, when it received its first direct appro- 
priation of $4,500,000, was a period of planning and staffing. 

The period from fiscal 1954 to 1956, when the appropriation was increased to 
$9,861,000 was one of attack on specific vulnerable areas in the field of neurologi- 
eal and sensory disorders—an attack which opened new vistas of knowledge in 
brain. surgery, in the biochemical basis of epilepsy, in regeneration of central 
nervous tissue, and in other basic problems confronting neurological scientists. 
This same period witnessed the Institute’s successful organization of cooperative 
and collaborative projects which produced an effective preventive for retrolental 
fibroplasia, the then most common cause of blindness in infants. The Institute 
also achieved better understanding of the nature and prevalence of multiple 
sclerosis and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (Lou Gehrig’s disease)—problems 
which must be resolved before a fundamental research attack can be mounted. 

The 1954—56 period was one in which—for the first time—there was an oppor- 
tunity to launch a realistic training grants program in order to increase the 
number of neurologists, ophthalmologists, and laboratory scientists, the shortage 
of which was threatening the Institute’s promising potential for developing a 
truly national program. The period was also characterized by special emphasis 
and support by the Congress of particularly neglected areas under the Institute’s 
research responsibility, notably, cerebral palsy and mental retardation. Finally, 
during 1954—56, the Institute developed projects calculated to implement previous 
findings such as testing the effectiveness of glutamine and asparagine in the con- 
trol of epileptic seizures. 

From the beginning of fiscal year 1957, when the Congress appropriated 
$18,650,000, until today, the Institute has continued to pursue the promising 
research leads which its scientists had previously uncovered in epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, and multiple sclerosis. In addition, the Institute has 
implemented certain other parts of its program which received special attention 
from this committee and the Congress. It has enlarged toward full potential its 
graduate training grants program, initiated a promising research program in 
hearing disabilities, and activated its plan for long-term collaborative field investi- 
gation projects. , 

As I stated to you last year, in these long-term collaborative field investigation 
projects, the Institute serves as a central laboratory and coordination center for 
studies which require the collaboration of many institutions and many scientific 
disciplines, both clinical and basic. The first collaborative field investigations, 
organized in fiscal year 1957, were directed toward those crippling conditions— 
cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy, and certain forms of deafness and 
blindness—which arise in infancy and early childhood as the result of adverse 
biological factors (mostly unknown) that operate before, during, or shortly 
after birth (the perinatal period). It is expected that the collaborative field 
investigations of perinatal morbidity, to which I shall refer in more detail later, 
will provide the basic knowledge which is necessary before we can seek effective 
treatment or prevention of many types of cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and 
other tragic aftermaths of the perinatal period. 

In the development of its new programs for fiscal year 1957, the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has had the benefit of expert counsel 
from professional leaders and societies throughout the world. We have also 
had the interest and support of the many fine voluntary health organizations 
dedicated to the welfare of neurological patients. Through the National Com- 
mittee for Research in Neurological Disorders, the Institute has continued its 
close liaison with constituent members: United Cerebral Palsy, the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, National Epilepsy League, Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciations of America, the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
National Association for Retarded Children, Society for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, and the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

In reviewing the Institute’s program trends in fiscal year 1957, it is logical to 
proceed into a consideration of sound program policy and needs for fiscal year 
1958. Since 1952 there has been a gradual shift of emphasis from the snecific to 
the more general type of research attack—from a narrow to a broader program 
design. First, there was the “tooling up” for a pinpointed research attack on 
specific vulnerable areas: then the attack and its rewards. Next came badly 
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needed support for specific projects which eventually evolved into support for 
wider spectra of disease and, in 1957, rose to a peak in the broad collaborative 
projects on the early life cycle of man, the perinatal period. 

In view of this evolutionary process, it is my feeling that 1958 is a critical 
period in which we should pause, take stock, and consolidate our broader pro- 
gram gains while retaining that flexibility which permits the pursuit of specific 
breakthroughs when and where they occur. 

I shall develop this theme further, but first allow me to review briefly some 
of the Institute’s achievements during the past year. These may best be pre- 
sented by relating them specifically to disease categories. 


Cerebral palsy 


The condition which most of us label as cerebral palsy has been attributed 
to numerous causes, among them hereditary factors, malformation of the brain, 
disease or injury to the mother, prematurity, deprivation of oxygen (anoxia), 
and mechanical injury at birth. ' 

In one type of cerebral palsy, kernicterus, we have managed to relate the 
disease specifically to blood incompatibility (the Rh factor) and—to a consid- 
erable extent—the disease in newborn babies can now be prevented by multiple 
transfusions. 

During the past year, some important clues as to the relationship between 
anoxia (lack of oxygen) and cerebral palsy have been developed in experiments 
with guinea pigs which were asphyxiated, resuscitated, and observed. A close 
correlation was found between the degree of asphyxia and the severity of 
the neuromuscular damage once the guinea pigs were resuscitated. In pre- 
vious experiments, it had been established that, following the resuscitation, 
the guinea pigs underwent a series of twitchings of the muscles of the face and 
limbs not unlike the overt symptoms of cerebral palsy in humans. 

On the clinical side, efforts to relate cerebral palsy in humans to the bio- 
logic state of the mother during pregnancy are going forward both at the In- 
stitute and through various grantee projects. One Institute scientist, on the 
basis of a study of 48 absorbed embryos with cerebral abnormalities, has been 
able to determine—in more than half of the 43 cases studied—that the ab- 
normalities were positively or probably associated with the clinical state of the 
mother during pregnancy. The establishment of the relationship is of con- 
siderable importance. 

Last year, Congress made available funds for the launching of a planned ex- 
perimental program using the rhesus monkey. The rhesus monkey lends it- 
self particularly well to studies in the cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and 
allied disease areas. It is easier to get a brain-wave recording from a monkey 
than from a rat or a guinea pig. Further, a baby rhesus monkey can learn 
certain problems when it is 5 days old and can then be tested for deficits in 
learning ability caused by adverse factors deliberately induced during the pre- 
natal period—factors such as nutritional deficiencies and infections. 

The experimental program involving rhesus monkeys is now underway. A 
laboratory of perinatal physiology has been established in Puerto Rico in col- 
laboration with the University of Puerto Rico and a free-range colony of 
monkeys has been acquired on an offshore island. 

Mental retardation 


An estimated 4,500,000 Americans—1,500,000 of them children—are mentally 
retarded. Five to ten percent of these people are institutionalized at an esti- 
mated cost to the community of $50,000 per individual over that individual’s 
lifetime. Through its own research efforts and through those of grantees, the 
Institute is probing the problems of cause, prevention, and cure or amelioration. 
This, we must say, is an area where progress to date has been slow. But such 
progress as has been made augurs genuine hope for significant findings that 
will heln alleviate mental retardation in the future. 

Laboratory experiments with guinea pigs and the pending experiments with 
rhesus monkeys mentioned in conjunction with cerebral palsy also bear on 
the problems of retardation. Lack of oxygen (anoxia) has definitely been shown 
to have a retarding effect upon the guinea pigs and on other animals. As the 
monkey experiments get underway, the effects of induced retardation will be 
carefully studied and various drugs will be used to determine their impact on 
these effects. 

The guinea-pig experiments have also led to the development of a new (with 
guinea pigs) technique for applying scalp electrodes. The technique, which in- 
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volves affixing the electrodes to the surface of the skull through the use of an 
adhesive substance, makes it possible to secure effective brain-wave recordings 
without subjecting the animals to anesthesia for electrode-implanting purposes. 
Further, the technique allows the recording of brain waves over a sustained 
period of time without in any way adversely affecting the animal through the 
recording process. 

Previously used methods saw the electrodes implanted within the guinea-pig 
brain and were, therefore, not nearly as effective from the research point of 
view. 

Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases 


Multiple sclerosis and related demyelinating diseases afflict many thousands 
of people in this country. A long-term disease, multiple sclerosis is extremely 
difficult to detect in its early stages. Relatively little is known about: the 
specific manner in which the disease progresses. The disease attacks the Various 
parts of the central nervous system through a process known as demyelination 
in which myelin (a fatty sheath which covers the nerve fibers in heathy in- 
dividuals) disintegrates or fails to regenerate. 

In later stages, multiple sclerosis produces symptoms ranging from weakness 
or paralysis of the parts immediately served by the nerves of the brain or spinal 
cord which have been demyelinated to double vision, tremor, difficulties in 
articulation, and occasional emotional disturbances. Several drugs which it was 
thought held some promise for treating the disease have been carefully tested 
and found to be of little value. There is no known cure. 

However, over the past several years, steady progress has been made by 
Institute scientists and by investigators working on grants from the Institute 
or under other grant programs. This progress has been in basic research direc- 
ted primarily to discovering the nature and structure of myelin, the forces or 
substances which regulate its growth and existence, and the manner in which it 
deteriorates. 

An important breakthrough in the attack against multiple sclerosis came in 
1955 when an Institute grantee, using the electron microscope, discovered that 
the myelin sheath of peripheral nerves (as opposed to nerves of the brain and 
spinal-cord area) devoloped as the result of a spiraling of the membranes of 
certain satellite cells around the nerve—cells known as Schwann cells. This 
clue led to the development of the idea that satellite cells of the central nervous 
system, known as neuroglia, play an important role in the formation and suste- 
nance of the myelin sheath surrounding the nerve fibers of the spinal cord and 
the brain. 

Last March, the Institute arranged a conference—attended by the world’s 
leading authorities on neuroglia—for the purpose of devising ways and means 
of exploiting the research breakthroughs I have just mentioned. That con- 
ference has since borne fruit. Specifically, an investigator in St. Louis has since 
demonstrated conclusively that myelin in the central nervous system originates 
from the neuroglia specifically known as the oligodendroglial cells. Another 
investigator, an Institute grantee, has developed a method for producing in 
experimental animals lesions in myelin similar to those which occur in multiple 
sclerosis. 


Muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular disorders 


Over the past several years, the Institute has concentrated heavily on re- 
search into disorders involving muscle or the nerve-muscle junction. Muscular 
dystrophy, a crippling and killing disease characterized by wastage of muscle, 
is an ailment for which there is no known cure. Myositis is a related disease 
directly involving the muscle. Mlasthenia gravis, a problem of the nerve- 
muscle junction, involves a failure of impulse transmission at that junction. 
Unlike dystrophy and myositis, this last disorder is susceptible to treatment.and 
control in many cases though, once again, there is no known cure. 

Because we still know relatively little about muscular dystrophy and neuro- 
muscular disorders, our primary research efforts in relation to these disorders 
have been directed to learning everything possible about nerve and nerve-muscle 
transmission and about the electrical, chemical, and other influences which play 
a role in that transmission. During the past year, there have been a number of 
developments in this regard at the Institute which we feel are quite promising. 
I should like to cite some of them. 

Institute scientists have developed a means of detecting and accurately meas- 
uring acetylcholine, a chemical substance essential to the transmission of im- 
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pulses between nerve and muscle. Acetylcholine, when associated with another 
compound (tetraphenyldiboronoxide), gives off fluorescence which is, in turn, 
measured by an electronic device. The new technique makes it possible to de- 
tect and measure minute quantities of acetylcholine in the nerve. 

Working with a ganglion (nerve system) of a squid, one Institute scientist 
has developed an ingenious microelectrode recording technique. Using equip- 
ment capable of recording electrical impulses of millionths of a volt lasting for 
millionths of a second, this investigator has actually probed the synapse area 
in the squid ganglion—that is, the almost infinitesimal space in which one nerve 
transmits impulses to another. 

In concluding this section, I should like to note that this new microelectrode 
recording technique will—in the next year—be used for recording impulses at 
the nerve-muscle junction in patients with myasthenia gravis. And this, of 
course, is an excellent example of how rapidly research Serelenneney at the 
basic laboratory level can be adapted to clinical needs. 

Epilepsy 

Epilepsy represents a problem of tragie proportions, the psychological, social, 
and economic consequences of which are—in many respects—more devastating 
than the seizures. All too often, the epileptic finds himself shunned by his 
neighbors and refused employment he is qualified to hold. 

Epilepsy is not a disease in the conventional sense. It is a manifestation of 
abnormally discharging brain cells which is apparent only at the time of a 
seizure and which handicaps otherwise normal individuals at that time. Only 
a small percentage of epileptics with extensive brain damage are mentally 
retarded or in any way affected in mental function. 

A highly significant finding of the past year is the tracing of certain complex 
seizure patterns to specific and localized areas of the human brain. Previously, 
these particular patterns could only be described. The significance of the 
discovery lies in the possibility that the seizure patterns in question may now 
lend themselves to effective therapy or surgical intervention once their localiza- 
tion has been adequately pinpointed. 

Careful, around-the-clock observation of patients at the Clinical Center has 
revealed a specific sequence of events during spontaneous seizures based upon 
temporal lobe epilepsy. This detailed observation of spontaneous seizures pro- 
vides additional accurate data as to the seizure pattern and also makes it pos- 
sible to relate the specific bodily movements involved more precisely to the 
brain areas controlling such movements. The establishment of such precise 
relationships is of value both in the treatment of epilepsy and in increasing our 
overall understanding of brain function—an understanding vital to the develop- 
ment of preventives and therapies for dealing with all neurological disorders 
involving the central nervous system. 

The impact of hypothermia on epileptic discharges was studied during the 
year and the available evidence indicates that cold slows down the electrical 
discharge (firing) of brain cells. Furthermore, hypothermia has proved useful 
in the removal of brain tumors and other brain operations, particularly when 
the person undergoing surgery is in a weakened condition. 

I should like to say a few words about our experiments with chemicals de- 
signed to control or reduce epileptic seizures. You will recall that Institute 
scientists discovered several years ago that one vital chemical (glutamic acid) 
does not form in sufficient quantity in the brain cells of epileptics, and that 
another chemical (acetylcholine) does not form in sufficient quantity in reserve. 

Initially, we sought to correct this chemical deficiency through administration 
to epileptic patients of two substances known as glutamine and asparagine. 
These have now been tested with extreme care, and while they have been found 
to be effective in reducing or controlling epileptic seizures in many of the persons 
to whom they have been administered, they have also had adverse reactions in 
some cases and annoying side effects in others. 

The Institute has therefore shifted to experimentation with two other drugs— 
gamma-amino-butyrate and 2—pyrrolidinone—and preliminary results with these 
drugs are encouraging. Both substances have been found to reverse seizures 
in cats and the addition of either to tissue taken from human epileptic brains 
causes a revision of the brain tissue to normal insofar as glutamine and glu- 
tamic acid are concerned. 


Parkinson's disease 


Parkinson’s disease, sometimes known as the shaking palsy, is a slow, progres- 
Sive disabling illness which strikes at the brain stem nerve system and is char- 
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acterized by muscular rigidity, bodily tremors, slowness of movements, sleepi- 
ness, abnormal postures and loss of normally automatic movements. There is 
no known cure for the disorder. 

The institute took an important step forward against the disorder during the 
past year with the creation of conditions in monkeys which closely resemble 
the clinical signs of Parkinsonism in humans. The administration of the drug 
reserpine daily over long periods of time has produced in these animals tremor, 
rigidity, and other Parkinsonlike symptoms. We have also found that these 
Parkinsonlike symptoms can be diminished or abolished by injection of an anes- 
thetic into the brain ganglia known as the globus pallidus and ansa lenticularis. 

Reserpine, it should be noted, is widely used in the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed humans. Animal studies involving use of reserpine have shed con- 
siderable light on means of coping with the side effects the drug has been 
found to produce in people being treated with it. For these side effects are 
Parkinson-like symptoms not unlike those produced in animals. It is there- 
fore of interest to record that, only a few months ago, an investigator using 
reserpine in the treatment of patients developed a drug which eliminates or 
reduces the Parkinson symptoms in those undergoing such treatment. 


Brain tumors 


During the past year, there have been several technical advances of promise 
in the field of brain surgery. One of these is a technique developed by Insti- 
tute scientists for the detection and localization of brain tumors. The tech- 
nique, which makes use of the isotopic tracer method coupled with electronic 
devices, has been shown to be 80 percent effective and efforts are already under 
way to increase its effectiveness. 

A second development, still at the animal experimental level, involves the use 
of ultrasound for surgical purposes. Experiments in this area are being carried 
on by an Institute grantee at the University of Chicago. The grantee reports 
that he has developed ultrasonic equipment and techniques whereby high fre- 
quency sound waves may be used to excise tumors and diseased areas deep in 
the animal brain and not normally susceptible to surgery by knife. The grantee 
has reported that he has produced both small and large lesions in animal brains 
with extreme precision without any damage whatsoever to the healthy brain 
tissue in the path of the sound waves. 

The grantee believes that he is on the threshold of making the ultrasonic 
technique applicable to human surgery. The Institute is watching his progress 
with a great deal of interest. 


Eye research 


Today, there are about 320,000 blind persons in our country, and an estimated 
27,000 will go blind during the next 12 months—about half of them blinded by 
disease. Glaucoma, uveitis, retrolental fibroplasia, diabetic retinopathy, 
eataract, tumerous growths—these have hitherto been among the major blinding 
diseases, and most of them continue to wreak havoc upon the human eye. 

You may recall my comments last year relative to retrolental fibroplasia in 
which I pointed out that this disease, which once blinded thousands of premature 
infants yearly, was well on its way toward conquest as the result of collaborative 
research involving the Institute and 75 outside investigators in 18 different 
hospitals. 

I can now report that—as the result of these research findings and the coopera- 
tion of physicians and hospitals throughout the country—retrolental fibroplasia 
as an active disease is rapidly disappearing. A recent survey of New York City 
hospitals, for example, revealed that the number of premature babies blinded by 
the disease had dropped 78 percent in 1 year. The retrolental fibroplasia story 
is but indicative of how the findings of a specific research project can be trans- 
lated into broad-based collaborative action with exceedingly fruitful results. 

During the past year, progress has been made in developing diagnostic and 
treatment techniques for uveitis, a blinding disease caused by tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and brucellosis. An Institute scientist has developed a promising new 
test for diagnosis of toxoplasmosis infection, a form of uveitis brought on by a 
parasite. This development, which is still undergoing validation, is expected to 
surpass any known diagnostic method insofar as toxoplasmosis of the eye is 
concerned. Early treatment may thus be instituted and blindness averted. 

Last year, I reported that the administration of the drugs, pyrimethamine and 
sulfadiazine, provided a cure for uveitis in some cases and tended to keep it from 
progressing further in others. We are now in the process of evaluating a new 
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drug—a steroid compound—which shows promise of giving even better results 
with less toxic effect upon the patient. 

Institute researchers have continued to concentrate upon glaucoma, the dread 
disease which blinds many thousands every year. The testing of various types 
of drugs directed to reducing intraocular pressure is going forward. As you 
know, the fncrease of this pressure in the eye is a main cause of blindness in cases 
of glaucoma. In this connection, I should like to note that we have discovered 
the existence of a rich nerve supply in an area of the eye directly involved in 
the regulation of intraocular pressure. This new finding gives us a promising 
lead to explore in the effort to develop more effective treatment and preventive 
techniques for glaucoma. 

During the past year, Institute scientists—working under the overall direction 
of Dr. Ludwig von Sallmann, one of the world’s most eminent ophthalmologists— 
have fathered a number of electronic developments and allied techniques which 
are directed to early diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the retina. Among 
these advances is one involving the use of electroretinograph. This will make 
it much easier for physicians to distinguish relatively early between congenital 
or hereditary degenerations of the retina on one hand and clinical diseases which 
are very similar in form and development on the other. 


Hearing research 


Today, there are an estimated 15 million Americans with some kind of hearing 
defect. An estimated 4,500,000 of these are seriously handicapped by deafness 
and about 760,000 are totally deaf. Yet, in the face of this tremendous problem, 
we must admit that 50 percent of all deafness is either chronic or congenital and 
that, insofar as congenital deafness is concerned, the causes are virtually 
unknown. 

During the past year, the Institute has taken two significant steps which hold 
genuine promise for the future of hearing research. First, we have launched an 
extensive hearing research grant program which I want to discuss in more detail 
later.. Secondly, an Institute scientist has made some key discoveries as to the 
relationship between the ear and the seat of the higher mental functions in the 
brain. - Knowledge in this area is of vast importance if we are to understand the 
basic causes of hearing loss and deafness as well as the cause and nature of such 
complex disorders as aphasia. 

Among these findings was one involving the olivo-cochlear bundle, a group of 
nerve fibers which arise in the lower part of the brain (the medulla) 
and terminate in the cochlea, the tiny organ in the inner ear which translates 
sound waves into nerve impulses. Originally, it was felt that hearing was a 
“one way” process with outside acoustic stimuli being received and screened by 
the ear and then carried to the upper auditory centers of the brain. In short, it 
was believed that the brain itself exercised no positive or activational influence 
on the hearing process but merely reacted to sound waves received from the 
external environment. 

The finding of the olivo-cochlear bundle and the tracing of its course from brain 
to inner ear has led to experiments at the Institute and elsewhere which indicate 
that hearing is determined not only by external stimulus but also by stimulus 
from the brain itself. What this ‘feed back” mechanism means in specific terms 
to our understanding of deafness and neurological disorders involving the ear 
awaits further study. But that it opens up broad new vistas of research into the 
nature, cause, and treatment of these disorders cannot be questioned. 


GRANT PROGRAMS : RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The growth and expansion of the Institute’s extramural research and training 
programs over the past few years have been gratifying. This, of itself, lends sup- 
port to the thesis that the time has come to think more in terms of consolidating 
our progress to date with more emphasis on the broad team attack on related 
diseases as opposed to the specific project research approach. 


The research grant program 


In 1952, the year of the Institute’s activation, we awarded 119 grants totaling 
$1,015,000 for extramural research. In fiscal 1956, the comparable figures were 
414 and $4,350,000. During the current fiscal year, We are awarding an estimated 
$9,130,000 in support of 690 research projects. This committee will be interested 
in knowing that 29 grants totaling more than $427,000 have been awarded for 
hearing research alone, a development of some significance in light of the rela- 
tively recent start made in the hearing research area as a whole. 
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The number of institutions participating in the research grant program has con- 
tinued to increase. At present, there are extramural projects underway in insti- 
tutions in 41 of the 48 States and Puerto Rico. Not a few of the research devel- 
opments which I have already brought to your attention had their inception in 
the extramural research program. 

The training program 


Like the research grant program, the training effort has had a steady growth 
and the results to date are most encouraging. The indications are that the Insti- 
tute would be well advised to concentrate upon (1) maintaining the existing train- 
ing level in terms of number of trainees; and (2) fostering the completion of 
training for those now in process and encouraging their entry into research or 
teaching positions in neurology and related fields. 

Let me present just a few indications of the progress we have been making. 
Graduate training grants totaled 52 at an investment of $900,000 in fiscal year 
1955. Last year, the comparable figures were 86 and $1,525,000. During the 
current fiscal year, we are awarding an estimated $3,250,000 for 120 grants. A 
similar situation prevails insofar as traineeship and fellowship awards are 
concerned. Fellowships, which totaled 41 at an investment of $150,000 in 1956, 
will this year number 183 totaling an estimated $500,000 by the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

At present, 60 hospitals, universities, and other educational institutions in 31 
States and in Puerto Rico are participating in the training program. And, 
despite the fact that the program is now only in its third full year, 148 specialists 
have already completed their training, 147 of them in neurology and 1 in 
ophthalmology. 

As in the research grant field, the training area has also seen the development 
of interest in hearing. To date, 3 training grants totaling $57,464 have been 
made in the otology field and 4 others totaling $121,000 are pending. 


NEW PROGRAM TRENDS: COLLABORATIVE AND COOPERATIVE FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


In the first section of this testimony, I summarized the program history of 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. The trend has 
been from dedication of interest to specific projects or individual disease cate- 
gories to a broader attack on a wider spectrum of related neurological and 
sensory disorders. As I mentioned previously, the most advanced of the pro- 
grams symbolic of the new trend is to be found in the institute’s collaborative 
attack on perinatal morbidity which concerns primarily cerebral palsy, mental 
retardation, epilepsy, and certain forms of deafness and blindness. 

The proposal to inaugurate this type of collaborative field investigation was 
made to this committee and the Congress last year. 

With the discovery of the effects of German measles in the pregnant mother 
on the newborn and the observation that blood incompatibility between the 
mother and the fetus may produce kernicterus, a malignant form of cerebral 
palsy, the evidence is mounting to incriminate adverse biological factors in the 
perinatal period (from the time of conception to the first month of life) as the 
source of most cases of cerebral palsy and mental retardation. Moreover, such 
adverse biological factors—in a more lethal form—probably account for the many 
stillbirths and other reproductive failures which in this country destroy one- 
fourth of each succeeding generation before or at the time of birth. 

To track down valid leads as to the nature of these noxious perinatal factors, 
it is essential to examine and follow up thousands of pregnant women and newly 
born infants. Further, it is necessary to do so under uniformly controlled con- 
ditions over a period of years. This approach requires the active collaboration 
of many institutions united under a central plan, as well as of many clinical 
disciplines—obstetrics, pediatrics, neurology, and orthopedic surgery among them. 

Moreover, this collaborative research effort demands the active participation 
of many basic scientists—geneticists, embryologists, anatomists, pathologists, 
chemists, psychologists, and biostatistician. Finally, experiments bearing on 
cerebral palsy and mental retardation now being performed in smaller animals 
must be applied to the higher primates in order to provide an experimental 
situation more comparable to the situation of human beings. As I noted earlier, 
the institute has already begun such a project in the monkey colony in Puerto 

tien. 

This collaborative field investigations program, a long-range effort, is expected 
to continue for a decade or longer. When in full operation, the project will see 
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15 or more institutions collaborating with the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness and some 15,000 persons under study. Two institutions, 
Yale University’s School of Medicine and Brown University, are already active 
in the investigations. Yale is carying on its work within its own medical facil- 
ities, whereas Brown will be utilizing the Meeting Street School, the Providence 
Lying-In Hospital, and the Cerebral Palsy Clinic of the Rhode Island Hospital. 
Grants totaling $1.3 million have now been awarded to seven participating insti- 
tutions including Yale and Brown. 

The collaborative field of investigation of perinatal morbidity has been 
associated with a spontaneous growth of interest on the part of the country’s 
scientists to initiate cooperative field investigation projects in other broad areas 
of neurological and sensory disorders, notably cerebral vascular disease, multiple 
sclerosis, the aftermaths of infectious neurological diseases, and the process of 
aging in the central nervous system. A total of 24 of these projects have now 
been awarded in the amount of $745,560. 

To summarize, awards totaling over $2 million have been made for collabora- 
tive or cooperative field investigations during the current fiscal year. 

In this presentation I have endeavored to show the nature of the activities 
of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness from 1952 
through 1957; the evolutionary shift in its program design to broader and more 
coordinated objectives ; and the continuing productivity of its research marching 
in step with an accelerated program expansion. 

The increases in the 1957 appropriations for neurological research were well 
timed, coming as they did in a period when the Institute program was in transi- 
tion to a broader and more inclusive type of research effort, and when there was 
a rising tide of interest in the training of scientific manpower. As a result of 
the 1957 increases, the entire field of neurological and sensory disorders has 
been vitalized. 

It is estimated that the 1957 increases will be expended during the current 
year, or approximately so, without compromise to the quality of research. But 
perhaps even more imy tant is the fact that the 1957 program objectives sub- 
scribed to by this committee and the Congress have been realized. To the 
training program has been added needed momentum. The collaborative and 
cooperative field investigations are in active operation. Eye research has been 
rounded out. and, for the first time, a truly national research and training 
program in deafness and hearing impairments has begun. 

This brings my statement to plans for 1958. In view of the changing scene 
of program emphasis from single projects in individual disease categories to an 
increasing number of team attacks on wide spectra of neurological and sensory 
disorders, it is proposed that our Institute give continued support to the col- 
laborative and cooperative field investigations. Also, because of the cress- 
fertilization of the many clinical and scientific disciplines required to man these 
projects, it is proposed that the training programs be maintained at their current 
evels. 

As I have previously indicated, fiscal year 1958 is a propitious year for the con- 
solidation of the Institute’s new gains, a year also in which there should be some 
time out for sharp directional evaluations. These proposals call for a budgetary 
flexibility if major achievements are to be consolidated wherever they occur. 

The House, acting upon this appropriation, has prohibited making an inerease 
of from 15 to 25 percent in overhead costs for research grants. Dr. Shannon, in 
his opening statement, has commented upon the adverse effect that this action 
will have upon research activities in the long run. I should like also to ask 
that these increases in indirect costs be allowed. 

The House directed that the funds that would be saved by this action be 
used to start a research program in the field of hearing and speech defects. As 
important as this program is, it is my feeling that, in the long run, permitting 
= increase in overhead allowances may have the more far-reaching beneficial 
effect. 


STORY OF GLUTAMINE 


Senator Hi. Dr. Bailey? 

Doctor, before you make your statement, I want you to take just a 
minute to br iefly tell Senator Pastore, here, the story of glutamine. 

Dr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman and Senator Pastore, glutamine arose 
in our search for control of epileptic seizures. It was found that 
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animals—dogs, for example—that were treated with a certain type of 
flour, known as Agenized Flour, had running fits. You may have 
heard about it. Certain types of bread produce fits in dogs, really 
a certain type of flour, which has been treated with nitrogen Trichlo- 
ride. 

Senator Hii. In other words, if you fed this flour in bread to 
dogs, it would cause certain dogs to have epileptic fits? 

Dr. Battery. That is right. 

And we examined the brains of these dogs, the living brains—the 
living brain cells—from a metabolic standpoint, and found out that 
the brain of the epileptic dog was deficient in glutamic acid, as com- 
pared to the brain of the normal dog. 

So the next question that came up was to see whether this principle 
applied to humans. 

FOCAL EPILEPSY 


Now, there is a certain form of epilepsy which we call focal epilepsy. 
That means the epileptic discharge starts in a particular focus or 
locus in the brain, usually the temporal lobe. These epileptic patients, 
when carefully selected, benefit considerably by operation and re- 
moval of the epileptogenic focus, as they call it. 

So we had several of those patients admitted to the Clinical Center. 
And in each case we removed the epileptogenic focus. The patients 
got better, but instead of discarding the slices of living brain which 
had been removed, we preserved them, put them through many elabo- 
rate metabolic tests and found out that they were deficient also in 
glutamic acid. 

This led to the speculation that possibly all epileptic seizures had 
this metabolic deficiency. So we tried to find a substance to overcome 
this deficiency. Glutamic acid itself will not cross the blood brain 
barrier, that is, the barrier between the circulation and the brain. 
And so we had to find a derivative substance that would pass the bar- 
rier, that we could demonstrate experimentally did pass, and that 
would build up in the brain cells as glutamic acid. We found that 
an amide of glutamic acid, namely, glutamine, did pass that barrier 
and increase the concentration of glutamic acid in the brain. 

Then the question came of applying this to clinical tests. And in 
the first two patients tested, we noticed when we gave them glutamine 
intravenously and recorded their brain waves at the same time, the 
abnormal brain waves became normal, and the seizures were con- 
trolled. 

This procedure is not as simple as it sounds. 

Then the question came of applying our hypothesis across the board, 
as it were, to all varieties of epileptic patients, and we did this through 
a cooperative venture with several neurological centers, which is now 
about completed. The results as to its being effective are about 60 
percent. 

The advantage of glutamine is that, unlike phenobarbital or other 
antiepileptic drugs now used, it does not depress the nervous system. 
It is a natural part, a metabolic building block, of the body. 

Therefore, a child—in particular one who is going to school—will 
not suffer from sleepiness, dopiness, et cetera, when taking glutamine. 

Now, why does it not work in all the cases? That is the problem we 
are tackling at the present time. 
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We have found another derivative that we think works a little 
better than glutamine, or asparagine, which we now use. The ques- 
tion is or rather the problem seems to be that in some cases glutamic 
acid does not build up high enough concentrations in the brain itself 
to control the stability of the brain cells. 

So that is the next problem to meet. 

We also are using—I cannot mention the name, because it is still too 
experimental—an activating agent, to see if that will enable glutamic 
acid to build up in higher concentrations in the brain cells. 

Senator Hixxy. Then you would get a higher than 60 percent result? 

Dr. Battey. We hope. 

Senator Hitt. That is what you are working for now? 

Dr. Bamtey. That is what we are working for now. 

Senator Hitt. And when you get it to 60 percent, you will want to 
raise it to 100 percent if you can ? 

Dr. Battey. That is correct, theoretically. 

Senator Hitt. But, as you say, this process is not as simple as it 
might sound, as you have briefly summarized it here. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON LIVE BRAIN TISSUE 


Dr. Battry. Oh, no. It is extremely complex. After all, one of 
the big troubles in brain research has been that we have previously had 
only dead brains to examine pathologically. But here we had a good 
excuse, with this operation which helps 80 percent of the patients, to 
get samples of abnormal living brain tissue, and then test it chemically 
against normal brain tissue. And that, by itself, has opened a new 
vista in experimental work. 

Senator Pastore. How did you know where the damage would be 
in the brain ? 

SURGICAL TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY 


Dr. Battey. We do that by a system first of all of clinical or neuro- 
logical examination, which gives us an idea, and then by testing with 
the electroencephalograph, a brain wave instrument. The electro- 
encephalogram gives a certain characteristic pattern usually if there 
is an epileptogenic focus. We get the general pattern with scalp 
electrodes. Say it (pointing) about right here in my head. Then 
we would open the skull in this area and take the electrodes of the 
electroencephalogram and put them right on the brain. We would 
then stimulate the brain electrically, which, if there are eleptogenic 
tissues, gives an abnormal electrical after-discharge on the electro- 
encephalogram. We continue to stimulate until we find areas where 
there are no abnormal after-discharges, and we tab the areas of 
afterdischarges as the focus that was causing epileptic seizures. 
Finally we remove this focus. And we preserve the tissue for chemi- 
cal tests. 

Senator Tuyr. And once you removed it, that corrected it ? 


INSTANCES OF SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 


Dr. Battery. In 80 percent of the selected cases. For instance, we 
have done almost a hundred cases. The first patient was a 42-year-old 
man who had had on the average of 10 to 15 major convulsions every 
day of his life since the age of 5. He was operated on 3 years ago— 
it was our first operation—and he has not had a seizure since. 
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Senator Pastore. But how about the normalcy of the person after 
you did the operation. He is perfectly normal? 

Dr. Barry. That is right. He is as normal as he was before the 
operation because most of these lesions are in a part of what is known 
as the temporal lobe of the brain, which is right about here (indi- 
cating). Particularly if the epileptic focus is on the nondominant 
side, the speech areas are not affected by removal of this tissue. It is 
a so-called silent area of the brain, though probably not quite as silent 
as we think it is. 

Senator Ture. Silent insofar as you found any adverse reactions to 
the physical being after you removed it ? 

Dr. Battxy. That is right. After all, you have 2 brains, and 1 can 
pretty well take over some of the functions of the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize it is very late, and if you would permit me, 
I could dispense with generalities and bring up a few specific features 
of our program. 

Senator Ture. Only one question before you depart: Did the in- 
creased funds permit you to expand in this field of research that has 
enabled you to accomplish some of the things that you have just re- 
lated to us? 

Dr. Battery. Oh, yes. We have expanded our program almost a 
hundred percent. 

Senator Ture. That, in itself, Mr. Chairman, justifies some of the 
efforts that have been put forth to increase these appropriations. 

Dr. Battery. Excuse me. That was one of the generalities I was 
speaking of. 

Senator Hitz. Get everything in the record now, Doctor, generali- 
ties and specialties. 

Senator Pastore. We are living in an age now where even a doctor 
has to be a good salesman. 

Dr. Battry. Most of these things are contained in my prepared 
statement and summary. 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Dr. Bamey. I would like to emphasize the development of some 
shift of emphasis in our program from individual research projects 
aimed at specific targets, to planned collaborative field investigations, 
which incorporate many research centers and scientific disciplines into 
a single coordinated attack on a wide spectrum of diseases. This 
is not exactly new to us. We did it in retrolental fibroplasia. You 
remember our attack on that blinding illness of premature infants 
was a coopertative venture with 75 different hospitals. Today retro- 
lental fibroplasia has practically ceased as a major disease. And it is 
a cooperative project where you can really chalk up a savings. We 
calculate that we will save the Government $100 million in the next 
20 years. 

NEW FIELD INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


The thing I am referring to now, though, is our new collabora- 
tive field investigations program in cerebral palsy, mental retardation, 
and certain types of epilepsy, blindness, and deafness, which arise in 
the eee period. 

The perinatal period, as we define it, is the year from conception 
until shortly after birth. It is because of adverse biological influences 
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jn the perinatal period that it is estimated that about one-fourth of 
each succeeding generation dies before it is born, or shortly thereafter, 
and those that survive do so as neurological cripples. 

A good many of those cases seem to trace back to that period of life 
where something goes wrong biologically. Even retrolental fibro- 
plasia was a perinatal catastrophe. 


CASES OF SIAMESE TWINS 


Knowing of your interest in our collaborative program, I have here 
a picture of a rare perinatal malformation—a pair of siamese twins, 
more correctly craniopagus twins, joined at the head, as you can see 
| indicating | and which we operated on. . 

The twins were 2 months old in this first picture, and they are 6 
months old in second picture [ indicating}. 

Senator Hitu. These youngsters were once joined in that picture? 

Dr. Battery. Yes. There have been only three operations in this 
country on this specific type of malformation. In the first opera- 
tion, the two twins died; in the second, one died. The operation at 
the Institute is the first one in which both twins survived—at least so 
far. 

Senator Pasrore. And in these cases where they are joined together 
at birth, is there independence of the brain cells that to the extent 
when you sever it each one is whole? 

Dr. Batter. In this particular case they were joined in the frontal 
region, and the brains were meshed Sieve but there was no inter- 
connection of brain cells between the two brains. 

Senator Pastore. The connection was bone? 

Dr. Battery. There were connections with the bone, but the hardest 
thing we had to deal with was that there was a crossing of some of the 
large blood vessels from one twin to the other. 

Senator Pasrorr. And how did you overcome that? 

Dr. Barney. We had to cut and clamp the blood vessels, and that 
was the hardest part, because of the great danger of hemorrhage, and 
the maintenance of the blood count. 

You see, one twin was supplying most of the blood to the other, and, 
therefore, the blood count of the latter went way down. But with 
multiple transfusions we were able to bring the operation to a suc- 
cessful termination by a complete separation of the twins. 

Senator Ture. What are the chances of complete recovery ? 

Dr. Battery. The chances are very good. 


FACILITIES FOR NEUROSURGERY 


Senator Hix. In that connection, Doctor, we gave you additional 
funds last year for your facilities for your neurosurgery. How are 
those facilities coming along? 

Dr. SHannon. Well, sir, they are coming along, but not as rapidly 
as Dr. Bailey or I would like. We had a great deal of difficulty 
initially, as the committee staff knows, because we figured that this was 
the last place to be covered, and we found difficulty convincing the 
Budget Bureau that it was absolutely essential to provide for the future 
as well as for the following year, and we envisioned going forward 
with tremendous increases in instrumentation. 
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We finally won our point, and the contract for the architect was let. 

At the time the contract was let, we were given a target date for 
completion of the facilities as January 1, 1959. And we have had 
many conversations and conferences with the architect now, and he 
says that is a very optimistic date. This is a complex thing to design. 
It is a complex thing to build. The architect. convinced us that the 
preliminary design that we provided the committee with last year 
was not the best we could do, and he said it would not take him more 
than 4 weeks to do a complete resurvey of the physical relationships of 
this new facility with the blood bank, the surgical wards, and the like. 

We thought that this was extremely import tant because we are build- 
ing not only for our own convenience, but we are building a model to 
be copied by surgical facilities across the country. 

The architect is now proposing that we not build a 2-story build- 
ing opposite the cafeteria, because the flow of patients into that would 
be: very difficult. What he is proposing is a building shaped roughly 
like this. This is a half, and this is the south, and this is the north, 
and we have proposed an area in here [ indicating |. 

He now tells us that he would advise, from the standpoint of the flow 
of patients and the services, and from the standpoint of getting ulti- 
mately much more adequate facilities within the same dollar value, 
that instead of a 2-story building here, we should build a 3-story build- 
ing here, with less floorspace per story. This would give us complete 
separation of the neurosurgery on the one hand and cardiac surgery 
on the other, with the servicing area in between, and a building that 
would come in here that could be connected to the main stem of the 
elevator system by a series of bridges. In the long run this arrange- 
ment would serve us much more adequately and the architect has just 
been authorized to proceed on this basis. We are advised that this 
change in site will not delay the overall project. 

As I say, the architect said that he felt that the original date that we 
had set with PBS, with a January 1, 1959, date, was unrealistic in 
terms of the time it took us to finish the type of facility we were givin 
permission to build. We said “Go ahead and take the additiona 
weeks if in the long run you can give us something better.” He is 
doing that at the present time, and our hope and expectation is that this 
will be a going concern well before July 1, 1959, but sometime after 
January 1, 1959. 

Now, this is not holding up the detailed planning of the surgical 
facility itself, and this being a complex series of interrelationships 
with the surgical facilities themselves it depends not only upon the 
the contract but it depends upon the willingness of our own staff to 

take time away from their research and really plan for the future. 

We have two services here, and we are committed, from the stand- 
point of the scientists’ time, for them not to be the bottlenecks for 
further planning. 

Senator Hitx. You have the neurosurgery and you have the cardiac, 
any they are different. 

Dr. SHannon. They are completely different. 

Senator Hi. And the needs are different, I suppose. 

Dr. SuHannon. The only thing in common is recording devices and 
things like that. We are going into the concept of remote-control 
devices, so that the operating room will not be clogged unnecessarily 
with these many recording machines, which we know we now can 
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monitor by television techniques and things of that general sort:' So 
I think for the first time we are a little optimistic about hi aving made 
real progress. 

But this, Senator Hill, has been a very frustrating experience, and 
I must confess that a good part of the delay has been our own fault 
and our willingness to compromise with a second-rate operation. 

Senator Hitz. I am glad you did not compromise. 

I want to compliment you on that, and I am glad that you now feel 
you are really going forward on it. 


NEW METHOD OF DIAGNOSING BRAIN TUMORS 


Dr. Battery. While we are on the neurosurgery, Senator, may I add 
a matter that is quite pertinent? That is, a new method that we have 
devised for the diagnosis of brain tumors 

You may remember that one of the purposes of enlarging the sur- 
gery program was to establish a program in brain-tumor research 
which constitutes about 2 percent of all tumors. 

One of the difficulties in brain tumors has been to make a diagnosis 
without penetrating the skull. The X-ray has little value unless the 
tumor is calcified. There are methods of injecting air into the ven- 
tricles of the brain, and if the normal contour of the ventricle is dis- 
torted by the presence of a tumor, sometimes one can rather accurately 
localize the tumor. This is called air encephalography. 

More recently there has been developed what is known as angio- 
graphy which is an injection in the large arteries of the neck with 
a radio-opaque substances which on X-ray reveals the structure of 
the cerebral vascular tree. If there is any distortion of the normal 
vascular tree by a tumor, it can sometimes be localized by the character 
of the distortion. 

Our method, however, consists of injecting a radioisotope, specifi- 
cally zine-65, into a vein of a patient. This isotope concentrates more 
in brain-tumor tissue than in the surrounding normal brain tissue. 

Senator Hitz. It shows up better? 

Dr. Battery. Yes; and it is more accurate. We created in coopera- 
tion with the Oak Ridge Laboratories a tumor-detection device which 
picks up the radioactive rays and concentrates them, finally trans- 
mitting them to activate a mechanical writer. The technique is called 
brain scanning with a collinator. I won’t go into the details because 
of the lack of time. The general instrumentation is shown in this 
picture [indicating]. 

I would like to show you one example. We have done about 80 cases 
now. And we are running about 88 percent positive diagnoses. We 
have, for example, this man here, a 59-year-old obstetrician. That. is 
his skull in this picture [indicating]. This is the way it shows up. 
You will notice the more concentrated dots are in one area than in the 
others. I have outlined this concentration of the dots here in pencil 
[indicating]. This man had headaches and dizzy spells, which he 
first noticed when he was doing a Caesarian operation. He gradually 
developed some mental symptoms and paralysis on one side. He went 
ito a very well known medical center and was X-rayed and given 
an electroencephalogram. He also was given an angiogram, and he 
was studied with air encephalography. ‘All these tests were normal. 
The doctors diagnosed him as having a stroke and asked if we would 
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use this new scanning technique of ours to see if there was anything 
there. 

Well, as you can see by the picture [indicating] the tumor occupies 
more than half his head. It was missed by all the other diagnostic 
devices. 

Senator Hity. All the other devices missed it ? 

Dr. Battey. Yes; and, of course, it was too late by that time for us 
to do anything in a surgical way. But this has been proved at autopsy 
to be the exact locus of the tumor. 

Senator Hix. In other words, just what you found before he died 
was what the autopsy proved to be the fact ? 

Dr. Battery. That is right. This would greatly expedite any pro- 
gram we wish to pursue on brain tumors, because we have a method 
of diagnosing which seems to be effective without doing any harm to 
the patient, without injecting any material into the neck or running a 
neal into the ventricles of the brain and injecting air. This last 
approach is not without its dangers. 

Coming back once again to this collaborative field investigation 
study, we know that most cases of mental retardation, cerebral ‘palsy, 
epilepsy, congenital deafness, and blindness, arise in the perinatal 
period. Therefore, this is the common denominator that we must 
attack, and as to which we must take some initiative. 


RESEARCH IN CEREBAL PALSY 


Studies have been made, and discoveries made, on perinatal casual- 
ties previously. We have, for instance, the hemorrhagic disease of the 
newborn, which was a vitamin K deficiency. We have discovered 
that kernicterus, a very malignant form of cerebral palsy, is caused by 
blood incompatibility between the mother and the fetus. We know 
now that German measles seems to cause cerebral palsy; and we have 
always known that syphilis does the same thing. We know the situa- 
tion in retrolental fibroplasia; but these things. have been discovered 
in a piecemeal way over a period of years. Why not tackle them all 
at once, instead of waiting for the answers during a hundred years 
of piecemeal operation 

That is what we have attempted to do with this new collaborative 
study, which means the alinement of about 15 medical centers and 
many disciplines in these centers, so that there will be no gaps in the 
accumulation of data. 

For instance, you have to have the collaboration of the obstetrician, 
the pediatrician, you have to have an neurologist, an ophthalmologist, 
plus many basic scientists. And they are brought into a common pool 
of effort, all following the same criteria of collecting data. 

We believe that if we can couple this with experimental work, we 
will save at least 25 years in the making of important discoveries. 
The experimental work has been very small in this field. Only 15 
papers that I know of have been prepared, and mostly on small ani- 
mals. That is one reason we are developing a collaborative project 
in Puerto Rico, this free-range colony of monkeys that we have there, 
in order to create exper imental mental retardation and cerebral palsy, 
which can be measured more easily in the monkey. 
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COLLABORATING INSTITUTIONS 


In this collaborative project so far, we have Yale University, 
Brown University, the University of Minnesota, which usually is 
very alert in research opportunities, the Medical College of Virgimia, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Harvard University. 

Grants to these institutions have been approved by Council action, 
and two other applications have been approved by preliminary review 
and await Council action. 

There are many other things I could mention, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. Make sure we have it all on record, Doctor. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. PEARCE BAILEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


As I have indicated to the subcommittee, such crippling disorders as cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy and various forms of deafness and blindness 
are brought on by brain damage or brain malformation sustained in the perinatal 
period. That is, the time span from conception to shortly after birth. For 
this reason, I should like to consider in some detail the Institute’s collaborative 
investigation directed to the collection and evaluation of data on the perinatal 
period. 

The need for such a study has been underscored during the past few years by 
a number of specific findings linking various neurological and senory disorders 
to the perinatal period. German measles in the mother was found to be a 
definite factor in bringing on neurological deficits. Kernicterus, a malignant 
form of cerebral palsy, was traced to the so-called Rh factor—a blood incompat- 
ibility between mother and fetus. Retrolental fibroplasia, which has blinded 
thousands of premature infants, is clearly a perinatal period disorder. And, cer- 
tainly, the available evidence indicates that mental retardation is the product 
of adverse perinatal factors. 

It is significant that, in definitely relating diseases like kernicterus and ret- 
rolental fibroplasia to the perinatal period, the road has been opened to effective 
prevention. Kernicterus in many cases yields to multiple blood transfusions 
administered during the first 48 hours after birth. Retrolental fibroplasia is 
well on its way toward extinction due—interestingly enough—to a nationwide 
collaborative research effort which determined both its cause and a means of 
prevention. 

The surgery done at the Institute last year in the successful separation of 
craniopagus twins jointed at the forehead was a landmark because it saved 
two lives which otherwise would have been lost and because it was the first opera- 
tion of its specific type in which both twins survived for more than a few months. 
The operation also shed considerable light on the nature of brain malformation 
during the perinatal period and emphasized the vital need for much more data 
on the perinatal period than is now available. The twins, who were admitted 
in October 1956, at the age of 2 months, were 4 months old at the time of surgery. 

In carefully weighing whether or not to operate on the twins, Institute sur- 
geons determined that—while the right frontal lobes of the twins appeared to 
be mashed together—there was no brain connection between them. There was, 
however, considerable crossing of some large arteries. Just how considerable 
that linkage was became apparent during surgery. 

There was a good deal of bleeding from a large artery that led from the lower 
frontal lobe of one twin to the frontal lobe of the other. The bleeding was 
stopped and, when a big drop was noted in the blood count of the twin supplying 
the blood for this particular artery, the blood loss was overcome by transfusions. 

A large channel was made in the bone structure which the twins had in com- 
mon and the twins were gradually rotated outwardly until they were completely 
separated. The hole remaining in the twins’ foreheads is, of course, a large one 
and must be coped with through long-term plastic surgery. Today, the twins 
are more than 8 months old and are getting along well. 

Though twins joined at the head are relatively rare, human wastage during 
pregnancy is certainly not. It is estimated that of every 1,000 babies conceived, 
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78 die during pregnancy whereas an additional 7 die from 1 week to 1 year 
after birth. Another 15 live on for many years with such serious disorders as 
cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy, deafness, and blindness. ‘Thus, 1 
pregnancy in every 10 results in the death or crippling of the infant in question. 

We know, then, that the perinatal period factors represent a deadly and 
devastating threat. We have traced various specific disorders back to such 
factors. We know that influences such as lack of oxygen, radiation, vascular 
disease and injury before, during, or immediately after birth play a role in pro- 
ducing crippling and killing disorders. 

Still, we know very little about the biologie factors which take their toll of 
human life in the perinatal period. We know very little about the specific 
manner in which these adverse factors operate to bring on death or disorder. 
Up to now, there has been no uniform criteria for recording data before or 
during pregnancy and very little opportunity for the obstetrician, the pediatri- 
cian, the neurologist, and other specialists to pool information and efforts in a 
common cause—the reduction of perinatal morbidity and mortality. In fact, 
there has been very little basic research directed to this end. 

The collaborative perinatal period study directed against cerebral palsy, men- 
tal retardation, epilepsy, and allied disorders got underway last year with a view 
to correcting this situation—to mobilizing a nationwide coordinated research 
attack participated in by the many disciplines and many basic scientists who 
must be involved if the perinatal period mysteries are to be plumbed and the 
terrible human reproduction losses brought under control. The study of rhesus 
monkeys, being carried on by the Institute in collaboration with the University 
of Puerto Rico, is linked with this broad collaborative investigation and is dedi- 
cated to filling the existing basic research gap. 

At present, there are seven institutions collaborating with the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness in the perinatal period study. These are: 
Yale University, Brown University, the University of Minnesota, the Medical 
College of Virginia, the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia (which is linked 
with the Pennsylvania Hospital for study purposes), Johns Hopkins University, 
and Harvard University. It is hoped that at least 15 research institutions will 
ultimately join in the study which may well endure for a decade or more. 
Assuming that each institution will study 1,000 births per year, the 15,000 births 
which would then come under study annually would constitute a statistically 
valid sample. Fifteen participating institutions located in different parts of 
the country would also make for an adequate geographical distribution. 

It should be noted, that judging from the applications now under considera- 
tion that there is great interest in the perinatal period investigation among insti- 
tutions in many parts of the country. There are also many research organiza- 
tions—not now participating—with facilities adequate to the task of participa- 
tion. 

The broad-based collaborative study technique directed against cerebral palsy, 
mental retardation, and related disorders is also being employed against other 
targets such as the cerebral vascular diseases, nerve disorders resulting from 
infectious diseases, and the aging problem. 

In Mareh of this year, the Institute launched the first nationwide cooperative 
research attack on the cerebral vascular diseases commonly referred to as 
“stroke.” It has been estimated that brain stroke, in one form or another, 
kills 175,000 Americans every year. The new cooperative program is expected 
to shed new light on the nature and causes of stroke and to open the way to 
more effective treatment methods. It is also designed to make possible the more 
accurate selection of stroke patients. 

At present, 10 institutions are involved in the cerebral vascular research proj- 
ect, the data for which are to be collected and collated at the University of 
Iowa in Iowa City. The nine other participating institutions are: University 
of Minnesota; Massachusetts General Hospital; University of Michigan: Duke 
University; University of Pennsylvania; Columbia University ; Indiana Univer- 
sity; Buffalo General Hospital; and Washington University in St. Louis. It is 
expected that from 25 to 30 additional institutions will eventually join in the 
new cooperative program. 

A third broad collaborative investigation which is about to get underway is 
that in the field of nervous disorders resulting from infectious diseases. The 
foundation for this broad investigation was laid only last month with a confer- 
ence at Bethesda of leading virologists and neurologists. The conference, devoted 
specifically to the insect-borne encephalitis viruses, pooled available data on the 
various forms of encephalitis and discussed a protocol for the guidance of collab- 
orating research institutions. 
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The protoeol, which sets out the aims, nature and procedures of the investiga- 
tion, is expected to be worked out in detail in the near future. Once this has 
been done, the Nation’s first large-scale study directed against the various forms 
of encephalitis—a disease which plagues both man and animals—will be well 
on its way toward realization. 

The groundwork for still another collaborative investigation was laid at a 
conference in Bethesda late in January—a conference attended by many of the 
Nation’s leading neurologists, anatomists, psychologists and other specialists 
concerned with the process of aging in the nervous system. This conference 
not only canvassed the gap areas in aging research but also pointed up several 
major findings and hypotheses. 

The conferees agreed that there was a vital need for more basic research 
as to the impact of aging on the nervous system and, in particular, stressed 
the shortage of research animals of known age. A significant thesis advanced 
at the conference was that man’s nervous system was potentially .capable of 
surviving for many years longer than the average life span in this country today. 
Specifically, it was noted that animal studies demonstrate that there is no 
significant loss of nerve cells due to aging. 

In summary, then, the Institute’s research attack against the neurological 
and sensory disorders is tending to emphasize the broad, collaborative investi- 
gation directed to a group of related disorders. This is being done without in 
any way neglecting research directed to specific diseases. Collaborative or co- 
operative projects concerned with cerebral palsy and other disorders with a 
common genesis in the perinatal period and with the cerebral vascular diseases 
are already underway. Broad studies directed to the encephalidities and the 
process of aging in the nervous system are being launched. 


Senator Hiii. I am sure I express your sentiments, Senator Thye, 
in thanking Dr. Bailey for his very interesting testimony and ex- 
pressing our appreciation to Dr. Shannon and ‘Dr. Dearing and all 
these gentlemen that have been here today, and have brought us this 
not only interesting but most challenging and constructive and helpful 
testimony. 

I think this has been an exceptionally fine hearing. I believe you 
agree, Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, it is not only amazing to me, but it is 
most encouraging to see what you scientists will do if you are given 
the opportunity and the facilities to work with. 

And I believe that you have proven that in your testimony here 
today, that the moneys made available, the increased research facilities 
that are made available, because of the appropriations, permit you to 
go into the field and do what you want to do but would be denied if 
you did not have the facilities or the funds to do it with. 

It is most gratifying. 

Senator Hizu. Thank you, gentlemen, very, ver y much. 

The highlights on research progress will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHTS ON RESEARCH PROGRESS IN NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS, 
1956 


Significant items on program developments and rescarch studies conducted and 
supported by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 


SUMMARY 


The past year has been one of considerable achievement in the development 
of knowledge bearing on the prevention, treatment and control of neurological 
and sensory disorders. The year was one of significant transition in that the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness began shifting its 
emphasis from specific disease projects to many-pronged collaborative and co- 
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operative research attacks against broad categories of diseases. It was also one 
in which the Institute’s level of progress was such as to demonstrate the need for 
consolidation of gains in many areas while retaining the flexibility to exploit 
promising specific leads. 

The year 1956 saw many important developments in both clinic and laboratory. 
These included: A new diagnostic technique which will make possible the early 
detection and treatment of a virulent form of uveitis, a major blinding disease ; 
a tool for precisely defining the location and size of brain tumors far more 
effectively than has hitherto been possible; the discovery and tracing of a nerve 
system linking the cochlea in the inner ear with the brain, thus shedding new 
light on the hearing process and on factors involved in the cause of congenital 
deafness; the development of an important clue as to the nature and method of 
attack of multiple sclerosis; and the use of high-frequency sound waves for the 
precise destruction of tissue deep within animal brains—an achievement which 
may prove applicable to human brain surgery. 

In addition to these and other specific advances during 1956, the Institute 
continued its pursuit of previously developed or newly found research leads bear- 
ing on the broad gamut of neurological and sensory disorders. 


I. Collaborative and cooperative field investigations 


The shift of emphasis from concentration upon specific projects or individual 
disease categories to the broad, nationwide assault upon a wide range of related 
neurological and sensory disorders is perhaps the most significant development 
of the past year. For this shift is both indicative of a solid foundation laid in 
specific disease project research and of a mass mobilization of resources involv- 
ing all medical disciplines concerned with neurological research. 

Today, there are more than 30 broad-scale collaborative or cooperative investi- 
gations of this nature underway. Typically, the Institute serves as both a 
collating and coordinating force in the collaborative investigations which, for the 
most part, are long-range efforts running anywhere from several years to more 
than a decade. Among the disease categories currently under attack in col- 
laborative investigations are those in the cerebral vascular group, the infectious 
neurological ailments, and multiple sclerosis and related demyelinating diseases. 

Perhaps the most advanced of collaborative team efforts underway is the 
Institute-sponsored assault against cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy 
and certain types of deafness and blindness. This attack is directed primarily 
to devlopments during the perinatal period—the time span from about 1 month 
after conception to about 1 month after birth. Mounting evidence indicates that 
adverse biological factors during this period may be the sources of most cerebral 
palsy and mental retardation cases. There is also good reason to believe that 
disorders arising during pregnancy are responsible for the deaths of about 
one-fourth of the babies conceived in this country annually. 

The aforementioned collaborative investigation, which is expected to involve 
about 12 institutions throughout the Nation and the study of 6,000 persons when 
in full swing, is dedicated to running down every conceivable lead as to the 
nature and impact of the destructive perinatal factors. In addition to bringing 
many research agencies into play under a central plan of operation, the investi- 
gation is drawing upon many disciplines, among them obsterics, pediatrics, 
neurology and orthopedic surgery. The basic scientists—the geneticists, embry- 
ologists, anatomists, pathologists, chemists, psychologists and biostatisticians— 
will also play key roles. 

Two institutions—Yale University School of Medicine and Brown University— 
are already active in the perinatal period investigation. In March 1957, the 
National Advisory Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council, which approved 
grants of $107,799 and $97,633 respectively to Yale and Brown, will review 15 
new grant applications totaling almost $2 million which relate to the collabora- 
tive project. 

II. Progress in individual disease categories 


The trend during 1956 toward broad-scale collaborative and cooperative 
attacks in no way slowed the research being done in specific disease categories 
nor is it likely to do so in the years ahead. The emphasis upon the broad, team 


approach continues to leave the Institute free to pursue promising individual 
research leads and to exploit research breakthroughs in specific project areas. 
Following are some of the more important elements of progress during 1956 
relative to the specific disease categories with which the Institute is concerned. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY 


Gerebral palsy, the broad category of disorders to which the collaborative 
perinatal period investigation is primarily directed, affficts some 2% million 
adults and 500,000 children in the United States. The disorders themselves 
are of a wide variety affecting the brain and central nervous system. Sympto- 
matic results include paralysis, postural abnormalities, bizarre and uncontrollable 
movements, speech defects, and, upon occasion, the retardation of mental growth. 


Diagnostic and treatment advances 


In one type of cerebral palsy, kernicterus, it was earlier determined that in 
many cases the disease was related specifically to blood incompatibility (the 
Rh factor). It was also found that multiple blood transfusions could—to a 
considerable extent—prevent the disease in newborn babies. At the present 
time, an Institute grantee is making a more definitive evaluation of the multiple 
transfusion technique by studying children who have been exposed to it at birth 
a year or more following the transfusions. 

Efforts to relate cerebral palsy in human infants to the clinical state of the 
mother during pregnancy are being pushed both at the Institute and by Institute 
grantees. An Institute scientist has studied 43 aborted embryos with cerebral 
abnormalities and has determined that—in more than‘half of the cases studied— 
the abnormalities were definitely or probably associated with the clinical state 
of the mother during pregnancy. Among the specific clinical conditions to which 
some of the abnormalities were related were diabetes and pelvic complications. 
The establishment of these relationships has significance as further evidence that 
prenatal (before birth) factors do play a key role in the development of cerebral 
palsy. 

Basic research developments 


During the past year, further progress was made through animal studies in 
the effort to establish specific relationships between anoxia (lack of oxygen) 
during the birth process and the cerebral palsy disorders. In previously reported 
experiments involving guinea pigs, it was found that the animals—after having 
been asphyxiated and resuscitated—underwent a series of twitchings not unlike 
the typical cerebral palsy symptoms. During 1956, it was found that there was 
a close correlation between the degree of asphyxia and the severity of the damage 
to the nervous system. This finding tends to strengthen the evidence that anoxia 
does play an important role as a causative factor insofar as disorders involving 
the brain and central nervous system are concerned. 

Of basic importance during the past year was the inauguration of a planned 
experimental program using the Rhesus monkey. Experiments using primates 
have been almost nonexistent in the neurological research field heretofore and 
it is felt that such experiments are particularly important in light of the fact 
that animals of the primate group are similar to man in many respects. 

The Rhesus monkey lends itself particularly well to studies in the cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, and allied disease areas. It is easier to obtain an 
electroencephalogram and to make neurological and behavioral studies on a 
monkey than ona rat, guinea pig, or other laboratory animal. The female Rhesus 
has a regular 28-day menstrual cycle like the human being and usually gives 
birth to a single baby. Further, the Rhesus infant is capable of learning certain 
problems within the first 5 days after birth which makes it possible to test 
it during this time for deficits in learning ability due to adverse factors delib- 
erately induced during the prenatal period. 

In commencing its monkey experiments, the Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness has established a laboratory of perinatal physiology and 
acquired a colony of rhesus monkeys in Puerto Rico. The Institute is cooperating 
with medical faculty members of the University of Puerto Rico in these studies. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mental retardation is among the disorders about which it is expected much 
will be learned during the broad, collaborative investigation into perinatal period 
morbidity previously discussed in connection with cerebral palsey. Today, the 
number of mentally retarded persons in the United States is estimated to be 
4,500,000. About one-third of these are children. About 5 to 10 percent of the 
mentally retarded are institutionalized at a cost to the community of about 
$50,000 per individual for that individual’s life span. 
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The need for extensive research into the causes and prevention of mental 
retardation is essential not only because of the great numbers of persons directly 
affected but also because of the economic, social, and other consequences both for 
the families of such persons and for the community as a whole. 


Survey of mental retardation research resources 


Dr. Richard L. Masland, of the Bowman-Gray Medical School of Wake Forest 
College in Winston-Salem, N. C., has completed a comprehensive survey of the 
research potential in the mental retardation field. The survey was conducted 
under the joint sponsorship of the National Association for Retarded Children, 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. A final report is in the process of preparation. 

On the basis of preliminary reports, however, it has been determined that 
there are numerous educational and allied institutions throughout the Nation 
commencing or engaged in research projects bearing on mental retardation. 
Furthermore, the survey itself has stimulated interest in such projects and the 
number of applications for related research grants received by the Institute has 
been increasing. 


Expansion of animal experiments 


The guinea pig and rhesus monkey experiments mentioned in connection with 
cerebral palsy also bear directly on the problem of mental retardation. Anoxia 
(lack of oxygen) has definitely been shown to be a retarding factor upon both 
guinea pigs and other animals. And, now that experiments have begun utilizing 
rhesus monkeys, the nature and symptoms of induced mental retardation can 
be studied in a situation more comparable to that of man and there is the likeli- 
hood that a much more precise relationship can be established between cause 
and effect. 

Given a more precise definition of the role of anoxia in mental retardation 
produced in primates, a good start will have been made toward determining 
the specific impact of oxygen lack upon the central nervous system of man. 
And this, in time, will lead to both effective preventive and rehabilitative treat- 
ment methods for mental retardation. 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS AND OTHER DEMYELINATING DISEASES 


Multiple sclerosis and the related demyelinating diseases afflict several hun- 
dred thousand Americans. No precise figure as to the number afflicted is available 
if only because multiple sclerosis is a disorder which is extremely difficult to 
detect in its early stages. Generally speaking, multiple sclerosis produces 
symptoms ranging from double vision to tremor, speech difficulties, inability to 
maintain balance, extreme weakness, emotional disturbances and paralysis 
of parts of the body. 

A disease of relatively long duration—multiple sclerotics often live what has 
come to be known as a “normal” life span—the disorder attacks various parts of 
the central nervous system through a process known as demyelination in which 
myelin, a fatty sheath which covers the nerve fibers in healthy individuals, is 
destroyed. At present, there is no known cure for the disease. 

Background of progress 

Over the past several years, scientists at the Institute and investigators work- 
ing under Institute grants and other grant programs have made considerable 
progress at the basie research level. The efforts of these investigators have 
been directed primarily to ascertaining the nature and structure of myelin, the 
forces or substances which control its growth and existence, and the specific 
course of deterioration when it comes under attack. 

Perhaps the first major development in the assault against multiple sclerosis 
came in 1955 when an Institute grantee discovered that the myelin sheath of 
peripheral nerves developed as the result of spiraling of the membranes of 
certain satellite cells—the Schwann cells—around the nerve. The discovery, 
which was made by electron microscope, led to development of the hypothesis 
that satellite cells of the central nervous system, known as neuroglia, play an 
important part in the formation and maintenance of the myelin sheath surround- 
ing the nerve fibers of the central nervous system. 

These promising research breakthroughs led—in March 1956—to the arrange- 
iment of a special conference by the Institute. The conference, attended by some 
of the world’s leading authorities on neuroglia, was dedicated to devising new 
approaches for exploiting the research breakthroughs. The success of the con- 
ference must be measured by the developments which succeeded it. 
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Recent developments of crucial importance 


Only a few months ago, a St. Louis investigator demonstrated conclusively 
that myelin in the central nervous system originates from the neuroglia spe- 
cifically known as the oligodendroglia glail cells. This finding, in turn, strongly 
indicated that multiple sclerosis attacks the. originating glial cells rather than 
moving directly against the myelin sheath itself. If this assumption is found 
to be true—and it is currently being tested—a promising new research ap- 
proach will have been thrown open. 

Another significant development of the past year was the result of work 
done by an Institute grantee. The study of. multiple sclerosis has heretofore 
been hampered by our inability to create the disease in animals. The grantee 
devised a method for producing in experimental animals lesions in myelin 
similar to those which are found in actual cases of multiple sclerosis. This 
development holds great promise in terms of its impact upon efforts to de- 
termine the nature and specific causes of the disorder. 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY AND NEUROMUSCULAR DISORDERS 


An estimated 100,000 persons in the United States—more than half of them 
ehildren—are afflicted by muscular dystrophy. The disorder itself is chronic 
and progressive and is characterized by weakness and wasting of the voluntary 
muscles. At present, the specific causes of muscular dystrophy are unknown 
and there is no known cure. The same must be said of related diseases like 
myasthenia gravis which attacks the nerve-muscle junction rather than the 
muscle itself. Myasthenia gravis, which involves a failure of nerve-impulse 
transmission at this junction, is however, often susceptible to treatment and 
control. 


Research concentrated in basic laboratory area 


Because so little is known about muscular dystrophy, myasthenia gravis, and 
other disorders affecting the muscles or the nerve-muscle juncture, the Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has concentrated upon basic or 
fundamental research in these areas during the past several years. The past 
year, however, has seen several important advances of a fundamental nature. 

A chemical substance, acetylcholine—which plays an essential role in neuro- 
musclar transmission—can now be detected and accurately measured through 
use of a newly developed fluorescence method. Specifically, acetylcholine, when 
associated with another compound (tetra-phenyl-diboronoxide), gives off fluo- 
rescence which is, in turn, measured by an electronic device. The device makes 
possible effective measurement of even the most minute quantities of acetylcho- 
line in the nerve. Inasmuch as the quantity of the compound involved in nerve 
impuise transmission may be a factor in disorders of the nerve-muscle junction, 
this development is very promising. 

Another development of importance in the electronic measurement area during 
the past year was the devising of an ingenious microelectrode recording tech- 
nique. An Institute scientist has used this technique to record electrical im- 
pulses of millionths of a volt lasting for millionths of a second in the synapse 
areas of the ganglion (nerve system) of the squid. The synapse is the almost 
infinitesimal space in which one nerve transmits impules to another. 

During the year, Institute researchers also conducted experiments designed 
to determine the impact of temperature, pressure, and usage upon nerve fiber. 
It is hoped that concrete, specific relationships can be established between these 
forces and the nerve fiber—relationships which can be measured both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 
Potential clinical applications of laboratory findings 

The microelectrode recording technique used in probing the squid ganglion 
synapse will this year be used for recording impulses at the nerve-muscle june- 
tion in patients with myasthenia gravis. Laboratory results with the technique 
in question indicate that the findings may well be important. 

An interesting clinical byproduct of the temperature and pressure experiments 
referred to above is the discovery that the narcotizing action of some drugs 
alcohol for one—can be counteracted by lowering body temperature or by apply- 
ing high pressure. It may be that this will have practical value in surgery when 


the situation is such that the effects of anesthetics must be limited or counter- 
acted. 
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EPILEPSY 


There is no precise figure available as to the number of epileptics in the United 
States, estimates ranging anywhere from 800,000 to 1,500,000. The lack of a 
precise figure is not teo»diffieuls to understand because social and economic pres- 
sures generated against the epileptic often tend to drive him “underground.” 

Epilepsy represents a grave problem in the psychological, social, and economic 
respects as well as in its purely physical consequences for those who are afflicted 
with it. Epileptics are often shunned by their neighbors. Many are denied 
employment which they are physically and mentally qualified to hold. In some 
States, outmoded legislation bars them from having children and even from get- 
ting married. 

The fact is that epilepsy is mot a disease in the conventional sense. It is a 
manifestation of abnormally discharging brain cells which is apparent only at 
the time of seizure and which handicaps otherwise normal individuals at that 
time. Only a very small percentage of epilepties—those with extensive brain 
damage—are mentally retarded or in any way affected in mental function. 

In its attack against epilepsy, the Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness has moved ahead on all research fronts which stand between the epileptic 
and the realization of his full physical and mental potential. Pin-pointing the 
cause of epilepsy, the prevention and control of seizures, animal reactions to 
seizure-induction, State legislation bearing on epilepsy—these are some of the 
areas in which research in epilepsy at the Institute and through Institute grantees 
has gone forward. 


Clinical advances 

A very significant development of the past year is the tracing of patients’ 
seizure patterns involving bizarre epileptic movements to specific and localized 
parts of the brain in the tenrporal lobe and other areas as well. Previously, 
these patterns could not be traced in specific terms. The importance of the 
findings lies in the possibility that the seizure patterns involved may lend them- 
selves to effective therapy or surgical intervention once they have been precise- 
ly localized. 

Careful around-the-clock observation of epileptic patients—a procedure intro- 
duced during the past year—has revealed a specific and particular sequence of 
events during seizures based upon temporal lobe epilepsy. These observations 
have made for more precision in relating the epileptic movements of specific 
parts of the body to the areas of the brain controlling those parts; but the es- 
tablishment of such precise relationships also adds much to our understanding 
of brain function which is vital in plumbing the nature and causes of all 
neurological disorders involving the central nervous system. 

The effect of hypothermia on epileptic discharges in the human brain was 
studied during the year. The available evidence indicates that cold slows down 
the electrical discharge (firing) of brain cells. Cold was also found to 
affect brain color, consistency, and intracranial blood pressure. Hypothermia, 
it should be noted, has already been found useful during surgery of various 
types, particularly where the persons being operated upon are in a weakened 
condition. 


Laboratory developments 


Animal studies in the epilepsy field continued during the past year with epi- 
leptic lesions being produced in mice by direct application of low temperatures. 
Epilepsy has been induced in several chimpanzees and brain wave recordings 
taken and their movements observed during the induced seizures. 

Bearing directly on these experiments was an electronic development of the 
past year which has made it possible to conduct such experiments with greater 
ease and precision. The induction of epileptic seizures in animals by electrical 
means has taught us much about the nature and cause of epilepsy in man. 
Heretofore, one of the problems in pursuing such experiments effectively has 
been the necessity of fastening conducting cables directly to the animal with 
the result that the experiments were often ruined when the cables were broken 
or became disengaged during the experimental process. 

Institute scientists have now solved this problem by developing a means of 
inducing seizures in animals by remote radio transmission. Coupled with re- 
mote radio recording system, this new development holds great promise for the 
field of animal experimentation in general. 
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Experiments with anticonvulsants 


Several years ago, an Institute scientist discovered that there were certain 
chemical deficiencies in the brain cells of epileptics. Specifically, it was found 
that one vital chemical—glutamic acid—did met:form im sufficient quantity in 
the epileptic brain cell and that another chemical—acetylcholine—did not form 
in sufficient quantity in reserve. It was felt that if these chemical deficiencies 
could be corrected epileptic seizures could be controlled or reduced. 

Initially, Institute researchers sought to rectify the deficiencies through the 
administration of glutamine and asparagine. These have now been tested with 
great care and have been found effective in reducing or controlling seizures in 
many of the persons to whom they have been administered. However, it has 
also been determined that the compounds’ create adverse reactions in some peo- 
ple and annoying side effects in others. 

During the past year, the Institute shifted to experimentation with two new 
drugs: gamma-amino-butyrate and 2-pyrrolidinone. Preliminary results 
achieved with these drugs are encouraging. The new substances have reversed 
seizures in cats and either one—when added to human epileptic brain tissue— 
causes a reversion of the tissue to normal insofar as glutamine and glutamic 
acid content are concerned. 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


Parkinson’s disease is a slow, progressive, disabling illness which strikes at 
the nerve system in the brain stem—at the regions particularly concerned with 
the regulation of muscle tone, automatic acts, and control of posture. The dis- 
order is characterized by muscular rigidity, bodily tremors, slowness of move- 
ment, sleepiness, abnormal postures, and loss of normally automatic movements. 

The specific causes of the disease are unknown and there is no known cure. 
No exact figure is available as to the extent of the disease in this country but— 
on the basis of a limited survey—it appears that Parkinsonism afflicts two males 
for every female it strikes. 


Laboratory progress 


During the past year, the Institute has continued to pursue previously devel- 
oped laboratory leads which appear to bear upon Parkinsonism. Reserpine, a 
drug widely used in the treatment of emotionally and mentally disturbed per- 
sons, is being administered to monkeys and other experimental animals in sufft- 
cient quantities (over an extended period of time) to bring on tremor, rigidity, 
and other phenomena generally associated with Parkinson’s disease. 

Institute scientists have now found that the Parkinsonlike tremors can be 
diminished or abolished by the injection of an anesthetic (such as novocain) 
into a part of the brain. They have also discovered that even more effective 
results can be achieved by producing a lesion in the brain ganglia known as the 
globus pallidus and ansa lenticularis. 


Clinical application of data developed through animal experiments 


Animal studies involving reserpine have shed considerable light on means of 
coping with the side effects which this drug has been found to produce in human 
beings treated with it. These side effects have been Parkinsonlike symptoms not 
unlike those produced in the animals. During the past year, an investigator 
studying the impact of reserpine on emotionally disturbed patients found that 


there was a substance which eliminated or reduced the Parkinsonlike symptoms 
brought on in these patients. 


BRAIN TUMORS 


One of the major problems confronting the surgeon in attacking a brain tumor 
or related growth is to define precisely the ‘size and location of the growth 
without resorting to exploratory surgery. During the past year, Institute in- 
vestigators have developed such a technique as well as others which hold great 
promise for the brain surgery field in general. 


Development of tumor detection technique 


Medical science has long been on the lookout for an effective method of detect- 
ing and localizing tumorous growths in the brain which would make ultimate 
surgery elective with the surgeon. Though nonsurgical methods for detecting 
such growths have been in use or under study for some years, no technique here- 
tofore developed has had the sensitivity and precision required to pinpoint the 
great majority of tumors effectively. Particular difficulty was encountered in 
localizing growths in the depths of the brain with adequate precision. 
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The technique developed by Institute scientists represents a major break- 
through in this area. It utilizes the. isotopic tracer method coupled with elec- 
tronic scanning and recording devices.. More specifically, the technique—which 
is referred to as collimation detection—makes use of a zinc isotope and of highly 
sensitive electronic equipment capable of recording radioactive rays given off by 
tumorous tissue which has absorbed the isotopic substance. 

Generally speaking, tumorous tissue absorbs the isotopic substance at a faster 
rate than does normal tissue and thus emits rays with greater intensity. The 
sensitive device developed at the Institute is capable of picking up the rays 
emitted by tumors and distinguishing between these rays and those emitted by 
surrounding healthy tissue. This, in turn, makes possible the precise location 
of the tumorous growth. 

At present, the new technique is at least 80 percent effective in precisely de- 
fining the size and location of tumors (gliomas), many of them deeply seated in 
the brain. This represents a considerable advance over previously known detee- 
tion methods. Work is already under way to improve the technique with a view 
to substantially increasing its effectiveness in detecting tumors and other growths 
Ultrasonic surgery under study 

A second development of the past year, still at the animal experimental 
level, involves the use of ultrasound for surgical purposes. Experiments in this 
area are being carried on by an Institute grantee at the University of Illinois. 
The grantee has reported the development of ultrasonic equipment and tech- 
niques whereby high-frequency sound waves may be used to destroy tumors and 
disceased tissue deep in the animal brain and not normally susceptible to surgery 
by knife. 

The grantee has produced both small and large lesions in animal brains with 
extreme precision and reports that he may be on the threshold of making the 
ultrasonic technique applicable to human surgery. The Institute is watching his 
progress with great interest. 

EYE RESEARCH 


There are about 320,000 blind persons in the United States today. An esti- 
mated 27,000 will go blind during the next 12 months, about half of them blinded 
by disease. Glaucoma uveitis, retrolental fibroplasia, diabetic retinopathy, 
cataract, tumorous growths—these have heretofore been among the major blind- 
ing diseases and most of them continue to cause blindness or serious loss of 
vision among many thousands of Americans. During the past year, the Insti- 
tute has made considerable progress in its research efforts vis-a-vis some of 
these diseases and opened up promising research leads insofar as others were 
concerned. 


Retrolental fibroplasia on verge of disappearance as major disease 

The Institute has worked closely with physicians and hospitals in a wide- 
spread effort to disseminate research findings which would help eliminate retro- 
lental fibroplasia as a major cause of blindness in infants. Last year the In- 
stitute reported that retrolental fibroplasias, which once blinded thousands of 
premature infants annually, was well on its way toward being conquered. 

Followup studies conducted this year revealed the rapidity with which re- 
search results can be absorbed and applied in general medical practice through- 
out the country. For example, indicative of the progress which has been made 
is a recent survey of New York City hospitals which revealed that the number 
of premature infants blinded by the disease had declined 78 percent in 1 year 
when new preventive techniques were employed. 


Progress in the diagnosis and treatment of uveitis 

During 1956, continued progress was made in developing diagnostic. and 
treatment techniques for uveitis, a blinding disease brought on by tuberculosis, 
syphilis, or brucellosis. The Institute has developed a promising new test for 
diagnosis of toxoplasmosis infection, a form of uveitis caused by a parasite. 
This new development, which is still being tested, is expected to surpass any 
known diagnostic method insofar as toxoplasmosis of the eye is concerned. A 
sound diagnostic technique such as this makes early treatment possible and 
thus tends to avert blindness. 

Last year, the Institute reported that pyrimethamine and sulfadiazine were 
drugs which provided a cure for uveitis in some cases and tended to keep the 
disease from proceeding further in others. Today, Institute scientists are in 
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process of evaluating a new drug which shows promise of giving even better 
results with less toxic effect upon the patient. The new drug is a steroid 
compound. 


New findings relating to glaucoma 

Glaucoma, a disease which blinds thousands yearly and severely limits the 
sight of thousands more, represented an area of intense concentration during 
the past year. The testing of various drugs directed to reducing intraocular 
pressure was continued as were studies of the relationship between intraocular 
pressure and blood pressure. The increase of intraocular pressure in the eye is 
the main cause of blindness in glaucoma. 

One of the major findings of the past year insofar as glaucoma is concerned 
was the discovery of a rich nerve Supply in an area of the eye directly in- 
volved in the regulation of intraocular pressure. Institute scientists are now 
in the process of defining the specific role of this nerve supply in the regulation 
process. In any event, the finding provides a promising new lead for explora- 
tion in theoverall effort to develop more effective treatment and preventive 
techniques for glaucoma. 


Progress in the field of retinal disease 


The past year has seen the development of several important electronic de- 
vices and techniques directed to early diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 
retina. Among these advances is one involving the use of the electroretinograph 
in a manner which makes it easier for physicians to distinguish relatively early 
between congenital or hereditary degenerations of the retina on one hand and 
clinical diseases which are very similar in form and development on the other. 

An Institute grantee has developed some significant statistical findings bear- 
ing on diseases of the retina and other diseases of the eye as well. In a survey 
of 1,000 older persons, the grantee found that the macula, which is the center 
of the retina, is directly involved in blinding diseases affecting many of our 
senior citizens. The statistical evidence developed by the grantee also showed 
that more than 60 percent of the survey group had cataract formation in some 
degree and, further, indicated that there is no significant increase or decrease 
in glaucoma expectancy in persons over 70. 


HEARING RESEARCH 


There are an estimated 15 million Americans with some kind of hearing defect, 
about 4,500,000 of these being seriously handicapped and roughly 760,000 being 
totally deaf. The gravity of the hearing problem is underscored by the fact that 
the causes of congenital deafness—and 50 percent of all deafness is either 
chronic or congenital—are virtually unknown. 

Last year, the Institute—in collaboration with other interested organiza- 
tions—moved against this vast hearing problem through a several-pronged re- 
search attack. 

Key research planning conference held 


In October 1956, the Institute took the initiative in organizing a conference 
involving its own staff and an invited group of otolaryngologists and others 
active in auditory research. The conference was dedicated to discussing the 
Institute program for support of auditory research, to assessing gap areas in 
the research field, and to considering ways and means of stimulating research 
in these areas. 

The meeting is believed to have been the first effort of its kind devoted to a 
comprehensive assessment of gap areas in hearing research and to pointing the 
way to coping with these gaps. Among the areas in which it was generally 
agreed research was vitally needed were those having to do with the anatomy 
and function of the hearing system, the development and use of new electronic 
techniques for analysis of that system, the impact of noise upon hearing, the 
relationship between deafness and psychological factors, and the neurological 
aspects of deafness. 


Major finding made involving role of brain in hearing process 


An Institute scientist has—during the past year—made a major finding as 
to the relationship between the ear and the seat of the higher mental functions 
in the brain. Knowledge of this relationship is of great importance if we are 
to understand the basic causes of hearing loss and deafness as well as the cause 
and nature of such complex disorders as aphasia. 
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The discovery in question involves the oliva-cochlear bundle, a group of nerve 
fibers which arise in the lower part of the brain (the medulla) and terminate 
in the cochlea, the tiny organ in the inner ear which translates sound waves 
into nerve impulses. Originally, it was felt that hearing was a one-way process 
with outside acoustical stimuli being received and screened by the ear and 
earried to the upper auditory centers of the brain. In short, it was believed 
that the brain itself exercised no positive or activational influence on the hear- 
ing process but merely reacted to sound waves received from the external 
environment. 

The discovery of the oliva-cochlear bundle and the tracing of its course from 
the brain to the inner ear has led to experiments at the Institute and elsewhere 
which indicate that hearing is determined not only by external stimulus but also 
by stimulus from the brain itself. What this feedback principle means in 
specific terms insofar as our understanding of deafness and other disorders 
involving the ear is concerned is currently under study. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that the finding and tracing of the oliva-cochlear bundle opens up broad 
new vistas of research into the nature, cause, and treatment of these disorders. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Grants for construction of health research facilities: For grants pursuant to 
the Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, $30,000,000[: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available only upon enactment into law of 8S. 849, Bighty- 
fourth Congress].” 


Amounts available for obligation 
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Senator Hitz. The next, and concluding, item for the day is 
“Grants for construction of health research facilities,” for which the 
budget estimate is $30 million, allowed in full by the House. 

I shall insert in the record with the other material the list of projects 
financed out of the current year’s appropriation of $30 million. 

Dr. Van Slyke, your prepared statement will be placed in the hear- 
ings at this point, and give you an opportunity to add anything addi- 
tional which you might wish to say. 

Dr. Van Stryke. I think the prepared statement pretty well covers 
the necessity for the requested appropriation, Mr. Chairman, and in 
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view of the press for time I have nothing further to add unless the com- 
mittee has some question. 

Senator Hitz. Are there any questions on this item? Very well, 
Doctor, thank you. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON “GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH FACcILt- 
TIES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE” 


AUTHORITY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Health Research Facilities Act 
of 1956 (title VII of the Public Health Service Act, as amended by Public Law 
835, 84th Corig.) provides for “grants-in-aid to non-Federal public and nonprofit 
institutions for the constructing and equipping of facilities for research in the sci- 
ences related to health * * * medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, and fundamental 
and applied sciences when related thereto.” 

For this purpose, the act authorized an appropriation up to $30 million for 
fiscal year 1957 and for each of the 2 succeeding fiscal years. In its supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1957, the Congress appropriated the amount of $30 
million for activities under the act. 

The legislation established the National Advisory Council on Health Research 
Facilities, consisting of 12 appointive members and an ex officio member from 
the National Science Foundation, with the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service as Chairman. The Council advises and assists the Surgeon General in 
policy matters arising in the administration of the act, aids in preparing general 
regulations for the program, considers all applications for grants, and makes 
recommendations to the Surgeon General with respect to their approval and the 
amount to be granted. The grants, by the act’s provisions, are made, upon a basis 
of not more than 50 percent for the Federal share, following submission of a for- 
mal application, to institutions throughout the country, and only if recommended 
for approval by the Council. 

The Health Research Facilities Act also provided that “on or before January 
15, 1957, and annually thereafter, the Surgeon General, in consultation with the 
Council, shall prepare an annual report and submit it to the President for trans- 
mission to the Congress, summarizing the activities under this title and making 
such recommendations as he may deem appropriate.” 

Such a report has been prepared and submitted concerning this new program 
during its first 5 months, from the time the bill was signed by the President, 
on July 30, 1956, through December 31, 1956. The material contained herein is 
to some degree derived from that annual report. However, this attachment also 
furnishes information related more specifically to the fiscal year 1958 appropria- 
tion request for this construction-grant program. 


RESUME OF EARLY ACTIVITIES 


The National Advisory Council on Health Research Facilities was established 
as soon as possible after the President signed the bill into law, the 12 appointees 
being announced on September 10, 1956. Here a clear sign of nationwide realiza- 
tion of the new program’s importance was seen, for all of the 12 distinguished 
individuals, from all parts of the country, who were asked to undertake this 
public service, gladly accepted the charge. 

The Surgeon General placed administrative responsibility for the program 
with the Public Health Service’s research bureau, the National Institutes of 
Health; a Health Research Facilities Branch was established in the Institutes’ 
Division of Research Grants; and staff were immediately transferred or recruited 
to the Branch to carry out the program. Institutions doing research in the 
health sciences throughout the Nation were informed and advised concerning the 
program through the press, professional journals, special announcements, letters, 
meetings, and so on. 

The immediate and continuing response has been both enthusiastic and signifi- 
cant—in terms of interest, the nationwide geographic distribution of this interest, 
the variety of types of health science institutions interested, the kinds of needs 
disclosed, and the dimension of these needs. 

Though cognizant of this strong interest, the National Advisory Council on 
Health Research Facilities, at its first meeting on September 24-25, 1956, was 
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necessarily occupied with discussion of its responsibilities under the act and 
with advising upon the regulations required for administering the act. Achieving 
these things, the Council at this meeting also considered some 31 applications 
for research construction grants, and recommended 7 of the more urgent requests. 
The Surgeon General subsequently approved these recommendations, and the 
applicant institutions are being paid the grants. The remaining 24 applications 
were deferred by the Council to permit project-site visits by its members and 
to obtain more adequate information upon broad needs of the program through- 
out the country. 

Some 54 project-site visits were made by teams of Council and NIH staff 
members in the 2-month period between September 25 and the second Council 
meeting on December 3-5. At the same time, the Council was studying addi- 
tional applications submitted during this period of time. 


FURTHER ACTION AND SIZE OF THE NEED 


Requests totaling $66,046,507 in 129 formal applications were before the Coun- 
cil when it met again in December. The Council deferred or disapproved 56 
applications, for $27,102,305. The Council recommended 73 applications in the 
amount of $24,460,467 for payment from fiscal year 1957 funds, and they were 
later approved by the Surgeon General. 

A list is appended of these 73 grants and of the 7 recommended at the Septem- 
ber Council meeting. 

The formal applications, however, represented only a partial indication of 
the need. For the Council also reviewed “notices of intention” to submit ap- 
plications by 89 institutions in the additional amount of $49,160,774. 

The need for assistance in the construction of research facilities in the 
health sciences are thus demonstrated to be nationwide and extensive, although 
the exact size is as yet not completely determined. Since the Council meeting, 
information has continued to come in to the Health Research Facilities Branch. 
By January 15, 1957, some 140 institutions had formally applied and some 88 
others had officially indicated their intention of doing so. The demand for 
Federal funds by these 228 institutions is over $116,600,000. This figure, too, 
is expected to rise significantly because over 320 other institutions, which have 
not so far applied or indicated their intentions, have asked for application forms. 
At midpoint of the program’s first year, the Council has recommended grants 
totaling over 85 percent of the current fiscal year’s available funds. In recom- 
mending these awards, the Council has given careful attention to the law’s pro- 
visions calling for equitable distribution, and the awards recommended thereby 
reflect a wide geographic distribution. There is appropriate correlation between 
the grants and such regional factors as population, location of institutions doing 
or capable of doing research, numbers of scientific investigators, and training 
facilities for the health professions. 

In view of the pressing need for construction funds, the Council thus far has 
recommended only such grants as would get actual construction started, and 
deferred until later requests for research equipment which could not be installed 
until construction was completed. 

It is clear that the available funds under this 3-year program will provide as- 
sistance for only a portion of the meritorious applications. It is also clear that 
matching funds are widely available from private or other non-Federal sources 
as a result of the stimulus provided by the Health Research Facilities Act. The 
Council has scheduled two additional meetings this fiscal year, on March 18-20 
and May 27-29, when the members will again review projects on which action 
was deferred and review those new applications received since the December 
meeting. 
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Research}F acilities 


State and institution 


Alabama: 
University of Alabama Medical Center, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Research 
ham, Ala 
California: 
Stanford University Medica] School, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Institute, Birming- 


California Institute of Technology, 
dena, Calif. 


Pasa- 


University of Southern 
Angeles, Calif 


California, Los 


Colorado 
National Jewish Hospital at Denver 


Agricultural and 
Fort Collins, Colo, 


Colorado 
College, 


Mechanical 


Connecticut: Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, New Haven, Conn. 


District of Columbia 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. T. Byron Collins, 8. J 
Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C 


Florida: University of M.ami, Miami, Fla- 


Georgia: Emory University School of Medi- 
cine, Emory University, Ga 


Ilinois: 
University of Chicago, Division of Bio- 
logical Sciences, Chicago, I 
Do 
University of Illinois Research Labora- 


tories, Chicago, Ill 
University of Illinois College of Dentistry, 
Chicago, Il. 


University of MTlinois Department of 
Anatomy, Chicago, Il 
University of Illinois Department of 


Biological Chemistry, Chicago, I). 
University of Illinois Medicine-Allergy 
Unit, Chicago, I) 
Indiana 


Indiana University Psychiatric Research, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 
Do 
Indiana University Dental School, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind 
lowa: 
State University of Iowa College of Den- 
tistry, lowa City, lowa 
State University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine, lowa City, Iowa. 


Do 


Kentucky: University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 


Clinical research daboratories: new 6-story 
research facilities building. 

Medical research laboratory: new 5-story 
research facilities building. 

Basic science research-byilding: new 3-story 
and basement medical research building 
Medical research in health and health- 

related sciences: new medical research 
building. 
Basic science laboratory for medical research 


new 3-story and basement building for 
biological research. 
Medical research laboratories: new 4-story 


basie medical sciences building for medical 
school, 


Medical research facilities 
research laboratory building 

Research facility for animal diseases 
their relation to man: new 1-story 


new imedicai 


ind 


con- 


tagious-disease animal laboratory building. 


New research laboratories for anatomy and 
biochemistry: addition of a 3-story and 
basement research wing to Sterling Hall of 
Medicine. 


Animal research laboratories 


To increase research activities and improve 
the diagnosis and treatment of pediatric 
diseases: 6th floor additiyn to existing build- 
ing, and 3d floor addition to planned new 
building. 

Basic medical research laboratories: New 
&-story medical science research building 
Medical research facilities for medical school: 
remodelng and expansion of research 

laboratory facilities 


Medical research laboratories: rem 
existing isolation facility into 
laboratories. 

Laboratory of physiological psychology: re- 
modeling of an existing building. 

Research laboratories for studies in immu- 
nology: remodeling of present structure. 

Dental research facilities: remodeling 10th 
floor of existing building. 

Basie medical research laboratories: re- 
modeling of anatomy laboratories. 

Biochemical research laboratories: remodel- 
ing of existing laboratories 


jeline of 
leiiIng oi 


research 
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Basic research laboratories for allergy re- | 


search: remodeling of existing laboratories 


Psychiatrie research institute: to provide 
built-in equipment for the Institute of 
Psychiatric Research. 

Research animal care facility 
animal care facility. 

Medical science building: Basic 
equipment grant for research areas of the 
medical science building. 

Research and teaching laboratories in den- 
tistry: a new 5-story and basement wing 
on dental building. 


Dental research facility: 
building (new). 

Animal care facilities for medical school: re- 
modeling, equipping, and exparding of 
animal care facilities. 

Medical research in otolaryngology 
eling of present facilities. 


2-story research 


remod- 


4 new l-story | 


scientific | 


Research laboratories for basie sciences in 


medical school: new 6-story and basement 
medical sciences research building 
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Health research facilities construction grants recommended and approved following 
September and December 1956 meeting of the National Advisory Council on Health 


Amount 


$1, 033, 500 


250, 


500, 


258, 


477 


a 


144, 


000 


0OU 


145 


000 


500 


4), 000 


, 000 


12 


, 000 


DOU 


22, 950 


), 0OO 


$6, 12 


5, 000 


000 


992 
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Health research facilities construction grants recommended and approved following 
September and December 1956 meeting of the National Advisory Council on Health 


Research Facilities—Continued 





State and institution 


Maryland: 
Baltimore city hospitals, Baltimore, Md_ - 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 


Massachusetts: 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., James C. White, M. D. 
Tufts College (Tufts University) Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, Boston, Mass. 


The Boston Dispensary, Boston, Mass. .-- 


Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. 


New England Deaconess Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Retina Foundation, 30 Chambers 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


New England Center Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. 


Austen Riggs Center, 


Inc., 
Mass. 


Stockridge, 


Worcester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Michigan: 
Wayne State University College of Medi- 
cine, Detroit, Mich. 


University of Michigan School of Public 
Health, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PO dita tabecasdcwnstebtdesdaisawas al 
Minnesota: _ 
University of Minnesota Medical School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Harold 8&8. 
Diehl. 


University of Minnesota College of 
Medical Sciences, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. Harold 8. Diehl. 
Missouri: 
University of Kansas City 
Dentistry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo---- 


School of 


Washington University, David P. Wohl, 
Jr., Memorial Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York: 


Cornell University Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 


Research, New York, N. Y. 


Roswell Park Memorial Institute, State of 
New York Department of Health, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York University, Bellevue Medical 
Center, New York, N. Y. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York, N.Y. 

Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, N. Y. 


University of Buffalo School of Medicine, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Albany Medical College of Union Uni- 





versity, Albany, N. Y.; Harold C. 
Wiggers. | 
North Carolina: Duke University, Durham, | 


Facility 





Medical research laboratory: conversion of 
tuberculosis building to a research labora- 
tory building. 

Basic science facilities for medical research: 
new li-story and basement research 
building. 


meaepewreienl floor, Warren Medical Science 
Bldg. 


| 


Research laboratories, biochem stry and nu- | 


trition: remodeling 3 
laboratories. 

Rehabilitation research laboratory: Addi- 
tion of 1 research floor to research building 
under construction. 

Psychiatric research and teaching labora- 
tory: Completion of an unfinished research 
laboratory, 6th floor, Warren Bldg. 


existing research | 


Additional space for animal care facilities: | 


addition of 1 floor to existing laboratory. 

Basic research laboratory in field of diseases 
of the eye: New basement and 3-story 
research building. 


Medical science research laboratory: Com- | 


pletion of 4 unfinished floors into research 
laboratories. 

Psychiatric research and treatment: Exten- 
sive remodeling and addition of wings to 
existing building. 

Biological and chemical research in the med- 
ical sciences: Expansion of animal-care 


facilities and remodeling of cancer labora- | 


tory facilities. 


Medical research laboratories: New 8-story 
and basement research wing on present 
structure. 

Research facilities for School of Public 
Health: A new research laboratory addi- 
tion to the existing structure. 

Medical research facilities: remodeling 7th 
floor of research building. 

Mental health research: new structure for 
research laboratories. 


Department of anatomy research facilities, 
Jackson Hall. 


Department of physiological chemistry, 
physiology, and pharmacology research 
facilities, Millard Hall. 


Dental research: completion of 4th floor of 
of the existing dental building. 

Basic health sciences laboratory facilities: 
new oe research laboratory addition 
to present building. 

Medical research laboratories: a 2-story 
addition to existing research building. 


Research facilities for disease-free animals: | 


new fireproof laboratory building. 

Basic science research institute in the field 
of cancer and allied diseases: new research 
building of 12 stories plus penthouse. 

Basic science research institute in the field of 
cancer and allied diseases: new 7-story 
basic science research building. 


Research in clinieal medicine: remodeling | 


existing laboratories in Bellevue Hospital. 
Basic medical science research: new 9-story 
research building of reinforced concrete. 
Animal-care facilities for medical school: re- 
modeling and expansion of animal-care 
facilities. 
Basic science research laboratory: new 4- 
story research laboratory. 
Construction of new animal quarters. 


Medical research laboratory: addition of a 
new 4-story wing to William B. Bell Medi- 
cal Research Building. 


Amount 


$115, 000 


960, 000 


95, 045 


19, 648 


125, 000 


86, 503 


120, 000 
300, 000 


400, 000 


180, 647 


241, 000 


900, 000 


605, 000 


58, 522 
600, 000 


26, 110 


161, 000 


49, 975 


149, 955 


71, 005 


75, 000 


900, 000 


646, 000 


75, 298 
600, 009 
366, 300 


463, 020 
45, 000 


105, 000 
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Health research facilities construction grants recommended and approved following 
September and December 1956 meeting of the National Advisory Council on Health 


Research Facilities—Continued 


State and institution 





Ohio: | 

University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio State University College of Medicine, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio State University College of Den- 
tistry, Columbus, Obio. 


The Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home 
Association operating the Christ Hos- 
pital Instute of Medical Research, Cin- | 
cinnati, Obio; L. H, Schmidt. 

Pennsylvania: 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ee ee 


University of Pittsburgh Division of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Norman H. Topping, M. D. 

University of Pennsylvania School of 
Dentistry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Pennsylvania, Medical Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


The Woods School, Langhorne, Pa.-_-.-.---. 


Rhode Island: Brown University, Providence, 
R. I 


Tennessee: Vanderbilt University School of | 
Medicine, Nashville, Tenn. | 
Utah: 
University of Utah College of Medicine, | 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. 


Vermont: 


University of Vermont, Burlington 
Vt. 


» | 





Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 


Do... 


Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, Madison, Wis 


Facility 


Medical research facility: new medical re- 


search building. 

Medical research facility: new 11-story re- 
search laboratory addition to existing 
building. 

Dental research laboratories: new research 
laboratory addition to an existing struc- 
ture. 

Construction.and equipment of fourth floor 
on institute of medical research building. 


Research laboratory for blood and plasma 
fractionation: remodeling of second floor 
of existing building into laboratories. 

Department of surgery research laboratories: 
remodeling of portion of 10th floor to pro- 
vide surgical research laboratories. 

Psychiatrie research laboratories: remodel- 
ing of portion of 10th floor to provide lab- 
oratories for the psychiatric department. 

Basic science research laboratories: remodel- 


ing of 3d floor of existing structure into re- 


search laboratories, 

Research laboratories for biological sciences, 
hiovhysics, and psychology: provision of 
built-in research equipment in new labora- 
tory. 

Basic health research laboratory: comple- 
tion of new laboratories and installation of 
equipment. 


| The William H. Donner Center for Radiol- 


ogy. 

Research laboratories for School of Dentis- 
try: (a) renovation of existing facilities and 
(6) new building consisting of a basement 
and 2 floors. 

New research facilities for the School of 
Medicine: new 7-story research laboratory 
plus portions of 2 other new structures. 

Biology research and teaching laboratory: 
new 3-story laboratory building. 

Center for child study, treatment, and 
research: new research laboratory build- 


ing. 

Psychology laboratory: new psychology 
laboratory for teaching and research. 
Medical research facility: expansion, remod- 
eling and equipping of health, research 

facilities. 


Basic medical research laboratories: new 
medical selence research building. 





Researeh faeilities for animal metabolism | 


and nutrition studies: expansion and 
remodeling of existing animal research 
structure. 


Clinical and pathological research labora- | 


tories for the College of Medicine: new 
2-story building. 


| Basie medical science research laboratories: 


remodeling 
structures. 
Research laboratory for psychology: remod- 
eling of Denny Hall to provide research 
laboratories. 
Clinical research facility: new 
search building. 


and completion of existing 


S-story re- 


Amount 


$865, 688 
900, 000 


290, 000 


184, 000 


24, 572 


51, 883 


22, 235 


30, 755 


41, 054 


649, 312 


179, 004 


150, 000 


400, 000 


300, 000 


150, 000 
411, 002 


173, 548 


, 500, 000 
26, 157 


419, 000 


155, 000 


158, 812 


975, a00 


Senator Hiri. The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 


10 a. m. 


(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., Thursday, May 2, 1957, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Friday, May 3, 1957.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senators Hill and Thye. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN; JEROME D. FENTON, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ADMINISTRATION ; AND CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to carry out the functions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 141-167), and other laws including expenses 
of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the Board when specifically 
authorized by the Chairman or the General Counsel; services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a): and uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 
U.S. C. 2131) ; [$8,951,500] $9,575,000: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available to organize or assist in organizing agricultural laborers 
or used in connection with investigations, hearings, directives, or orders concern- 
ing bargaining units composed of agricultural laborers as referred to in section 
2 (3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (29 U.S. C. 152), and as amended by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and as defined in section 3 (f) of the Act of 
June 25, 1938 (29 U. S. C. 208), and including in said definition employees en- 
gaged in the maintenance and operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and water- 
ways when maintained or operated on a mutual, nonprofit basis and at least 9 
per centum of the water stored or supplied thereby is used for farming purposes.” 
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Obligations by activities 












































| Comparison Comparison 
| 1958 esti- | of 1958 esti- House of House 
1957 fiscal | mated re- mated re- | allowance | allowance 
year quirements} quirements for 1958 to 1958 
to 1957 estimated 
estimates requirements 
1. Field investigation of cases and 
informal disposition or prepara- 
tion for formal processing - -- ..| $5, 427,300 | $5, 806, 5C0 +-$379, 200 | $5, 698, 800 —$107, 700 
2. Trial-examiner hearing of unfair 
labor practice cases. . ; 728, 600 781, 900 +53, 300 762, 700 —19, 200 
3. Board adju lication of cases___- 1, 200, 500 1, 269, 700 +69, 200 1, 247, 860 —21, 900 
4. Securing of compliance with Board 
orders, including enforcement 
through court orders- . 1, 595, 100 1, 716, 900 _+121, , 800 1, 675, 500 —41, 400 
Total obligations incurred ._____. 951, 500 | 9, 575, 000 +623, 500 9, 384, 800 —190, 200 
— — — }- ————— —— 
= = }- —|- sf | 
Other obligations from ‘‘ Advances and | 
reimbursements”: 2. Trial examiner 
hearing of unfair labor practice cases_ 20, 000 DN BOD Fass nh aiinige cg BO GED heeds aned i iccan 
Obligations by object 
seit eaashaircrniot tac ™ . es —, = 
| Comparison | | Comparison 
| 1958 esti- | of 1958 esti- House | of House 
957 fiscal | mated re- | mated re- | allowance | allowance 
year quirements} quirements | for 1958 | to 1958 
} tol957 | estimated 
estimates requirements 
Shel bet bald eh ented ection ll le sno Sinenctnitlnclliis apiece ital lets aa til Accent 
| } 
01 Personal services. - -- | $7, 615, 000 7,710, 100 | +$95, 100 | $7, 576, 600 —$133, 500 
02 Travel--- | 512, 900 | 595, 100 | +82, 200 | 584, 500 — 10, 600 
03 Transportation of things__. 17, 500 | 17,000 }....... 17, 500 | 
04 Communication services__- 233, 200 | 233, 100 —100 232, 200 —900 
05 Rents and utility services _- 40, 100 | 15, 500 —24, 600 | 15, 500 }...... 
06 Printing and reproduction_- | 127, 500 | 134, 300 +6, 800 100, 800 | — 33, 500 
07 Other contractual services. y 251,400 | 279, 400 | +28,000 | 275, 200 | —4, 200 
Services performed by other | 
avencies__ | 17, 700 | 7,7 | 17, 300 —400 
08 Supplies and materials _-_ 88, 700 | 89, 300 +600 88, 700 | —600 
09 Equipment-.- : 39, 400 | 39, 700 | +300 39, 700 |- lai el 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions -_ - Je 433, 300 +433, 300 | 427, 900 | —5, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_|__ ew Rat hPa ited Seale hadte 
15 Taxes and assessments. -- “8, 100 10, 000 | +1, 900 8, 900 | —1, 100 
Appropriation or estimate___ 8, 951, 500 | 9, 575,000 | +028, 500 | 9. 384, 800 | = 190, 200 
j—— = —— al eneereneepeceneete ieee — ———_$ == |_ = ——————— —! ——— — 
Additional obligations from ‘“Ad- | 
vances and reimbursements’’: | | 
01 Personal services... _- 16, 800 | 16, 800 it sese 16, 800 Li degaicl. Salk 
02 Travel_.-- és eee 3, 200 | 3, 200 | | 3, 200 
Total additional obligations__ 20, 000 20, 000 Era ateaetece BOPOGS hse sits 
1 | | 
Summary of changes 
Ee | TU I I i cee erenetm pts stab mieieeatiesty ei iwiuereiaian $8, 951, 500 
Deduct nonrecurring items: 
(DRERTIRIOR TION GET VIONN ong onsite cca nes $100 
RPE A Ley BOTTI. oi cde wadckccnnnn 24, 600 





SI sais ti wie ia stn cacepugton ipa davicetaB eeasdenaseaaih tidal aeaeca 


24, 700 





SR a I i ie ch cetera 
Re GI OED PE iciecsis its ccccica hein eter ecient tania einem inmates eae i 


8, 926, 800 
9, 575, 000 





EOE CRIS : TORRONE. icin tccneionicdnnnctitemimn meme 


648, 200 
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ew 
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|Positions, Estimate | Positions House 


| 
|_ 











allowance 
} 
For mandatory items: 
Annualization d ; 2 $24, 447 |. at AB $24, 447 
Pay in excess of 52-week base_.____- : dade bench PR MON eis sd. 28, 700 
Wacge-board salary increases =e Sie adil al tindintall on: ak aleeaete 900 | a 900 
Within-grade salary increases ___.__________- bethins%: 5 a 30, 200 
Executive pav-rate increases | 30, 500 |. Loaee 30, 500 
Lncre: ase in subsistence and mileage allow ance up to $12 | 
per day and 9 cents per mile... orn cenaell 45,000 |.......... 44, 100 
Estimate i increase in contract stenographic reporting | | 
ME abo) Sse Lore Sek 2 Ccencseachiadetfs nbd e etn othe Wee: 21, 500 
Increase in witness-fee and travel-allowance rates 2 1, 000 Sas oe 1, 000 
Retirement-f ind deposits a ish hve tal why, MPMI ent treed 427, 900 
Socia] security . edoieialinainnis dep inaanaha gt Beeson: 800 
ES Ey It cheadinticne pplcesinemtenilf sik ita elias 
Subtotal. 7" | 621, 247 |... --..-. 610, 047 
Less amount prapoem d to be absorbed by the agency in | | 
fiscal year 1958 —40, 890 oe — 40, 800 
| 
Se chet ol sRe uesnd~<eiedisel cnbsakiids citer diel. «gts tn MO ORF te ssucctccs 569, 247 
For program items: 
1. Field investigation of cases and informal disposition | 
or preparation for formal processing 54, 715 | —11 —45, 304 
Trial-exaniner hearing of unfair labor practice cases-| | 141 — 18, 298 
3. Board a ijudication of cases : | 229 —2 —21, 056 
4. Securing compliance with Board orders, including | | | 
enforee i:ent through court orders ‘ 12, 668 | -4 — 26, 589 
Total change requested _- -__. anh tne nia altel 648, 200 —17 458, 000 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Judge, we are happy to have you here with us this morning, and 
those who accompany you, your Counsel, Director of the Division of 
Administration, and budget officer, and we will be delighted to have 


you proceed in any way you see fit on behalf of your funds for the 
Board. 


Mr. Lerepom. Thank you, Senator. 

We have prepared a statement to the committee in the form of a 
letter. 

Senator Hitz. Yes, Judge. 

Mr. Leevom. And I would like to add to that just a brief statement 
of the general makeup of our budget. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


APRIL 11, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hitt: On April 4, 1957, the House of Representatives approved 
an appropriation of $9,384,800 for the National Labor Relations Board for fiscal 
year 195s. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended a reduction of $125,000 
from the President’s request of $9,575,000 on the assumption that the resultant 
budget would “continue activities in 1958 on the same level as 1957.” However, 
based on an amendment presented on the floor of the House, an additional reduc- 
tion of $65,200 was approved. This amendment was explained on the floor to 
provide the National Labor Relations Board, “the entire amount it had in its 
budget for the present fiscal year plus the mandatory contribution of $433 200 
that must be paid to the retirement fund.” Further it was stated that, since the 
Board has been able to handle its work satisfactorily this year with its pre. ent 
budget, it should be able to handle its work next year with the same appropria- 
tion plus the amount required for retirement fund contribution. Therefore, a 
total cut of $190,200 was made in the President’s budget request of $9,575,000, 
reducing this appropriation item to $9,384,800. 


oov-—57 61 
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It is the view of this agency, however, that the House did not recognize the full 
amount of the mandatory cost increases which require a higher appropriation in 
order that the agency continue its work at the same level in 1958 as in 1957. 
As indicated on a separate table submitted to your committee earlier, these 
mandatory cost increases, including the contribution for retirement of $433,300, 
amount to $596,650 for fiscal 1958. Of this amount, the agency had already pro- 
posed in the President’s budget to absorb $40,800, bringing the net total of manda- 
tory cost increases in the President’s budget to $555,850. 

In addition there is an increase in the President’s budget of $67,650 which 
may be described as program increases. Included in this $67,650 are 2 major 
categories of increase—(1) $39,000 for regional area conferences which we have 
found in the past materially contribute to improvement of techniques and quality 
of case handling by the professional employees of the regional offices, and (2) 
approximately $22,000 for professional employee performance studies which we 
hope will provide the basis for material improvements in the various facets of 
professional performance throughout the agency. The data resulting from such 
studies would also provide much of the material necessary for the improved 
financial management program required under Public Law 863, 84th Congress, 
2d session. Over and above these two major increases, there is a net increase of 
$6,650 for all other elements of program increases. 

While the program increases are not mandatory in the usual sense, the funds 
for regional area conferences and for professional employee performance studies 
are deemed by the agency to be sound investments in true economy which will 
pay for themselves many times in terms of improved procedures and better 
quality and quantity of employee performance. The elimination of such items 
should be resisted, the agency believes, if true economy is to be secured in this 
agency's operations. 

As you are aware, we have no programs in the usual sense. Our activity stems 
from cases filed with us by the public under certain provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947. 

The National Labor Relations Board has no control over the volume of cases 
filed by the public. We frequently find it difficult to estimate with reasonable 
accuracy the amount of work that should be anticipated for the future. At the 
present time it appears that our estimate for fiscal 1957 was reasonably accurate. 
At the beginning of this fiscal year (1957) we estimated that we would receive 
13,415 cases; based on our actual experience during the first 9 months’ (July 
1956 through March 1957), it appears that we will receive approximate’y 13,435 
during fiscal 1957. While the total statistics are almost identical, the actual 
experience represents an increase in work to the agency since the intake of un- 
fair labor practice cases (which are the more difficult and the more costly to 
process) is heavier proportionately than originally estimated (5,265 cases esti- 
mated, and 5,600 based on 9 months’ actual experience). 

While the National Labor Relations Board is doing everything possible to co- 
operate with the present economy drive, it has authorized me to state that the 
reductions made by the House on April 4, 1957, in the President’s budget for 
1958 would have serious effect upon the work of this agency. Naturally, as a 
part of the Federal Government, we will continue to make every effort to achieve 
curreney in case handling regardless of the amount finally appropriated for the 
work of this agency. Our past history of returning unneeded appropriations to 
the Treasury proves that, if we find any means of securing real economies that 
do not now appear possible, all such resuiting savings will be returned to the 
Treasury. 

In view of (1) the increased employee performance already estimated (see p. 
4 of the NLRB justifications presented to your committee on March 25, 1957) 
in the President’s 1958 budget; (2) the increased work requirements already ap- 
pearing in our actual experience of intake over our estimate: and (3) the 
amount of mandatory cost increases previously described, it now appears that the 
problem of not allowing cases to become unduly delayed in agency case process- 
ing will be a serious problem. This agency sees no clear way by which it can 
further increase the performance of its various employees so as to absorb both 
the work increase in case filings and the additional mandatory cost increases, It 
is the opinion of the agency that if we are required to absorb the House reduc- 
tions, staff reductions below the present level for 1957 must occur. The effect 
of such reductions will be an increase in time delay experienced by the parties— 
the very area where we are told we are already taking too long. (See testimony 
of the National Labor Relations Board before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee this year, pp. 340 to 342.) While serious efforts are being made by the 
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agency to improve this situation, the reductions made by the House would in- 
evitably make it worse. 

Therefore, the National Labor Relations Board respectfully requests that your 
committee restore the reductions approved by the House and return the appro- 
priation item for this agency to the President’s request of $9,575,000 for fiscal 
year 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
Boyp LEEDOM, Chairman. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lerpom. The budget that we have requested for the next fiscal 
ear is basically the same budget on which we are now operating. 
he budget fer this fiscal year is $8,951,500, and the requested budget 

is $9,575,000; which makes an increase of $623,500. Now, that $623,- 
500 represents nothing but an increase in cost of items included in 
the current budget. 

INCREASE MANDATORY 


Senator Hitz. You mean such as mandatory retirement provisions? 

Mr. Lerepom. Yes. 

Senator Hii. In other words, just to take care of obligations that 
you must meet ? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. You have no discretion as to whether you meet these 
ornot. They are statutory, are they not? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

The items are covered in our submitted report. 

Senator Hitt. Judge, let me ask you this question, not to interrupt 
your statement. 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


I notice the House reduced you $190,200 under the budget estimate. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is correct. 

Senator Hirx. If you had that reduction, what would that mean 
to you ? 

Mr. Lervom. It was a little hard to know what the House had in 
mind when they made the cut. I think that they actually reduced 
us to this year’s budget, to the exact dollar, and allowed only the con- 
tribution to the retirement fund. So we had to review the budget and 
determine what we would do with the reduced funds. And it prob- 
ably would mean a decrease in our personnel of about 25 people. That 
would be the way we would have to cope with it. 

Senator Hinz. A reduction of 25 in personnel ? 

Mr. Lerepom. Yes. 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hin. How much personnel do you have today, Judge? 
Mr. Lerpom. 1,128. 


Senator Hinz. 1,128, you say ? 

Mr. Leepom. Right. 

Senator Hix. This reduction of $190,200—was that made by the 
committee ? 


Mr. Leepom. That was made both by the committee and by floor 
action. 
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Senator Hiiz. How much did the committee cut you? 

Mr. Lrrepom. $125,000, and the balance was given to us on the floor. 

Senator Hitz. And the rest was given to you on the floor ? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, some $65,000. 

Senator Hit. By a floor member. Was there a rollcall vote on this 
House amendment ? 

Mr. Lerpom. staff say not. 

Senator Hiii. Go ahead. I did not mean to interrupt you. 


EXTRA COST ITEMS 


Mr. Leepom. I just doubt if it is worth my taking your time to enu- 
merate these extra cost items. They are in our prepared statement. 
They represent such things as an extra day’s pay in this fiscal year, 
which represents $29,000 of this increase. 

Senator Hit. I might say that the committee is pretty well familiar 
with these additional costs because of course they have come up in 
connection with the other agencies that have been here. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, sir. 

I think I would just like to say, in support of the budget estimate, 
that the Labor Board has a pretty good reputation for economy, and 
for some years past, we have been able to effect economies that we 
could not anticipate and have made some refunds. 


INCREASING WORKLOAD 


Now, this year, with our own people who are concerned with our 
workload, estimating that the workload is going up—and that is 
borne out by our experience in this fiscal year, that our workload is 
going up—notwithstanding our estimate, the Budget Bureau de- 
clined to go along with us in our request for a still larger budget, 
largely for the reason that a year ago we had forecast a rather sub- 
stantial increase that did not materialize. They said to us, “We are 
trying to hold you to a stable budget, even though you and even 
though we may think it may go up. If the funds are inadequate, we 
will take care of that later.” 

Now, then, with our actual experience this year showing an in- 
crease, and with us being held to a budget that probably is not adequate, 
we think certainly that the cuts that the House gave us ought to be 
restored to give us at least this year’s budget for a bigger year that 
is sure to come. 

Senator Hitz. You speak about an increase in your workload. How 
much increase would this year cause you to think you would have 
next year ? 

PROJECTED CASELOAD 


Mr. Lrevom. Projecting this year’s experience thus far for a full 
year, it shows that we will have about 350 more unfair labor practice 
cases this year than last year, and about 250 less representation cases. 
That only shows about 100 net gain in total cases, but unfair labor 
practice cases are the expensive tough cases. We say that it takes about 
3 or 4 times as much work to get out an unfair labor practice case 
as a representation case. So we are expecting substantial increase in 
our workload indicated by our experience this year. 

Senator Hinu. Asa judge, you say you docket. How well up are you 
on your cases? 
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Mr. Lerpom. We are managing to keep the backlog from i increasing. 
We are a little disappointed ‘that we have not been able to reduce it. 
It is reduced a little. But we are disappointed that we have not been 
able todo some more. We are taking, I think, some very effective steps 
right now to get quicker action on the representation or election cases. 


BACKLOG 


Senator Hitt. Do you have much backlog today ? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. We havea fairly substantial backlog. 

Senator Hix. Would you estimate the number that you might have 
that you would call a bac klog? 

Mr. Lrevom. Yes. I would like to ask Mr. Wright, who I think has 
the figures right here. 

Mr. Wrieur. On a total agency basis, as distinguished from just 
those cases awaiting board decision—which Judge Leedom was just 
discussing, the total number of cases pending with the agency as of 
March 31 was almost 2,500 C unfair labor practice cases and slightly 
more than 1,700 representation cases. They are pending at various 
stages. A large part of them are still in the regional offices, some be- 
fore trial examiners, some before the Board, and some in the courts. 

Senator Hit. What would you say is the longest time that some 
of those cases have been pending ? 

Mr. Wricut. There are cases before the Board at the present time 
that have been pending around 2 years. 


COMPLEXITY OF CASES 


Mr. Lerpom. I think of one, Senator, the Kohler case. We have 
taken testimony in that for more than a year, and we have a 19,000- 
page record that the trial examiner is now working on. 

Senator Hitn. Has it reached the point where you | have had to read 
that record, Judge? 

Mr. Lerpvom. No, sir, it has not reached that point. 

Senator Hitt. What would be the average time for these cases, Mr. 
Wright? 

Mr. Wrienr. For this year, cases that require Board decision are 
taking 1 year to process or slightly longer. 

Senator Hitt. When you say “1 year” 

Mr. Wricut. From the time they are filed in the regional office 
until a Board decision issues. 

Senator Hiii. Until you get a decision by the Board here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Lrerpom. That means that they go through the investigative 
period, and then if a complaint is issued it is tried by a trial examiner. 
It means this type of case is appealed to the Board and the Board 
renders its decision. 

Mr. Wrient. Of course. on representation cases, where the time te 
decision is much shorter, it takes about 3 months to get a Board de- 
cision or direction of election. 

Senator Hiiz. But it is the C cases that take the year’s time? 

Mr. Leedom; that is right; a year, approximately. 
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EFFECTS OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Hiri. Now, how serious would be this loss that you had to 
sustain of these 25 employees? Where would they come from? 

Mr. Lrepom. If we are forced to make a reduction in personnel— 
and we estimate it would be 25 there—it would follow a pattern that 
would be in about the same proportion as our overall personnel. There 
would be some professional people, some lawyers, who would have to 
come out, and then a certain number of clericals that fit into our work 
pattern with the professionals. 

The net. result would be an extension probably of this time lapse on 
the cases; which disturbs us, because of the tremendous effort we have 
been making to reduce time. 

Senator Hint. In other words, the net result, you feel, would be 
instead of going forward, with a reduction of the time elapsed, that 
you would have an extension of the time elapsed. 

Mr. Leepom. That is bound to be the net result of a reduction in 
our personnel. And time, as you know, is of the essence in getting 
justice. 

Senator Hitz. “Justice delayed is justice denied.” Which one of 
the old distinguished judges pronounced that? 

Mr. Fenton. It could be Lord Coke. 


BUDGET ALLOWANCE FOR PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. Now, your budget as sent up by the Budget Bureau 
did not allow any additional personnel at all. 

Mr. Wrient. It allowed a very slight increase. 

Mr. Leepom. It seems to me it was about six. 

Mr. Wricut. That is right. It did not allow any new positions. 
It allowed us to fill for longer periods of time the same number of 
positions. 

Senator Hitt. How many new positions did you ask the budget for 
in your request ? 

Mr. Wricut. We asked for about 130 additional employees. 

Senator Hiri. They divided them into lawyers, stenographers, in- 
vestigators. 

Mr. Wricnr. That is right. 

Senator Hint. That is what you felt you needed if you were going 
to meet this anticipated incre eased load and make some progress in 
cutting down at this time; is that right, Judge? 

Mr. Lrepvom. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hii. Is there anything else you would like to add, Judge? 

Mr. Lerpom. I cannot think of anything more. I think our Gen- 
eral Counsel, who is in charge of our field operations and our legal 
division, might have something. 

Mr. Fenton. I will not trespass upon your time with arithmetic 
because I see everybody is well grounded and well founded on the 
figures here. I would like to, as a newcomer, make an observation, if 
T may. 

ECONOMY PRACTICED BY BOARD 


I have been most impressed, during my brief tenure with the Board, 
that it is a rather Spartan agency when it comes to the Government 
dollar. The husbandry is quite refreshing. It would be our ambition, 
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I might add, if we have these cuts restored, to enjoy at the end of the 
fiscal year the privilege of returning to the Treasury any unexpended 
funds. 

There are just a couple of items that illustrate rather sharply, I 
think, the fact that our workload, however carefully projected, is gov- 
erned by events external to ourselves. 


NEW DUTIES AS ARBITRATOR 


To illustrate, just recently the court has determined that, in the area 
of disputes between unions over who shall perform the work (jurisdic- 
tional dispute cases), the Board would have a duty to arbitrate who 
shall have the work, and not simply decide that it does not belong to 
Union A or B. That has the rather staggering prospect of putting us 
into essentially an arbitrating type of work, which would be new to us. 

In another recent case, another court has upset the long pattern of 
back-pay determination. Briefly, the court has said that a person 
wrongfully discharged now has to seek a job in another community at 
a lower pay. That sort of thing is going to make incumbent upon us a 
sort of community-type study with a “wholly unanticipated type of 
workload. This illustrates the types of things that frighten us in terms 
of having our funds cut unduly. 

I do think that the restoration of these funds will simply let us do 
our normal work, and these other factors I mentioned tend to show the 
hazards that we have in a narrow budget. 

I do think also that any cut in personnel, in a straight work as 
against a program agency, is not in order at this particular time. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much. 

Anything else now ? 

Mr. Leepom. Thank you. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Hii. I have just been glancing at the justifications pre- 
sented in support of your request for the budget estimate, and I think 
this material should be included in the hearings, to fully cover the 
details of your request should we have forgotten to make mention of 
any item or items. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. COMPARISON OF 1958 APPROPRIATION REQUEST WITH 1956 AND 1957 APPROPRIATIONS 


The original appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was $8 million. Based on 
pay-increase legislation effective the latter part of fiscal year 1955 and also based 
upon the need for an additional work supplemental an additional $800,000 was 
appropriated. Therefore, total appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was $8,800,000. 

Present appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $8,951,5 

The fiscal year 1958 appropriation request is for $9,575,000. 


B. ANTICIPATED WORK PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEARS 1957 AND 1958 


1. Cases filed with the agency 


During the past 2 years much union effort has been devoted to planning, 
organizing, and consolidating the merged American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

During these same 2 years many articles and statements have issued describing 
plans and programs to intensify organizing drive efforts for the purpose of in- 
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creasing membership in the new organization and of increasing the number of 
plants, units, and employees covered by collective bargaining contracts. It is 
self-evident that, when these plans and programs for organizing are fully 
launched, the work of the National Labor Relations Board will be increased 
materially. 

As a matter of fact, in last year’s request for funds, this agency anticipated 
in its estimates that work from such organizing efforts would be forthcoming. 
To date there has been no compelling evidence of any material amount of 
organizing drive plans being set in motion. 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report,’ in which it reduced the 
1957 appropriation request of $10,263,500 for this agency to $8,951,500, stated, 
“It is the feeling of the committee that any greater increase in this appropriation 
should be deferred until there is more concrete evidence that this additional 
workload will actually develop.” There is no more concrete evidence presently 
available concerning this potential aditional caseload. Indeed, it is clearly 
evident now that, although the increased case intake for this agency is clearly 
implied in these organizing drive plans, the major problem is being able to 
estimate the time when these plans will be launched and when the plans will 
result in an increase in agency caseload. 

For these reasons the agency estimate for the current year and the request 
for fiscal year 1958 make no assumptions with regard to the much-discussed 
special organizing drive plans and programs of the various segments of labor 
organizations. The only assumption insofar as case intake is concerned in the 
present estimates is that cases will continue to be filed with the agency in ap- 
proximately the same volume as occurred in fiscal year 1956 and as is now 
taking place. 


Analysis of case intake experience and current estimates 








| 
Symbol | } Actual case intake Estimated case 
used to intake 
designate Type of case Eis 4 Lave EE x 4 net 
type of | | | 
case | | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 
| |fiscal year |fiscal year|fiscal year| fiscal year|fiscal year 
i | 
wie a ga Ee ethan Sealine 2 Se ee rm a oliatdiane 
| 
CA Charges of employer unfair labor prac- | 
tices under sec. 8 (a) - - | 4, 373 4, 362 3, 522 | 3, 550 | 3, 550 
CB Charges of union unfair labor practices } } 
under sec. 8 (b) (1) (2) (3) (5) (6)_- > 1, 257 | 1, 382 | 1,171 | 1, 200 1, 200 
CC Charges of union unfair labor practices | | 
under sec. 8 (b) (4) (A) (B) (C). These | | 
eases require the securing of manda- | 
tory injunctions under provisions of 
sec. 10 (1) = 250 | 345 | 421 | 425 425 
cD Charges of union “unfair labor practices 
involving jurisdictional ne under | 
ae. SH) (] (CD) 85 | 82 151 | 90 9% 
Total, complaint-type cases | 5, 965 | 6,171 | 5, 265 5, 265 5, 265 
| | — | 
RC Employees or union petitions for certifi- | | 
| cation under sec. 9 (c) (1) (A) (i) | 7,028 | 6, 160 | 7,121 7,100 | 7, 100 
RM Employers petitions for certification un- | | i 
der 9 (ce) (1) (B)_- | 568 | 545 | 595 600 600 
RD Petitions for decertification under sec. | 
9 (ec) (1) (A) (ii)-- ez ut | 480 460 360 100 400 
Total, representation-type cases____| 8, 076 | 7, 165 | 8, 076 8, 100 8, 100 
Subtotal, complaint-and repre- | 
sentation-type cases | 14, 041 13, 336 13, 341 13, 365 13, 365 
UD | Petitions for deauthorization of union | 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (1) 53 55 47 0 0 
Grand total ‘ | 14, 094 13, 391 13, 388 13, 415 13, 415 





2. Pending caseload and output 

The present estimates assume that the agency will be able to keep up with the 
estimated intake. In order to accomplish this goal, it will be necessary for most 
areas of the agency to improve per capita case production above the 1956 fiscal 
year experience. 


1 Report No. 1845, to accompany H. R. 9720, and dated March 2, 1956. 
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Actual and estimated productivity changes from fiscal year 1955 actual 
performance 


[ Percent] 
Field profes- | Trial exam- | Legal assist- | Enforcement 

sional | iners ants | 
. - ~Sacat Sea el fe 
1956 actual ; +4 | —12 | —13 +6 
1957 estimate +7 | +7 | —1 | +10 
1958 estimate +9 +18 +2 | +13 

i | 


While such improvement will be difficult to obtain, it is believed that the esti- 
mate is sufficiently realistic to warrant its use in these assumptions. However, 
it would become an unrealistic estimate to assume any additional improvement 
beyond that already estimated. 

Therefore, while these estimates provide the agency with sufficient allowance 
to keep pace with the estimated volume of case filings, there is no anticipation 
that the size of the pending caseload will be materially reduced or increased. 
It is estimated that the actual size of the pending caseload on June 30, 1956 
(end of fiscal year 1956), will remain approximately the same at the end of fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. 


Comparison of pending cascload with estimated intake fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


Cases pend- | Estimated case intake for 
ing on June pts Estimated 


Type of case 30, 1956 pending on 
actual) Fiscal year Fiscal year | June 20, 1958 
1957 1958 | 
Unfair labor practice 2, 318 5, 225 5, 225 2,318 
Representation 1, 444 8, 100 8, 100 1,444 
Union shop deauthorization 6 50 50 6 
Total : 3, 768 13, 375 13, 375 3, 768 


Il. GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS Uprpon Woicn 1958 WorKLOAD EsrimMATes ARE BASED 


A. COMPLIANCE OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS WITH FILING OF NONCOMMUNIST AFFI- 
DAVITS AND REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS OF SECTION 9 (F) (G) AND (H) 


For several years most of the large labor organizations (the primary excep- 
tions being the United Mine Workers and the International Typographical Union) 
have been in compliance with the filing and registration provisions of this sec- 
tion. The estimated workload assumes that these two labor organizations will 
not effect compliance, and therefore, will not file any cases with the agency. 


BR. THE ESTIMATE OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE FILINGS (CD CASES) 


The National Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, estab- 
lished by agreement between the Associated General Contractors and the build- 
ing and construction trades department of the AFL-CIO to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the building and construction industry, continues to function. The 
agency's estimate of jurisdictional dispute cases for fiscal vears 1957 and 1958 
assumes that the Joint Board will continue to operate as it has in recent years. 
Should the Joint Board be dissolved for any reason, the number of jurisdictional 
dispute cases filed with the agency would increase sharply. 


C. EXPLANATION OF FAILURE TO INCLUDE ESTIMATES FOR CONDUCT OF NATIONAT 
EMERGENCY ELECTIONS IN FISCAL YEARS 1957 AND 1958 


Under section 209 (b) of the Labor-Management Relations Act, the National 
Labor Relations Board is required to conduct elections in national emergency sit- 
uations. These elections are for the purpose of determining whether, before 
going on strike after an 80-day injunction, employees involved in the labor dis- 
pute are willing to accept the last offer of the employers involved. 
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Recently a national emergency (80-day) injunction was secured against the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. On November 22, 1956, the President 
issued Executive Order No. 10689, finding that a labor dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association (Independent) and various employers 
and employers’ associations in Atlantic and gulf coast ports from Portland, 
Maine, to Brownsville, Tex., where members of the ILA were then on strike, 
would, if permitted to continue, imperil the national health and safety. The 
\xecutive order created a board of inquiry and directed it to report to the 
President or or before November 24, 1956, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 206 of the act. The board of inquiry made its report on November 
24, 1956. Thereafter, also on November 24, the Attorney General, at the direc- 
tion of the President, secured a court order enjoining continuation of the strike. 
On the 60th day (January 23, 1957), after issuance of this injunction, the board 
of inquiry issued a further report on the controversy, indicating those areas 
where no settlement had been reached and the final offer by the employer in 
each area. 

Pursuant to section 209 (b) of the act, the National Labor Relations Board 
on February 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1957, conducted a “last offer” election among 15 
groups of employees of the maritime industry on the Atlantic coast. The Port- 
land (Maine) Shipping Association and the Employers Committee of South 
Atlantic Ports (covering ports from Moorehead City, N. C., to Tampa, Fla., 
made no final offer and therefore it was impossible to ballot those employees on 
whether or not to accept the “last offer.” The employer associations for the 
gulf coast ports beginning west of Tampa did make final offers. However, 
based upon those final offers, employers and the unions came to agreement prior 
to the agency’s conduct of an election. Therefore, elections were conducted only 
in the following areas: Boston, Providence, New Bedford, New York, Philadel- 
phia (5 groups of employees), Baltimore (5 groups of employees), and Hampton 
Roads. The results of these elections were certified to the Attorney General 
on February 11, 1957. 

It can be seen from this résumé of events that, although as recently as 2 or 8 
months ago it was believed that this might be an extremely costly job, the work 
involved considerably less effort than would have originally been anticipated. 
Furthermore, the agency has been called upon to conduct only a few other minor 
elections of this type in the past several years. 

While it is possible that the agency may be called upon to conduct more elec- 
tions of this type, no funds for this contingent item were included in the fiscal 
year 1957 estimates and none are included in the 1958 request. No reasonable 
estimate can be developed in advance: there is always the possibility that the 
agency might suddenly have to incur very heavy obligations under this provision 
of the law. In that event, the agency might have to submit a deficiency appro- 
priation request. 


D. CEDING OF JURISDICTION TO STATE BOARDS 


There is no reason to believe that in fiscal year 1957 or 1958 it will be possible 
for the agency to make any agreements with State lobor boards whereby matters 
arising in some States could be ceded to a State body. The provisions of section 
10 (a) of the act will continue to bar such agreements, so long as the States do 
not pass identical statutes. 


IIT. ANTICIPATED WORKLOAD AT Masor STAGES OF THE AGENCY’S OPERATIONS 


The National Labor Relations Board operates on a production-line basis. The 
processing of complaint-type cases involves 4 major stages and all 4 major organ- 
izational units; the processing of representation-type and union-shop deauthor- 
ization cases, only 2 stages, and 2 of the 4 major organizational segments. 

The basic workload for each of the major organizational groups develops as 
follows: 

A. FOR THE REGIONAL OFFICES 


All cases filed with the agency are filed initially with the appropriate region 
and constitute a part of the regional office caseload. The workload data for 
this appears on the following page. 
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Workload for regional offices 


i. ‘ — i 








| 
| Actual Estimated annual | Estimated cases to 
Symbol | case | case intake be 1) bo pana 
used to intake | 
desig- Type of case March cae 
nate 1956 Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal eet ated Fiscal 
type of through year year year year 
case Febru- 1957 1958 1957 1958 
ary 1957 | | 
————_——_—__——__————}+— 2 ae | in 
CA | Charges of employer unfair labor prac- | 
| tices under sec. 8 (a) _-- 3, 545 | 3, 550 3, 550 3, 550 3, 550 
CB | Charges of union unfair labor practices ! | 
| under sec. 8 (b) (1), (2), (3), (5), @ | 1,117 | 1, 200 | 1, 200 1, 200 | 1, 200 
cc | Charges of union unfair labor practices | | | | 
|} under see. 8 (b) (4) (A), (B), (C). | | 
| These cases require the securing of | 
| mandatory injunctions under provis- | | } | 
| fons of sec. 10 (1 | 487 | 425 | 425 | 425 | 425 
CD _ | Charges of union unfair labor practices | | } 
| involving jurisdictional disputes under 
sec. 8 (b) (4) (D | 150 90 90 | 90 90 
— fae —_ — EE Ee a — 
Total, complaint-type cases. 5. 299 | 5, 265 | 5, 265 5, 265 | 5, 265 
RC | Employee or union petitions for certifica- | | 
| tion under sec. 9 (e) (1) (A) (i) | 6,793} 7,100} 7,100} 7,100} 7,100 
RM Employers’ petitions for certification | 
under sec. 9 (e) (1) (B)_--- | 634 600 690 600 | 600 
RD Petitions fer decertification under sec. 9 | 
(ce) (1) (A) Gi) ees ne 325 | 400 | 490 490 400 
Radda co a aaa sifalaideems 
Total, representation-type cases___-| 7, 752 8, 1 10 8 I 0 8, 100 | 8, 100 
Subtotal, complaint- and repre- | | “rn 
sentation-type cases__. -----=-| 13,051 | 13,365] 13,365 13, 365 | 13, 365 
UD Petitions for deauthorivation of union | | | 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (1)_-- cagigse| 40 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 
Grand total | 3, 091 13, 415 | 13, 415 | 13, 415 | 13, 415 
' 





B. FOR THE DIVISION OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 

Intake for the Division is based upon complaints issued by regional offices for 
those unfair labor practice cases which require hearings before trial examiners. 
More than half of these cases will require an intermediate report and subsequent 
referral to the Board members. The workload figures are as follows: 


Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices) : 


wetuel. Sieeil year 100G 6 ees ee he eee 442 
Rutimnte. fecal. pour : 2068 q..cic<cirsniinnndininteientenaiendameoeele 449 
Pameivine te. Secmh Wee BO isis sachet cecistecde tis attached siti ecyie asces Ahemeininetentis 522 
Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners: 
Actoni, fiecal year 1906... .2iaii cdc Ginn kn cn ce teceecs 22% 
Metaate, . Racal OME DG cassis sccccinsidnstinerettincensiegitienncanbintaiinicitiniieainlinaitasiate 309 
PEAS, DCR, WORT. TI icc ci ssc ise as tinct cea eee: 360 


Cc. FOR THE OFFICES OF THE BOARD MEMBERS 


The basic workload for legal assistants in the offices of the Board members 
consists of: (1) Trial examiner intermediate reports in unfair labor practice 
eases to which the parties have filed exceptions and which require a decision by 
the Board; and (2) contested representation-type cases which, therefore, are 
referred to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. The workload 
apane's for this group are as follows: 








Unfair labor | Representa- 
| practice tion-type 
cases cases 
ere : ee 
Case intake | 
Actual, fiscal year 1956 ‘ | 181 1, 439 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 | 227 1, 
Estimate, fiscal year 1958 266 1 


Cases processed: | 
Actual, fiscal year 1956 | 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957- Stade ; 
Estimate, fiscal year 1958___- : ; a | 205 


—_—___—_—_ 
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D. FOR THE DIVISION OF LAW 


The most time-consuming function of this Division involves the seeking of en- 
forcement of Board orders in the circuit courts of appeals and in the Supreme 
Court. This function is performed by the Enforcement Branch, with assistance 
of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic workload consists of those Board 
decisions in unfair labor practice cases with which compliance cannot be secured 
voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is necessary. The workload figures are 
as follows: 


Referrals requiring circuit court action : 


Aciuat fecal year | Tpee.. oS ek epee ie ele La Nels 112 
IL, I UC a eee __ oo 
TOMLTISe. “Bales FOR Pees... Sees ee en Se Ps 96 


Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit courts of appeals) : 


COE, “SIS OS TI ne oe tinn duntahennuktenc 112 
pecemate, Beek) yeerteo:.. i... se Sib einem ci 
petimate: Geehl year 1968... 5 ee SEA 5S meee) ee 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., BOARD MEMBER; AND 
M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Mediation 
Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), [$460,0003 $520.000.” 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 


Program by activities | 


1. Mediation $428, 791 $443, 500 $485, 000 
2. Administration 31, 209 32, 000 35, 000 
Total obligations 460, 000 | 475, 500 | 520, 000 
Financing: Proposed transfer (due to pay increases) from 
‘Salaries and expenses, National Railroad Adjustment | 
Board”’ —15, 500 
Appropriation (adjusted | 460, 0CO 460, 000 | 520, 000 
| 


Obligations by objects 


| ied | ~ : | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 41 40 | 410 
Average number of all employees 40 | 39 | 40 
Number of employees at end of year 40) 39 40 
| j | 
Average salaries and grades | | | 
General schedule grades | | 
Average salary $7, 034 | $7, 342 | $7,414 
Average grade GS-9.9 GS-98 | GS-9.6 
| 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $325, 428 $347, 000 | $353, 550 
Regular pay above 52-week base | 1, O82 1, 150 
Total personal services | 326, 510 | 347, 000 | 354, 700 
02 Travel 113, 086 110, 000 120, 000 
03 Transportation of things 30 | 50 50 
04 Communication services | 13, 606 12, 950 13, 550 
06 Printing and reproduction | 3, 639 | 3, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services : | 2, 700 
08 Supplies and materials | 2, 693 2, 500 2, 500 
09 Equipment | 436 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund 


| 
Total obligations Leaemereon --| 460, 000 475, 500 520, 000 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Arbitration and emergency boards: For expenses necessary for arbitration 
boards established under section 7 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 
U. 8. C. 157), and emergency boards appointed by the President pursuant to 
section 10 of said Act (45 U. 8S. C. 160), including stenographic reporting serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a), 
$250,000.” ; 

Program and financing 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 








1. Voluntary arbitration | $132, 500 $166, 000 $166, 000 

2. Investigations of emergency disputes_ } 72, 904 84, 000 | 84, 000 
Total obligations 205, 494 | 250, 000 250, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 19, 506 |-.---- = a sae 
Appropriation (adjusted) | 225, 000 250, 000 | 250, 000 





Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Average number of all employees 8 10 | 


10 
Number of employees at end of year . 11 | 11 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent $167, 651 $198, 000 $198, 000 
02 Travel 22, 546 35, 000 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 10, 642 13, 800 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 455 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 200 1, 200 
Total obligations | 205, 494 250, 000 | 250, 000 


| 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. ©. 55a), [$502,000] $525,000, 
of which not less than [175,000] $155,000 shall be available for compensation 
(at rates not in excess of $75 per diem) and expenses of referees appointed 
pursuant to section 3 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended.” 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities 
Adjustment of grievances 





a) Train service employees : $158, 355 $168, 600 $178, 500 
(4) Shop employees 98, 240 99, 200 106, 500 
(c) Other nonoperating employees ie 146, 849 5 180, 600 
d) Marine employees - - 52, 531 53, 500 59, 400 

Total obligations. _. ‘ 455, 975 486, 500 525, 000 


Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available 46, 025 

Proposed transfer (due to pay increases) to “Salaries and 

expenses, National Mediation Board”’ ‘ Su 15, 500 | 


Appropriation 4 . 4 502, 000 502, 000 | 525, 000 


© 
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veer? baad wer 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


} 


aad 
Total number of permanent positions________ Sadb-ote | 51 | 


| aie 
| 





¢ 

Full-time equivalent of al) other ev . 6 | « 5 
Average number of all employees. - ood 2 tne ~~ 54 56 | 56 
Number of employees at end of year_______- 59 | 60 | 60 

: oth ie a 
Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: | 

Average salary os Ot = - $5, 073 $5, 189 $5, 323 
Average grade al GS-7.0 | GS-7.2 | _GSs- 7.2 

01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions....._..._.___ aol $248, 360 | $254, 000 } $254, 000 
Positions other than permanent Rel 114, 619 | 136, 000 132, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. _____- | 873 |_- | 1, 000 
Total personal services ol 363, 852 | 390, 000 qn 387, 000 
02 Travel _... pats cal 26, 786 | 24, 900 24, 500 
03 Transportation of things oc el 81 | 200 100 
04 Communication services --| 8, 228 8, 000 | 8. 500 
06 Printing and reproduction .__._.._._____- 7 48, 439 | 49, 700 | 69, 000 
07 Other contractual services _- | 2, 863 3, 000 | 3, 000 
03 Supnlies and materials __} 6, 162 5, 500 | 6, 000 
03 Ecuipment- 5, 564 | 5, 200 | 9, 800 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- | 
tirement fund_._____ pec dep cuaees— ae. SS | : -~-=-| 17, 100 
Total obligations...................-_-- 455, 975 486, 500 | 525, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hinz. The National Mediation Board is next. Mr. O’Neill, 
we are glad to have you back with us again. You have filed your state- 
ment, T suppose. 

Mr. O’Netx. We have, Mr. Chairman, and I won’t burden you or 
the committee this morning with going into the history of the back- 
ground of our operation. “T believe the committee is fully familiar 
with the operations of the National Mediation Board. 

Senator Hitt. Your statement will be received for the record, and 
you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS A. O'NEILL, JR., MEMBER, NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The National Mediation Board is the agency designated by Congress to ad- 
mninister the Railway Labor Act. This legislation has been in effect since 1934 
without major amendment since that time, and it treats with labor relations in 
both the railroad and airline industries. 

The fiscal year 1958 will be the 24th year of operation of the present board 
and the 32d year of the Railway Labor Act. The primary duty of the National 
Mediation Board is that of mediating disputes between labor and management 
in the rail and air transport industries concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions. This board is also charged with the duty of resolving 
representation disputes arising among the employees of the rail and air carriers 
by conducting ballot box elections, or making checks of the signatures on authori- 
zation cards. 

Another duty of the Board is the naming of referees to sit with the various divi- 
sions of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, and the appointment of neu- 
trals to arbitration boards, when called upon to do so, The board also cer- 
tifies to the President disputes involving rail or air carriers and their employees 
which in the judgment of the Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial 
portion of the country of essential transportation service. There are currently 
approximately 1,125,000 railroad employees and about 150,000 airline employees. 

The board consists of three members appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate; and a small staff of 36 classified civil service employees 
of which 24 are field mediators. 
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Our budget request for salaries and expenses contemplates an increase of 
$44,500 over the amount appropriated by the Congress for the current year. 
However, of this amount some $27,000 is for compulsory insurance, retirement 
fund, and penalty mail in accordance with law. 

The basic increase for which we are asking is $18,300 to employ 1 additional 
mediator, travel and communication expense. Last year the Congress cut our 
appropriation to the point where we had money enough for only 23 mediators in 
place of 25. We are requesting this year funds enough to increase the mediator 
force by 1, thus giving us 24. The cut in the field force has been reflected in 
our caseload. This time a year ago we were running about 200 active cases. 
Today we are running 266. We feel the loss of the one mediator has been the 
direct cause of the increase in the workload. 

The estimate for the arbitration and emergency boards is a contingent fund 
and any unexpended amount at the end of the year is returned to the Treasury. 
It is quite difficult to forecast with any degree of accuracy the number of boards 
which may be required in any fiscal year, as this depends on emergency situa- 
tions threatening interstate commerce. We are asking for $250,000 for this 
fund for fiscal 1958, the same amount we have for fiscal 1957. 

For the National Railroad Adjustment Board the Bureau of the Budget has 
allowed them $525,000. This is $23,000 more than was appropriated for the 
current year. Of this $23,000 some $17,000 is for payment to the retirement fund 
in accordance with law and $5,900 is for printing and reproduction. 

There are no additions to the employee force contemplated. 


Mr. O’Netry. Getting down to the real nub of the question, the budg- 
et for the National Mediation Board stands on the basis of an increase 
of $44.500 for the next fiscal year. However, $27,000 of that is for 
compulsory insurance, retirement fund and penalty mail; with the 
result that the actual increase we are asking for is $18,300. 

Senator Hirz. That would be all the increase you would have: 
$18,000. I see. That is because of these statutory obligations that 
have been imposed on you? 

Mr. O’Newu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, we are authorized to have 25 mediators. We have at the pres- 
ent time 23. We are asking funds for putting 1 more on, giving us 
24. And that we deem as necessary. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


This time last year we were running about 200 active cases. Today 
we are 266 cases. We feel that falling behind is because of the loss of 
that one mediator. And that about states our case as to actual funds. 

Senator Hrut. This $18,000 would make it possible for you to have 
the additional mediator ? 

Mr. O’Neitu. That is correct, sir; $18,000 is not salary. I think it 
runs about $7,000. 

Senator Hiiu. I understand that, but I mean if you get the $18,000 
you can certainly put on the additional mediator. 

What is the average salary of a mediator? 

Mr. O’Netti. About $8,500. 

Mr. Lewis. Plus his travel. 

Mr. O’Nettu. In that fund, of course, we have to include his travel. 

Senator Hiru. I appreciate that fact. 


NO HOUSE REDUCTION 
The House did not cut you any, did they ? 


Mr. O’Netiu. No, they did not. 


Senator Hitz. Was any record made on the floor of the House to 
cut you? 
Mr. O’Nettxi. No, sir. 
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We do turn back to the Treasury each vear every penny that is not 
actually used for necessary purposes. 

Now, you will notice in our Arbitration and Emergency Board fund 
$250,000. There isa considerable sum of that turned ‘back. 


REFUND TO TREASURY 


Senator Hiti. You say a considerable sum turned back. Do you 
know how much was turned back? Have you got that figure? That 
might be good for the record. 

Mr. Lewis. $19,500. 

Senator Hii. $19,500 turned back. I see. 

All right. Did you get a chance to turn back anything else / 

Mr. O’News. 700, Mr. Chairman, we do not authorize our men, as 
permitted by Congress, to charge 10 cents per mile for automobile 
travel. We have limited them to 7 cents a mile. We have trimmed 
every possible corner we could in order to stay within our limits. 

Senator Hutu. In other words, you do not allow them the 19 cents 
that you could allow them, and you hold them down to 7 cents? 

Mr. O’Nerii. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Well, that is very interesting. 

Anything else you would like to suggest along those lines ? 

Mr. O’Neus. No, I —_ as to the E mergency Board fund we are 
asking the same as last year. The House went along with it. 


ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


While I am here, Mr. Chairman, I might give you the fact as to the 
Adjustment Board. Their witnesses are here. But their situation 
is practically the same as ours. The House did not cut their funds. 
They, overall, are only asking for $5,900, and that is for some back 
printing that has been falling behind out there. They are asking for 
no additional personnel. 

Of the $23,000, $17,000 of it is payment for the retirement fund in 
accordance with the law. That has the result that the actual increase 
to the Board would be $5,900. 

Senator Hin. Is that $5,900 for any specific purpose ? 

Mr. O’Neiwi. Well, most of it 1s for printing. 

Senator Hint. This back printing you were speaking of / 

Mr.O’Neiui.. That iscorrect, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hin.. Printing certain decisions or records ? 

Mr. O'Neinn. That is correct. These awards put out by the Ad 
justment Board are more or less the law of the railroad industry so 
far as grievance disputes are concerned, and it is most necessary that 
they be carried and that every organization have copies of these 
awards, and Congress has gone along with that program for a number 
of years. 

understand that they have held back a considerable amount of 
their printing during the current fiscal year, but this $5,900 will per- 
mit them to catch up on some of it. 


FUNDS FOR PRINTING 


Senator Hin. How much would you need to come up to date on 
your printing ¢ 
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Mr. O’Newww. I will ask Mr. Howard of the Adjustment Board. 

Mr. Howarp. I think about $15,000 we will have to withhold until 
the next fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. What will this printing consist of ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is awards of the various Divisions of the Board. 
And then incidentally the Board only gets enough for its use, but the 
parties, the labor organizations and the carriers, then buy from this 
contract printer. 

Senator Hiii. They buy such copies as they need ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. But to bring you up to date in that printing would be 
not $5.900 but $15,000. 

Mr. Howarp. It will be somewhere near that. 

Now, we hope to be able to get through next year with that additional 
amount. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else you would like to add, Mr. 
Howard ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I believe that covers it pretty well, Mr. Chairman. 

The House understood our situation with regard to the printing and 
went along with our request for the additional amount. 

Senator Hin. Is there anything you would like to add, Mr. O'Neill 
or Mr. Lewis? 

We are very much obliged to you, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Nerun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Hix. I think the hearings should include extracts from 
the justifications presented in support of your request for the estimates, 
and I shall direct the clerk to have included such material as may be 
required. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION FIscAL YEAR 1958 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


The amended Railway Labor Act is the culmination of more than 60 years of 
experience in the field of Federal legislation dealing with the relationship of 
employer and employee in the transportation industry. This history commenced 
with the passage of the Newlands Act by the Congress in 1898, and through 
several successive steps of legislative action, has finally resulted in the present 
Railway Labor Act. passed in 1926 and amended in 1934, and administered by 
the National Mediation Board. The airline industry was placed under this law 
by the Congress in 1936. 

The basic aims of the present act are to promote the settlement of all Gisputex 
concerning rates of pay, rules and working conditions by negotiation and agree- 
ment between the duly authorized and designated representatives of management 
and the employees. This is accomplished through the process of collective bar- 
gaining between the representatives of the rail and air carriers and their em- 
ployees. Representatives for this purpose may be chosen by each party without 
interference, influence, or coercion of either party on the other. 

The primary obligation imposed by the act on both parties is that of making 
agreements to govern rates, rules and working conditions and to reduce strife 
in the industry. 

The act also imposes the definite obligation on both sides to confer and make 
every reasonable effort to adjust their differences through negotiation and agree- 
ment. When this is not found possible the mediation services of this Board may 
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be invoked by either party and the Board then exerts its best efforts in mediation 
to bring about an adjustment. Should these efforts be unsuccessful, the law then 
makes it the duty of the Board to urge the parties to submit their differences to 
final and binding arbitration. As a last resort the Board may certify to the 
President emergencies which threaten to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
substantial portion of the country, and the controversy may then be considered 
by an emergency board. 

The Mediation Board has 3 members who are Presidential appointees, and 36 
employees, making a total staff of 39. All of the staff, with the exception of the 
board members, are under the classified civil service. Approximately 1,125,000 
rail and 150,000 airline employees are under the jurisdiction of this Board and 
the act. 

The Mediation Board also determines representation disputes arising among 
various crafts or classes of railroad and airline employees, by conducting secret 
ballot elections or checking signed authorization cards, and certifies the names 
of the chosen representatives to the carriers. In addition, the Board appoints 
referees to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board on deadlocked cases, and, when requested to do so, appoints neutral arbi- 
trators to sit with arbitration boards set up under the act; and appoints neutrals 
to work with special boards of adjustment on the rail carriers and with system 
boards of adjustment on the airlines. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


During the past 4 or 5 years the Board has been confronted with a great many 
strike threats, creating emergency situations on both the rail and air carriers 
which require the immediate and extended mediation efforts of the members and 
field staff. These strike threats have averaged as many as five a month and 
demanded prompt action by the Board. These threatened strikes have reached 
this stage because the procedures of the law have not always been complied with. 
The act basically is one of the rights and needs only the good faith of both sides 
to make it work as intended. We have been fortunate in getting the parties 
together before they become national problems. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Due to the reduction of funds by the Congress for the current fiscal year we 
have been obliged to reduce our field force to 23. However, we feel this reduction 
will handicap us in our ability to handle the mediation work as promptly as 
intended by law and in order to take care of the large number of strike threats 
in both the railroad and airline industries. These threatened disruptions to serv- 
ice make it necessary for us to direct our top mediators from their regular duties 
to help put out the fires, and thus causing a delay in the normal handling of 
regular work. Weare therefore asking for $6,390 for one grade GS—11 mediator. 
mediator. 

STATUS OF WORK OF BOARD 


The A or docketed mediation cases and the undocketed applications for media- 
tion as of June 30, 1956, which have not yet been handled represent under normal 
conditions more than 5 months full work for the mediation force. During the 
fiscal year 1956, the disposition of A cases averaged 16 per month compared with 
an average of 14 dispositions per month in the fiscal year 1955. 

At the start of the 1957 fiscal year the Mediation Board had a backlog of 221 
disputes awaiting mediator service and at the close of the year the backlog 
amounted to 256: of this 256 cases there were unassigned as of June 30, 1956, 
184 A cases, 18 R cases and 104 miscellaneous cases. During 1956 an average 
of 163 A, 25 R, and 100 miscellaneous cases were pending at the beginning of each 
month, as compared to 1955 when there was an average backlog of 143 A, 23 R, 
and 100 miscellaneous cases at the beginning of each month. 

The following table shows actual caseload figures for 1955 and 1956, and 
estimated figures for the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 based on experience for the 
past 4 years. 





' 
' 
A 
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Mediation cases 


| | 
| 1958 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
= : — - - oS ennai 
Cases pending first of year ; | 200 | 221 | 256 266 
Cases received during year- 502 | 546 | 510 510 
hatencensanial 2 Se ae 
Total cases : 702 } 767 766 776 
Cases disposed of during year. .- ; | 481 | 511 500 500 
Cases pending end of year 221 | 256 266 276 
' ' 


AIRLINE CASES 


Title If of the Railway Labor Act, placing the airlines of the United States 
thereuider, was approved April 10, 1936. During the first few years thereafter, 
very few cases arose among airline employees requiring the mediatory services 
of this Board, or its services in connection with representation disputes. Or- 
ganizational activity among certain employee groups in the airline industry 
is still in progress and numerous individual labor organizations are involved. 

As previously indicated, the introduction of heavier and faster planes gen- 
erally results in approaches by the flight personnel for revised rules and increased 
compensation. The pilots’ organization has continued its efforts to secu e larger 
compensation for its members on the theory that they should participate to a 
greater extent in the potential earning capacity of the larger and faster p!anes. 
This will be stepped up to a marked degree with the introduction of jet planes 
in transport service. During the past year, the flight engineers have also been 
pressing for higher rates of pay, and have succeeded in introducing the incentive 
type of pay scale for this class of employees. 

Other classes of airline employees including the clerical, communications, and 
mechanical crafts or classes have also pressed their demands for higher pay 
scales, the union shop, increased shift differentials, more holidays, etc., which has 
resulted in a marked increase in the number of disputes involving airline em- 
ployees being progressed to mediation. 

The establishment of new routes or changes in established routes has resulted 
in approaches for changes in agreements, which include rules and rates for han- 
dling joint routes and interchange service. 

Consolidation of established airlines by purchase and merger has resulted in 
disputes involving the status of the personnel of the affected units including 
integration of seniority lists, severance pay formulas, etc. The airline industry 
although expanding is still in a shakedown period of mergers and consolidations 
under authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and many problems will arise in 
connection with this phase of airline operations. 

Except for the pilots, who are represented by a single labor organization, other 
groups on the airlines are represented by many different organizations, which 
has resulted in a divergence in the terms of agreements on rates and rules. With 
many of the classes of ground service employees still unrepresented, and with 
organizing campaigns in progress among them by various organizations, we an- 
ticipate a continuation of the high level of representation disputes among airline 
employees. 

The practice which has been followed by the airlines and employee representa- 
tives of making term agreements has resulted in disputes arising regularly at the 
end of the stated term. The experience of this Board has been that disputes arise 
less frequently when there is no term provision. 

The total airline cases handled represents approximately 25 percent of the total 
eases handled by the Board. However, these airline cases consumed more than 
35 percent of our total 6,100 mediation days, although the commercial airlines 
employ only about 10 percent of the total number of persons falling under the 
jurisdiction of the act. The amount of time spent on these cases is quite large 
in proportion to the number of employees involved. A major cause for the large 
amount of time spent in handling airline cases, we think, is the yearly term 
agreements, which bring about annual schedule revisions. In many instances, 
these disputes go to mediation with a great many issues unresolved. The situa- 
tion necessitates protracted mediation efforts in an industry that has not yet 
come of age, and is likely to continue until the parties enter into continuing, 

ather than term agreements, and in general acquire the experience in labor rela- 
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tions which has resulted in a more stable situation in the much older railroad 
industry. 
ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Obligations by objects 


1957 1958 
Average number of all employees ; . 10 10 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent. ; ‘ $198, 000 $198, 000 
02 Travel__-- | 35, 000 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services | 15, 000 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 2, 000 2, 000 
| 3 
Total obligations j 250, 000 250, 000 


The estimated expense for arbitration and emergency boards is $250,000, which 
is the same as the current appropriation for 1957. This money covers the salaries 
and expenses of members of Presidential boards, arbitration boards, and neutrals 
appointed on special boards of adjustment in the railroad industry. The neutrals 
appointed on system adjustment boards on the airlines are compensated by the 
parties. This estimate is based on past experience and any unexpended sums from 
the appropriation is returned to the Treasury. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE FOR ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY Boarps 


During the past year there were five emergency boards appointed. Due to the 
present policy of the Mediation Board of insisting on settlement by the contest- 
ing parties without the creation of emergency boards, such boards have been 
drastically curtailed. This policy has resulted in a large increase in the number 
of special or system adjustments boards set up to handle grievance dockets. 
However, the overall saving is quite large as it means the difference between $75 a 
day plus $12 a day per diem and travel for 1 man and $100 a day and per diem 
and travel for 3 men. In addition to the money savings involved the ability of 
these special adjustment boards to settle definitely and quickly hundreds of 
grievances which would otherwise take from 3 to 5 years if they were sent to the 
Adjustment Board at Chicago is the question of morale among the employees 
involved. 

It must also be borne in mind that the recommendations of emergency boards 
are not binding upon the parties to the dispute, whereas the awards of the special! 
boards are final and binding. 

Again this year the man-days lost on account of work stoppages on the car- 
riers have been very small and by far much less than in other industries. The 
few strikes which have occurred did not seriously affect interstate commerce. 
The members and staff of the National Mediation Board have used every effort 
possible to prevent work stoppages, very often working around the clock in emer- 
gency situations. There were many threatened interruptions to traffic but these 
seldom get to the headline stage and the Board feels that the whole record 
of its performance indicates that its efforts have, in the main, succeeded in 
keeping the wheels of the transportation industry turning. 

The same situation applies to special boards of adjustment which are created 
as the result of mediation or strike threats made by the organizations on claim 
and grievance dockets, or in many instances, by voluntary agreement between 
the rail carriers and the organizations. The latter type of procedure has in- 
creased during recent months, and by the creation of special boards of adjust- 
ment through voluntary agreement, the parties are able to secure prompt han- 
dling and adjudication of large dockets of claims and grievances which might 
remain on the dockets of the divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board for 3 to 5 years before they are reached in their turn. Again, it is quite 
difficult to estimate the number of such special boards of adjustment so far in 
advance, and this Board must rely on past and current experience in estimating 
the possible expenditures from this type of tribunal... Sufficient leeway in. the 
estimate must be provided for a sharp increase in the number of such boards, 
as this procedure for the prompt settlement of disputes gains wider acceptance 
by both carriers and employees. 

The Congress has appropriated $250,000 for these boards for the current fisea! 
year, and we estimate the potential boards to be set up during fiscal 1958 will 
require $250,000. 
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There has been brought over into 1957 some 37 special adjustment boards 
and 2 arbitration boards. 
During fiscal 1956, the following expenditures were made from this fund: 


5 sec. 10 emergency Doardsi2.6) 21004 sol ble a co a es . $60, 350 
6S arbitration DPeerdeul os. uw. te ee i abl ae ae ee 11, 039 
42 special adjustment boards. 0. a le ees 132, 905 
Penkity mathe). LS 2 ee ee 2 0 ee ee 1, 200 

Wee 2 12ST tet Sa UU I ae Se oe 205, 494 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES AND STATEMENT OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURES FOR 
THE FIscAL YEAR 1958 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 21, 1934 (45 U.S. C. 153), for the adjudication of disputes between 
an employee or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of 
grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, which are handled in the usual man- 
ner up to and including the chief operating officer of the carrier designated to 
handle such disputes; but, if not adjusted in this manner, the disputes are then 
referred to the appropriate division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the carriers 
and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railroad employees which are na- 
tional in scope. The act provides for four divisions of the Adjustment Board, 
each of which has jurisdiction over disputes involving certain groups of employees. 
For exaniple, the First Division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train 
and yard service employees; the Second Division, shop craft; the Third Divi- 
sion, clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, etc.; and the Fourth 
Division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of the Board, 
had no statutory instrumentality for the settlement of their disputes. The num- 
ber of cuses being submited on behalf of these employees, as well as other em- 
ployees, continued rather uniform over a period of years, but are now showing a 
decided tendency to increase. This is due to changes in the law and agreements, 
including the adoption of a 40-hour workweek for large numbers of employees. 

There follows a statement showing the number of cases received, docketed, and 
disposed of by the various divisions during the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


| 


Number | Number | Number | Number 

pending | received | Total | closed | pending 

July 1 | | | June 30 

spi Lis couzaaokel 6 
| i | | 
Ist Divisior 2, 825 | 1, 000 3, 825 1, 027 | 2, 798 
2d Division 54 123 177 | 116 | 61 
3d Division 477 104 881 | 453 | 428 
4th Division 32 74 106 82 24 
Total * . 3, 388 1, 601 4, 989 1, 678 3, 311 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
| 
ist Division 2, 798 O46 3, 744 730 | 3, 014 
2d Divisior 61 183 244 177 | 67 
3d Division 428 530 958 342 | 616 
ith Division 24 59 &3 56 27 
Potal 3, 311 1,718 5, 029 1, 305 3, 724 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
- ] l 

Ist Division | 3, 014 780 3, 794 836 | 2, 958 
2d Division | 67 398 £65 185 | 280 
3d Division 616 1,170 1, 786 331 |} 1, 455 
ith Division. = 27 | 61 88 | 74 | 14 
Tota). sbaesaiaiaeintindpasts < 3, 724 2, 409 6, 133 1, 426 4, 707 
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Attention is particularly invited to the fact that the cases referred to in the 
tables above are only those which have been docketed. There are in addition 
other cases which are in the process of working up to the point where they may 
be docketed. In other words, they are potential cases which for various reasons 
are not in proper condition for docketing, some lacking only details. 

We wish to stress the fact that the salaries of the 36 members of the Board 
are paid by the carriers and the labor organizations, while the Government pays 
the salaries of the employees of the Board, as well as rent, supplies, and other 
incidental expenses. It has been estimated that the salaries of the members thus 
paid probably amount to about $600,000 per year. Therefore, it may be pointed 
out that a large porion of the cost of maintaining the Adjustment Board is borne 
by carrier and labor organizations. 


RATLROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN; HORACE 
W. HARPER, MEMBER; THOMAS M. HEALY, MEMBER; FRANK J. 
McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND MICHAEL RUDISIN, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERATIONS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund): For ex- 
penses necessary for the Railroad Retirement Board, including not to exceed 
$1,000 for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the 
Board, when specifically authorized by the Board; purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only; stenographic reporting services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) ; and uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1114) ; [$7,000,000] $8,150,000, to be derived from the railroad retirement 
account: Provided, That whenever there is duly tendered to the Board, by any 
person, any claim for unemployment compensation pursuant to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, such claims shall be accepted by the Board with- 
out delay and appropriate administrative action for the allowance or disallowance 
of such claim shall be taken by the Board at the earliest practicable time.” 


Program and Penna. 


oF 
| 1956 actual 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


i 





| | 
B | 
ise bv activities: 
Maintenrnce of accounts of employee earnings- - -. $513, 050 $479, 005 | $530, 196 
2. Processinz and certification for payrr ent of initial claims_| 4, 770, 091 4, 754, 984 5, 583, 452 
3. Monthly recertification and payment of awarded claims 821, 665 R88, 001 1, 053, 124 
4. Hearinzs and appeals- ---__- sated odiltans ee stall 41, 467 42, 786 45, 734 
5. Actuarial services- ----- , a aceianaabeiels 123, 287 149, 061 161, 205 
6. General administration aa a asad | 642, 162 ‘m 686, 163 776, 289 
Total obligations. -_--_-- : oa 6. 911, 722 | 7, 000, 000 | 8, 150, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no ‘Jong er available os] 76, 278 | } 
sienna iene pciaionansnogiapereti eieaceacentnantinn 
Limitation__._._. : xk poate en ateeuew atin | 6, 988, 000 | 7, 000, 000 | rr 150, 000 
| 
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bieisaanahtait sides objects 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Total number of permanent positions__ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- ----- 
Number of employees at end of year. _- 


Average salary- 


Average salaries and grades: General schedule onan 


A verage grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base_-. 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total Sane services 
02 Travel 
03 «Tre ansportatio m of things 
04 Communication services 
Penalty mail costs. 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction- 
07 Other contractual services. -_ -- 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
ov Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, 
retirement fund 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 
15 Taxes and assessments 


and contributions: 


Total, Railroad Retirement Board 


Contribution 


to | 





| 1956 actual 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


























1, 323 1,311 
20 22 2 

1, 207 1, 246 
1, 260 | 1, 290 - __tm 
$4, 498 $4, 581 $4, 671 
GS-5.5 Gas- 5.6 | GSs-5.9 

| 
$5,384,012 | $5,597,911 | $6, 110, 601 
62, 212 71, 607 | 74, 140 
20, 481 | .| 23, 239 
98, 888 | “16, 214 | 32, 559 
2,777 | 2, 569 2, 540 
5, 568,370 | 5, 688, 301 | 6, 243, 079 
191, 428 | 183, 071 | 226, 223 
11, 116 10, 964 | 10, 933 
55, 207 55, 330 | 56, 024 
273, 170 292, 600 | 315, 500 
396, 284 | 391, 104 | 417, 771 
59, 460 | 57, 830 82, 266 
83, 978 | 101, 344 | 106, 649 
82, 012 | 80, 705 110, 712 
100, 898 102, 437 111, 112 
64, 949 28, 014 62, 248 
d 398, 324 
5, 200 og 3 | 5, 093 
2, 640 | 3 207 | 3, 966 
6, 894, 712 | 8, 150, 000 


7,000, 000 | 
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Summary of changes 


Net filled 
positions 


4. Current appropriation for 1957 


B. Mandatory cost increases: 

1. Agency’s contribution to civil service retirement 
fund _- , 

2. Increase in building maintenance costs to cover 
payment of civil service contributions for Gen- 
eral Services Administration maintenance 
employees 

3. Increase in compensable days from 260 in 1957 to 
261 in 1958 

4. Increase in payments to Office of Treasurer to 
reimburse that office for the work of reconciling 
paid checks with checks issued, formerly per- 
formed by the General Accounting Office with- 
out charge to the Board 


Total, mandatory increases 
1957 projection into 1958 1, 246.0 


«. Other cost increases: 

1. Increase in penalty mail costs because of increased 
volume of benefit checks for mailing and in- 
creased claims receipts 

Provision for replacement of overage office equip- 

ment and purchase of file cabinets required for 
growth in claims files ‘ 

3. Provision for the printing of a booklet for distri- 
bution to all regular railroad employees, to serve 
as a means of informing both claimants and po- 
tential claimants of their rights and responsi- 
bilities in order that claims be properly filed and 
supported with necessary documentary evi- 
dence . : 

4. An increase in the number of medical examina- 
tions arising from changes in the administration 
of the disability annuity program required by 
amendments to the acts 

Provision for the travel costs of employees sched- 
uled to participate in a training program which 
provides for the exchange of departmental and 
field employees for short periods in order to im- 
prove performance and provide the employees 
with a more complete knowledge of each other’s 
work : 

6. Increased workloads for the maintenance of ac- 
counts of railroad employees’ earnings, which 
involve a file of approximately 10,000,000 ac- 
counts with 3,500,000 compensation items for 
processing in 1958 

7. Workloads for the processing and payment of 
apvlications for benefits from aged and disabled 
railroad workers and from survivors of deceased 
workers are greater in 1958 because of increased 
volume and greater complexity arising from 
amendments. When comparing amounts now 
available in 1957 for the work of developing, 
processing, and paying claims with the estimate 
for 1958, an increase of $452,808 is indicated for 
1958. However, the amount now available for 
this work in 1957 is totally inadequate because 
of the workload increases and adjudicative 
complexities caused by the amendments. A 
supplemental appropriation must provide an 
idditional $255,967 for this work in 1957. The 
need for supplemental funds for this activity in 
1957 is evident whe": it is noted that the pending 
claims load has increased from 11,000 at the 
start of 1957 to 18,000 at the close of February 
1957, with the full imnact of increased volume 
ind greater complexity only now being ex- 
perienced 69.1 

3. Provision for handling increase in work of recerti- 
fication and payment monthly of awarded 
claims consisting of increase in number of pay- 
ments from 7,851,000 in 1957 to 8,300,000 in 1958, 
which represents normal growth in monthly 
benefit payments 11.0 

9. Moderate increase in costs of financial inter- 
change studies required to be conducted under 
sec. 5 (k) of the Railroad Retirement Act 


9 


w 








See footnote at end of table. 





Personal 
services 





23, 239 


23, 239 


5, 711, 540 


120, 879 


54, 054 


1, 641 


3, 301 


Other 
costs 


Total 


$1,311,699 '$7,000,000 


398, 324 


12, 506 


22, 900 


34, 334 


7) Si) 


. 780 


18, 000 


4, 229 


22, 929 


398, 324 


12, 506 





29, 520 


#63, 589 


, 463, 589 


1s, 000 


20, 380 


$52, SOS 


69, 595 


1, 666 


7 
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Sum are of en ontinued 


Net filled | Personal Other Total 
| positions| services | costs 


| 
C. Other cost increases—Continued | i 
10. Provision to cover costs of 7th triennial valuation | | | 
of the railroad retirement account as required } 
By aoc. 18 of Cie G0k. 2. cis -s-a specie anee | 1.2 $5, 581 | S880 $6, 461 
11. Provision for increased costs of general adminis- 
tration as a result of the increased demands on | | 
service and staff offices arising from the expan- | | 
sion in the programs of the Board under the | 








amended acts_. | 3. 2 24, 233 9, 754 | 33, 987 
Total other cost increases 88. 0 531, 539 154, 872 | 686, 41 
Appropriation request for 1958 | 4,334.0 | 6,243,079 | 1, 906, 921 128, 150, 000 


1 Does not include supplemental appropriation estimate of $600,000 required to cover increased program 
costs arising from the enactment of Public Law 880, approved Aug. 1, 1956, amending the Social Security 
Act, and Public Law 1013, approved Aug. 7, 1956, amending the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 The 1958 appropriation estimate does not provide for the costs of work carried forward from 1957 to 1958 
relating to the establishment of disability freeze periods for disability annuitants on the rolls of the Board. 
At the time the “oy estimates were prepared it was anticipated that the disability freeze work would be 
completed in 1957. Now w e find that we can complete only preliminary work relating primarily to the 
distribution and receipt of 77,000 applications tefore June 30, 1957. A great portion of the work relating to 
the review of these 77,000 cases, the development of necessary wage data, procurement and evaluation of 
medical evidence, and other processing related to the establishment of the freeze period and the subsequent 


recomputations cf benefit adjustments, will carry over into 1958 with minimum additional costs of $150,000 
for which no provision is made in 1958. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Glad to have you gentlemen back with us again. 
I believe this is your first appearance as chairman before this com- 


mittee. You are going to speak for the Board, are you? 
Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hiix. We will be glad to have you proceed, sir. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. We have filed a statement with the committee, 
and I expect it will be made part of the record ¢ 

Senator Himu. We will make your prepared statement a part of 
the record, and you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government. 
It administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act which provide a system of social insurance for railroad employees 
and their families. 

The Board is administered by three members appcinted by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the three members of 
the Board represents railroad management, whose tax payments account for 
50 percent of the funds for the maintenance of the retirement system and 100 
percent of the funds for maintenance of the unemployment system. Another 
member represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 
50 percent of the cost of the retirement system. The third member, who is 
the Chairman, represents neither railroad management nor labor and shall not 
be in the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any carrier 
or organization of employees. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and permanently 
disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, widowers, children, 
and parents of deceased employees. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, payments are made to workers who are unemployed, sick, or tem- 
porarily disabled. 
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At the end of December 1956, approximately 671,000 persons were being paid 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 330,000 retired em- 
ployees, 117,000 wives of retired employees, and 224,000 widows, children, and 
parents of deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of more 
than $55 million a month. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
288,000 employees were paid $105 million in benefits during fiscal year 1955-56. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and service for over 9,700,000 
persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some time since 1937. 
During 1956, service and earnings were recorded for approximately 1.7 million 
employees. The railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployement Insurance Acts, includes all railroad, express, and 
sleeping-car companies subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act and, 
in addition, companies affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad asso- 
ciations. 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying benefits and for admin- 
istrative costs come from trust funds established by taxes paid by railroads and 
railroad employees. 

The costs of the railroad retirement-survivor benefit system are financed by 
means of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to $350 a month. The 
taxes under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act are collected at the rate of 614 
percent in equal shares from employers and employees by the Internal Revenue 
Service and are deposited in the general funds of the United States Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account 
(a trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the Treasury 
during the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed for benetit 
payments or administration are invested principally in special 3-percent Treas- 
ury notes. The interest earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the 
railroad retirement account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act in 1937. 
The initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the present maximum 
rate of 64% percent. This rate applies to employees and employers alike. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system come from 
contributions collected by the Board directly from employers only. No contri- 
butions are made by employees. Unemployment contributions are permanently 
appropriated to the Board by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The original act provided for a 3-percent contribution rate of an employee’s 
earnings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate was placed on a 
sliding scale ranging from one-half percent to 3 percent, depending upon the 
balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account (a trust fund) at the 
end of each preceding September. The taxable compensation base was increased 
from $300 to $350 a month, effective July 1, 1954. 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the taxable 
payroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses; the rest goes into the 
unemployment insurance trust account for the purpose of paying benefits. 
However, any amount in excess of $6 million remaining in the administrative 
fund at the end of a fiscal year is transferred to the benefit account. These 
transfers have totaled $103 million since the beginning of the system. Funds 
in the account which are not needed immediately are deposited in the United 
States Treasury, and the interest earned on them provides an additional source 
of income to the system. 

The Board’s appropriation request for funds to administer the railroad retire- 
ment system is not a request for an appropriation from general funds of the 
Treasury. Rather it is a request to transfer money from one trust fund to 
another, and, as such, has no effect on the total amount of the Federal budget. 

Legislation recently enacted by Congress has had a pronounced effect on the 
workloads and budgetary requirements of the Board. Because of an expansion 
in the retirement program, the regular appropriation of $7 million for 1957 is 
wholly inadequate to meet current needs of the Board. A supplemental appro- 
priation to cover unanticipated increases in costs and workloads for 1957 has 
been requested in the amount of $600,000. Enactment of this supplemental 
appropriation request will bring total appropriations for 1957 to $7,600,000. Our 
appropriation request for 1958 is in the amount of $8,150,000. 
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The supplemental appropriation of $600,000 to be requested for fiscal year 1957 
is to cover increased workloads resulting from the enactment of Public Law 880, 
approved August 1, 1956, which amended the Social Security Act, and Public 
Law 1013, approved August 7, 1956, which amended the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The additional work created by these amendments includes the following : 


1. Processing 400,000 adjustments in monthly benefit rates arising from 

amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act_.._..._______________ $94, 086 
2. Reviewing 110,000 folders of annuitants on the rolls who may receive 

higher benefits because of the earlier age at which their wives could 

qualify if benefits were paid under the amended Social Security Act. 69, 757 
3. Reviewing 47,000 folders of widows and wives to determine whether 

adjustments in monthly benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 

are necessary in those cases where individuals have creditable earn- 

ings that would now qualify them for benefits under the amended 


Social Seaurite Attn pane dsn dae oes so ae ee nee 37, 550 
4, Processing 77,000 applications for the establishment of disability 
freeze periods for disability annuitants on our rolls__.___.__________ 132, 640 


5. Certifying wage data for individuals with railroad service who apply 
to the Social Security Administration for the establishment of dis- 
ability freeme: OTRO Recent d) eked pea ce 28, 260 
6. Increase in costs of processing regular claims loads because of in- 
creased complexity and increased volume arising from the amend- 
SUNG in i im och ssn bis me since ig elgg ace aba alee dette tera 216, 407 
. Increase in claims inquiries as result of amendments________________ 21, 300 


-~1 


Total increase 


Some of the workload and other cost factors which make it necessary to request 
a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1957 are also reflected in the appro- 
priation request of $8,150,000 for 1958, with appropriate allowances for changes in 
workload levels from 1957 to 1958. The regular claims load increases from the 
latest estimate of 149,957 dispositions in 1957 to 152,992 dispositions for 1958. 
The total number of benefit payments increase from 7,851,000 in 1957 to 8,300,000 
in 1958. The continuing growth in the number of beneficiaries on the rolls is 
accompanied by increases in such related workloads as payment and policing 
activities. Also, the new requirement that agencies pay to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund amounts equal to 6% percent of basic salary payments beginning July 
1, 1957, accounts for an increase of $398,000 in the 1958 appropriation estimate. 
Other increases from 1957 to 1958 result from the provision for the printing of a 
booklet for distribution to all regular railroad employees, the scheduled replace- 
ment of overage office equipment, and an increase in the number of compensable 
days from 260 in 1957 to 261 in 1958. 

The appropriation request of $8,150,000 for fiscal year 1958 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and such uncontrollable increases in the administrative costs as the new 
requirement that agencies pay to the civil-service retirement fund amounts equal 
to 6% percent of basic salary payments beginning July 1, 1957, administrative 
costs will represent only 1.11 cents out of each dollar spent under the railroad 
retirement system in 1958. 

In preparing our appropriation request for 1958 the Board has been very mind- 
ful of the expressed desires of the President and of the Congress to limit expendi- 
tures in every manner possible, and we believe our request represents a reasonable 
estimate of the minimum requirements to handle the continuing expansion in the 
railroad retirement system in an efficient and economical manner and still provide 
the service to which railroad workers and their families are entitled. 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the management 
member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the chief executive 
officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the director of budget and fiscal operations, 
who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the committee 
may wish to ask. 
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Current appropriation : 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 








Additions: 
1. Agency’s contribution to civil service retirement 
I a der i oie oil ek be nee kee 
2. Increase in building maintenance costs to cover 
payment of civil service retirement contribu- 
tions’ for GRA employees fool leet 
3. Increase in compensable days from 260 in 1957 
Te See eee Reem Cte ed Eh he 2 
4. Increased cost for services of Officer of Treas- 
DEORE Dee ee eee, ee OE SU Sek 
5. Increased penalty mail costs because of in- 
creased volume of benefit checks and increased 
UE Oi sai a rs ase oe %. ggnit ee: 
6 Provision for scheduled replacement and addi- 
| | Pile acl Beye ne A AN EBS ag 
7. Cost of publication of a railroad employees’ book- 
WOU se oho eek ois ae do ene Becta 
8. Increase in number of medical examinations re- 
quired by changes in the administration of the 
qenveay: PrOerem Goi See ee 
9. Travel costs of employees participating in em- 
ployee exchange training program___----~-~~- 
10. Increase in reqirements for maintenance of ac- 
counts of employees’ earnings___________--_~- 
11. Increase in requirements for processing and. pay- 
ment of initial claims: 

(a) Increase from amount pres- 

ently available in 1957 to 

total amount required for 
regular operations in 1957_ $336. 153 

(b) Further increase from re 

vised requirements for 1957 
to amount required in 1958_ 116, 655 
12. Increase in requirements for recertification and 
payment of awarded claims___________________ 
13. Increase in requirements for studies of finan- 
etal interchange: ou anew ew. 2o Bo es 
14. Preparation of 7th actuarial valuation proj- 
Oe 52222 a oe LR ide Ee Te 
15. Increase in general administration_____________ 


1958 estimate 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHTS 


Authority and purpose 

The Railroad Retirement Board is charged with the sole responsibility for 
administering the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, approved August 29, 1935, 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, approved June 24, 1937; and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved June 25, 1938, as severally amended. 
Under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, the Board administers a 
railroad retirement system which provides annuities for railroad employees 
retiring because of age or disability, for their wives and dependent husbands, and 


for their survivors, and also lump-sum death benefits. 


1957 appropriation in annual act___-__- 


$398, 324 


12, 506 
23, 239 


29, 520 


22, 900 
34, 334 


22, 500 


3, 780 
18, 000 


20, 380 


452, S08 
69, 595 
1, 666 

6, 461 


33, 9ST 


$7, 000, 000 


1, 150. 000 


8, 150. 000 


Under the provisions of 


the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, the Board administers an unemploy- 
ment and sickness insurance system, paying unemployment, sickness, and mater- 
nity benefits to qualified railroad workers, and operates an employment-service 
program principally for the purpose of finding jobs for unemployment-benefit 
claimants. 


Organizational structure of the Railroad Retirement Board 


The Board is composed of three members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 1 upon the recommendation of repre- 


aE 


ee 





es 
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sentatives of employees, 1 upon recommendation of representatives of carriers, 
and 1, the Chairman, without designated recommendation. For carrying out its 
administrative responsibilities, the Board has established the administrative 
organization shown by the organization charts contained in another section of 
this document. The organization of the Board is designed to integrate the 
administration of the programs conducted under the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Acts with programs conducted under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act without duplication of facilities or operations. Basie activities 
concerned only with either the retirement or the unemployment program are 
supported solely by funds of the benefiting program. The cost of other activities 
servicing both programs are apportioned between appropriations on a measured 
basis. 


Veans of financing 


The self-supporting unemployment and sickness insurance system is financed 
by contributions paid wholly by employers. The rate at which contributions are 
paid depends on the balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
Effective January 1, 1957, the rate increased from 11% percent, which had been 
in effect for the calendar year 1956, to 2 percent of the taxable payroll. The 
maximum contribution rate payable under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is 3 percent. Of the total contributions paid for this purpose, the por- 
tion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently appro- 
priated to the Board to cover the administrative costs of the system, with the 
remainder being credited to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the 
unemployment trust fund to cover the payment of benefits. 

The railroad retirement system, which also is essentially s:':-supporting, is 
financed by payroll taxes paid equally by employers and employees. The present 
combined tax rate of 1244 percent, in effect since 1952, is the maximum rate 
now payable under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act. Effective July 1, 1954, 
the act was amended by raising the maximum taxable earnings from $300 to 
$350 a month. Under the permanent legislation included in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board Appropriation Act, 1953, the railroad retirement account (trust 
fund) is credited monthly with amounts equal to railroad retirement tax col- 
lections covered in the Treasury (minus refunds), such amounts to be available 
for benefit payments provided by the Railroad Retirement Acts and for expenses 
necessary in the administration of said acts. The amounts required for necessary 
administrative expenses, as specifically authorized by Congress in annual appro- 
priation acts, are derived from the railroad retirement account (trust fund) 
and are established in the appropriation account “Salaries and expenses, Rail- 
road Retirement Board (trust fund).” 


ippropriation for salaries and expenses 


The appropriation request of $8,150,000 for salaries and expenses, Railroad 
Retirement Board (trust fund), for fiscal year 1958 actually represents a request 
for authority to expend $8,150,000 from the railroad retirement tax collections, 
credited. to the railroad retirement trust fund, which incidentally are estimated 
to total $665 million in 1958. It is not an appropriation of general funds of the 
Treasury. The actual method of making retirement administrative funds 
available calls for the transfer of the administrative expense amount authorized 
by Congress from the railroad retirement account (trust fund) to the account 
“Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund)” as needed. All 
railroad retirement tax collections are credited initially to the railroad retire- 
ment account and benefits are paid therefrom. Since the net effect of this appro- 
priation procedure is simply to transfer funds from one trust account to another, 
amounts authorized for salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board 
(trust fund) have no effect on the total amounts appropriated as reflected in the 
Federal budget. 


Incentive for economy 

The Board has every incentive for administering its programs in the most 
economical manner, since 1 of the 3 Board members represents railroad manage- 
ment, whose taxpayments account for 50 percent of the funds for the maintenance 
of the retirement system, and another member represents railroad labor, whose 
taxpayments account for the remaining 50 percent of the costs. 

The appropriation request of $8,150,000 for fiscal year 1958 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. For an overall measurement of the efficiency and 
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economy of Board operations, the following table shows the relationship between 
the amounts expended for benefit payments and the administrative costs of the 
railroad retirement system. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into 
the claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and such uncontrollable increases in the administrative costs as the 
new requirement that agencies pay to the civii-service retirement fund amounts 
equal to 6%4 percent of basic salary payments beginning July 1, 1957, admin- 
istrative costs will represent only 1.11 cents out of each dollar spent under the 
railroad retirement system in 1958. 


Amounts expended for retirement purposes | Distribution of each 
| dollar spent 








Fiscal year | a ed 

| Benefit pay- | Administra- | | Benefit | Admin- 

ments | tive costs | Total | pay- istrative 

ments costs 
— ——e | ———— |“ —— T van. —— 

| } Cents Cents 

Silhas 5-0-3 ince aed eminent aces $729, 000,000 | $8,150,000 | $737, 150, 000 98. 89 1.11 
TOG oe eg Lot deena 680, 000, 000 ! 7, 830, 000 687, 830, 000 98. 86 1.14 
BO. bd. eis. ish 5 sk 600, 677, 222 6, 911, 722 | 607, 588, 044 98. 86 1.14 


1 Including proposed Gibbins ental appropriation. 


Summary explanation of requirements for administration 


Legislation recently enacted by Congress has had a pronounced effect on the 
workloads and budgetary requirements of the Board. Estimates of the appro- 
priations required for 1957 and 1958 to handle the expanded retirement pro- 
gram of the Board are as follows: 











| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956 1957 | 1958 
Appropriation or estimate ____.__.._...-.--..- = $6, 988, 000 $7, 000, 000 | $8, 150, 000 
Estimate of supplemental appropriation required in 1957- bia dteet Loot 830, 000 wid 
Appropriation or total estimate ___ | 6, 988, 000. 7, 830, 000 8, 150, 000 
Jnobligated balance. bb tei é | 76, 278 osde 
Estimated obligations__._......---- : | 6, 911, 722 7, 830, 000 8, 150, 000 


The supplemental appropriation of $830,000 to be requested for fiscal year 
1957 is to cover increased workloads resulting from the enactment of Public 
Law 880, approved August 1, 1956, which amended the Social Security Act, and 
Public Law 1013, approved August 7, 1956, which amended the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. The amendments to the Social Security Act affected the railroad 
retirement system through the social security minimum provisions in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. The work caused by these amendments includes process- 
ing adjustments for approximately 400,000 beneficiaries receiving increases up to 
10 percent under the amended Railroad Retirement Act and reviewing the cases 
of approximately 260,000 beneficiaries that may be affected by the provisions of 
the amended Social Security Act which give wives the opportunity to elect to 

receive reduced benefits as early as age 62 and make widows and disabled work- 

ers eligible for benefits as early as. age 62 and 50 respectively. Provision also 
must be made for handling additional wage certifications required under the 
disability provisions of the amended Social Security Act and for increases in 
the regular claims load resulting from the amendments to the acts. 

Some of the workload and other cost factors which make it necessary to re- 
quest a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1957 are also reflected in the 
appropriation request of $8,150,000 for 1958, with appropriate allowances for 
changes in workload levels from 1957 to 1958. The regular claims load increases 
from the latest estimate of 149,957 dispositions in 1957 to 152,992 dispositions 
for 1958. The total number of benefit payments increase from 7,851,000 in 1957 
to 8,300,000 in 1958. The continuing growth in the number of beneficiaries on 
the rolls is accompanied by increases in such related workloads as payment and 
policing activities. Also, the new requirement that agencies pay to the civil 
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service retirement fund amounts equal to 644 percent of basic salary payments 
peginning July 1, 1957, accounts for an increase of $398,000 in the 1958 appro- 
priation estimate. Other increases from 1957 to 1958 result from the pro- 
vision for the printing of a booklet for distribution to all regular railroad em- 
ployees, the scheduled replacement of overage office equipment, and an increase 
in the number of compensable days from 260 in 1957 to 261 in 1958. The com- 
pletion of the nonrecurring adjustment work in 1957, resulting from the 1956 
amendments to the acts, partially offsets the increases from 1957 to 1958 de- 
scribed above. 


1958 REQUEST 


Mr. Hasermeyer. This year we are asking for $8,150,000, which is 
an increase of $1,150,000 over our 1957 appropriation. However, we 
should take into consideration the fact that we have a supplemental 
appropriation coming through, calling for $600,000 additional to 

take care of the expenses this year, making a total expenditure of 
$7,600,000. 

Now, the difference between this year’s appropiration, and what 
we are requesting next year is made up mainly of two items: one, of 
course, the contribution we have to make to the civil service retire- 
ment fund, and two, the additional work that was made necessary 
by the enactment of Public Law 880, amending the Social Security 
Act last year, and Public Law 1013, which amended the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Both of those laws put additional workloads on 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and they are the cause of the addi- 
tional funds that we are requesting for the next year. 


ECONOMY IN OPERATION 


I would like to say, as others have said here, that I think previous 
Boards should be commended for pursuing a policy around the Rail- 
road Retirement Board under which we operate on, I think, a very 
economical basis. We are a little different than most Federal agen- 
cies. Any money spent for administration comes out of our trust 
fund. Any money that we can save goes back into the trust fund 
for the payment of benefits to the people covered by our laws. 

No savings to the Government would result in any cuts in the ad- 
ministration costs of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Senator Hiti. Have you something else you want to add? 

Mr. Hasermeyrer. No. I am informed that this will not affect the 
overall position of the Treasury. 

As I said before, it is out of one pocket and into another. 

Senator Hiri. This comes out of a special fund set up under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Now let me ask you this: Will your personnel remain about the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Hapnermeyer. No, I think it will increase somewhat. 

Mr. Rupistn. It will go up about 57 permanent positions, sir. 

Senator Hirt. How many permanent positions do you have now? 

Mr. Rupisty. 1,311. And we think we will need 1,368. 

Senator Hitt. Why do you need these additional 57 ¢ 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is to take care of this additional work. 

Senator Hirt. The work imposed by the amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and also the amendments to the Social Security 
Act; is that right ? 
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Mr. HapermMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. In other words, all 57 of them are needed and 
would be used to meet these additional duties imposed by the passage 
of these 2 acts by the last Congress? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Hm. And I suppose this deficiency that is now, as I 
understand it, under consideration by the House, is to take care of 
additional duties and work imposed because of the passage of these 
two acts at the last session of Congress. Is that correct. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, your personnel, then, would have no 


increase except only as your duties have been increased by the enact- 
ment of these two acts; is that right? 


Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 
NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES 


Senator Hiti. How many beneficiaries do you have now ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We have roughly 675,000 beneficiaries who are 
drawing in excess of $55 million a month from the retirement system. 

Senator Hinz. 675,000? 

Mr. Hapvermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. I wonder what that figure was, say, 10 years ago? 
Do vou have any idea / 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I would be guessing. It would be substantially 
less than that. 

Mr. Heary. I have something else on that here. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Ten years ago we did not have survivor benefits 
for widows and children. It was just a straight retirement program, 
so I would say around 200,000 10 years ago. That is just a rough 
guess. 

RESULTS OF AMENDMENTS TO LAW 


Senator Hiri. As you know, in the past years we have made a 
considerable number of amendments to the act, all of which involve 
not only increased benefits but an increased number of beneficiaries. 

Mr. Heaty. Senator, in 1944 we had 139,033 age annuitants, 25,000 
others, making 165.000. This year we have 675,000. 

Senator Hirn. Well, that is quite an increase. 

Anything else you gentlemen would like to add? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. [ have nothing further. 


STATUS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Senator Hity. Each year the subcommittee has requested and re- 
ceived a tabulation showing the status of the railroad retirement 
account, a trust fund, from which these administrative expenses are 
made available. I shall insert the current table in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Senator Hitx. We are certainly very much obliged to you, gentle- 
men. 
Mr. Hasermeyer. Thank you. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR; ROBERT H. 
MOORE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT; JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND 
FINANCE DIVISION; M. C. MUNK, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES; AND WILLIAM J. ELSEN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Service to carry out 
the functions vested in it by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U. 8S. C. 171-180, 182), including expenses of the Labor-Management Panel as 
provided in section 205 of said Act; erpenses of boards of inquiry appointed by 
the President pursuant to section 206 of said Act; temporary employment of 
arbitrators, conciliators, and mediators on labor relations at rates not in excess 
of $75 per diem; purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only at 
not to exceed $3,000; expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with labor 
and industrial relations; and services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), [$3,295,000] $3,610,000. 

“Boards of inquiry : To enable the Service to pay necessary expenses of boards 
of inquiry appointed by the President pursuant to section 206 of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 176-180, 182), including services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and rent 
in the District of Columbia, $10,000.]” 


Obligations by activities 





| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











Description 1957 19E8 | 1958 House 
estimate proposed allowance 
amount 
1. Mediation and e-nciliation of labor disputes... eatin $3,030,0°O | $3, 297, 5CO | $3, 237, 500 
2. Presidential t oards of inquiry__-.............----------.... 10, 000 10, 060 | 10, 000 
3. Administration. wn onan eguenssepipan-casnaracce! 264, 910 | 302, ! 560 | 302, 500 


Total estimated obligations. -_.............-- 5 Soa 3, 305, 000 | 3, 610, ( 000 | 3, 550, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
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Fiseal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1958 | Application of 
estimate proposed |House allowance} House allowance 
Description jit | 
Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions tions 
Total departmental __.......-....... | 47 $297, 055 | 47 $300, 660 | 47 $300, 660 |......|-..-.4.... 
Wa MEG ut no ccc cinasnhlcd |298 |2, 557, 940 |298  |2, 568, 580 |292 | 2, 523,160 | —6 | —$45, 420 
Total permanent positions.....|345 }2, 854, 995 (345 2, 869, 240 \339 lp 823, 820 —6 —465, 420 
Deduct lapses--- wen ennnenncce|— 4,2 |: 32,005 j= 1. 51]: 79408 |= 1.5 | +7970 4-2 -2-- —30 
Net permanent positions_.__- |340. 8 |2, 832, 900 |343. 5 |2, 861,300 [337.5 |2, 815, 850 —6 —45, 
Part-time and temporary wnt ey aod 3.0 19, 300 3.6 19, 100 3.6 19, 100 bce begets on 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.| Eee Gel eek 1, O08 }.-.-.. 10, 815. |...-.- —185 
Payment above basic rates. ...----. ‘ A906 [5-2 1, 600 --| Ky, OOO: | bs eh 
Net personal services... -.-......|343.8 |2, 854, 000 |347 1 |2, 898, 000 (341.1 12, 847, 366 —6 —45, 635 
Other expenses: : ; 
Travel -- Athy ecl somes 293, 900 |. .--- 334, 750 }---.- 324, 850 |_.-.. —9, 900 
Transports ation ‘of things... Aue ats ee | 9, 200 |...-.- 7, 000 5 7, 000 SU Re beslenos 
Communication services Sak 84, 200 |_...-.- 85, 000 ‘ 85, 000 ad wally Scheele 
Rents and utility services.....-- FAO hie 28, 400 ona TA nthe ep ekann 
Printing and reproduction _._--- 4,800 |_..-.. 4, 800 en 4, 800 mace ialaeaitenmuienaen 
Other contractual services-__--- | 29,000 |-.... 30,850 |......| 29,350 |......| —1,500 
Supplies and materials_._.- 1). 30:900 f.ci-o.]) 20900 beech © 86M ccaal.adt 
Equipment_._- | b+ SEO iors eetenss SEE bee rents >i eatin besten 
Retirement fund contribution _- eerie 186, 000 | 7 183, 035 aa —2, 965 
Refunds, awards, and indem- | 
nities_..-- obaqgeeusiafeniies 1,025 |...-.. 1, 500 |.--.. 1, 98O foo: of arn secins 
Taxes and assessments_.._..--. oleorpieel TE Lennon 400 --| Bi he ncbsnel ce <avenittoes 
Total other objects........... | 451,000 |......}. 717,000 |.....} 702,685 |... —14, 365 
Total estimated obligations. ss 3, 305, 000 |__....|3, 610, 000 | 3, 550,000 |......| —60,000 
Summary of changes 
1067.,actual appropriation... «i..nnitdivoad~heliisisueninstitinds. col $3, 295, 000 
Transfers : Comparative transfer from “Boards of inquiry, FMCS”_.~ +410,000 
Adjusted 1957 appropriation._..u~~ 2... kl 3, 305, 000 
1968 anpropria tion: TegUOG bined ks heed eee heed a! 3, 610, 000 
Net change requested s(n int aheliasmpidatiadecaiiod 305, 000 
Positions | Estimate ot Positions House 
allowance 
For mandatory items: | 
Annualization____ : $28, 000 |....__- $28, 000 
Retirement L eS 186, 000 |__ 183, 035 
Pay in excess of 52-week base_- ll, 000 asp Clr liche 10, 815 
Subtotal STU e eee "225, 000 we ania 221, 850 
For program items: } 
Increase overhead cost -.-_- Kinde Redes 4 1,950 |... ae 450 
Additional field office rental and equipment. i oie all 37, 200 |.-.--- 37, 200 
Training and orientation program. 5 “ shat 40, 850 |_. a 30, 950 
Mediation of labor disputes-__- : aks | . J } —6 —45, 450 
ee s | sia 305, 000 | —6| 245,000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Huu. Now we have the Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service. 


We are glad to have you back with us, Mr. Finnegan. 


Mr. Finnecan. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. It is always 
a pleasure to appear before you. 


Senator Hix. You have filed your statement, have you not? 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes; we have filed a statement, and I am not going 
to trespass on your time to go over that material, but I thought I 
ae with your permission, outline and summarize some of the 
items. 

Senator Hitz. Go right ahead, sir. Your prepared statement will 
be printed in full. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIRECTOR 
JOsePH F. FINNEGAN 


I appreciate the opportunity to meet with this committee and to present and 
explain our budget requirements for the fiscal year 1958. 

The Congress has placed upon the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
the sole responsibility for preventing or minimizing labor disputes growing out 
of the negotiation and renegotiation of collective bargaining agreements, and 
problems arising under those agreements, in industries having a substantial 
effect on interstate commerce—except only airlines and railroads which are 
under the National Mediation Board. 

We discharge these responsibilities, primarily, by making available to man- 
agement and labor the services of highly skilled and experienced mediators 
who participate in the collective bargaining processes at the scene of the dis- 
pute when a deadlock is reached. A secondary, but not necessarily subordinate 
function is for these same skilled mediators to assist the parties in develop- 
ing more harmonious. relationships under their agreements, and to initiate 
and participate in activities directed toward improving the general relation- 
ship between labor and management, while developing the bargaining skills 
that. normally lead to fewer disputes and the lessened impact of labor-manage- 
ment controversies. 

A third function is making available to labor and management lists of qualified 
arbitrators to dispose of grievances and other issues that cannot be resolved 
through collective bargaining and mediation. 

The major portion of our appropriation is therefore expended on salaries and 
travel expenses for our field staff who are engaged exclusively in preventing and 
minimizing labor disputes. A minimal amount is allotted to the national office 
in Washington, and in this budget increased emphasis has been placed on im- 
proving the effectiveness of the field staff. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is confronted by a problem 
that is not common to other Government agencies—we cannot function on the 
basis of a backlog of cases to be serviced at our convenience. Labor-manage- 
ment relations are dynamic and critical as far as the time element is concerned. 
When a deadlock occurs or a strike is threatened, the availability of a*skilled 
mediator within a matter of hours, or at most a day or two, is crucial if media- 
tion is to be effective. With a contract expiring or with bargaining having 
broken down and tensions and tempers rising, the parties cannot and will not sit 
idly by waiting for mediation assistance at some future date. 

We are confronted with the further fact that we have only a limited control 
over the aggregate caseload of the Service. Since the enactment of the Labor 
Management Relations Act in 1947, there has been a progressive increase each 
year in the number of labor-management disputes which have come to our atten- 
tion: and we have every reason to believe that this trend will continue. Illus- 
tratively, in fiscal year 1949 only 20,841 dispute notices were received, while 
there were 33,799 the last fiscal year (1956), and our experience thus far in 1957 
fiscal year has shown a continuing increase. 

In the face of this substantial increase in the total number of dispute cases, 
we have managed to provide satisfactory service without increasing the number 
of mediators through two procedures : 
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1. More restrictive screening of disputes which are called to our attention. 
This indicates critical review in each region of all such disputes to avoid a 
mediation assignment whenever the limited extent of interstate commerce 
involved, absence of apparent need for mediation, or other reasons can 
permit such action without criticism. 

2. Cooperation with State and local mediation agencies to encourage their 
providing mediation in disputes involving intrastate situations and, where 
possible, in those borderline disputes where the effect on interstate commerce 
is questionable. 


Under these operating policies we have managed to hold to only a slight, 
gradual increase in mediator caseload. 

In spite of having done everything that we can do to restrict the caseload of 
the Service and to provide for the most effective utilization of our small mediator 
staff, it is important to realize that we cannot, beyond a very limited degree, 
control the number of disputes requiring active participation by our mediators, 
the duration and extent of such disputes, or the number of mediators that may 
need to be assigned in a given dispute. 

Four out of every five disputes called to our attention last year were settled 
without the need of active mediation assistance. Obviously, even a small in- 
crease, percentagewise, in the number of case receipts requiring active media- 
tion assistance will have a greatly magnified effect upon our mediator workload. 

Many situations which are reported by the press and carried in our statistics 
as only one dispute in fact require the assignment of many mediators at the 
local, regional, and national office level, who are involved in very extensive 
negotiations. 

It is always interesting to conjecture as to the effect on our mediation work- 
load of current trends in collective bargaining, and possibly the most commonly 
discussed factor this year is the long-term contract. After analyzing all of the 
elements involved in these more-than-l-year agreements, I say to you in all 
sincerity that it would be very unwise to predict that the number of long-term 
contracts currently being signed will have any appreciable effect on our work- 
load. 

There are various reasons leading to this conclusion. 

1. Many long-term contracts are long-term in name only since they provide 
for reopening at annual or at other intervals on wages and frequently on other 
economic issues. For instance, many much publicized long-term contracts per- 
mit periodic reopening on either a local or national level. These reopenings 
generally permit the union to strike and are equivalent to a new contract from 
the mediation standpoint. 

2. Most long-term contracts have been negotiated at the top industrial level— 
major industry contracts, such as automobile, steel, and glass. With an esti- 
mate of over 75,000 labor contracts remaining to be negotiated each year, the 
effect on our workload of those relatively few contracts for more than 1 year 
will not be substantial. 

8. Long-term agreements, as analyzed by governmental and private agencies, 
have followed a general pattern of substantially higher increases and benefits 
the first year than would otherwise probably have resulted with a 1-year agree- 
ment, followed by greatly reduced benefits in subsequent years. This has cre- 
ated two types of problems that result in increased mediation requirements : 

(a) The disproportionately high benefits (as compared with subsequent con- 
tract years, both wage and fringe, during the first year of the long-term con- 
tracts have created real problems in other segments of industry. Other unions 
have naturally used the high first-year benefits of the long-term agreements for 
their local short-term contract demands. This has resulted in very serious 
mediation problems. 

(b) As the longer-term contracts go into their succeeding years, their reduced 
automatic benefits are disproportionately lower than current increases being 
negotiated. Discontent naturally follows. This factor has been responsible in 
some instances for various employers voluntarily opening long-term firm con- 
tracts. You will recall that during our first major experience with long-term 
contracts in the automobile industry, the UAW successfully invoked the “living 
document” theory to secure a reopening and upward wage increase under a firm 
5-year contract. When this occurs, and it has happened in a number of important 
contracts in recent months, mediation problems increase. 

4. A great many important contracts are due to expire or are subject to reopen- 
ing during the remainder of 1957, including agreements in the petroleum, rubber, 
lumber, chemical, textile, paper, telephone, and other utilities and construction. 
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An essential element of our fiscal year 1958 budget is planning to increase the 
effectiveness of our mediator staff with the principle in mind that it is better to 
have a more effective and efficient staff than to increase the number. The budget 
contemplates two critically important programs directed toward increased effec- 
tiveness and better utilization of manpower; specialized mediator training and 
improved office facilities. 

Both industry and labor today consider collective bargaining a professional 
endeavor. The day has passed when the mediator meets relatively unskilled 
representatives of either labor or management at the bargaining table. In liter- 
all thousands of classrooms, conferences, workshops, seminars, and meetings each 
year, both management and labor are investing millions of dollars in developing 
higher degrees of skill and ability in their bargaining representatives. If media- 
tion is to continue as the effective arm of the Government in preventing and mini- 
mizing labor disputes, the mediators must maintain an equivalent level of knowl- 
edge, skill, and training. While we have always encouraged individual activities 
in training and self-improvement, have furnished adequate reading and reference 
materials to all mediators, and have periodically conducted local training pro- 
grams, these have proven to be inadequate to match the progress of labor and 
management. 

This problem is not peculiar to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
The President has called upon the heads of all executive agencies to provide in- 
service training to insure more effective and efficient performance by Federal 
employees. This I propose to do. 

We have conducted four Commissioners’ workshop seminars this year. Media- 
tors were assigned in a manner that would intermingle personnel from the several 
regional areas and promote free exchanges of observations, experiences, and 
knowledge. Considerations of economy and workable-sized groups governed the 
assignment plans. The first series of seminars were conducted in Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Denver, and were completed on March 29. This is only 
the beginning of what must necessarily be a long-range training program. 

In the budget estimate before you, we have included plans to continue the 
seminar plan next year, with attendance by each mediator at two 1-week sessions 
about 6 months apart. This is a minimum; anything less would seriously affect 
the value of the program. 

As to subject matter, there is an abundance of topics that can be used. The 
problems incident to new issues, such as automation, the shorter workweek, 
broader health, pension, and vacation plans, could absorb much time. Improving 
conference discussion and leadership, problem-solving techniques, and many, 
many other subjects are of considerable merit for including in the topics. Spe- 
cific study of and training relating to mediation skills and techniques are of 
course basic. I cannot emphasize too strongly the value of this training in im- 
proving the effectiveness of the mediator assistance which we provide. To reiter- 
ate, the prime function of the Service is to have highly skilled, effective media- 
tors whom parties involved in a dispute will respect and call upon. 

Closely allied with the need for improving mediation is to offer facilities which 
will provide a suitable atmosphere in which mediation can function effectively. 

Many of our field offices are housed in what I consider to be shabby quarters. 
Many of the buildings are old and poorly maintained both inside and out. In 
other locations, the mediators have no office nor conference rooms and must nec- 
essarily conduct their business affairs from their homes. Meetings are held in 
such Government quarters as may be currently available or on company property 
which frequently is not acceptable to the unions. In some instances, meetings 
must be held in hotel rooms which is becoming more costly each year. 

Another problem has to do with telephone service. To overcome this problem 
and to properly provide for a further improvement in service to the parties, an 
amendment to our appropriation language is necessary. The amendment which 
I propose is as follows: 

Including Government-listed telephones in private residences and private 
apartments for official use in cities where mediators are officially stationed but 
no Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service office is maintained. 

About 50 mediators are stationed in cities where the Service does not main- 
tain an office and telephones are listed in the various directories under the 
mediator’s name. Unless the parties know the mediator by name, they have no 
means of reaching him which is most important when a strike or other stoppage 
is threatened. A Government listing requires a business phone at the business 
rate and the cost cannot be paid by the Government under the law because the 





ee 
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phone is installed in a private residence. As you. know, business telephone rates 
are about double residential rates and this higher cost should not be charged to 
the employee. I referred this matter to the Comptroller General, hoping to get 
relief from the legal restriction. He has confirmed that no appropriated funds 
may be spent for telephones installed in private residences “except as otherwise 
provided by law.” 

The Comptroller’s decision was received on March 1, after our hearing before 
the House committee. However, I have discussed this matter with the chairman, 
Congressman Fogarty, and he agrees that this request is reasonable and proper. 
The Budget Bureau on March 22 informed me that they too have no objection to 
my bringing it to your attention. I ask that legal authority be provided by your 
approval of the proposed amendment. 

It should be noted that only one appropriation is requested for fiscal year 
1958. Prior submissions have requested one appropriation for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” for the Service and a separate one for the expenses of boards of inquiry, 
appointed by the President. At the request of the Budget Bureau, both re- 
quests have been combined into one appropriation. 

While we are working consistently toward minimizing the effect of seasonal 
fluctuations in workload, there necessarily are times when individual mediators 
are not fully engaged in direct dispute mediation. A variety of supplemental 
and related activities are engaged in by all mediators during such times; these 
activities being directed toward the responsibility of the Service to prevent in- 
dustrial disputes. Such activities include specific assignments to help both 
labor and management in resolving difficulties which are of a continuing nature 
or which may develop outside of contract negotiations, participating in educa- 
tional activities in cooperation with labor and management organizations and 
educational institutions, and special assignments within the Service involving 
administrative activities, review and audit of operations, industrial surveys to es- 
tablish trends and patterns. The budget contemplates the continuing use of the 
audiovisual sequences that have proven to be so effective in selected situations 
and the development of further and different audiovisual aids to serve the same 
general purpose. 

During 1942 and 1943, the first 2 years of our participation in World War II, 
mediation activities were expanded to insure uninterrupted production of war 
materials. During that period, the normal employment conditions were modi- 
fied in order to attract a qualified staff of sufficient size. Men aged 55 and 
above were employed. Many of these men will have now completed 15 years of 
service with the Government and are reaching their 70th birthday. They will, 
therefore, be eligible for mandatory retirement. We believe that the employ- 
ment and training of replacements in advance of known separations is highly de- 
sirable. However, we are aware also of the need to operate as economically as 
possible. We plan to achieve an economy by providing for new mediator ap- 
pointments at the time separations occur. Because there will be no mediator 
employment prior to separation, we consider that a staff of 216 mediators is the 
minimum requirement for effective operation. 

You have before you a copy of the budget submission of the Service. Our 
request for fiscal year 1958 is for $3,610,000. This is an increase of $305,000 
over Our current appropriation. Almost two-thirds of this increase represents 
no additional activity by the Service, but is required to meet a statutory obliga- 
tion. Specifically, the Service is required, by the 1956 amendment to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, to pay into the retirement fund $186,000 to match em- 
ployee contributions. The actual increase is $119,000, which is to be used to 
earry on an in-service training program for mediators, to improve and increase 
facilities for field mediators, and to provide a few more man-years of mediation 
activity. 

As you know, the House has approved an appropriation of $3,550,000. This 
is $60,000 less than that included in the President’s budget and $180,000 below 
the amount of our request to the Budget Bureau. The effect of the latter 
action will be to further reduce the mediator staff from 216 to 210. This means 
that we will have fewer men available for assignment to dispute situations. We 
will be less able to comply with requests when the parties call upon us for 
assistance. 

The loss of six positions may seem insignificant on the surface. Believe me, 
it deserves a more penetrating examination. I mentioned earlier that we are 
now confronted with the need to replace men who are approaching the age of 70. 
By July 1, 24 men, or over 11 percent of a staff of 210, will be over 65 years of 
age. Retirement plans authorized by the Congress permit continued service to 
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age 70 before they are retired. In many governmental agencies, I presume, this 
poses no problem. I do not mean to imply that all men must be retired at age 
65. But in mediation work, younger men are needed—it is a prime requirement 
of the job. The prolonged hours of tense negotiations frequently lasting all 
night long, and for week after week, the need to travel at all hours to and from 
conference sites, limits to a considerable extent the assignment of older men. 
We have to select their assignments very carefully. Moreover, absences because 
of illness, occur more frequently and for longer periods as a man grows older. 
I feel quite strongly that we should not reduce our mediator staff below 216 
if we are to carry out our responsibilities efficiently and effectively. 

I trust that these explanations will encourage you to approve the amount 
requested which will enable us to employ a mediator staff of 216 and provide 
for other necessary expenses. We can operate efficiently within the amount 
requested. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


MAJOR EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Frynecan. I know you are entirely familiar with the function 
of our service in preventing and minimizing labor disputes that have 
a substantial effect on interstate commerce. 

The major portion of our budget, Senator Hill, is spent on salaries 
and travel, and there is a very minimal amount spent on the national 
office staff here in Washington. It is a very small staff that we 
operate with. Our problem is rather peculiar in that we cannot 

redict what our workload is going to be, and we cannot build up a 
acklog and work on it at our leisure. We have to step in when the 
fire is burning and put it out. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Our workload has increased from around 20,800 notices in 1949 
to around 33,700 in the fiscal year 1956. We have been able to meet 
that even with a lower mediator staff by more careful screening of 
disputes and trying to hand back to the State mediation agencies, 
where they exist, those cases involving just intrastate commerce. But 
when you get into statistics in this business they are very, very mis- 
leading. My deputy Director, Mr. Moore, was in the recent long- 
shoremen’s dispute, and Bob was on that single dispute about 414 
months with a panel of 2 other people, and I do not think I spent 
a single night uninterrupted by telephone calls during that entire 
period. That goes down as one case. 

Some of the other cases may be settled at one meeting. 

So these statistics are of very little value in affording a guide as 
to our actual workload as contrasted with our caseload. 

Senator Hix. The caseload is not a very important index to what 
your workload is. 

LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


Mr. Frnnecan. Quite so, Senator, and questions are very often 
asked me: “These long-term contracts—doesn’t that mean there is 
going to be less work?” But what is overlooked there, is that those 
long-term contracts generally have a provision for a wage reopener 
somewhere along the line, either the second year or the third year. 
When you have a long-term contract you often have pressures built 
up that are not ventilated the way they are with a shorter term con- 
tract; so that when you finally do get to the end of a 3-year contract 
you really have a dilly to work with. The pattern of the long-term 
contract as such sometimes is not very conducive to peace. 
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On a 3-year contract you may have 18 cents the first year and 9 
and 7 cents in the second and third years. 

Well, the surrounding unions which do not have that long-term 
contract will point to the big first year and shoot for that, and it 
makes the bargaining a little more difficult. 

We have got some pretty big contracts coming up this year. For 
the balance of this calendar year things look reasonably good. It is 
not too active. But I have no hesitation in saying that next year 

Senator Hitt. You mean the next calendar year, beginning Janu- 
ary 1? 

Mr. Frxnecan. That is right. 


Senator Hiri. You mean you have a good many contracts that will 
expire ? 





AUTOMOBILE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Finnecan. We have next year the automobile-industry con- 
tracts, which will be opened for the first time in 3 years. That is a 
precedent or patternmaking contract, the effects of which will spread 
all over the whole country. A great many companies and unions will 
withhold their bargaining until they see what happens there. If a 
good package comes out of the automobile industry, they will wait and 
try to match it; and sometimes the cloth the big fellow can wear is 
not so easily tailored to the smaller operator. 

Senator Tryr. What would be some of the other contracts? 


PETROLEUM CONTRACTS 


Mr. Frnnecan. We have petroleum. We have some negotiations 
and strikes in the oil industry right now spreading over about 20 
States, and I think we probably have about 40 mediators assigned 
to them. We also have some utility strikes in progress, notably the 
Cleveland Electric luminating Co., which involves several thousand 
people and affects that whole industrial area out around Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio. And we have a number of telephone contracts up, 
and the lumber industries in the Northwest are open this year. 

I do not anticipate the latter will be very difficult, because lumber 
is a pretty sick industry at the moment. 

Senator Torr. But in the calendar year 1958 besides the automobile 
contracts——— 

ELECTRICAL-INDUSTRY CONTRACTS 


Mr. FrnneGan. You have a reopener, wage-supplement reopener, in 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and pretty much throughout the 
electric-equipment industry. 

Senator Ture. I was trying to anticipate the load, you see. That 
is why the question. 

Mr. Finnecan. As to that, of course, you come right on top of them, 
and may anticipate a real Donnybrook on one of “those cases, yet it 
may evaporate. Another one on which you do not anticipate any 
trouble may wind up to be the real beaut. 

We have just finished mediating a settlement of the General 
Electric strike up in Lynn, Mass., that involved around 20,000 peo- 
ple. That was entirely unexpected. It arose out of a grievance. 
There was no way in the world to predict the thing, but it wound 


up with about a 3- or 4-day stoppage, which we were able to put 
to bed. 
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Predicting these things requires a very good crystal ball, and then 
you are—“like to be wrong”—as Kipling says. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


We have been placing great emphasis on our training program. 
And that is one of the reasons we have asked for a slight increase in 
our budget. About two-thirds of our increase is accounted for by 
these statutory obligations which you are familiar with and which 
I won’t go into. 

Part of the balance is trying to improve the housing facilities of 
our people. Instead of having them work out of their homes to have 
an office to go to and set up a place where they will be able to have 
a conference and bring the people in. Also we have just finished a 
series of workshop seminars. 

I have hired Prof. William Elsen of Notre Dame. He just came 
with us a few months ago, and we have set up a very intensive in- 
service training program including mediator workshop sessions in- 
yore all of our people throughout the country. We are going 
to try to continue this program if funds are available. 

Senator Hiix. Give us a little picture now of what you do at one 
of these workshops. I think I have the idea, but for the record. 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Elsen, suppose you fill in on that. 


METHODS IN TRAINING WORKSHOPS 


Mr. Exsen. We took the idea that the mediator needed not only 
direct training skills for mediation work but also related skills in the 
areas of both human relations and communication. It was not that 
we were bringing them something that they did not know, but we 
were going on the assumption that the presidential directive of 1955 
indicated that you not only needed good men, but you had to keep 
them good. We were trying to keep current or contemporary the 
skills that they had, by bringing to bear the research in those areas 
directly related to mediation. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Specifically, though, it involved conference leader- 
ship, problem analysis, training in analytical reading, mediation 
clinics where we utilized the case method and set up panels. 

Senator Hitt. Like a moot court in a law school. 

Mr. Frynecan. Exactly. That is about the closest you could come 
to it. 

We conducted this program in four segments over the entire country 
and brought all our people to at least one of them, so that we had an 
exchange of experience, which we think was very valuable. The 
union people have been stressing training for years and have really 
done a terrific job; so that your union negotiator sitting down 
at the table now in many cases is much more skilled than your com- 
pany negotiator. 

The company people have begun to take a leaf out of the union’s 
book, and you have the American Management Association and vari- 
ous other organizations placing great stress on training; which puts 
the ball right back to us—we have to not only keep up with the parade 
but keep a little ahead of it. 
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TELEPHONE PROBLEM 


But we have another problem, Senator Hill, that I would like to 
have Mr. Eady, my Director of Administrative Management, explain 
to you in connection with our telephone problem. 

Will you oe that briefly to the committee, Ted ? 

Mr. Eapy. Mr. Chairman, we propose an amendment to the appro- 
priation language that would read as follows: 
including Government listed telephones in private residences and private apart- 
ments for official use in cities where mediators are officially stationed, but no 
Federal mediation and conciliation service office is maintained. 

The reason is that there are a number of locations, approximately 
40 or 50, where the mediator works out of his home. We do not have 
an office there. Unless the parties are acquainted with the mediator 
by name, there is no means by which they may reach him when he is 
really needed. 

We have explored this matter with the Comptroller General, think- 
ing perhaps there might be a provision whereby we could authorize 
payment from appropriated funds. 

However, he tells us, “No; specific appropriation authority is 
needed.” 

We have also cleared this through the Budget Bureau, and they 


have indicated that they concur, that it is proper to bring it to your 
attention. 


NO TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE 


Unfortunately, all of the information was not available at the time 
we appeared before the House committee; and so this proposal was 
not made to that group at the time of our hearing. 

Mr. Frynecan. Pardon me; the Comptroller General’s ruling and 
the Budget ruling came after we appeared before the House committee. 

Senator Hirx. In other words, you were not free to present it at 
the time you appeared before the House? 

Mr. Frynecan. That is right. 

Mr. Eapy. The Director has discussed this with Chairman Fogarty 
and he has indicated it is appropriate that this be considered. It is 
appropriate to provide service to the parties at the time they are in 
need of mediation assistance in those localities where there is no media- 
tion service office maintained. 

Senator Hitt. Where you do not have an office and have to call 
from an apartment or some place of that kind? 


NEED FOR RULING ON TELEPHONE MATTER 


Mr. Eapy. Thatisright. Otherwise, in some localities particularly 
in the West, the only known means of communication would be at con- 
siderable long-distance expense, which, of course, the Service would 
have to repeat in calling back in order to locate the man who is needed. 

Senator Hix. I understand. In other words, instead of calling 
the man on the ground, so to speak, they might have to call all the way 
back to Washington, and you might have to find the man out there 
and relay the message. 

Mr. Frxnecan. This would not require additional funds. We 
would absorb that ourselves. 

Senator Hitt. You are not asking for any additional moneys? 
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Mr. Frnnecan. That is right. We are asking, of course, for the 
restoration of the $60,000. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE: CUT 


Senator Hiti. Was that cut by the committee / 

Mr. Finnecan. In the House we were cut by the committee $60,000. 

Senator Hirt. What would be the effect of that cut? 

Mr. Finnecan. We would lose six mediator positions. And we 
have already gone down. We have reduced our complement from 225 
to 216. The House cut would further reduce our complement from 
216 to 210, if we did not get it back. In a small service that makes 
quite a difference, because about 11 percent of our people are now, or 
will be by July 1, over 65 years of age. Many were hired back in 
the war years when we had to take draft-proof people. They were 
crackerjack people in their day and still very seo for administrative 
work, but to go out on an all night session, or for example the sort of 
case Bob Moore was on, where it was a common thing to go 2 or 3 
nights right through the night then catch a couple of hours sleep 
during the day and ; go back to negotiating—you cannot expect that of 
a person who is along i in years. The six new mediators would mean 
replacing people who have left. We are down under the 216 figure 
now. The House cut would actually impair our mediation utility, 
our actual effectiveness, quite substantially. 


PROVISIONS OF TELEPHONE AMENDMENT 


Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, going back to this proposed amend- 
ment here: This would provide, for instance, that if some of the 
mediators were living in a private home or apartment, there would 
be an official phone » within that apartment or phone listed under 
“Government” ? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It is the only way that this priavte line could be 
in there and compensated for. ‘Otherwise it would be his own private 
home, and it is strictly there to accommodate the official business that 
this mediator is subject to at any hour of the 24 hours, or possibly 
any hour of the week. 

Mr. Frynecan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason. Without this amendment, you 
could in no way provide that special line or special phone. 

Mr. Frynecan. Or listing. 

Senator Tuyr. Or listing. And the listing is as important as the 
cost. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Quite so. If you had labor trouble in the State of 
Arizona, for example, unless you happened to know that the mediator’s 
name was Bill Halloran and lived on such and such a street you 
would not know where to reach him. You would have to call San 
Francisco, which covers that region, and say, “Our business here at 
Tucson has struck. Our plant is tied wp. Can you send us a media- 
tor?” San Francisco would call Halloran in Phoenix, and he would 
come down and straighten it out. 

Every mediator, I ‘might add, must have, under our regulations, his 
own private phone in addition to this Government listed one. 
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Senator Tirye. So this would not supplant his private phone in any 
sense. This is an official line which would be listed as a governmental 
mediation service phone. And under the name of Mr. Jones, who was 
the known mediator there. It is to accommodate the employer as well 
as the union, that may have a dispute, and you want to try to get 
a mediator in there so as to avoid either a shutdown, a walkout, or 
whatever may occur 4 

Mr. Frnneoan. That is it in a nutshell, sir. 


BUSINESS RATE ON LISTED TELEPHONES 


Mr. Eapy. I might add one more thing, Senator. We have explored 
the possibility of merely incurring the expense of a listing. But the 
telephone company tells us that under Federal regulations, where you 
have a Government or a business listing, you must necessarily have the 
business rate. As you probably know, that is about double what the 
residential rate would be. And it is unfair to charge the additional 
cost to an employee. 

Senator Hix. Anything else? 

Mr. Frxnecan. I think that covers it, Senator. 

Senator Hii. We are very much obliged to you. We appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Thank you. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Senator Hitt. I have just been turning through the justifications 
presented in support of your budget request and 1 think I shall have 
the clerk include them in the record. There will, of course, be some 
duplication of your testimony but I think we need the justifications 
inserted in support of your estimate. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


1. AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. ©. 171-180, 182), 
established the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service as an independent 
agency of the Government. 

The Service is responsible for developing and maintaining harmonious rela- 
tions between labor and management in all industries affecting commerce ex- 
cept railroads and airlines. 

It is the duty of the Service to provide mediation assistance to both labor 
and management in those instances where the parties themselves have beeu 
unsuccessful in reaching agreement on the terms of labor-management contracts 
and to prevent or shorten periods of work stoppages which are caused by lack 
of agreement. A staff of competent mediators is employed and assigned on 
a case-to-case basis to work with the parties in resolving differences which 
interfere or threaten to interfere with harmonious relations and a continu- 
ation of production. 

Entry into a case occurs from 1 of 3 means. First, the parties notify the 
Service of their failure to reach agreement at least 30 days in advance of the 
expiration date of an existing labor-management contract. Such prior notifica- 
tion is required by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. Second, the 
parties may request the assignment of a mediator whenever a stalemate occurs 
in the course of their negotiations. Requests frequently are received from one 
or both of the parties during the contract period. For example, when the 
interpretation or application of contract terms causes difficulty or problems. 
Third, the Service may intervene in a situation when circumstances indicate 


the probability of work stoppage or other interruption in production or 
service. 
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Mediation assignments by the Service are neither automatic nor routine. A 
careful screening occurs at two different intervals prior to assignment to deter- 
mine the propriety of Service participation. In many instances, the facilities 
of State mediation agencies are available to parties involved in disputes affect- 
ing smaller establishments or products of minor importance, or involving only 
intrastate commerce. The Service encourages the use of such facilities. This 
screening reduces substantially the total workload which otherwise would 
overburden a small agency such as this one. 

Upon assignment, the mediator meets with the labor and management repre- 
sentatives jointly and separately. Frequently, he stands by when negotiations 
are progressing and the prospects of agreement without Service assistance 
appears likely. He will reenter and withdraw as obstructions appear and are 
overcome. 

It should be emphasized that he cannot rule nor direct the terms of settle- 
ment. He can only advise and persuade. The parties themselves decide upon 
the terms of agreement. 

Mediators also provide assistance during periods of existing contracts through 
utilization of preventive mediation methods and techniques. This activity seeks 
to promote solutions to minor problems and misunderstandings which otherwise 
would interfere with negotiation efforts as the contract renewal date approaches. 

The Service maintains a roster of skilled arbitrators from which the parties 
make a selection as a means of effecting settlements when mediation efforts 
have not been successful in resolving differences. Should the parties request 
it to be done, the Service will select the arbitrator. In either case the employ- 
ment and payment for the services of an arbitrator is not an expense of the 
Government. 

II. ORGANIZATION 


The Service staffing organization consists of the national office located in 
Washington, D. C., 8 regional offices, and about 80 additional duty stations 
are located in the larger communities across the country. 


A. Departmental 


The functions of the national office will continue to be limited to policy deter- 
mination, coordination of activity in the field organization, liaison with other 
governmental agencies, employer and union organizations, and administrative 
direction and control. No further change is contemplated in the 47 positions 
eurrently available. 


B. Field 


Regional offices are under the supervision of a regional director and are 
staffed with varying numbers of mediators, depending upon the size of the 
industrial community, and a small stenographic and clerical group. Other 
offices and duty stations within the regions are staffed with from 1 to 9 media- 
tors. Stenographic positions are provided in some locations. 

Regional directors determine the propriety of Service participation in each 
dispute, assign mediators in dispute and preventive situations are generally ad- 
ministers all aspects of the Service’s work within the region. 

This proposal anticipates the continuation of the present organization of re- 
gional offices, field offices, and duty stations at the present level of 8 regional 
directors, 216 mediators and 74 stenographic and clerical positions. Changes 
in the field will consist only of moving men within and between regions in keep- 
ing with the need to provide the amount and degree of mediation assistance 
required. 

III. WORK PROGRAM 
A. Mediation of Disputes 


It has been the policy of the Service, since its inception, to encourage the 
parties to exhaust all efforts of collective bargaining before seeking assistance 
from the State or Federal Government or others. This policy will be continued. 
Accordingly, the Service will refrain from participation until a stalemate ap- 
pears likely and the relations between the parties offers little promise of settle- 
ment. Moreover, the full utilization of the facilities of State and local media- 
tion agencies will be encouraged in those instances where intrastate commerce 
or a minor effect upon interstate commerce is involved. 

The Service does not, as a rule, assist the parties in grievance disputes except 
as a last resort and in exceptional cases where interruption of production is 
likely. 
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Despite the application of these policies, the Service cannot regulate the 
number, type, nor complexity of disputes in which participation will occur. 
Nor is it possible to accurately predict or evaluate in advance the number of 
men required or the duration of his assignment periods. 

Demands for assistance are received from parties involved in a dispute as 
they occur. The number received and in process varies from month-to-month 
during the year. There has been a progressive increase in total number re- 
ceived each year as indicated by the following summary : 








Dispute notices received 
Assignments authorized 








Due to screening and referral practices, the total cases in which formal] 
mediation assistance is provided has been fairly uniform during the same period. 


| Fiscal year 





1955 1956 


1952 1953 1954 





Formal mediation cases closed. odibthnnattdicesdein 6, 456 7, 213 7, 167 | 7,114 7, 229 


Frequently, the assignment of mediator panels of 2 and 3 men, including re- 
gional directors and national office representatives, as well as multiple mediator 
assignments in industries in various widely separated locat’ons, is necessary in 
the mediation of a single dispute. The number of man-days consumed is sub- 
stantially increased in accordance with the complexity and broad effect within 
an industry. There is no indication of a probable reduction in man-day require- 
ments in certain disputes in the months ahead. It is more likely that a mod- 
erate increase per case is to be expected. Smaller segments of industrial labor 
will continue to seek equality of fringe benefit commitments by management 
to those obtained by larger groups. 

Long-term contracts negotiated in prior years will offset to some extent what 
otherwise would point toward a substantially increased workload. Accordingly, 
the Service anticipates a comparable amount of mediation activity during fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. Hence, no increase in positions is proposed. 

B. Preventive mediation 

The objective of preventive mediation is to encourage a greater degree of 
mutual understanding between labor and management and an acquaintance with 
those disruptive factors which interfere with harmonious relations and con- 
tribute to industrial disputes. It is directed toward the improvement of labor- 
management relations in a particular plant or plants or industry or a segment 
of industry under an existing contract. 

All mediators employed by the Service perform this work in addition to their 
prime responsibility, the mediation of disputes. Quite often, during the course of 
dispute mediation, opportunities for preventive activity are identified and 
preliminary plans made for future consultation and meetings to improve rela- 
tionships. No attempt has nor can be made relative to the number of preventive 
cases which will be processed during a given period. To be most effective it 
must be recognized as being helpful by the parties themselves and an indication 
of willingness to participate without delay. 

The audio-visual program consists of depicting, by color slide and tape record- 
ing, the pertinent steps which led to a particular labor-management dispute. It 
has proven to be of great interest and value. The mediator presents the slide 
und sound tape sequences and then serves as a discussion leader to identify the 
cause and effect of the dispute as it developed. 

Changes and improvements in both the type of disputes recorded and methods 
of avoiding the magnification of unfortunate situations into full-blown disputes 
are being considered at this time. Accomplishments realized in the past dictate 
the continuation of the program presentations. 
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C. Arbitration 


The Service encourages the use of voluntary arbitration as a last resort in the 
settlement of labor-management disputes. 

A roster of qualified, experienced, and impartial arbitrators is maintained 
from which the parties may make their selection. In those instances where the 
parties cannot agree on the selection, and, if they so request, selection is made 
by the Service. 

Payment of salary and expense of arbitration is borne by the parties. There 
is no obligation for payment upon the Government. 

The arbitrator roster is under constant review to insure currency of data 
pertaining to availability, acceptability, and complete background information 
ef each arbitrator listed. 

Workload for the past 5 years follows: 


Arbitration workload—Processing requests for panels 


Fiscal year 


| 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
a 
Number of requests received ___- . 980 838 | 1,315 | 1,245 1, 510 
Number of panels issued -___-- ; ‘ - 964 1, 009 , 283 1,319; 1,515 
Number of appointments made by the parties__- nisuiiedal 656 683 | 1,006 987 1, 099 
Number of direct appointments made by the Service by | 
eG te IONS Son ce co aceagecsda anes cbecncdceet (1) 0) 35 62 oS 





1 Not available. 


D. Temporary mediators and consultants 


1. Boards of inquiry.—A separate appropriation has been provided in prior 
years to finance boards of inquiry. At the recommendation of the Budget Bureau, 
the appropriations have been combined in this submission. The amounts for each 
year are identical. 

Boards of inquiry are appointed by the President when, in his judgment, an 
existing or threatened work stoppage in an essential industry will imperil the 
national health or safety. Such boards are appointed only after all other efforts 
of mediation have failed and a work stoppage is imminent or has begun. 

Board members serve on an intermittent basis to conduct hearings and to report 
to the President. 

2. Factfinding panels.—The Director is authorized to appoint 3-man factfinding 
panels and temporary mediators on an intermittent basis when, in his judgment, 
such personnel may be effective in the settlement of significant disputes. The 
use of such appoitments has been of value in the past when critical situations did 
not respond to the efforts of staff mediators. 

The Service will continue to use this method to resolve the more important 
disputes. 

3. Consultants.—The Director will appoint, on an intermittent basis, experts in 
the field of labor-management relations, training and instruction and audi-visual 
methods for advice and guidance regarding the various aspects of the Service's 
work. Such appointments for limited periods will be made during the budget 
year. 

BE. Mediator training 


A program of mediator development and training will begin during the current 
year. The first phase will be to conduct 1-week seminars in Washington, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Denver. Mediators from each region will be assigned in 
small groups to one of these locations—all mediators will participate. 

For the budget year a similar arrangement is planned. The number of 
seminars will be increased from 4, 1-week sessions, to 8, 1-week sessions, which 
will allow each mediator to attend 2 seminars during the year. 

The training program of the Service will be pointed toward the improvement 
of mediator skills and the enlargement of his knowledge of current trends and 
forecasts in those areas most closely related to his work responsibilities. Em- 
phasis will be given to such matters as group leadership, problem-solving con- 
ferences, effective and persuasive speech, and others which are used in actual 
mediation work. Also, current and proposed plans for the adoption or broaden- 
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ing of automation, reduction of work day and/or week, guaranteed annual wage, 
ete., will be included in the training material. 
The Service anticipates the continuation of training along similar lines for 
future years. 
VI. FIELD OFFICES 


This budget proposal includes a moderate allowance for the establishment of 
new or improved office facilities in certain industrial communities. Specifically, 
the need is most urgent in the following locations: Hartford, Conn.; Baltimore, 
Md. ; Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. ; Omaha, Nebr. 

With the exception of Baltimore and Richmond, mediators stationed at the 
above locations have no assigned office nor conference room space. They must, 
therefore, conduct their official duties from their homes. Baltimore is inferior 
(basement) space. In Richmond, small quarters are provided by the State 
government when the legislature is not in sesstion. Efforts to secure office 
quarters in Government-owned buildings have been unsuccessful. 

Provision has also been made for necessary furniture to equip these locations 
as well as for the replacement of some equipment items in locations where needed. 


VIT. SUMMARY 


For the budget year, the Service requests funds with which it plans to carry 
out its policies and work programs by— 

1. Encouraging the parties to resolve their differences through free collective 
bargaining, without Service participation. 

2. Furnishing conciliation and mediation services, where clearly required, to 
maintain the free flow of interstate commerce, and where needed, to prevent 
the interruption of production necessary to the national-defense program. 

3. Engaging in preventive mediation activities in order to minimize industrial 
conflict, promote understanding and harmony between labor and management, 
and avoid work stoppages 

4. Encouraging the use of voluntary arbitration as a final step in resolving 
grievance disputes. 

5. Employing the services of temporary mediators and fact-finding boards, 
when necessary, in particular dispute situations of major importance. 

6. Conducting a program of inservice training of mediators to provide an 
effiicent service to parties involved in labor-management disputes. 

7. Establishing additional oflice and conference room facilities in communities 
where such accommodations are needed. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC 
RIVER BASIN 


STATEMENT OF ELLIS S. TISDALE, DIRECTOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Contribution to Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin: To 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in advance to the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin the Federal contribution toward the ex- 
penses of the Commission during the current fiscal year in the administration 
of its business in the conservancy district established pursuant to the Act of 
July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), $5,000. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hin. The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. 

Mr. Tisdale, we are glad to have you with us this morning. You 
are asking for $5,000, shle h the House allowed you, and which you 
have had for quite a few years, for your Potomac River Basin. You 
have filed your statement for the record: have you? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes: I have filed a statement for the record. 


91359—57——64 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ex.is S. TIsDALE, DIRECTOR 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Fifteen years ago, the Potomac Basin which in the 1930’s had experienced 
damaging floods, a series of drought years threatening the Washington, D. C., 
water supply and excessive domestic and industrial pollution killing fish and 
causing tastes in public drinking-water supplies, came in for wide public dis- 
cussion. Ways and means were sought through the Potomac Valley sanitation 
compact to check and control pollution throughout the basin in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The chamber 
of commerce, the Council of State Governments, and the State health depart- 
ments were among the organizations urging the formation of an interstate 
commission. 

By 1945 this compact giving investigatory, educational, and cooperative powers 
only to the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, was signed by 
all four States, the District of Columbia, and approved by the Congress. Then 
the experiment began. What has been the result? Let’s examine the record 
briefly summarized here. Fifteen commissioners, three from each State that 
had then signed the compact—Pennsylvania signed later—organized the com- 
mission, elected their officers, assessed the signatory bodies for funds, employed a 
director and staff and started work. 

Among the important accomplishments, we list six as follows: 

A. Promotion of legislation which created the Virginia State Water Control 
Board in 1946, and the Maryland Water Pollution Control Commission in 1947. 

B. Assisted in developing the agreement between the District of Columbia and 
the Maryland-Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission to integrate the 
physical and financial systems of these two agencies to control sewage pollution 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties—suburban Maryland, 1945-50. 

c. Made technical studies of pollution, Cumberland-Luke section of the up- 
per Potomac Basin and the Washington metropolitan area, 1952-54. Brought 
about the establishment of river-sampling stations and the systematic reporting 
of water samples to the Commission regularly. 

d. Public educational meetings, 50 in number, held in all States in the basin 
and in Washington, D. C., over 15 years. Also, intensive educational drives 
through the press, television, Our Beautiful Potomac series, to stimulate public 
interest, 1954—56. 

e. Establishment of water quality criteria for the Potomac Basin. 

f. Sponsored and encouraged the formation of watershed management organ- 
izations for the purpose of reducing all kinds of pollution. Examples are the 
Rock Creek Watershed Association in 1955 and the Monocacy Council several 
years earlier. 


A. Promotion of water pollution control legislation in Virginia, 1943-46 


The commission during the years 1943-46, aided in the studies and hearings 
in Virginia which resulted in the passage of a good State water pollution con- 
trol law. Through the competently staffed Virginia Water Control Board, the 
work of cleaning up the Virginia streams from both sewage and industrial 
wastes has moved steadily forward. The dedication of the modern sewage 
treatment works at Alexandria on the Potomac in 1956 is a good example of 
the progress. All the States in the basin improved their laws and water pollu- 
tion control staffs during the period 1941-56. Additional funds and staff are 
needed in all the States to meet the challenge of industrial expansion and 
population growth. 


B. Consummation of agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission and the District of Columbia to collect and treat Washington 
suburban sewage at Blue Plains plant 


Certain members of the commission helped in bringing into being an agree- 
ment on financial matters for the purpose of financing the collection and treat- 
ment of sewage wastes from Montgomery and Prince Georges counties. An 
interceptor, paralleling the Anacostia River was built to carry these wastes to 
the new enlarged Blue Plains sewage treatment plant. The Anacostia River 
is now relieved of raw or partially treated sewage. Thus the commission has 
been a real help in relieving gross pollution of the Anacostia River. 
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. Metropolitan Washington sewage pollution study and Cumberland-Luke 
industrial-wastes report 


In the years 1951-54, two comprehensive technical reports were published. 
These have been the basis for general knowledge and understanding of the 
intensity of industrial-wastes pollution in the heavily polluted Luke-Cumberland 
section of the Potomac River at Washington, D. C. Remedial work is rapidly 
going forward in both these badly polluted areas. However, more industry 
entering the Cumberland area and a rapidly growing population in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region warns us that even as these treatment works are 
completed in 1958, a comprehensive plan for pollution control for the future 
Washington must be formulated. To plan for this, the commission has now re- 
tained the professional technical assistance of Abel Wolman & Associates of 
Baltimore, Md. His report will be ready in late 1957. 


D. Public information programs of the commission, 1941-57 


Since its small beginnings in 1941, the commission has held approximately 
50 meetings in all parts of the Potomac Basin, to focus attention on the pollu- 
tion problems including pollution with silt. Progress in water-pollution control, 
soil-conservation, industrial- and sewage-pollution practices and the basin’s rec- 
reational potential, have been widely discussed. Public meetings in the Luke- 
Cumberland area assisted the Upper Potomac River Board in completing and 
placing into operation the Savage River Dam, a major valuable achievement. 
Its usefuness stabilizing streamflows in the upper Potomac has been of great 
value to industries. The Washington meetings, together with extraordinary 
press coverage on the Potomac pollution problems, Our Beautiful Potomac 
series on television have been powerful factors in speeding up the remedial 
measures now being carried out in the Washington metropolitan area. The 
commission issues a monthly newsletter and publishes booklets, at the rate of 
2 or 3 a year, On pollution and conservation problems. The growth of wide- 
spread public support for remedial measures has been the result. The Com- 
mission believes that public opinion is a potent spur for progress and it has 


relied upon public understanding for most of the progress made in checking 
Potomac pollution. 


A NEW DAY DAW NING—-WATER CONSERVATION ESSENTIAL 


Authorities in sanitary engineering and in the field of water resources have 
repeatedly warned at the commission’s meetings of the need for water conserva- 
tion now. Abel Wolman, an eminent consulting sanitary engineer from Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, said that, “Water is our most precious natural 
resource, we must learn to conserve it.” 

Congressman John Blatnik, of Minnesota, who has studied and worked tire- 
lessly for natural-resources conservation in the Congress and who championed 
the Federal water-pollution-control legislation passed in 1956, said, ““‘We must 
wake up before it is too late and check municipal and industrial pollution of 
our valuable water resources.” President Eisenhower devoted a large por- 
tion of his state of the Union message before Congress in January 1957 to 
the need for water conservation. He recommended that local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies in cooperation, set up adequate machinery to work together on 
drainage basins in order to conserve our water resources. Presidents Truman 
and Roosevelt had pointed out the same need. 

The Potomac commission sees many water needs in the basin. 
among the problems are these: 

1. Developing an adequate and safe public water supply for the 4 million 
people who will live in the Washington metropolitan area by the year 2000. 

2. Building an adequate system of sewers for this metropolitan area, treating 
sewage before discharge into the Potomac, and providing adequate quantities 
of diluting water to carry the treated wastes harmlessly away. 

3. Keeping the entire Potomac as free as possible from harmful industrial and 
municipal pollution through building necessary treatment works. 

4. Conserving the floodwaters above Washington by a system of dams so that 
industry, cities, and agriculture can have adequate water supplies. 

5. Keeping the quality of the Potomac water clean for recreation, camping, 
fishing, boating, and swimming. Recreation resources of the basin are priceless. 

6. Holding back runoff waters on small watershed areas to prevent floods and 


Outstanding 
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thus aiding navigation in the lower Potomac, by reducing soil erosion in the 
— basin. 

. Setting up in cooperation with States and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
sveaiaaaes to control water pollution from atomic reactors wastes. 


RECENT ACTION BY THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 


At its September 1956 meeting at Oakland, Md., the Potomac commission in 
executive session created a committee to study the problems of compact revi- 
sion, to visit and counsel with the States. Mr. David Auld, chairman and his 
eight committee members sent a series of questions out to each State water- 
pollution-control authority, and were invited by them to discuss the matter of 
amending the Potomac River Valley sanitation compact. 

On December 19, 1956, the committee met with the Pennsylvania Water Sani- 
tary Board, at Harrisburg, Pa. 

On December 27, 1956, the committee met with the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission at Hyattsville, Md. 

On January 15, 1957, the committee met with the Virginia Water Control 
Board at Richmond, Va. 

On January 25, 1957, the committee met with the staff members of the Mary- 
land water- control authorities in Baltimore, Md. 4 

General agreement was expressed in all States that the budget of the Potomac 
commission was inadequate and hope was given that the ceiling of $30,000 
might be removed. 

Favorable comment was made on the effective educational programs carried 
out by the commission. Suggestions were made that the Potomac commission 
might work most advantageously in the future as a planning agency coordinat- 
ing the Federal, State, and local efforts on water conservation. 

The compact revision committee of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, will complete its work in March and submit its recommendations 
to the full commission in April 1957. 

The commission is the creation of the States in the Potomac River Basin; 
it is their official agency. Within the limits of its compact, it has done its best 
to abate and control pollution in the streams of the basin. The commission 
stands ready to expand its endeavors in the fields of water conservation and 
pollution control if that is the wish of its signatory bodies. 


Senator Hiri. Do you want to briefly summarize it? 
EFFORTS TO INCREASE STATE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Tispatx. I could very briefly tell you what has gone on, I 
think, since I appeared here last year. And you will ree all, Senator 
Hill, that you figured that we should make a sincere effort to get the 
States to contribute more money. 

Senator Hirx. That is right, the Stxtes of Virginia and Maryland. 

Mr. Tispate. I want to show you how we have gone about that. 

We have a committee of our Commission which has visited ever Vv 
State in this compact group, laid the matter before them, and gotten 
a very substantial interest and agreement to go ahead. 

The committee report will come before our commissioners next 
meeting the latter part of this month, and we hope for progress in 
that field. 

Briefly, we would like to call to your attention 2 or 5 encouraging 
features in the report which I filed. 


INFORMATION IN REPORTS 


It shows that some $58 million have been expended during this 
past decade here in the metropolitan area by the District of Columbia, 
by Maryland jurisdictions, and by Virginia jurisdictions, to lessen 
the pollution of the Potomac in this metropolitan area. 

There is one other point I would like to mention, which I think is 
of interest, and that is the fact that our Commission was granted a 
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small amount of money under the new Federal Water Pollution Act, 
a $17,500 financial grant, and we have used a portion of that grant 
to retain an eminent consulting engineer, Mr. Abel Wolman, of Bal- 
timore, to prepare a forward looking report, a comprehensive report, 
on water pollution control in the Washington metropolitan area for 
the next 25 to 40 years. In other words, we are making a start toward 
a comprehensive plan of dealing with pollution control in the metro- 
politan area, when it will have a population of some four or five mil- 
lions of people. 
So we submit we think we are making a little progress. 


PUBLICATION OF BOOKLET 


In concluding, I wanted to say that we have just summarized this 
progress in our Ts ast meeting here of the Commission in a small book- 
let entitled, “Toward a Clean Potomac,” and I am going to leave 
these booklets with you in case there should be interest in going into 
details on the matter. 

Senator Ture. What does it cost to publish that booklet? 

Mr. Tispate. Well, we got out 2,000 copies of this booklet, and it 
cost us about $900 for that ‘publication. 

Senator Tuyr. Who would you mail those booklets to? 

Mr. Tispa.e. These go to the people who are definitely interested in 
helping us carry out the program. We have some 200 people that 
attend our meetings. ‘They will get copies of these publications. 

Now, people in the compact States that are interested in carrying 
forward remedial programs will get copies of these. This just came 
off the press, and we have sent out some 800 or 900 copies already. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you make a publication like that every year? 

Mr. Tispate. When we have significant material, we do. 

Senator Tuyr. How many such publications have you mailed out 
in the years? 

Mr. Tispaie. Last year I think I made mention that we were work- 
ing with local groups on trying to conserve the recreational resources, 
and we had a booklet, Potomac Playlands which we published and 
are selling at $1 acopy. So we hope to break even on that. 


TILEMES OF MEETINGS 


But I would say that 2 or 3 times a year we have scheduled meetings, 
and generally it is on one particular theme. This one was on pollu- 
tion control in the Washington metropolitan area. 

The meeting in May 2 weeks hence, in Staunton, Va., will be on 
small watershed water conservation. And we have some outstanding 
people connected with that, and we think that the proceedings will be 
worthy of publication. Because we really are an education and in- 
terpretive group. That is our main function, g getting people together, 
conciliating viewpoints, and then getting the States to act. 

Senator Hitz. Stimulating them to act. 

Mr. Tispate. That is right. And an example of that—the current 
television shows that are now going on every other Saturday on Our 
Beautiful Potomac. Those have speeded up the program of the Dis- 
trict and Virginia communities and Maryland communities some 
years, 
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PROGRESS IN EDUCATION ON PROBLEM 


Senator Hii. You feel, then, you have made definite progress in 
this matter since you were here last year? 

Mr. Tispate. We feel that we have. We hope we will get the 
$30,000 limitation on our budget removed, so that the States can con- 
tribute more. Maryland is interested in contributing more. Virginia 
is giving consideration to it. And the District of Columbia, of course, 
puts in a substantial amount now. 

So we hope we can build our budget up, because we do need one or 
two more technical people on our staff, to cooperate effectively with 
the State pollution-control bodies in Virginia, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I think that summarizes it briefly. 

Senator Hizx. I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Tispate. Thank you very much for receiving me. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Unirep Srates Soiprers’ Home 
(TRUST FUND) 


STATEMENT OF GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY RAYMOND A. GRITTON, BUDGET ANALYST 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For maintenance and operation of the United States Soldiers’ Home, to be 
paid from the Soldiers’ Home permanent fund, [$6,564,000] $4,750,000, of which 
[$2,200,000] $34,000 shall remain available until expended for [plans and] con- 
struction of buildings and facilities, including demolition: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall not be available for the payment of hospitalization of mem- 
bers of the Home in United States Army hospitals at rates in excess of those 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Home and the Surgeon General of the Army. 


Program and financing 














| 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
a= a —s — - — a —_ ~ -| —_ — =| - ———— — 
Program by activities: 
1. Me‘ical care Oe ne cn ee eee cae $1, 784,188 | $1, 896, 549 | $2, 020, 932 
2. Domiciliary activities __-__-_-- bpaiein bala Re bas ‘3 971, 366 1, 088, 899 1, 118, 792 
3. Administration and central services _- Scqapaisdiutdie 1, 516, 246 1, 458, 552 1, 576, 276 
4, Permanent improvements.-..__......-..--------------- 336, 544 | 2, 605, 427 234, 000 
I ee ee aaa aera 4, 608, 344 6, 969, 427 4, 950, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward______...._..---~--- —669, 328 | —605, 427 — 200, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations_............-...-.---.- wee hn eee! Pe eee Tees 
Unobligated balance carried forward -__._.........--.--- ‘ 605, 427 BOGE iid ot atniete’> 














IUORPIRUIINS oN. boi a 465 5h 5. Stic. ee. 4, 537, 000 | 6, 564, 000 4, 750, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





1957 estimate 






































| 1956 actual | 1958 estimate 
niin | | 
U. 8. SOLDIERS’ HOME i 
Total number of permanent positions_---.................-..-.- | 977 | 981 | 990 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions -__----- snesauiehte 29 | 27 | 20 
Average number of all employees Sls boos deghibavee% & in dglttie leo wal 978 | 989 97 
Number of employees at end of year_.__-..-...--.-.---.------ 1,016 | 1,035 1,022 
———-———- > Oo———————_—_S=_=_«_FSWOaES=EE=ala__—_— 
Average salaries and grades: } 
General! schedule grades: | | 
AVR 245. Ri ci cdceens ieee $3, 558 $3, 575 $3, 643 
Average grade____ 4 GS-3.3 GS8-3.3 GS8-3.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___.. --- ‘ ‘ $2, 653 $2, ea $2, 872 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. 2. | $2,777,491 | $2,834, 734 | | $2, 980, 477 
Positions other than permanent. ~éu) 65, 188 | 73, 947 | 73, 947 
Regular pay above 52-week base dt 11. 849 | 4, 169 | 12, 897 
Payment above basic rates_--.. : uaduipembeta 68, 665 70, 622 73, 679 
feememeess _ — — — 
Total personal services_- a hs ee saad 2, 923, 193 | 2, 983, 472 3, 141, 000 
02 Travel__ soe : ; aooansel 604 | 565 | 565 
03 Transportation of things----_- saa ceranhegebeal 377 500 | 500 
04 Communication servieds.....-.. 5 sisenetianecbucdsaDi } 13, 272 13, 610 | 13, 610 
05 Rents and utility services_.. emai sw cuaiataedanl 80, 697 84, 360 84, 360 
06 Printing and reproduction _- an a a 2,970 | 3, 650 3, 650 
07 Other contractual services Sate aneahetiaiai ee | 482, 344 | 518, 622 484, 061 
08 Supplies and materials. whecd 880.776 | 936, 339 922; 954 
09 Equipment. pis Pa! 5 Ws. ck 80, 075 | 62, 397 90, 000 
10 Lands and structures __- ; 46, 383 76, 638 | 34, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _. a : 4, 031 3, 732 3, 732 
Contribution to retirement fund__.......___..-_------}.------- }_. 173, 468 
15 Taxes and assessments .-- wT 798 800 800 
PR icc Dactngiat acres cicaninsc ddn aii nelas eteteceie tine vtaenenaeineee 4, 515, 515 4, 684, 685 4, 952, 700 
Deduct charges for quarters, ‘subsistence, and laundry- ------- 173, 344 | 182, 500 202, 700 
linea katana auiesiaiil 
Toul, U: 8: Soldier’ Banks. Se | 4,342,171 | 4, 502, 185 | 4, 750, 000 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 
Total number of permanent positions 4 13 5 10 
Average number of all employees- -- at 12 | 5 10 
Number of employees at end of year- -- Aihcisttyeticiiae talon ie 10 | 5 10 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary $5, 574 | $5, 148 $4, 981 
Average grade... Sine dntet heidntbenkh nteealiaiideaewae GS-8.5 | GS-8.2 | GSs-8.1 
01 Personal services: | 
POLTHODOTE DORIEIOU . «én. < gp one ~s-~ 0 aoe a wn $72, 464 $25, 742 $49, 809 
Regular pay above 52- week base.._.____--.-----.---- 278 191 
Payment above basic rates__.....-.....--....-..-.-- 3, 677 | S asaipdedeiebil be 
"S UGRE DOTOUEE SIEVING... ncnccicnd. dee 76, 419 | 25, 742 50, 000 
03 Transportation of things is Te  Livepunieioip'giahanetatantptn teaeeadinih 
07 Other contractual services- -.. 5, 866 | 141, 500 | 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials sccm 16 |__- [oenenssensnese 
Gat SE ihn cd de ants pdadonnguucataancddddbodih 257 | cpmnnpsiingnimnstd 
10 Lands and strvctures_- : ; 183, 608 | 2, 300, 000 | 145, 450 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund.......-..--- SR SEARCY SON * * snails es 550 
Total, Corps of Engineers. 266, 173 | 2 , 467, 242, | - 200, 000 
Total obligations Lhadaddsbesu haste ddes~cceta) Ree 6, 969, 427 ~ 4, 950, 000 
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Souprers’ Home PERMANENT FuNpD (Trust Funp) 


Amounta available a for approprinion: 


kent - 
| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


a a - - . oo » —| 


Unappropriated balance brought forward. $62, 601, 165 | $70, 990, 159 $74, 286, 213 


| 
Receipts: 
Stoppages, fines, and forfeitures ; ‘ | 8, 838, 773 | 6, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 
Estates of deceased soldiers and airmen. - 73, 461 | 37,000 | 37, 000 
Withheld pay ; 1, 690, O11 | 1, 710, 000 1, 773, 000 
Interest credited _- ; =e a 1, 943, 128 2, 100, 000 2, 300, 000 
All other___..-__-- 49, 259 | 17, 000 | 17, 000 
Unobligated balance returned to un¢ uppropri: ited rece ipts- ay 237, 599 | 9 en 





" _ | 
Total available for appropriation_______- 75, 533, 396 80, 856,713 | 83, 913, 213 
Appropriation: | 
“Operation and maintenance, United States Soldiers’ | } 
Home” julia aus Pe | —4, 537,000 —6, 564, 000 — 4, 750, 000 
“Soldiers’ Home permane nt fund” : a —6, 237 | —6, 500 | —6, 500 
' } 
Unappropriated balance carried forward-- __--_-- 70, 990, 159 74, 286, 213 79, 156, 713 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This fund consists of receipts from fines, forfeitures, and stoppages of pay 
of regular enlisted personnel of the Army and Air Force, withholding of 10 cents 
per month from the pay of such personnel, estates of deceased soldiers and 
airmen, other receipts consisting largely of sales, and interest of 3 percent on 
fund balance. The receipts and the balance are available for obligation and 
expenditures through the maintenance and operation appropriation only as 
appropriated annually by Congress (24 U. S. C. 44, 45; 31 U. 8S. C. 725s). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. Our good friend, General Haislip from the Soldiers’ 
Home, is next. 

We are delighted to have you with us. 

General Hats. Delighted to be here, Senator. 

Senator Hirt. General, we will be delighted to have you proceed 
in your Own way, sir. 

eneral Hasire. Senator, I have a prepared statement to present 

for the record. I thought I would summarize a few things. I know 
you are thoroughly familiar with the home, but there are a few items 
T would like to bring to your attention. 

Senator Hix. All right, sir. 


1958 BSTIMATES LOWER 


General Hatsure. The first is that our estimates for fiscal year 1958 
are $1,814,000 less than the appropriation for 1957. 

Senator Hix. I noticed that. What is that due to, General? 

General Hatstrp. Well, it is largely due to the fact that last year 
you gave us $2,200,000 to construct a new service area. That was a 
one-shot affair and that is out this year. 


MANDATORY COSTS 


Now, there are certain mandatory additional costs that we have put 
into this budget, and I would like to indicate them by subject ratl 
than amount as they appear in the book. 

The first one is that this is the first year the home has had to include 
funds to make payments into the civil-service retirement fund in 


1er 
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an amount equal to deductions from employees’ salaries for this 
purpose, 

The next is that wage board employees were granted an increase 
in salary this year for which funds must be provided for all of next 
year. 

* Third, Army medical officers were also granted salary increases this 
year for which funds must be provided in the budget year. 

Fourth, the home payments into the Federal employees group life 
insurance fund will be greater in the fiscal year 1958, due to salary 
increases granted to blue-collar workers. 

Fifth, it is anticipated that the price of fuel oil, which advanced 
this year, will remain in effect throughout the budget year. 

Sixth, the daily rate for beneficiaries at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
has been increased in the budget year by the Bureau of the Budget. 
And finally, 57 hospital attendants will be upgraded in the hospital, 
as a result of a Civil Service Commission recommendation. 


PATIENTS AT ST. ELIZABETHS 


Senator Hitz. Those patients you have in St. Elizabeths will cost 
you more than they have cost in the past ? 

General Hatstip. Yes, sir. The rate is set by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Senator Hizz. Do you have many patients in St. Elizabeths? 

General Hatstiep. We have 51 now, Senator. When I went to the 
home 5 years ago we were averaging about 40, but it has increased 
by a rather unexplainable percentage. 


POPULATION OF SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Senator Hirt. What is the population at the home now? 

General Hatstip. On April 30, it was 1,836. 

Senator Hut. Go ahead. I did not want to stop you, sir. You 
have filed all that for the record ; have you not ? 

General Hatstir. I have filed it for the record, and I can go into 
the details, which I believe are explained in our estimate book. 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES 


One other item that I would like to bring to the attention of the 
committee is that for years we have paid our member employees of 
the home nominal sums for varying kinds of work. Some of them 
worked 2 hours, some 3 hours. A limited number work all day. But 
very few are able to do a day’s work. We set the rates generally 
in accordance with the rates used by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Well, the trouble is, that since 1951 the member employees have 
never gotten any increase in pay whatsoever, while the civil-service 
employees have had several. 

Senator Hiii. Several increases ? 

General Haisurre. That is right. That causes discontent, and it 
results in an enormous turnover in employment. Every time the civil- 
service employee gets a raise, a lot of our member employees quit in 
disgust and that results in lowered efficiency and additional expense. 

So I have devised a plan that I hope to put into effect this next 
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year to put our pay for members on a rational basis, to offer them 
a small step-up in pay after the first 6 months, after the first year, 
and after the second year, to give them a little something to look 
forward to. 

Senator Hii. A little stimulation ? 

General Hatstre. That is right; and make them feel that they are 
not forgotten. And the result will be that the member employee who 
does the full day’s work will get about a third as much as the civil- 
service employee in the same position. And we feel that that will 
go a long way toward keeping these men on the job and making it 
worthwhile for them to stay on the job. It will improve efficiency, 
and certainly reduce expense. It won’t cost very much money. 

Senator Him. Well, the House allowed you the budget estimate, 
did it not? 

General Haisuir. I believe it did, Senator. 

Senator Hinz. It did. The House allowed you the budget estimate. 
There was no cut either by the committee or by the House. And your 
funds do not come out of the Federal Treasury. 


AVERAGE AGE OF INMATES 


What is the average age of the inmate? 

General Hatstip. Sixty-six. We have them from 27 to 95. Any 
man who is disabled in line of duty incident to the service to the point 
where he is unable to earn a livelihood is able to come into the Home. 
We had 1 boy 18 years old who enlisted, went to Korea, contracted 
polio and was paralyzed from the waist down, and he of course could 
come in. But the present age of the youngest is 27. 

Senator Ture. Any veteran disabled, unable to take care of him- 
self. 


QUALIFICATIONS TO ENTER HOME 


General Harstre. No, just the regular soldier and the regular air- 
man. The Home is for the professional soldier and airman only. 
The others, of course, have a claim on the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Tuyr. But you say “regular.” It is not a draftee? 

General Hatsirp. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. It is the man who volunteered, who enlisted, who 
was not called into the service as a draftee ? 

General Hatsrre. That is right. He is held entirely separate, in 
an entirely different category. 

Senator Hux. This is the concept, of course, of the old Regular 
Army. 

General Hatstrr. Yes, sir. 

There is one point I would like to bring up, Senator: We are in 
a rather critical position, so far as the Home is concerned, and that 
is this: 

SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


The United States Soldiers’ Home has a supplemental request for 
379,000 in the third supplemental bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This $79,000 is to cover wage board increases of $59,000 
and $20,000 for increased rates and increased load at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. And that increased rate was set by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 
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In order to avoid a possible deficiency, I have held up, among other 
items, 2 important projects for which money is included in the cur- 
rent appropriation, $18,000 for the topographical survey and map, 
and $15,000 for renovating Anderson Cottage. 

Now, if it should happen that the supplemental is not approved by 
the Congress, this $33,000 will have to be used to help make up the 
$79,000 deficit. Should the supplemental be approved, even now, it 
will probably be too late to obligate properly these funds prior to 
June 30, 1957, due to the time required for preparing plans and spec- 
ifications, advertising for bids, and awarding contracts. 

The project for Anderson Cottage fits in with a project in these 
estimates now before you, and the two together would complete the 
modernization of Anderson Cottage. 


REQUEST FOR LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


In order that the program progress as desired by the Congress, 
I request that the committee give consideration to inserting specific 
language in the fiscal year 1958 appropriation bill now before you, 
extending beyond June 30 the availability of $33,000 of the current 
appropriation. 

The removal of the June 30 deadline will permit the Home to pro- 
ceed in an orderly and thorough fashion in the preparation of plans 
and in the letting of contracts for these two projects. 

We never expected, Senator, that it would take so long for this 
supplemental bill to get through. We put it in in January 1957. 

Senator Hiri. You are speaking of the deficiency, now ? 


CAUSE OF DEFICIENCY 


General Hatstre. That is right. This was caused through no fault 
of our own, but by increases in wage board rates and this increase 
in rates at St. Elizabeths Hospital set by the Bureau of the Budget. 
And I have felt, naturally, I am not allowed to create a deficiency. 
So I have grabbed everything I can lay my hands on. And the other 
money which I am holding is for items just as essential but which 
can be obligated in even a limited time without trouble. But these 
two projects are complicated and if we could merely get the avail- 
ability of that money extended beyond June 30-—— 

Senator Hirt. I really believe, General, it would be better, if you 
are going to make that money available beyond June 30, to carry that 
in the deficiency bill itself rather than into this regular bill. 

General Hatstrp. We have never had a chance to do that, Senator, 
because the deficiency bill was held up in the Bureau of the Budget 
a long time, and it has been in the House a long time. 

Senator Hitz. I understand that. 

But this committee could put an amendment onto the deficiency 
bill, to make those funds available on beyond June 30 just as readily 
as it could put it in this regular bill. 

In fact, it would be a little more germane in the deficiency bill, 
right along with the funds, you see. 

General Hatstre. If we could get the use of our money extended, it 
would certainly be fine. After all, it is May, and that does not give 
us much time. 
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DEFICIENCY NOT BEFORE HOUSE 


Senator Hitz. You have appeared before the House committee / 

General Harstir. This never came up, Senator. We were therein 
early February. 

Senator Hiri. You have not been there on this deficiency ’ 

General Haistip. No, sir. We merely submitted a statement as to 
the need for the money. 

Senator Hix. I understand the House committee reported that bill 
today. 

General Hatstre. We have not been able to find out what the situa- 
tion was. But even now, Senator, it will be the middle of May per- 
haps before it passes. 

Senate Hiru. It has to pass the House and the Senate committee 
and then pass the Senate and go down to the President. 

General Hatsire. June 30 will be right in our lap pretty soon. 

Senator Hixt. Senator Thye, you and I will bear in mind what he 
said about these deficiency funds. It is just a question, if we are go- 
ing to give you the funds, that you want time to properly invest 
them, which you would not have in 6 weeks’ time. 


TIME NEEDED FOR INVESTMENT 


You need more time than that for the proper investment of the 
funds. Is that right? 

General Haistrr. That is right. 

Now, the obligation of the other funds is relatively simple, but these 
two projects are quite complicated. 

Senator Hizx. Suppose those funds were made available to you, 
say, until the end of the present calendar year, December 31. Would 
that be sufficient time? 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir. It will take the pressure off so that 
we can be sure we are doing a good job. 

I should think by July 31 should be time enough, or certainly 
August 31. And if we could have the $33,000 without specification 
as to purpose, just that sum, it certainly would be a ap to us. 

(The following letter was subsequently received from General 
Haislip :) 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
UnitTep States Soiprers’ Home, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hix: I had the honor to appear before the Senate subcommittee 
on May 3, 1957, to justify the annual request for funds for maintenance and opera- 
tions of the United States Soldiers’ Home for fiscal year 1958. 

During these hearings, I requested the extension of availability of $33,000 of 
the current year appropriation on the basis of shortness of time remaining in 
the fiscal year and the increasing difficulty of properly obligated funds before 
the end of the year. 

The House has approved promptly the third supplemental for fiscal year 1957 
which includes $79,000 for the Soldiers’ Hhome and I feel that I can now take the 
preliminary steps necessary to properly obligate this money before the end of the 
current fiscal year. I therefore withdraw my request for an extension of avail- 
ability of the $33,000 of the current year appropriation. 
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In closing, I would like to express my deepest appreciation for the interest 
you have taken in the Soldiers’ Home on this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Wane H. HaIsirp, 
General, United States Army, Retired, Governor. 


Senator Hitz. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

General Haistrp. No, sir, except that I appreciate your courtesy, 
Senator. 

Senator Hix. We are always delighted to have you here with us, 
General. It is always a pleasure. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Your statement will be printed in the record, and I thank you again 
for your appearance. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL WADE H. HAIs.iip, GOVERNOR, UNITED STATES 
Sotprers’ HoME 


As Governor of the Soldiers’ Home, I am happy to appear before this com- 
mittee to discuss its budget requirements for fiscal year 1958. I would like to 
remind the committee that the home’s appropriation is made from a trust fund 
established by law in 1851. While the Soldiers’ Home appropriation appears in 
the President's budget, it is not included in the total, since the home receives no 
support from the general funds of the Treasury. 


PURPOSE OF ESTABLISH MENT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home was established in 1851 to provide a home 
for the relief and support of certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers of the 
Regular Army. Applicability of the laws governing the home was extended to 
include airmen in 1947. The establishment is devoted solely to the interests of 
the professional soldiers and airmen and recognizes and rewards service both 
in peace and in war. The home is open to career soldiers and airmen only and 
benefits provided by other agencies do not overlap in any way, as has been 
claimed. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men who have 
had some service in the Regular Army or Air Force. In addition, membership 
is further limited to: 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more, and 
2. Those with a service-connected disability which renders them incapable 
of earning their own livelihood. 

On January 31, 1957, there were 1,834 members on the rolls. Their average 
age was 66 and ranged from 27 to 95 years. About one-half of them were 
retired after 20 or more years of service. The remainder consisted of men 
disabled through wounds, disease or old age to the point where they were unable 
to earn a livelihood. 

Approximately 125 were under 50 years of age, and this small percentage of 
the membership indicates that the principal mission of the home continues to be 
to provide an honorable and comfortable home for old, invalid, and disabled 
soldiers and airmen, and is not the rehabilitation of individuals for return to 
civil life. About 180 members have no war service, since eligibility is based on 
service in time of peace as well as war. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 is based on an average membership of 1,857, 
the same member load as carried in the current appropriation. 


FINANCING 


The act of 1851 established the home and provided that it would be financed, 
not by appropriations from the general funds of the Treasury but from a trust 
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fund. The Congress appropriates from this fund annually for the support of 
the home. This fund is built up from the following principal sources: 
1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted member of 
the Regular Army and Air Force. 
2. Fines and forfeitures imposed upon soldiers and airmen of the Regular 
Forces by sentence of courts martial, and 
3. Interest of 3 percent on the fund balance in the United States Treasury. 
The permanent fund balance was $67,375,591 on December 31, 1956. It is 
gratifying to know that for many years to come the home will be able to sustain 
itself and expand as necessary by appropriations from this fund without becoming 
a burden on the taxpayer. 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home in accordance with law makes a report 
of its activities annually to the Congress. Included in this document is a report 
by the Inspector General of the Army who, by law, is required to make an 
annual inspection of the home and report the results to the Congress. It is 
pertinent to quote an extract from his most recent report dated December 19, 
1956 : 

“The Home; its operations and activities; the buildings, grounds, and roads; 
the members; and the officers and employees collectively ; presented an overall 
picture of a healthy organization. 

“In general the hospital appeared to be well run, efficiently managed, and pre- 
sented a neat and orderly appearance. The equipment, new building and facili- 
ties provided for the benefit and welfare of the members of the home appeared 
to be the best obtainable. 

“Records and accounts of the home were current and satisfactorily main- 
tained. Fiscal accounts were kept in an excellent manner. 

“High morale at the home was indicated by personal contact with both mem- 
bers of the home and member patients in the hospital. It was evident that a 
great deal of time had been put into those things which contribute to good 
morale. 

“Good order and discipline on the part of members of the home was noticeable 
throughout the inspection. Matters requiring disciplinary measures were of a 
minor nature and appeared to be on a downward trend. Punishment meted 
out was considerate in view of the age and infirmities of the members. 

“The recreational program had been designed to accommodate the changing 
desires of the members and appeared to be operating in a highly efficient 
manner.” 

JUSTIFICATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATE 


The following chart relates the fiscal year 1958 estimate with the current 
appropriation. In order to proceed with such a comparison it will be necessary 
to reduce obligations shown by amounts of prior-year funds brought forward. 














— Fiscal vear Fiscal vear Difference 
1957 1978 
oe ‘ asthe ME ei 30 
Obligations shown on p. 2 of the estimate - $6, 969, 427 $4, 9F0, 000 $2, 019, 427 
Less obligations of prior-year funds | 405 "427 | 200, 000 205, 427 
Appropriation or estimate a cal r 


6, 564, 000 | 4, 750, 000 1, 814, 000 








Prior to explaining in detail the increases and decreases in the estimate over 
the current appropriation, I would like to point out briefly certain mandatory 
additional costs which are included in the request for fiscal year 1958. 

1. This is the first year the home has had to include funds to make payments 
into the civil service retirement fund in an amount equal to deductions from 
employee’s salaries for this purpose. 

2. Wage board employees were granted an increase in salary this year for 
which funds must be provided for all of next year. 

3. Army medical officers were also granted salary increases this year for which 
funds must be provided in the budget year. 

4. The home payments into the Federal employees’ group life insurance fund 
will be greater in fiscal year 1958 due to salary increases granted to blue-collar 
workers this year. 
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5. It is anticipated that the price of fuel oil, advanced this year, will remain 
in effect throughout the budget year. 

6. The daily rate for beneficiaries at St. Elizabeths Hospital has been in- 
creased in the budget year by the Bureau of the Budget. 

7. Fifty-seven hospital attendants will be upgraded in the budget year, the 
result of a Civil Service Commission recommendation. 

Specifically, increases and decreases are as follows: 

Personal services.—There is a net increase of $157,528 for salaries. Additions 
include $92,922 to pay for the full year in fiscal year 1958 wage board increases 
which have been granted this year; $76,818 to raise the pay rates of member 
employees; $13,285 to upgrade 57 hospital attendants in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Civil Service Commission; and $11,785 for a greater 
number of hours and increased rates for pay above basic rates and the 1 day in 
excess of the 52-week base. There is a reduction of 13 man-years and $37,282 
in estimated lapses. 

Other contractual services.—There is a net increase in contractual services 
of $24,389. Additions include $16,492 to reimburse the Army for increases in 
salaries granted this year for three Army Medical Corps officers on duty at the 
home ; $2,737 for an increase in the daily rate at St. Elizabeths Hospitals ; $4,227 


som 


to increase the present staff of Sister nurses from 23 to 27 in fiscal year 1958; 
$2,666 more for the home’s contribution to the Federal employee’s group life in- 
surance fund due to recent pay raises for blue-collar workers; and $7,929 for 
roof repairs to buildings. The amount asked for the program of replacing cob- 
blestone gutters with concrete curbs and gutters is $4,200 less than the current 
appropriation and will complete the program. There is a $5,462 decrease in the 
amount required for major repairs and improvements. 

Supplies and materials.—There is a net decrease of $13,385 in this category. 
Additions include $2,946 to increase the employee ration by $0.03 and $11,129 
for fuel oil due to recent price advances which are anticipated to remain in ef- 
fect throughout the coming fiscal year. Reductions include $17,460 and $10,000 
in order to lower the level of inventory of hospital supplies and clothing. 

Equipment.—There is a net increase of $30,200 in this request. Additions 
include $6,645 to replace antiquated operating room equipment, $3,325 to replace 
outdoor porch chairs at the hospital, $7,120 to replace footlockers in one of the 
old buildings, and $18,551 to replace a formatic shirt unit and washer-extractor 
at the laundry. There is a reduction of $5,441 in other normal replacement of 
equipment. 

Lands and structures—There is a decrease of $2,166,000 in this category. 
Increases in the request for fiscal year 1958 include $19,000 to construct a new 
road between the hospital and the recently constructed nurses’ home, and $15,000 
to raze the King Building, an old domiciliary building replaced by new con- 
struction. The amount of $2,200,000 for the construction of a new service area, 
a provision of the fiscal year 1957 appropriation, is reflected as a decrease in the 
fiscal year 1958 request. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions.—The entire increase of $173,468 in this 
category is due to fiscal year 1958 being the first year in which each ageney is 
required to include in its budget funds to make payments in an amount equal to 
that deducted from employees’ salaries into the civil service retirement fund. 

Deductions for quarters, subsistence, and laundry.—There is a reduction of 
$20,200 in funds required because deductions from employees’ salaries for sub- 
sistence will be greater. Recent pay raises have increased the cost of overhead 
included in those deductions, and the budget for fiscal year 1958 provides also 
for a $9.03 increase in the cost of raw food. 

I would like to mention at this time that I have agreed to defer the initiation 
of construction of the new service area until I have conferred further with the 
sureau of the Budget. Planning contracts, however, have been let and planning 
will continue to completion. 


LAND 


For several years this committee has asked about the transfer of certain land 
to the General Services Administration and payment therefor as provided by 
law. I am happy to be able to report that agreement between the home and the 
General Services Administration has been reached regarding payment for this 
land. The amount accepted by the home was $13,500 per acre. To date, pay- 
ment has been received for 2 of the 3 parcels of land turned over to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. I have been unable to pin down that Administra- 


tion as to when it intends to pay for the easterly tract of approximately 30 acres 
of land. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe the American people can be well satisfied with the 
measures taken through the years by the Congress for the care of the old and 
disabled soldiers and airmen of the Regular Forces, and I can assure the com- 
mittee that continued effort is being made by the officials of the home to carry 
out the mission of the home efficiently and economically. 


Senator Hitx. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
on Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 15 a. m., Friday, May 3, 1957, a recess was taken 
until 10 a. m., Monday, May 6, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 6, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Pustic Heattu SERVICE 


RABID BATS IN CARLSBAD CAVERNS, N. MEX. 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

At the outset this morning I want to bring to the attention of our 
subcommittee a condition about which Senator Chavez, a member of 
this subcommittee, and Senator Anderson, of New Mexico, have writ- 
ten the committee with reference to the presence of rabid bats in the 
Carlsbad Caverns, among other places. 

Senator Chavez sent me an article which appeared in the April 6 
issue of the New Yorker, titled “Annals of Medicine, The Incurable 
Wound.” This article together with the correspondence from both 
Senator Chavez and Senator Anderson will be incorporated in the 
hearings. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Aprit 11, 1957. 
Hon. Lister H14, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Departments of Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Labor, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR LisTER:I believe I ought to call your attention to a little-known problem 
which may turn into a serious threat to health almost any time and to suggest 
we ought to establish an effective program during the course of consideration 
of the appropriations for the Public Health Service. 

Over the years, the bat has always been described as a night vulture and 
ficitionalized in the extreme in the way the bat might prey on humans. Today, 
the bat is a serious danger to humans, particularly those in the Southern and 
Western States, and perhaps to the entire United States. I want to invite your 
attention to an article on page 39 of the April 6 issue of the New Yorker maga- 
zine. It is aptly named “The Incurable Wound.” 

In my own case, I view the danger of the spread of rabies among brts as 
very dangerous, particularly in view of the large bat flights out of the Cerlsbad 
Caverns. They are not only a danger to human beings, but threaten the at- 
traction of the caverns to the tourists. I know the National Park Service is 
seriously concerned with this possibility. 

1021 
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At the moment, I believe the Public Health Service is budgeted for $260,000 
for communicable-disease operations by the center at Atlanta, Ga. Of this 
amount, $40,000 is planned for rabid-bat studies, and $20,000 has been allocated 
to the Carlsbad Laboratory. Therefore, I believe you can readily see that 
I am not selfish in my concern. Rather, I suggest that the Senators might 
want to view this problem in the light of their own States and act accordingly. 

I have discussed this program with responsible authorities, and suggest the 
subcommittee hold a brief hearing to take testimony from the Public Health 
Service upon this problem. Then, we firmly establish a program of 5 or 10 
vears. Perhaps there ought to be 5 laboratories scattered over the United 
States to go into this rabid-bat problem with an operating budget of $200,000 a 
year. 

I am certain the State Public Health Departments of Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Florida would strongly recommend such a program of assistance 
to the States. It is my understanding that Dr. Max Hibbard, a veterinarian 
with the Virginia State Department of Public Health, Richmond, would be a 
competent witness on rabies among bats, and for the veterinarians throughout 
the United States. 

I believe you will find that rabies has spread rapidly among bats from a 
beginning in Florida half a dozen years ago to a nationwide threat today. I 
heard it said that there are about 1 million people bitten by animals each year 
in the United States. Luckily, however, through control programs, only a 
relatively small percentage are from rabid animals. However, if the rabies 
threat is now spread by night and by swiftly moving animals which must number 
in the millions, it is something we should not dismiss lightly. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, United States Senator. 


[From the New Yorker, April 6, 1957] 
ANNALS OF MEDICINE—THE INCURABLE WOUND 
By Berton Roueché 


On October 30, 1951, a woman I'll call Mabel Tate, the wife of a West Texas 
cotton planter, was admitted to the Parkland City-County Hospital, in Dallas, 
with a tentative diagnosis of bulbar poliomyelitis. The record also noted, as is 
usual in ambiguous cases, two possible variant readings. They were epidemic 
encephalitis and, at the suggestion of the Tate family doctor, influenza. The 
general nature of her trouble, however, was somewhat less uncertain. All 
major signs and symptoms reflected a virus invasion, and one of massive, if not 
overwhelming, proportions. Mrs. Tate was blazing with fever, she was wildly 
agitated, and she was unable to speak, unable to swallow, and unable to move 
her left arm. Four days later, she sank into a coma, and died. Something 
about the manner of her death prompted the attending physician to request a 
clarifying postmortem examination. The autopsy was done, with Mr. Tate’s 
consent, early the following day. When the attending physician reached the 
hospital that morning, a report of the laboratory findings was on his desk. It 
began, “Encephalomyelitis with demonstrable Negri bodies in central motor 
neurons * * *,” There was no need to read any further. That emphatically 
nnswered his question. Negri bodies are distinctive clusters of cellular sub- 
stance whose presence in the brain has just one denotation. Mrs. Tate was a 
victim of rabies. 

The attending physician once more sought out Mr. Tate. He told him what 
the pathologist had found out and what the finding meant. That being the 
case, he went on to explain, two corollary conclusions were obvious. One was 
that Mrs. Tate had been attacked and bitten by a rabid animal. The other 
related to the approximate time of the attack. In view of the usual incubation 
period of rabies, he felt, it had probably taken place between 2 and 6 weeks 
earlier. The doctor spread his hands. All that remained was to establish 
the specific source of infection. It could have been a dog. It could have been 
a cat or a fox. It might even have been a skunk. There were numerous 
possibilities. Mr. Tate nodded. He appreciated the doctor’s position. He 
doubted, though, if he could be of much help. It depended on what the doctor 
meant by in animal. His wife had been bitten, all right, and fairly recently, 
too. On October 9, to be exact. But it wasn’t a dog or a cat or any of those. 


It was a bat. His wife had come across it lying in the road near their house. 
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She had thought it was dead, and stooped down to take a look. The next thing 
she knew, it had jumped up and given her a nasty nip on the left arm. Then it 
had flown away. 

The doctor hesitated. “Very curious,” he said. And certainly a most curious 
coincidence. He shrugged, aud rose. But, of course, that was all it could be. 
The only species of bat in which rabies had ever been demonstrated was the 
vampire, and its range was limited to tropical Latin America. He was forced 
to conclude that Mr. Tate was mistaken. There must have been another 
animal episode. It could have happened as much as a year before. Such 
cases were uncommon, but possible. Hither Mr. Tate had forgotten or his wife 
had neglected to tell him. The doctor returned to his office and took out the 
record of the case. He closed it with the notation, “Rabies, source unknown.” 

Officially, the animal responsible for the death of Mrs. Tate is still not known. 
There is little possibility now that its identity will ever be irrefutably estab- 
lished. The rules of scientific evidence are too rigid for that. Nevertheless, 
in the opinion of most interested epi¢emiologists, the case no longer presents 
much of a riddle. Several subsequent events, they feel, have rendered it to 
all practical purposes clear. The first of these occurred on a cattle ranch 
some 30 miles southeast of Tampa, Fla., on June 23, 1953. Around 10 o’clock 
that morning, the stockman’s son, a boy of 7 whom I'll name David Bonner, was 
playing in the back yard when a bat burst out of a nearby clump of trees. He 
called to his father, who was at work a short distance away, and pointed. Mr. 
Bonner glanced up, and stared. It was odd enough to see a bat abroad in the 
full light of day, but the creature’s behavior was even stranger. The bat, 
when Mr. Bonner first caught sight of it, was circling the house. An instant 
later, it turned and streaked straight for the woods. Then it was back again— 
flying high, low, and every which way. Suddenly, from almost directly over- 
head, it swooped. David screamed, and tried to run. But it was too late. 
The bat was already upon him. Mr. Bonner crossed the yard in a bound. He 
eaught his son and swung him about. The bat was clinging to the boy’s chest, 
its teeth sunk deep in his flesh, and blood was staining his shirt. Mr. Bonner 
broke its grip with a backhand swipe. It dropped, with a strangled hiss, to 
the ground. He gave it a kick, for good measure. Then he picked up his son 
and carried him into the house. 

David was more frightened than hurt. While Mrs. Bonner held and com- 
forted him, his father examined the bite. It was an ugly wound but a small one, 
and not, Mr. Bonner decided, in any sense serious. There seemed no need to eall 
a doctor. He cleaned the bite with soap and water, dusted it with sulfanila- 
mide, and covered it with a gauze dressing. That—for the moment, at least— 
appeared to be sufficient. It didn’t however, put his mind altogether at rest. 
The circumstances of the assault he had to admit, were, if nothing else, uncom- 
fortably queer. Mrs. Bonner agreed. They held a hurried conference and 
reached a prompt decision. Mr. Bonner fetched his jacket and a paper bag, and 
returned to the back yard. The bat was lying where he had kicked it. Its fur 
was sandy brown, with yellow overtones, and, except for its saucer ears and its 
long web-fingered forearms, it might have been a field mouse. It was also, he 
was relieved to find, dead. He scooped it into the bag, and went on to the garage 
and his car. Forty minutes later, he was in the Tampa office of the Florida 
State Board of Health, closeted with a staff epidemiologist. 

Mr. Bonner began the interview with a brief account of the incident. He then 
produced the bat and stated the reason for his visit. He wanted to have the 
creature examined. It was his understanding, he said, that bats were capable of 
transmitting rabies. He remembered reading in a livestock journal that they 
had been linked to an outbreak of the disease among cattle somewhere in South 
America. That was true, the doctor replied. There had, in fact, been many 
such cases, and not only among cattle. Several human cases were also on 
record. Bat rabies, as it was awkwardly called, was endemic in several Latin- 
American countries. They included Brazil (where the phenomenon was first re- 
ported), Honduras, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, and the island of 
Trinidad. But. he pointed out, the bats involved were not ordinary bats. They 
were bats of a kind unknown outside the Tropics. They were true, or blood- 
sucking, vampires. The bat that Mr. Bonner had brought with him was a harm- 
less Florida yellow, a member of the species Dasypterus floridanus. It subsisted, 
like all other bats in the United States, exclusively on insects. Those were the 
facts. They didn’t of course, explain the attack. He had no theory about that. 
It was his opinion. though, that the facts held no cause for alarm. The doctor 
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paused. However, he added, it was impossible to deny that the bat had behaved 
very strangly, and he quite understood how Mr. Bonner felt. A certain amount 
of uneasiness was only natural. Consequently, in order to settle the matter he 
would send the bat along to the board’s local laboratory for a routine brain 
examination. The result, he was contident, would be completely reassuring. 

Mr. Bonner left the board of health at a little past one. By the time he reached 
home, it was almost two. At three, he was called to the telephone. It was the 
epidemiologist in Tampa, and he sounded stunned. He was calling, he said, from 
the laboratory. A bacteriologist there had just finished a microscopic examina- 
tion of the bat’s brain, and Mr. Bonner, incredibly, was right. The findings were 
positive for rabies. Arrangements were now being made for the usual confirma- 
tory tests. They involved the inoculation of laboratory mice with bat-brain mate- 
rial, and would be done at the main State board of health laboratory in Jackson- 
ville. But that was largely a formality. The microscopic evidence was in every 
essential conclusive. Mr. Bonner’s son had been bitten by a rabid animal, and it 
was imperative that preventive measures be taken at once. Could he bring the 
boy in to the Tampa office that afternoon? Mr. Bonner could, and did. The Pas- 
teur treatment, us the immunizing procedure agains rabies is called (in com- 
memoration of its creator), requires a subcutaneous injection of antirabies vac- 
cine every day fur 2 weeks. David completed the course, appurently with success, 
on July 7, but because of the variable length of the incubation period in rabies, 
the summer was well over before it could be said that he was in all probability 
out of danger. ‘That he had been in danger was beyond dispute by then. The 
Jacksonville tests had confirmed the fact, and so had an even more elaborate 
investigation, conducted at the request of the Florida authorities by the United 
States Public Health Service, at its Virus and Rickettsia Luboratory, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. It was also certain by then that David’s experience could not be 
dismissed as an isolated freak of misfortune. Late in September, while he was 
still under regular observation, a woman I'll call Frances Roberts suffered an 
almost identical attack, and that was closely followed by a third. The scene of 
both was eastern Pennsylvania. 

The second Pennsylvania episode, though the least unequivocal of the three 
eases, was by far the most unsettling in its applications. Unlike the others, it 
happened in a city, and indoors—in a tavern in the central business section of 
Harrisburg. Its victim was a used-car salesman I'll identify as Carl Dayton. 
Shortly after midnight on Saturday, November 28, 1953, Mr. Dayton was 
standing with a group of friends at the tavern bar. Svmething brushed his 
face. He stumbled back, looked up, and saw a bat. It wus dodging from: wall 
to wall, just below the ceiling, and was heading toward the rear of the room. 
There was an open window there, but the bat made no attempt to escape. 
Instead, it circled back to the bar, lower now and moving fast. The 
bartender tried to whip it down with a towel, and one of the customers 
swung his hat at it. Both of them missed. Another struck out with a 
rolled newspaper, and caught it a staggering blow. It fell to the floor 
at Mr. Dayton’s feet. He squatted down for a look then sprang up witb 
a yell and began to pound on the bar. His friends stood frozen, and 
stared. The bat was fixed to the back of his hand, and before he could shake 
it off, it had bitten his thumb to the bone. The bartender was the first to 
recover. He slammed the bat across the room, and this released the others. 
They charged the bat and stomped it to death and threw it into the street. 
That, to the impairment of the subsequent investigation, was the last of the 
bat. Then, more sensibly, they inspected Mr. Dayton’s wound. It was obvious 
that he needed medical attention, and after bandaging his thumb with a hand- 
kerchief, they fetcbed a cab and sent him off to Harrisburg Polyclinic Hospital. 
From the hospital, where an intern (either unimpressed vr unconvinced by his 
explanation of the accident) was satisfied to merely clean, close, and properly 
dress the wound, Mr. Dayton went home to bed. 

Mr. Dayton, like Vavid Bonner, is still alive, and for much the same reason. 
In his case, tuo, chance decisively intervened. Within an hour after the acci- 
dent, a reporter on the Harrisburg Patriot, the city’s morning newspaper, 
emerged from his office, hailed a cab, and headed home. In the course of the 
trip, the driver began to talk. There was one thing about hacking, he said— 
anything could happen. Take tonight, for example. He had just come back 
from hauling a man to Polyclinic Hospital, and guess what was the matter with 
him. He'd been bitten on the thumb—by a bat. It was u mean-looking wound, 
too. His whole hand was covered with blood. But who ever heard of a bat 
attacking a mau? He didn’t know whether to believe it or uot. Neither did the 
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reporter, but it struck him that, if true, it was a possible story. The following 
day, on the way to work, he stopped by the hospital. A glance at the outpatient 
record established the facts of the matter. He then, with providential thorough- 
ness, dropped around to the office of Ernest J. Witte, chief of the Division 
of Veterinary Public Health of the Pennsylvania Department of Health, and 
asked him what they meant. The case they described was news to Dr. Witte, 
but he answered without hesitation. They meant, he said, reaching for the tele- 
phone, that his division would investigate the incident at once. One phase of 
the inquiry would involve a search for the bat. Another, infinitely more urgent, 
would be concerned with Mr. Dayton. He must be found and returned to the 
hospital for immediate prophylactic treatment. The bat, in all probability, had 
been rabid. 

Dr. Witte’s hunch, though spontaneous, was anything but blind. He had good 
reason to associate belligerent bats with rabies. The relationship, indeed, was 
one with which he happened to be peculiarly familiar. His knowledge derived not 
only from the alerting example of the Bonner episode, a bulletin on which the 
Public Health Service had promptly dispatched to all State health officers, but 
also, more recently, from direct professional experience. That had been provided 
by the case of Frances Roberts. On the afternoon of September 29, as Dr. 
Witte later reported to the American Public Health Association, Mrs. Roberts, 
the wife of an amateur ornithologist of Boiling Springs, an upland resort about 
20 miles west of Harrisburg, had accompanied her husband on a canoeing jaunt 
across a lake near their home. Toward 6 o’clock, deciding to stretch their legs 
before turning back, they beached their craft on a wooded shore, and Mr. Roberts 
wandered off to observe a flock of waterfowl. 

Mrs. Roberts stayed by the canoe, and she was standing there, Dr. Witte noted 
in his report, when “a bat suddenly landed on [her] upper arm, and bit her with- 
out warning or provocation. The woman * * * was startled by the attack and 
could not immediately identify the object clinging to her arm. Because of her 
fright, she does not recall distinct biting sensations, although she was conscious 
of the creature’s scratching. Still not knowing what the object was, she 
finally grabbed the bat with her other hand and threw it against a nearby fence, 
where it remained stunned by the blow. [Mr. Roberts] was attracted by the 
commotion and quickly identified the animal as a [hoary, or Lasiurus cinereus] 
bat. Being a naturalist, with considerable knowledge and background in wild- 
life, he quickly recognized the behavior of the bat to be abnormal. He had the 
presence of mind to act with swiftness and clearly trapped the creature in a pail, 
which he had nearby, and covered it with a newspaper. In a matter of minutes, 
the party headed back by canoe * * * to their home. [Mrs. Roberts] proceeded 
immediately to the doctor for treatment. * * * The physician reported that the 
patient received attention within 1 hour after the biting episode. He scrubbed 
the wound thoroughly with surgical soap and cauterized the wound, using an 
electric cautery. There were three distinct toothmarks on the upper arm, between 
the elbow and shoulder. He then called the [State] health department for 
advice on the handling of this case. Motivated to a large degree by the reports 
of the Florida experience, we immediately recommended antirabies prophylaxis.” 
At the same time, Mr. Roberts was asked to deliver the bat to the Harrisburg 
laboratory of the department’s bureau of animal industry. He did so the follow- 
ing morning. “Touch preparations and, later, sections of the bat’s brain revealed 
typical Negri bodies,’ Dr. Witte continued. ‘These were confirmed by the direc- 
tor of laboratories, Pennsylvania Department of Health, and by the Virus and 
Rickettsia Laboratory of the United States Public Health Service. Two rabbits 
were injected intracranially with the bat-brain material. Both animals de- 
veloped clinical symptoms of rabies and died [within] 27 days. [Meanwhile], 
starting October 1, [Mrs. Roberts] received 14 injections of vaccine. [She] 
suffered no adverse reactions during the entire course of treatment. * * * As 
of this date [November 10, 1953], she remains in good health, but is still under 
her physician’s care.” 

Although it was Dr. Witte who brought the attack on Mrs. Roberts to gen- 
eral medical attention, his report was not the first account of her misadventure. 
The first was a newpaper story, less comprehensive but equally stirring, that 
was widely published throughout the East within a day or two of the incident. 
Among those whom it particularly stirred was Frederick R. Taylor, an internist 
and professor of medical literature at the Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
of Wake Forest College, in Wake Forest, N.C. The news did not merely startle 
Dr. Taylor. It also inspired him to reflection, the nature of which he presently 
communicated to a colleague in Georgia. His letter, which has been preserved, 
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began with a forceful summary of the Roberts case. This was followed by 
some lines to the effect that he had long been imperturbably aware of the existence 
of rabies in Latin American vampires. “But,” he then exclaimed, “an ordinary, 
insectivorous bat! What would happen if the western bats that live literally by 
the millions in Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., got an epidemic started there? 
I have seen a high cloud of countless hordes of bats come out of the caverns’ 
mouth at dusk. Too horrible to contemplate!” 

Dr. Taylor’s letter was dated October 19, 1953. Little more than 2 years 
later, on February 1, 1956, a news story authorized by the New Mexico State 
Department of Public Health appeared in the Santa Fe New Mexican under a 
six-column headline reading, “Carlsbad Cave Bats Infected with Rabies.” 
“Rabies,” it began “has been discovered among the millions of bats at Carls- 
bad Caverns. It was a rabies epidemic which caused the death of hundreds of 
the cavern bats in August and September of last year.” The account con- 
tinued : 

“Last August 20, officials of the National Park Service at Carlsbad noticed dead 
and dying bats in increasing numbers. They were found on the floor of the 
caverns and in its entrance. Ranchers in the area also found dead bats. At 
that time it was thought that extensive insecticide spraying might have caused 
the deaths during the 10-day epidemic. But tests by the United States Public 
Health Service found no evidence of this. Instead, tests were begun to see if 
rabies had caused the deaths. 

“Lt. Col. Kennet Burns, chief of the veterinary virus laboratory at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., collected specimens of dead and dying bats for examination while 
the epidemic was going on. Virus examinations by Burns revealed the presence 
of rabies in more than 50 percent of the specimens, the department said. In ad- 
dition, blood samples from a large number of live bats collected in flight at the 
caverns after the epidemic showed the presence of antibodies against rabies, in- 
dicating that many of the bats had been exposed to the disease some time in 
the past. * * * ” 

The story also stated that although no human being had ever been known to 
be bitten by a bat while visiting the caverns, the health authorities had warned 
people against touching any of the creatures they might find dead or dying 
there. 

Rabies is 1 of around 60 human diseases now known, or confidently sup- 
posed, to be of viral origin. Its causative agent is thus a member of the most 
mysterious form of life on earth. About all that can be said of the viruses is 
that they are supremely small (some are only just within the reach of an elec- 
tron miscroscope), infinitely numerous (not even the bacteria are more ubiqui- 
tous), and almost incomparably specialized. All viruses are obligate intracellu- 
lar parasites. They share with the rickettsiae the otherwise unique distinction of 
being unable to grow or reprceduce outside the protoplasmic tissue of a living 
host. In general, the severity of a viral invasion reflects the functional impor- 
tance of the particular cells to which the invaders are drawn. The virus of 
rabies is a neurotropic virus. Like the viruses of poliomyelities and the several 
encephalitides, it has a special affinity for the cells of the central nervous system. 
It has, however, little else in common with any other virus. Its range, for one 
thing, is extraordinarily wide. Unlike the great majority of viruses (including 
the agents of smallpox, measles, yellow fever, poliomyelitis, infectious hepatitis, 
and the common cold) which can find in nature fewer than a half dozen satis- 
factory habitats, it is able to exist comfortably and abundantly proliferate in any 
warm-blooded animal. Its means of transmission is also peculiarly its own. 
Most viruses insinuate themselves into a host through either the respiratory pas- 
sage or the gastrointestinal tract. A few are conveyed by bloodsucking insects. 
The rabies virus enters by way of a bite contaminated with the saliva of one of 
its victims. In this respect, it might seem to resemble the various mosquito- 
borne viruses, but the resemblance is merely apparent. The latter are trans- 
mitted in the natural course of the carrier’s search for food. There is nothing 
natural about the transfer of the rabies virus. It wrings collaboration from its 
earrier-hosts by torturing them into a homicidal fury. The incubation period of 
rabies (or the interval between the implantation of the organism and its estab- 
lishment in the brain) is largely determined by the depth of the wound, its 
proximity to the brain, and the size of the original viral colony. This period, 
though disconcertingly variable, is seldom shorter than 15 days and almost never 
longer than a year. But whether the virus reaches its destination in days or 
weeks or months, the result is inevitably the same. Rabies, in man, is a fatal 
disease. No recoveries are known. 
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The symptomatology of rabies is essentially the same in all susceptible ani- 
mals. ‘There are only superficial differences. The onset of the disease is gen- 
erally mild and always indistinct. In man (and, insofar as can be determined, 
most comparably complicated animals), its earliest manifestations are those of 
any infection—a little fever, a dull headache, a scratchy throat, occasional 
nausea. This phase frequently lasts for 2 or 3 days, and sometimes even 4, and is 
followed by a tingling pain at the site of the wound—the first diagnostically 
significant indication of rabies. Its grip, already fixed beyond release, then sud- 
denly tightens. The muscles stiffen, the nerves tense, and the mind begins to 
fray with temper and apprehension. Anxiety quickens into fear. There is a 
vivid sense of approaching doom, a certainty of death. “A [rabid] patient 
weighed down with terror often becomes maniacal,’ D. L. Harris, medical 
director of the Pasteur Clinic in St. Louis, noted in a recent clinical study. “An 
excessive flow of thick tenacious saliva pours over his face and neck and becomes 
smeared on his hands and clothes and over the bedding and floor. These periods 
of rage are followed by moments of calm in which [he] usually shows anxiety for 
the safety of those around him and warns them of the approach of another 
crisis. Hyperesthesia of the skin to changes of temperature, and especially to 
currents of air, and increased sensitiveness to sound and light mark the progress 
of cerebral irritation. Convulsions are brought on by the least irritation and by 
the slightest current of air * * * the breath comes in spasms, dyspnea is ex- 
treme, and there are epileptiform seizures or tetanic rigidity. Hydrophobia is 
rarely absent. * * * When the patient [attempts to drink], there is an im- 
mediate viselike contraction of the muscles of deglutition with an excruciatingly 
painful spasm of the glottis and the pharynx. The body trembles with con- 
vulsive movements, the jaws are clenched, respiration is impossible. * * * After 
several attempts to drink, the pain is so terrible that despite intense thirst [the 
patient] cannot be induced to try to swallow liquids, and the sight of water or 
mention of the word brings on an attack. As a rule, death occurs after 2 or 3 
days from cardiac or respiratory failure.” 

Although all highly developed animals are equally responsive to its gothic 
embrace, the rabies virus has its favored circle of hosts. It is naturally most 
inclined to frequent those best equipped to further its spread. This largely 
confines its normal range to the more prolific and short-tempered carnivores, a 
group that includes the fox, the wolf, the coyote, the jackal, the skunk, the 
mongoose, the cat, and the dog. Of these, the last, for reasons still obscure, has 
always been its most consistently conspicuous victim. The dog is also the 
animal in which its depredations were first recognized as those of a specific 
disease. Just when that occurred is uncertain. An allusion in the [liad to 
“canine madness” has persuaded many medical historians that rabies may have 
been known to the Mediterranean world as early as the 10th century before 
Christ, and most believe, on the basis of rather stronger internal evidence, that 
the 5th-century Greek Philosopher Democritus, who is chiefly remembered as a 
pioneer atomic theoretician and the teacher of Hippocrates, was probably con- 
scious of its existence. The first explicit reference to rabies of which there is 
any record was set down by Aristotle, around 335 B. C., in his Historia Ani- 
malium. “Dogs suffer from three diseases: lyssa, quinsy, and sore feet,” he 
noted. “Lyssa drives the animal mad, and any animal whatever, excepting 
man, will take the disease if bitten by a dog so afflicted; the disease is fatal to 
the dog itself, and to any animal it may bite, man excepted.” ‘‘Lyssa,” is trans- 
literation of “\vcoa,” means “frenzy,” and is the name by which rabies was 
originally known. The Romans gave the disease its modern name, which derives 
from “rabere,”’ the Latin for “to rage,’ and has been in common usage since the 
first Christian century. 

The Romans also modernized the Greek conception of rabies. A gifted en- 
eyclopedist of the early empire named Aulus Cornelius Celsus was among the 
first to raise his eyes from the pages of Historia Animalium and look squarely 
at the world around him. Having done so, he proceeded to challenge the first 
of Aristotle’s comfortable exceptions as myopically veterinarian. All animals, 
he decided in his classic, De Medicina, were equally susceptible to rabies. 
Celsus was willing, however to concede Aristotle’s second exception. It was 
possible, his studies informed him, that the disease could be mastered in man. 
He then went on to propose a still valid preventive technique (“the wound * * * 
must be cauterized”) and, less acutely, an antidote and a course of treatment. 
This consisted of 30 herbal ingredients (including poppy tears, Illyrian iris, 
Gallic nard, white pepper, male frankincense, and turpentine) mixed with 
honey and dissolved in a tumbler of wine. Its omission, he added, was risky. 
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“When too little has been done for such a wound it usually gives rise to a fear 
of water,” he wrote. “In these cases there is very little hope for the sufferer. 
But still there is just one remedy, to throw the patient unawares into a water 
tank which he has not seen beforehand. If he cannot swim, let him sink 
under and drink, then lift him out. If he can swim, push him under at intervals 
so that he drinks his fill of water even against his will. For so his thirst and 
dread of water are removed at the same time. Yet this procedure incurs a 
further danger, that a spasm of sinews, provoked by the cold water, may carry 
off a weakened body. Lest this should happen, he must be taken straight from 
the tank and plunged into a bath of hot oil.” 

Celsus’ uneasy concession that rabies need not be fatal to man was accepted 
without recorded dispute for 1,500 years. So, except for certain pharmacological 
refinements, were his methods of breaking its hold. Pedanius Dioscorides, 
whose De Materia Medica was the standard pharmacopoeia throughout the 
Roman era, contented himself with offering two alternative antidotes. One 
was a draft of hippocampus, or seahorse, ashes. The other had as its active 
principle the leaves of the bladder campion. “This, being beaten when it is 
green, with old swine’s grease, is good for the mad-dog-bitten,” he wrote. Rufus 
of Ephesus, a second-century physiologist, preferred a draft of “wormwood, 
aristolochia, Lycian thorn, decoction of river-crayfish, water-germander, rock- 
parsley, and the root called gentian.” Even Galen, the most observant, as 
well as the most imaginative, medical investigator in the millennia between 
Hippocrates and the Renaissance, had nothing to add to Celsus but a polished 
definition: “[Rabies] is a disease that follows the bite of a mad dog and is 
accompanied by an aversion to drinking liquids, convulsions, and hiccups. 
Sometimes maniacal attacks supervene.” 

After Galen, and the subsequent canonization of Greco-Roman medicine, the 
illumination of rabies, like that of all disease, was considered complete, and 
the subject complacently closed. The first attempt to reopen it was made in the 
16th century. A Veronese savant named Hieronymus Fracastorius is usually 
celebrated for this act of desecration. Rabies, he announced in 1546, in his pre- 
eocious Contagions, and Contagious Diseases and Their Treatment, was an in- 
fectious disease, always communicated by the injection of saliva into the blood, 
and, notwithstanding the protestations of pharmacy, always irremediably fatal. 
He also emphasized this novel conception of the disease in a dissertation on 
hunting dogs. “What particularly calls for the care of the skilled mind,” he 
wrote, “is when, inflamed with rabies, [the dog] attacks now these, now those 
and, turning against the master himself, he inflicts the incurable wound.” 
Fracastorius was a man of towering intellectual stature. In addition to being a 
notable physician, he was a poet (the term “syphilis” derives from his A Poetical 
History of the French Disease), a botanist, a geographer, a musician, a mathe- 
matician, and an astronomer, and his morbid view of rabies received a respectful 
hearing. It even, for a time, attracted a few admirers. But hope and habit 
were too strong, and within a generation the more congenial classic conception 
resumed its interrupted vogue. 

Celsus’ hydrotherapeutic regimen, adapted to the ducking stool, was commonly 
prescribed in cases of rabies throughout the 16th and 17th centuries, and at 
least on occasion (an essay by Oliver Goldsmith, written around 1765, refers to 
“a little boy bit in the leg, and gone down to be dipped in the salt water’) dur- 
ing much of the 18th century. His pharmacological influence continued even 
longer. In 1806, the New York State Legislature passed, without recorded op- 
position, a bill entitled “An Act for Granting a Compensation to John M. Crous, 
for Discovering and Publishing a Cure for the Canine Madness.” Crous’ cure, 
for which he was granted a thousand dollars, was a tablet to be swallowed with 
water. Its components included the pulverized jawbone of a dog, the dried 
falsetongue of a newly foaled colt, and a pinch of corroded copper taken’ from 
an English penny minted in the reign of George I. Other American physicians 
of that time, perhaps less impressed by royalty, favored a remedy composed 
of bole armeniac, alum. chalk, elecampane. and black pepper. They also had 
confidence, as did many European doctors, in the curative powers of concretions, 
Similar to kidney stones, that are sometimes found in the intestines of deer. 
goats, and other herbivorous animals and that, because they were used as a spe- 
cific in the treatment of rabies, became known as madstones. Such concretions. 
being formed of mineral salts, are porous and somewhat absorbent. These 
qualities helped to support the belief that a madstone applied to a rabie wound 
would promptly extract the venom. “This afternoon called on by a man in 
Jeffersonville to apply the madstone to a little son bitten a day or two previous,” 
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an Indiana physician named John McCoy noted in his journal on June 9, 1848. 
“Rode thro’ the rain and reached there about sunset. Induced to think the dog 
mad.” In 1879, at an auction in Texas, a madstone brought $250. That would 
be the equivalent of about a thousand dollars today. 

The supposition that rabies could be cured by some curious pill or poultice 
expired with the 19th century. The absolute lethality of the disease is now 
universally accepted. One reason for this abrupt resignation to reality is that 
the evidence assembled by modern medical science leaves no room for doubt. 
Another is that the truth is no longer unbearable. Since the 1880's, when 
Pasteur was inspired to adapt to rabies his epochal discovery that the patho- 
genic properties of a microorganism can be attenuated (by drying, or treat- 
ment with certain chemicals, and passage through a succession of laboratory 
animals) without affecting its capacity to generate protective antibodies, 
a reliable means of hobbling the disease has been everywhere at hand. 

Pasteur conceived the idea of rabies prophylaxis in 1880. By the end of 1883, 
he and his associates at the Ecole Normale, in Paris, were able to produce a 
stable strain of suitably domesticated virus. This was followed by two series 
of experiments establishing beyond dispute that the strain was immunologically 
effective in dogs. The first of these was brought to a brilliant close in June, 
1884, with a formal trial before a committee of scientists appointed by the 
French Government. For this definite test, Pasteur chose 2 previously vac- 
cinated dogs, 2 untreated dogs, and 2 untreated rabbits. After being ex- 
amined by the committee, the six animals were anesthetized and trephined. 
Each animal was then identically inoculated with a quantity of material drawn 
from the brain of a demonstrably rabid dog. When the operation was com- 
pleted, the animals were separately confined, and all received the same post- 
operative care. Two weeks later, the four controls, or untreated animals, 
developed rabies, and died. The vaccinated dogs remained in normal health. 
The second series of experiments, though begun at about the same time, con- 
tinued into the following year, and the results were equally emphatic. They 
showed that it was possible to immunize a dog against rabies not only before 
but, if the step was undertaken promptly, after exposure to the disease. Pas- 
teur emerged from this revolutionary triumph with a vision of one even more 
revolutionary. “What I aspire to [now] is the possibility of treating a man 
after a bite with no fear of accidents,” he wrote in the spring of 1885. “* * * 
I have not yet dared to treat human beings after bites from rabid dogs. But 
the time is not far off.” 

The time, as it turned out, was only a few weeks off. Pasteur treated his 
first human patient on July 6, 1885. This now famous pioneer was a 9-year-old 
Alsatian boy named Joseph Meister. Two days before, while walking on a 
country road near his home, he had been attacked by a plainly rabid dog, knocked 
down, and bitten 14 times. When Pasteur saw him, at the request of a family 
doctor, the boy was more dead than alive. In fact, Pasteur later recalled, it 
was only the apparent hopelessness of the case that induced him to attempt its 
treatment. The procedure he used was a freehand adaptation of the one he had 
developed in his most recent experiments with dogs, and it took 10 days. During 
that time, the boy received 13 inoculations, of increasingly potent vaccine. His 
immediate reaction was encouraging, and it continued satisfactory throughout 
the treatment. At the end of a month, his wounds having healed, he seemed to 
be fully recovered. He was. Joseph Meister lived to be 64. He died in 1940, 
a suicide. 

The rehabilitation of Joseph Meister, which Pasteur described in a paper 
entitled “Méthode pour Prévenir la Rage Aprés Morsure” and presented at a 
meeting of the Académie des Sciences on October 26, 1885, created an instant 
and appreciative stir throughout the medical world. “[Rabies], that dread 
disease against which all therapeutic measures had hitherto failed, has at last 
found a remedy,” the formidable neuropathologist Edmé-Félix-Alfred Vulpian 
proclaimed. Assisted by this and other resounding testimonials, the Pasteur 
treatment, as the procedure came to be called, was in international use within 
a decade, and it has since been administered many thousands of times, with 
sufficient success to establish its worth as a reliable defensive tool. Or so it 
is generally assumed. To what extent the Pasteur treatment protects human 
beings against the development of rabies, however, is not known, and probably 
(in view of the natural scarcity of volunteers available for a series of controlled 
experiments) never will be. Its powers, in any event, are somewhat less than 
total. In a recent monograph, Harold N. Johnson, a staff member of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, observes, “On the basis of clinical evidence, there seems to 
be no doubt that rabies vaccine is effective in preventing the disease in the 
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majority of the instances in which there is an expected incubation period of 
more than 1 month.” But such an incubation period can only be expected in 
cases involving bites on the arms, legs, or torso. The chances that the Pasteur 
treatment will prevent the development of the disease when the victim is bitten 
severely on the head or neck are slight. 

Only one more or less controlled test of rabies immunization in human beings 
has ever been made. That was conducted by a World Health Organization team 
in 1954, in Iran. Its purpose was to evaluate an antirabies serum developed that 
year by Hilary Koprowski, assistant director of viral and rickettsial research 
at the Lederle Laboratories of the American Cyanamid Corp. Serum differs from 
vaccine in that it contains—rather than merely stimulates the body to produce— 
the immunizing agents known as antibodies. A rabid wolf had burst into a moun- 
tain village, not far from the WHO team’s station, and bitten 29 men, women, and 
children. Asa matter of course, the Pasteur treatment was prescribed at once for 
all the victims. In addition, 7 of the group, whose wounds included bites on the 
head or neck, were given immediate injections of serum. Eleven of them received 
1 injection, the others 2 or more. The results were unmistakably clear. Twenty- 
five of the victims, including all who had received at least 2 injections of serum. 
survived. Of the 4 who died, 3 had been given only the Pasteur treatment, and 
the other a single serum inoculation. The limited efficacy of the Pasteur treat- 
ment is not, unfortunately, its only flaw. It has others. It is unpleasantly long 
(the present regimen, even when supplemented by serum, requires from 14 to 21 
days), it is usually expensive (the average injection costs about $5), and, above 
all, it is disturbingly dangerous. Reactions to antirabies treatment range from 
those common in allergic conditions—erythematous or urticarial rashes, edema, 
syncope—to one known as neuroparalytie accident. Neuroparalytic accidents 
vary in degree from a polyneuritis to ascending encephalomyelitis. The latter, 
in an uncomfortable number of cases, is permanently incapacitating, and some- 
times fatal 

The imperfections of the Pasteur treatment are not, of course, sufficient to deny 
it a place in the modern medical kit. There is, after all, nothing with which to 
replace it. In the opinion of most investigators, however, the imperfections are 
pronounced enough to discourage its use in any but cases of certain—or suspicious 
but unverifieable—exposure. It is also their urgent conviction that postexposure 
prophylaxis is, at best, an indirect defense against the menace of rabies. ‘There 
ean be no question that the ultimate solution to the rabies problem is predicated 
on the control and eventual elimination of the disease from animal populations,” 
the American Journal of Public Health commented editorially in May 1955. “This 
may be accomplished by the setting up of transmission barriers, such as animal 
immunization, elimination of stray dogs, and the reduction of excessive numbers 
of wildlife vectors.” It has been accomplished in a considerable number of 
countries. Britain, where a system of controls, rigidly enforced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, was established around 1900, is perhaps the most 
notable of these. The last human exposure to rabies in England occurred nearly 
50 years ago, and except for a handful of cases among imported dogs held in quar- 
antine, there have been no outbreaks among animals there since shortly after the 
First World War. The Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way—have, by similar exertions, achieved almost as admirable a record, and so, 
among others, have Australia, New Zealand, and Malaya. 

The record of the United States, despite the existence of an elahorate appa- 
ratus of legislative controls, is less imposing. Except for Hawaii, where rabies 
has somehow never gained a foothold, few parts of this country are wholly free 
of the disease. Last year, around half a million Americans were treated for 
bites inflicted by animals. Of these, 60,000 were judged to have been exposed 
to rabies and received the Pasteur treatment. Three of them died. There were 
nine additional fatalities among nersons who received incomplete or no treat- 
ment. The lowest incidence of human rabies in recent years was 10 Cases, 
in 1949. The highest was 456 cases, in 1944. Among domestic animals the aver- 
age annual mortality is between 7,000 and 8,000. The persistence of rabies 
in man and beast throughout the United States has been variously explained, but 
two factors are considered decisive. One of these is indifference. Although many 
States have laws that specify a certificate of vaccination as a prerequisite for 
obtaining a dog license, and although all make some provision for the disposal 
of strays, such measures are seldom enforced, and then only in moments of 
epidemic panic. The other is the still enormous number of wild animals among 
which the rabies organism is endlessly perpetuated. This indigenous reservoir 
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includes not only such conspicuous vectors as the fox and the skunk but badgers, 
raccoon’s beavers, squirrels, and since the early 1950’s the insectivorous bat. 

The full significance of the bat attacks on Frances Roberts, Carl Dayton, 
David Bonner, and Mabel Tate has yet to be determined. One thing, however, 
seems certain. These four people were not the victims of a fleeting freak of 
nature. ‘their experiences have since been duplicated elsewhere in the country. 
Three more attacks by rabid bats were reported in 1954. All occurred in Texas— 
the first, early in April, in San Antonio, and the second and third, in May and 
July, near Austin. The victims were a youth of 20 and 2 small children. An- 
other was reported in October 1955, in Modera, Calif., and involved a middle- 
aged man. Last year, two more attacks—one certain and the other probable— 
were added to the record. The victims of these were a soldier on maneuvers 
in Louisiana, and a Texas State Health Department field epidemiologist named 
George C. Menzies. Dr. Menzies, at the time of his exposure, had been collect- 
ing specimens of cave-dwelling bats in central Texas to be examined for evidence 
of rabies infection. How and when he was exposed is not known. It is only 
known that he returned to his home, in Austin, on January 1, and the following 
morning developed symptoms of rabies. Two days later he was dead. The 
five other victims received the Pasteur treatment, and survived. 

Dr. Menzies’ last assignment was one of a number of similar studies that have 
been undertaken in collaboration with the United States Public Health Service 
since the Bonner episode in 1953. The investigation, which was understandably 
intensified by the harrowing discovery at Carlsbad Caverns 2 years later, is 
expected to continue for at least another year. Some months will then be re- 
quired to accurately assess its results. The preliminary findings, however, have 
been tentatively correlated by Ernest 8. Tierkel, Chief of Rabies Control Activi- 
ties at the Service's Communicable Disease Center, in Atlanta, and they are 
hardly reassuring. “During the last 18 months or so, various field units have 
bagged in the neighborhood of 10,000 bats, in 15 different States. Dr. Tierkel 
say. “About 150 of them were positive for rabies. The group included 4 species 
of tree-living, or solitary, bats and 8 species of cave-dwellers, or colonials. All, 
of course, insectivorous. Every State in which we’ve made a thorough study 
has yielded its quota of positives. The list, at the moment, is Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas and Utah. Those are the facts 
that we have to work with. What they mean—their epidemiological signifi- 
cance—is what we hope to find out. 

“In the early phases of our investigation, one possible conjecture was that 
what we were turning up wasn’t really rabies. We thought it might be a new 
virus disease of bats so closely related antigenically to the rabies virus that 
the two couldn’t be differentiated by the usual laboratory tests. But a little 
more laboratory work disposed of that possibility. The disease is definitely 
rabies. Another basic question is whether the disease has always been present 
in the insectivorous bats of the United States and we have only just discovered 
it, or whether it represents a recent northward invasion into this country from 
the vanipire-bat-rabies areas in Latin America. I’m inclined to suspect that the 
latter is the answer. We know, at any rate, that the Mexican free-tails of our 
Southwest migrate deep into the vampire country of Mexico. According to some 
authorities, the vampires and the free-tails even share the same winter caves. 
We hope that’s all they share. If it turns out, as some preliminary findings 
have suggested, that our bats also share the vampires’ resistance to rabies, 
we're up against an extremely difficult problem. Vampires—some of them, at 
least—are known to be capable of transmitting the disease for long periods of 
time without showing any signs of illness themselves. In other words, they’re 
like Typhoid Mary. They’re true carriers. If our bats have that capacity, 
if we find that they sometimes attack simply because they’re frightened and not 
bevause they’ve been driven into a frenzy by the disease, and if we also find 
that the bat represents an important reservoir of rabies in the United States 
* * * Weil, those are only possibilities, of course. We don’t have the data yet 
to even hazard an answer. But what if they’re shown to be facts? I think 
it would be a very good idea to tighten up our system of rabies controls.” 
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ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Phoenia, April 24, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAveEz: Thank you for writing in regard to the study of rabies 
in bats. The following are the comments of our chief engineer of the bureau of 
sanitation, Mr. George Marx. 

“Re letter from Senator Chavez regarding bats in potential rabies reservoir : 

“1. Arizona has perhaps more species of bats than any other State. 

“2. No trapping and studies of bats have been made in Arizona in relation to 
rabies, so far as I know. 

“3. Some studies have been made in Texas and New Mexico where some rabies 
has been found in bats—even the insect-eating bats. 

“4. Bats migrate and hole up in caves in Latin America. All species, including 
the vampire bat, use the same caves. 

“5. It is assumed that insect-eating bats become infected from the vampire bats 
and when they return, somehow infect wildlife. 

“6. In Arizona many varieties of wildlife become rabies infected from time to 
time. How, no one has the real answer yet. 

“I believe a study should be made in Arizona. Since the vampire bat was 
found infected in Florida, other States have found more and more infection in 
various species of bats.” 

What Mr. Marx has said regarding Arizona’s problem holds true of New Mexico, 
although I have heard reports that the bat population at Carlsbad has been re- 
duced to a fraction of what it was formerly. 

You probably have information as to the truth of the above statement and what 
caused such a drastic reduction in numbers. 

As to the amount needed to carry on such a study as you suggest—it would 
seem to me that a million or two million dollars is rather a large amount to spend 
on such a project. Could it not be carried out satisfactorily with our State health 
laboratories as working bases, with personnel assigned from the United States 
Public Health Service? This is a suggestion that might be explored. If feasible, 
it would make the setting up of a whole new organization unnecessary. 

Very sincerely, 
CLARENCE G. Savspury, M. D., 
Commissioner. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Richmond, May 1, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Your concern with the public health hazard of bat 
rabies is most commendable. 

The spread of this disease among bats is certainly a serious matter not only to 
public-health officials, but also to the livestock industry. Last year in Virginia 
eattle rabies exceeded dog rabies for the first time on record. Dog rabies is 
being kept at a minimum by vaccination but wildlife reservoirs continue to per- 
petuate the disease. Bats must now be included us a source. 

If I ean be of any information or help, please call on me at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. FE. Hresarp, D. V. M., 
State Public Health Veterinarian. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
April 23, 1957. 


Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. U. 

Dear SENATOR: For the attention and consideration of your committee, I am 
enclosing copy of a letter I have received from John Mason, D. V. M., M. P. EL, 
State epidemiologist, New Mexico Department of Public Health, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., in which he discusses the current problem of rabies in bats, with par- 
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ticular reference to the rabies outbreak in the bat colony at the Carlsbad 
Caverns in 1955. 


I will appreciate your comments, and being advised of your committee’s plans 
to look into this problem. 
Sincé¥ely yours, 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


New Mexico DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


Santa Fe, April 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLIntTon P, ANDERSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : I would like to call your attention to an article on 
page 39 of the April 6, 1957, issue of the New Yorker magazine, entitled “The 
Incurable Wound.” The article deals with the current problem of rabies in bats, 
and in particular discusses the rabies outbreak in the bat colony at the Carlsbad 
Caverns in 1955. 

You will be interested to know that the New Mexico Department of Public 
Health is cooperating with the United States Public Health Service in a study 
which has been conducted at the caverns since the fall of 1955. At the present 
time two Public Health Service veterinary officers are stationed at the caverns 
earrying out a full-time study to determine the extent of the bat rabies problem 
and possible means of control. 

Unfortunately, Public Health Service funds for this project seem to be limited, 
and the study has been somewhat hampered during the last 2 years. I think 
you will agree that this study is of crucial importance to New Mexico, and, I 
would therefore like to urge you to lend whatever support you can to an adequate 
appropriation for the Public Health Service Communicable Disease Center in 
Atlanta, Ga., and in particular for the bat rabies studies that are being carried 
out by the center. 

I understand that Senator Chavez has written to Senator Lister Hill, suggest- 
ing that his subcommittee hold a special hearing on the bat rabies problem. I 
think this is an excellent idea, and is probably the best way to highlight the im- 
portance of the problem, not only for the Southwest but for the country as a 
whole. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN Mason, D. V. M., M. P. H., 
State Epidemiologist. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1957. 
Hon. CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: This is in reply to your letter of February 12, 1957, 
enclosing a telegram from W. C. Childress, president, Carlsbad Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to the establishment of a bat rabies testing laboratory in 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

In August 1955 the National Park Service requested assistance from the 
Public Health Service in determining the cause of a die-off of Mexican freetail 
bats in the vicinity of Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex. Dead and sick bats were 
found around the entrance to the cave and in the vicinity of the park head- 
quarters. Investigations revealed that many of the bats had died of rabies. 
Within a few months after receiving this information, the National Park Serv- 
ice and the New Mexico Department of Public Health requested the Public 
Health Service to investigate the human health hazard in the vicinity of Carls- 
bad Caverns and other areas of the State where bats are prevalent. These 
studies revealed further evidence of the widespread distribution of disease 
among the bats inhabiting Carlsbad Caverns and other caverns in the south- 
eastern part of New Mexico. Precautions were immediately taken by the Na- 
tional Park Service and the New Mexico State Health Department on the basis 
of these field observations to minimize the risk to the health of visitors and 
those living in the vicinity of Carlsbad Caverns. 

These Carlsbad investigations are a part of the general rabies control pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service which is provided for in the appropriation 
“Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Service.’ There is no 
specific item in tbe budget for the establishment of a bat rabies testing labora- 
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tory in Carlsbad. Our activities there are being carried on in quarters provided 
by the National Park Service. 


Sincerely yours, Marion B. Fousom, 


Secretary. 


INDIRECT COSTS OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LOWELL T. COGGESHALL, DEAN, DIVISION OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO; AND JOSEPH 
HENSEY, DIRECTOR, NEW YORK HOSPITAL-CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. We are glad to have you here, Dr. Coggeshall, and 


you, too, Dr. Hensey. We » will be happy to have you proceed now in 
your own way. 


Dr. CoccrsHautu. Mr. Chairman, for the record I am Dr. Lowell T. 
Coggeshall, dean of the Division of Biological Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. And I have with me “this mor ning Dr. Joseph 
Hinsey, who is the medical director of the Cornell Medic al Center and 
the New York Hospital. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have a prepared statement 
that I will submit for the record. 


Senator Hiri. We will have that appear in full in the record, 
Doctor. 


Dr. CocersHatt. Fine. Then I will speak directly to it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. LOWELL T. COGGESHALL, DEAN, DIVISION OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, AND PRESIDENT-ELECT AMERICAN CANCER 
SoOcIETY AND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Mr. Chairman and members, I speak to the portion of the budget before your 
committee which relates to the indirect costs of federally sponsored research at 
medical schools and related research institutions. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the failure of the Government, or for that matter private funds, to 
provide full indirect costs in connection with grants for medical research is con- 
tributing to the financial difficulties of many of our great institutions of higher 
learning. As far as the Federal Government’s overall policy of support of re- 
search in our universities is concerned, there is considerable inconsistency. 
Some Federal agencies, notably the armed services, have provided full indirect 
costs on research projects, determination being made on a formula basis and 
one that will permit an institution to conduct an active, useful research program 
without financial loss or gain. On the other hand, the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Public Health Service, dealing in research matters relating directly 
to the health of the people, have lagged behind in their allowances for indirect 
research cost and now provide only 15 percent of direct costs for administration, 
heat, power, light, library, et cetera. Our universities and medical schools have 
shown growing concern over this situation. The action last month of the House 
in connection with the request of the Public Health Service to provide full indi- 
rect costs is disheartening. Not only did the House apparently feel it unnec- 
essary to increase the indirect costs payments by the National Institutes of 
Health, but inserted in the appropriations bill language which specifically pro- 
hibits the payment of indirect costs in excess of 15 percent of direct costs for any 
research grant. 

This seems unrealistic and illogical. In essence it means that institutions of 
higher learning, whose faculties are conducting research for the betterment of 
mankind in their attempts to cure mental disease, heart illness, and many other 
frailties, cannot expect to receive sufficient funds to cover the indirect costs of 
research but must draw from their reserves, if any, or divert funds from their 
teaching programs to support Government-sponsored medical research. At the 
same time, other areas receiving Government money for research and develop- 
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ment are receiving up to 100 percent for overhead. ‘To freeze at a low overhead 
rate of 15 percent is unsound and in the long run will be harmful to our medical 
research institutions. There should be a common Government policy correcting 
this inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, in placing before your committee statements which will enable 
it to consider the matter objectively, I should like to outline briefly the role and 
the position of the 82 medical schools in the United States as they carry out 
their triple responsibilities to society: (1) To produce more health personnel, 
(2) to provide medical service in their teaching programs, and (3) to conduct a 
major portion of this Nation’s medical research. It is to the last point that 
most of these remarks will be directed. 

Since the health of our people is probably secondary only to our national 
security, it seems evident that the importance of assisting those educational in- 
stitutions which supply practically all of the health talent and conduct most of the 
research can hardly be overemphasized. The current combined strength of our 
medical schools has been a natural development of the rapidly accumulating 
advances in scientific knowledge applicable to medicine. Truly we are in a 
medical age. 

Prior to World War II, we were leaning primarily on our colleagues overseas 
for most of the basic knowledge and advances in the medical sciences. We 
prided ourselves somewhat lamely as being masters in taking the basic discoveries 
and converting them into pratical application. A large number of our medical 
teachers and scientists were going overseas for their advanced training. 

Today the situation is reversed. The medical schools and related research 
institutions of the United States are conducting educational programs which are 
resulting in providing the professional and technical personnel for the most 
effective medical care the world has ever seen. In addition they are conducting 
a research program amounting to $58 million, a large portion of which is in the 
basic science area. And as final evidence of this ascendancy to a position of 
world leadership in the realm of medicine, they are providing training for many 
foreign scientists and about 5,000 foreign doctors annually. Because of this pro- 
gram, the United States in less than a quarter century has assumed world 
leadership in medicine. 

The role of the medical schools in this connection is not generally known. They 
are no longer just medical schools but complex centers of medical science con- 
cerned with education of not only medical students, but also providing physicians 
with graduate and postgraduate education. They also participate in the voca- 
tional, technical, undergraduate, graduate, and postgraduate education of many 
other categories of related health personnel. They are constantly expanding 
research activities necessary not only in the search for new knowledge in the 
furtherance of the prevention, diagnusis, and treatment of human ailments, but 
also to their educational programs. And finally, they are, and must be involved 
in the operation of the laboratories, hospitals, and clinics essential to this broad 
responsibility of teaching and research. 

For example, in 1956-57, 30,000 undergraduate medical students are being 
taught in American schools. Approximately 7,000 of these will graduate next 
month. These same schools are providing advanced training to 11,500 craduate 
doctors, residents, and specialists. There are 19,000 dentists, pharmacists, tech- 
nical, or nursing students, plus 8,000 nonmedical biological science students, 
taking medical courses. Within these groups will be found practically all of 
the medical investigators for the future. They function as fountainheads of 
medical science spreading new knowledge to both professional and lay groups 
and they furnish leadership and guidance for thousands of health agencies, 
organizations and foundations, as well as for governmental agencies such as 
the Departments of Defense and of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Truly the Nation’s 82 medical schools are the foundation of our entire health 
and medical structure. 

With this genera] statement for background, I would like now to be more 
specific regarding the indirect costs of medical research. 

The conduct of medical research by the medical schools and ancillary ins*‘tu- 
tions has brought forth within the past 2 or 3 decades beneficial results be, ond 
the wildest dreams of our most optimistic predictors. This remarkable advance- 
ment in medical science is going on at an ever-accelerating pace. It is recognized 
by practically every citizen. What is not known or appreciated is that the 
institutions whose faculties are largely responsible for this near-miraculous 
progress are struggling against terrific fiscal odds. Unfortunately, the costs of 
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this expanding research are such that universities are now being forced to divert 
dollars which normally would go for improved faculty salaries or other basic 
educational needs. These diversions of university dollars are necessary to com- 
pensate for the inadequate “overhead” support which their research is receiving. 
No one believes payments for indirect costs should be more than that amount 
which is currently provided by the institution. In no sense could it or should 
it be construed as a profit. According to estimates I have heard, only 30 percent 
of the indirect costs are now provided by Government for medical research, 
whereas some of the other Government agencies provide up to 100 percent. 

Probably the university administrator has not told his story sufficiently loudly 
or well, else it would have been heard. The individual investigator has a relative 
disinterest in seeing that his institution has coverage for the indirect expenses, 
or at least their equivalent, because he fears that a relatively smaller amount 
would be available for his research. The donor, be it a foundation or a Federal 
agency, also sees it as limiting the number of research dollars, thus restricting 
program. This was particularly true when there were so many more qualified 
projects proportionate to the total available funds. This is not so much the case 
today. It is not generally appreciated that failure to provide for the full indirect 
costs places a fiscal burden on all institutions, which in the long run, if not 
already, is resulting in a very adverse effect on their teaching programs. If con- 
tinued, this situation will eventually slow up our research development. 

Federal grants for research are relatively new, as many of the increases have 
come subsequent to World War II. For example, Federal expenditures for all 
research in private institutions amounted to only approximately $15 million at 
the beginning of World War II, while today it is in excess of a third of a billion 
annually. When a few projects were supported in an institution they could 
be absorbed with little or no additional cost on the part of the university. Now, 
however, the programs have grown so much that they are a heavy burden on 
the universities. In any one institution two routes are available to adjust the 
situation, neither of which is tolerable. First, funds for necessary salary raises 
or acquisitions of new staff can be diverted to research overhead. Alternatively, 
the research efforts can be cut back to a point where the fiscal difficulties due 
to inadequate research support are either eliminated or greatly minimized. 
Either of these courses would be unwise at a time when we need more physicians 
and medical scientists to care for the problems of an increasing—and aging— 
population. 

In spite of their financial difficulties, the record shows that the medical schools 
are performing a remarkable service. For example, in the past 10 years they 
have increased the annual number of their graduates from slightly in excess 
of 5,000 to just under 7,000. During the same period their research grants have 
gone from $17 million to $58 million. Along with this it is unfortunate that it 
is not generally appreciated that the medical school operating budgets have 
doubled since 1949 or quadrupled since 1942 (going from $27 million to $120 
million). About half of our schools are private, the other half are State or city 
operated. The income of our schools comes from tax sources, endowments, gifts, 
transfers from general university funds, and tuition. To help meet the rising 
costs it has been necessary to increase tuition very considerably. Tuition has 
risen 84 percent since 1940 and yet only $20,000,305, or about a sixth of the 
medical schools’ operating budgets, for 1956-57, will come from tuition. As 
further increases in tuition take place, more and more qualified students will 
be barred from becoming future investigators and physicians. This is a loss 
that society can ill afford. 

The indirect costs of doing research constitute a real factor in the financial 
problems facing our medical schools. Indirect costs are referred to as over- 
head. They include such items as the prorated cost of administration and 
operation, maintenance, library expense, et cetera. The United States Gov- 
ernment has never had a consistent policy for paying these costs, although 
repeated studies have been made or are in progress. Some governmental agencies 
have determined the final figure through negotiations. About 10 years ago the 
Department of Defense conducted a study which led to a policy now known as 
the contract cost principles. armed services procurement regulations, commonly 
referred to as the blue-book formula. 

In no sense can the indirect costs of university research be considered as profit. 
Indirect costs are an accountable kind of costs which are not directly involved 
in any specific project but have to do with the sharing of overall administration, 
plant operation, and other kinds of cost which if not carried by the project must 
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be borne by the institution. The blue-book formula has been accepted by 
institutions as an equitable method for the determination of the university’s 
contribution to the indirect costs of any sponsored research project or program. 
A recent study by the National Science Foundation describes this formula 
which establishes a rate based on total salary and wage expenditures for com- 
puting indirect costs. The median blue-book rate of indirect costs was found to 
be 40 percent for private institutions and 38 percent for public institutions, 
including those which are State supported. One of the pertinent and most cogent 
findings of this report is shown in a total of $50 million of federally supported 
projects, the total indirect costs amounted to $37.2 million. The Government 
provided $25.6 million, or in other words failed by $11.6 million to meet the amount 
of the total indirect costs. 

Two years ago the Public Health Service and the National Science Foundation 
were permitting only 8 percent of the total budget for indirect costs. This was 
entirely unrealistic, and the policy was changed and the amount raised to 15 
percent. This figure, also, is unrealistic, and the President’s budget for 1958 
recommended that full indirect costs be paid. However, as mentioned earlier, 
the restrictive language in the House-passed 1958 appropriations bill, under the 
consideration of this committee, specifically prohibits an increase in overhead 
costs payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are arguments to the effect that medical research 
comes largely in the form of grants-in-aid in which the university investigator 
solicits support for his research, whereas much of the other research, for example 
from the Department of Defense, is at the Government’s request under a contract. 
Actually, at the university level these two types of research cannot be so dis- 
tinguished. Practically all university scientists who conduct contract research 
are still performing basic research and of a type that could just as well be financed 
as a grant-in-aid. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, gathered some data on the indirect costs for research 
from a few institutions in the Midwest. They are shown in the following table: 


1956 indirect costs for research based on— 


A. Salaries | B. Total ex- 





penditures 
University of— Percent Percent 

TINIE. necocncociiteatansan ectnes teint ertaeaniaiinisiiladapipeatelotneinntinenaaiia sing tinilipreiiidinnsls 53.3 
Illinois: } 

EIEN seca eneiaiin tian cgi MON cts ee cia dee 37.2 30.9 

Chicago Professional School - -- bo Ee a are einenopvemien 51.0 | 39.2 
Se es an ea gida ddd agreed pe a Set dane 46.0 | 29.7 
PINON. cngne don pobcddmepccttinpidededendbtinbe ttc  aablkeensaaens — 46.0 29. 2 
CEO, on lie wets sceivsagubeeeenbieidenbus HB pdubes decseees 40. 4 | 30. 6 


Note.—The rate for the University of Chicago was determined by an outside auditor. 


Many voluntary health organizations supplying large sums of money for re- 
search have gone on record pointing out the inadequacy of the current rates and 
Suggesting appropriate increases. To be more specific, for several years the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has been meeting the indirect costs 
of research and the board of directors of the American Cancer Society has offi- 
cially rejected the National Institutes of Health overhead rate of 15 percent and 
recommends coverage of all indirect costs. 

In the published House Appropriations Committee hearings it will be noted 
on page 66 that a group of private citizens who are serving or have served re- 
cently on the National Advisory Cancer Council testified that the National Cancer 
Institute for the fiscal year 1958 should increase the allowance for indirect 
cost from 15 to 25 percent. 

The National Science Foundation specifically recommends: 

“In supporting research conducted by institutions of higher learning, agencies 
of the Federal Government if requested should reimburse those institutions for 
those indirect costs of research supported.” 

Dr. James T. Killian, president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
appearing before the House Appropriations Committee representing the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, spoke as follows: 

“T wish to urge that this committee recognize the desirability that Govern- 
ment funds for research allocated to educational institutions and hospitals should 
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provide for indirect expenses or their equivalent, as well as the direct expenses.” 

The Committee on Institutional Research Policy of the American Council dn 
Education in 1954 published the following statement: 

“Since educational institutions constitute one of the primary sources of the 
Nation’s strength it seems clear that the national interest is not well served by 
any policy of the Federal Government or any of its agencies that demonstrably 
weakens rather than strengthens the ability of colleges and universities to con- 
tribute to the country’s welfare. Hence the committee recommends that all 
Government agencies which sponsor research in educational institutions should 
recognize the full cost of such research including indirect or overhead expenses.” 

President Killian also quotes the well-known industrialist, Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., who heads a large charitable foundation, as follows: 

“It is purely a matter of arithmetic that if grants do not carry sufficient over- 
head, unless of course the discrepancy is made up otherwise, the institution is 
going broke sooner or later.” 

In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize that this is not a plea for a hidden 
subsidy—or a request for the Government to support medical education. It is a 
straightforward request for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to pay its legitimate share of costs of medical research which is done for the 
betterment of mankind. Otherwise our institutions will become still further 
impoverished as they make up their deficits from reserves or by diverting funds 
from other essential educational purposes. 

Repeated studies and surveys for the past several years have all shown the 
justification for my position, all point toward the need for a uniform policy, but 
all have given disappointing results as far as correcting the situation is con- 
cerned. Therefore, I should like to recommend that full indirect costs for re- 
search be allowed and that until an overall satisfactory Federal rate is deter- 
mined it is essential that there be an increase from the present rate of 15 percent 
to a new rate of 25 percent. As the least measure I would urge the removal of 
the restrictive clause in the House appropriations bill which limits research over- 
head payments by the National Institutes of Health to 15 percent. Before closing 
this testimony I wish to discuss preliminary data which are just about to be 
released by the National Science Foundation in connection with its comprehensive 
survey on the dollar volume and manpower resources of university research for 
the year 1953-54. 

The following table is taken from these data: 


{"n millions] 


| | 




















Total indirect} Percent of 
expenses in Indirect Indirect indirect 
Federal funds} connection expense expense expense 
expended for | with these reimbursed | absorbed by | reimbursed 
research expenditures | by Federal institutions by Federal 
by the in- funds Government 
stitutions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Universities and colleges__- : $119 $29. 5 $23. 2 $6.5 79 
Medical schools- ------ poacsa 23 7.5 2.4 5.1 32 
Total (universities, col- | 
leges, and medical 
schools) . «..:..--- Sais 142 37.0 25. 6 | 11.6 70 








| 


| 


It will be noted that this tabulation separates the medical school from the 
rest of the university and college operation as far as an analysis of the costs 
of federally financed research is concerned. I believe that the figures in this 
table justify the following: 

Column 4 shows that for the year of the survey the medical schools invested 
almost as much of their own funds in defraying the indirect costs of federally 
sponsored research as did the entire balance of the university and college com- 
munity ($5.1 million as against $6.5 million). And this in spite of the fact that 
the total of Federal funds expended for research in the balance of the university 
and college community was more than 4 times that for the medical schools, 
column 1 ($119 million against $23 million). 

Column 5 shows this up in another way because the percent of indirect expense 
reimbursement for the balance of the university and college community (figures 
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in col. 3 taken as the percentage of the figures. in col. 2) stands at over twice 
that for the medical schools (79 as opposed to 32 percent). 

It is my opinion that these discrepancies are largely due to the fact that the 
bulk of the federally sponsored research going on in our medical schools is 
financed by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which allows 
only 15 percent for indirect costs while the bulk of the federally sponsored 
research going on in the balance of the university and college community is 
financed by the armed services which allow for the full indirect costs. This 
should certainly pinpoint the unfortunate situation in which our medical schools 
find themselves, 

I also believe that the figures in this table show complete justification for the 
recommended 25 percent as a fair figure for indirect cost allowances. I say this 
because the total indirect expense of federally supported research in all of the 
institutions in question consistently stands at over 30 percent of the total of 
the Federal funds expended. In other words, if the figures in column 2 are taken 
as the percentage of the figures in column 1, the following results: 


Percent 
Universities and college@.ou.. cca ee al eee ee oe iit 31 
Medical: sehoele.sus xii -pacwed.ce. eed sili Apctcaligapotomstsial patpthiteiainniaeemn ate thetic 36 
Cre NE no nissan ie iain ini eee sci laid cite iA Bt cacao 32 


INDIRECT COSTS OF FEDERALLY SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Dr. CocersHatu. I wish to speak this morning in reference to the 
indirect costs of federally sponsored research at medical schools and 
related research institutions. 

It so happens that at the present time at the National Institutes of 
Health there is an allowance of 15 percent for indirect costs. 

Now, indirect costs are those costs that a university bears in relation 
to its total research projects. They are the costs that are attributed 
to administration, to the use of library, heat, and light, and so forth. 


RISE IN COSTS 


In general, there has been a rather healthy situation in that when 
the projects were small these costs could be absorbed by the institutions 
without too much difficulty. At the present time, however, medical 
research in the 82 medical schools in the United States has risen from 
some $12 million in the last 10 years to $58 million at the present time. 
At the same time, the operating costs of medical schools have risen 
from $27 million to $120 million. 


TUITION INCREASE 


Now, to help meet these costs, tuitions have risen in that same period 
84 percent, but today the tuitions paid by the medical students, the 
future doctor, the medical investigator and scientist, are—well, their 
portion of the budget of the medical school amounts to only a sixth. 

The average tuition costs I think in this country are about $700, 
Some of the private schools go up to $1,000 per year. And it is such 
that the deans of the medical schools with justification are becoming 
concerned that we are keeping from the medical schools many quali- 
tied, talented young men because they cannot see their way clear to 
financing their medical education. 

As a matter of fact, we are getting close to the point that only those 
boys with independent incomes or ‘working Wives, nurses, or techni- 
cians, or secretaries, are able to go to medical school. 
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COLLEGES NEED FULL INDIRECT COSTS 


Now, all we are asking for today is the full indirect costs for con- 
ducting research.» Personally being responsible for a $5 million 
research bill, most of which comes from the Government, about 72 
percent, I am finding that I have to divert money I would like to use 
to raise faculty salaries, to keep men in academic medicine or bring 
new people on for repairing roofs, and so on. 

I know Dr. John Youmans at Vanderbilt University has been told 
by his university that they cannot accept any more scientific research 
grants unless they completely rewire their research building. In other 
words, they are in an outmoded building. 

Now, a school can absorb a certain number of new projects without 
difficulty, but when they get to a point that they require major changes 
like this, it requires the diversion of dollars that they do not have. 

And the indirect costs should not be referred to as a profit in re- 
search. It is simply a fair share of the indirect costs. 

Now, in the region that I come from, in the Midwest, I have made 
a study and have asked the various universities to submit their costs 
for indirect research commonly referred to as overhead. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan they have determined that it costs them at the 
present time 42 percent of the total expenditures. 

Senator Hitz. Forty-two percent ? 

Dr. CocersHaLu. Forty-two percent. 

Senator Hitz. Have you any breakdown there, doctor, that would 
show how they arrived at that 42 percent? 


ACTIVITIES UNDER INDIRECT COSTS 


Dr. CoaersHau. It is not a breakdown as to actual percentages, but 
the activities that fall within these indirect costs are enumerated. I 
think that will show there. 

The University of Illinois is 30.9. At Indiana it is 29. At Min- 
nesota it is 29.2. At our own university it is 30.6. And, incidentally, 
these were determined by an outside auditor. Those are at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Senator Hir1r. Why would they vary as much as they do among 
the universities ? 

Dr. CoeersHati. Well, sir, they do not vary too much actually, you 
see. With the execption of 2 universities, the maximum variation 
there is only 2 percentage points. 

Now, the reason they vary is that there are some differences in cost 
accounting procedures. For example, in one we will assume that the 
library is a part of the research expense and included as a direct rather 
than an indirect. And you will find that an actual evaluation of 
these costs will show the rates are almost identical. 

Senator Hirt. About the same? 

Dr. CoaersHaty. About. 


FACTOR AFFECTING VARIATIONS 


Senator Hiri. What are the factors now that enter there? You 
have them in your statement, but give them to me now, will you? 
The different factors, please, sir. 

Dr. CocersHatu. The first one I would put is administration. For 
example, my own salary. I expect I spend a fifth of my time—I am 
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guessing now but I think it is a reasonable estimate that perhaps a 
fth of my time is spent on discussing these research projects, meet- 
ing boys from the Government, from the NIH, discussing the possibil- 
ities, and so forth. The same goes for other people. 

Another is library costs. "The university bears total library ex- 
penditures. 

There is heat, power, and light. 

I can give you one concrete example, Senator, that I think speaks 
to this. Because of the increased research program that we are doing 
at the university, we have had to add a new telephone exchange. 
Every one of these research projects calls for additional people. They 
require telephones. And it cost us $300,000 to put in a new tele- 
phone exchange. 

These are moneys that are hard to come by with any private insti- 
tution, and I think that the present rate of 15 percent of the indirect 
costs is inadequate. 

ACTION OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Now, one of the reasons for presenting this as we do is that this 
matter was considered in the House Appropriations Committee. 
They said that the money allocated for overhead based on 15 per- 
cent, based on a present formula of 15 percent—and I believe the ad- 
ministration asked for an additional 10 percent—was not allowable 
and that these additional funds should used for more research. 
I think that that is bad policy in the long run; constantly draining 
off of the hard money, that the universities have too little of, is going 
to result in a very deleterious situation as far as medical research in 
this country is concerned. 

They also wrote restrictive language that said it should not go 
beyond that. 


FORMULA IN USE 


At the present time many Government. agencies are already pay- 
ing approximately 35 percent based on the “Blue Book” formula. 
The National Science Foundation has issued a recent report showing 
about 35 percent is probably in excess. 

So what we are asking for really, Senator, is uniform Govern- 
ment policy for all types of research. 

At the present time the research that goes from the Department 
of Defense for, say, jet airplanes or equipment like that, they pay 
100 percent. For health it is only 15 percent. I think that we should 
not have 100, but it should be no loss or no gain when we conduct 
medical research. 

HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Hix. I note the House in its committee report stated: 


The committee does not doubt that most medical schools need some additional 
financial assistance; however, funds appropriated to the National Institute of 
Health are not for the purpose of general assistance to medical schools, and the 
committee was not convinced that the research program for which these funds 
are appropriated would suffer by maintaining the current policies in regard to 
overhead allowances, or that the maintenance of this policy would be unfair to 
the institutions that request these research grants. The action of the com- 
mittee in maintaining the current rate for overhead allowances will free $6,- 
863.000 earmarked in the budget for overhead and will make it available for ad- 
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ditional research. Thus, the committee action approximately doubles the amount 
of funds that will be available in 1958 for increased activities over the level of 
operations in 1957. 

Do you have any particular comment you want to make on that? 

Dr. CogcrsHaty. Yes, sir. [Iam familiar with that statement. It 
does place additional financial hazards on institutions, particularly 
private ones. It is an inadequate coverage. And as 1 mentioned a 
moment ago, the funds requested in the House appropriations bill for 
indirect costs will have to come out of the university’s pocket. That 
additional that they have referred to there as freeing for additional 
research just places an additional burden on the medical schools. 


COSTS NOT A SUBSIDY 


Now, I think where the error in this statement comes is a reference, 
or an inference I should say, that these indirect costs are either profit 
or they are hidden subsidy. It is just a question of paying for the 
research done. If the universities do not receive that amount, they 
have to get it someplace or stop their research. 

Many institutions are practically in that position now. They 
either have to stop raising salaries, acquiring additional faculty nec- 
essary to produce more scientists or doctors, or cut back on the re- 
search programs. Those are the three alternatives I see if we go 


ahead. 
Senator Hixy. Is there anything you would like to add, Doctor? 


DEFINITION OF INDIRECT COSTS 


Dr. Hinsry. Yes. I would like to say, first of all, that you asked 
about indirect costs. I think the definition given in the National 
Science Foundation release is a very good coverage: 

Indirect costs, sometimes referred to as overhead, include such items as admin- 
istration, plant operation and maintenance, and library expenses. The formula 
used in this survey for measurement of indirect costs was based on section 15: 
Contract Cost Principles, Armed Services Procurement Regulations, commonly 
called the blue book. This formula was the one most generally employed by the 
Department of Defense and certain other Federal agencies and has been accepted 
by the institutions as an equitable method for determination of a university’s 
contribution to the indirect costs of sponsored research. 

Now, when we look at the actual figures that are shown by this 
paw al Science Foundation study, the universities as a whole have 

9 percent of their indirect costs that are furnished from Federal 
heii but the medical schools, with a smaller amount of research, have 
only 32 percent. 

ACTUAL EFFECT OF HOUSE STATEMENT 


Now, the statement in the House committee report implies those 
funds would be freed for research, but what it does is really take it 
out of the hide of the basic cost of operating our institutions. And 
until we learn what is involved in the maintenance of this basic opera- 
tion in our medical schools we never can appreciate how that will de- 
termine how much categorized research we can do. 

And that is the point at hand here. And these are not profits. These 
are actual out-of-pocket. costs done by Oscar Levine, a very competent 
accountant. He supervised this whole study, and I think this is an 
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impartial study. Asa matter of fact, I was surprised that the indirect 
costs ran as high as they did in the country as a whole. 

Dr. CoccrsHauy. I am not sure, but I would like to know what the 
indirect costs, say for the National Institutes of Health, are. That 
would give a comparable figure. I think we can obtain that and put 
it in the record, sir. 

NEED FOR UNIFORM POLICY 


Dr. CoccrsHatu. For the past 10 years there has been a study con- 
ducted, first by the Secretary of Defense, to have a uniform policy. 
The study has been thorough, but it has been very disappointing m 
that they have never arrived at common policy. And I think if we 
could share on the same basis as the Department of Defense we would 
not be in the difficult financial position we are. 

And to make a flat statement, I believe with the additional re- 
search costs and funds available that the Government is, in medical 
research, contributing somewhat to the financial insolvency particu- 
larly of the private institutions. 

Now, there are many requests for a million dollars a year for heart 
or for cancer or what not. That cannot possibly be a fruitful en- 
deavor unless there is some recognition of the hidden cost that the 
university must provide to conduct this type of research. I think it is 
just as plain as that. 

Senator Ture. If I may, Mr. 

Senator Hinz. Go ahead. 





ITEMS INVOLVED IN HIDDEN COSTS 


Senator Tuyr. What would be involved in the hidden cost? Could 
yu detail it ? 

Dr. CocarsHaLu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. We are seeking for all the information we possibly 
san obtain because it will enable us to make the arguments, if neces- 
sary, in full committee or on the Senate floor. 

Senator Hitz. And in conference. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. CocersHati. Senator, it is not detailed here, but the various 
items are listed such as administrative costs, heat, power and light, 
library, and so forth. The Government contract study called for an 
itemization. It is in this prepared testimony. 

Senator Tyr. There has to be an expanded research facility 
established—— 

Dr. CocGEsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And then once the expansion has taken place, there 
must be the necessary costs in its maintenance ? 


<i 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT COSTS 


Dr. CocersHa.i. It calls for additional quarters. It calls for more 
lighting. It calls for a telephone. Things that are not provided in 
the contract. The university must either say, “Well, we won’t do this 
research on heart, cancer, or tuberculosis, or what-not,”—— 

Senator Tuyr. Because it requires 

Dr. CocersHatit. Money we do not have. 
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Senator Tuyer. An animal laboratory, for instance, in order that 
they may have a continuity—— 

Dr. CoeersHatu. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Of family life—— 

Dr. CogersHatn. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In their animals? 

Dr. CoeersHaLL. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Because that is the only way you find it transmitted 
from one generation to the next? Is that not right? 

Dr. Hinsry. That is right. Just a matter of the maintenance of the 
business, the procurement, the keeping of the records, the personnel, 
and all. Every one of our offices has increased in number. Not only 
have they increased in number, but we have had to have more space 
for administrative management. And I think many times even mem- 
bers of our own staffs do not realize what it costs. 

Senator Ture. I did not realize it until such time as I visited some 
of the research laboratories where Federal funds are going or are allo- 
cated. And then I commenced to understand that when they talked 
about the animal life here that was used in the research that it was not 
only a question of this generation but the generations that are of the 
future as well as the generations of the past that lent itself to the true 
facts toward which the research was endeavoring. 

Dr. Hinsry. We are really taking some of this out of the bare hide 
of the rest of our operation. This money has to come from someplace 
in the private institution. We cannot run on a deficit situation. And 
it prevents us from really moving ahead in a sound fashion along the 
whole program of the basic operation of our schools. 

Senator Hitz. Did either one of you gentlemen testify before the 
House committee ? 

Dr. CoeersHaty. We did not. Dr. James Killian, president of 
M. I. T. and Dr. Ward Darley, former dean of the medical school and 
president of the University of Colorado, appeared before the House 
committee and made essentially the same recommendations that we 
have made, sir. 

Senator Hitt. But neither one of you testified ? 

Dr. CoccrsHatu. Neither one of us testified before the House. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION APPROACH 


Dr. Hinsry. This has been a very important contribution, Senator 
Hill—what has happened in the National Science Foundation. That 
really has been something we have been waiting for, because it is an 
objective approach. 

Dr. Coggeshall had an outside group of accountants make his study. 
But here is a group of people, competent people, working for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, that have made this study over the country. 
And I know how much work Mr. Levine has put into this. And to 
have this come out and show as clearly as it does what our problem is 
to me has been a great help to us. 

Senator Hix. In other words, it confirms your statement ? 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER FOUNDATIONS 


Dr. CoccrsHaty. That is right. And, in addition, the American 
Cancer Society, that has traditionally followed the policies of NIH, 
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have gone on record now saying those are inadequate and we must 
move ahead, the same as the polio foundation. 

The National Science Foundation recognizes it and I think it is 
rather generally known by those people but not on the outside. As 
Senator Thye pointed out a moment ago, this hasn’t been pointed out 
very effectively before. There are two reasons, one of which is if you 
ask the independent investigator if he wants more overhead for his re- 
search he says, “No; because I have less money to do my research.” 

If you ask the contracting agency, being a private one or the Gov- 
ernment, they say, “We are not interested in more overhead because we 
have fewer dollars for the research.” 

If the university president asks for more overhead and tries to jus- 
tify it, they say, “You are trying to make a profit.” 

But these indirect costs commonly referred to are not profit. The 
are just a straightforward analysis of the indirect costs. And I think 
that is all that should be provided. I, for one, would be very much 
against a research program that offered any profit to an institution. 

Dr. Hinsry. So would I. 

Dr. CocersHaLt. Then people would go into research for their own 
motives, 

UNIVERSITIES UNABLE TO BEAR PRESENT COSTS 


But I do not think universities are in position to bear the costs at 
the rate they have been. 

Dr. Htnsey. I have been more conservative in this regard possibly 
than other people, but, seeing what this shows, I realize that we have 
got to do something to meet this problem. It is either meet this or 
have lesser service; that is all. 

Dr. CoccesHaLL. Mr. Chairman, in concluding, I would like to make 
three recommendations. 

Senator Hinz. Certainly. Go right ahead. 

Dr. CogcrsHaLu. 1 would like to recommend the full indirect cost 
for research be made. That is No.1. But that until an overall satis- 
factory Federal rate is determined, an additional 10 percent that 
would bring it up to 25 be allowed. And as the last measure and the 
least measure, I would urge removal of the restrictive clause in the 
House appropriation bill which says that no more than 15 percent 
shall be paid, vecause I believe that is harmful, that it will hurt the 
research programs in the country, and have just the opposite effect that 
the House committee thought it would have. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything you would like to add, Doctor? 

Dr. Hinsey. That is all. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Gentlemen, we appreciate very much your appear- 
ance here this morning. We are always glad to see you. Thank you 
both very, very much. 

(The following letter was later received from Dr. Coggeshall :) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HiLL: To supplement my testimony before your committee on 
May 6 in regard to indirect costs for medical research, may I present the 
attached statement prepared by Dr. Hinsey and myself? It is a more specific 
and thorough statement than that which I was able to present orally. 
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As representatives of the Association of American Medical Colleges we are 
most hopeful that no action will be taken which will further jeopardize the 
financial status of the private medical schools and we hope that our arguments 
in favor of full indirect costs can be met—if not completely at this time at 
least a step in that direction would be most helpful. In addition to the original 
statement and supplement I am including as per your request a list of the 
items determined to be applicable for indirect costs. They are as follows: 

General administration and general expense 
Plant operations and maintenance 
Use charge—Buildings 
Use charge—Equipment 
Library costs 
Social-security taxes 
I greatly appreciate your courteous reception to me and Dr. Hinsey. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. T. CoGGESHALL, M, D., Dean. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR NEUBERGER 


Senator Hixx. I have a letter from Senator Neuberger, of Oregon, 
with which he enclosed a message to him from Mr. W. P. Dyke, 
director of the Linfield Research Institute, McMinnville, Oreg., both 
of which suggest the striking out of the House limitation on indirect 
costs to be paid in connection with research projects. I shall insert 
these letters in the hearings. 

(The letters referred to follow: ) 


UNITED STATES SENATE COM MITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hitxi: I submit for the consideration of your subcommittee the 
enclosed letter which I have received from Mr. W. P. Dyke, director of the Lin- 
field Research Institute located at Linfield College in McMinnville, Oreg. As 
you will note, Mr. Dyke is concerned with the possible effect of section 208 of the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill. (The reference to sec. 9 is apparently a mis- 
print.) 

Mr. Dyke’s point appears to be well taken. The purpose of research grants to 
institutions of higher learning by the Federal Government is to secure infor- 
mation through utilization of facilities and personnel available in such cen- 
ters of scientific investigation. Indirect costs have an important bearing on the 
total cost of research and, as Mr. Dyke points out, the 15 percent limitation would 
have the effect of excluding certain institutions from participation in this pro- 
gram and thus depriving the Government of potentially valuable sources of 
scientific and technical information. 

I hope that you will be able to include Mr. Dyke’s letter in the hearing record 
for the information of members of your subcommittee when reviewing this 
section of Labor-HEW appropriations bill. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 


LINFIELD RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
McMinnville, Oreg., April 29, 1957. 


Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: May I call your attention to a proposed rider in- 
cluded in the Labor-HEW appropriations bill (H. R. 6287) as follows: 
“Sec. 209. None of the funds provided herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research project an amount for indirect expenses 
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in connection with such program in excess of 15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

Since the indirect cost of most institutions exceeds 15 percent, this rider, if 
adopted, would require an institution which accepts research contracts from the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare to contribute a portion 
of the cost of the research. While established institutions may be in a position 
so to contribute, many others are not, and might therefore be denied the oppor- 
tunity to contribute effectively to the national health, education, and welfare. 

This is not a question of profit, at least, in the not-for-profit type of institution 
which we represent. The issue is whether or not the Government will pay the 
cost of the research which it needs. A plan more like that in effect in the Defense 
Department would appear to be preferable. 

Thank you for any attention which you may be able to give to this important 
question. With the kindest personal regards, 

Cordially, 
W. P. Dyke, Director. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Him. I have a letter from Senator Smith of New Jersey 
enclosing a communication to him from the treasurer of Princeton 
University, Mr. Ricardo A. Mestres, with reference to this limita- 
tion on the availability of funds for research projects to pay the so- 

called indirect costs of research, and I shall include these letters in the 
hésicinabs 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 24, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: Enclosed is a letter which I have received from the treas- 
urer of Princeton University, Mr. Ricardo A. Mestres, with regard to the legis- 
lative rider attached by the House to the appropriation bill for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. The rider referred to is as 
follows: 

“Sec. 208. None of the funds provided herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research project an amount for indirect expenses 
in connection with such program in excess of 15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

You will note from Mr. Mestres’ letter his concern over the effect of this section 
which was added by the House to H. R. 6287 and which Mr. Mestres feels is 
contrary to the progress being made by the Public Health Service in its study of 
the whole area of contract research. 

I will appreciate your having Mr. Mestres’ letter made a part of your committee 
records on H. R. 6287. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., April 15, 1957 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: It has come to my attention through the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Council on Edueation that the council has requested the privilege of present- 
ing testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations in opposition to 
a legislative rider attached by the House to the appropriation bill for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. The rider included in 
the appropriations bill (H. R. 6287) is as follows: 

“Sec. 208. None of the funds provided herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research project an amount for indirect expenses in 
connection with such program in excess of 15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

At the present time, the overhead rate on medical-research contracts and grants is 
15 percent and it has been proposed that this be raised to 25 percent. The effect 
of this rider would be to deny this increase. 
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According to the council report, the House Appropriations Committee’s report 
states that the group “does not doubt that most medical schools need some addi- 
tional financial assistance, however, funds appropriated to the National Institutes 
of Health are not for the purpose of general assistance to medical schools, and the 
committee was not convinced that the research program for which these funds 
are appropriated would suffer by maintaining the current policies in regard to 
overhead allowances, or that the maintenance of this policy would be unfair to 
the institutions that request these research grants.” 

I have been closely associated with the research contract work which we have 
conducted here at Princeton. I have been particularly concerned with the 
indirect expense reimbursement of Government-supported contract research. 
It seems to me that the report of the House Appropriations Committee, with 
respect to the statement that “most medical schools need some additional finan- 
cial assistance,” is the heart of the matter. Unfortunately, many lay people 
consider that the reimbursement of indirect expense in some way is equivalent to 
profit on the research being conducted. I am certain that this incorrect im- 
pression stems from the belief that overhead in business terms includes some 
profit to the contractor. This is not necessarily true in business and I can assure 
you in the case of sponsored research in educational institutions, and particu- 
larly in the case of Princeton, there is no profit in the overhead allowed on 
contract research. 

The facts are that the allowance for indirect expenses covers costs which are 
very real to an educational institution. As you may know, the elements which 
make up the indirect expense calculation.include pensions, social security, admin- 
istration, building, and equipment use, and like items. These are very real costs 
and in no sense of the word are profit to the institution. I am convinced that 
the present policy of the Public Health Service in limiting the overhead rate 
on medical-research contracts to 15 percent results in an actual loss to the 
institutions accepting this research. 

As you may know, the General Accounting Office and the representatives of 
the armed services and the Atomic Energy Commission are in the process of 
reviewing the whole question of reimbursement of indirect expense rates to 
educational institutions. It seems to me that the proposal with respect to the 
Public Health Service is directly contra to the progress being made by this group 
in its study of the whole area of contract research. It would be our earnest hope 
that the Senate will reject the rider recommended on the appropriations bill; 
namely, section 208 of H. R. 6287. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dick MESTRES. 


LETTER FROM CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Senator Hitz. I have a letter from John W. McConnell, of Cornell 
University, in his capacity as chairman of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Aid to Education of the American Land-Grant Association 
Graduate Council, urging the deletion of section 208 to limit the use 
of funds available for research projects to pay in excess of 15 percent of 
the direct costs for the so-called indirect costs. His letter will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
THE GRADUATE ScHoor, 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 4, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIx1, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Hitx: I am writing as chairman of the subcommittee on gov- 
ernment aid to education of the American Land-Grant Association Graduate 
Council to protest on behalf of the council a rider attached to H. R. 6287. This 
rider, attached by the House to the appropriations bill for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, prohibits the use of funds provided 
in the appropriations bill for indirect expenses in connection with a research proj- 
ect in excess of 15 percent of the direct costs of the project. 

It is difficult to establish precisely indirect costs incurred by a university in 
carrying on a research activity. As with any organization having a large capital 
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investment and substantial overhead expenses, additional activities may be car- 
ried on by such an organization for a time without any obvious increase in ex- 
penses. Ultimately, however, a point is reached where every increment of 
activity requires sizable additional investment or expenditure. 

Studies made by the military authorities have resulted in an estimate of 46 
percent on a salary base for indirect costs incurred in Government-sponsored 
research. This is approximately 30 percent on total expenditures. The National 
Science Foundation similarly studied this matter and concluded that 25 percent 
of total expenditures was a reasonable figure for indirect costs. There is no 
reliable study which supports the 15 percent figure proposed in the appropri- 
ations bill referred to above. 

Universities are not attempting to gain unwarranted support from the Federal 
Government through subsidies on Government-sponsored research. Universities 
unquestionably benefit by the opportunity to carry on research supported by 
Government funds. This is a mutually beneficial arrangement. I am sure, 
however, that the Federal Government does not intend that universities should 
use resources contributed by private individuals or State governments for edu- 
cational purposes to support research undertaken on behalf of agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

The immediate effect of the proposed legislation would be felt by medical 
schools, although other departments of universities are often engaged in research 
for the National Institutes of Health. In the long run, it seems certain that 
legislating a 15 percent limit on indirect costs would establish a pattern for all 
Government-sponsored research. Under such circumstances, universities would 
find it impossible to continue this mutually beneficial arrangement in research 
with Federal Government agencies. 

I trust you will use your influence to remove from the appropriations bill this 
objectionable rider. 

Very truly yours, 


JoHN W. McConneLL. 
THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH B. STOCKLEN, REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Dr. Joseph B. Stocklen, representing the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Weare glad to have you. You have filed 
your statement; have you? 


Dr. SrockLen. We have a statement filed which I should like to 
enter in the record if I could. 

Senator Hirx. Yes, sir. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


The tuberculosis-control programs in the United States, it is gratifying to report, 
continue to show progress. This can be seen in the latest statistics on the 
tuberculosis death rates and the rate of newly reported active cases. In 1955, 
provisional figures show that about 15,000 persons died from tuberculosis with a 
resultant death rate of 9.1. Also in 1955 there were 76,177 new active cases, a 
case rate of 46.4. Of particular interest and significance is the trend which these 
two factors have taken for the past few years. Both the death rate and the case 
rate have been going down, but the characteristics of decline have been markedly 
different. In respect to the death rate, the percent of decrease from 1952 to 1953 
was 22.2 percent, from 1953 to 1954 17.1 percent, and the rate of decline between 
1954 and 1955 was 10.8 percent, an average decline of 16.7 percent. From this 
and other information at hand, it would appear that the number of tuberculosis 
deaths will not drop sharply to zero but will form more or less a plateau resulting 
from the cases in which death from tuberculosis has merely been temporarily 
postponed by modern treatment, plus those cases which are not discovered until 
too late for successful treatment. 

The picture insofar as newly reported active cases are concerned is appre- 
ciably different. The rate at which tuberculosis cases are discovered has also 
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been declining but at an average rate since 1952 of only 5.5 percent per year. — It 
had been expected as improved control programs, including more effective treat- 
ment, were continued there would be a resultant impact on new tuberculosis 
cases which would be evidenced in a more rapidly declining new-case rate. 
Fragmentary reports on 1956 indicate that the number of new active tuberculosis 
cases declined appreciably in 1956, perhaps twice as much as the average for the 
3 previous years. It is, however, still too early to obtain statistically reliable 
figures for 1956. 

Significant contributions to this progress have come from programs and activ- 
ities financed by appropriations approved by this subcommittee. Specifically, 
these are the tuberculosis program of the United States Public Health Service and 
the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. In respect to the latter, 
almost $1 million are being devoted this year to important research activities 
concerning tubercle bacilli, pulmonary function, and a more effective vaccine or 
prophylactic agent than currently available. Many of these projects are sup- 
ported, too, by the National Tuberculosis Association’s research grants program. 
The generous action of the Congress in increasing the 1957 appropriation for this 
Institute greatly accelerated these much needed activities. The NTA is pleased 
that the House of Representatives approved the fiscal 1958 budget request of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases for $17,400,000 to enable 
that Institute to continue and expand these programs. We respectfully request 
the Senate to concur in this action. 

Our association is*«foHowing with great interest the isoniazid prophylaxis 
research projects of the tuberculosis program, PHS. The modest increase re- 
quested for the 1958 budget for this program will enable planned expansion of this 
project. Although it will probably be 4 to 5 years before results can be authorita- 
tively substantiated, the NTA hopes that this PHS program will continue to be 
adequately financed. This committee should know that State and local voluntary 
tuberculosis associations are being encouraged to join with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this research activity in another example of joint effort similar to those 
which have been so successful in the past. 

The cooperative applied research activities of the tuberculosis program of the 
Public Health Service carried on with independent non-Federal Government re- 
searchers has resulted in the obtaining of data vital in the armament against 
tuberculosis and is recognized for its unusual value not only in this country but 
throughout the world. The NTA respectfully requests that the Senate concur 
with the House and approve the 1958 budget request for the tuberculosis pro- 
gram of $7 million. 

As stated previously to this committee, the NTA is very much concerned with 
the health problems of American Indians. Information furnished by our 
affiliated associations which are concerned with this problem indicate continued 
progress by the program of the Division of Indian Health, PHS. We believe 
that a good start has been made, but the optimum program has not yet been 
evolved. 

The House in passing H. R. 6287 voted to reduce the budget request for Indian 
health activities a total of $3,990,000, to $40 million. The NTA does not agree 
with the wisdom of this action. There is a tremendous need for accelerated 
health activities for American Indians as has been well documented by the re- 
cently completed survey of Indian health needs. It is pointed ont in the survey 
that a high of $60 to $65 million annual appropriations will be necessary to 
alleviate these deplorable conditions and remove this disgraceful situation from 
the American scene. With the House approved 1958 appropriation of $40 mil- 
lion, there could. be no progression of these activities over the 1957 level. In 
fact, it would mean that this PHS program would be forced to operate at a level 
of proficiency almost one-half million dollars under that of 1957. We believe, 
therefore, that this is not an economical procedure with its resultant loss of 
lives and well-being and precious time through interruption of carefully planned 
acceleration. The NTA, therefore, urgently requests that the Senate approve the 
full budget request of $43,990,000 for the 1958 Indian health activities pro- 
gram. 

In respect to the request for “Construction of Indian health facilities,’ the 
NTA shares the concern of the House Appropriations Committee over the lack 
of progress made by the PHS in this area. Funds previously provided by the 
Congress for several desperately needed hospitals, as well as equally needed clin- 
ics, remain unobligated. Last year this association made an unsuccessful re- 
quest for additional funds for personnel quarters. Without bare living essen- 
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tials, doctors and nurses and other health personnel cannot be expected to live 
in these remote areas. In this phase, too, there has been a lack of progress. 

The NTA has made strong representations to the PHS urging immediate rec- 
tification of these conditions within the limits provided by former appropriation 
of the Congress. We agree with the action of the House in reducing this budget 
request and respectfully ask that the Senate approve an appropriation of $3,096,- 
000 for this item. We further request that the language added by the House 
relating to expenditures of these appropriations through the Department of the 
Interior at the discretion of the Secretary, Health, Education, and Welfare, be 
approved by the Senate. 

The National Tuberculosis Association sincerely appreciates this opportunity 
of presenting to this committee the opinions of the voluntary tuberculosis 
organization. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL BUDGET 


Senator Hix. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Srockien. My name is Joseph B. Stocklen. I am a doctor of 
medicine living in Cleveland, Ohio. My official position is the tuber- 
culosis control officer for Cuyahoga County. However, I come here 
today as a member of the board of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and to express their views on some of the problems of budget 
relating to tuberculosis control programs. 

There are three areas in which I would like to—— 

Senator Hiri. Excuse me one minute, Doctor. 

We are very happy to have with us the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. 
Bartlett. Will you come up and have a seat at the table? As soon 
as Dr. Stocklen is through with his testimony, we would be delighted 
to have you make any statement you see fit, sir. 

Delegate Barrietr. Thank you. I am in no hurry at all. 

Senator Hm. All right, Doctor. 

Dr. Srockien. There are three areas I would like to cover. I will 
try to be brief about this, Senator, and I will not read my statement. 


INSTITUTE ON ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


The first area is the Institute on Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
for which a budget of $17,400,000 has been asked. 

The tuberculosis association is interested in all health problems 
but, of course, particularly tuberculosis, and we are particularly in- 
terested in this because most of the money for the basic research on 
the tubercle bacillus comes from this fund, this Institute on Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. 

I think two of the other witnesses, Senator, will go into that in 
more detail. I will leave that by saying the National Tuberculosis 
Association supports this budget of $17,400,000. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TUBERCOLOSIS PROGRAM 


The tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service will consist 
of grants and of direct operations. A sum of $7 million is being 
asked for this coming year. That is an increase of $340,000 over 
1957. Now, part of this is due to mandatory civil service increases, 
and the rest 1s to conduct studies on the preventive use of isoniazid. 
I think you know the best drug we have for treating tuberculosis today 
is isoniazid. 
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PROBLEM OF AIRBORNE DISEASES 


It has been extremely effective, but no one knows whether this drug 
actually would prevent tuberculosis. The airborne diseases are the 
most difficult of all diseases to prevent. In typhoid fever you can 
sterilize, you can pasteurize the milk, chlorinate the water, and pretty 
much control the vector. But in the case of tuberculosis we cannot 
sterilize the air we breathe, and so we must use some other method 
to develop a preventive program. 

If we could find a good vaccine or a good drug that would do this, 
it would lead us a long way toward control. In the past we have spent 
a good deal of time just actually trying to heal people who have tuber- 
culosis. We have gotten to the phase now where we must develop a 
preventive program so we can maintain the gains we have held so far. 

Senator Hiri. You recall, sir, this committee in the last Congress 
provided funds for further study of the isoniazid. 

Dr. SrocxiEeNn. Yes,sir. We were very happy—— 

Senator Hirt. We also provided funds for the study of the 
British BCG. 

Dr. Srocxten. That is right, sir. We are very happv about that. 
Those studies, I am sure you know, Senator, are going forward. 

Senator Hm. Yes. 

Dr. Stockten. But, of course, they will take some time. A project 
of that sort is going to involve many thousands of people, and it will 
take some time to complete it. 

Senator Tre. Have any results developed to date? 


SERUMS AND VACCINES 


Dr. Stockiten. We have none. We expect some early results, Sen- 
ator, on a study which is being done on prophylaxis used to prevent 
meningitis in children. The study should be completed in the fall, I 
am told. It has been going on for 2% years. This length of time was 
necessary in order to get enough people into the study to come to some 
conclusive results. 

The next section I would 

Senator Ture. Before we leave this subject, have you any ideas on 
vaccination? Is there any development that promises that a vaccina- 
tion will be possible in the future? 

Dr. Srocxten. Senator, there is today a person here who knows 
much, much more about that—Dr. Dubos. Would you mind asking 
him? Tamsure he can give you the information. 

Senator Hitz. We will have Dr. Dubos a little later. 

Senator Tyr. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. StocKLtEN. Were there any more questions on this? 

Senator Toye. None. 





INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Srockiten. The next is the Indian health activities. In the 
past 2 years the Public Health Service has been in charge of the In- 
dian health activities. We have been very pleased to see the support 
that Congress has given, the recognition they have given it. There 
was a deplorable health situation among these people, and there have 
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been very, very definite increases in appropriations, and we believe 
the program is going forward. 

In 1956 the budget was $33,800,000. In 1957 it was $38,700,000. In 
1958 request was made for $43 990,000. However, the Honse Appro- 
priations Committee reduced that to $40 million. 

This is an expanding program. As we now understand it, the 
Public Health Service is running at better than $40 million. They 
are running an operating rate about $4014 million, because their pro- 
gram has been expanded. Therefore, if this additional appropriation 
is not granted, actually it will mean a cutback, some cutback, in the 
Indian health program. 

The Public Health Service has made a survey at the request of 
the House Appropriations Committee, and it is estimated that the 
eventual need for these Indian health facilities, until the health of 
the Indians is corrected, will be between 60 and 65 million dollars. 
We sincerely hope that it will be possible for the full appropriation 
of $43 million to be granted. And that is suported by the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


The next item is “Construction of Indian health facilities.” That 
was reduced from $5,800,000 to $3,096,000 in the House. We agreed 
to that, because there are $7 million of unencumbered funds not 
spent on construction facilities. 

I have seen where these facilities are needed very badly. I am 
sorry ay more progress was not made. However, we do not feel 
that we can ask a more money when they didn’t spend the money 
they had last year. But we do hope this $3,096,000 which was given 
by the House will be continued, because these people desperately “need 
additional health facilities. 

I think that is my testimony, sir. If you have any questions I 
would be glad to answer them. 

Senator Hitt. Questions, Senator Thye ? 

Senator Taye. None. 

Senator Hiti. Doctor, we appreciate your appearance. We ap- 
preciate this testimony very, very much 

Dr. Srockien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye. 

Senator Hitt. And the committee will consider very, very care- 
fully what you have said. Weare always glad to have vou here. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR ERVIN 


Senator Hitz. I have received a letter from Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina, with which he enclosed a message to him from Dr. Charles D. 
EKatman, president of the North Carolina Tuberculosis Association, 
urging the restoration of the appropriation for Indian health activi- 
ties to $43,990,000. I shall place both of these letters in the record 
for the information of the committee and the Senate. 


91359—57- 67 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
May 6, 1957. 
Hon. LisTER HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hitt: I am enclosing a letter received from Dr. Charles D. 
Batman, president, North Carolina Tuberculosis Association, urging the restora 
tion of the appropriation for Indian health activities to $43,990,000. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. HRvin, Jr. 


NORTH CAROLINA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, INC,, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 2, 1957. 
Hon. Sam J. ERvIN, 
U ‘nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Ervin: I am writing in reference to the 1958 Indian Appropriation 
to urge your consideration for support in restoring $3,990,000 under the item 
“Program activities” to bring the total appropriation for Indian health activities 
to $43,990,000. It is our understanding that the original requested appropriation 
has been cut by the House of Representatives, and we would appreciate your 
transmitting our views to Senator Lister Hill, chairman of Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates have been concerned 
with legislation for Indians for a number of years and have supported appro- 
priating bills intended to alleviate deplorable conditions among the Indians 
which are conducive to the spread of tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is most preva- 
lent in the lower economic strata. Crowded living, poor nutrition, and non- 
observance of basic sanitary procedures are important factors which contribute 
to the tuberculosis problem. All these factors are found among the Indians. 
A major problem in the overall health picture of the Indians is gastrointestinal 
diseases, including dysentery and diarrhea. Prolonged diarrhea or dysentery 
results in malnutrition, if not in death, and malnutrition notoriously reduces 
resistance to tuberculosis, as well as to certain other diseases. The incidence 
of gastrointestinal diseases varies from 4 to 12 times higher among Indians 
compared with the general popuiation. 

Since tuberculosis is no respector of county or State boundaries and since 
there are Indian populations in North Carolina, I hope you will give your con- 
sideration to this request. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. CHARLES D. EATMAN, 
President. 
Pusiic Heatru Service 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


HEALTH OF ALASKAN NATIVES 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Bartlett, we welcome you here, sir. We are glad 
to have you. We will be delighted to have you make any statement 
you see fit. 

Delegate Barrierr. | am very happy to have the opportunity to 
appear before you, Senators. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, a Delegate in the Congress from the 
Territory of Alaska. I do not have a prepared statement. 

I might say the appropriation requests in this act relating to Alaska 
are broken down into two categories; one is for the health of the 
Alaskan natives, as we term them. The item for their health needs is 
included in the general appropriation request for the entire country. 
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And on account of reductions made in the House, the Alaska estimates 
are pared from the budget requests by something over $900,000. 

Now, a good part of that money is used in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in Alaska. That will be, over the years immediately ahead, 
a diminishing item in the appropriation request. It is my view that 
one of the most dramatic chapters in medical history has been writ- 
ten in Alaska in the last 10 years thanks to the action of Congress 
and more specifically to the action of the Appropriations Committees. 

When I came down here in 1945 I had been president of the Alaska 
Tuberculosis Association. Tuberculosis was rampant. I think that 
the incidence there was higher than anywhere else in the world, Noth- 
ing was being done about it. There were less than a hundred general 
hospital beds dedicated to the care of the tuberculous in the entire 
Territory, a fifth as big as the United States. 


PROGRESS IN CARE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Now we have several hospitals. The problem is being conquered. 
And in 10 years I think that we will have won a very substantial 
victory. Indeed, we have won it already. 

There is an imperative need during the next decade to carry on this 
very fruitful work, and I would hope all the money required for the 
operation of those hospitals would be provided by the committee, and 
I know it will be, because in the past you have been most sympathetic. 

Senator Hitt. How did the House treat you ? 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Delegate Barterr. They treated us, I must say, very well. The 
cut that will be applied to Alaska in the general appropriation re- 
quest is on the order of $922,000. Now, just ‘how much that reduction 
is going to impair the operations during the next fiscal year I cannot 
say. That item is for the operation of Government and non-Gov- 
ment hospitals, preventive health programs, and program direction. 
And as I take it that the appropriation request was based on reality, 
it would be my hope, of course, it would be allowed in the aggregate. 


ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Then there is the item, general also, to be made to Alaska after the 
act is signed into law, for ‘construction purposes. Alaska would have 
received according to the budget request something more than $550,- 
000 allowed by the House. Tam especially concerned by two things 
there, one for clinic facilities at Gambell and another for the same 
purpose at Savoonga. Both those communities are Eskimo villages 
on St. Lawrence Island, and they are badly in need of better medical 
facilities. The item is relatively small, $60,000 in the aggregate. 

Senator Tryr. If I may interrupt, where are they eared for now / 

Delegate Bartiert. They are not cared for. That is the trouble. 
There is an awful lot of disease there on that big island, Senator, 
act is signed into law, for construction purposes, Alaska would have 
some Air Force installations there. And the Arctic Research Insti- 
tute has found some strange and new diseases that we previously 
didn’t know existed in Alaska, and some of them seem to be centered 
on that very island. 
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It is my personal belief, and obviously the belief of the Department, 
that if we could get some clinics over there they would perform a most 
useful purpose at small cost. 


Senator Ture. The nature of the disease affects what part of the 
body ? 


UNFAMILIAR DISEASES 


Delegate Barrierr. Well, I wish I had a medical degree now. The 
fish, for example, the w alrus, other marine life and animals which 
the people eat, which they depend upon very largely for food, are 
found to be infested by strange parasites of one kind or another, and 
some of the discoveries are relatively new. Added medical research 
will have to be done to discover cures for that, of course. But with 
the presence of clinics there—— 

Senator Tuyr. It is transmitted then to the person that consumes 
that fish or the walrus? 

Delegate Bartierr. That is right. And some of the animals, too, 
on the mainland. And it has created quite a little concern. 

Senator Ture. It is not so much the research in the question of the 
human being as it is the fish life, the marine life? 

Delegate Bartierr. That is true. That work is going forward 
very actively now under the direction of the Arctic Health Research 
Center at Anchorage. 

What needs to be done in a general way—and this does not apply 
only to that sort of thing but to other epidemic diseases, measles and 
that sort of thing that hit the Eskimo children pretty hard—ts that 
through the employment of these clinical facilities a start can be 
made in promoting better health among these Eskimos. Obviously 


it is a very small sum of money comparativ ely, and I hope that might 
be allowed. 


HOUSING UNITS NEEDED 


There are other requests for housing units in various installations 
throughout Alaska in the amount of $520,000 which were deleted 
by the House for reasons, I guess, associated with the general slow- 
down of construction work throughout the country. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


Then there is another bracket relating to Alaska concerned with 
direct appropriations. One is an appropriation for this very Arctic 
Health Research Center of which I have spoken previously. I had 
one of the most thrilling days of my life when I went into that center 
a couple of years ago and saw what they were doing there and saw 
what they hoped to do in the future. 

We have there one of the most dedicated groups of scientists that 
we could find anywhere in this country, people who are willing to 


go out into the wilderness, into the Arctic, and work long hours, 


long weeks without any regard for the time clock in this fascinating 
new field. And it would be my hope that members of this committee 
might have an opportunity sometime to go to Anchorage and see the 
quality and quantity of work that is being undertaken and performed 
there. It is very rewarding. 
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That item is m the amount of $411,000. It was allowed by the 
House. 

Administration is on the order of $55,000. That, too, was allowed 
in the aggregate by the House. 

Then there is a technical-assistance program, cooperative between 
the Public Health Service and the Alaska Department of Health, 
$60,000. 

Then there is a supplement for the territorial health program on 
the order of $638,000. 

All of those were allowed by the House, too. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


And then there is a new item, mental health, in the sum of $1 mil- 
lion, likewise allowed by the House. You probably are familiar with 
that program because it was only last year that the Congress passed 


the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 

Delegate Barrierr. And this is a grant-in-aid program, a million 
dollars - for each of the first 2 years, diminishing at the rate of $200,000 


a biennium thereafter until at the end of 10 years the Territory will 
bear the entire cost of the program. 


Senator Hint. A million dollars is the full amount authorized by 
the act, as I recall. 

Delegate Barrierr. That is right. And that was approved by the 
House. And 2 years from now you will be asked for $800,000, and 
so on until at the end of 10 years no money request will be made. 

There is, of course, additionally, $614 million authorized for the 
construction of mental health facilities in the Territory. That re- 
quest is not before you now, though. 

I do not know of any dollars that have been spent in Alaska by 
the Federal Government that have been more usefully employed than 
those for the health of our people. Of course, about 35,000 of Alaska’s 
approximately 200,000 people are Indians or Aleuts or Eskimos, and 
the Federal Government with respect to them bears naturally a 
particular responsibility. 

Thank you very, very much for giving me this opportunity to 
appear. 

Senator Hier. Thank you. It was very nice to have you with us. 
Come any time. 

Delegate Barrterr. Thank you. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WALSH McDERMOTT, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK; AND DR. RENE J. 
DUBOS, ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Senator Hitz. Dr. McDermott, we are glad to have you here, sir. 
And Dr. Dubos. Would you come around, sir? 


All right. You gentlemen may proceed now in your own way. 
We are glad to have you with us. 
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PREPARED STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATION FOR INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES BY Dr. WatsH McDermort, LIVINGSTON FARRAND PROFESSOR 
AND CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT OF PusLIC HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, 
THE New YorK Hospirat-CorNevtt. MEDICAL CENTER, AND MEMBER, NATIONAL 
Apvisory HEALTH COUNCIL 


This is a plan in support of an increase in the appropriation for the Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases of the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda. The increase requested is the sum of $4,101,000 recommended in the 
budget estimate and approved by the House. 

Unlike the other Institutes, the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases has 
the responsibility for a wide range of diseases, each one of which constitutes in 
its own right a major public health problem. As the committee knows, the 
range goes all the way from the troubling, but nonserious colds and respiratory 
infections, through such serious diseases as pneumonia, tuberculosis, and hepatitis 
(jaundice) to the postoperative infections which frequently compromise the 
gains attained by modern surgical procedures. The many disabling and crippling 
diseases of allergy and the parasitic diseases so important in our tropical 
areas are likewise a responsibility of this Institute. Like the other Institutes, 
the research effort in this wide field of diseases is conducted both in the 
intramural program at Bethesda and through grants to research scientists in the 
universities and other nonprofit research laboratories throughout the entire 
country. In a very real sense, the research conducted in these laboratories rep- 
resents a program which “backs up” the programs from some of the other major 
programs such as those in heart and cancer. For, in order to keep the advances 
made in these other fields, it is necessary to have an increased fund of information 
on how to strengthen the bodily defenses against infection and how to develop 
and use new drugs for their treatment. It is a most distressing thing to see ¢ 
real therapeutic advance made in, say, cardiac surgery, or in the treatment of a 
blood disorder only to see the patient die of an infection to which such procedures 
frequently make people more liable. 

Until last year this major area in our medical research field was not getting 
major support. Because of this lag in attaining balance in the medical research 
picture as a whole, there was a very large backlog of highly recommended re- 
search projects which could not be supported. The substantial increase in the ap- 
propriation made last year was an enormous help in getting this major area of 
research back in balance with the total health program of the Nation. Because 
of the long previous lag in support, however, even the substantial increase was 
not enough to support all of the projects with high scientific approval and by 
the time the year was two-thirds over, virtually no new projects at all could be 
supported. It is in recognition of this situation that the plea is made at this 
time that the appropriation increase approved by the House should receive Senate 
approval. 

It should be emphasized that both the study sections and the council concerned 
with this field are charged with making their recommendations without knowledge 
of and without reference to the amount of money which may be made available 
in the fiscal year in question. The two groups simply record judgments in the 
order of priority on the scientific merits and the wisdom of initiating a particular 
proposed research project. 

In the 1956-57 fiscal year there was available for the extramural program 
in allergy and infectious diseases, the sum of $8,065,000 for the support of projects 
already in operation and to initiate new research. 

At the 3 council meetings concerned, the total sum of the projects which 
received approval was $10,465,000 of which $8,350,000 was for new research. 

The $10,465,000 in approved projects represents $2,400,000 more than could be 
paid either from the 1957 appropriation or from the 1958 appropriation assuming 
it remained unchanged. 

This $2,400,000 in approved but unpaid projects represents approximately 200 
applications from research scientists in different laboratories throughout the 
entire country. 

I have reviewed a number of these approved but unpaid projects and can 
attest that they are concerned with important segments of the field of allergy 
and infectious diseases and are proposed by first class investigators. 
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If the rate of Council approval for fiscal 1958 equals but does not exceed the 
rate for fiscal 1957, there will be an additional 200 such projects or a total of 
400 research projects which will have received approval but for which no funds 
will be available. 

On the basis of recent experience, therefore, the total budgetary increase 
needed during fiscal 1958 would be approximately $4,800,000 for the extramural 
grants program. Whereas the increase approved by the House for the extra- 
mural program would not completely meet this very real need, it would make 
it possible to start the projects with the very highest priority. 


1957 appropriation for extramural grants__.___---__._-.--...---._-_ $8, 065, 000 
1957 scientific approval for extramural grants_.__.____-_.-----_~_-~~~ 10, 465, 000 
1957 scientific approval which cannot be paid (approximately 200 

en te Do seecneteensnhoviienintetvsanhe> eicaiiucliiiatict aaa ata aa e 2, 400, 000 
1958 estimate of additional approvals which cannot be paid (ap- 

PROS GALTY | QO OIC Y nn scamchumniur nuances oacemer mamas agieedonl 2, 400, 000 
Total scientifically approved but unpaid projects for fiscal 1958____- 4, 800, 000 


The diseases of allergy and infection do not represent a “stepchild” field in 
terms of research interest in the medical sciences. On the contrary, there are 
large numbers of young men and women who are most anxious to become research 
scientists in this field, yet it has not been possible to provide the support neces- 
sary for a satisfactory traineeship program in this broad area. The head of any 
of the leading research laboratories in the country in this field would have right 
now anywhere from 2 to 5 highly qualified young men or young women who are 
anxious to enter into a training career in the field of allergy or infections, yet 
this cannot be done for lack of funds. It is for this reason that the item of 
$650,000 approved by the House for the traineeship program is so particularly 
important. 

Because of the wide number of different diseases covered by the Institute’s 
program, there is no single national voluntary organization to speak for this 
Institute. Beginning last year, however, some 10 national societies including 
large voluntary lay and medical organizations which have an interest in various 
aspects of the field have joined with us in making a plea for the greater support 
of this Institute. 

In my capacity as head of a large university department of public health 
and as a member of the National Advisory Health Council, I am not concerned 
exclusively with this field of allergy and infectious diseases, but rather with 
the health picture as a whole. It is from that background that I have come 
to hold the conviction that the allergy and infectious diseases field represents 1 
of the 3 of 4 major areas in our health-research program and I strongly urge 
that the appropriation increase approved by the House for the Institute of Al- 
lergy and Infectious Diseases receive approval in the Senate. 


STATEMENT IN SuPPORT OF APPROPRIATION FOR INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFEC- 
TIoUS DISEASES BY Dr. RENE J. Dusos, CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT OF PATHOL- 
OGY AND BACTERIOLOGY, ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH ; MEM- 
BER, NATIONAL ApvisorY Boarp, INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS D1s- 
EASES ; MEMBER NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


This is a plea in support of an increase in the appropriation for the Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases of the National Institutes of Health in 
Lethesda. The amount requested is the sum of $4,101,000 recommended in the 
budget estimate and approved by the House. 

As the committee knows, the mortality caused by infectious diseases has 
greatly decreased during the past few years. For this reason, there has been a 
tendency to think that the problems of infection were no longer important and 
this belief has led to a relative neglect of this field of medical science. It has 
now become obvious, however, that while we know a great deal concerning 
methods for the prevention of death from infection, we have not made mueh 
progress toward preventing disease caused by infection. Indeed, it is a well- 
established fact that infectious diseases account for the largest percentage of 
absenteeism from industry and from school, as well as from training in the 
Armed Forces. Similarly, allergic diseases rarely cause death but handicap 
severely a large number of persons in this country. In other words, while infec- 
tion and allergy are not among the leading causes of death, they are of enormous 
economic importance and are responsible for much human suffering. 
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Until last year the fields of infection and allergy were not receiving much 
financial support. Fortunately the funds appropriated by Congress last year 
have permitted a significant increase in the intramural and extramural research 
programs of the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. Many new projects 
ef great practical importance have been activated this year. Most of them are 
focused on acquiring the type of knowledge which is needed for the develop- 
ment of public health and vaccination techniques. It is legitimate to believe 
that this knowledge will lead to some form of partial control of infectious and 
allergic diseases in the future. For the first time it has also proved possible 
to organize centers for the scientific study of allergic conditions. Interestingly 
enough, several of the leading American medical schools began organizing inde- 
pendent departments of allergy as soon as supplementary funds became avail- 
able for this purpose. 

It is worth emphasizing that many experienced medical scientists expressed 
eagerness and proved ready to reorient their research projects toward the study 
of infectious and allergic diseases when it became apparent that support would 
be available for research in this important area of health. Indeed, there are 
definite indications that the numbers of applications for research grants in this 
area will continue to increase—evidence of the fact that many problems of prac- 
tical importance remain to be solved. 

It is becoming clear also that many young men and women having received 
advanced training in medicine and laboratory sciences are eager to enter the 
fields of infection and allergy. Yet many of them cannot see their way to doing 
so for lack of funds. For this reason, the item of $650,000 approved by the House 
for the traineeship program is so particularly important. 

Thanks to the action of Congress last year, research in the fields of allergy 
and infectious diseases is finally gaining momentum. It would prove very 
wasteful of money and of efforts if the program could not be continued at its 
present level and even expanded for lack of financial support. 


REQUEST FOR HOUSE ALLOWANCES 


Dr. McDermorr. For the record, I am Dr. Walsh McDermott, 
ehairman of the department of public health and preventive medicine, 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center in New York. And I 
am here with Dr. Rene J. Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
‘al Research, also of New York. 

Dr. Dubos and I are here to make pleas for the full amount of the 
House appropriation for the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases. Before going into that, however, Mr. C ‘hairman. I would like 
to strongly endorse “what Dr. Stocklen said earlier about the job the 
Public Health Service is doing in Indian health. 


RESEARCH ON INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAMS 


It so happens that I am very active in Indian health, spending about 
every fifth or sixth week right out in the heart of the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, so, although I work on the East River, I am in a position to know 
about Indian health, and I am very much impressed by the job that 
is being done there. 

As I said, Dr. Dubos——— 

Senator Hitz. Are you out there because of clinical facilities or 
because you are interested in the health of the Indians? 

Dr. McDermorr. We are conducting a research program in how to 
deliver health services in such a situation. 

Senator Hix. Yes. 

Dr. McDermorr. Incidentally, our program is supported not only 
by the Public Health Service and by the university but also by the 


Navaho Tribe who have made a considerable financial contribution 
to it. 





ee 
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But this morning Dr. Dubos and I are here, as [ said, to make a plea 
for the full House appropriation for the Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. As the committee knows, this Institute covers a 
very wide range of diseases, all the way from those of aller gy through- 
out all the various factions. 

In the past, up until last year, this very major health program had 
not been getting what we considered to be adequate support. Last 
year the Congress—and largely I might say as the action of this 
committee—rectified that situation and ‘put the program into a reason- 
ably good shape. Because of the fact, however, that there had been 
the long years of low support, the Institute ran out of funds during 
the year, not for their own intramural operation but for their outside 

research program, and again found themselves in a situation where 
they were lacking funds. 

This would be, however, very considerably corrected if the amount 
approved by the House went all the way through and was approved 
by the Senate. 

EXAMPLE OF INSTITUTE’S RESEARCH 


I thought, Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate this morning to 
simply choose one item of ongoing research being conducted under 
this program and mention how it is going as an example of several 
things in connection with this program n of the Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. 

The particular piece of research has to do with a drug which was 
developed as a possible drug for use in tuberculosis. The s story begins 
with the development in the laboratories of industry, in the U pjohn 
Pharmaceutical firm, of a drug which they thought might be of value 
in tuberculosis. 

They tested it, made some tests in animals, and got hold of us. With 
concurrent work, it was established that the drug was nontoxic. 

We took the drug, to show it could be used in human beings, that 
it could be tolerated by human beings. And we were all set for the 
major test, namely, was the drug of any value in the treatment of 
tuberculosis ? 

We tried the drug out in appropriate circumstances and discovered 
that used alone, which was the easiest way and the quickest way. to 
test the drug, it really had very little demonstrable effects. At that 
point, in the normal course of things, the drug would have been 
junked and some years’ or 2 years’ work on the part of some 10 or 12 
scientists would have been one of those blind alleys which so fre- 
quently occur in medical research and nobody ever hears about. 

The point of the story is that it so happened that in addition to 
testing the drug this way we happened to include it in a program of 
basic research which was going on in a study of the mechanics of hew 
any drug acts in any infection. In the inclusion of the drug in this, 
some very interesting things came out, and as a result of them the 
program was temporarily at least revived, and it is possible that a 
very valuable agent may be found. 

The way this was done 

Senator Hitt. You really have hopes for it now / 
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TECHNIQUE OF COUNTING BACILLI 


Dr. McDermorr. Yes, sir. Yes, we have hopes for it now. 

The way this was done is by a technique which was developed in 
Dr. Dubos’ laboratory, which has to do with actually taking a census 
of the number of tubercle bacilli in the organs of mice. One infects 
very large numbers of mice and then puts them in appropriate ex- 
per ‘imental groups, does various things to them—drugs, vaccines, and 
this sort of thing—and is able to measure, by taking the census of 
how many tubercle bacilli there are at various weeks or days or 
months, whether what one is doing is leading to a wild increase in 
the tubercle bacilli, a wild decrease, or keeping them constant. And 
the results come out, Mr. Chairman, just in the form of census curves 
over a period. 

This is a period of approximately 3 months (indicating). 

This technique is an extremely tedious one which requires a great 
many people to do and much apparatus, and it is not the sort of 
thing one could use for an ordinary screening thing in indust 

The particular tissue that I wish to show here is the spleen of the 
mouse, the glandular tissue which is the tissue where it is the hardest 
to eradicate tubercle bacilli or to get them out from there. And in 
the untreated animal one sees in the beginning the population goes 
up for a while, falls a little bit, and then remains constant. With 
the ordinary antituberculous drugs—this is one in here—and these 
lindicatitiey are all the most powerful ones put together—one can 
see that week after week, month after month, although one lowers 
the population of tubercle bacilli, one never completely rids the 
animal of the bacilli. With a number of different drugs and drug 
combinations—in fact, with but one exception—that is what hap- 
pens. The bacilli multiply and stay constant without drugs. With 
drugs they fall down but still persist month after month. 

There was one drug combination which resulted in a complete fall- 
ing away of the bacilli and their vanishing. Unfortunately—because 
that, of course, is the great goal of all—that particular drug was a 
little bit too toxic. 





CLINICAL TRIALS OF DRUGS INSUFFICIENT 


That is the background of this experimental program when the 
particular drug I am now talking about came into it, named strep- 
tovaricin. And these are the experiments with this drug, which as 
I said would have been discarded on the basis of clinical trial alone, 
would not have been very promising. 

In these experiments one can see that again in the untreated animal 
the population goes up, stays constant. With isoniazid, which is this 
one [indicating], the common drug, it falls and stays constant there. 
Now, with this drug, streptovaricin, used alone, the drug was not very 
valuable during the first 2 months of treatment. Indeed, it behaved 
in much the same way that it did in the humans. It had very little 
forcefulness. Yet, strangely enough, in the latter 2 months, the drug 
began to show a great deal of effect. And the most important thing 

yas that when used together with the isoniazid, which is the way it 
would be used in the ‘field, by mouth, the drug showed that same 
phenomenon of a rapid disappearance and falling away of the bacilli. 
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NEED FOR BASIC LABORATORY TESTS 


So we got these results from the basic laboratory story at a time 
when the results in the humans had not looked too good but gave 
everybody a chance to see that a drug which might be better in the 
second 2 months than the first and which acted in the animals very 
beautifully with the isoniazid might be very, very much worthwhile, 
and a potentially very valuable compound might have been lost had 
it not been for this. 

So this represents an example of how a program in basic research 
can, when one least expects it, give rise to a practical answer and pos- 
sibly save a program which had, up until that time, proved fruitless. 
Now, there are many other things having to do with this institute. 

Senator Hitt. You have to have a good deal of determination in this 
matter of research? You have to stick to it? 


COOPERATIVE APPROACH 


Dr. McDrrmorr. You do. You have to stick to it. Of course, we 
do not know whether in the long run this will prove itself or not, but 
it does represent an example of a university, industry, and the In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases all working together, and 
also the National Tuberculosis Association, which puts money into 
this program. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. As I said, 
we are here to plead for the full amount approved by the House. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Dubos, would you like to say something? 


FUND FOR VIRUS RESEARCH 


Dr. Dusos. Well, if I may take from Dr. McDermott’s presenta- 
tion—but, first, for the sake of the record, my name is Rene J. Dubos. 
I am a member of the Rockefeller Institute. I am a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the Institute for Allergy and Infectious Diseases. And, in 
fact, I will take advantage of my association with the Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases to give you a sort of progress report 
concerning what has been done with the increased funds that were 
appropriated to the Institute last year. 

First of all, very briefly, just for the sake of completeness, I shall 
mention that lines of work that were aiready being developed could be 
speeded up a great deal through appropriating more funds to virus 
research. As you know, virus research has always been popular, so 
it was not lacking in funds. But, last year, 2 or 3 institutes could be 
established that will certainly advance this line of work. 


INSECTS OF PACIFIC AREA 


Now, another line of work that was developed last year is one which 
at first sight appears somewhat remote from disease. It has to do with 
the study of insects of the Pacific area. Now, as you know, many of 
the tropical diseases are transmitted through insects, and yet one 
knows very little about insect life in the whole Polynesian area. But, 
last year, a large grant was given to an entomologist in Honolulu 
who is making a complete survey of all the insects of the Polynesian 
Islands. 
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PROGRESS IN ALLERGY FIELD 


Now I am coming to an item, allergy, in which really the progress 
has been phenomenal, thanks to the congressional support given to 
the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases last year ; namely, the 
field of allergy. As you may know, all in all, there has never been any 
systematic study of allergy in medical schools in this country. That 
sounds a bit shocking, but it is a real fact. 

Senator Hix. Doctor, excuse me 1 minute. This committee will 
have to recess for the funeral services of the late Senator McCarthy 
on the floor of the Senate. We will stand in recess until those ex- 
ercises are over with. They will be, I understand, about 30 minutes 
or maybe a little longer, and at that time we will be delighted to 
have you go forward with your statement. And you, Dr. McDermott, 
may add anything you wish. And we will go right on with the other 
witnesses at the conclusion of your testimony. 

The committee will now stand in recess, then, until the exercises are 
over, which I understand will be about 30. or 40 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 10:55 a. m., the committee recessed, and reconvened 
at 11:30 a. m.) 

Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly resume its sessions. 

Dr. Dubos, you were making an interesting statement at the time 
we recessed. We will be glad to have you continue. 

Dr. Dusos. I think I shall move on now to another aspect of the 
activities supported by the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases; namely, allergy. 


NO ORGANIZED PROGRAM IN CLINICAL ALLERGY 


Now, as you certainly know, Congress instructed last year that 
added effort be put on the field of aller gy, and, as a result, the In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases began a review of what is 
going on in the field of aller gy in this country, and it was discov- 
ered that none of the medical schools had an adequate organized 
program in clinical allergy. 

It was for this reason efforts were made to see whether some of the 
leading medical schools would be willing to organize programs in 
which laboratory research in allergy would be coordinated with elin- 
ical observations within the depar tment of medicine. 

At the present time, at least four leading medical schools have be- 
come involved in such a program with support from the extramural 
program of the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. As far 
as I remember, those schools are Harvard, Tufts, Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, and Hopkins University Medical School. 


OBJECTIONS TO ANTITUBERCULOSIS VACCINATION 


Now, the fourth problem that I shall mention is vaccination against 
tuberculosis. Here again we have been instructed last year to try to 
emphasize studies directed toward the possibility of creating immun- 
ity against tuberculosis by vaccination. 

As the committee knows, at the present time there is only one tech- 
nique which has been widely used and concerning which there is some 
clinical evidence; namely, vaccination with BC G. But, in this coun- 
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try, for reasons that I outlined before the committee last year, there 
have been definite objections against the use of BCG. One of them 
is that the vaccine contains living bacteria, and no one in this coun- 
try likes to inject living bacteria or viruses into a human being. 

One of the other objections is that there is not at the present time 
any adequate technique of standardization of BCG, so that the pub- 
lic-health bodies are reluctant to allow release on the market of a 
product ‘for which there is no adequate technique of standardization. 

On the other hand, there are indications that one can obtain im- 
munity against tuberculosis by vaccinating with a substance derived 
from, extracted from killed tubercle bacilli. If this could be done, 
that would do away, of course, with most of the objections against 
BCG. 


VACCINE OF KILLED BACILLI 


Having this in view, the officers of the Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases organized a few months ago a meeting in Wash- 
ington, at Bethesda, a meting of 7 or § investigators from different 
parts of the country who might become interested in undertaking 
studies toward the preparation of a vaccine made of killed bacilli. 
This meeting was highly successful. I attended it, as well as a num- 
ber of my colle: agues. It served to formulate the technical difficul- 
ties of the program, but also it resulted in several groups of investi- 
gators in Chicago, in Wisconsin, in New York to undertake a pro- 
gram of study from which I think one might hope that within not 
too long a time there will come a product that can be used for vac- 
cination against tuberculosis. 


PROBLEM OF ANIMAL HOUSING 


May I say in passing that this problem illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties that Dr. Coggeshall and Dean Hinsey discussed this morn- 
ing. If you want to organize a program of vaccination against it, 
natur: uly you have to house large numbers of animals. Moreover, 
you have to house them very long veriods of time, because tuber- 
culosis is a chronic, slow-progressing oie 

As soon as you do that, you are faced with problems of building 
animal houses, animal quarters, supporting these animal quarters. 
And the question of hidden costs to the medical schools becomes one 
really very great. 

Dr. McDermott and I are well familiar with this, because we have 
tried during the past 2 years to organize this program of vaccina- 
tion, and we know how costly it is to Cornell University to reequip 
the buildings so as to permit housing of animals. 

But in any case, there is no doubt that the program of vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis is underway, and within 2 years I believe 
some 4 or 5 groups throughout the country will be actively engaged 
in it. 

So that in conclusion I will now pass on to two other lines that 
have been talked about that demand investigation that will cost 


money, so that in the future the need of the Institute of Allergy 
and Tnfeétions Diseases might well increase. 
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BRONCHITIS FROM S8MOGS 


One of them is the problem of bronchitis, which is associated with 
smogs. Now, smog, as everyone knows, is becoming one of the 
major problems of health in’ some of our cities, and there is also 
evidence that some of the deleterious effects of smog are related to 
infection. 

Well, this is an entirely new field of investigation imposed by in- 
dustrialization of our cities and for which in the near future some 
organization will have to be set up. 


NUTRITION AND INFECTION 


Another one is the problem of nutrition and infection. Here again 
every layman is convinced, as well as every physician, that a good 
state of nutrition has an influence on susceptibility to infection, but, 
remarkably enough, no one knows anything about it. In fact, I can- 
not point to one “study in this country where this problem is being 
investigated, whereas I do know many people are eager to get into 
it, know its importance, are equipped to work in it, but the schools 
lack the funds and especially lack the buildings to do it. 

So that in my opinion, I shall make it my business to encourage 
people to work in that field, because I think it is of immense im- 
portance. But by so doing I also realize I shall put an additional 
financial burden on the requirements of the Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. 

I just wanted to prepare the committee for the development of those 
great problems which we cannot escape but for which we do not have 
at the present time an adequate setup. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hi. Anything else you want to add, Doctor? 

Dr. McDrermorrt. No, sir. 


EFFECT OF 1957 INCREASES 


Senator Hii. Your testimony this morning has been most interest- 
ing and most informative. Last year you came before us and also gave 
very interesting and challenging testimony. And you, of course, are 
familiar with the action of the committee in increasing the appropria- 
tions. 

Do you feel reasonably well satisfied with the increase this year of 
the $4,100,000? 

Dr. McDermorr. Yes. 

Senator Hii. You do? 

Dr. McDermorrt. Yes. 

Dr. Dunos. I think that this will take care of the needs this year. 
We are limited to what we can do because of lack of people now, be- 

cause I think the next duty will be traineeship support. That will 
need support. But as far as funds for research, we have about as much 
as We can use. 

Senator Hinz. You have about as much as you can economically and 
wisely use ? 

Dr. Dunos. That is what I think. 
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Dr. McDermorr. If there were any increase this year, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would be in the field of the traineeship program. 

Senator Hitt. Rather than inthe field of the research? 

Dr. McDermorrt. That is right. 

Senator Hint. You have about as much this year—you will have— 
as you can wisely use for this coming year ? 

Dr. McDermorr. Yes. 

Senator Hitt, Is that right? 

Dr. Dupos. Yes. 


Senator Hiri. Thank you, gentlemen, very, very much. 


NATIONAL PARAPLEGIA FOUNDATION 


STATEMENTS OF MORRIS G. McGEE, PRESIDENT, AND DR. L. W. 
FREEMAN, CHAIRMAN, MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hi. Mr. MeGee, president of the National Paraplegia 
Foundation, and Dr. Freeman. We are glad to have you gentlemen. 
We will be glad to have you proceed. You filed your statement? 

Mr. McGer. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own 
way, Mr. McGee. 

Mr. McGee. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, I am, for the rec- 
ord, Morris G. McGee, president of the Nationa! Paraplegia Foun- 
dation, offices at 482 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 


PARAPLEGIA 


Twelve years ago | was in the Marine Corps on a little Pacifie 
island waiting for ‘the invasion of Japan. Exactly 6 years ago today, 
as a recalled Marine officer, in the middle of one of those dirty little 
battles that were so common in Korea, I watched one of my best 
friends die and another barely alive with shrapnel through his spinal 
cord. He was a paraplegic. 

Less than a month later, on June 3, 1951, I took a Communist 
bullet through my body that destroyed my spinal cord. 1, too, was 
a paraplegic. 

Now, what does “paraplegia” mean? It means I’m trapped in my 
own body, unable to move or feel below the level of my injury. Noth- 
ing below that level works right—kidneys, bladder, bowels. If I 
happen to marry, the chances of me having children are rare. 

I was lucky. I got good care and rehabilitation through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Yet the problems of paraplegia are beyond 
rehabilitation and care. After all, there are only 6,000 veterans like 
me who are paraplegics. In some of the National Institutes of Health 
reports they estimate perhaps 125,000 paraplegics in the United 
States. 


RESEARCH THE ANSWER 


Rehabilitation will not restore any of my lost body functions. The 
only answer is research. And to discuss research I want to introduce 
Dr. L. W. Freeman, the chairman of the medical advisory commit- 
tee of the National Paraplegia Foundation. 
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Dr. Freeman. 

Senator Hitit. Dr. Freeman, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Dr. Freeman. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye, for the record I am 
professor of surgery and direc tor of the surgical experimental labo- 

ratories at the Indiana U niversity School of Medicine. 


HOPE FOR PARAPLEGICS 


There is a good deal of hope for paraplegics. Given enough time 
and money, there i is every conceivability that one day it may “be pos- 
sible for people like Morris McGee to suffer a severe spinal-cord 
injury and yet be able to recover completely. 

Until 15 or 20 years ago, if Morris McGee or any other of the per- 
haps 125,000 paraplegics in the United States were to have incurred 
u serious spinal-cord injury, it would not have been possible for 
them to have lived for more than a few years. 

Through personal experience gathered for a dozen years working 
with this type of patient, in the “Army, i in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and at my own hospital in Indiana, I have seen the progress 
made in rehabilitation processes. As a result of the strides we have 
made, through research and experience, particularly during the pe- 
riod of World War II, paraplegics can now not only be kept alive 
but can be brought to successful rehabilitation. 

In my c apacity as chairman of the medical advisory committee of 
the National Paraplegia Foundation, I have been able to discuss with 
most of the leading authorities in the various medical fields allied to 
paraplegia the probabilities. Given the proper amount of time and 
the proper amount of money, medical science could be in position to 
make even greater strides toward the solution of this problem. It is 
entirely possible that such persons incurring spinal cord injury, today 
doomed to the wheelchair for life, may one day entirely be cured. 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF REMEDIAL WORK 


Senator Tuy. If you do not mind interruption at that point, would 

that be a possibility of in some manner rejoining the spinal cord or to 

carry the nervous system around the injury and uniting it below the 
injury? Isthat the possibility ? 

Dr. Freeman. Yes,sir. I think we touch on that. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, to effect a nerve contact and to 
bypass the injury and reconstruct the nerve function ? 

Dr. Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGerr. For your information, sir, even if they discovered 
that next year or the year after it would be rather late for a person 
such as myself who has been in this condition for 6 years, 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Mr. McGee. I have lost function and muscles and everything else 
has deteriorated to such point I would not—— 

Senator Him... How old are you, sir? 

Mr. McGee. Thirty -two years old. 

Senator Ture. Youare thinking, however, of someone else ? 

Mr. McGee. Yes, sir. 

Dr. FreEeEMAN. New ones. 

Senator Ture. That is the reason you are here this morning. And 
that is why I asked the question, because I am concerned as to how 
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Members of Congress can assist in advancing research in this par- 
ticular field because of future injuries such as you suffered, sir. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH FUNDS VITAL 


Dr. Freeman. It is true that we are paying some attention today 
to this ultimate hope. It is true that we are spending money for 
research on spinal cord regeneration, for research on the possible 
means of alleviating paralysis, for research into the psychological 
and sociological aspects of severe disability—in short, for research in 
many areas relating to paraplegia. 

However, it is equally true that we have reached a stage in research 
in this field where we must increase, quickly and materially, the 
amount of funds we are devoting to this work or stand in danger of 
losing the value of the investment we have made thus far. 


AREAS OF NEED 


For example, we have succeeded in bringing about spinal cord re- 
generation in animals. We do not know why we have sueceeded. We 
must know all of the factors involved. It is perfectly clear that an- 
swers to the many problems in this one small facet of the major prob- 
lem of the paraplegic will require many brilliant workers who are free 
to pursue their courses of investigation without the necessity of finan- 
cial worries, 

As another example : One of the major difficulties of any paraplegic 
is the question of bladder control. Many paraplegics of necessity are 
given tubes, both external and internal, to make possible urine elimi- 
nation. Not one would question the concept that it would be much 
better were it not necessary to resort to these artificial measures. Re- 
search already done in this limited area, I believe, provides a partial 
answer to the question of why some paraplegics must utilize these 
artificial devices and others need not. It would be possible, I think, 
completely to eliminate the use of these devices, if more money were 
spent to build upon the information already known. 


DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING SCIENTISTS 


The fact that we are not spending sufficient funds on research in 
paraplegia and related fields has created another serious problem. 
The lack of funds has prevented numbers of young, highly-qualified 
scientists from devoting themselves: to work in our ” field. Not only 
would the increase in funds for this kind of research insure the invest- 
ment that we have made up to now but, at the same time, this kind 
of increase would stimulate additional workers. There are dozens 
of young and imaginative physicians who are today earning livings 
who should rather be working with us in the research field. There is 
no way, short of additional funds, for paraplegic research, to put these 
men into the laboratories where they belong. 

There are not enough people doing research on problems of the 
spinal cord and there are many who would be interested if they felt 
that they could launch into long-term attacks on the problem. “Most 
of the problems require many years of patient study, marked by many 
disappointments. The lack of funds for long-term study can be easily 
a deterrent to qualified individuals who presently apply themselves 
to areas where short-term results and larger gratifications are possible. 


91359—57 68 
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NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE HEAD’S OPINION 


Dr. Pearce Bailey, Director of the National Institute of N veurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness of the National Institutes of Health, in his 
foreword to the book Regeneration in the Central Nervous System has 
stated : 

The ultimate hope for these sufferers (paraplegics), therefore, lies in the possi- 
bility of creating a biological setting which would permit or stimulate regenera- 
tion in the central nervous system. And such a setting can only be created, if it 
ean be created at all, by a concerted research attack on this old problem with 
newer tools now at our command. 

Dr. Bailey continues: 


I feel convinced that the time is propitious for a professionally calculated risk 
in research on central nervous regeneration, for, though the path is beset with 
many insurmountably appearing difficulties, yet the stakes are high and they are 
human. 

My purpose in appearing before you today, gentlemen, is to reiterate 
Dr. Bailey’s words and to urge that you give serious consideration to 
finding the w ays and means through w hich additional funds can be 
devoted to research in spinal-cord regeneration and in other medical 
areas relating to paraplegia. 


LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT RKESEARCH FACILITIES 


The National Paraplegia Foundation, as a private agency devoted 
»rimarily to the gathering of funds for these purposes, is, of necessity, 
Pit in what it can accomplish. 

The National Institutes of Health, limited by space considerations, 
can internally perform only a small measure of the work that must be 
done in this field. I understand that the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases already has reached the top limit, spacewise, of the 
work it can perform within its own four walls. 

The answer to the problem must come from increased allocation of 
funds by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases for work in 
this area to projects of integrity carried on by universities, medical 
schools, hospitals, and laboratories throughout the country. 

Certainly there is no question that the careful supervision of the 
expenditure of these funds by the National Research Council would 
insure that the money would be well spent. 


FURTHER PUBLIC EDUCATION NEEDED 


Research in spinal cord injury must begin to attract more attention 
from the public, the medical profession itself, government leaders, 
and those agencies that are equipped to make a contribution toward 
progress in this field. 

It is a fact that the splendid work done in rehabilitation eclipses the 
meager progress that has been made by research simply because we 
just have not paid enough attention to research. 

I venture to say that your examination of this problem would dis- 
close that proportion: ately, J in terms of the extent of the problem in 
relation to population, far less money is being expended upon para- 
plegia than upon most of the other health problems with which we 

in medicine are fighting. 

I appreciate the opportunity given to me today to appear before 
you to bring this matter to your attention. It is true, I believe, that 
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your interest in the problem would have a marked effect upon the 
progress we can make, not only in terms of additional funds but, just 
as urgently, in terms of a greater national consciousness of para- 
plegia and a greater willingness to attack and destroy it. 


FOUNDATION'S FUNDS FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


Senator Hinu. Doctor, let me ask you this question, sir: Is the 
Foundation today able to ‘make any contributions directly for research ? 

Dr. Freeman. We have expended what moneys we have gathered 
toward fellowships. 

Senator Hint. That is for the training of scientists ? 

Dr. Freeman. Yes. These are scientists in training who work on 
problems of the spinal cord. 

Senator Hiri. Well, they are carrying on research, are they? 

Dr. Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hirt. How much are you able to give? Do you know 
the amount ¢ 

Mr. McGee. I have the figures. It is a little over $50,000 last year 
This year it should be over $100,000. 

Senator Hitt. Over $100,000% Well, now if you all had the op- 
portunity or the knowledge to work out what we might call a pro- 
gram in this matter, have you consulted with Dr. Bailey? 

Dr. Freeman. Yes. 


RECOM MENDATIONS FOR FUNDS 


Senator Hit. How much money would you recommend or suggest 
or are you in position to make such recommendation or suggestion 
this morning as to what funds should at this time go into this matter 
of research or paraplegics and what would be the nature of the pro- 
gram ? 

Dr. Freeman. One of the methods of estimating would be perhaps 
to relate some information we gathered from Dr. Bailey in regard 
to grant requests made to the National Institutes, processed through 
the National Research Council, of which in the 6-month period just 
passed there were approximately one-third of the apparently legiti- 
mate requests which were turned down. 

Senator Hitt. Because of insufficient funds ? 

Dr. Freeman. Because of insufficient funds. Some of these prob- 
lems I am sure would relate directly to paraplegics. It is a little hard 
to estimate what the demand might be in terms of how many dollars 
would be involved, but, for example, if anyone were to work with 
spinal-cord regeneration, one would be required perhaps to get some- 
where in the realm of the expenditure that is beg now made inter- 
nally at the National Institutes of Health, which we guess from the 
figures that we have is something like $300,000 a year. 

Well, obviously, that is much too heavy a type of support to try 
to place in a lot of different areas. But primarily one would think 
in terms of perhaps not more than a half dozen grants, and once the 
commitment is made that it would be backed—no results are general- 
ly forthcoming for perhaps a year and a half or 2 years. I am still 
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in the 10th year with some of my animals. So one would have to 
think in terms of some budget like $75,000 per grant in that area. 

I doubt if today one could gather up more than 3 or 4 or 5 requests 
of that type because of the deficiency of people trained in this area or 
having interest at present because of the funds situation. 

Senator Hitt. Well, you gentlemen have certainly presented the 
matter to us effectively.. Don’t you agree, Senator Thye / 

Senator Tyr. Most certainly. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PROGRESS 


Senator Hiri. And | think you might well make inquiry of Dr. 
Bailey, who is I think a very outstanding and devoted public ser- 
rant, head of the Institute, just what progress he feels is being made 
and just what progress might be made. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Freeman, does the spinal cord deteriorate below 
the injury ? 

Dr. Freeman. It does not. 

Senator Ture. It does not’? It remains alive / 

Dr. FreeMAN. Yes. You can see it right here. 

Mr. McGer. That is spasticity. I cannot control it. 

Senator Tryr. I see. It can remain alive? The cord remains 
alive? 

Dr. Freeman. It is alive but it has no control. 

Senator Ture. Because the nervous system has been damaged ¢ 

Dr. Freeman. Yes. 

Mr. McGer. It is inconvenient at times, sir. 

Senator Tiuyr. Weil, I realize, but I mean if it is a question of 
dollars and cents in the field of research, then that is where we can 
help. But we: cannot: help: as the doctor. We cannot help as the 
scientist. But we can help in trying to convince on the necessity of 
appropriations. 

Dr. Freeman. I believe Dr. Bailey would accept additional funds 
for administration to the universities and hospitals. 

Senator Hint. As I say, you gentlemen have certainly rendered a 
fine service here this morning in coming before the committee and 
presenting this challenging problem and challenging need. We will 
do all we can to meet this problem. We appreciate very, very much 
your presence here this morning. We surely do. Thank you very 
much. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. AIKEN, M. D., REPRESENTATIVE 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Senator Hm. Dr. Aiken. We are happy to have you here, sir. 
You may now proceed. 

Dr. Arxen. I have a prepared statement here which I would like 
to present. 

Senator Hini. That will appear in full in the record. 

Dr. Arxen. Thank you. I am going to stick fairly closely to it 
because I know your time is short. 

I represent the State and Territorial Health Officers Association. 
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First of all, I would like to thank the committee and its Chairman 
for the interest they are showing in the health of the people of the 
United States and for allowing me to appear before the committee 
as the representative of the association. 

I am well aware of the fact that Congress is very economy minded 
at the present time and the only logical way of saving money is, of 
course, to cut appropriations. ‘However, I feel that the old saying, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” has a very real 
financial implication to it. It would not take too much budgetary 
analysis to very definitely prove that, in view of the serious need for 
preventive services throughout the United States, any dollar which 
is invested in health will repay tenfold by preventing expensive ill- 
ness. This not only affects individuals but actually is a moneysaver 
for State and Federal Governments. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


It has been stated by a well-known public-health economist that, 
by the time a child reaches the age of 18, approximately $ $20,000 has 
been invested in him to bring him to this age level. C ertainly, it is 
uneconomical, to say the least, not to protect this investment by proper 
public health and preventive medical measures. It might be the 
opinion of some that this is largely a local and State responsibility. 
However, I believe that the Constitution implies a partnership in 
which the Federal Government has a ver y real, serious responsibility 
to the people. We cannot isolate health matters in localities or States, 
especially in view of the present world situation, without some threat 
to the country as a whole. The Federal Government. in the past and 
at present, has done much to assist in raising the standards of 
public health practice, and I think that the Government must realize 
it has become a permanent partner in this most important business. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER GRANTS-IN-AID 


I am here today largely to support the increases in general health 
grants to the States. Possibly we have talked in too broad terms in 
the past, and possibly we have forgotten the specific basic services 
about which we are talking and for which we need support. The fol- 
lowing are some of the types of activity which these general grants- 
in-aid help: Communicable disease control, investigation of epidemics, 
prevention of the spread of disease, investigation of the causes of 
disease, and the broad field of sanitation, which includes the restau- 
rants in which you eat, the water and milk which you drink, the air you 
breathe, and the control of industrial hazards to the working popula- 
tion of the United States. 

They support laboratory diagnostic services which could not other- 
wise be paid for. And a very important field of education of the 
public in health matters. They can be used for some specific diseases, 
such as venereal disease and polio. 

They can be used to finance special administrative studies, with a 
view to more efficient operation of State health departments. One can 
purchase professional consultation which is needed on a part-time 
basis in lieu of full-time workers who are very searce. They can as- 
sist in general training programs for public-health nurses and can 
assist in the payment of these nurses. They are used in many States 
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to support very badly needed local health services, some of which 
could not exist without these grants. 

And another most important phase is the initiation of new programs 
which have not been given categorical grants—the ones that come to 
mind at the present time being such things as chronic-disease contro] 
and the problems of the aging. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF AID 


Even the above list may not be specific enough, and possibly we 
should think in terms of the infant who dies of diarrhea because of 
a contaminated water supply, or the rural mother who does not see 
a physician until the time of delivery and thereby may have serious 
disability or even death because of it; the band-aid with blood and 
pus on it which was recovered from a package of dates brought to 
our laboratory, or the newly opened bottle of soda pop with 13 dead 
flies in it; the in: ibility of a department to properly analyze their 
activities because they do not have enough money to pay a trained 
statistician. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON HEALTH SERVICES 


One could go on at great length about the glaring need for main- 
taining and increasing basic public-health services. But I took the 
opportunity when I heard I was coming down, when I was asked to 
come, to send out a questionnaire. This questionnaire was sent to 
every State and Territorial health officer and to the governors. The 
replies are very complete. There are many comments from the States, 
and I would like to urge the committee to read these comments. I 
will not read them because of time, but I would like to summarize. 

Senator Hii. They are embodied in your statement? 

Dr. Arken. Yes; they are embodied in here. And there are replies 
from States represented on this committee. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, right at that point, and as long as 
the doctor has departed from his regular prepared statement, you 
referred to the dead flies in a bottle of pop. 

Dr. Arxen. Right. 

Senator Taye. Were they there before the pop cap was removed? 

Dr. Arxen. They were there when it was cneaind. 


STATE INSPECTION 


Senator Tuy. And is there no general inspection by the State in 
the State of Vermont that would periodically inspect these bottling 
establishments ? 

Dr. Arxen. No, sir. We have been trying to get an appropriation. 

Senator Tyr. You mean you have no State inspection ? 

Dr. Arxen. Not of bottling plants; no, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not have a bacteriology department within 
your State? 

Dr. Arken. We do, but it is understaffed, sir. 

Senator Tyr. You mean your State is understaffed ? 

Dr. Arxen. Absolutely. Our State health department is under- 
staffed ; yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I know, but would you not want to appeal 
to your State administration tout 
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Dr. Aiken. I have done so for four successive legislatures, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Because I would believe that, within your State 
department or the function of your State government, you should 
have a bacteriology division. 

Dr. Arken. We do, sir. 

Senator Tyr. You have a department of agriculture and a de- 
partment of food inspection, do you not, within your State 


LACK OF STATE FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION 


Dr. Aiken. We do not have within our State health department 
a department of food and drug inspection. We would like to have 
one. 

Senator Tuyr. But you have food inspection surely within your 
State function, do you not? 

Dr. Aiken. Oh, yes, we have a legal responsibility for it, but we 
do not have the money or the personnel to do it, and that is the very 
point I am trying to make here today. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was trying to reach: That you 
would not ask the State of Minnesota officials to come before this body 
and ask that this body appropriate funds to proceed with the State’s 
food inspection, would you 

Dr. Arken. May I point out 

Senator Ture. Or bacteriology inspection ? 

Dr. Arxen. May I point out, sir, mane do not grow in Vermont. 

Senator Ture. I beg your pardon. I am on the bottle of pop. 

Dr. Arxen. I realize that. 

Senator Ture. The flies within the bottle of pop. Not the dates at 
all here. 

Dr. ArKken. I cannot guarantee that pop was bottled in Vermont, 
sir. 

Senator Ture. Well, that is the question, because if it was 

Dr. Arken. In fact, 1 

Senator Ture. If it was bottled outside of Vermont and shipped in 
to Vermont 

Dr. ArkEN. We have instances of it. 

Senator Tuyr. Then it is a question of National Food and Drug 
that would permit anything like that to pass State lines. 

Dr. ArkeN. I have heard they need some help too, sir. 

Senator Toye. But from a standpoint of the bottling works within 
the State of Vermont, in the event that the State of Vermont does not 
in any sense supervise the inspection of that work through a bacteri- 
ology division of the State, then, of course, that is something with 
which the State of Vermont must concern itself. That was my reason 
for the interruption, because it seemed so absolutely glaring to think 
that so many flies could be found in a bottle of pop that had never 
been opened. 

Dr. Arxen. I even object to one fly, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I know, but there must be a lot of flies in the 
vat if that many could get into one, because you have seen those bot- 
tling machines operate, I am sure. 
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QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Dr. ArkEN. May I ask you, sir: Do you feel that this is strictly the 
State of Vermont’s responsibility ? 

Senator Tuyr. Well, the fact of the matter is it is everybody’s re- 
sponsibility. But in the event that this was bottled in Vermont in such 
a bottling works and was permitted to operate, that would be such as 
to permit that number of flies to get in one bottle, then it would seem 
to me that there must have been either an accident or the local State 
food inspecors must not have been on their jobs. That is what I mean. 

Dr. ArKken. There are none, sir, and that is why 

Senater Toyz. You mean no food inspectors? 

Dr. Arken. Not for that particular phase of food and drug con- 
trol. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean there is no food inspector in the State of 
Vermont ? 

Dr. Arken. There are restaurant inspectors, hotel 

Senator Ture. Are there no State department inspectors that 
periodically inspect all food establishments ? 

Dr. Arken. No, sir. Well, wait a minute now. 

Senator Tuyr. And is there no bacteriology division within the 
State that makes inspection of canning and bottling? 

Dr. Arken. No, there is not. 

Senator THye. There is not? 

Dr. Arken. No, sir. There is no meat inspection in the State 
except Federal meat inspection. 

Senator Tuyr. That is Federal. 

Dr. ArkEN. Not if it is locally produced, sir. And if we were just 
going to stay within our own confines and this was only 380,000 Ver- 
monters, that were being affected, I would agree with you, sir, but 
we do have tourists. 

Senator Him. Do you know of any of the States that would have 
bottle inspection ? 

Dr. Arxen. Oh, yes. I think many States have food and drug 
inspections. 

Senator Tnyr. Mr. Chairman, the reason that Jed me to ask that 
is because I used to have that responsibility in our State, and we 
used to put our inspectors right down in the canneries 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. When they were canning vegetables, such as peas 
and sweet corn. And those inspectors were per iodically taking samples 
and running them through the laboratory for various types of foreign 
matter as well as bacteria. And I know what they were doing in the 
bottling works. And for that reason I just could not believe that the 
State of Vermont could not be so negligent. 

Dr. Arken. I do not think that it is negligence on the part of realiz- 
ing the need as far as the health department is concerned, sir. [| 
thought that you must know more about this 

Senator Tirye. Oh, sir, I have sat in many a court action and I 
have sat with the chemists when they were running all these tests, so 
this is not a new field to me. But it is a little bit surprising to get 
your testimony on Vermont. 

Dr. Aiken. Well, this is not the only State where this occurs, believe 
me. But, anyway, I could go on at quite some length here, but I 
think maybe there are other people waiting, 
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NEED FOR GRANTS SHOWN BY QUESTION NAIRE 


The questionnaire was categorized into a series of seven questions 
to the State health officers, with “Yes” and “No” answers. 

First. question : 

Have the general grants helped develop needed programs that would not 
otherwise have been initiated? 

Forty-seven States said “Yes.” One said “No 

No. 2: 

Have they helped to expand already-existing programs in needed areas which 
might not otherwise have been possible? 

Forty-eight said “Yes.” 

(Juestion No. 3 


Do you feel that a cut in these grants would create a diminution of services 
to the people of your State which would not be replaced by State funds voted 


by your legislature? 
Forty-four said “Yes.” Two said “No.” Two said “Probably.” 
Fourth question : 


If these grants were increased would you use them as mentioned in question 
1 (which is new and needed program) or question 2 (which is expanding exist- 
ing programs) or other? 

Thirty-seven said they would use them in new and needed programs, 
and 45 said they would use them to expand existing programs. Four 
had suggestions in the areas of aging and in training. 

Fifth question: 

Are these grants essential to the proper operation of an adequate public 
health program in your State? 

Forty-five States said they were essential. Three said they were 
not. 


(Juestion No. 6: And I had a parenthetical remark here: 

Please be honest about this one. I will keep your personal answer confidential. 
That is why the States are numbered and not named. 
If overmatched, has your State ever, or does it ever intend— 


did not intend to sound like an investigation here, but it does a 
little bit— 


if overmatched, has your State ever, or does it ever intend, to use these grants 
as a substitute for State funds in order to return a proportionate amount to 


the State treasury ? 

And to show you how honest they were, 2 said “Yes,” they did, 
and 45 said “No,” they did not. 

Question No. 7: 

If the Federal grants were cut, would your legislature tuke the attitude 
that the Government did not consider these health matters important and, in 
turn, cut the State funds? 

The reason I asked this quetsion was that I had heard of this oe- 
curring. Replies: Twelve said “Yes,” they would also cut the State 
funds. Twenty-two said “No,” they would not. Three said “they did 
not know.” And three said onossibly. * Then there were other com- 
ments in narrative form. 
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REPLIES OF GOVERNORS 


Now, if we can skip over on the questionnaire to the governors 


on page 15: 

No. 

Do you feel that the general health grants-in-aid to your health department 
have materially assisted your State in establishing health programs which 
would not otherwise have been embarked upon? 

Twenty-seven governors said “Yes.” One said “No 

No. 2: 

If these grants-in-aid were cut, would this affect your health program ad- 
versely ? 

Twenty-six said “Yes.” Two said “No. 

And a third question which I think is particularly significant : 

If these grants were maintained at the same level as at present, would this 
slow down the development of needed health programs? 

Seventeen said “Yes,” it would slow it down, and 11 said “No,” it 
would not. 


Now, there were also personal comments from the governors or 


their representatives which are included here, and I have included 
both the ones which are for and against what we are asking for— 
this increase in grants generally. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PURSUANT TO QUESTION NAIRES 


On the basis of these questionnaires and on the basis of the serious 
need to initiate new programs and continue old ones, I would like 
to eae the following recommendations: 

. That there be no cut in the original request in the general health 
ae In other words, to restore the $3 million whic h was cut in 
ms House. 

That if there is special money being considered for chronic-dis- 
ease projects, it be carefully correlated with the general grants, since 
the whole problem of chronic disease is such a broad general health 
problems. Practically every State health department is already in- 
volved in chronic-disease control and wishes to expand it. 

Now, I believe that the House cut out from the appropriation $1,- 
500,000 asked for chronic disease special project grants and made the 
comment that they felt this sort of thing should be carried on by 
the States under the $12 million grant under “Grants, general.” 

Now, since that is the same appropriation that we had last year and 
since the States have used practically all if not all of the money, I 
do not see how the States can carry on chronic-disease programs un- 
less this money is transferred over to the “Grants, general.” 

Now, the next paragraph starting “These above recommendations” 
on page 18 I would like stricken from the record. That is a personal 
comment, and on reviewing it I feel this is something that the State 
health officers should probably take up with the Surgeon General and 
does not have a place in this testimony. 


INCREASE PROMISES SAVINGS 


In any event, I would like to close this general statement by saying 
that a relatively small amount of increase which is being requested in 
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the grants general will save the people of the United States many times 
this much. May I point out that communities and localities are very 
much like private individuals in health matters—they do not think 
they need a doctor until they are sick. Possibly this is why you do 
not have any great public demand for these services, but this cer- 
tainly does not mean these services are not needed. 

When you economize on your personal health, you know what hap- 
pens. It runs into expensive illness. When you economize on the 
public’s health, exactly the same thing happens. It runs into ex- 
pensive medical-care programs, and these come out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket. 

Now, I am furnishing you with a special statement from Connecti- 
cut. which is attached to this report. I would also like to submit the 
statement by Dr. Shanholtz representing the association when he ap- 
peared before Representative Fogarty’s committee in the House. 
And also a very important document prepared by the president of 
State and Territorial Directors of Local Health Services, which in- 
cludes statements from the following States emphasizing the impor- 
tance of these funds to local health departments: Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Illinois, and California. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Hm. Questions, Senator Thye ? 

Senator Trrx. No. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your 
appearance here very much. Thank you, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Ropert B. AITKEN, M. D., REPRESENTATIVE OF ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS With RESPECT TO ASSISTANCE TO STATES, 
HEALTH GRANTS GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all I wish to thank the 
committee and its chairman, Senator Hill, for the interest they are showing in 
the health of the people of the United States and for allowing me to appear 
before the committee as one of the representatives of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. 

I am well aware of the fact that Congress is very economy-minded at the 
present time and the only logical way of saving money is, of course, to cut 
appropriations. However, I feel that the old saying, “an ounce of prevention 1s 
worth a pound of cure,” has a very real financial implication to it. It would 
not take too much budgetary analysis to very definitely prove, that, in view of the 
serious need for preventive services throughout the United tates, any dollar 
which is invested in health will repay tenfold by preventing expensive illness. 
This not only affects individuals, but actually is a moneysaver for State and 
Federal Governments. 

It has been stated by a well-known public health economist that by the time 
a child reaches the age of 18, approximately $20,000 have been invested in him to 
bring him to this age level. Certainly it is uneconomical, to say the least, not 
to protect this investment by proper public health and preventive medical 
measures. It might be the opinion of some that this is largely a local and 
State responsibility. However, I believe that the Constitution implies a partner- 
ship in which the Federal Government has a very real serious responsibility to the 
people. We cannot isolate health matters in localities or States, especially in 
view of the present world situation, without some threat to the country as a 
whole. 

The Federal Government, in the past and at present, has done much to assist 
in raising the standards of public health practice and I think that the Govern- 
ment must realize it has become a permanent partner in this most important 
business. 
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I am here today largely to support the increases in grants general to the 
States. Possibly we have talked in too broad terms in the past and possibly we 
have forgotten the specific basic services about which we are talking and for 
which we need support. The following are some of the types of activity which 
these general grants-in-aid help: 

Communicable disease control; investigation of epidemics; prevention of the 
spread of disease; investigation of the causes of disease; the broad field of 
sanitation which includes the restaurants in which you eat, the water and milk 
which you drink, the air you breathe, and the control of industrial hazards to 
the working population of the United States. They support laboratory diagnos- 
tie services which could not otherwise be paid for; and a very important field of 
education of the public in health matters; they can be used for some specific 
diseases such as venereal disease and polio; they can be used to finance special 
administrative studies with a view to more efficient operation of State health 
departments; one can purchase professional consultation which is needed on a 
part-time basis in lieu of full-time workers who are very scarce; they can assist 
in general training programs for public-health nurses and can assist in the pay- 
ment of these nurses; they are used in many States to support very badly needed 
local health services, some of which could not exist without these grants; and 
another most important phase is the initiation of new programs which have not 
been given categorical grants-——the ones that come to mind at the present time 
ure such things as chronic disease control and the problems of the aging. 

Kiven the above list may not be specific enough and possibly we should think in 
terms of the infant who dies of diarrhea because of a contaminated water supply ; 
or the rural mother who does not see a physician until the time of delivery and 
thereby may have serious disability or even death because of it; the band-aid 
with blood and pus on it which was recovered from a package of dates brought 
to our laboratory ; or the newly opened bottle of soda pop with 13 dead flies in it; 
the inability of a department to properly analyze their activities because they do 
not have enough money to pay trained statisticians. 

One could go on at great length about the glaring need for maintaining and 
increasing basic public health services but I think possibly I have something 
here which is even more significant. I took the opportunity, when I knew I was 
going to appear before your committee, of sending out a questionnaire to each 
State and Territorial health officer and another to the governors. The replies 
from the State health officers are very complete and a significant number of 
governors have also answered their questionnaire. I would like to summarize 
this questionnaire. In addition, I have attached comments from individual 
States and governors which I will not take the time to read but I sincerely hope 
you will look at them because the statements are very significant. 


REPORT QUESTION NATRE 


The following 7 questions, which were cotegorized into yes and no answers, 
were sent to State and Territorial health officers; 48 of which were returned. 


1. Have the general grants helped develop needed programs that would not other- 
wise have been initiated? 
Replies : 47 yes, 1 no. 


Comments 


Arizgona.—In the past but not now. Norr.—*‘‘$1,298,264. The foregoing is the 
total appropriation to the State department of health and shall be deemed to 
include all fees collected and all funds granted to the State health department 
by the Federal Government except project grants for mental and heart disease, 
eancer diagnostic clinics, child study and counseling service, hospital medical 
facilities and construction funds, and special project grants.” 

Ohio.—If it had not been for general health grants our district office pro- 
grams and branch laboratories could not have been initiated. In addition the 
same funds have permitted us to establish a research laboratory unit in the 
division of communeable diseases and considerable expansion in our indus- 
trial hygiene program with particular reference to radiation and air pollution. 

Missouri.—Very definitely. 


2. Have they helped to expand already existing programs in needed areas which 
which might not otherwise have been possible? 
Replies : 48 yes. 
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Comments 


Arizona.—In the past but not now unless granted as “special projects.” See 
note on Arizona’s comments, question 1. 

Ohio—General health grants have permitted allocating a larger amount of 
funds to local health departments, which in turn has brought about program 
expansion through the employment of increased personnel. These same grants 
are also used to support approximately 50 percent of the cost of conducting both 
our accredited and nonaccredited training programs. 

Tennessee.—(Crossed out “might not” and inserted “would not.) 


3. Do you feel that a cut in these grants would create a diminution of services 


to the people of your State which would not be replaced by State 
funds voted by your legislature? 
Replies ; 44 ves, 2 no, 2 probably. 
Comments 


Washington.—Yes. Not only feel it, we know it by experience. 

Ohio.—If general health grants are decreased, based on past experence, it is 
our sincere belief that they would not be restored through increased State appro- 
priations, and our overall program would therefore suffer. 

Oregon.—I would like to emphasize the positive answer in this question, by 
saying that we have recently had some experience with our legislature indi- 
cating they are not entirely willing to replace any Federal cuts with State 
funds. 

New York.—Problematical—would need testing to answer. 


4. If these grants were increased would you use them as mentioned in ques- 


tion 1 ____, question 2 ____, other ? 


Replies : Question 1, 57, question 2, 45, other, 4; suggestions were in aging 
program and in training. 


Comments 


Arizona.—Increases are helpful only in special projects. 
comments, question 1. 

Tennessce.—Possibly other, depending on the amount. 

Wyoming.—The mobility and flexibility of these funds is important. 


See note on Arizona’s 


5. Are these grants essential to the proper operation of an adequate public 
health program in your State? 
Replies : 45 yes, 3 no. 
Comments 
Arizona.—Not now. They were in past years. 
ments, question 1. 
Ohio. 


See note on Arizona’s com- 


If general health grants were suddenly removed from our State budget 
some programs would have to be completely abolished and others drastically 
reduced. Those that would suffer the most would include training, research, 
branch laboratory services set up primarily for local health departments, and 
air pollution. In addition, most local health departments would have to termi- 
nate personnel whose salaries are supported entirely from general health grants 
allocated to them on a cash basis. 

Washington.—While I think we stand a much better chance at getting Federal 
support for categorical grants, I feel that the general grant is essential to help 
balance the State and local programs by initiating and supporting those public 
health programs which are not glamorous, or little known, or new, but nonethe- 
less essential. 

Florida.—Yes, until replaced by State funds. 

Wyoming.—Help to maintain stability of public health program. 

Oreqgon.—I believe general health grants are essential to the proper operation 
of adequate health programs in this State, particularly since the legislature has 
net given any indication toward increasing State health funds. 

New York.—Find good use for all funds regardless of source. 


«. (Please be honest about this one. I will keep your personal answer confi- 

dential.) 
If overmatched, has your State ever, or does it ever intend, to use these 
grants as a substitute for State funds in order to return a proportionate 
amount to the State Treasury? 

Replies: 2 yes, 45 no. 


i 
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Comments 


State No. 1.—-The funds are overmatched but I do not think the State at pres- 
ent would use this as an excuse to reduce State appropriation to general health. 

State No. 2—This State has never used any Federal grant, general or other- 
wise as a substitute for State funds. (In no instance has any Federal appro- 
priation ever been reverted to our State treasury as general revenue.) 

State No. 3—To my knowledge this has never occurred here, nor would we 
do it, if I could help it. 

State No. 4.—In the case of the VD grants, this State had a sizable appro- 
priation for VI) lab and epidemiology prior to Federal grants. The Federal 
grants to this State were sizable. Actually more than we could properly expend 
when we continued State appropriations and expenditures. We spent our State 
money to expand other lab and preventable disease services, using Federal ap- 
propriation almost entirely to finance serology, ete. Later as Federal VD grants 
diminished we replaced them with State funds and so informed our legislature. 
As no time has this State received a reduction in its State health appropriation. 
In fact, State appropriations have increased at a more rapid rate than Federal. 

State No. 5—Always use State appropriations first leaving any excess in 
Federal funds. 

State No. 6.—State law now requires that any increase in general health 
grants be used to reduce State health appropriation by an equal amount. 

State No. 7.—We are overmatched now. The legislature continues the at- 
titude that if services or things can be paid for from Federai funds, they can 
save appropriating State funds. 

State No. 8.—Not during the past 2 years. 

State No. 9.—No, but we have used GH and returned to the Federal treasury 
part of special funds. 

State No. 10.—Not intentionally. If the proper circumstances arise I would 
naturally rather lapse State money. 

State No. 11.—As far as this question is concerned, I don’t believe our legisla- 
ture would substitute Federal funds for State funds in order to return a 
proportionate amount to the State treasury. As we use a considerable portion 
of the grants-in-aid for reimburseemnt to counties or services established for 
county use, there has been no indication of an overt effort to make substitutions. 

State No. 12.—We have occasionally had unused State funds which did 
revert to the State treasury. This was not planned, but resulted because of 
budgeted positions, which were not filled because of the shortage of trained 
personnel. 

State No. 13.—We have not had enough of a grant to take care of all the 
needs—being such a small State. 


7. If the Federal grants were cut, would your legislature take the attitude 
that the Government did not consider these health matters important 
and, in turn, cut the State funds? 

Replies: 12 yes, 22 no, 3 do not know, 8 possibly, other answers were 
in comment form. 





Comments 


Ohio.—It is our opinion that the legislature would not decrease State appro- 
priations if Federal funds were either decreased or eliminated, but as pre- 
viously stated, feel certain the amounts removed, whether they be in part or in 
total, would not be restored and consequently our State programs would have 
to be curtailed. 

Montana.—Cannot predict the future, but this has happened. 

Washington.—Entirely possible, at least to some extent. 

Georgia.—It is difficult to answer this question with a definite yes or no. It is 
certain that many of our legislators would feel that State funds should be cut and 
it would be most difficult to overcome. When VD grant funds were cut a few 
years ago we were not successful in obtaining continuation of the program through 
State funds. 

Massachusetts.—We are of the opinion that the State would not reduce the 
appropriation simply because the Federal Government had reduced Federal ap- 
propriations. General health funds are of extreme importance to the operation 
of the programs in this department. We sincerely hope that Congress rather 
than reduce general health appropriations will increase them in order that 
present programs may be expanded. 
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Oklahoma.—No; but we would not be able to get Federal cuts replaced by the 
legislature. 

Kansas.—Our legislature would assume such to be true and undoubltedly would 
not appropriate additional State funds so the program could be continued. 

Texvas.—They would probably leave any State funds at the present level thereby 
making mandatory a reduction in programs. 

Nebraska.—Our legislature is very economy minded, due to our 3 years of poor 
crops. The only hope we have to obtain approximately the same State fund 
appropriations is to have the Federal funds to match. 

Hawaii.—Have threatened to do this, but have not taken any action. 

Rhode Island.—I find it difficult to answer number 7 yes or no. It is my feeling 
that if the Federal grants were cut, the legislature would not cut the State funds. 
However, I also feel that the legislature would not appropriate additional State 
funds to make up for the cut in Federal funds. 

North Carolina.—It has not been done so far. In the future—who knows? 

Maine.—Probably not, but if cuts are made now in Federal funds I will be in 
trouble for I could not get additional State funds for 2 years. 

Maryland.—This is difficult to judge but I believe there is a distinct possibility 
that the answer might be “‘yes.” 

Pennsylwania.—Number 7 is, of course, a guess; it might very well happen that 
way. (Answer was “yes.’’) 

Oregon.—Although question 7 is rather difficult to answer with a categorical 
yes or no, I have checked yes because I feel that the tendency of the Public Health 
Service in directing more funds into research and less into State grants-in-aid 
have precipitated some feeling that many of the basic public health services are 
not as important as they might be. It is presumed that that feeling has been 
reflected in certain areas to reduce “grass roots” services. 

Indiana.—This can only be an expression of opinion; however, based upon 
experience in the past and the hesitancy of the legislature to appropriate adequate 
funds for a normal expansion of activities, it is extremely doubtful that our 
general assembly would be inclined to make up any radical decrease in Federal 
grants. 

New Jersey.—On the basis of our experience with the legislature, we do not 
believe that they would take the attitude suggested in question 7 if the Federal 
grants were cut. 


Comments—General 


Mississippi—We must continue a partnership program in public health, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, to get good results in the prevention of disease and 
satisfactory promotion of necessary public health programs. If our senior 
partner fouls up it will be unfortunate and disastrous. 

California.—Any real development of newer public health programs, such as 
in chronic diseases, home accident prevention, etc., will probably have to be 
financed largely through increased Federal general health grant-in-aid funds. 
Both State and local governing bodies evidence great reluctance to embark on 
the financing of these newer programs. 

New Mevico.—The general health grant is most essential to continuing basic 
public health in the State of New Mexico. 

Minnesota.—The cry in the legislature is that Federal grants are made to 
start a program and that later they are cut back. The State then is stuck with 
the maintenance of the program started. We have consistently pointed out to 
the legislature that specific health grants may be reduced or even cut out but 
that the total of all health grants has steadily increased over the years. The 
same is true for State health appropriations. 

Colorado.—I sincerely hope you are successful in convincing the members of 
Senator Hill’s committee of the importance of increasing the appropriations for 
general health purposes. Without strong local general health services we cannot 
do the best job in the field of specialized services. 

New Hampshire—wWe feel without adequate Federal funds such programs 
as heart, tuberculosis, crippled children’s services would suffer or be abandoned. 

Oklahoma.—Necessary adjustments in our compensation ranges, travel allow- 
ances, and other operating costs next year approximate 8 percent. Unless Fed- 
eral grants are increased proportionately our programs utilizing these funds 
will, of necessity, be curtailed accordingly. 

Louisiana.—What we would like to see is a substantial increase in the general 
health funds with a corresponding decrease in any of the long-standing categorical 
program funds, thereby permitting more flexibility in the use of Federal funds. 
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South Dakota.—Our big need is for more general funds, categorical funds could 
be cut proportionately. 

Delaware.—We believe that the general grants are more helpful than some 
of the categorical grants. There is more flexibility in applying general funds 
to expand or improve programs when need is indicated. 

South Carolina.—Health is a national problem basically. Many other problems 
including education are local problems but not health, particularly under modern 
transportation and tourists. 

Tennessee.—Our State appropriation exclusive of county appropriation ; State 
appropriation for the hospitals; State appropriation for mental hospitals and 
capital expenditure for building is $3,425,000; approximately 1 million of which 
we allot to counties to help with their work. For the hospitals we have 
$3,375,000, and this year the department of mental health is getting over 
$7 million. Even with this, we need badly the general health appropriation 
to carry on the needed essential work in basic public health organization and 
service. All of the special grants made by the Congress could be reduced and 
half of the amount reduced added to general health and the total program 
would be improved. Reduce general health and ultimately all of the various 
programs will be hurt. General health program is the “keystone” on which all 
special programs are built and without this service maximum efficiency cannot 
be expected from any. ‘ 

Maryland.—As everyone knows general public health services critically need 
to be strengthened at the present moment, not cut. The singling out by the 
Congress of “general health funds” for cutting might well serve as a signal 
of caution to those who profess impatience with “categorical” health grants. 
From the standpoint of State health officers and others who are familiar with 
the basic nature of the health problems which are facing the Nation, this 
proposed reduction in general health funds which will be felt in diminished 
local health services is indeed discouraging. 

Indiana.—May we suggest that if Congress proposes any drastic decreases, it 
declare its intentions to the States at least 3 years in advance of such action. 

Hawaii.—Our Territorial Legislature have taken over staff and program 
started with grants-in-v»id moneys. Training and travel to mainland conferences 
have been provided for by general grants. 

The following three questions, also categorized into “yes” 
were sent to State governors; 28 were returned. 

y 


and “no” answers, 


Do you feel that the general health grants-in-aid to your health department 
have materially assisted your State in establishing health programs 
which would not otherwise have been embarked upon? 

Replies: 27 yes, 1 no. 
2. If these grants-in-aid were cut, would this affect your health program ad- 
versely ? 
Replies: 27 yes, 1 no. 

3. If these grants were maintained at the same level as at present, would this 

slow down the development of needed health programs? 

Replies: 17 yes, 11 no. 


* 
~ 
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Comments, general 


Georgia—Marvin Griffin, Governor.—lIf Federal grants-in-aid to Georgia were 
maintained at the present level, we would still be able to expand and develop 
our health program. An annual State appropriation of over $10 million to the 
State department of public health makes this development possible. 

Vichigan—Administrative assistant, Governor's office——I should like to assure 
you of the fact that we regard Federal assistance to be of very great importance 
in the maintenance of the current public health program in Michigan, and I wish 
you luck in impressing Congress of the importance of this vital Federal program. 

Mississippi—Felir J. Underwood, M. D., State health officer—I fully agree 
with the Governor in his answers to the three questions and hope very much that 
the Congress will encourage this State to increase its appropriation by leading 
the way as our partner in the prevention of disease and the improvement of the 
public health. We cannot stand still, and we cannot secure and maintain public 
health workers unless we can allow them reasonable salaries and traveling ex- 
penses. All of the materials which we have to purchase now to carry on modern 
public health programs cost more than formerly. We shall continue to give a 
dollar’s worth and more for every public health dollar spent in this State. 

Governor Coleman and I are deeply interested in adequate appropriations by 
Congress, the State legislature, and counties and municipalities throughout the 
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State. We do not have sufficient funds as yet to maintain, much less expand, our 
public health program. We must pay more attention and expend more effort in 
chronic disease control, accident prevention, housing, safeguarding our water sup- 
plies, milk and foods generally. The public demands these services, and I hope 
we will be able to respond to their reasonabie demands. 

New Hampshire—Lane Dwinell, Governor.—I have some doubt about Federal- 
aid programs which, after they have begun, force the contributing States later to 
adopt major activities in health or other areas never given wholehearted ap- 
proval by the policymaking agency of the State, the legislature. Governments 
should certainly be willing to assume responsibility for those necessary func- 
tions which the people can less well perform for themselves. We should not in 
effect, bribe State governments, however, to begin large new programs with Fed- 
eral funds which they would not have agreed to institute with State funds alone. 

My personal knowledge of these federally aided programs suggests that prob- 
ably every one has value. My answer to your second question must be that if 
grants-in-aid were cut, portions of our health program would also probably be 
eut. That is not enough of an answer, however. Since the costs of govern- 
ment must be kept within the ability of the people to pay, then despite the ad- 
mitted existence of some value in the programs, they should not be adopted be- 
yond that ability to pay. This leads inevitably to your third question. Of 
course, if the Federal grants are not increased, the expansion of health activities 
will not be as rapid as under increased grants. I am afraid I cannot so easily 
agree with your phrase, “needed health programs.” Can State and local gov- 
ernments, and individuals, take care of none of these needs? Must we go to 
Uncle Sam to get back our own money, minus Federal administrative costs, 
for all of them? 

I do not believe that we do, and I do not believe that we can forever both 
seek to keep Federal taxes down and also transfer an ever-growing portion of 
the burden to our Federal taxpaying shoulder. (Personal comment: I happen 
to know that the New Hampshire Health Department is suffering badly from 
lack of personnel. They have about one and one-half doctors on their staff, 
which includes the commissioner.) 

Montana.—Comment on question 3: Yes, because of higher costs today. 

Nevada.—Comment on question 3: No new programs can be initiated without 
additional funds. 


Minnesota.—Present levels adjusted to new population needs should be main- 
tained at a minimum. 

On the basis of these questionnaires and on the basis of the serious need to 
initiate new programs and continue old ones, I would like to make the following 
recommendations: 

That there be no cut in the original request in the general health grants; 

That if there is special money being considered for chronic disease projects, 
it be carefully correlated with the general grants, since the whole problem 
of chronic disease is such a broad general health problem. Practically 
every State health department is already involved in chronic-disease control 
and wishes to expand it. 

In any event, I would like to close this general statement by saying that the 
relatively small amount of increase which is being requested in the grants general 
will save the people of the United States many times this much. May I point 
out that communities and localities are very much like private individuals in 
health matters—they do not think they need a doctor until they are sick. Pos- 
sibly this is why you do not have any great public demand for these services, 
but this certainly does not mean these services are not needed. 

I am furnishing you with a special statement from Connecticut. I would also 
like to submit the statement by Dr. Shanholtz representing the association 
when he appeared before Representative Fogarty’s committee in the House; and 
a very important document prepared by the president of the State and Terri- 
torial Directors of Local Health Services, which include statements from the 
following States emphasizing the importance of these funds from a local health 
department standpoint : Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Illinois, and California. 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
April 5, 1957. 
Mack I. SHANHOLTZ, M. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
State Department of Health, Richmond, Va. 


Dear Dr. SHANHOLT2: We wish to advise you of the effect on Connecticut 
should any reduction be made in general health funds under the tentative allot- 
ments released in the President’s budget, January 23, 1957. 

This would cause: 

1. Reduction in grants to 7 local health departments in Connecticut, 
which aid them in carrying out the local health program. 
2. Reduction in personnel in the State agency, to include: 
General and business administration 
Bureau of industrial hygiene 
Division of local health administration 
Bureau of public health education 
Bureau of public health nursing 
Sanitary engineering services 
Laboratory services 
3. A curtailment of Federal funds would cause reduction in the services 
now provided in the above local and State health programs. 
4. Annual increments to personnel on these programs could not be pro- 
vided. 
5. In view of the above programs and services no Federal funds would 
be available to absorb the chronic disease program which we understand 
would be included in the general health funds. 


. In.the present fiscal year, Connecticut’s general health allotment was $108, 
810.53. .To continue these programs and their personnel, we will need $116,000. 
However, our present legislature, now in session, is expected to enact a salary 
increase for all State personnel for which additional general health funds in 
excess of the $116,000 should be provided. At the moment we do not know 
what this increase will be per employee. 

Should reductions occur in any of the other categorical Federal grants (tuber- 
culosis, cancer, heart, and special grants for venereal disease) such a reduction 
would affect each of these programs in the same proportion. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY H. Ossorn, Commissioner. 


STATEMENT BY MACK I. SHANHOLTz, M. D., SECRETARY-TREASURER, ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS, TO REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. FoGarrty, 
CHAIRMAN, APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, WITH RESPECT TO ASSISTANCE TO STATES, HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 
AND WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as secretary of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers I have been requested to present views 
and recommendations of our association pertaining to specific United States 
Public Health Service appropriations requests for fiscal year 1958 which bear 
directly on public-health programs throughout the communities of this country. 
They fall generally under three categories which are outlined below. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES-——GENERAL 


The general assistance grants to States made possible under this item are a 
tangible expression of the joint Federal-State-local responsibility in support of 
vitally needed basic public-health programs. For 1958 an increase for the general- 
health grant of $3 million is réquested. Our association fully supports this 
request and earnestly solicits the favorable consideration of this subcommittee. 
The added funds will enable State and local health departments to make a start 
admittedly limited on the seemingly insurmountable problems facing our Nation 
in the areas of chronic disease and the aging. These funds are especially needed 
to initiate study projects and pilot programs. 
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At the annual meeting of our association in November 1956, a recommendation 
for specific legislation dealing with the prevention and control of chronic disease 
and the promotion of health of the aged was made. It is not the opinion of the 
association that the requested project grants in this field calling for an appropria- 
tion of $1.5 million is the correct answer to this problem. Rather it is believed 
that the intent and purposes of the request could better be served if the requested 
$114 million were included as a part of the general-health grant and earmarked 
for this specific purpose. A similar appropriation in the case of the polio-vaccine 
program was made. The total of these requested increases are urgently needed 
and are but a start on this tremendous problem. 

The traineeship-grant program included in this program and begun last year 
is one of great potential and vital to the needed growth in public-health programs. 
The persons thus trained can better make their contribution to this program 
wherever these talents are placed. All State and many local health depart- 
ments have training programs but these are limited necessarily by many factors. 
Our association supports the requested increase to $2 million for 1958. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The contribution of the Hill-Burton program through the years in providing 
much needed medical facilities is well received and greatly appreciated. How- 
ever, State hospital construction authorities report approval applications far 
in excess of funds available. At its November 1956 meeting our association 
adopted a resolution requesting that authorization for this program be extended 
an additional 5 years and further that authority be sought for annual appro- 
priations of $210 million. 

We were disappointed to learn that the 1958 budget request for this hospital 
construction grant program was less than the 1957 appropriation voted by 
Congress. Our association earnestly requests this committee to approve an 
amount for 1958 not less than $125 million, an amount equal to the 1957 appro- 
priation. We would further request that the amount of the decrease namely 
$3,800,000, be added to the $90 million requested under part C, for 1958. 


WATED-POLLUTION CONTROL 


In still another action at the November 1956 conference, our association 
requested that the annual ceiling limitation for grants under the amendments 
to Public Law 660, 84th Congress, be doubled from their current $50 million to 
$100 million. It was possible soon after the start of the program to authori- 
tatively state that the moneys available would be inadequate for the need. Our 
local communities are faced with the problem of keeping pace with population 
zrowth. Sometimes this growth results in new communities almost overnight, 
In addition there are the vast difficulties brought about by a rapidly developing 
and technically advancing civilization which also has the increasing problems 
of outmoded facilities, pollution, industrial, and other wastes. As this com- 
mittee knows one-half of these grants must go to communities of less than 
100,000 population and it is interesting that with 124 projects approved as of 
February 21, 1957, the median population of these communities is just slightly 
in excess of 2,300 persons. Our association realizes that it is not within the 
province of this committee to increase the 1958 appropriation above $50 million 
as we had formerly hoped, but we do support the request for that stated amount 
for 1958. 

There are two other items in this program which are not so significant fi- 
nancially but which contribute greatly to our programs. First of these are the 
program grants for which $8 million has been requested for 1958. These grants 
have been and are of no little consequence in establishing and maintaining the 
designated State agency which controls this program. These agencies are essen- 
tial to improving programs and procedures, a vitally needed base upon which to 
build this program. We fully support the 1958 request of $3 million for this 
program. 

There has also been requested $1,140,000 for research activities including 
grants and projects. There is currently a great need for increased knowledge 
relating to many problems in this field. This research is done through the 
Taft research facility in Cincinnati, Ohio, NIH, universities and research insti- 
tutions throughout the country. This research cannot be accomplished by most 
individual State health departments but the knowledge gained is very much 
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needed for our State programs. Our association supports the 1958 requests of 
$1,140,000 for water-pollution research. 

It is the hope of the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers that 
the limited information provided above will be of value to your committee. We 
shall be pleased to furnish further information upon your request. 


GENERAL HEALTH FUNDS—GRANTS-IN-AID 


(Statement submitted by Robert E. Archibald, M. D., president, Association of 
State and Territorial Directors of Local Health Services) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


It is recognized that public health is primarily the responsibility of State and 
local governments. With the passage of the Social Security Act the Federal 
Government assumed its rightful share of responsibility and has made increasing 
amounts of grants-in-aid available for continued improvement of public health 
for the people of this Nation. General health funds, in contrast to categorical 
grants, enable the State health officer to conduct programs in areas of greatest 
need where it has not been possible to secure funds from State or local sources. 

Any sudden curtailment of general health funds would seriously affect State 
and local health programs unless the State government could make up the deficit. 
This might be quite impossible without adequate time for budgetary changes. 
When general health funds were reduced a few years ago, the State governments 
in most instances failed to make up the deficit. There appeared to be a lag in 
full-time local health services beginning about 1951, which coincided with the 
decrease in general health funds. 

Representative State directors of local health services, at my request, have 
submitted ample justification for an increase in general health funds. Their 
statements are included in this report. 


Georgia 


Many political subdivisions have public-health responsibilities far in excess of 
their financial abilities. General health funds as grants-in-aid to States and 
political subdivisions help bridge the financial gap in providing health services 
aid facilities. 

Citizens of political subdivisions are also ctizens of States and the Nation. 
Providing adequate health services to our citizens is a joint responsibility of the 
Federal, State, county, and municipal governments. No government can escape 
its responsibility in the maintenance of health services to guarantee manpower 
needs in industry, agriculture. the armed services, and civil defense in both 
peacetime and periods of national emergency. 

Georgia and its political subdivisions need additional general health grants 
to maintain present services and accelerate programs not yet developed to meet 
acceptable standards. Additional funds are needed to support and implement 
programs supported in part by categorical funds. General health funds permit 
States and local political subdivisions to conduct public-health programs and 
services to meet the needs of the respective health jurisdiction at less adminis- 
trative cost than is possible with earmarked funds. 

The General Assembly of Georgia in recent session appropriated public- 
health funds for 1957 at the same level as for 1956 but could not increase appro- 
priations to provide additional health services nor to increase grants-in-aid to 
counties. If Congress reduces general health funds it will mean a curtailment 
of health services in Georgia. 

Environmental health services, epidemiology, the control of communicable 
diseases, public health for migratory workers, industrial hygiene, water quality 
eontrol, and civil defense for any given political subdivision are vital to our 
Nation’s economy and prosperity. Training personnel to perform these vital 
services is an essential function of government and inasmuch as trained per- 
sonnel transfer from one governmental agency to another training becomes a 
joint responsibility. Any curtailment of Federal funds to Georgia will reduce 
recruitment and training opportunities which are already too low to meet our 
needs. 


Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts, where a large number of municipalities do not have full- 
time health units, only about 4 percent of general health funds is allocated to 
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local health departments. However, 9.5 percent of these funds is used to pay 
salaries and travel of personnel assigned to our State district health offices as 
well as for the operation of these offices. This represents direct service to the 
people. Twenty-three percent of general health funds goes to the Division of 
Administration which provides the basic foundation upon which to build the 
State health program. Approximately 20 percent is allocated to the Division 
of Sanitary Engineering; 8 percent to the Division of Health Information; 5.4 
percent to the Division of Training; 4.4 percent to the Division of Food and 
Drugs, partly for the operation of the Food and Drug Laboratory. Lesser 
amounts go to the Division of Communicable Diseases, Sections of Nursing and 
Nutrition, Division of Hospital Facilities, Division of Tuberculosis, and several 
other units in the Department. The present allotment of general health funds 
to the State does not provide for any expansion of the Department’s programs. 
Additional general health funds could be used to great advantage in strengthen- 
ing our programs and initiating new services which we are at the present time 
unable to provide, such as accident prevention and problems of the aged. 
Michigan 

General health funds mean a good deal to the public-health program in 
Michigan. A little over one-half of the total Federal funds coming to the State 
are redistributed by formula to the full-time local health departments. In many 
areas, particularly the sparsely populated areas which have difficulties financing 
their program, these general health funds are of vital importance. 

The second priority use of general health funds relates to our training pro- 
gram. If we believe in public health, we must believe in training. These funds 
make it possible for a few State health department people and a number of 
local health department people to get advanced training in the field of public 
health. It averages about 13 to 17 persons going to school full time each year 
and for nonaccredited training programs, for short courses, institutes, work- 
shops for various professional groups related to a number of programs of 


extreme importance. These are not just meetings but a training session in 
which there were over 1,200 people last year. 


Oklahoma 


General health grants have been used and are necessary in Oklahoma in the 
financing of basic health services. Some of these moneys are used to pay super- 
visory personnel in the State health department, but in the main they are used 
to help pay salaries and travel of sanitarians, nurses, and doctors in the county 
health departments over the State. These are the sanitarians who supervise 
the milk supplies, the restaurants, rural and urban water supplies, and the 
overall community sanitation program. These funds are used toward the 
salaries of the doctors and nurses who provide the basic public health nursing 
and medical services, to which may be added the special services of tuberculosis, 
the venereal diseases, and some aspects of maternal and child health and mental 
health. 

It is this supplementing of local and State moneys that has enabled counties 
in rural Oklahoma to establish their health programs, the basic structures on 
which may be added programs to meet some of the public health problems 
which have come to light more recently—heart disease, cancer, mental retarda- 
tion. Without these moneys, most of the public-health services of the State will 
suffer and some of them will have to be discontinued. 

General health grants to Oklahoma have run as follows: 


Year: Year—Continued 
BG Bie iiteccitpinionictcshdaieinn $192, 000 Sih 2004s shidteostes $234, 000 
TRO oc csenisaiiniod 207, 000 Sissi i piepcininchiieks 181, 000 
SR i iB ier eral 300, 000 Felts ch ecrnets 168, 000 
TO AED isin ie citi 291, 000 oo, Sl ee 166, 000 
ROG -Ghiis j eciiisedad 240, 000 | 3066 -OF et sicebsthiinatos 194, 000 


You will notice that our largest grant, $300,000, was for the year 1949-50. 
The grants gradually were decreased until we reached a low of $166,000 in 
1955—H6, although there was some increase in 1956-57. Since the cost of render- 
ing public-health services almost doubled over this 10-year period, the reduction 
in Federal grants is much more serious than it would appear from reviewing 
the figures presented. 

It may be that the attitude of Congress and the Federal agencies is that the 
basic health services should be supported entirely from State and local sources. 
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I do not think this is a realistic approach to meeting the national public-health 
problems. There is genuine need for leadership at the national level to enable 
us to carry on local health services and to maintain high standards of 
performance. 

Results in public health are negative in nature. By our efforts we elimi- 
nate communicable diseases and remedy conditions adverse to the Nation’s 
health. These better conditions are soon taken for granted and are considered 
unworthy of increased appropriations even though as much effort must be made 
to maintain an environment conducive to the continued absence of these diseases 
as previously, and the costs of services are rising. 

New programs in accident prevention, the problems of the aged, and super- 
vision of nursing homes and rest homes are responsibilities which have recently 
been added to the local health departments in Oklahoma. All require time and 
skilled personnel to provide the types of services the people in the community 
want and to which they are entitled. New programs, such as those in the areas 
of the chronic diseases, mental health and mental retardation, will more than 
offset any savings which may be accruing from the decreased incidence of in- 
fectious diseases, and it takes more highly trained personnel to meet these 
problems than it did to meet some of the problems of a few years ago. 

Public health has proved itself over the years. With leadership from the na- 
tional level, both financial and professional, we can meet some of the newer 
problems in the field. In meeting them, we can save the taxpayers many dollars. 
Any decrease in general health funds to Oklahoma will mean a reduction of per- 
sonnel and services at the community level. In fact, the great need is for 
an increase to help meet the rising cost of basic health services and to enable 
us gradually to reach into the 30 counties of the State that have no organized 
health programs. 


Tennessee 


Here in Tennessee we consider general health funds, made available to us by 
the Federal agencies, as our basic fund in that it can be used in any of our 
programs. If general health funds are reduced, then our State health depart- 
ment program will be very greatly curtailed. Little or no general health fund 
goes into county health department budgets. 

To be more specific about general health funds, I will state that practically 
all of our generalized training is supported by general health funds. This is 
for scholarships for doctors, nurses, engineers, laboratory personnel, etc. With 
the announcement of Federal scholarships for the coming school year we had 
a number of State and local persons apply for these scholarships. Many of the 
schools have notified them that they could not take them on Federal scholarships 
and they have turned to us for support. A reduction of general health funds 
would certainly greatly reduce the number of scholarships that we could support 
for the coming year. 

We maintain a central laboratory and fceur branch laboratories. These labora- 
tories manufacture biologicals and other products for distribution, without cost, 
to city and county health departments and the practicing physicians. Certain 
specimens are examined in the laboratory for diagnostic purposes for city and 
county health departments and practitioners. These are without cost to the 
ones asking for the examination. The operation of these laboratories depends 
to a great extent upon the availability of general health funds. 

Our division of sanitary engineering at the State level is supported in a large 
measure by general health funds. There is no State appropriation for this 
division. 

Our health education service is supported largely through general health funds 
If general health funds were reduced, then the health education service to 
county and city health departments would have to be very markedly reduced, 
as well as services from the other divisions. 

We maintain a field technical staff that renders consultant services to city 
and county health departments for their generalized programs. This staff in- 
cludes doctors, nurses, nutritionists, dentists, engineers, sanitarians, statistical 
and clerical personnel. If funds for salaries and travel for this particular 
group were curtailed it would mean a very great loss to the program that is 
carried on throughout our State. 


Teras 


There are 254 counties in Texas and only 57 of the counties, through our 47 
full-time local health departments, receive needed full-time public health protec- 
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tion. Many of the counties have been unable to finance adequate local public- 
health programs due to the lack of local and State funds. Many of the exist- 
ing full-time local health departments are understaffed and should be 
strengthened. 

The improvements that have been made in the local public-health program in 
Texas have been brought about principally through the use of grant-in-aid 
Federal funds. The specialized funds are desirable, but since they are ear- 
marked for specific purposes, they do not fulfill the principal need. The admin- 
istration of these funds is difficult to handle in such a way that the taxpayers’ 
public health dollar can accomplish the most good for the public’s health. 

Local and State health officials, through their evaluation of existing health 
problems, are in the best position to determine how the taxpayers’ public-health 
dollar should be spent. The most good can be accomplished through the use of 
general health fund grants. We believe that specialized funds are desirable, 
and we believe the specialized funds will accomplish a great deal of good, but 
a better achievement could be brought about through the use of general health 
funds. 

Approximately $312,141 general health funds are allotted to local health de- 
partments. Any reduction in these funds will seriously curtail or hinder the 
public health program in Texas. 

The general health funds to the local health departments are largely for the 
payment of salaries of highly qualified technical and professional personnel, 
such as physicians and directors of laboratories. Any curtailment of general 
health funds would seriously jeopardize the quality of public health services now 
being rendered. Any reduction of general health funds at this time would 
probably bring about the elimination of some of the much-needed existing 
full-time local health departments in the poor areas of Texas. 

The general health funds are also utilized in financing sanitary engineering, 
occupational health, training, food and drug public health services, and public 
health education from State level. 

Any reduction in general health funds will reduce services at both State and 
local level. At this time there is a great need for an increase in the allotment 
of general health funds for the expansion of services, in order to meet at least 
the minimum needs for reasonable public health protection of our citizens. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Department of public health is seriously understaffed in relation 
to its functions and responsibilities in a State with over 9 million inhabitants. 
At this time, for example, there are only 12 public health physicians on the 
department’s payroll whereas double that number would be regarded as a 
modest medical staff for a modern State health department in a large State. 
There are only 26 sanitary engineers on the payroll whereas the rapid develop- 
ments of industry, the rapid growth of the population especially in urban areas, 
the developments in the field of nuclear energy, the increase in nursing homes, 
the emphasis on recreational facilities and higher sanitation standards imposed 
on dairy products require twice that number to do a reasonably good job of 
protecting streams from serious pollution, maintaining safe public water sup- 
plies and safe waste disposal and keeping sanitation at acceptable high levels 
in hospitals, nursing homes and similar institutions. Professional and technical 
personnel in other categories are correspondingly short in relation to need in 
doing a good job. 

Most of the local health departments in Illinois are shorthanded in similar 
degree. 

Every year, on the other hand, and indeed almost from week to week, the 
demands on health departments increase. This results partly from greater public 
consciousness of the need and importance of health protection and partly from 
the constant flow of new knowledge from research useful in protecting and 
improving health. 

All this adds up to the need of more adequate financing of public health depart: 
ments. While there is a shortage of trained public health personnel, the supply 
is increasing noticeably and many jobs could be filled now if money were 
available. 

The money available to the Illinois Department of Public Health from State 
and Federal sources is sufficient only to maintain the status quo in public health 
service. The effect on Illinois Health Department finances of the 20-percent cut 
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in the $15 million budgeted for general public health assistance grants, made 
by the Fogarty subcommittee in the House would be as follows: 


A meceines from Poeders! this Feat... ee $498, 000 
2. Grant for next year as per budget submitted to Congress_____--___~- 609, 700 
Sv Grant if-cut is eustainet? ssc. cic sheep en sd 487, 760 
4. Decrease from present budget for Illinois next year if cut is sus- 

mee st bina tei es ot Ulisse eid. cs astabecsgush 10,240 
California 


For the fiscal year 1954-55, the last for which we have the final figures, Federal 
grant-in-aid funds represented 2.4 percent of the total local expenditures for 
public health in California. State funds represented 14.8 percent and local funds 
represented 82.8 percent. I am enclosing a graphic chart’ which shows clearly 
this relationship since 1946. You will note the highest percentage of Federal 
funds in the decade has only been 4.8 percent. 

The continually increasing percentage of local support has been very gratifying 
and we feel is one of the basic strengths of the California program. However, 
there is one present weakness in the picture. While Federal funds play only a 
minor part in the funding of on-going traditional activities, we are rapidly 
approaching the limit on local appropriations and local governing bodies are 
evidencing increasing reluctance to increase these. This means that any reai 
progress in developing new and needed programs or expanding existing ones 
is going to be made generally in California only by finding other sources of funds 
to support them. This is especially true of any effort to develop strong programs 
in chronic disease, not to mention air-pollution control and home safety. Inas- 
much as the total amount of State subvention is determined on a per capita the 
only anticipated increase in these funds is on the basis of population increase. 

It would appear therefore that in California our main hope of developing local 
programs and services in chronic disease and other new programs in public health 
lies in a substantial increase in the general health funds appropriated by the 
Congress. In California the major portion of such funds are made available for 
the support of local public health services and could be used for the above- 
mentioned purposes. Curtailment of these funds, on the other hand, would most 
certainly preclude any probability of an advance at this time in the field of 
local chronic-disease programs or in other new programs, the need for which has 
become obvious. Any further major decrease in these funds at this time would 
also have an adverse effect on present programs in that local funds would have 
to be diverted from their present use to make up the deficit in available Federal 
funds. 

We would, therefore, strongly urge and support the request for additional 
Federal general health funds and be equally concerned at the prospect of any 
further curtailment in the appropriation. 


LETTER FROM ASSOCIATION OF LABOR HEALTH ADMINISTRATORS 


Senator Hii. I have a letter from Dr. Morris Brand, president of 
the Association of Labor Health Administrators, urging additional 
funds for the extension and improvement of local health units and 
for occupational health. The letter will be included in the hearings. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSOCIATION OF LABOR HEALTH ADMINISTRATORS, 
May 14, 1957. 
Senator Lister H11, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: The Association of Labor Health Administrators has 
studiously reviewed the proposed budget for the United States Public Health 
Service and respectfully requests your assistance in the correction of two 
deficiencies. 

First and foremost is the complete absence of funds for the extension and 
improvement of local health units. As you know, a bill to provide Federal 
grants-in-aid for this purpose was passd by the Senate in the 81st Congress after 


1 Chart attached only to statement sent to Dr. Shanholtz. 
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extensive hearings. Numerous expert witnesses testified at that time that basic 
public-health services should be made available to all the population and that, 
in their opinion, specific grants-in-aid for this purpose would constitute the most 
important single piece of health legislation that Congress could undertake. No 
action was taken in the House on this bill. The same bill (S. 445) was passed 
by the Senate in the 82d Congress and sent to the House with an accompanying 
report (No. 96) by you from the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Again 
no action was taken in the House on this bill. Legislation on this subject was 
introduced in both the 83d and 84th Congress but in each instance it was effec- 
tively killed by inclusion in bills primarily concerned with assistance and loans 
to voluntary prepayment health plans. 

The association is deeply disturbed about the continuing lack of Federal 
funds for local health units 8 years after overwhelming evidence clearly in- 
dicated this was a dire need throughout the Nation. Labor-sponsored health 
centers are today constantly providing services which should be available from 
local health units and caring for sickness which would be nonexistent in the 
presence of adequate full-time local health units. Funds are being appropriated 
each year for the provision of certain health services but these services can rarely 
be made available to communities in the absence of an adequate administrative 
unit; namely a full-time local health unit. Many counties and a number of 
States are still unable to solve the basic problem of adequately financing such 
units. The increasing movement of industries and workers to suburban or even 
rural areas as well as the increasing number of negotiated health and welfare 
funds underscores the necessity of full-time local health units. 

The second glaring defect in the 1958 budget is the penurious request for 
$791,000 for occupational health. The occupational health program of the United 
States Public Health Service has developed a proposed program, a shortened 
version of which is attached. The occupational health committee of the As- 
sociation of Labor Health Administrators had studied in detail this proposed pro- 
gram and it is their considered opinion that this is a realistic and long overdue 
revision of activities. It more adequately begins to meet the needs of the work- 
er than the limited services thus far provided. It is also their opinion that a 
minimum of $2 million should be appropriated to support this proposed pro- 
gram. An additional $500,000 would be necessary for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of a site for the proposed occupational health center with $10 million 
more needed for constructing and equipping the center. 

Unfortunately the budget request of $791,000 can never finance the proposed 
program. This amount is undoubtedly much less than was originally requested 
and it is barely sufficient to cover increased costs which are largely due to.di- 
rected salary increases. The House further reduced their request to $656,900 
which is exactly the amount heing spent on the present restricted program. This 
House action was taken despite the special attention devoted to occupational 
health by Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney in his opening statement to the 
House Committee on Appropriations. It is my understanding that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor, and Hea!th, Education, and Welfare concurred with the 
House figure although Surgeon General Burney strengthened his request for 
adequate occupational health funds in his statement to the subcommittee. 
Should this drastic reduction remain in effect, less than 1 cent per employed 
worker will be spent during the 1958 fiscal year for the prevention, detection, 
and elimination of occupational health hazards. 

We would appreciate it if you would draw the contents of this letter to the 
attention of the subcommittee and have it included in the recorded proceedings 
of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
Morris Branp, M. D., President. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH BUILDING 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hirt. Now we have with us our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Montana, former chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, always tremendously interested in 
health problems and health matters. Particularly has Senator 
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Murray been a leader in introducing the bill to bring into being the: 
Dental Institute. 


Senator Murray, we would be delighted to have you say anything 
you wish. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity 
which you and your colleagues on the subcommittee have given me to 
testify concerning the National Institute of Dental Research. Be- 


cause I know that you are conversant with the subject and, I believe,. 


sympathetic to the project, I shall be brief. I believe that will be 
satisfactory to everyone. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INSTITUTE BUILDING 


In 1948 the Congress passed a bill which I had the honor of spon- 
soring and which called for the erection of a building to properly house 
the activities of the National Institute of Dental Research. We 
authorize an appropriation of $2 million for the construction of the 
building. 

Unfortunately, the outbreak of hostilities in Korea caused the 
postponement of all such construction at that time. When critical 
building materials were again available for civilian purposes, un- 
fortunately, the cost of construction had so increased that the $2 mil- 
lion previously authorized was altogether inadequate. As a result, 
the 84th Congress enacted legislation increasing that authorization to 
$4 million and clearly indicated its conviction that the time had come 
to halt any further delay, and to so house the dedicated men and 
women who work in our National Institute of Dental Research as to 
make it possible for them to carry on their work efficiently for the 
health and well-being of the Nation. 


ADMINISTRATION POSITION ON BUILDING 


The Congress has done its part. You gentlemen authorized the 
expenditure of funds. This administration, however, for reasons 
which are altogether beyond my understanding, insists that the work 
be again postponed. With tight money getting tighter, the costs of 
construction are mounting every day. If this undertaking is still 
further delayed, then, no doubt, we in the Congress will have to enact 
legislation increasing the authorization from $4 million to $6 million. 
This, to me, is an incredible situation. 

I do not know exactly what can be done about it. I am here, how- 
ever, to plead with you gentlemen that, if it is at all possible, you work 
out some way to force the administration to undertake the construction 
of this necessary edifice immediately. We owe it not only to the den- 
tists of America, who so wholeheartedly espouse the cause of dental 
research, but to the people of America who will be the beneficiaries of 
this undertaking. I would suggest that, even if it becomes necessary 
for you in the full Committee on Appropriations to go so far as to 
block the appropriation of funds for the construction and purchase of 
two helicopters for the White House in order to get this building un- 
derway, you should not hesitate to take even this strong an action. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hit. Senator Thye, any questions? 

Senator Ture. None. 
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Senator Hix. Thank you very much, Senator Murray. We are 
always glad to have you here, sir. We know your deep interest in the 
whole matter of health and medical research. 

I have briefly stated you are a leader in the institution of the Dental 
Research Institute, and we certainly are delighted to have you here 
this morning. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Senator Hix. Thank you very much. 


THE AMERICAN NURSES ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JULIA C. THOMPSON, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


HEALTH AND GRADUATE NURSE TRAINEESHIPS 


Senator Hiri. Now, Miss Thompson. You may proceed, Miss 
Thompson. 

Miss Toompson. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitt. Have you filed your statement ? 

Miss THompson. Yes; I have a statement to file for the record, and 
it is brief, and I would like to read it. I think it will take less time 
than attempting to comment on it. 

I am Julia C. Thompson, the Washington representative of the 
American Nurses Association, and I am appearing here today in place 
of our president, who is leaving tomorrow for Rome for the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses. She was sorry she was unable to attend this 
committee meeting. 

I represent the American Nurses Association, which is the national 
organization of registered professional nurses. The association has 
over 180,000 members in 54 constituent State and Territorial associa- 
tions. I appear here today in support of certain appropriations re- 
lating to the field of nursing. The items to which I wish to speak 
are the provisions for public health and graduate nurse traineeships, 
for practical nurse training, and for nursing research. I realize these 
items are relatively small in relation to the other requests in this total 
budget. But we believe they are no less significant. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


The American Nurses Association supports the increase of $1 mil- 
lion for carrying out the provisions of each of titles I and II of Public 
Law 911. The most serious nursing problems facing the country at 
this time lie in the critical shortage of prepared administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching personnel. Professional nursing practice is rap- 
idly becoming more complex. The majority of nurses now practice 
within the organized services of institutions and agencies. Highly 
skilled administrative personnel are essential to the operation of 
nursing services and of nursing education programs. Well-qualified 
teachers are essential to the education of future practitioners. 

Necessary progress in nursing education is hampered by the fact 
that only 55 percent of the present nursing educators have completed 
the recognized minimum preparation for the positions they hold 
(Graduate Nurse Education in Colleges and Universities, National 
League for Nursing, 1954, reported in Nursing Outlook, December 
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1954). Every appropriate means must be used to correct this situa- 
tion. In addition, we must prepare for a continuing increase in the 
number of nursing students. 


WIDER EDUCATION NECESSARY 


The demands of administrative and supervisory positions in nurs- 
ing services require preparation in addition to basic nursing education. 
Such preparation must be secured in university programs with appro- 
priate field practice. Only 8 percent of the nurses now practicing in 
hospitals and other institutions hold academic degrees. Only about 
one-half of the nurses now filling top administrative positions in 
nursing services have received adequate preparation for the complex 
responsibilities they must fulfill. Financial considerations keep many 
nurses from entering programs in colleges and universities. For eco- 
nomic reasons, most students in such programs are enrolled on a part- 
time basis and the time when they can make their most effective con- 
tribution to nursing is delayed—often for long periods of time. 


WORK UNDER PRESENT PROGRAM 


The graduate nurse traineeship provisions of the Health Amend- 
ments Act of 1956 have already made it possible for some graduate 
nurses to prepare themselves for positions in administration, teach- 
ing, and supervision. In a very short period of time following the 
allocation of funds under title II of Public Law 911, 553 trainee- 
ships were awarded to qualified applicants; 28 additional traineeships 
were awarded early this year. Applications from many other quali- 
fied nurses have been received by the approved training programs. 

And I might interject there that according to the report from the 
schools there are already 1,200 eligible applicants for the next year’s 
traineeships. 

We have every reason to believe that the amount of $3 million re- 
quested for this program would be used by qualified persons in the 
coming fiscal year. In view of the serious implications of the pres- 
ent shortage of qualified administrative, teaching, and supervisory 
personnel in nursing, we urge favorable consideration of this item in 
the budget for the Public Health Service. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSON NEL 


Title I of Public Law 911 authorized another much needed trainee- 
ship program, that for professional public health personnel. Not only 
are funds needed to provide additional training for persons already 
engaged in public health work, scholarship aid is needed to prepare 
new personnel for the field. 

Already 178 nurses have received traineeships under this program. 
Many of them will be new recruits to public health nursing practice. 
We have every reason to believe that there will be more than enough 

ualified applicants for the $2 million appropriation requested for 
this program. Because of the great need for qualified professional 
public health personnel, we urge favorable consideration of the re- 
quest for funds for this important program of the Public Health 
Service. 
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DECLINE IN UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


In spite of an increasing demand for nurses with broad professional! 
preparation, we had seen a disturbing decline in the number of per- 
sons enrolled in nursing education programs for graduate nurses in 
colleges and universities. In 1950, there were 12,381 nurses enrolled 
for full-time or part-time study. By 1953, when fewer nurses were 
eligible for financial assistance under the GI bill of rights, the num- 
ber had returned to 11,877 the number enrolled in 1947 (Graduate 
Nurse Education in Colleges and Universities, National League for 
Nursing, 1954, reported in Nursing Outlook, December 1954). In 
1955, there were 11,329 graduate nurse students, 548 less than the num- 
ber enrolled in 1953. It is estimated that there were approximately 
13,000 graduate nurse students enrolled in the fall of 1956. We may 
assume that the Health Amendments Act of 1956 has already made 
some impact on this serious nursing problem. 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


The American Nurses’ Association is gratified with the progress 
made to date in the implementation of title III of Public Law 911 
which provides for an expansion and improvement of practical-nurse 
training. There is a great need for prepared practical nurses to per- 
form those nursing functions which do not require the knowledge, 
skill, and judgment of professional nurses. The need is greatest in 
mental hospitals, nursing homes, and programs for the care of long- 
term illness. Trained practical nurses are needed to extend the nurs- 
ing services required by our aging population. Adequate financial 
support of the practical-nurse program in vocational education will 
add to the number of trained nursing assistants and thus permit bet- 
ter utilization of professional nursing skills. 

We are ainda to note the appointment of qualified professional 
nursing educators to the staff of the Office of Education. This will 
insure a sound development of the practical-nurse training program 
throughout the country. 

We urge favorable consideration of the request for $4 million to 
continue the program of grants-in-aid to States for the improvement 
and expansion of practical nurse training. 


NURSING RESEARCH 


Research in the field of nursing is adding to our knowledge of the 
nature of the essential functions of the nurse in modern health serv- 
ices. From the findings of nursing research, we can learn more about 
what is needed from nursing personnel and more about ways of 
providing nursing service with the personnel we have. Increasing 
the number of nurses will not in itself answer the increasing demand 
for nursing services. We must continually seek ways of improving 
the utilization of personnel. Through research, we must constantly 
add to the knowledge about nursing in order that nursing education 
mav keep abreast of the actual demands upon the practitioner. 

Funds from all appropriate sources, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are needed to support research in nursing. The American 
Nurses’ Association believes the Federal Government has a vital role 
to play in this area of research, just as it has in other areas of re- 
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search relating to the public health and welfare. Therefore, we urge 
favorable consideration of the request for $700,000 for research in 
nursing, including the training of nurses for research. 

The surveys of nursing needs and resources conducted in the States 
with the assistance of the Division of Nursing Resources are valuable 
guides to community planning for health services. This program 
should be continued and expanded to meet the demands of the States. 
We, therefore, urge favorable consideration of the request for $342,000 
for the Division of Nursing Resources. 

The American Nurses’ Association believes that a sound start has 
been made toward adequate financial support of nursing research. 
We hope to see the participation of the Federal Government in nurs- 
ing research develop along with increasing support from other sources. 
We shall continue to work closely with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the end that the best possible use may be 
made of both the public and the private funds which are available 
for studies in nursing. 


SURVEY OF NURSES’ SALARIES 


We wish to thank the Congress for providing funds this year for 
a survey of hospital nursing salaries now being done by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. There are two reports left to be finished—from 
New York and Minnesota, Minneapolis. The first final report was just 
published about 2 weeks ago, and this is the way they will appear 
[indicating] from each one of the 17 cities in which studies have been 
made. We find the data has been extremely useful to date. 

Constituent State associations of the American Nurses’ Association 
continue to work for appropriations of State funds for the support 
of nursing education through scholarship aid to basic and graduate 
students in nursing, and through matching funds for practical nurse 
training programs. We believe that the nursing programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are vital to the Na- 
tion’s health. They represent the minimum essential contribution of 
the Federal Government toward meeting the country’s needs for 
nursing services. A major step forward was taken when the 84th Con- 
gress enacted the Health Amendments Act of 1956. With adequate 
financial support, this legislation will provide one means of increasing 
the number of prepared nursing personnel. 

I will end by saying that on behalf of the association I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity of appearing here and presenting the views 
of the nurses on some of the appropriation measures before the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Hii. Any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Trrre. No. 

Senator Hriz. We want to thank you very much, Miss Thompson. 


We are happy to have had you here, and we appreciate your statement 
very much. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF T. LeROY RICHMAN, ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


Senator Hm. Dr. Richman. We are glad to have you here, Doctor. 
You filed a statement for the record, did you? 

Mr. Ricuman. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. That will appear in full in the record. 

Mr. RicuMan. Senator Hill, I should say first I am not a doctor. I 
am proceeding under somewhat of a disadvantage here. Dr. E. 
Gurney Clark, who testified before you a year ago—— 

Senator Hitt. He has been with us in the past. 

Mr. Ricuman. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We are always glad to have him here. 

Mr. Ricuman. Who was to be here today, is ill and could not make 
it. So you have before you a layman who will do his best in a fairly 
technical field. 

The statement which you have I shall not read, but I should like to 
say that it is a joint statement of the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, the American Venereal Disease Association, and 
the American Social Hygiene Association. It covers a survey of 
venereal disease needs in this country made during the past year. 


VENEREAL DISEASE STILL PROBLEM 


Now, venereal disease is still, unfortunately, a problem. Syphilis is 
still a killer, and gonorrhea is still a crippler. 

Senator Hity. We have had a good al of testimony on that when 
we had the representatives of the Public Health Service here, con- 
firming just what you have said, Mr. Richman. 

Mr. Ricuman. Yes. Both diseases—and I think this is particularly 
pertinent to our discussion here today—still travel widely and secretly 
in the population. 

Until a few years ago an effective Federal-State program was win- 
ning a distinct advantage in the struggle against them. In 1952 and 
1953 and in 1954 steadily dwindling funds and personnel all but scut- 
tled this program. Only a few States were able to maintain what 
now developed to be merely skeletal programs. 


EVIDENCE OF RISE IN INCIDENCE 


This year there is evidence that syphilis and gonorrhea again are 
rising in the population. For the first time in 10 years, this evidence 
‘begins to show increases for the Nation as a whole. 

Now, in the past there has been some evidence of a rise in local 
areas, but this year for the first time in 10 there begins to be a rise 
in syphilis for the Nation as a whole, total syphilis, and in all cate- 
gories except “early latent,” which I think is extremely significant 
here. 

Many State health officers think the increases recorded are minimal. 
Now, we are going to talk now about recorded, reported VD, and that 
is not incidence and it is not prevalence. It is just the report. Thirty- 
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two States and 49 cities do not believe that the number of reported 
cases of syphilis and/or gonorrhea is a reliable index of the VD 
problem. 


STATE FUNDS FOR REPORTING CUT 


Now, they explain this in terms of the fact that their reporting 
programs were terribly cut into a few years ago when resources for 
this program, because I suppose of overoptimism more than anything 
else, were cut. So you have not the national reporting situation you 
had a few years ago. You have a few States that are able to main- 
tain reporters but many that are not. And so they are a little bit 
at a disadvantage in analyzing their own data. 

Among those States and cities that place more reliance on number 
of reported cases as an index of the problem, most confidence is placed 
in the syphilis data. 

Reported cases of gonorrhea in Seattle, Wash., “constitute a big 
understatement of the rate.” 

In Virginia a special study of reporting concluded : 

* * * it appears evident that there is a great deal more gonorrhea in the State 
than the annual morbidity rates of the State health department show, and that 


there probably is considerably more syphilis than is indicated by these mor- 
bidity rates. 


In Ohio: 
Actual surveys indicate poor morbidity reporting. 


This is not because the State health departments do not want to 
do a good job. They do. And they have got to rebuild the staffs it 
took to do it. 

North Carolina estimates that— 


5 to 10 cases of gonorrhea and 2 to 3 cases of syphilis are occurring for each 
case reported. 


TEEN-AGE VICTIMS 


Now, you noticed in the Washington Post this morning an inter- 
esting statement on teen-age venereal disease, released by another 
committee of the Senate. 

Senator Hix. Yes, we saw that. We will be glad to put this in 
the record if you wish it—— 

Mr. Ricuman. I think it might be. 

Senator Hitt. At the conclusion of your remarks. 

Mr. Ricuman. Yes, sir. 

Well, increases in teen-age venereal disease, which have attracted 
a lot of attention, are reported from 11 States and 18 cities. And 
we are very cautious in reporting this because we do not want to 
point to teen-agers as a peculiar problem in our country. 

The States and cities involved are on both the east and west coast 
and in the Midwest, the Deep South, and among the border States. 
And I think that is significant that this is widespread and not 
localized. 

Most of them indicate that the teen-ager is becoming a major prob- 
lem in VD control—that is, most of these reporting increases. 

Now, there are some typical comments which I think you might 
appreciate. Some cities I can name and some I cannot, depending 
on how the health officer reported his information. 
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This is a Southeast coast city : 


They (teen-agers) continue to be our major problem. And the numbers are 
continually increasing. 

Los Angeles reports a slight increase in gonorrhea. In 1954, 12.8 
percent in the 15 to 19 age group. In 1955, 13.9 percent. 

Now, that data in that area varies quite widely. Since 1949, Dr. 
Gilbert, who is the city health officer there—or the county health 
officer—reports 100 percent inerease in gonorrhea, which is quite dra- 
matic, and a 33 percent increase in population. 

Tilinois says: 


Yes, there is an increase among teen-agers in primary and secondary syphilis. 

South Bend, Ind. : 

Greater number infected with gonorrhea and at a younger age than before. 

And it is that “younger age than before” that we are watching most 
closely. 

Kansas: 


An age breakdown for 1956 has not been made. However, the trend toward 
gonorrheal infection at an early age seems to be continuing. 


Detroit: 


Suspect there has been a slight increase, but have no data. This trend has 
been. going on for a number of years. 


Mississippi : 


The average age has dropped approximately a year in the teen groups. 


Approximately 40 percent of infectious veneral disease cases are in the 14-to-21 
age group. 


POPULATION MOBILITY INCREASES PROBLEM 


Now, that is one aspect of the problem. Another aspect of the prob- 
lem is the extreme mobility of our population these days, and the State 
health officers point to the military, to other transient groups, defense 
workers, and again you have some interesting data. 

They report that military installations and defense plants—by 
“they” I mean all 48 health departments and in 96 cities over 100,000 


population—contribute appreciably to the VD problem—32 States and 
15 cities and 3 reporting Territories. 


PROBLEM RELATED TO MILITARY 


The reactions of most State health officials reflect the inadequacy 
of current health programs to meet the VD problems related to mili- 
tary installations and defense industries. Venereal disease in the mili- 
tary originates from contacts with the civilian community, of course. 
For this reason, health officials in the past are assigned a major pro- 
portion of their VD-control resources to areas with defense-connected 
needs. 

Decreases in program and program support in the past few years 
have made it impossible for health officers to cover adequately all areas 
serving the country’s defense needs. 

The following observations indicate that areas with military instal- 
lations and defense plants now present a serious VD problem for two- 
thirds of the State health departments. 


91359—57——_70 
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San Diego says: 
Military acquire VD from across the border and bring it into San Diego. 
In Connecticut : 


We have been unable to do preemployment blood tests or recheck tests for 
(defense plants) during the past few years. 


In Georgia: 


Some of our worst problem areas in gonorrhea control are closely related to 
the military. 


Hawaii: 


Troop movements provide a constant replenishment of our infectious reservoir. 
Kansas: 


In the Fort Riley area the State currently is conducting an epidemiologic study, 


not yet complete, which involves thus far 59 individuals, civilian and military, of 
whom 15 have syphilis. 


This is interesting : 


The epidemiologic chains reached into Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin, and across the Atlantic into 
Germany. 


You have there a real, wide-ranging chain of infection. 


The large number of military personnel in Biloxi and a lesser number at 
Columbus and Greenville contribute to the venereal-disease problem. 

And so on down. And I could read you a great many more States. 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, a Midwest 
State, a Southwest State, the State of Washington, Seattle-King 
County, Spokane City. All of these report this problem of the tran- 
sient and military personnel. 

Thirty-five States—— 

Senator Hm. Excuse me one minute. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitt. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Rircuman. The need here, I think, is primarily one of two things. 
I think we have to know a lot more about the people who get VD. We 
have never been able to do too much in the research area. 

Senator Toye. How would you go about knowing a lot more? 


RESEARCH IN TEEN-AGE FIELD 


Mr. Ricuman. Right now my association has developed some 
studies that have to do with teen-agers, and I can explain to you how 
we can get to know a lot more about them very easily. We are doing 
a study at the University of California in Los Angeles, and we are 
exploring a teen-age population in a problem area, and we are selecting 
teen-agers who do not have VD, have never had any experience with 
it, and teen-agers who do, and we are studying those two groups and 
all of the groups that fall in between, because there are groups who 
have had some experience but did not result in VD, and so forth. 

And we are trying to find out what relationship promiscuity, in- 
discriminacy in association, family life education, school education, 
socioeconomic status of the family group of the children—what rela- 
tionship those all bear to teen-age VD. And particularly we are in- 
terested in the attitude these teen-agers have toward their community, 
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their family, their church, and authority in general. We hope that 
will give us some information on which we can base better program- 
ing, particularly better education. 

Senator Hinz. Any other questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Well, you tell the doctor he had a good representative 
here. 

Mr. Ricuman. Thank you. 

Senator Hiri. We are sorry he could not be here. Your statement 
will be very much in the record. We appreciate very much your com- 


ing, Mr. Richman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 


(The prepared statement and the newspaper article referred to 


follow :) 
Topay’s VD CoNnTROL PROBLEM 


A joint statement by the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, the 
American Venereal Disease Association, and the Americal Social Hygiene 
Association 

SUMMARY 


In the fourth annual statement on venereal disease control problems and pro- 
grams, States, Territories, and cities report no substantial improvement in pro- 
gram over last year and a definite worsening of the VD picture in selected areas 
and for the country as a whole. The statement was prepared by a committee 
representing the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, the Ameri- 
can Venereal Disease Association, and the American Social Hygiene Association. 
It is based on separate reports from all 48 States, 3 Territories, and 94 of the 109 
cities in the United States with populations of 100,000 or over. 

Trained personnel and/or funds continue to be priority needs in at least two- 
thirds of the States and one-third of the cities reporting. 

The United States Public Health Service finds that, for the first time since 1948, 
total cases of syphilis reported show an increase. Although the increase (4,144 
cases) is not large, it is general, including all stages of syphilis except early 
latent. The increase in primary and secondary syphilis and the small increase in 
congenital syphilis are disturbing as sensitive indicators of increased attack rate. 

In his statement before a subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in May of last year, Philip R. Mather, president of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, anticipated that reported syphilis for the country as a 
whole would show an increase. Mr. Mather directed the attention of the com- 
mittee to the increased number of cases of primary and secondary syphilis which 
had been reported for the first three quarters of fiscal year 1956. He remarked 
that this may be the beginning of a “rising tide of infection,” and he called for 
increased Federal appropriations for State and local VD-control programs. 

Since then, the slight increase in primary and secondary syphilis has become 
a fairly substantial increase in total syphilis. States and cities continue to re 
port the appearance of new epidemic outbreaks of venereal disease, a noticeable 
lowering of the age of admission to diagnostic and treatment centers, and a 
mounting concern for expanded program directed toward specific population 
groups. Among the groups singled out for special mention were: transient 
labor, Armed Forces personnel, teen-agers, resort personnel, and others involved 
in interstate transportation and transportation services. 

The increase in primary and secondary syphilis is reported from 19 States and 
19 cities. In these areas, an increased attack rate has been noted for the State 
or city as a whole since November 1955. 

In the State of Arkansas, for instance, total syphilis increased 33.6 percent and 
gonorrhea 68.2 percent. A total increase of all venereal disease in Arkansas was 
50.2 pereent. 
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The city of Chicago reports that the number of early infectious syphilis cases 
reported “increased steadily from November 1955, so that in the first 6 months 
of 1956 the number approximateley doubled that of the same period in 1955.” 

In some areas outbreaks of infectious syphilis were noted where for years 
there had been no single case of syphilis reported. In one such area diagnostic 
and treatment facilities had been closed or converted to other services. 

In reporting their problems, States, Territories, and cities show increasing 
concern about transients and Armed Forces personnel. This concern is demon- 
strated in the answer to the question, “Do military and defense plants within 
your State contribute appreciably to your VD problem?” 

Thirty-two States and 15 cities answered, ‘‘Yes.” 

To a similar question, “Do you think the transmission of VD through transient 
laborers contributes appreciably to your VD control problems?” 

Twenty-one states and 11 cities answered, “Yes.” 

From their findings, the 3 associations offering the joint statement present 
5 recommendations which they feel are “musts,” if the States and cities are 
to prevent an increasing venereal disease problem in the United States. 

They recommend that the Federal Government increase and support studies 
leading to a better understanding of teen-age venereal disease and action for 
“removing or ameliorating its causes.” 

They urge immediate application of a néwly developed cluster survey tech- 
nique in venereal disease case finding. Tried in a few areas during the past 
year, cluster surveys bring to diagnostic observation associates of the patient 
in addition to his sexual contacts. 

They urge that intensive research be directed toward finding a “specific and 
practical test for the laboratory diagnosis of gonorrhea.” VD control workers 
feel that until diagnosis of gonorrhea in the female becomes more practical, there 
can be little progress in reducing the amount of gonorrhea in the population 
below the presently high level of 1 million cases a year. 

They recommend continuous serologic screening “in all situations that offer 
an opportunity to protect health.” This recommendation is directed primarily 
at serologic testing “for syphilis on all patients or all groups of patients on admis- 
sion to hospitals.” This refers to the action of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
ereditation of Hospitals in dropping serologic blood testing in hospitals as a 
factor of accreditation. 

Finally, in line with needs specified by health officers, the three associations 
strongly urge a “Federal venereal disease appropriation of at least $5 million 
for fiseal year 1958” in order to maintain at least minimal control services in 
areas of greatest potential for spread of infection. 


FOREWORD 


The Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, the American Venereal 
Disease Association and the American Social Hygiene Association, in releasing 
this 4th annual joint statement on today’s venereal disease control problem, 
express their sincere thanks to the health officers and their staffs who by their 
courteous cooperation and candid appraisal of their own program needs and 
deficiencies have made the statement a valuable public health document. 

The statement this year was compiled from questionnaire replies from all of the 
48 State health departments and from the health departments of 3 Territories 
and 94 of the 109 cities in the United States with populations of 100,000 or over. 
It represents a thorough and authoritative canvassing of the country’s current 
venereal disease problems and program needs. 

In 1956, infectious syphilis and total syphilis increased nationally for the 
first time in 8 years.’ Considered against this grim fact, the 1957 joint statement 
on venereal disease problems and programs in the United States and Territories 
is discouraging. It shows: VD rates rising statewide in 19 States, VD control 
programs demonstrably inadequate in 35, teen-age VD increasing in 11, new VD 
epidemic outbreaks in 19, and a serious problem of transients (including mili- 
tary and defense-plant personnel) in 30 States and 23 cities. 

Five years ago, the forces for VD control were on the offensive. In State 
after State aggressive control programs were gaining the advantage. Before 
an integrated system of information, casefinding, referral, and rapid treatment, 


the venereal diseases were melting away. The resulting optimism proved 
disastrous. 





2 See appendix I. table I. 
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Panacea was spelled p-e-n-i-c-i-l-l-i-n. Forgotten, even by some health offi- 


cials, was the carefully perfected epidemiological apparatus that brought the 


patient and the penicillin together. The infectious syphilis rate was pitched so 
sharply downward (and gonorrhea rates had also started down) that it was 
inconceivable they would stop, even if all programing ceased. Anybody could 
get and take penicillin. 

The intervening years and the painful review of some carefully documented 
hindsight have established the fact that drugs alone do not stop venereal disease. 
It is now clear that the ground lost while this expensive lesson was being learned 
can best be regained by reestablishing in full force and with expanded resources 
the effective partnership of Federal and State Governments which existed 
prior to 1952. 

The data collected for the statement falls under three general headings: The 
problem, in terms of who has VD, and whether more or fewer people are getting 
it; the program, in terms of the control operation and its resources; and the 
needs, in terms chiefly of organization and staff. 


THE PROBLEM 
Rising rates—syphilis 

Nineteen States (six more than last year) report statewide rises in the attack 
rate of syphilis since November 1955. Nineteen cities and one Territory also 
report rising attack rates. In some States the rate increases may, in part, reflect 
more effective casefinding made possible by the slightly increased Federal funds 
eurrently available. 

In other States, however, the rate increases can portray only an actual increase 
in venereal disease. Arkansas, for instance, reports increases up to 53.1 percent 
in the various stages of syphilis ; 33.6 percent for total spyhilis, and 68.2 percent 
in gonorrhea. 

Even among the States that have been able to maintain a substantial VD 
budget over the years from State and local funds, there is evidence of increase. 
As an example, the State reporting the largest State-local budget and the most 
well-rounded program in terms of staff and facilities finds itself constrained to 
report, “Present data is provisional, but it appears now that there will be a slight 
increase in rates for both total and primary and secondary syphilis in 1956.” 

Although Baltimore did not participate in the survey, the following from 
Guarding the Health of Baltimore, 1955 is significant. 

“During the year 1955 it became clear that, for the time being at least, the trend 
of reported new infections with syphilis was definitely upward. There were 172 
cases of primary and secondary syphilis reported in 1955, as compared with 122 
in 1954. Total reports of syphilis also increased to 1,408 in 1955, as compared 
with 1,283 in 1954. This Baltimore increase in syphilis was consistent with 
experience in many other places in the United States.” 


Rising rates—gonorrhea 


State or citywide increases since November 1955 in gonorrhea are reported 
from 16 States and 22 cities. In 6 of the States and 9 of the cities, increased 
attack rates were noted in special areas within the State or city. 

From a number of States and cities reporting no increase, comments would 
sugvest some reservations: 

“So many individuals are treated on suspicion, without diagnosis or 
reporting.” 
“Reporting practically nil.” 
‘Gonorrhea reporting is very ineffective in this State.” 
“Despite continued effective epidemiology, gonorrhea rates have continued 
at level of 10 years ago.” 
“Our incidence is almost identical with the previous year.” 
Obviously in manv States, “no increase in gonorrhea” is a carefully qualified 
comment. It is true that gonorrhea morbidity is difficult to determine at best. 
Today’s reporting inadequacies do not make it easier. 


The indexes 


Both State and city health officers are inclined to believe that VD rates tend 
to conceal actual high prevalence in specific areas. Thirty-one States and 36 
cities report such misgivings. 

The reasons most commonly given are underreporting, especially by private 
physicians, lack of spot surveys to check reporting, or lack of continuously inten- 
sive casefinding in areas of suspected high prevalence. 
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In North Carolina, the State laboratory performs about one-half the total 
serologic tests in the State, the other half go to private laboratories. Last year, 
private physicians sent 8,000 positive specimens to the State laboratory. During 
the same period, all private physicians reported only 1,200 cases of syphilis from 
all laboratories. 

Thirty-two States and 49 cities do not believe that the number of reported 
cases of syphilis and/or gonorrhea is a reliable index of the VD problem. 

Among those States and cities that place more reliance on the number of 
reported cases as an index to the problem, most confidence is placed in the 
syphilis data. 

Reported cases of gonorrhea in Seattle, Wash., “constitute a big understatement 
of the rate.” 

In Virginia, a special study of reporting concluded, “ * * * it appears evident 
that there is a great deal more gonorrhea in the State than the annual morbidity 
rates of the State health department show, and that there probably is consider- 
ably more syphilis than is indicated by these morbidity rates.” 

In Ohio, “actual surveys indicate poor morbidity reporting.” 

North Carolina estimates that “5 to 10 cases of gonorrhea and 2 to 3 cases 
of syphilis are occurring for each case reported.” 


Teen-age VD 


Increases in teen-age venereal disease are reported from 11 States and 18 
cities. Geographically, the States and cities involved are on both east and west 
coasts, in the Midwest, the Deep South and among the border States. More of 
both States and cities report increases in syphilis. Most of them indicate that 
the teen-agers is becoming a major problem in control. Following are typical 
comments: 

Southeast coast city: “They (teen-agers) continue to be our major prob- 
lem. And the numbers are continually increasing.” 

Los Angeles: “Gonorrhea 1954—12.8 percent in 15 to 19 age group: 1955— 
13.9 percent.” 

Illinois: “Yes, in primary and secondary syphilis.” 

South Bend: “Greater number infected with gonorrhea and at a younger 
age than before.” 

Kansas: “An age breakdown for 1956 has not been made. However, 
the trend toward gonorrheal infection at an early age seems to be con- 
tinuing.” 

Detroit: “Suspect there has been a slight increase, but have no data. 
This trend has been going on for a number of years.” 

Mississippi: “The average age has dropped approximately a year in the 
teen groups.” 

Oklahoma: “Approximately 40 percent of infectious venereal disease cases 
are in the 14 to 21 age group.” 

Tabulations of national data by age indicate a slight decline from 1953 to 
1955 in the cumulative percentage of total veneral disease and of infectious 
syphilis reported among teen-agers. Slight increases over the period are noted 
among females for both syphilis and gonorrhea. 


Military, defense, and other transient groups 


Asked if military installations and defense plants contribute “appreciably to 
your VD problem,” 32 States, 15 cities, and the 3 reporting Territories said 
“ves.” 

The reactions of most State health officials reflect the inadequacy of current 
programs to meet the VD problems related to military installations and defense 
industries. Venereal disease in the military originates from contacts with the 
civilian community. For this reason health officials in the past have assigned a 
major proportion of their VD-control resources to areas with defense-connected 
needs. Decreases in program and program support in the past few years have 
made it impossible for health officials to cover adequately all areas serving 
the country’s defense needs. The following observations indicate that areas 
with military installations and defense plants now present a serious VD prob- 
lem for two-thirds of the State health departments: 

San Diego: “Military acquire VD from across the border.” 


Connecticut: “We have been unable to do preemployment blood tests or 
recheck tests for (defense plants) during the past few years.” 
Georgia: “Several of our worst problem areas in gonorrhea control are 


closely related to the military.” 
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Hawaii: “Troop movements provide a constant replenishment of our in- 
fectious reservoir.” 

Kansas: “In the Fort Riley area the State currently is conducting an 
epidemiologic study, not yet complete, which involves thus far 59 indi- 
viduals, civilian and military, of whom 15 have syphilis. The epidemio- 
logic chains reach into Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin, and across the Atlantic into Ger- 
many.” 

Mississippi: “The large number of military personnel in Biloxi and a 
lesser number at Columbus and Greenville contribute to the venereal disease 
problem.” 

Missouri: “St. Louis is a major recreation area for Fort Leonard Wood 
and many infections result from contact between military personnel and 
St.. Louis civilians.” 

North Carolina: “When military personnel return from maneuvers, they 
are frequently infected with venereal disease * * * There are noticeable 
increases in the recreational areas after soldiers return from extended field 
operations.” 

Oklahoma: “There are seven military installations in the State and such 
facilities always impose additional public-health problems upon both State 
and communities in which they are located.” 

South Carolina: “Fort Jackson in Columbia and the large naval base in 
Charleston take np the full time of two of our men.” 

Midwest State: “The county with a military esablishment has an appre- 
ciably higher gonorrhea rate than any other county in the State.” 

Southwest State: “In fiscal 1955 the volume of case-finding investigations 
of the Armed Forces personnel with a total of 3,075—placed this State 
highest among the States.” 

Washington: “Approximately two-fifths of all contacts investigated within 
the State are contacts of military patients.” 

Seattle-King County: “Approximately one-third of case contacts are mili- 
tary. Additional contacts come from among defense plant personnel.” 

Spokane: “Yes. The large male population from Fairchild and Geiger 
Airbases that neighbor on Spokane means that this area is their primary 
civilian contact for shore leaves of absence from the base.” 

Thirty-five States, twenty-one cities, and two Territories report population 
groups that are mainly a Federal responsibility. These consist for the most part 
of the military, Indian tribes, migrant workers (because they are interstate 
transmission hazards), national contract farm laborers that are brought into the 
country under the aegis of the Federal Government, fishing fleet personnel, 
merchant marine and coast guard personnel, and defense plant personnel. 

New Jersey reports, “Personnel of five military installations, migrant labor 
groups (farm laborers, racetrack workers, seafood industry, and hotel resort 
workers) are both a State and a Federal responsibility.” 

Although these are specific groups for whom the Federal Government may be 
charged with major responsibility, it is becoming clear that no group is exclu- 
sively a State or Federal responsibility. Oklahoma reports, “It is our feeling 
that the control of venereal disease in all our population is a joint Federal, 
State, and local responsibility.” 

States having international boundaries with easy access to cities, representing 
quite different cultures, on either side of the border claim a unique demand on 
the Federal Government for support of their VD activities. 


Transient labor 


Thirty States and twenty-three cities report seasonal movements of transient 
workers likely to introduce venereal disease into their host communities. In 
21 of these States, 11 cities, and 1 territory, transient labor contributes appreci- 
ably to the VD problem. 

In Arizona, about 9 percent of the transient labor force are found to be infected 
with syphilis. A similar percentage was established in a study of 70,000 migrant 
farmworkers in California. 

Tobacco workers in Connecticut and Kentucky, automobile plant employees in 
Michigan, truck garden, cotton, fruit, and other crop workers along both sea- 
boards and in the South, transient Indian populations in Oregon, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, crews from out of State installing natural gas pipelines in Spokane, 
Canadian and Mexican harvest hands in Washington—all contribute to a VD 
problem in their host States. 
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Epidemics 


Nineteen States, thirteen cities, and the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
report new epidemic outbreaks of venereal disease. Last year only 15 States 
and 4 cities reported such epidemics. 

In Hawaii, the outbreak was small, but it accounted for “reintroduction of 
infectious syphilis after absence of new cases for several years.” In Puerto Rico 
the epidemic was discovered through investigation of a contact reported to Puerto 
Rican authorities by the New Jersey Helath Department. 

In Calvert County, Md., an epidemic investigation still underway at time 
of reporting had turned up 21 cases of primary, secondary, and/or early latent 
cases of syphilis. The outbreak occurred in an area where for 4 years the 
VD clinic had been closed and no case of early syphilis had, been reported 
from any source. 

In a rural area in Massachusetts, a single VD epidemic was charted in- 
volving 48 persons, 24 of whom were infected with gonorrhea and/or syphilis 
in some stage. 

In South Carolina, two outbreaks of syphilis were uncovered. The first, in 
Anderson County, involved 3 interlocking chains of infection with 22 cases of 
syphilis: the second, in Florence County, with a single chain of infection, 
produced 18 new cases of syphilis. 


PROGRAM 
Funds 


The great majority of the States, two of the Territories, and a significant 
number of cities report inadequate funds and program for effective and pro- 
gressive VD control. 

Thirty-seven States, twenty-five cities and two Territories report that current 
VD control appropriations are not adequate. 

Only 11 States report adequate appropriations. 

These States are alone in reporting sufficient increase in State and local 
funds since 1952 to offset former loss in Federal appropriations. 


Coverage 


Thirty-one States, twenty-four cities, and one Territory report their programs 
do not provide adequate VD control coverage. Those who reported adequate 
coverage were inclined to hedge in their comments: “However, the southern half 
of the county does not have as complete coverage as the northern and urban 
areas.” Or, “increased casefinding needed,” or “casefinding in the lowest socio- 
economic groups is inadequate.” 

Boomtowns account for some problem areas. Utah’s uranium towns are re- 
ported as requiring “continuous surveillance * * * in order to prevent and cur- 
tail disease outbreaks.” 


Pockets of infection 


All 31 of the States reporting areas with inadequate VD control coverage 
report that one or all of the areas reported are serious transmission hazards 
to other areas. 

Specific population groups mentioned were: Military forces, transient indus- 
trial and farm labor groups, floater groups in boomtowns, transport personnel 
and the groups that serve them on the mainline rail and highway arteries, sea- 
sonal resort area workers and tourists, and members of some Indian tribes that 
move from town to town adjacent to reservation areas. 

Sixteen cities report areas within their confines to be transmission hazards. 
Seaport cities list military and merchant marine as the chief transmission 
group. Inland cities list transient labor and service personnel. 


Casefinding 


More than two-thirds of the States (35) and one-third of the cities (32) still 
eonsider their VD casefinding programs inadequate to maintain a downward 
trend in incidence. 

Casefinding is the heart of VD control in the United States. Weakness there, 
for a prolonged period of time can be fatal to the control effect. Since 1954 
there has been no significant change in the number of States reporting case- 
finding inadequacy—in 1955, 1956, and 1957, 34, 36, and 35 States respectively. 

One large city in a State which regards its casefinding program as adequate, 
reports: “We are barely keeping abreast of our present ordinary workload, 
and are * * * starting to fall behind as more and more cases require inves- 
tigation.” 





—— 
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St. Louis reports that a downward trend will not be established “until there 
are funds to survey the lower incidence areas of the city. At this time we 
have funds only to survey the highest incidence areas.” 

Most of the States and cities reporting inadequacies in casefinding point to 
shortages of funds and scarcity of trained personnel. Personnel has been cut 
so low over the past 4 years that a reservoir of VD is developing. 


NEEDS 
General 
Those States and cities which indicated lack of funds and program inade- 
quacies were asked what improvements to the present program would be made 
if additional funds were available. Expanded casefinding in selected areas re- 
ceived No. 1 priority. 
Twenty-eight States and thirty cities would expand their casefinding pro- 
grams. 
Fifteen States and sixteen cities would expand clinic services. 
Thirteen States would increase service to private physicians. 
Eleven States, fourteen cities, and two Territories would increase their 
public and professional education effort. 
One State and eleven cities stressed the need for venereal disease control 
programs specially tailored to the cultural patterns of specific racial groups. 


Funds versus personnel 


Inadequate programs were reported by 35 of the 48 States, 2 of the Terri- 
tories, and 32 of the 94 cities. Asked if deficiencies would better be met by addi- 
tional funds or assignment of trained personnel, the replies were as follows: 

Eleven States, eleven cities, and one Territory reported a need for both 
funds and personnel to meet program deficiencies. 
Fourteen States and ten cities reported a need for funds only: and ten 
States, twenty-three cities, and one Territory need personnel only. 

This is not a mere matter of preference—money or personnel. In many areas 
service is needed now. Recruitment and training of personnel would take 
precious time. Therefore trained personnel, provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is often preferred. 


Diagnosis and treatment 


It is of major importance in a climate of rising venereal disease rates to have 
adequate treatment facilities; and since diagnosis is the ultimate casefinding 
device leading to treatment, it is also necessary to have adequate diagnostic 
facilities. 

Twenty-five States, fifteen cities, and two Territories report their diagnostic 
and treatment facilities are inadequate for effective and progressive venereal 
disease control. 

Arizona reports several counties in which there is a venereal disease prob- 
lem but no clinics or treatment facilities. 

Arkansas notes lack of health officers and funds for transporting patients. 

San Jose, Calif., needs funds for additional medical and nursing investi- 
gator services. 

Denver, Colo., cites need for expanded laboratory service. 

Connecticut would use funds for preemployment blood tests. 

Delaware would increase the frequency of clinic sessions, expand labora- 
tory service, establish private physician service in isolated parts of the 
State. 

Georgia would have additional diagnostic and treatment centers. 

Chicago needs additional physicians trained in venereal-disease control. 

Towa needs additional clinic facilities. 

Kansas must either provide additional clinic facilities or expand case- 
finding service to private physicians. 

Kentucky needs two treatment and diagnostic centers, consultative serv- 
ice to private physicians, expanded investigative service. 

There is discernible here a tendency to rely more on the private physician by 
making interview-investigative service and drugs available to him, by providing 
him with special training in the diagnosis and management of venereal diseases, 
and/or by paying him for his services. 

In the more congested areas along the eastern seaboard there is a need for 
full-time venereal disease control directors in the larger cities and in high inci- 
dence areas. 
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In some States the physical facilities are satisfactory, but a shortage of 
trained physicians limits their usefulness. 


Interview service 


As military and defense plant personnel contribute an increasing proportion 
to the venereal disease problem in the majority of the States, it becomes a 
matter of some concern that 18 States and 11 cities report provisions inadequate 
for complete and careful interview of infected military and defense plant per- 
sonnel and for statewide investigation of their contacts. 


Casefinding 

Thirty-nine States and thirty-eight cities report suspected high prevalence 
areas which should be surveyed with mass blood-testing or other casefinding 
procedures. 

Within the 39 States are 229 such areas with populations ranging from a few 
hundred persons to near a million. In all, some 20,500,000 persons live in the 
229 areas which State health officers feel need casefinding surveys. 


Private physicians 

When Federal funds were drastically reduced in fiscal 1953, many States and 
cities began to explore the possibility of closing the diagnostic and treatment 
facilities. They looked naturally to the private physician as a source for these 
services and began to consider how he might be encouraged to fit into the 
control effort. 

This plan has not worked out in most States, not because the private physi- 
cian was unwilling to participate, but because the States were not able to 
provide him with interview-investigation service which is essential if the con- 
trol effert is to be effective. Thirty-one States and thirty-three cities report 
their inability to provide casefinding services to private physicians treating 
venereal disease. They report lack of staff and lack of money. Needed most 
are not only trained investigators, but also nurses and physicians for consul- 
tation. 


Financing 


It was demonstrated during the forties that as Federal funds for venereal 
disease control increased, the amount of State and local funds increased also. 
Thus, in 1947 a total of funds in venereal disease control from all sources 
probably reached $35 million, of which just under $17 million was from the Fed- 
eral Government. As Federal funds began to dwindle in the fifties, State and 
local funds also declined. Thus, withdrawal of Federal support had the net 
effect of diminishing total support. 

The joint committee has recommended since 1954 a minimum Federal appro- 
priation of $5 million to help support a surveillance program, aimed primarily at 
“holding the line” and at preventing any serious upsurge in the incidence of 
venereal disease. In reviewing needs in the various areas of program, the com- 
mittee has asked for advice from the States, cities, and territories on the amount 
to be recommended this year. 

Thirteen of the States, sixteen of the cities, and one of the Territories recom- 
mend a minimum Federal appropriation of more than $5 million. Thirty-one 
States, forty-seven cities, and two Territories recommend a minimum Federal 
appropriation of $5 million; and one State and one city recommend that the 
Federal appropriation be less than $5 million. 

In view of the substantial expression of need (44 States, 63 cities, 3 Territories) 
for $5 million or more from the Federal Government in fiscal 1958, it may be well 
to note answers to a previous question, “How much additional funds in excess 
of present Federal venereal disease grant assistance do you think will be neces- 
sary from Federal sources to fulfill the needs of venereal-disease control in your 
State or city?” 

To this question only 7 States said unequivocally, “None.” Nine gave qualified 
answers; and 32 States and 15 cities named figures ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000. Each increase included a statement explaining the need for the 
additional funds. Total increase needed by the States was $878,020; from the 
cities, $189,800; or $1,067,820 in all. This amount added to the 1957 Federal 
appropriation would bring the total need for additional Federal funds to well 
over $5 million for the presently conceived minimal venereal-disease control op- 
eration with accent on surveillance rather than elimination of the venereal 
diseases as public health hazards. 
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It is interesting to note that while 13 States recommended more than $5 
million from the Federal Government, more than twice that many (32) stated 
their needs from Federal sources substantially in excess of their current Federal 
allocations. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The facts presented in this report document forcefully the following five 
recommendations for improved, venereal disease control in the United States. 
1. In view of the rising concern among States and cities for the teen-age 
venereal disease problem, we, the undersigned, recommend that the Federal 
Government encourage and support— 
(a) studies leading to a better understanding of the problem; and 
(b) action for removing or ameliorating the causes. 

2. In view of the urgent need for more effective action against syphilis 
epidemics, we strongly urge immediate application of the newly developed 
“cluster test’ techniques which widen the area of productive investigation and, 
at the same time, direct the blood testing more surely to infectious persons. 

3. Reported cases of gonorrhea in this country have declined only slightly 
in the past 5 years and have steadied at the relatively high level of approxi- 
mately 1 million cases per year. It is now obvious that penicillin alone is not 
the answer. The perplexing problem of diagnosing gonorrhea in the female 
persists and blocks progress in further control. We therefore recommend that 
an intensive research effort be directed to find a specific and practical test for 
the laboratory diagnosis of gonorrhea. 

4. In further support of the serious need for continuous serologic screening 
in all situations that offer an opportunity to protect health, the signers of this 
joint statement encourage serologic tests for syphilis on all patients or all 
groups of patients on admission to hospitals. 

5. In order to bring State and local VD control programs up to minimal 
effectiveness, we strongly urge a Federal VD appropriation of at least $5 million 
for fiscal year 1958. 


APPENDIX I 


TABLE I.—Cases of syphilis and gonorrhea reported by State health departments, 
fiscal years 1948-56 











Total Primary | Early Late and | Congenital 
Fiscal year syphilis! | secondary latent late latent syphilis | Gonorrhea 
| syphilis syphilis syphilis 
| | | 
1948 338, 141 | 80, 528 97, 745 123, 972 13, 309 | 363, 014 
1949 288, 736 54, 248 | 84, 331 121, 931 14, 295 | 331, 661 
1950 : 220, 723 32, 148 64, 786 112, 424 13, 446 | 303, 992 
1951 : 198, 640 18, 211 52, 309 | 107, 133 12, 836 | 270, 459 
1952 168, 734 11, 991 38, 365 101, 920 9, 240 245, 633 
1953 z 156, 099 9, 551 32, 287 | 100, 195 8, 021 243, 857 
1954 137, 876 7, 688 24, 999 93, 601 7, 234 | 239, 661 
1955 122, 075 | 6, 516 21, 553 84, 741 5, 515 | 239, 787 
1956 126, 219 6, 757 20, 014 89, 851 5, 585 233, 333 
1 Include Stage of syphilis not stated.” 
TABLE I] Reported syphilis case rates per 100,000 population, fiscal years 1948-56, 
continental United States civilians 
Total in- Primary Primary, 
Fiscal year cluding and secondary, | Congenital| Late and 
“not secondary | and early late latent 
stated’’ latent 
1948 234.7 35. 9 123.8 9.2 | 86. 1 
1949 197.3 37.1 94.7 9.8 83.3 
1950 154. 2 21.6 65.1 9.0 75. 5 
1951 131.8 12. 46.8 8.5 71.1 
1952 110.8 7.9 33.1 6. 66.9 
1953 100. 8 6.2 27.0 5. 2 64.7 
1954 87.5 4.9 20.7 4.6 59.4 
1955 76.0 4.1 17.5 3.4 52.7 
195 77.1 4.1 16.4 3.4 54.8 
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NOTES 


Heavy center line is the trend of primary and secondary syphilis in continental 
United States from October 1, 1951, through July 1, 1956. 


Broken lines indicate limits within which points may fall due to chance varia- 
tion (1 percent level of significance). 


Points plotted represent actual cases reported by State health departments to 
Public Health Service for each quarter shown. 


Arprenp1x III.—Tabulation of answers to questionnaire, 48 States 


Number of States answering 








Yes No No 
| answer 
Is your appropriation for VD control for the current fiscal year adequate | | 
to permit an effective and progressive control program?_ | 11 | 37 % 
Have sufficient State funds been made available to your VD program 
during the past 4 years to make up for the loss of Federal funds in 1952?. 11 37 |. si 
Are there areas in your State without adequate VD contro] coverage? 31 16 1 


Are any of the inadequately covered areas transmission hazards to any 
other parts of your State, or any other State?_ as | 31 15 





9 
Have you had any epidemics or outbreaks of venereal disease not reported | } 
in previous questionnaires? Please supply descriptions and diagrams, | } 
if available._..______ 19 29 | 
Has your State or any areas in it ‘experienced a rise in the attack rate of | 
syphilis since the last questionnaire, November 1955? | 
State as a whole_ ‘ abo 2 1 
Special area within State. ‘ of 5 | 16 | 17 
Of gonorrhea? | 
State as a whole___- decal a2 cohen ae wer edegeaiia ew caer eae 16 | 29 | 3 
Special area within a ak ns Paras 8 22 | 20 
Has your State experienced any increase of venereal disease among teen- | 
agers since the last questionnaire, November 1955? ____- ll 33 4 
Do you consider your present VD case-finding program adequate to force 
or maintain a downward trend in VD incidexice-in your State?_- 13 35 | 
Are your diagnostic and treatment facilities adequate to the need of an 
effective and progressive VD control program? If answer is ‘‘No,” 
please list the inadequacies and your proposals for remedy _ - 22 25 | 1 
Do you believe the rates for your State tend to conceal actual high prev- 
alence in specific areas within the sState?__ 31 16 | 1 
With your ; resent staff and budget can you offer adequate c: asefinding 
facilities to all private physicians treating infectious venereal disease? 
lf answer is ‘‘ No,”’ what additional resources do you require... 17 31 | 
Are there population groups in your State whose VD problems you regard | 
mainly us a Federa! responsibility? 35 13 | 
Are adequate provisions made in your State for the comple te and careful 
interview of infected military and defense plant personnel and for the | 
investigation on a statew ide basis of contacts named by them? If | | 
answer is ‘*No,’’ please indicate what is needed _ 29 | 18 1 
Io military and defense plants within your State contribute appreciably. 
to your VP problem? Please give specific illustrations. _- 32 | 15 1 
Have you experienced any seasonal (temporary or permanent) influx of | 
transient workers who are likely to introduce venereal disease into your | 
State? 30 18 
Do you think the transmission of VD through transient laborers con- 
tributes appreciably fo veut VD confrol problems? If no surveys have | 
been made, please give your opinion ae 21 | a. es 
\s uming that Federal participation is unchangec. in fiscal 1958, do you | 
velieve that funds available from all sources will be sufficient for an | 
eff ctive venereal disease control program in your State?_............_- | 14 | 30 4 





If more funds were available to you, what additions or improvements to your 
present program would be made? 


Number 

1. Case finding: of States 
Cal) ERROR an saad icepeseinenaeenplaba ame 1 

CB) TN ae ditt cig nh eeeenecnaeeee 28 

(c) Emphasis on selectivity lite Si ce gm asec sos McAdoo meee 15 

C2) TRRGOUG oe ee ede cdc anand 4 

2. Cane WORN sos ccicccceninicinenadia minal 
DS; TOO oi. heen a knnennmmnnanmamamamaaa 11 
6, COREY tein cicero = sitar aha sh clacalteie aeasacesdceaecimiiaeeaiadaaadll 15 
G, Prakerimm Of pOreer ee nackte cece nwikcn enn eciingegeaeamainaat 1 
6. Laboratory and Gingmeetht GOUVIOK ..0nsdcccccccne signe 6 
7. Peomrant eVRWAtiGG 3. antics src anenninn asteeienaenans 1 
SB. Privaté Wihelcitin Ser CW iss ci ec esintincemincmninianind ee 
9. Special program for racial groups___.....---------.- sh aaiaasaliiaaaia nance 1 
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If answer to question “Do you consider your present VD case-finding program 
adequate to force or maintain a downward trend in VD incidence in your State?” 
is “no,” would deficiencies better be met by: 

Vumber 
if States 


Additional funds____-_- 


ich ah eal axa cla pene eae Uline. Ser oes 14 
ree: emer oo tc bait aes Lee Sees dod sio’l 10 
I ics ce han dentin ns ot do mein ner cp SE A neice Sas a a ahi Ee 
PO SE cg ese en ni cdc ln sh ees ma aa nannies aad da Sania pares elton ; 13 


Number of States answering 





| Yes No No 
| answer 
inden a cs = eat 
Do you have in your State any suspected high prevalence areas which 
should be surveyed with selective mass bloodtesting or other easefind- | 
REE DIE oa BScirccscsnenicndacdcncvaecstudiendteliead dees 39 | Orcs saan 
og ae ee ee eee 229 } 
Approximate total number of people in them_............ 20, 542, 458 
| 





Last year, the American Venereal Disease Association, the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers and the American Social Hygiene Association 
recommended a Federal appropriation of $5 million for the Nation’s VD control 
effort. The appropriation to the Public Health Service for VD control in fiscal 
1957 was $4,170,000—an increase of $670,000 over the appropriation for fiscal 
1956. Do you think this year’s joint statement should again recommend $5 
million? 


Di ccs wai ably tn esta wn eccrine ah nk al lla naires A uaa niet yi tae ae ae he ae 13 
I i PE, ois tas iactensin aii onic cig i pens Ta ee emanate BN) 1 
I aN Tis cect occas soils tates eg eiee aaa ene eae Matha tee ai 31 


ani ineitemten cnestani tintin iD tii Reine ba in in ta Sia a 2 thal tattle 3 
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AppEeNpDIx IV 


Tabluation of answers to questionnaire, 94 cities, including District of Columbia 


Number of cities answering 


Yes | No No 





| answer 
' Is your appropriation for VD control for the current fiscal year adequate | } 
to permit an effective and progressive control program? i 61 25 s 
Have sufficient local funds been made available to your VD program | 
during the past 4 years to make up for the loss of Federal funds in 1952? 53 | 34 7 
Are there areas in your city without adequate VD control coverage? . _. 24 | 59 11 
Are any of the inadequately covered areas transmission hazards to any | 
other parts of your State, or any other State? __ 16 42 36 
Have you had any epidemics or outbreakds of veneral disease not reported | | 
in previous questionnaires? Please supply descriptions and diagrams, | 
if available__- | 13 | 74 7 
f Has your city or any areas in it experienced a rise in the attack rate of | 
syphilis since the last questionnaire, November 1955? | 
City as a whole 19 | 61 14 
Special area within city. 6 | 7 41 
Of gonorrhea? 
City as a whole 7 22 | 57 15 
Special area within city 9 | 41 15 
Has your city experienced any increase of vene real disease among teen- 
agers since the last questionnaire, November 1955? - } 18 59 17 
Do you consider your present VD casefinding program adequate to force | 
or maintain a downward trend in VD incidence in your city? 53 | 32 Q 
Are your diagnostic and treatment facilities adequate to the need of an | 
effective and progressive VD control program? If answer is “no” | 
please list the inadequacies and your proposals for remedy 69 | 15 10 
| Do you believe the rates for your city tend to conceal actual high prevalence 
: in specific areas within the ¢ NN a a 36 | 45 13 
With your present staff and budget can you offer adequate casefinding | | 
facilities to all private physicians treating infectious venereal disease? | 
If answer is ‘‘no,’’ what additional resources do you require?__. | 52 | 33 9 
i Are there population groups in your city whose VD problems you regard | 
mainly as a Federal responsibility? 5a Sobigll cobs Sea cate acebesbepanain 21 | 62 ll 
Are adequé ate provisions made in your city for the complete and careful | 
; interview of infected military and defense plant personnel and for the | | 
investigation on a Statewide basis of contacts named by them? If | 1 
answer is “no,’’ please indicate what is needed_...........-...-..---..-- | 69 ll 14 
' Do military and defense plants within your city contribute appreciably | 
' to your VD problem? Please give specific illustrations. -.............-- 15 | 65 14 
Have you experienced any seasonal (temporary or permanent) influx of 
transient workers who are likely to introduce venereal disease into your | 
j CURE GAs fn. Gaile kone cabin dll bes tiled abbas aacade | 23 62 9 
' Do you think the transmission of VD through transient laborers con- | | 
j tributes appreciably to your VD-control problems? If no surveys have | 
been made, please give your opinion_____.....-.....--..-------------.-- ll 69 14 
Assuming that Federal participation is unchanged in fiscal 1958, do you } 
| believe that funds available from all sources will be sufficient for an | | 
effective venereal disease control program in your city?_...........--... 50 19 25 
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If more funds were available to you, what additions or improvements to your 
present program would be made? 


Number 

1. Case finding: of Cities 
asd raoheesebbccseentcodcdeuamsndice sacheapmaret amo meaatectgemamcaaeoerenagmene ema eaaae 3 

I a ils a dale ae alain ene Si anu Sapna taealipiaea 30 
a OUD. SOURIS oasis on encmensaismmancorsvcs waa ne aoe aaa laa 8 

I NO fs caesar ns or pmcmvgisiovcmcisintiop acest has cag amsaw on naameeapa aaa aa dalae mea oeid 1 
eI a nd cade cisains seinen cngnicin nptisceioacaaaeammipestoe ap uaMeneRgaD om aotaaioan eae area Ie 1 
I ac cskc vw ares canepsron ces nents onan enti erecta ae eek ea ee 14 
Ciiate  servicts «sisi ee eee Kiet aelaeale 16 


Training Gf peraonnel...g ccqcsee<re me a I Be OAS Uae, 
Laboratory and diagnostic service 
Program evaluation 


OMAR URN 


If answer to question, “Do you consider your present VD casefinding program 
adequate to force or maintain a downward trend in VD incidence in your city?” 
is “No,” would deficiencies better be met by— 


Number 

of Cities 

SINE © UTI ise sei iio gh ca acclaim uch rth etal 10 
TCG HORROR ic. nce ep tanrainpaaegigiatininlaie 23 
MOURN oss edo LL ol ncicciieendndeseutibliceditade eactenionnied hentec Geena 11 
No QHOWOP: ...b..p cane ee a de ee 50 








Yes | No No 
| answer 
ae ae nimi |———— 
D> you havein your city any suspected high prevalence areas which should 

be surveyed with selective mass bloodtesting or other casefinding pro- 
IT og oot dass nascnanudcliidu teh Jhkte Mase S6abs aaenle dee 38 45 ll 

How Many STON _........- hindi so dah deans 76 

Approximate total number of people in them__-___.._..... 4, 892, 000 





Last year, the American Venereal Disease Association, the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, and the American Social Hygiene Association 
recommended a Federal appropriation of $5 million for the Nation’s venereal 
disease control effort. The appropriation to the Public Health Service for vene- 
real disease control in fiscal 1957 was $4,170,000—an increase of $670,000 over 


the appropriation for fiscal 1956. Do you think this year’s joint statement should 
again recommend $5 million? 


acted ter ani acs i ec iii a a aR 16 
ct degli scarab Otc rte cece athe ald teeta 1 
esi ssn wc i isha ca apt de ain ai 47 
Sa a sigs concacan ces airsd-cesem ance lena cpl ed eats aclighe eget reli iairedadsaeaa lamba oad 30 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, May 6, 1957] 
A MILLION DELINQUENTS SEEN IN UNITED STATES BY 1965 


(By John Chadwick) 


Senate investigators said yesterday that if the upward trend of juvenile 
delinquency continues unabated, more than a million children will be brought 
before the courts in 1965. 

The warning was voiced by the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee in 
a 252-page report setting forth its recommendations for dealing with the problem. 

Juvenile drinking, venereal disease, vandalism, youth gangs, crime comics, 
TV programs, and the use of narcotics are among the many aspects of the ,teen- 
age problem discussed by the subcommittee. 

The report said traffic in erotic photographs and other pornography “may run 
higher than half a billion dollars annually.” It was estimated that 200,000 teen- 
agers contract venereal disease each year. 
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The subcommittee decried travel to Mexican border towns by teen-agers from 
Southwestern States. These towns “beggar description,’ the report stated. 
“Prostitution, drunkenness, sale of narcotics and pornographic matter, perver- 
sion, and other forms of vice flourish openly.” 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Democrat of Missouri, who succeeded Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Democrat of Tennessee, this year as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, said in a statement that the report “contains an amalgam of ideas and 
suggestions from delinquency experts in all areas of the country.” 

He added that “of course, as everyone realizes, juveline delinquency is a prob- 
lem which must be solved almost entirely by State and local authorities.” But 
“Congress can help, not only by the passage of certain very useful legislation, but 
also by making available results of hearings and studies, such as contained in 
the present report.” 


Much of the legislation recommended by the subcommittee already has been 
introduced, and some of it enacted. A measure sponsored by the group in the 
last Congress, on which no action was taken would bar persons under 18 from 


crossing the Mexican border without their parents, or their consent embodied in 
an official permit. 


Tue American Dentat ASssocraATION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. THOMAS J. HILL, CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL 
ON DENTAL RESEARCH; BERNARD CONWAY, SECRETARY OF 
COUNCIL ON DENTAL LEGISLATION; AND DR. C. WILLARD 
CAMALIER, PAST PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. Now Dr. Hill, Dr. Camalier, and Mr. Conway. We 
are glad to have you here. We are delighted to hear all of you gentle- 
men. Itisa pleasure. We will be glad to have you proceed now. 

Dr. Hi. For the record, I am Dr. Thomas J. Hill, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Iam chairman of the council on dental research of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. I have served as a member of the National 
Advisory Dental Research Council for the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research, and I am at the present time a consultant to that 
agency. 

With me is Mr. Bernard Conway, who is secretary of the council 
on legislation of the American Dental Association, and Dr. Willard 
Camalier, a past president of the American Dental Association. 

Senator Hii. And, may I say, both old friends of this committee. 

Dr. Hitt. We have prepared a statement which we would like to 
submit for the record. I do not want to read this statement, but I 
should like to read a summary and, if I may, very briefly discuss some 
of the pertinent facts. 

Senator Hitt. You go right ahead. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Hitt. In summary, the specific recommendations are: 

That the American Dental Association urges Congress to include 
in its fiscal 1958 budget for the Public Health Service $3,700,000 for 
the construction of a building and facilities for the National Institute 
of Dental Research. 

The association also urges Congress to increase the fiscal 1958 ap- 
propriations for the dental health activities of the Public Health Serv- 
ice from the $6,430,000 proposed by the President to $7,430,000. The 
recommended increase of $1 million would apply to the grants pro- 
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gram of the National Institute of Dental Researgh to increase the 
funds for research-project grants from $2.825,000 to $3,325,000, 


$500,000 increase, and to increase the funds for research training 


erants from $500,000 to $1 million, which is another $500,000 increase. 
DENTAL-RESEARCH BUILDING 


Now if I may discuss those three things very briefly, I do not believe 
there is any necessity for me to say anything about the past history 
of the building, which you know well or much better than I. I would 
like to call attention to the fact that $300,000 of this money has been 
authorized, and the greater proportion of that has been spent, in the 
preparation of plans. It is my understanding that plans at the present 
time have progressed to the stage where it w vould be possible for that 
building to be started late this ‘fall or the early winter. 

I would like also to call your attention to the fact that the money 
for the building has not been appropriated in spite of the fact that 
the need for the building is supported both by the Senate Comunit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare last year, which is in my prepared 
statement, and which you remember very well, and again by the House 
Committee on Appropriations on March 21 of this - year, where they 
reported that it would be desirable and they questioned the advisa- 
bility of any further delay in this building. 

That is submitted in this record, and you are very familiar with 
that. 

The American Dental Association recognizes the urgent need for the 
construction of this building, and they believe that further delay in 
building this is economically unsound and certainly not in the best 
interests of the oral health needs of this Nation. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT SPACE 


We recognize the very cramped condition under which these scien- 
tists work, which at the present time in building 2 is about 125 square 
feet per man, whereas it is desirable to have in the neighborhood of 
200 feet or thereabouts. Most of the National Institutes of Health 
have a very much higher square foot per scientific investigator than do 
the dental scientists in building 2 at Bethesda. 

They are also very cramped because of their lack of animal quarters 
and the inability to have the space for a library for current issues of 
publications which should be of ready reference. 

I think we also recognize that this inadequacy of space does not per- 
mit the economical utilization of technical assistants; which inade- 
quacy decreases the productiveness of that institution. The ratio of 
technical assistants to principal scientists is now ranging about or a 
little less than 1144 per man, where it should be raised to over 2 per 
man. Certainly in 125 feet per man, which is a 10 by 12 room, you 
cannot have more than 1 assistant in that room, particularly when 
you have to have a large amount of equipment. 

We, the association, believ e that this building is urgent. We believe 
it is urgent from the standpoint of the promotion of the activities of 
the National Institute of Dental Research and from the standpoint of 
the oral health needs of this Nation. 
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RESEARCH-GRANT PROGRAM 


The research-grant program: I should like to say that the American 
Dental Association is very appreciative of the very excellent reception 
that this committee gave to its requests last year, and I think it is 
evident that those requests were timely and were good for the Nation’s 
oral health needs. 

And may I say that as a matter of comparison in fiscal year 1956 
the Public Health Service supported only 51 grants in a total of 22 
institutions. The 1957 budget permitted the support of 275 grants in 
about 75 research institutions. Today, dental research supported by 
the Dental Institute is being conducted and active programs of research 
are in progress in 37 of the possible 45 dental se chools that we have in 
this country. That is practically double the dental schools that were 
conducting active research under this program during fiscal 1956. 

Senator Hinz. The schools are interested in going right ahead, then ? 

Dr. Hitz. Yes, and other institutions, too, because we have 37 dental 
schools but we have a total of 80 institutions that have either applied 
for or are now conducting research—that is, hospitals and some medi- 
eal schools. So the interest has spread well beyond the schools of 
dentistry. 

QUESTION OF INCREASED OVERHEAD 


The President’s proposed budget for the fiscal year 1958 would 
permit $2,825,000 to be spent on the grants program. That is, assum- 
ing that the overhead is not incre sased. If it is increased, the program 
will be less than this year’s by $100,000. Of this $2,825,000 in the 
proposed program there is about $2,600,000 committed for projects 
that are now under way—that is, projects that were started this past 
vear or some in 1956 and 1955, projects that are now under way. 


PRESENT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR GRANTS 


So there would be available this coming fiscal year under this present 
budget less than $300,000 for new grants. There are now in the hands 
of the National Institutes of He: ilth 90 applications for research in this 
dental field, and they will be reviewed at the coming meeting, the June 
meeting, of the National Advisory Dental Research Council. Those 
90 applications make requests for about $1 million. If only one-third 
of those applications are approved—that would mean about $300,000— 
it would be entirely possible on this present budget for our total funds 
to be committed before the 1st of October of this year. 

The American Dental Association believes that it is imperative to 
have additional funds for dental research—the need for them is 
obvious—and requests th: at the allocation for dental research project 
grants be increased by $500,000. 

On the training grants program: I am sure it was at the suggestion 
of Congress that a training grants program was instituted by the 
National Institute of Dental Research. This program promises to 
be very successful. At the present time there are 16 centers in which 
men are now being trained for research in the oral health fields. 

As these programs get into their fuller usefulness and into their 
fuller expanded program, they also will need increased support. 
There are also some additional areas where training money should 
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be given. For that reason, and because of the success that has been 
attained or is promised from the present program, the American 
Dental Association is requesting that this also be increased by a like 
amount of $500,000. 

The association believes very strongly that there is a very urgent 
need for serious thought on these oral-health needs, and it requests 
that this committee give serious consideration to its recommendations, 
which are specific ally, if I may read those again: 

That Congress include in its 1958 budget for the Public Health 
Service $3,700,000 for the construction of a building to house the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR DENTAL HEALTH 


Second, the association also urges Congress to increase the fiscal 
1958 appropriations for the dental health activities—that is, total 
dental health activities—of the Public Health Service from the 
$6,430,000 proposed by the President’s budget to $7,480,000. The 
recommended increase of $1 million would apply to the grants pro- 
gram of the National Institute of Dental Research to increase the 
funds for research project grants from $2,825,000 to $: 3,825,000, a 
$500,000 increase, and to increase the funds for research training 
grants from $500,000 to $1 million, another $500,000 increase. 

Now, in addition to the things that I have said, there is considerable 
additional evidence within this report to substantiate the request that 
is being made by the association. 

Senator Hix. Doctor, I am very anxious, and I am sure Senator 
Thye is, to see you get your building out there for the Dental Insti- 
tute. You appreciate what the problem is right now. We have what 
you might call a freeze on, so far as construction is concerned. The 
fact. of the business is if the money were in the bill, unless there is a 
very definite change, the construction would not go forward. It would 
not be expended. 

We can appropriate funds, but, of course, we have no power to 
require the Executive to invest or expend those funds. 

Dr. Hiti. Senator, I appreciate your very sympathetic interest. 

Senator Hiri. Well, I am very much interested. In fact, [ am dis- 
appointed that the building is not under construction, to tell you the 
truth. 

Dr. Hii. I am, too. I believe it is extremely urgent. 

Senator Hm. I hoped when we passed the bill last session authoriz- 
ing the increased amount for the construction and then when we got 
the funds in the deficiency bill for the plans and specifications that 
we might certainly at this session of Congress get the funds to go for- 
ward with the actual construction. I imagine the reason the House 
did not put those funds in the bill was the very thing that I have just 
said about this freeze. 

Dr. Hix. May I say that the House indicated that they believed 
it should be built. 

Senator Hix. But they did not put the funds in the bill. And I do 
not know but I imagine the reason they did not put the funds in was— 
Go ahead, sir. 

Dr. Hm. The House Appropriations Committee reports that it 
does register the doubt that it is an economical move to defer this con- 
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struction since the Institutes are having to rent space because of over- 
crowded conditions in their own buildings. It would indicate that they 
were very sy mpathetic. 

Dr. Camarier. Senator Hill, might I make a statement off the 
record ? 

Senator Hixx. Go right ahead. 

(Remarks off the record.) 


NEED FOR BUILDING 


Senator Hiv. I am anxious and eager to do everything to get this 
building under construction at the earliest possible moment. I think 
it ought to be built—not tomorrow, but it ought to be built now. Now. 

You realize other problems that we have here—this terrific demand 
now about not increasing but rather reducing the budget. But I 
want you to know I am going to make clear my feelings ‘about it. I 
shall do ev erything I can, and I am anxious to do everything I can 
to see to it that this building gets under construction at the very ‘earliest 
possible moment. 

Dr. Camalier, would you or Mr. Conway like to add anything for 
the record 4 

rRIBUTE TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. Conway. I believe Dr. Hill’s comments and the statement filed 
have covered everything adequately, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
add that the American Dental Association would like to pay tribute 
to you again for the excellent cooperation which you and the members 
of your committees, this committee and the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, performed last year in our behalf, particularly 
in your efforts to have the Dental Institute building program initiated. 
And we know in you we have a fighting champion on our side. 

Senator Hit. Well, to bring those efforts to fruition we must start 
pouring concrete. Is that not right 

Mr. Conway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. That is exactly what I want to see us do—is to start 
pouring that concrete and get that building under construction. 

Dr. Camauter. There was one other point. I understand the De- 
partment did put this item in the appropriation bill. I mean in their 
request. 

Senator Hmx. You mean in the budget request ? 

Dr. Camauier. Their budget request. But somewhere along the nd. 
probably at the Budget Bureau, it was cut out. 

Senator Hitn. Yes; they put it in their budget request. 

Dr. Camarter. Is that not an intimation that they might go ahead? 

Senator Hitt. The Department did make a request. to the Budget 
for $3,724,000 for the construction of the building, but the Budget did 
not allow any, and the House did not put any in the bill. But, as I 
have said, I shall certainly do everything I can to get this building 
under construction at the earliest possible moment. I sure will. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Hiri. Back on the record. Doctor, you have brought us a 

very excellent statement here, and we are very happy to have had 
you here. We are delighted to have had Dr. Camalier and Mr. Con- 
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way. You are always most helpful to the committee, and we know 
you are our friends, and we certainly welcome you here. 

Dr. Hiiz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conway. Thank you. 
Dr. Camauier. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DenTAL HEALTH AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES PuBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE FOR F1iscat 1958 WITHIN H. R. 6287 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. Thomas J. Hill, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. I am chairman of the American Dental Association’s council 
on dental research. I have served as a member of the National Advisory Dental 
Research Council for the National Institute of Dental Research and am presently 
a consultant to that agency. With me is Mr. Bernard J. Conway, of Chicago, 
Ill., secretary of the association’s council on legislation. I am here today to 
present the association’s recommendations on the need for construction funds 
for the National Institute of Dental Research building and for an increase in 
the appropriations for the dental-health activities of the Public Health Service 


The need for a building and facilities for the National Institute of Dental 
Research 

Only last year, the American Dental Association through its efforts as an 
organization and through the petitions of thousands of its members eloquently 
illustrated to Congress the immediate need for constructing a building for the 
National Institute of Dental Research. As a result of these efforts both Houses 
of Congress overwhelmingly approved the enactment of a measure (S. 3246, 84th 
Cong.) to increase the funds authorized in 1948 (Public Law 755, 80th Cong.) 
for the Dental Institute building from $2 million to $4 million. After enactment 
the President promptly signed the legislation into law (Public Law 732, 84th 
Cong.). 

Shortly after this increased authorization was enacted, Congress appropriated 
$200,000 within the Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1957 (Public Law 
855, 84th Cong.) for the preparation of plans and specifications for the Dental 
Institute building. 

The President’s budget estimate for the next fiscal year (p. 672) indicates that 
the fiscal 1957 appropriation of $200,000 for p'ans bas been obligated, with 
$150,000 being spent during this fiscal year and $50,000 to be spent during fiscal 
1958. The original plans completed in 1950 cost about $100,000. 

Thus, $300,000, a substantial portion of the $4 million authorized for the 
Dental Institute building, is already committed. Despite this, the President’s 
fiscal 1958 budget estimate eliminated a request of the Department of Health, 
‘ducation, and Welfare for an appropriation to construct the Dental Institute 
building. The American Dental Association is convinced that no sound argu- 
ment exists for a further delay in constructing the Dental Institute building. | 
The unanimous report of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

1 


(S. Rep. 1719, 84th Cong.) on the building authorization legislation testifies to 
the need for immediate construction of the building. I would like to quote 
from that report: 

“The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare unanimously recommended and 
the Congress in passing the National Dental Research Act of 1948 approved 
and authorized the construction of a building to house the activities of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. In that legislation the Congress authorized 
an appropriation of not to exceed $2 million for the construction of that building. 
Subsequently, the Congress appropriated $100,000 which was used to develop 
building plans and specifications for the Dental Instiute. The conflict in Korea 
intervened, however, and, of necessity, the construction work had to he post- 
poned. Subsequently, and despite the fact that plans for the building have 
been drawn at a great cost, there has been no appropriation to begin its con- 
struction. The explanation is very simple. It lies in the fact that building costs 
have advanced considerably since 1948, and while the sum of $2 million was 
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undoubtedly sufficient at that time, to construct the Dental Institute building in 
accordance with the already approved plans, it would, it is estimated, cost a 
great deal more now than the amount originally estimated. Failure to initiate 
the construction of the Dental Institute building at the time Congress authorized 
the project has proved a most costly postponement. If this construction should 
be further postponed, it will be still more wasteful. More important than the 
monetary aspects of this situation, however, is the fact that lack of proper facili- 
ties for the Dental Institute’s program poses a serious threat to this Nation’s 
progress toward the effective control and prevention of dental disease.” 


Inadequacy of existing space and facilities for the National Institute of Dental 
Research activities 

The American Dental Association has firsthand knowledge of the physical 
facilities needed by the Dental Institute. The association’s president, Dr. Harry 
Lyons, and two members of the association’s staff have served on the National 
Advisory Dental Research Council. Dr. H. Trendley Dean, secretary of the 
association's council on dental research, served as Director of the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research. My own evaluation of the facilities required for effec- 
tive research is based upon my background as a department head at Western 
Reserve University’s Dental School charged with conducting a research pro- 
gram, aS a member of the Dental Institute’s Advisory Dental Research Council, 
and as a consultant to that agency. 

The Dental Institute building, as planned, would contain about 35,000 square 
feet (net) of working space. The present facilities for dental research activities 
provide less than 10,000 square feet. Some of the dental schools have more work- 
ing space for dental research than is assigned to the Dental Institute with its 
much larger scientific staff. New York University and the University of Minne- 
sota are good examples. The former has 15,000 square feet of its facilities 
available for dental research; the latter has 13,000 square feet. 

Seven years ago, officials of the Public Health Service indicated in testimony 
on the fiseal 1950 and 1951 budgets that the clinical center and other planned 
construction could not provide sufficient space for the Dental Institute. That 
prediction is now a fact. 

Because of the steady and vitally needed expansion of the programs of the 
other Institutes of Health, the Dental Institute scientific staff has again been 
shifted. Most of the staff is now located in building No. 2 at Bethesda. In 
building No. 2, the Dental Institute has approximately 125 square feet of floor 
space for each principal investigator. The association has been informed that 
the minimal standard allowance for the National Institutes of Health is 150 
feet of space for each principal investigator. Actually, in most of the Institute 
buildings an average laboratory contains 218 square feet of floor space. The 
animal facilities for the Dental Institute at building No. 2, furthermore, are 
inadequate and there is no area available to the dental scientists for a library 
where literature may be stored for convenient access to the dental staff. 

There is a further factor contributing to the critical need for space. The 
ratio of supporting laboratory personnel to the principal scientific investigators 
at the Dental Institute is about 1% to 1. The most efficient use of the highly 
trained research staff will require an increase to provide two or more technicians 
or assistants for each principal investigator. This is simply impossible under 
presently proposed space allocations, but could be realized within the next 3 
years, if the construction funds for the Dental Institute are appropriated during 
this session of Congress. 

The space and personnel problems at the Dental Institute were highlighted 
during last year’s hearings on the building authorization legislation before the 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. A member of the committee asked Dr. James A. Shannon, 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, whether the number of supporting 
laboratory personnel at the Dental Institute was adequate. Dr. Shannon 
replied : 

“I can’t give you a figure for that, sir. This [supporting laboratory person- 
nel at the Dental Institute] is calculated on the basis of space assigned to the 
Dental Institute. To make effective use of all their people, they would have 
to have more space than we can provide.” 

Again, the report of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
only last year, declared : 

“The testimony of these individual witnesses as to the need for the con- 
struction of separate houisng for the national Institute of Dental Research, the 
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desirability of promptly proceeding with such construction * * * was impres- 
sive. They have convinced the committee that the scientists now working at 
the Dental Institute are so crowded that effective work is difficult and expan- 
sion almost impossible. Moreover, the services of men of outstanding ability 
are not being utilized to the full, inasmuch as there is insufficient space to 
house the number of research workers who, if they could be assigned to assist 
chief investigators, would multiply the efficiency and output of the latter.” 

The National Institute of Dental Research has a mandate from Congress 
to conduct investigations in two areas—basic research and clinical research. 
Unless plans are executed now for constructing adequate facilities for the 
Dental Institute, its basic research program cannot attain the effectiveness en- 
visioned by Congress. The House Committee on Appropriations, in its report 
of March 21, 1957, on Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations for fiscal 
1958, confirmed this position. On page 18 of that report (House Rept. 217, 85th 
Cong.) the committee declared : 

“The policies of the executive branch with regard to buildings has already 
been discussed at some length in this report [pp. 8-10]. Since there is ample 
information in the hearings with regard to the urgent need for a new adminis- 
tration building and a new dental research building the committee will not 
burden the report with a recitation of the need, but it does register its doubts 
that it is even an economical move to defer this construction since the Insti- 
tutes are having to rent space because of the overcrowded condition in their 
own buildings.” 


The need for an expanded program at the National Institute of Dental Research 

The dental diseases have not been dramatized as have cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, and many crippling afflictions of children. Nevertheless, they account 
for a tremendous toll in human suffering and depreciation of health; they bear 
importantly upon the ability of thousands of persons to gain and hold employ- 
ment. 

The dental diseases are so complex in their causation that successful research 
on these problems requires the combined and coordinated knowledge and skills 
of many scientists—dentists, anatomists, histologists, nutritionists, patholovists. 
pharmacologists, bacteriologists, histochemists, biochemists, physiologists, physi- 
cists, roentgenologists, physicians, statisticians, and others. Only in an ade- 
quately housed, equipped, and staffed National Institute of Dental Research can 
all these workers and their efforts be fully coordinated in an effective assault 
on major dental problems such as— 

Cleft palate and harelip congenital deformities, a condition present in 
1 out of every SOO live births in this country. 

Maloceclusion or crooked teeth and associated facial deformities, which 
have a relation to gastric disorders, facial esthetics, mental well-being, and 
many other aspects of health. 

Dental caries or tooth decay and its infectious results, which afflict over 
95 percent of our population. For example, in rheumatic heart disease 
and subacute bacterial endocarditis, both of which are dramatic killers of 
persons of all ages, their relation to dental caries and resultant infections 
is an established fact. 

The periodontal or gum diseases, which are essentially complete mysteries 
as far as their causes and prevention are concerned. Given a long enough 
lifetime, furthermore, everyone succumbs to some type of gum disease, ac- 
counting for the loss of 75 percent of all teeth. 

Cancer of the mouth, which accounts for 6 percent of all cancers. 

Many types of investigations in these areas which are in need of expanded 
research require expensive facilities and equipment that cannot ordinarilv be 
provided by non-Federal research centers such as the dental schools. The direct- 
research program of the National Institute of Dental Research was created to 
carry on such investigations. It is essential that the Dental Institute be pro- 
vided with the space, facilities, and equipment to launch its contribution to the 
dental-research program that this Nation deserves. The American Dental Asso- 
ciation urges Congress to include within the fiscal 1958 budget an appropriation 
of $3,700,000 for the National Institute of Dental Research building. 
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The need for an increase in funds for the research project grants administered 
by the National Institute of Dental Research 


The American Dental Association deeply appreciates the overwhelming sup- 
port that this committee gave to the association’s recommendations for the 
Iental Institute’s grant programs last year. The substantial funds ($2,700,000) 
allocated for non-Federal dental research projects have provided a powerful 
stimulus to the dental schools and other research centers interested in conduct- 
ing dental research. The association assured this committee last year that 
these dental research institutions were prepared to initiate more than 200 
projects. At that time, the Dental Institute was supporting only 51 projects. 
Today, the Dental Institute is supporting 275 projects. In addition, there are 
at least 90 applications for grants to be reviewed at the June meeting of the 
National Advisory Dental Research Council. In terms of the number of insti- 
tutions involved, these projects and applications represent 37 of the Nation’s 45 
dental schools and 438 other research institutions, a total of 80. In contrast, 
during fiscal 1956, the Dental Institute supported only 45 projects in 22 institu- 
tions. This healthy interest and extraordinary progress in dental research 
deserves to be maintained and heightened. 

The President's budget estimate for fiscal 1958 allocates $2,825,000 to the 
National Institute of Dental Research for dental research project grants, an 
increase of $125,000 over the fiscal 1957 allocation. H. R. 6287 requires that the 
increase over the fiscal 1957 allocation be devoted to research rather than to an 
increase in the overhead allowance for research projects, as proposed within 
the President’s budget estimate. But, should the allocation for dental research 
project grants during fiscal 1958 be at the level of $2,825,000 as proposed 
within H. R. 6287, there will be little, if any, funds available to the Dental Insti- 
tute to support projects submitted during fiscal 1958. This will be true for the 
following reasons: 

First, $2,300,000 or thereabouts is needed to continue during fiscal 1958 
approximately 240 projects which are beginning during this fiscal year; 

Second, about $300,000 is needed to continue during fiscal 1958 approxi- 
mately 30 projects begun during fiscal year 1956 and earlier years; 

Third, less than $250,000 of the $2,825,000 fiscal 1958 allocation will be 
available for beginning projects after July 1, 1957; 

Fourth, the National Advisory Dental Research Council will review at its 
June meeting about 90 applications amounting to more than $1 million. If 
grants are awarded to support 30 of these projects, the $2,825,000 fiscal 1958 
allocation will be committed before October of 1957. 

The association’s council on dental research, through its close liaison with 
the dental schools and research centers, believes that it is urgent that these 
institutions be given support for a number of new projects, many of which can 
he started in fiscal 1958 if the Dental Institute has the funds to support them. 
Some of these important investigations are in the following fields: 

Radiation and methods for improving dental X-ray techniques. 

Congenital anomalies of the mouth. 

Tobacco as a factor in oral cancer. 

Malocclusion and associated deformities. 

Periodontal disease in higher primates. 

Biological stress and periodontal disease. 

The Papanicolaou technic in respect to oral cancer (early recognition of 
cancer). 

Bone physiology—the tolerance of bone to various types of metal and non- 
metal implants. 

Oral infections—streptococcus viridans and its relation to subacute bacterial 
endocarditis. 

Dental caries—exploration of methods for preventing new cavities from 
forming under fillings. 
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Dental caries—control of tooth decay in persons who do not get fluoridated 
water in childhood. 

Dental caries—prenatal dietary influences. 

Periodontal (gum) disease—understanding the mechanism of inflammation. 

Periodontal disease—epidemiological studies of general and selected popula- 
tions 

Salivary glands—their relation to oral and general systemic health, including 
a study of trace inorganic elements, proteins, and enzymes 

Physiology of the mouth 

The American Dental Association believes that it is imperative that Congress 


provide at least an additional $500,000 for the project grant program of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. 


The need for an increase in funds for the training grants administered by the 
National Institute of Dental Research 


The Dental Institute has inaugurated a program of training grants to support 
the establishment of research training centers in the dental schools and other 
dental research institutions. The significance of this program is fully recog- 
nized by the association. The expansion of this Nation’s health research efforts 
depends primarily upon increasing the number of competent and devoted research 
scientists. 

‘he $500,000 allocated for dental training grants during fiscal 1957 has already 
been awarded to support new or enlarged training centers in 16 schools and other 
research institutions. Each of the training centers supported from this vear’s 
allocation will need even greater support for from 3 to 4 additional years as their 
programs reach their peak levels. Thus, unless there is an increase in the $500,- 
000 allocation for training grants during fiscal 1958, none of the training programs 
will be able to enroll the number of young aspiring scientists that could other- 
wise be absorbed. This will mean a further delay in producing vitally needed 
research scientists. Additionally, to hold the training grant allocation at the 
fiscal 1957 level means that no new training programs will be supported during 
fiscal 1958. 

The American Dental Association strongly urges Congress to provide an addi- 


tional $500,000 for training grants program of the National Institute of Dental 
Research. 


It has been a strong conviction of the American Dental Association thet our 
Federal Government should respond to the urgent appeals of the dental profes- 
sion to support and engage in research which may lead to the preventive solution 
of diseases afflicting our entire population. This is economy of the highest type. 
Speaking of dollar economy, I would like to point out that the American Dental 
Association cooperated with Congress only a few years ago to accomplish a sub- 
stantial saving in Federal expenditures. In 1953 and 1954, both the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and the House Appropriations Committee expressed 
their concern over the annual expenditures for the outpatient dental care of 
veterans. In fiscal 1952 nearly $40 million of Federal funds was spent for this 
purpose. In 1954, the association developed a realistic, yet equitable, plan for the 
dental care of veterans. This was enacted into law in 1955 (Public Law 838, 84th 
Cong.). I would like to call your attention to the proposed budget for veterans’ 
outpatient dental care for fiscal 1958 ; it is in the order of $5 million. 


Association’s recommendations 


In summary, the American Dental Association urges Congress to include in the 
fiscal 1958 budget for the Public Health Service $3,700,000 for the construction of 
a building and facilities for the National Institute of Dental Research. 

The association also urges Congress to increase the fiscal 1958 appropriations 
for the “dental health” activities of the Public Health Service from the $6,430,000 
proposed by the President to $7,430,000. The recommended increase of $1 million 
would apply to the grants program of the National Institute of Dental Research— 

to increase the funds for research project grants from $2,825,000 to $3,- 
325,000 (a $500,000 increase) ; 

to increase the funds for research training grants from $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion (a $500,000 increase). 

In behalf of the American Dental Association, I thank the committee for the 
opportunity of presenting this testimony. 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


_ Senator Hint. We have a letter addressed to the chairman of the 

Committee on Appropriations from Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa, 
enclosing a message to him from Dr. W. H. Smith, president, Des 
Moines District Dental Society, in reference to funds for the con- 
struction of the National Institute of Dental Research. These letters 
will be included in the record of the hearings at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 8, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAyDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a letter received from Dr. W. H. Smith, 
president,. Des Moines District Dental Society, in reference to funds for con- 
struction of the National Institute of Dental Research. It is my understanding 
that there is an authorization in the amount of $4 million for this building. 

I will appreciate it if the committee could give consideration to Dr. Smith’s 
letter, and I hope that it may be possible to have committee approval of legis- 
lation for this construction. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. B. HICKENLOOPER. 


Des MoINgEs District DENTAL Socrery, 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 4, 1957. 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: As president of the Des Moines District Den- 
tal Society, I wish to urge you to support, and to use your influence among 


your Senate colleagues to authorize the immediate construction of the building 
for the National Institute of Dental Research. 

The need for such a structure has been great for too long a time already. 
The delay has been costly and further indecision may involve still greater out- 
lay of funds if not authorized in this present session. 


Any assistance that you can give to the dental profession will be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dr. W. H. Smirn. 
LETTERS FROM SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Hiri. We have a letter addressed to Senator Hayden, 
chairman of our committee, from Senator Case of South Dakota, en- 
closing a message to him from Dr. Robert A. Beilby, president of the 
First District Dental Association of South Dakota, and a telegram 
from Dr. Robert Wood, secretary of the Fifth District Dental Society 
of South Dakota, urging the appropriation of $3,700,000 for construc- 
tion of a research building for the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. 

These communications will be inserted in the hearings at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorRKS, 
YANKTON, S. DAK., May 4, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose a letter from Dr. Robert A. Beilby, presi- 
dent of the First District Dental Association of South Dakota, and a telegram 
from Dr. Robert M. Wood, secretary of the Fifth District Dental Society of 
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South Dakota, in support of an appropriation of $3.7 million to be made avail- 
able for construction of a research building for the National Institute of Dental 
Research. 

I hope your committee will consider these communications as they work on 
the appropriation bill for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


Francis Case, South Dakota. 


YANKTON, S. Dak., May 4, 1957. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Sire: As president of the First District Dental Association of the South 
Dakota Dental Association, I urge you to make known to Senators Hayden and 
Hill of the Senate Appropirations Committee your support of the American 
Dental Association’s recommendation that $3.7 million be made available this 
year for the construction of the research building for the National Institute 
of Dental Research. 

That Congress and the President recognize the critical need for this building 
was shown last year when the special bill increasing the construction funds was 
passed and signed. Deferring the construction of this building will greatly re- 
tard the progress of the research program of the National Institute of Dental 
Research and of the Nation’s dental schools. 

I am speaking for the entire first district of the South Dakota Dental Associ- 
ation when I urge that these authorized funds be made available so that con- 
struction of the building may go ahead this year. 

Everything you can do to facilitate authorization of the necessary funds for 
the construction of the research building will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


Rosert A. Bertsy, D. D. S. 
Stureis, S. DAK., May 4, 1957. 
Senator Francis Case, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Fifth District Dental Society has unanimously approved support for 
appropriation of $3,700,000 be made available for construction of research 
building for the National Istitute of Dental Research this year. Please support 
this critical need by contacting Senators Hayden and Hill. 

RosBert M. Woop 
Secretary, Fifth District Dental Society. 

Senator Hitt. The committee will now stand in recess until 10 a. m. 

tomorrow. 


(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., Monday, May 6, 1957, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 7, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill presiding. 
Present : Senators Hill and Pastore. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OFFIce oF EpucATION 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Carr, we are glad to have you here this morning. We will be 
happy to have you proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you, sir. It is good to be back with you again, 
Senator. 

I have a statement here, sir. 

Senator Hiti. Will you file it for the record ? 

Dr. Carr. It will take about 10 or 15 minutes to read it, and I be- 
lieve I can save your time by calling your attention to 1 or 2 salient 
points and then I will file the whole statement for the record. 

Senator Hitz. All right, Doctor. We are glad to have you do so. 


ACCEPTANCE OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Dr. Carr. We really have just three points to ask the committee to 
consider. The first relates to the budget of the United States Office of 
Education. ‘The House has approved and voted a $7 million budget 
against a request of $7,500,000. 

We believe that this program is necessary to develop the cooperative 
research activities of the Office and the general function of leadership 
which Congress has assigned. Therefore, we would ask that the Sen- 
ate committee will sustain the position of the House and approve the 
$7 million which it has voted. 
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PROVISO ON EXPENSES STRICKEN 


There is one other relatively minor but still touchy point with 
reference to the Office of Education appropriation act. For many 
years, Senator, this legislation has contained a provision which pro- 
vided that honoraria and travel expenses paid to members of the Office 
of Education who were invited to go various places in the United 
States to speak could accrue to the benefit of the funds of the Office of 
Education. Now, that proviso was stricken from the language of the 
current appropriation. 

Senator Hint. We have that same problem with the United States 
Public Health Service I might say 

Dr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Hi (continuing). And others whose funds are carried in 
this bill. 





NEED FOR RESTORATION OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


Dr. Carr. It would seem, if a local or State educational authority is 
willing to pay the expenses for bringing an Office of Education expert 
to work with them on improvement of education in their communities, 
that the least the Congress and the United States Government could 
do would be to refrain from penalizing the Office of Education for ac- 
cepting the invitation to render the precise kind of advisory service 
that the Office is supposed to render. 

Therefore, we would ask that this language, which has been in the 
Office for many years, be put back in. 

Senator Hixx. It went out on a point of order. 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir, it did go out on a point of order, and we hope 
it will be possible for the Senate to restore this provision. 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Now, the second point, leaving the Office of Education, relates to 
the public library services for rural areas under Public Law 597. 

Public Law 597 authorizes an appropriation of $7,500,000 a year 
for 5 years, but for the current fiscal year—that is, fiseal 1957—only 
slightly over $2 million was appropriated. But this was enough to 
give each State its minimum allotment. 


HOUSE ACTION INCREASES FUNDS 


For the fiscal year of 1958 the Budget Bureau requested $3 million, 
which is less than half, you will note, ‘of the amount that the Congress 
has authorized. The House in passing the appropriation measure 
H. R. 6287 has allowed $5 million for rural library grants, which is 
$2 million over the request of the Budget Bureau. And we certainly 
hope that this committee and the Senate will sustain that action at 
the very least and consider indeed increasing the appropriation fur- 
ther to something near the full amount of $7,500,000 authorized by 
statute. 

This is a 5-year program with a terminal date. It is quite clear 
that Congress passed the legislation expecting, I think, that an 
amount of about $7,500,000 a vear would be provided to be matched 
by the States. 

Senator Hin. Yes. 
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Dr. Carr. And to come far short of going to the amount authorized 
by statute seems to be economizing at the expense of a section of our 
country that really should not be penalized in this way. These folks 
in the rural areas have great need for good library service. 

Senator Hitt. Which they do not have today. 

Dr. Carr. They do not have it. 

Senator Hiti. In fact, many thousands of them, millions of them, 
do not have any service at all. 

Dr. Carr. The motive back of this legislation was so excellent that 
it seems to be a pity that it should be broken down and dissipated in 
driblets of money when the total amount authorized by statute is 

Senator Hitt. So small to begin with ? 


Dr. Carr. A very small amount in the scale of the United States 
Government operations. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


The third and last point relates to the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. The proposal has been made 
that the budget for this Committee be $300,000, and the House has 
allowed $200,000, or the House Appropriations Committee allowed 
$200,000, on the assumption that this would carry the Committee 
through the rest of 1957 and allow it to complete its report. But on 
the House floor there was an amendment which struck out all the 
funds for the Committee so that unless something is done by the Sen- 
ate and by conference committee, the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School will terminate in June 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

Now, we all know that we had a White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, and it served a useful purpose in calling attention on a nation- 
wide scale to some of the problems of our schools. We knew that 
these problems existed, it is true, but a good deal of national pub- 
licity and a good deal of thinking on the part of the general public 


was “engendered by the activities prior to, during, and followi ing the 
White House Conference. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


We have a roughly analogous situation in the Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High Sc hool, and we have little time before the 

vreat wave of oncoming enrollments engulfs our colleges and leaves 
us with very little time for planning. 

If this modest amount of $200,000 could be restored to the budget 
by the Senate with the concurrence of the House, it would permit the 
Committee to make the most of the money that has already been in- 
vested in carrying its studies along thus far. They need about 6 
months to finish. 

Senator Hiri. If we do not provide the $200,000, you leave the 
work you have done suspended in midair with no benefit to anyone 
and most probably a waste of the money that has been expended to 
date? Is that right? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir; I agree. There have been I think 6 or 7 region- 
al conferences that have been held in order to ascertain the opinions 
and judgments of people throughout the country with regard to what 
we should do about meeting the needs of higher education, and if 
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these findings of these regional conferences cannot be sifted out, 
brought together, and put into usable information, then all of the 
expense of holding them will have merely provided a forum for 
discussion without any channel for action, which is unfortunate and 
frustrating. 

Well, Senator, the Office of Education, the libraries, and the com- 
mittee are the three points I wished to ask you to consider, and I 
know we will have from you, as we always have, the most friendly, 
helpful consideration on educational question. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, we very much appreciate your statement. 
We appreciate your being here. Thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Carr. It isan honor. Thank you, sir. 

(Dr. Carr’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE NATIONAL 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association, a voluntary association of 
nearly 700,000 members of the teaching profession. I appear before this sub- 
committee with regard to appropriations for educational programs in H. R. 
6287, the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill for 1958. The specific programs in which the NEA is interested 
as a matter of policy are the salaries and expenses of the United States Office 
of Education, rural library service grants, and the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 

The NEA and the United States Office of Education are roughly contempo- 
raries. As we celebrate our 100th year of service, the Office of Education is in 
its 90th year. The establishment of the Office of Education was one of the first 
goals of the NEA after it was founded. The development of the Office as a 
service and leadership agency within the Federal Government has been a con- 
tinuing concern of the NEA. 

At its annual representative assembly in 1956 in Portland, Oreg., the associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution: “The National Education Association 
reaffirms its belief that education will best be served at the national level by 
an independent United States Office of Education under a national board of 
education. It believes that legislation to create an independent United States 
Office of Education should be enacted in order to provide appropriate, non- 
partisan, Federal leadership in meeting educational problems of nationwide 
concern. 

“The association considers it imperative, under any circumstances, that the 
Federal Government establish conditions and provide funds adequate to employ 
educational leadership of the highest professional competence. The association 
urges that the United States Commissioner of Education be appointed for a 
definite term of office. It further urges increased appropriations for research 
and for other service specified by existing legislation.” 

As I understand it, the situation with regard to the 1958 appropriation for 
the Office of Education is that the President’s budget requested $7.5 million 
for this purpose, and the House has voted $7 million, the amount recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee of that body. The reduction of $500,000 was 
made in view of the fact that the Office has been unable to recruit additional 
personnel to fill the new positions authorized for the current fiscal year (1957). 
Even so, the $7 million allowed by the House will permit the Office to consoli- 
date the program begun last year and to develop the cooperative research pro- 
gram in the manner intended by Congress. 

In its consideration of H. R. 6387, the House struck out on a point of order 
the following language from the Office’s appropriation: “Provided, That all 
receipts from non-Federal agencies representing reimbursement for expenses of 
travel of employees of the Office of Education performing advisory functions to 
the credit of this appropriation.” 

One of the chief functions of the Office has been to provide consultative 
service to educational organizations and institutions outside of the Federal 
Government. Such organizations or institutions are often prepared to pay the 
expenses of having an official of the Office of Education come to a meeting or a 





| 
| 
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conference. This reimbursement is credited back to the Office instead of being 
covered into the general fund of the Treasury. In this way, the limited travel 
funds of the Office of Education can be made to go a little further without addi- 
tional cost to the Federal Government. The appropriation language for the 
Office of Education has contained for many years a proviso which, in effect, 
puts a part of the travel funds of the Office of Education on a revolving fund 
basis. Without this language, any reimbursement paid by an educational in- 
stitution or organization cannot be credited to the travel fund of the Office 
of Education so that when the fund is exhausted the services of the Office must 
be curtailed. We hope that it will be possible for the Senate to restore this 
provision. Surely, if a group wants to utilize the services of an Office of Edu- 
eation specialist and is willing to pay his travel expenses, some way should be 
found for this to be done without penalizing the Office of Education financially. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


During the 84th Congress and for several years prior to the passage of Public 
Law 597, the NEA joined other national organizations in advocating a program 
of Federal grants-in-aid to the States to develop and improve library services 
in rural areas. The policy of the association is stated in the following resolu- 
tion, also agopted at Portland, Oreg., by the 1956 NEA Representative Assembly : 
“The National Education Association believes that a strong public library system 
is a vitally necessary adjunct to the operation of public schools. The asso- 
ciation believes that farm and other rural families should have the same ac- 
cess as urban dwellers to books, newspapers, magazines, audio-visual materials, 
and other sources of information which well-developed city library systems now 
provide. 

“Tne association commends the Congress for its recently enacted legislation 
providing grants-in-aid to the States for the development of rural library serv- 
ices.” 

Although Public Law 597 authorizes an appropriation of $7.5 million a year 
for 5 years, only $2,050,000 was appropriated for the current fiscal year (1957). 
This was sufficient to allow each State its minimum allotment under the terms 
of the act. For fiscal year 1958 the budget requested $3 million, considerably 
less than half the amount authorized by Public Law 597. 

In passing H. R. 6287, the House has allowed $5 million for rural library 
service grants, an increase of $2 million over the budget request. We hope that 
this committee and the Senate will not only sustain that action but consider 
seriously increasing the appropriation to somewhere near the full amount of 
$7.5 million authorized by statute. The rural library services grant program is 
a 5-year program and the $7.5 million authorized for each year of the program 
was based on a determination that this was the minimum needed to stimulate 
the States to expand their library services in rural areas. 


EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Finally, a word or two about the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School for which the budget request was $300,000. The House Appro- 
priations Committee was allowed $200,000 on the assumption that this would 
finance the operations of the President’s Committee until December 31, 1957. 
An amendment adopted in the House struck out all funds for this Committee so 
that, unless these funds are restored by subsequent action of the Senate and of 
the joint conference committee, the work of the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School must terminate June 30. 

As most members of this committee know, in December 1955 we had a White 
House Conference on Education which was devoted largely to the problems of 
elementary and secondary education. This White House Conference called 
widespread public attention to the facts about the status and condition of our 
elementary and secondary schools. As far as higher education is concerned, we 
need to face the future implications for our colleges and universities of those 
enrollment increases which are already overtaxing the resources of our ele- 
mentary and high schools. We have a few years before the crisis comes to a 
head, and we would do well to use these few years for national, regional, and 
State planning in the field of higher education. The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School will stimulate such planning and will focus 
public attention on the needs of higher education in the immediate future. Cer- 
tainly, we will be better off planning and thinking now for what must be done 
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in higher education rather than waiting until higher education ‘is confronted 
with the same sort of emergency that confronts schools below college level right 
now. Therefore, on behalf of the National Education Association, I urge this 
committee to allow funds for the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School sufficient for them to complete their work by the end of this 
ealendar year. On behalf of the Association for Higher Education, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, I should like to file for the record two resolutions adopted 
at its Twelfth National Conference on Higher Education, together with a state- 
ment of the action taken by the executive committee at that time, supporting 
the expansion in services and budget of the Office of Education and the appro- 
priation for the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 

Two resolutions which were adopted by participants in the Twelfth National 
Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the Association for Higher Edu- 
eation, at the final general session, Wednesday, March 6, 1957, and approved 
by the executive committee of the Association for Higher Education are: 

“Resolution 6: The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School.—The Twelfth National Conference on Higher Education commends the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School for the progress 
evidenced by its First Interim Report to the President. The conference wishes, 
in particular, to emphasize the need outlined in this report for developing a 
‘* * * considered policy as to the role of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school * * *’.” 

“Resolution 7: United States Office of Education.— 

(a) The Twelfth National Conference on Higher Education believes that the 
projected expansion in American higher education will require a greatly 
strengthened United States Office of Education, equipped, staffed, and financed 
to provide a wide range of services to colleges and universities. The Twelfth 
National Conference on Higher Education commends the steps taken recently 
to accomplish this, and urges that the level of support for the United States 
Office of Education be substantially raised, and that it be given a larger role 
in educational policymaking at the national level. In particular, the present 
conference recommends that all Federal educational affairs be coordinated by 
or channeled through the Office of Education. 

“(b) The Twelfth National Conference on Higher Education expresses its 
approval of the United States Office of Education’s recently inaugurated re- 
search contract program, which enables colleges, universities, and State depart- 
ments of education to collaborate with the United States Office of Education 
in studies of school and college problems. It urges increased financial support 
for this endeavor and an extension of the plan to permit negotiation of such 
contracts with recognized educational associations.” 

In addition, the executive committee of the AHE adopted the motion that 
President Eisenhower's total budget request for the President’s Committee on 
Mducation Beyond the High School be supported by the Association’ for Higher 
Education. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present to this committee the view of the 
National Education Association on appropriations for the Office of Education 
and the programs related to it. 


RESOLUTION 


Senator Hm. I have received a resolution of the New England 
Regional Conference Committee, the President’s Committee on’ Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, forwarded by Mr. Samuel G. Atkin- 
son, executive director, with respect to the appropriation request for 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 


The resolution and Mr. Atkinson’s letter will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Winchester, Mass., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hitt: In view of your chairmanship of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, it is requested that you give serious consideration to the 
accompanying resolution. Copies of it have been forwarded to Senator Hayden 
and the 12 Senators from New England. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL G. ATKINSON, 
Jxecutive Director. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EpucATION BrYoNp THE HieH ScHooL— 
May 14, 1957 


Whereas it is felt that the adequate discussion and planning of measures to 
meet the approaching crisis in education beyond the high school oceasioned by 
the sharp rise in college-age population should be supported by a formal organi- 
zation to gather, coordinate, report and interpret the reflective opinion of 
educational and lay leaders, a support now available through the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School; and 

Whereas it appears that the needed financial support for such investigation 
and report is now being withdrawn by Congress by the withholding of appro- 
priation next year; and 

Whereas this lack of support will result in the inability of the committee now 
in Session properly to gather and publish the recommendations of the five regional 
conferences already held, resulting in a regrettable loss of this reflection of 
public opinion on a vital issue: Be it 

Resolved, That the New England Regional Conference of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School be entered on record as de- 
ploring the withholding of the appropriation for the President’s Committee; and 
furthermore be it 

Resolved, That the executive director of the New England Regional Conference 
be instructed to communicate with the appropriate agent the recommendation 
of this conference that the appropriation for the President’s Committee be re- 
stored at once. 


Tue New ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EpucATION BEYOND THE HiegH ScHoort, May 13 ANp 14, 1957, Boston, Mass. 


Roster of participants 


CONNECTICUT 


Name Organization and location Discussion— 

Table No. 
Carter Atkins--... : Connecticut Public Expenditures Council, Hartford - : 
W illiaw C. Bell. United Nluminating Co., New Haven 1 
Samuel Berkmen Dean, Hartt College of Musie, Hartford 6 
Roland Bixler___-.. J-B-T Instruments, Inc., New Haven_- 12 
John D. oe e Silent Meadow Farm, Lakeville | 1 
Raymond Breck | Breek-Hall Dairy, Hamden 4 
Victor L. Butterfie d_ President, Wesleyan University, Middletown 8 
Bice Clemow | West Hartford News, West Hartford | 5 
Wm. B. 8. Clymer-_- | Superintendent of training, Pratt & W hitne y Aircraft | 15 

Division, United Aireraft Corp., East Hartford. 

Mrs. Leo M. Davidoff ; New Canaan 19 
William C. DeVane. Dean, Yale College, New Haven 4 
Allen L. Dresser Principal, Rockville High School, Rockville 11 
Edwin Eberman | Director, Famous Artists School, New Canaan | 20 
Rev. Jos. D. Fitzgerald President, Fairfield University, Fairfield_- 7 
F re 4d Hechinger Bridgeport Herald, Bridgeport 2 
in Hugg State director of adult education, State board of edu- 19 


cation, Hartford. 
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Roster of participants—Continued 


Name 





Mrs. Dorothy S. Hutton-- 
Albert N. Jorgenson 
Bryce Jose_- 


Henry W. Littlefield 
Joseph M. Loughlin 
Milton Mandelson. -- 
Albert I. Mann___-- 


Albert P. Mathers____- 

Mrs. Joseph A. Menousek__- 
Atwood Northby 

Edward S. Noyes- - 


Rosemary Park _-_- 
Pascal Poe- 

Mr. Emmett O’Brien 
Richard S. Ricciardi_. 
Mrs. Frances Roth 
William J. Sanders _- 
Townsend Scudder. 
Marion C. Sheridan_ 
Alan Sherk. 

Lester E. Shippe e_ 
Hartley Simpson_ ‘ 
Sarah Smith-.--- Dadian 


Max R. Traurig - 
Albert E. Waugh _- 
Nathan Whetten 

Alan 8. Wilson 

Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse 
Mrs. George Wulp-. 


John T. Barry, Jr_- 
Denis Blais 

Lucia Cormier--.-__- 
Henrietta Crane-. 
Laurence Cutler, M. D 
Benjamin Dorsky 
Wm, W. Dunn. 
Mrs. Ralph Emerson 
Hon. Carlton Fuller 
Roger E. Gay 

Henry Gerrish_-- 
Dorothy M. Healy 


Warren G. Hill 
Mrs. Charles Hurst 
Frank Hussey 


Chesley Husson 
Earle Hutchinson 


Philip Johnson - 
Rev. Kevin Kidd 
Thomas Maynard 
Joseph M. Murray .- 
George P. Nickerson 
Kermit 8. Nickerson 


Charles Phillips 

Mrs. C. 8. Roberts 
William Salter 

Mrs. Richard Sampson. 
John K. Schroeder 


Ermo H. Scott 


Mark Shibles 
Roger B. Snow, Jr 
Marion Stubbs 
Neil Sullivan. 


Philip S. Wilder 


CONNECTICU T—Continued 


} 
Organization and location 


Somers_- 
President, University ‘of Connecticut, Storrs. - .- 


| Education department, Southern New England Tele- 


| Superintendent of schools, New Canaan_-_- 


phone Co., New Haven. 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport____- 
Commission of Finance and Control, Hartford _- 
Vice president, D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport _- 
Assistant dean, College of Agriculture, U0 niversity of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 





Plainville___- a eines ; 

Division of student personnel, “Storrs. | 

Dean, Yale University Hall of Graduate Studies, New 
Haven. 


| President, Connecticut College, New London__-_-- 


Dean, Hillyer College, Hartford 
State director of vocational education, Hartford 


Culinary Institute of America, New Haven-.---- 


m 
Director of Adult Education, Fairfield _-_ _- wss-s] 


| Commissioner of education, Hartford ___- 


| Provost, University of Connecticut, Storrs__- gal 


Washington___ | 
AAUW, New Haven----.---- 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven____-- | 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Hartford ___- | 
Dean, Graduate School, Yale Univ ersity, New Haven_| 
Director of adult education, board of education, Stam-| 
ore 
Attorney at law, Waterbury -__---- d } 


Dean, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


President, Hillyer College, Hartford- ‘ : 


Baltic 
Connecticut Citizens for the Public Schools, Hartford | 


MAINE 


Bangor 
Lewiston 
State re eeenrenren Rumford - 
Rockland. 
Bangor 

do . 
Private Schools Associs ation, Kents Hill_ 
Island Falls 
Governor’s council, Buckfield i 
President, Nasson College, Springvale -_-_- 
Dover-Foxcroft 


Executive secretary, Westbrook Junior College, 


Portland, 
wi of education, State capitol, Augusta_- 
A. A. V., Presque Isle 


Exec ier secretary, Maine Potato Industry Council, 
Presque Isle. 

Husson College, Bangor 

Principal, Maine Vocational Technical Institution, | 
South Portland. 

News director, WCSA-TYV, Portland 

Dean, St. Francis College, Biddeford 

State representative, Portland 

University of Maine, Orono ___-. 

Dean, Colby College, Waterville 

Deputy commissioner, State department of education, 
Augusta. 

President, Bates College, Lewiston___- 

Rockland wae 

Augusta_ 

Lewiston... . . ; . 

President, State Principals Association; principal, 
York High School, York. | 

President, Farmington State Teachers College, Farm- 
ington. 

Dean, University of Maine, Orono. - 

Westhrook American, Westbrook 

State librarian, Augusta. --- 

President, Maine Superintendents Association, San- 
ford. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick - 





! 
| Diseussion 
Table No. 


20 
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Roster of participants—Continued 


Name 


| 





Theodore 8S. Bacon, Jr_...._- 
James Baker - ‘ 
James P. Baxter III_- 

H. Russell Beatty 

Dorothy M. Bell_. . 
Harold Bentley__.....--- 
Clarence Q. Berger 


Mrs. Richard P. Bonney-.-----.-- 
Mrs. Robert 8. Bowditch_ - -- 
Lawrence J. Bresnahan.__- 


Milton S. Briggs 


pipentee Brin_ 

L. T. Callahan-. 

Hon. Robert C Pe ~ ASS _ 
Daniel J. Casale, 

Harold C. Case___- 
Msgr. Walter C. Connell 


James L. Conrad 
Gaylord Coon, M. D-_- 
Dana M. Cotton. 
Leo R. Dantona 
John B. Davis__. 


James W. Dayton_____- 


James DeNormandie__ 
Rev. A. H. Desautels 
John J. Desmond, Jr 
Lewis Dexter__ 

Rev. William A. Donaghy 
Maurice Donahue___. 
Rev. David R. Dunigan_ 
Sigrid Edge -_-__- 

Clifton W. Emery.._-- 
Hon. George J. Evans 
David Farnsworth. - - 
James M. Faulkner, M. D 


Norman Feingold__- 
Frederick C. Ferry, Jr__ 
Allan R. Finlay 
Laurence 8S. Foster_. 





Margery Foster __- 
Engene L. Freel 

George E. Frost oe 
Hon. Foster Furcolo_. 


Mrs. Carl J. Gilbert_ 
Harold Gores_- 
Edward K. Graham 
Philip Graham... 
Alice Halligan _- 
Roswell G. Ham_._._. 
Seymour Harris _- 
Franklin P. Hawkes__. 
John F. Hines. ; 
Andrew Holmstrom. 
Howard Jefferson. 
Gladys B. Jones. 
Milton Kahn_. ‘ 
Kenneth J. Kelley__. 
Francis Keppel 


Wilma A. Kirby-Miller 
Owen B. Kiernan. 
Robert M. Kreopsch 


Fdward Landy 


tobert G. Lind 

Philip Lown- 

Sister Lusilla 

Martin J. Lydon 
John Mallan-_. ‘i 
Edward S. Mann___-_- ; 
Walter J. Markham. 


| Division of Counseling 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Organization and location 


Associate dean, Amherst College, Amherst - - 
Boston Univ ersity School of Education, Boston, Mass. 
President, Williams College, Williamstown... 
President, Wentworth Institute, Boston - 
President, Bradford Junior College, Haverhill. 
Director, Worcester Junior College, Worcester 
Dean of university administration, 
sity, Waltham. 

Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs, Boston 

OVO sista 2a. Sa i caine nemnmbibsia 

Regional director, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Boston. 

Assistant superintendent in charge of secondary edu- 
cation, office of superintendent of schools, New 
Bedford. 

Jewish Advocate Publishing Co., Boston___- 

General Electric Co., Lynn River works, West Lynn. 


Brandeis Univer- 


| Cain, Cheshey, Lewis & Capeless, Pittsfield - 


Manager, Worcester employment secu rity office____- ‘ 

President, Boston University -.._..___------ 

Superintendent of Catholic schools, diocese of Spring- 
field 

res Nichols Junior College, Dudley - -- 
Cambridge______..__-. 

Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cambridge. - 

Franklin Technical Institute, Boston --_-__---- 

Executive director, New England School Develop- 
ment Council, Cambridge. 

Director, cooperative extension service, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Representative, State House, Boston__- 

President, Assumption College, Worcester _ - -- 

Commissioner of education, Boston - - -- 

Governor's office, State House, Boston - 

President, College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 

Senator, State House, Boston 


| College of the Holy Cross, Worcester._.__. 


Simmons College, Boston . 

Dean of men, Tufts University, “Medford _ 
Waleed Ce a se Sh eres 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce _- 
Medical director, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge. 

Jewish vocational service, Boston --_- 
Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley _. 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Boston --. 


Chief, Atomic Energy Division, Ordnance Materials 


Research Office, Watertown Arsenal. 


| Cambridge_- 


North Adams State Teachers College____ 
Director, Holyoke Junior College, Holy oke___- 
Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, State 
House, Boston. 


Dover... 


__| Superintendent of schools, Newton_. 
| Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Boston Univ ersity 


Senator, State House, Boston. - -- 

Division of adult education, Springfield public schools - 
President, Mount Holyoke anne, South Hadley-. 
Harvard University, Cambridge - - : 
Department of e ducation, Boston - 

American International College, Springfield. 
Vice president, the Norton Co., Worcester. 
President, Clark University, Worcester. - 
President, the Garland School, Boston 


| Boston. 


Mass. Federation of Labor, Boston_- 

Dean, Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

Dean, Radcliffe College, Cambridge--_- 

Superintendent of schools, Milton. 

Executive secretary, New England Board of Higher 
Education, W inchester. 

Services, Newton Public 
Schools, West Newton. 

USAF, Hanscom Field, Bedford _ 

Newton. eu 

Regis College, Weston. 

President, Lowell Technological Institute, 

Governor's Office, State House, Boston - 

President, Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston - 

Department of Education, Boston - - 


Lowell____- 








Discussion— 
Table No. 


8i 


18 
18 








Name 


John E. Marshall...........- 
C. D. Marshall-Day-_--- 
David B. H. Martin--_-- 
Sister Mary Alice 
J. Paul Mather-- 
Clement C. Maxwell. __- 


Elizabeth S. May--- 
Frances Mayfarth __..-- 
D. Justin McCarthy. 

T. Joseph McCook-_-_- 
Philip James MeNiff 


Msgr. John J. O’Brien 
Msgr. Timothy O’ Leary 
William E. Park-__-- 
Sally Parker-_-_- =: 
Alice Pederson_-_-_-_-- 
Francis Robinson —_ 
Mrs. David A. Rose__-_-- 
Howard 8S. Russell . 
Mrs. Edward F. Ryan_ 
Milton J. Schlagenhz 1uf_- 
Mrs. Joseph Schneider 
Mildred P. Sherman... 
Ruth Sleeper 


Samuel Slosberg 
Joan Smith ; 
Richard T. Spofford_- 
Barbara Staples_-. 


Olivia P. Stokes___ 
a ald C. Stone - 
Edward Stone____- 
Mrs. Vernon C. Stoneman 
Julia A. Stratton 
Mrs. C. Fayette 
Walter Taylor__- 
Frank A. Tredinnick, Jr- 
Nils Y. Wessell_..- 
Ella Keats Whiting ik 
Thomas H. P. Whitney 
Graham T. Winslow 


Taylor 


Thomas C. Wojtkowski- 
J. Wendell Yeo..____- 
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Organization and location 











Eugene M. Austin 
Edward Y. Blewett 


Ralph A. Burns. - 
Hon. Alfred J. Chretian 
Philip Cole..___.-- 


























George E. Coleman, Jr-. 
Maurice F. Devine_- 
Edward D. Eddy-.--. 


Martha Frizzell... 
Nelle Holmes___----- 
Harold E. Hyde. bases 
Eldon L. Johnson. ___. 
Hon. Edward J. Lampron... 
Earl H. Little.- 





















































Francis V. Lloyd, Jr- 
Mrs. Marion M. Lord 














Rev. Gerald McCarthy 
Rev. Paul McHugh-. 








Mrs. John R. McLane, Jr 
Claire O’ Neil... -- 




















Austin J. McCaffery....-..-..---- 














Concord. 
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Table No 
a shinaanicnc tienen naaeediiaena 
seule Belmont_- --_- a sat 5 
Luu Dean, Tufts Unive rsity School of Dental Medicine.- 9 
Boston__-- : Sif 5 
President, Regis College, “Weston ____- et ; 
President, University of Massachusetts, Amherst - } 13 
President, Bridgewater State Teachers College, | 2 
Bridgewater. | 
Dean, Wheaton College, Norton __ — ‘ ] 
President, Wheelock College, Boston_- } 3 
| Department of Education, Boston. ; } 
Superintendent of Se hools, Springfie ld _- | ‘ 
Associate Librarian, Widener Library, H¢ arvard Uni- 3 
versity, Cambridge. j 
| Director of Schools, Diocese of Worcester 21 
| Boston 3 
Simmons C ‘ollege, Boston_- . | 10 
| National’. representative, American Federation of | 3 
Teachers, AFL-CIO, Boston. ! 
Great Barrington -__-.._....----- | 13 
The New England Cc ouncil, Boston_ } 10 
Newton-- Lee Z a Sloot 10 
Wayland--.__--- wicraaleaiicd _ sivas 2» 
Manchester 
Northeastern U niversity, , Boston..-_---- 6 
| Brookline_ _ 6 
_.| Dean, Radcliffe College, C ambridge | 9 
| Director of School of Nursing, Massachusetts General | 22 
| Hospital, Boston, 

...| Boston_- Ricceucidanll u 
Governor's Office, “State “House, ‘Boston. __- | ll 
Captain, USN, Cambridge. ac aera 
Educational chairman, aeeunensests Association of | 18 

Medical Technologists, Inc., Lynn. | 
sitll’ Massachusetts Council of Churches, Boston...._--. } 
=. President, Springfield College, Springfield __- : 12 
2 Senator, State House, Boston ---_-- 22 
gene Belmont he Reali i 13 
Massachusetts Institute of T echnology, Cambridge . é 
| Brookline - __- paint x SR 6 
PTA, South Sudbury. ‘ sctivte 14 
The New England: College F und, Inc., Boston i 9 
| President, Tufts University, Medford. 7 t 
| Dean, Wellesley College, Wellesley 4 
; | Weston gitaa ’ 
.| Chairman, Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 12 
Boston. 
taelcel | Representative, State House, Boston... $ 
ancl |v ice president of academic affairs, Boston University - 6 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
| 11 
| President, Colby Junior College, New London 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of New I 
Hampshire, Durham. 
--| Professor of education, Dartmouth College, Hanover__| 15 
| ee Viddrutedonde 19 
New Hampshire Citizens Council for Better Schools, 4 
| Littleton. | 
NT Ee Ol er | Au 6 
.---| Manchester. ..----- ain asc h ele ld dae daleathe 
..--| Vice president, U niversity of New H: ampsbire, Dur- | 6 
ham, 

..| Senator, State House, Concord---- a 15 
Senator, State House, Concord (residence, Amherst) -- 2 
President, Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth... --} 22 
President, University of New Hampshire, Durham... 10 
Oca Desir hh iddaakininsasancnssennnneue 5 

aohall Director, New Hampshire. Technical. Institutes, De- 7 
partment of education, Concord. 

_...| Vice rector, St. Paul’s School, Concord. 9 

ices Representative, State House, Concord (residence, | 8 
Laconia). 

Commissioner of Education, State department of 13 

education, Concord. | 

eae President, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester s 10 

...-| Office of Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Man- 19 
chester. 

Jat Ss oh Ld dc wsncnsseneennanes 17 

..--| President, New Hampshire League for Nursing, 18 
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Roster of participants—Continued 





Name 


George Rockwell - -- 
Everett B. Sackett__ 


Joseph D. Vaughn 


Cornelia B. Walker-_-- 


Laurence F. Whittemore. 


Rev. David A. Works 
Lloyd P. Young----- 


Zenas R. Bliss_- 
Barry Brown 
Edwin C. Brown 


Frank Caleagni 


Rev 
Charles Davis 
Howard W. Ferrin 


John R. Frazier 
William Gaige 
Mrs. Harold J. Gildea- 


James L. Handley 
E. Gardner Jacobs 
Sherwin J. Kapstein 
Nancy Duke Lewis 


Edna R. Macdonald 
Sister Mary Antoine 
Mother Mary Hilda 
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Arthur B. Elliott. 
Robert D. Guinn 
A. John Holden 
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Earl A. Koile__. 


Helen Lawrence. 
Francis Morrisey. 
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Samuel Stratton 
Aline Ward 
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John Yago, Jr 
Richmond A. Young 


Paul Zens- 





y, Cornelius B. Collins 
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Christ Church, North Conw ay es nie 22 
_.| President, Keene Teachers College, POs ckicksinnd 4 
RHODE ISLAND 
Professor, Brown University, Providence - -- ; 9 
Editorial staff, Providence journal l 
Secretary-treasurer, Rhode Island Federation of L abor, 18 
A. F. of L., Providence. 
..-| Chairman, Educational Committee for New England 
Legion, Cranston. 
Chairman, State Board of Education, Providence. __-- 1 
Advertising department, Providence Journal 
President, Providence-Farrington Bible Institute, 
Providence. 5 
President, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 17 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 8 
President, Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 11 
Teachers, Pawtucket. 
Superintendent of schools, Providence whee tito 12 
Vice president, Bryant College, Providence. - ----- 2 
Wool waste, Providence __- 2 
| oo Pembroke College in Brown University, Provi- 5 
dence. 
Guidance, Hope High School, Providence-------------| 13 
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President, Salee Regina College, Newport | 9 
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.-| Graniteville. aicenwn sl atbite ok auee 
spices Assistant director, School of Nursing, University of | 3 
Rhode Island, Kingston. | 
..| President, Roger Williams Junior College, Providence-| 14 
President, Providence College, Providence __---_--.--- 6 
Superintendent of Schools, Cranston alvin 21 
Rhode Island State Council of Churches, Providence. 21 
Commissioner of education, State Department of |.........----- 
Education, Providence. 
President, University of Rhode Island, Kingston_---- t 
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Superintendent of schools, Rutland -----...-.....------ 12 
..| President, University of Vermont, Burlington...._.--- il 
| Champlain College of Commerce, Burlington- a 1k 
| Director, School of Nursing, Mary Fletcher Hospital, 16 
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| Lyndon State Teachers College, Lyndon. motel 13 
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versity of Vermont, Burlington. | 
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| Bennington. ai aait 18 
| Springfield ee School, I, Springfiel Dictndacdccagheeeee 5 
Se | Chester__.- ae er ae 1 
| Burlington. ee 13 
..| President, Middlebury College, Middlebury-_-_-_---- 6 
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Champlain College of Commerce, Burlington : 
Principal, Randolph Agricultural School, Randolph | 18 
Center. 
rat ..| President, Marlboro College, Marlboro_.. .--.---.---- 9 
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Wm. D. Carey. 


Marion W. Doyle 
Gerald W. Elhers_ __. 
Ralph C. M. Flynt.. 
Charles A. Foster 
John W. Gardner 
Coleman R. Griffith 
Devereux C. Josephs 


Dr. Seyla 
Ward Stewart 


OBSERVERS 


Mr. Vicente Gomez de la Fuente 
Mr. Nan Chiu 

Mr. Chieh Lee 

Mr. Henry Lo... 


Samuel G. 
director. 
Julia L. Atkinson 

Marion Chase 


Atkinson, executive 


Mary Louise King. 
William J. Merrill ITI 


Venezia A. Mezzacappa 
Susan B. Sherrill 


Elaine H. Steeger___- 
Henry Steeger 


LETTER FROM RAYMOND F. 


JUTSIDE OF NEW ENGLAND 


Organization and location | Discussion 


Table No. 


Chief, Labor and Welfare Division, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 

Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 1 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 2 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Director, Higher Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

President's Committee on Education Bzyond the 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Presi’ent, Carrevie Corp., New York, N. Y 

Director, office of statistical research, American Coun- 22 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Presi‘ent’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, New York, N. Y. 

Sears-Roebuck Foundation, Chicago, Il. - 

tepresentative of United States Commissioner of 3 


Education, President’s Committee on Education 
Bevond the High School, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Building, South, Washington, D. C. 


FROM OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


j 
| Paraguay - 
Formosa. . 
do 
do 


STAFF FOR THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


| Boston University School of Public Relations and 

Communications, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. 

New England 
chester, Mass. 

Winchester, Mass_--. 

Boston University School of Public Relations and |} 
Communications, Boston, Mass. 

New England Board of Higher 
chester, Mass. | 

Boston University School of Public Relations and ba 
Communications, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools 
_.do 


Board of Higher Education, Win- 


Education, Win- ss 


HOWES 


Senator Hixu. I have received a further communication from Mr. 
Raymond F. Howes, acting chief executive, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., with respect to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School which will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR Hiti: The American Council on Education believes strongly in 
the value of the work of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School and is concerned that, by recent action of the House, funds for 
the expenses of this Committee have been eliminated. Members of our staff 


have had opportunity to observe the operation of the Committee closely, are 
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convinced that it is doing a good job, and feel that it should be permitted to 
finish its important task. . 

In his budget message the President originally requested $300,000 for the 
Committee, a sum which the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Yducation to the Federal Government considers reasonable in terms of a sound 
program of study, information, and assistance to the States, and minimal in 
terms of the urgent action required if our Nation during the next few years is 
to provide its youth with an opportunity for higher education. 

In view of the concern which our membership feels about adequate financing 
of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education requests that this statement be made a part of the 
formal record of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND F. Howes, 
Acting Chief Executive. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. PHILIP J. MAY, COMPTROLLER AND TREAS- 
URER, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTATIVE 


INDIRECT COSTS OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Senator Hint. Dr. Philip J. May. We are glad to see you, Doctor. 
Have a seat, sir. Have you filed your statement, Doctor ? 

Dr. May. We have one to file with your committee, sir. 

I am treasurer and comptroller of Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, the land-grant university for the State of Michigan. I 
um appearing before your committee to present testimony on behalf 
of the special committee on sponsored research of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the joint committee of business officers of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties and the National Association of State Universities. I am chair- 
man of the latter committee. 


MAKEUP OF SPONSORING GROUPS 


Membership of the American Council on Education includes 143 
organizations and 972 institutions, among them nearly all the accred- 
ited junior colleges, colleges, and universities in the United States. 
The combined membership of the Land-Grant Association and the 
National Association of State Universities includes 90 institutions 
which as a group award annually more than half of all advanced 
degrees in science in this country, and a considerably higher propor- 
tion in the healing arts. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like first to present 
a brief statement orally, and then insert for the record a statement 
prepared and approved by the special committee on sponsored re- 
search of the American Council on Education, and bearing the names 
of its members. 

Senator Hiri. All right. That will appear in full in the record. 

Dr. May. Thank you, sir. 
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OPPOSITION TO LIMITATION ON RESEARCH FUNDS 

I am authorized to express, on behalf of both groups, on whose 
behalf I speak, opposition to section 209 of H. R. 6287, which would 
have an effect of placing a maximum limit of 15 percent on the 
amount that can be paid for so-called overhead on research projects 
for which the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
contract. This is a matter of immediate concern to the universities 
I represent, because they carry on, and expect to carry on,.a substan- 
tial proportion of the research in the health field conducted for the 
department by the colleges and universities of the United States. 

Our opposition to this restricting rider on the appropriation bill is 
based on these considerations: First, any arbitrary limitation of this 
kind is unrealistic unless there is an accompanying definition of terms; 
second, the proposed allowance of 15 percent is “inadequi ite In many 
instances to reimburse the contracting universities for their indirect 
costs; and third, specific provisions of research contracts are properly 
matters for administrative determination within broad lines of policy, 
not legislative action. 


ARBITRARY LIMITATION UNREALISTIC 


On the first pomnt—that arbitrary limitation on payments for over- 
head without a careful definition of terms is unrealistic —I_ would 
respectfully point out to the committee that cost accounting is a far 
less exact procedure at colleges and universities than in business and 
industry. Although there has been a tendency in recent years toward 
a greater uniformity in accounting practices in colleges and universi- 
ties, there is still a great variation among institutions. 

The difficulty arises from the complexity and variety of the opera- 
tions of a modern university. In an industry, a given machine will 
perform the same production process s continuously throughout the 
day. It is easy to assign a specific portion of the cost of the product 
to the operations of that particular machine. However, in a univer- 
sity laboratory, an electron microscope may be used one hour in the 
teaching of undergraduates, another hour in the instruction of grad- 
uate students, another hour on an institutional research project, and 
a fourth hour on a contract research project. Then it may stand idle 
for hours at a time. Meanwhile, its use is being supervised by people 
at different levels of competence and « -ompensation, as contrasted with 
the industrial machine which is being operated continuously by em- 
ployees on constant rates of compensation and degrees of skill. 

The same factors apply to the buildings within which the industrial 
machines and the laboratory instruments are housed. 

The factory building is often used continuously for one purpose, 
and the process is under the supervision of personnel who perform 
the same assignments day after day, week after week. 

The microscope is housed in a laboratory which is used for teach- 
ing at many levels, and its use is superv ised by personnel who not 
only are compensated at different rates but who perform a variety 
of duties. 

This illustrates the great difficulty of arriving at a fair rate of com- 
pensation for indirect costs within a single institution, to say noth- 
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ing of the infinitely gerater difficulty of arriving at a fixed charge 
for overhead which applies fairly to all institutions, large or small, 
simple or complex. 


NO UNIFORMITY IN ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH BUDGETS 


Just as there is not complete uniformity in accounting procedures 
in colleges and universities, neither is there uniformity in the admin- 
istration of research budgets i in the Federal Government. One Fed- 

ral agency, for example, considers charges for retirement and social 
securisy as direct contract charges; another expects these costs to be 
included in the charge for indirect costs. 

The above ex: amples illustrate how unsatisfactory and unrealistic 
it is to refer, as the measure under consideration does, to “indirect 
costs” without defining specifically what direct and indirect costs are 
considered to be. 

I repeat our contention that an arbitrary limitation of compensa- 
tion for indirect costs without a definition of terms is unrealistic in 
the light of conditions as they exist within American universities 
today. 

PERCENTAGE ALLOWED INADEQUATE 


The second pont is that this specific limitation of 15 percent on 
reimbursement for indirect costs is inadequate. I would like to illus- 
trate by data taken from the records of my own university. 


INDIRECT COSTS 


A recent analysis discloses that what we would ordinarily term 
“indirect costs” represent in total 27.6 percent of the total expendi- 
tures of the university on instruction, research, and extension. It 
could be argued with some validity that relationship between indirect 
and total costs would be in about the same proportion in any one of 
the three areas of activity. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Under the heading “General administration,” we have listed the 
salaries of the major administrative officials—president, vice presi- 
dents, secretary, comptroller, et cetera—who do not engage directly in 
any of the three specific activities, but whose services certainly are 
essential to the efficient functioning of the university. These, in to- 
tal, represent 2.21 percent of the total expenditures. 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


Under the heading “General expenses,” we have listed such items 
as operations of the mail room, purchasing department, personne! 
services, telephone services, machine tabulating, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. They account for 2.34 percent of the total expenditures. 

Under the heading “Other expenses,” we have listed employer con- 
tributions to social ‘security, pensions and insurance, plant mainte- 
ance, and library operations. These amount to 23.05 percent of the 
total expenditures. 
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NO ALLOWANCE FOR PLANT INVESTMENT 


We have not included in this itemization any charges for the use of 
buildings or equipment, although a private business concern would 
certainly include in any study of its costs an allowance of at least 5 
percent of its plant and equipment investment. 

As I stated earlier, these things which we call indirect costs repre- 
sent 27.6 percent of total expenditures without any allowance for plant 
investment. Any 15 percent maximum limitation on allowances for 
individual costs on reasearch prevents Michigan State University from 
being compensated fully or fairly for its contributions to the work. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS SHOULD BE ADMINISTRATIVELY DETERMINED 


This brief analysis serves to illustrate the validity of our third con- 
tention—that specific provisions of research contracts should be mat- 
ters of administrative determination, not subjects of legislative action. 

Previously I referred to the fact that some Federal agencies con- 
sider employers’ contribution for social security as a direct cost, and 
the practice of other agencies is to consider it an indirect cost. covered 
by the overhead allowance. When there is no uniformity of practice 
among the agencies with which the universities deal, such a provision 
as the one proposed in the measure under discussion would work : 
great hardship in many instances, a hardship which could easily be 
avoided if the agencies were left free to make final determination 
after negotiation. 

The colleges and universities engaged in research know from ex 
perience that the Federal agencies sponsoring research projects have 
been zealous in guarding against the waste of Federal funds going 
to nonprofit institutions, through evaluation of the cost factors in- 
volved. In fact, the colleges and universities have contributed sub- 
stantially from their own limited funds to carry on such research. 


LIMITATION MAY IMPEDE WORK 


The action proposed in this bill might seriously impede the work of 
the high-level committee now at work under the sponsorship of the 
Budget Director seeking to develop a reasonable uniformity of prac- 
tices among Federal agencies entering into research contracts with 
colleges and universities. The institutions concerned are hopeful that 
improved efficiency, saving of time, and more realistic practices will 
evolve from the report of this committee. I am sure they all agree 
that it would be most unfortunate if the proposed rider to H. R. 
6287 had the effect of discouraging this commendable effort in the 
direction of improved efficiency and greater economy. 


COLLEGES COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 


In conclusion, I respectfully remind the committee that American 
colleges and universities are highly complex organizations, differing 
both within themselves and among themselves. It is essential to keep 
in mind that unlike a business established to manufacture a certain 
product, universities are not created and maintained to perform re- 
search contract work. Their first obligation is to teach; research is 
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an essential adjunct to their teaching, but it is not their primary con- 
cern. 

It is because they are so complex, and because they perform such a 
variety of socially useful tasks that they do not conform readily to 
procedures developed for application to business and industry. They 
are individualists, in the strongest sense of the word, and to enforce 
uniformity upon them, even indirectly, would be unwise, if not im- 
possible. From the point of view of the business officers who serve 
them, it would be far preferable to leave the administration of re- 
search contracts to the departments and agencies concerned. 


GOVERN MENT CALLS ON COLLEGE PERSON NEL 


The Federal Government is calling increasingly upon our univer- 
sities to loan their trained minds and specialized laboratories in the 
national interest. It is a matter of gratification for all of us that the 
universities have responded willingly and eagerly to this call for 
assistance. They do not expect to profit from their research contracts 
with the Federal Government because, from the very beginning, we 
have operated as nonprofit institutions. But neither should they be 
asked or expected to pay part of the research bill out of their appro- 
priations, student fees, or income from endowments. If you allow the 
departments and agencies of the Government to continue to use their 
good judgment and discretion in the negotiation of research contracts, 
I can assure you that the universities will do their part to see that the 
agreements are fair and equitable and that the interests of the public 
are well protected. 

Senator, we have copies of this also for the record if you would like. 

Senator Hinn. Yes, thank you. That will be in the record in full, 
Doctor. 

I might say that we had Dr. Coggeshall of Chicago and Dr. Joe 
Hensey of Cornell Medical School here yesterday, and they discussed 
this question with us from the viewpoint of the medical school, medi- 
cal research. And we are very happy to have had your statement 
here this morning, which is in line with the statements they gave us 
yesterday. 

Dr. May. Well, this is something that I know is a great concern 
to all the universities. We all face, like you do, great problems with 
our own legislatures and lack of endowment income, and it is a feel- 
ing that research should carry the same proportion of overhead costs 
that our teaching and extension activities do. 

Senator Hii. Any questions? 


QUESTION OF PRIOR LIMITATION 


Senator Pasrorr. Well, I do not want to take up the committee’s 
time in asking questions that might be commonplace knowledge to 
the committee because I am new on it, but the thing that occurred to 
me is: What has been the practice in the past? Has there ever been 
a limitation before ? 

Dr. May. There has never been, in my knowledge, a congres- 
sional limitation in the appropriation act. It has always been a 
matter of agency policy and determination after negotiations. As I 
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pointed out, there have been differences within the various Federal 
agencies as to what is to be included. 

“Senator Pastore. And for the edification of those who are just 
as unfamiliar with it as I may be, what are some of these indirect 
expenses that we are talking about? Can you give us examples?on 
the record ? 

Senator Hin. He has given us a great many examples. 

Dr. May. I did 
Senator Pastore. Iamsorry. Well, there again 
Senator Hix. You might briefly give some examples. 








INDIRECT EXPENSES 


Dr. May. I will be very glad to do it. Of course, it covers all ad- 
ministrative salaries—president, vice presidents, secretary, comptrol- 
ler, and so on. The big cost is plant operation. In our own uni- 
versity, about 15 percent of the total budget is plant alone. An- 
other ‘thing we spend millions of dollars on is the library. At our 
institution that amounts to about a total of 4 percent of what we 
spend. Certainly a library is a very necessary adjunct to research. 

It includes pensions, retirements. For example, I believe Health, 
Education, and Welfare permits charges for pensions and social se- 
curity to be a direct charge against the contract. But if you go over 
into the Department of Defense, Atomic E nergy, they expect those 
charges to be a part of the indirect costs. That is why a limit in 
the appropriation act without a definition of what is to be included 
in this allowance for overhead we feel is unrealistic. That is why 
we would like to leave it up to the agency. 


DETERMINATION OF INDIRECT EXPENSES 


Senator Pastorr. Well, that is the reason why I am puzzled with 
it. Who would determine what the indirect expenses are and at what 
point ? 

Dr. May. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Pasrorr. When they enter into a contract ? 

Dr. May. When they enter into a contract they would set up a set 
of rules—that “this would be a direct expense,” that “this you would 
have to cover by indirect costs.” 

Senator Pastorr. Have you in your university exceeded 15 percent ? 

Dr. May. Yes, we have. 

Senator Pastore. So this would be actually a limitation upon you? 

Dr. May. This is a limitation on us, yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. What is the hardship, in simple language, that it 
would work on you? You would have to reject the research project ? 

Dr. May. Not necessarily, sir. But we feel that basically the re- 
search should bear its fair share of the overhead. In other words, 
teaching, research, and extension should also properly share in their 
fair proportion of the overhead costs of conducting the university’s 
program. That is all we ask. And, as a matter of fact, we know that 
15 percent would not do it. 

I am not here specifically to argue that it ought to be any other 
percent, but, rather, that it should be left to the agency in making the 
contracts to determine which items of expense should be direct expense 
and which items should be covered under indirect expense. 
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Senator Pasrore. I understand. 

Senator Hiti. Any other questions, Senator ? 

Senator Pasrorr. No. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate your 
coming here, for bringing us this helpful testimony. 

Dr. May. Thank you for the time this morning. 

(The prepared statement of the special committee on sponsored 
research of the American Council on Education, above referred to, 
follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Recently the House Appropriations Committee included a rider in the appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 6287) for the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as follows: “Section 209. None of the funds provided herein shall be used 
to pay any recipient of a grant for the conduct of a research project an amount 
for indirect expenses in connection with such program in excess of 15 percent 
of the direct costs.” The effect of this rider, if passed by the Congress, would, 
by freezing at an arbitrary figure the reimbursement to grant recipients for in- 
direct costs,' negate the recommendation of the National Science Foundation 
which states most clearly that the Federal Government adopt a uniform policy 
of reimbursing educational institutions adequately “for the those indirect costs 
associated with the direct costs of research supported.” The NSF report was de- 
veloped after intensive study at the expressed direction of the President’s 
Executive Order 10521, of March 17, 1954, charging the NSF with the responsi- 
bility of recommending “policies and procedures which will promote the attain- 
ment of general national research objectives and realization of the research 
needs of Federal agencies while safeguarding the strength and independence 
of the Nation’s institutions of learning.” The report, which places full em- 
phasis on the full reimbursement principle, was submitted to the Director, 
Sureau of the Budget, in 1955 and accepted by the Executive Office of the 
President in early 1956. Many agencies of the Government such as the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, Agriculture, Atomic Energy Commission have for some 
time recognized the need for adequate reimbursement for direct costs and the 
real importance of covering indirect costs and have evolved accounting pro- 
cedures for making a fair determination of their amounts. 

We are now in a period where the military safety, the economic stability, 
the health and the welfare of the country are vitally affected by the success of 
our research activities. We are in a period when we face increasing competi- 
tion from the other nations, notably Russia, in the field of maintaining our 
scientific leadership and in keeping the Nation ahead in its military and in- 
dustrial technology. We are in a period when science is rapidly moving ahead 
und where scientific progress is eagerly being exploited fully in other coun- 
tries. “The one race which the American people dare not lose is the rapidly 
accelerating one for new knowledge.” If we fail to take full advantage of this 
progress and to augment it, we will find ourselves at a disadvantage. For these 
reasons we must for our national safety, economy, and welfare utilize our re- 
search capacities to the fullest. We must do this in a period of manpower 
shortage and at a time when the institutions doing our basic research face ¢ 
rapidly increasing educational load. 

In the light of these conditions, it would seem to be a shortsighted national 
policy for the Federal Government to reduce the effectiveness of these institu- 
tions both in their research and their other activities by failing to cover in- 
direct costs in connection with its own program of sponsored research. The 
committee on institutional research policy of the American Council on Hduca- 
tion stated in a report published in 1954: “Since educational institutions con- 
stitute one of the primary sources of the Nation’s strength, it seems clear that 
the national interest is not well served by any policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment or any of its agencies that demonstrably weakens rather than strengthens 
the abilities of colleges and universities to contribute to the country’s welfare. 
Hence the committee recommends that all Government agencies which sponsor 
research in educational institutions should recognize the full cost of such re- 
search, including indirect or overhead expenses * * *.” 
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On April 11, 1957, the Honorable Marion B. Folsom in his testimony before 
Senate Committee on Appropriations stated: “Failure to provide for the full 
indirect costs of research grants places a fiscal burden on these institutions 
which will adversely affect their teaching programs and slow up the further 
development of their research work. As I have previously indicated, this De- 
partment is making less adequate reimbursement than most other departments 
and agencies. I recommend elimination of the restrictive proviso inserted in 
the House bill.” 


For these reasons this committee urges acceptance of the general policy that 
all agencies of the Government including the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare be encouraged and permitted to accept the full reimbursement 


principle in managing their research grants and contracts with educational 
institutions. 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, Jr., Chairman, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
L. A. DuBRInGE, 
President, California Institute of Technology. 
T. KEITH GLENNAN, 
President, Case Institute of Technology. 
T. P. Wricut, 
Vice President for Research, Cornell University. 
L. R. LUNDEN, 
Comptroller, University of Minnesota. 


Rerat Lrrary SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Now, we have with us here the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah, Senator Watkins. We would be delighted, Sen- 
ator, to have you make any statement you see fit, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy in permitting me to appear at this time. 

Last year, after almost a decade of concerted effort, the Library 
Services Act became law. It was designed as a 5-year program to 
stimulate development primarily of library services in areas of 
10,000 population or less—that is, in rural America. 

During the Senate Subcommittee on Education hearings last May, 
it was stated that approximately 27 million Americans then had no 
access to any local public library services and that 90 percent of these 
lived in rural areas. 

The total annual Federal allotment spoken of for the 5-year pro- 
gram at that time was $7,500,000, or, for the 5-year program, $37,- 
500.000. However, since it was obvious that a full- year program 
could not be conducted in the first year setup for the project, Con- 
gress approved a $2,050,000 tigure for the fiscal 1957 program. 

It is my pleasure at this time to say that, largely due to the stimu- 
lus intended by this Library Services Act passed by the 84th Congress, 
my State of Utah has witnessed some fine gains in the last few 
months, some very much needed gains in our library program. 

Last year a study by Drs. Joseph A. Geddes and Carmen D. Fred- 
rickson, of Utah State Agricultural College, Libraries as Social Insti- 
tutions, revealed that in our State more than half of the people did 
not have library service, there was no unified State library or State 
library agency, nor—in short—any means to integrate a statewide 
library program. 
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NEED TO REVAMP STATE LAWS 


Asa Salt Lake City editorial writer noted in the Deseret News last 
October 8, and I quote: 

The most crying need to remedy the pitiful Utah library condition is to com- 
pletely revamp the State library laws. Utah is eligible to participate in the 
recently passed “Library Services Act” only when it brings its laws up to date 
to meet Federal standards. 

For years every Utah Legislature, with the exception of the past 1955 legisla- 
ture, had bills introduced for revamping and modernizing the library statutes. 
Because these bills always failed to pass, the workers in behalf of improving 
the library situation became so discouraged that they didn’t even introduce a 
bill in the 1955 legislature. 

Another Utah editorial writer, in the Salt Lake Tribune of last Janu- 
ary 24 remarked in part that: 

Studies show that Utah has fallen far behind in library development. There 
is no State library and no State planning or sponsoring agency to spark a pro- 
gram of establishing libraries in rural areas where they do not exist or to 
improve present services. 

The State legislature has not acted on behalf of libraries since 1919, when the 
County Library Law was passed. There are three counties in the State where 
no libraries exist whatever, and 16 counties which do not have county-supported 
libraries. 

In order to participate in the (Federal) library demonstration program, the 
State legislature would have to match the $63,000 Federal grants with $50,000 
annnal appropriations for the life of the program * * *. 

The State legislature should give this matter full attention during the present 
session. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, I am not very proud of that record. 

‘tah has wonderful schools, and we have made great progress, but 


; think we could have done better had we had better library service. 


LEGISLATURE ENACTS REMEDIAL LAW 


Now, I am happy to report that at this time the Utah State Legis- 
lature, which meets only biennially, did give this matter full atten- 
tion. The result is that today we do have in Utah a State Library 
Act reeently approved and signed by our new Governor, George 
Dewey Clyde. And in this program the Utah State Legislature pro- 
vided for the appropriation of $100,000—or $50,000 per year—to take 
advantage of the first 2 years of the Federal grants-in-aid library 
services program. 

This month I am informed a Federal Government representative of 
the Office of Education will meet with our leading library officials to 
assure that our State program is effectively launched in cooperation 
with Washington. 

Senator Hiti. In other words, you will have the funds to match the 
Federal funds? 

Senator Warkins. That is right. 


GRANT ASSUMES CONTINUED ANNUAL FUNDS 


I believe that I am correct in saying that the figure of $100,000 
given in the Utah action was based upon an assumption that during 
the 5-year program outlined by the Federal Government the annual 
appropriation was to be at the figure originally mentioned—that is, 
$7,500,000 per year. At least this much is true: Utah set itself up 
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to make maximum participation in the full program as originally 
announced here in Washington. 

Now, I realize that the first-year program under the Federal Li- 
brary Services Act can be interpreted as being, in actuality, less than 
a 6-month program. That is, rules and regulations were not in effect 
until last December. It is only since January really that States have 
been permitted to file for qualification under the act and for funds to 
be allocated by the Federal Government. ‘Thus, perhaps, the so- 

called first-year figure of $2,050,000 finally approv ed for the program 
is not truly an ace urate first- year descripti 10n. 

President Eisenhower recommended $3 million for the second-year 
program. It is my belief that subsequent to this announcement many 
additional States expressed interest. I am now informed that at least 
38 States will be able to match a full $7,500,000 Federal program. 
In fact, within the time limit set to file for aid under the Federal 
program, it now appears that in all likelihood as many as 45 of the 
48 States, plus the Territories, will be prepared to share fully the 
Federal-State program. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Acting partly, no doubt, on some such information, the House 
Committee on Appropriations, I understand, recently placed $5 mil- 
lion as a more tenable figure for the second-year Federal part of the 
program. 

I am certain from the enthusiasm expressed, by such evidences of 
willingness to participate, that the State of Utah is not unique in its 
regard for this particular library services program. 

Tf the Federal program—that our people at home are depending 
upon—is not carried forward as it was amply evidenced last year 
that it would be, there will be keen disappointment throughout the 
country. 

I have presented the Utah picture in brief, and I feel that I might 
apologize for making it so specifically Utah, but I want you to know 
that the Library Act has had a splendid effect. and been a tonic to our 
workers in that field, and I feel that we are now going to really get 
progress that will help the rural people as they “should have been 
helped years ago. I feel that in some ways it must be typical of what 
is happening in other States, what has happened in my State, and I 
respectfully urge that the program as outlined last year, and upon 
which State legislatures such as Utah’s have taken official action, be 
forwarded. 

CONTINUATION OF PROJECT ASKED 


For that reason I am asking that the project be continued as orig- 
inally designed so that w ithin 5 years it may be marked off: “Mission 
ace omplished. ° 

Utah in just a few months has gained much from the stimulus of 
this program. For that, on behalf of my State, I am grateful to the 
Congress for what it has done. 

Senator Hix. Senator, I want to say as one interested in this pro- 
gram I am happy you took the time to come here this morning and 
present this statement giving us the picture in your State of Utah. I 
think we will find that. picture is a pretty general picture. 

Senator Watkins. That is the way 1 feel about it. 
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Senator Hii. You have certainly given us an excellent presenta- 
tion here of the situation in your State, a situation now I am quite 
confident prevails in many, many of the other States. 

It was fine of you to come here to present this picture. 

Senator Pastore? 


EDUCATOR IN RHODE ISLAND ENDORSES PROGRAM 


Senator Pasrore. I want to associate myself with what the Senator 
said. As a matter of fact, the last time I was home, 2 weeks ago, [ 
was visited by a professor of the University of Rhode Island who is 
very, very much interested in this program, and he talked to me pre- 
cisely as the Senator from Utah has addresed himself to this com- 
mittee. 

So what he talks about as a boon in his State is true in other States 
also, including Rhode Island. 

Senator Warxrns. I want to mention the fact that the two news- 
papers I quoted from are the two large dailies in the State. We have 
other dailies but not any so large. And they are very, very budget- 
conscious, those two newspapers. I was quite surprised that they 
made as strong a statement as they did about this library program in 
view of the fact everybody is screaming out that way for budget 
reduction. 

Senator Hitt. But they feel this would be such a sound investment 
to go forward with this program? Is that not correct ? 

Senator Warxins. At least they forgot about the budget cutting 
long enough to write those editorials. 

Senator Hitt. Well, we certainly appreciate your testimony, Sena- 
tor. We want to thank you very, very much. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JULIA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


POSITION OF ASSOCIATION 


Senator Hiti. Miss Julia Bennett, Director of the Washington of- 
fice of the American Library Association. 

Miss Bennett, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 

Miss Bennerr. Thank you, Senator Hill. I am very happy to be 
here, and particularly so to follow Senator Watkins. 

The American Library Association has worked for the Library 
Services Act program for 10 years along with Senator Hill, 
who has been one of our sponsors for that w hole period of time. We 
were delighted last year when the Congress saw fit to pass the legis- 
lation and the President to sign it on June 19. 

Senator Hinz. It would be a pity, after we have passed it and 
after Congress recognized the importance of doing something for 
libraries, to have it defeated now by not getting appropriations. 

Miss Bennett. It certainly would. 

The American Library Association was joined by some 21 national 
organizations in support of the legislation, and they too were very 
grt atified to see that the legislation received favorable consideration. 
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Last year the Senate voted the full authorization of $7,500,000 for 
the program in the final supplemental appropriation bill. Unfor- 
tunately, the budget request did not reach the Congress in time for 
it to be considered by the House, and so in conference the amount was 
cut back from $7,500,000 to $2,050,000, which was the total sum for 
the basic amount of the grants to the States, which was $40,000 per 
State. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, at that time it was recognized it would 
take the program a while to get started. 

Miss Bennett. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. The States had to make their plans and had to get 
their proportionate share of the funds and all that kind of thing. Is 
that not true? 

Miss Bennett. And it did take a considerable amount of time. 

Senator Hix. To get started ? 

Miss Bennett. Yes; it did. 

We were very pleased with the fact that the Senate recognized the 
importance of the program and did appropriate the full authorization 
at the beginning of the program. 


REDUCTION RECOM MENDED BY BUDGET OFFICE 


We were very much shocked at the beginning of this year to learn 
that the President’s budget rec ommended only $3 million for this 
program. We felt that the full $7,500,000 each year for the 5-year 
period was necessary to do the kind of a job that was anticipated by 
the program. 

It was a further blow to learn that the Commissioner of Educa 
tion stuck with this amount of $3 million in the President’s budget 
even though, after the President’s budget had been submitted, there 
was sufficient evidence to show that the States were ready and could 
come in to the program. We realized that last fall when the budget 
request was made up by the Department, there was no way to know 
how many of the States would be able to qualify under the program. 

The House recognized the importance of this program and that the 
facts showed the need for additional funds and did appropriate an 
additional $2 million for the program while it was before them, 
bringing the total to $5 million. We were delighted that the $5 mil- 
lion passed the House, but we also want to make the point that this 
is still $2,500,000 below the amount authorized by the program. 

It seemed completely unbelievable to us that the Commissioner 
could appear before this subcommittee and request the Senate to take 
back the additional $2 million which had been appropriated by the 
House and reduce it to the amount recommended in the President’s 
budget. 

We feel that the need for this help is apparent, and the facts that 
have been submitted by the States justify the appropriation of the 
full authorization of $7,500,000. 


DEPARTMENT’S REASON FOR REDUCTION 


In testimony prepared for the Senate subcommittee, the Secretary 
of the Department stated that the additional $2 million recommended 
by the House would advance the library program, and I quote, “dis- 
proportionately to many other important and needed programs.” 
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It is very difficult for rural people who have worked so long and 
so hard for this program to understand why the Secretary needs to 
keep his rural libarary development program $44 million below the 
amount authorized by Congress in order to keep his $214 billion pro- 
gram for the Department in n balance. 

Senator Pasrore. I think I asked him that question. I was not too 
much satisfied with the answer. 


Senator Hitz. Well, I do not think that Senator Pastore got a very 
satisfactory answer. 


FIGURES OF COMMISSION INCONSISTENT 


Miss Bennerr. Similarly, the Commissioner of Education stated 
before your subcommittee that the $3 million recommended in the 
President’s budget for 1958 was an increase of 45 percent over the 
umount appropriated for 1957. This does not seem to us quite the 
right way to look at the figures, for actually the $3 million is a 145- 
percent cut from the authorized amount of $7,500,000. 

Senator Hin. I like your mathematics better, I may say. 

Miss Benner. Thank you. 

In view of the fact that this is a terminal grant program and the 
State plans are geared to the authorization of $7,500,000, the Library 
Services Act program will be seriously hampered by insufficient 
funds, and I would like to make several points as to why we think 
the $7,500,000 is needed for this coming year. 

In the first place, the full authorization is a very small amount 
for a grant-in-aid program, and when it is divided among the States 
and the Territories it does not allow anyone to receive very much 
money. In fact, the $7,500,000 was considered the absolute minimum 
amount 10 years ago when the American Library Association set out 
to work for the passage of this legislation. We felt that, even 
though it was a minimum amount, it was the amount that could do 
the type of stimulation needed in the States in order to provide good 
library service. 

PURPOSE OF LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The Library Services Act was designed to stimulate greater effort 
by the States and localities in providing good local public library 
service, and it will take the full $7,500,000 to do the job. And we 
know that it will only partly remedy the present lack of service. 

There has already been reference to the fact that there are 27 mil- 
lion Americans who have no access to local public library service and 
that there are some 53 million more who have access to only very 
inadequate service. We know that 90 percent of these people do live 
in our rural areas. We realize these are the people that need to be 
helped, and that is the reason the Library Services Act is designed 
to help the rural people, but, as I say, it will take the full $7,500,009 
to bring about the necessary stimulation. 


LEGISLATION FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD 


The Library Services Act is legislation for a 5-year period. The 
goal of the program is to bring books to people in the rural areas, peo- 
ple who either do not have library service or who have inadequate 
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service. Unless the full amount is appropriated for each of the remain- 
ing 4 years, the program cannot begin to do the job which is necessary 
in order to reach the goal. 

We know that the States are ready. We are delighted to say that 
38 States are able to match the full amount of the appropriation if the 
$7,500,000 is appropriated for the coming year. 

Senator Hiii. Thirty-eight are now ready ? 


PHIRTY-EIGHT STATES FILE PLANS 


Miss Benner. Thirty-eight now have their plans on file. Thirty- 
five States already have their programs underway and have received 
their first payment under the program. We realize that this is almost 
a record for so new a program, because it took a good while to get the 
necessary regulations and Government forms out to the States. In 
fact, the States did not receive these materials until after the Christ- 
mas holidays, and yet there are 38 States which have submitted plans 
and 35 are already underway in the program. We feel that this is 

‘eal evidence of the eagerness of the States to do their part. 

There have already been some direct and indirect results apparent 
from the work within the States. Senator Watkins has given a very 
wonderful example with the passage of legislation before the legisla- 
ture in Utah for the first library agency to ) do extension work. Other 
legislatures have been busy with library legislation. 

‘In Arizona the legislature voted for the first time funds for an ex- 
tension program. They already had enabling legislation, but they had 
never had a department for this purpose. 

In Idaho the legislature just recently appropriated an increased 
appropriation of nearly 100 percent, and for the first time they will 
have a professional librarian to direct the State library program. 
He goes into office in September of this year. 

Minnesota put forward their first State-aid program for libraries 
this year, passed by the legislature. 

Of course, these are only a few examples. Rhode Island I under- 
stand has now passed—— 

Senator Pastore. I knew you were going to get around to that. 

Miss BENNETT. Library legislation in both houses, and it is now on 
the Governor’s desk for signature in order that they might partici- 
pate. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. It has passed. 

Miss Bennett. We are delighted over that news. 

Unless the full $7,500,000-——— 

Senator Hitt. Might I interrupt there? 

Miss Bennett. Certainly. 

Senator Hitz. I might add that the Legislature of Alabama meets 
this morning. I am quite certain that whatever needs to be done will 
be done. 

Miss Bennett. Alabama has a very good program. 

Senator Hiri. We havea fine program up to date. 

Miss Bennett. You certainly have. 

Senator Hix. If anything else needs to be done, I am sure it will 
be done. 

Miss Bennett. I am sure it will. 
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Senator Pastore. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Hin. Back on the record. 


CUT IN APPROPRIATION REDUCES STATE ALLOTMENTS 


Miss Bennett. Unless the full $7,500,000 is appropriated for the 
second year of the program, the amount of money allotted to each 
State will be reduced. This is a very serious problem because, as you 
know, the way the formula is set up within the program, if there is 
any reduction in the total amount, it means a reduction all the way 
across the board, even to those States which are ready to match the 
full amount. 

So, with 38 States actually ready to move ahead as of the 1st of 
July—in fact, all the States are ready to move ahead as of the Ist 
of July with the exception of two—it would be a very hampering 
thing to have a less amount to count on within the State program. 


ESTIMATES OF STATE’S MATCHING ABILITY 


I asked the State library agency directors to send to me their best 
estimates as to the matching ability of their States for the coming 
year, and we do have a table which I would like to ask be made part 
of the record. 

Senator Hiri. Without objection, we will put that in the record at 
this point. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Match Match No 














| Match Match | No 
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*Lack the necessary enabling legislation. 


Miss Bennett. This shows exactly how much the States will be able 
to match if the full $7,500,000 is appropriated. 

You will notice that in the first column there are 38 States able 
to match the full amount if the $7,500,000 is appropriated. There 
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are a few others that will be able to match only a portion of the funds 
because they do not have sufficient matching ability. There are 2 
States that cannot participate in the plan, at least for the next 2 years, 
because they do not have the necessary enabling legislation by their 
legislatures, and their legislatures have met and adjourned so that 
they will be out of the program for the coming 2 years. 

Senator Pastore. But there is no question | in your mind that if the 
$2 million increase stands that it can be used ? 

Miss Bennett. Oh, indeed so. 

We realize that there are two of the States that will not, as I men- 
tioned, be able to come into the program, but all of the rest can cer- 

tainly come in for the full amount that is appropriated. 

In closing, I would like to say that 

Senator Hii. When you speak about the full amount, you mean 
$7,500,000 ? 

Miss Bennerr. I would like to see the $7,500,000 appropriated and 
the States would be able to match that amount of money. Thirty- 
eight of the States could match the full amount. Two cannot partici- 
pate in the program. All the rest, including the Territories, will be 
able to match a good portion of the funds from the $7,500,000. 

In closing, may I say that the American Library Association is 
firm in its opinion that it takes the full amount to do this job. It is 
a 5-year program. Unless we have the $7,500,000 each year for the 
5-year program, we cannot do the job that we have set for ourselves. 

The sum is a modest investment which will pay dividends in pro- 
viding better educational facilities and services to the children, youth, 
and adults in our villages, small towns, and farming communities. 

IT would urge the subcommittee to give approval of the $7,500,000. 

And may I say how much I appreciate being able to appear before 
your subcommittee. 

Senator Hirx. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Pastore. I would like to ask a question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hiri. We certainly want to thank you, Miss Julia 

Miss Bennerr. I appreciate being here. 

Senator Hix. For this very fine presentation. We deeply appre 
ciate it. 





Liprary Services Act 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


FULL IMPLEMETATION OF ACT URGED 


Senator Hin. I have here a statement from our colleague, Senator 
Jackson, of Washington, which I will place in the record, but T want 
to quote this one sentence: 

In my State of Washington, 15 of our 39 counties are without any library 
service, and of the other 24, many are served in the most meager way. 

He says his State is ready to go right ahead and match the Federal 
funds and carry out a full program. 

(Senator Jackson’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the press of other business prevents me from 
appearing before this committee in person this morning to lend my voice to the 
plea for a full implementation of the Library Services Act. Throughout the 
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Nation, our libraries are doing an almost impossible job in an attempt to bring 
their services into rural communities and to adequately extend them to every 
neighborhood within our great cities. 

In my State of Washington, 15 of our 39 counties are without any library 
service, and of the other 24, many are served in the most meager way. If 
the $5 million figure is retained, Washington will receive $86,093 which, when 
matched by the State government, will represent a significant contribution to 
the expanding needs of our libraries. Any less would hardly do the job. 

May I ask the committee members to give their sympathetic consideration to 
this appropriation, in due regard to the major role played by our libraries in 
developing the intellectual integrity of the Nation. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR PAYNE 


Senator Hinu. 1 also have here a letter from Senator Payne, of 
Maine, forwarding three letters from Mr. James Humphry III, 
president of the Maine Library Association, regarding the appropria- 
tion for the Library Services Act. Senator Payne’s letter, along with 
those from Mr. Humphrey, will be included in the record at this time. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Lister Hin, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Appropriations, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am forwarding, herewith, copies of three letters which 
Il have received from Mr. James Humphry III, president of the Maine Library 
Association, in regard to the appropriation for the Library Services Act. These 
letters set forth the interest of the Maine Library Association in adequate funds 
to implement this program in Maine. 

It is respectfully requested that the three letters be made a part of the com- 
mittee’s record on the Departmnt of Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tion bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CoLsBy COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Waterville, Maine, February 18, 1957. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
l’nited States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I am very appreciative of your interest in the appro- 
priation for the Library Services Act. 

The reduced budget recommendation for next year would have a material 
effect on the Maine program for next year. Essentially, it amounts to this: it 
will be impossible to cover the State with bookmobile service during the remain- 
ing years of the demonstration. It will also set back the plans for coordinating 
the work of the smaller libraries of the State. In other words, the very bene- 
fits the legislation has sought to provide will to a certain extent be lost to the 
people of the State—at least for those who will not be reached by some sort 
of library service. Geography is the problem which Maine faces in impli- 
menting the act—hence the need for bookmobiles and the accompanying need 
for funds. 

Your help in bringing these facts to the Appropriations Committee will be 
appreciated. Again, my personal thanks for the splendid way in which you 
have represented Maine in this legislation, and in so many others. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES Humpnry III. 
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MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CoLsy CoLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Waterville, Maine, February 4, 1957. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR PAYNE: It was with regret as well as concern that I read the 
President’s budget recommended only $3 million for the implementation of the 
Library Services Act. Of course, the hope of all those interested in providing 
adequate library service, as envisioned under the Library Services Act, was 
to have the full amount of $7,500,000 appropriated for the coming fiscal year. 
The amount recommended—less than half of this sum—would certainly result 
in the States’ being greatly curtailed in carrying out the provisions of the act. 

I therefore write on behalf of the libraries and librarians of the State of 
Maine, with the hope that the original intent of the Congress—the amount 
authorized by the act passed by the two Houses—hbe reaffirmed by committee 
action, and by action of the membership of both the House and the Senate, 
when the matter is brought to a vote. 

Since the act is terminal legislation for a 5-year period, the full amount is 
needed each year if the States are to carry out the program. It was only 
after much study that the American Library Association recommended the 
$7,500,000 annual appropriation as a minimum sum necessary to meet public 
library requirements for this 5-year project. This is especially true in the 
State of Maine where over 250,000 of our citizens, or nearly a third of the 
population are without any kind of library service. 

Realizing the benefits that can accrue as a result of this legislation, pro- 
vided the funds are forthcoming, and realizing further the other demands on 
public funds, I ask your earnest consideration in providing the full appropria- 
tion for the Library Services Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES Humpury III, President. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Co.Lsy CoLLeGce LIBRARY, 
Waterville, Maine, January 4, 1957. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYN«, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: With the Congress again in session, I should like to 
discuss with you the Library Services Act which passed the last session of Con- 
gress and became law in June 1956 when the President signed the bill. As 
you know, the successful implementation of this law largely depends upon the 
funds appropriated by the Congress. All of us engaged in library service are 
desirous of supplying the best service within our means. In the State of Maine 
particularly, geography dictates that service to outlying districts can best be pro- 
vided by bookmobiles operating from libraries already in existence. The exten- 
tion division of the Maine State Library has overall supervision of this pro- 
gram, as requied by law. 

As the coordinator of the State of Maine, and as president of the Maine Li- 
brary Association, I therefore solicit your support for the full authorization of 
$7,500,000 for fiscal year 1958, to fully implement the program nationwide. For 
our State, the potential benefits educationwise are certainly far reaching and 
worthy of our best efforts. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES Humprrey ILI, President. 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Senator Hitt. Senator Mansfield has also written to me regarding 
the Library Services program. We will include his letter in the 
record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UnItep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 17, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriations, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1958 as passed by the House contained intact funds 
for two programs of great interest to small communities in Montana and the 
Nation—the rural library services program and the water pollution program. 
I want to take this opportunity to express my wholehearted support of both 
programs. 

My position on these fiscal matters concerned in H. R. 6287 is concurred in 
by my distinguished colleagues, the senior Senator from Montana, James E. 
Murray; Congressmen Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson. 

The House approved $5 million in grants for the library services program, an 
increase of $2 million over that recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
House is to be commended for its foresight in increasing these funds and I re- 
spectfully suggest that the funds be increased still further to $7,500,000 as 
authorized by public law. 

Montanans are enthusiastic about this program. The State’s needs for im- 
proved library service are acute and they have promptly taken the steps neces- 
sary to make use of the Federal funds as soon as they are made available. I 
respectfully direct the attention of the subcommittee to pages 227 through 229 
of the House hearings on this appropriation bill. Catherine 8S. Chadwick, direc- 
tor of the library service in Montana, has presented an excellent résumé of the 
purposes and value of this program in an article entitled “With Federal As- 
sistance: How To Get the Best Library Service for All Montanans.” 

I understand that the President has recently recommended that the appro- 
priation for the rural library services program be reduced to $3 million. I feel 
that this would be very unwise in view of the tremendous importance and estab- 
lished need for this program. The funds requested are relatively small and the 
results will be great I am sure. The Congress is seldom asked to appropriate 
funds for move worthwhile effort and I urge that the full amount authorized be 
appropriated for this program. 

I urge that the Senate Committee on Appropriations grant the budget request 
of $50 million for the waste treatment works construction program under the 
Water Pollution Control Act. This request is small in view of the large number 
of applications which will undoubtedly be submitted and considerably more than 
the funds requested will provide. 

Of the $50 million requested, Montana is scheduled to receive $503,000. A 
Federal grant of $10,380 was recently approved for the construction of a $38,000 
sewage lagoon and outfall sewer at Richey, Mont. Applications for construction 
at Geraldine and Hardin are now being processed. 

There are several severe pollution problems along our rivers in Montana and 
the funds requested will provide for an immediate and aggressive program. 

This appropriation bill places a ceiling of $104 million on public assistance ad- 
ministrative costs under the Social Security Administration. I urge that the 
committee give very serious consideration to this matter. I have been advised 
by the administrator of the Montana Department of Public Welfare that any 
reduction in money made available to Montana would seriously impair opera- 
tions of the State welfare department. Appropriations for administration of 
public welfare on an open end basis would be much more desirable. Attached 
is a letter addressed tu Senator James E. Murray from Mr. W. J. Fouse, ad- 
ministrator, in which he expresses the State’s position in this matter. 
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I was disturbed to learn that the House had disallowed the request for 
$2,500,000 to start the new program of grants to States for training public 
welfare personnel. The deletion of these training and research funds will cause 
the elimination of plans already underway in Montana. I respectfully suggest 
that the Senate Committee on Appropirations restore a reasonable appropriation 
for training and research in the public-welfare field. 

In conclusion I want to say that I am in full accord with the recognition 
given by the House to the need for programs in the much neglected field of 
training and research in speech and hearing therapy. I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will also recognize this great need. 

The appropriation of funds or the disallowance of these funds for the many 
welfare and education programs is of vital interest to Montana and the con- 
gressional delegation wishes to be placed on record in regard to these .matters. 

In closing, I ask that this letter be made a part of the printed record on 
the hearings on H. R. 6287. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR ANDERSON 


Senator Hitn. Senator Hayden has received a letter from Senator 
Anderson, forwarding a communication from Mr. Jack E. Holmes, 
director, New Mexico Legislative Council, regarding the library serv- 
ices program in New Mexico which will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Vay 9, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have a number of requests to call to the attention of the 
Appropriations Committee the need for library services funds to match the 
money appropriated by our State legislature. 

For the attention and consideration of your committee, I am enclosing a letter 
I have received from Mr. Jack E. Holmes, director, New Mexico Legislative 
Council, Santa Fe, N. Mex., which explains the position of those who are sup- 
porting this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


New Mexico LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
. Sante Fe, N. Mexr., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLInton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Several members of the legislature, including Senator I. N. Curtis from Que- 
mando, have called our attention to the need for appropriations for the Library 
Services Act (Public Law 597). As you will recall this legislature has ap- 
propriated $47,000 for full matching of Federal funds. If the amount of only 
$3 million recommended in the President’s budget is appropriated by Congress 
then New Mexico’s grant-in-aid receipts will be drastically reduced from the 
$73,000 we had hoped and planned for from Federal funds. As you are aware, 
New Mexico sadly needs whatever funds it can get for rural library services 
and the State has already demonstrated its willingness to step up the local 
rural program by its own appropriation. 

JAcK E. Hotmes, Director. 


STATEMENT AND LETTERS FROM SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Senator Hitt. Senator Fulbright had hoped to be here to present a 
statement to the committee regarding the library program, but due 
to conflicting committee meetings was unable to attend. He has sent 
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over his statement, however, which will appear in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to make a statement in support 
of adequate funds for the Library Services Act. As a cosponsor of the legisla- 
tion in the 84th Congress, I wish to state again my wholehearted support for the 
objectives of the act. 

I am happy to say that my State of Arkansas is one which has had its plan 
for the use of funds under the Library Services Act approved and is already 
operating under the program. Unfortunately, only $40,000 was available to 
Arkansas this year due to the fact that Congress appropriated only $2,050,000 
for fiscal 1957, even though the Senate had voted last July for the full author- 
ized amount of $7,500,000. We are now appropriating funds for the second 
year of the Library Services Act. Since this is a 5-year program, the States 
must have the full amount if they are to accomplish the task they have set 
for themselves—that is, library service to people in rural areas without service 
or with very poor service. Congress passed the Library Services Act last year 
with the authorization of $7,500,000 each year for a 5-year period. This is nota 
large authorization but a very important one which should be met. 

A very large portion of our rural population does not have access to adequate 
publie library service. I feel strongly that in a period when we are appro- 
priating vast sums of money—billions of dollars for national defense and 
foreign military and economic aid in an effort to preserve and promote our 
way of life, we have neglected to provide many of our own people with the 
basic implements of education which would enable them to develop into in- 
formed and enlightened citizens. This is regrettable and should be overcome 
as rapidly as possible. Any cutting back on this program will only prolong the 
lack of these important educational services. 

In Arkansas, 50 of our 75 counties are now organized under our county 
library law. We are proud that this has been achieved in less than 20 years. 
In spite of this, there are still 25 counties with little or no service. These are 
the ones which will be benefited by the Library Services Act funds. To do this 
job, however, Arkansas needs all of its $164,544 allotment for each of the 
remaining 4 years of this legislation. 

The House recently voted $5 million for this program. I urge this subcom- 
mittee to raise the amount to the full $7,500,000 authorized by the act. 


Senator Hiri. Senator Fulbright has also forwarded to me a let- 
ter from Mrs. Karl Neal, executive secretary and librarian of the 
Arkansas Library Commission with respect to the library program. 
Senator Fulbright’s letter, as well as Mrs. Neal’s letter, will be in- 
cluded at this point in the record. 

( The letters referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CO\M MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 4, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for the Departments of Labor-Health, Education. 
and Welfare, Senate Appropriations Commitee, United States Senate. 
Washinaton, D.C. 

DrEAR SENATOR Hitt: I am enclosing a letter which I have received from Mrs. 
Karl Neal, executive secretary and librarian of the Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion, concerning the progress on the library expansion program in Arkansas. 
Mrs. Neal’s letter furnishes a good explanation of what the State of Arkansas 
is doing with the small amount of Federal funds allocated under the Library 
Services Act as well as the monies available from State and local funds. T 
should appreciate it if Mrs. Neal’s letter could be placed in your committee’s 
files for consideration in connection with the appropriation item for the Library 
Services Act. . 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
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ARKANSAS LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: On April 1, the Arkansas Library Commission re- 
ceived the first check for Federal aid to public libraries in the State. This 
check was for $40,000. We had hoped that the Congress would approve the full 
appropriation of $7,500,000, since Arkansas’ share would have been approxi- 
mately $160,000. However, we are grateful for the $40,000 amount. We know 
that many calls are made on you to support measures for the appropriation of 
Federal funds. I am writing this letter to tell you the great benefit that even 
$40,000 will be to the public library program in Arkansas. 

For the past 6 years the appropriation from the Arkansas State Legislature 
for the Arkansas Library Commission has been $153,850. The highest amount 
we have ever received from State funds was the 1949-51 biennium when our 
appropriation was $199,000. This year through the determined efforts of the 
trustees of the Arkansas Library Commission, under the leadership of Mrs. Mer- 
lin M. Moore, chairman, the Appropriation for the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission for the next biennium was raised from $153,850 to $196,000. We are re- 
joicing because of the vote of confidence given the state library program by the 
Arkansas Legislature. The staff and the trustees of the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission are ready with a good program of library service made possible through 
the increased State aid and the initial grant of Federal money. No public 
library in Arkansas has adequate financial support. Although 45 counties now 
have the local 1 mill tax which is the legal limit in Arkansas for support of a 
library, the income in most cases is pitifully small. The receipt of the $40,000 
at this particular time enables us to present a program to local libraries which 
will inspire our people to a better use as well as a better support of the local 
public library. 

Federal money will be used to encourage the development of multicounty units 
in our State. A well qualified librarian can administer a program of library 
service for several counties with the assistance of local people qualified to work 
with direction from a head librarian. 

The Arkansas Library Commission is spending one-half of the first grant for 
the purchase of new books to be used in the establishment of library service 
for rural people now lacking a local public library. Two bookmobiles have 
been purchased for use in demonstrating the value of library service. These 
bookmobiles have been ordered and should be delivered for use early in July. 
The first time you are at home we would like for you to inspect these book- 
mobiles and to visit the Arkansas Library Commission so that we may show 
you the new books and the new service which will be available because of 
your support of the Library Services Act. 

I have been librarian at the Arkansas Library Commission since 1952. Each 
year we have found it increasingly difficult to operate this library in a credit- 
able way on the appropriation of $153,850. Good books cost money. Quali- 
fied personnel sufficient in number to accomplish our goal also cost money. 
We are trying to build a foundation for the improvement of educational op- 
portunity, especially for adults in our State, many of whom because of eco- 
nomic need left school before graduation. We feel that our greatest asset is 
the quality of our people. The librarians and trustees in the public libraries 
of Arkansas are a dedicated group of people. They have their finger on the 
pulse of our communities. Give them an adequate book collection, a means of 
transporting the books to isolated areas and we will see an improved way of 
living in Arkansas. 

I am proud of the fact that you represent Arkansas in the Senate of the 
United States. Your leadership has brought recognition to Arkansas. I think 
it is significant that you have sponsored educational programs on an interna- 
tional level and that regardless of Arkansas’ rank economically our State is 
well represented in educational, cultural, and international advancement. I 
read the Arkansas Gazette and the Arkansas Democrat and so do the librarians 
in our public libraries. We read with pride of your able representation of us 
in the Senate. With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Kart NEAL, 
Kirecutive Secretary and Librarian. 
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NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF A. D. PUTH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Puth, assistant director of the National Re- 
habilitation Association. How are you this morning, sir? 

Mr. Porn. Fine, thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitz. We are glad to have you here, sir. Have you filed 
your statement for the record ? 

Mr. Puru. I have. It is very brief, and I would like to read it 
and perhaps comment just a second on it. 

First I would like to express the regrets of Mr. E. B. Whitten, 
who is the executive director. He regrets he could not be here. He 
knows both you gentlemen. 

Senator Hix. He has been with us a good many times. He is 
fine and helpful. We are sorry he cannot be here, but we are happy 
to have you, sir. 

Mr. Porn. Thank you. 

As a representative of the National Rehabilitation Association, the 
voluntary organization which has been concerned with the de- 
velopment of vocational rehabilitation since 1925, I want to express 
my appreciation for being allowed to appear before the committee 
this morning. My statement will be very brief. 

In the first place, I want to express thanks on behalf of the associ- 
ation to the members of this committee for the personal interest they 
have shown in the development of vocational rehabilitation programs. 
It gives me a great deal of pleasure to be able to say that rehabilita- 
tion activities in the States are daily becoming more effective. This 
is reflected in the number of people being rehabilitated, and most im- 
portant of all, in the quality of rehabilitation services being rendered, 
and in the increasing numbers of severely disabled people who are 
being successfully rehabilitated. Morale is high among rehabilita- 
tion people in both the voluntary and public agencies. 

With respect to the appropriations for rehabilitation in 1958, I 
would like to make the following comments: 


SUPPORT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The National Rehabilitation Association supports the House bill as 
it pertains to vocational rehabilitation. We believe that the increases 
in funds recommended for the States will assure a further orderly ex- 
pansion of the program. The States have been rapidly increasing 
their support of this program since 1954, and there is a distinct prob- 
ability that State funds available in 1958 may exceed the amount esti- 
mated by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Bureau of 
the Budget. If this is true, a supplemental appropriation may be re- 
quired in 1958. With a large majority of the State legislatures in 
session at the time the hearings were conducted in the House and with 
quite a number of them still in session, it is not possible, of course, to 
make absolutely accurate estimates of State funds to be available. 
Also, States have shown increasing ability to obtain supplemental ap- 
propriations themselves and to get additional funds from contingency 
funds or transfers from the appropriations of other departments 
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which has resulted in more State funds than could be anticipated. 
We believe that the amount recommended for the States is a reason- 
able estimate at this time. 


PRESENT ALLOCATION METHOD EFFECTIVE 


We would like to call your attention to the fact that the present 
method of allotting funds to the States on the basis of an amount 
higher than the appropriation has been of great benefit. It has 
enabled those States who have been able to get additional State 
moneys to move ahead uninteruptedly. At the same time, it has made 
it unnecessary for Congress to appropriate sums of money which 
would certainly revert to the Treasury. We are very glad to see this 
arrangement in the 1958 bill, and we believe that this will be needed 
for a number of years. 

In our opinion, the Office of Rehabilitation is making significant 
progress in the development of programs for training rehabilitation 
personnel and in research and demonstration. We are glad to see 
that the bill contains increased funds for 1958 for these activities. 
We fully believe that these programs are essential to the development 
of vocational rehabilitation programs throughout the country. 


REQUEST INCREASE OF HILL-BURTON ACT FACILITIES 


There are two items in other parts of the bill to which I want to call 
attention. In the first place, we would like to see you increase the 
amount included in the bill for rehabilitation facilities under the Hill- 
Burton Act from $4 million to the $5 million which was recommended 
by the President. One of the great difficulties in this program has 
been the fact that the allotments to States for any one year are so 
small that it has made it difficult to develop significant projects. 
There is still a great need for additional rehabilitation facilities in the 
country, and we would like to see that the States have allotments 
large enough to enable them to make substantial headway in mee ting 
this need. Even the additional million dollars will make an impor- 
tant contribution. Several million additional dollars could be etfec- 
tively used at this time. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN STATES 


The other matter I would like to discuss is in connection with the 
employment services in the States. As you know, Public Law 565 
gave the United States Employment Service and the State employ- 
ment services specific obligations with respect to the placement of the 
handicapped person. It was expected that State employment services 
would increase their staffs to provide additional special placement 
persons to secure jobs for severely disabled people. During the first 
year under the new law, a small amount of money was made avail: vile 
to the employment services, earmarked for the expansion of the place 
ment services for the handicapped. This enabled them to make con- 
siderable progress. Since that time, there have been no earmarked 
funds for the placement of the handicapped, and many States have not 
been able to make substantial progress toward meeting their goals of 
such placement. 
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In making this statement, we are not critical of the State employ- 
ment services. We believe that they are doing the best job they can 
under the circumstances. Administrators of a number of these pro- 
grams have told us that without earmarked funds it has been very 
difficult. for them to make any headway in the program of placing the 
handicapped. 

[t appears that first demands upon appropriated moneys are in con 
nection with the une mployme nt compensation activities. Increase in 
activities in other branches of the departments inevitably results in the 
transfer of people from the specialized services, including programs 
for the handicapped and aged. 


EARMARKING OF FUNDS NEEDED 


In the judgment of many of these individuals, earmarked funds for 
such special services will be required before they can do an adequate 
job. This has been discussed with officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, some of whom agree with this viewpoint, but so far 
the Department has not requested earmarked appropriations for these 
programs. In our judgment, the committee should look into this situ- 
ation and see what can be done to assure that the State employment 
services will be able to increase their effectiveness in placing handi- 

capped persons. 

This statement is made with the knowledge that statistical reports 
show that the State employment services are placing each year an in- 
creasing number of handicapped persons. Such numbers would prob- 
ably continue to increase as total employments increase. What we are 
concerned with is the employment services’ ability to render effective 
assistance in placing the severely handicapped people of the country, 
notably those who have received rehabilitation services from the State 
rehabilitation agencies and who are now awaiting employment. The 

ability to deal effectively with these people is the real test of the ef- 
fectiveness of the service, insofar as placing the handicapped person 
is concerned. Rehabilitation administrators and employment service 
administrators are alike concerned that the State employment services 
are not able to make a greater contribution to the placement of this 
class of handicapped person. We invite your attention to this 
problem. 

Senator Hiri. Let me ask you this question, sir: Have you given 
any thought to how much you think should be earmarked for the 
specific purpose of employment for the handicapped ? 


ESTIMATE OF AMOUNTS TO BE EARMARKED 


Mr. Puri. Well, Senator, all I can give you is an estimate. Much 
depends on the amount of personnel in the field who are trained and 
capable of doing selective placement. My own judgment would be 
that we could use between two and two and a half million dollars the 
first year in getting the program off the ground, since most of the 
State employment services have selective placement counselors who are 
already employed in this kind of activity parttime, so many hours a 
week, 4 hours a week or 6 hours a week. 

I had the privilege of working 1 year in the employment service 
after getting out of ae oe a year or two—as a selective place- 
ment counselor. And as I am quite sure you are more aware than I 
am, the employment service has its physical operation based on place- 

91359—57——74 
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ments. Placement is the emphasis. And finding, for example, a 
thousand strawberry pickers 1 day’s work gives the placement service 
more credit than if they were to place 500 handic apped people in per- 
manent jobs for years and years and years. 

So, what you must have is an employment service who can shift back 
and forth with mass labor movements, who can concentrate in large 
statistics and big production, and this is not in keeping with the care- 
ful, studied work and the careful followups and contacts that are 
needed to place severely disabled people. 


QUESTION OF LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Pastore. How do you do that with more money on the 
Federal level ? 

Mr. Purn. Well, we think, first of all—— 

Senator Pastors. Do you not think this is a local responsibility? 

Mr. Puts. Yes, sir—Well, to an extent it is both, sir. I think, 
first of all, we need to have funds that are earmarked for selective 
placement. 

Senator Pastore. What would you do with them? 

Mr. Putn. Then we would give them to this branch of the State 
employment services who are responsible for selective placement. 
Then this, in effect, puts a different kind of evaluation system on them, 
and they can do truly selective placement work. 

Senator Hirz. You spoke of a figure of two million to two and a 
half million dollars for this particular work for the handicapped. 
Do you know how much is going into this work with the handicapped 
today ? 

Mr. Putu. No, sir, I cannot tell you that precisely. 

I wonder if I could speak off the record just a moment ? 

Senator Hitu. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Senator Pastore. Precisely what do you mean by “selective place- 
ment.” 

Mr. Purn. By “selective placement,” sir, we mean we have an in- 
dividual in the community whose background, whose experience, 
whose training is such that he is not fully qualified for a specific job 
or that he has mitigating circumstances inherently within his place- 
ment problem w hich prevent him from being referred to an ordinary 
employer. He might be a young person coming out of high school who 
has no work histor y, and all jobs that are needed in the community 
require experienced persons. 

He might be an aged person who, if some slight modifications could 
be adopted in the job, could do a successful job with any other person 
of the average age. 

Or he might be a severely disabled person who requires selective 
placement in terms of the availability of a job where there is good 
transportation or where there are no stairs. 

Senator Pastore. How is this distinguished from the State pro- 
grams, that we talk about when we say “Employ the handicapped”? 

Mr. Putn. Well, sir, we do— 
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Senator Pastore. I am trying to line it up in my own mind— 


precisely what we are talking about here as distinguished from some 
of these State programs. 


Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
EDUCATION VERSUS PLACEMENT’ 


Senator Pasrore. I always thought this was more an educational 
problem rather than a placement problem in the sense of that it was 
educating the employer that if he had room for these people he should 
employ this type of worker because this type of worker was a very 
aflicient worker and that it was the idea of breaking down a “bugaboo” 
barrier. 

Mr. Purn. The fear of disability. 

Senator Pasrore. Why is that not true in what you are talking 
about ¢ 

Mr. Puru. Si, it is. As you know, in the Labor Department we 
have the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, the Chairman of which is Gen. Melvin Moss. They do 
a beautifully effective job in going out to industry and educating in- 
dustry and management and “the ‘employers concerning the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. And they do a wonderful public- relations 
job. But this is their sole function—public relations—to change this 
prejudice in minds, 

Now, what we need—once we do have this employer who agrees 
with Mel Moss and your Governors’ Committee as you have in your 
State and as we have in all the other States—what we need is the 
precise professional! personnel who can screen and evaluate the handi- 
capped people, know what they can do, what they cannot do, personnel 
who can screen and evaluate job openings and start to carefully match 
disabled people with job openings. 

Senator Pasrorr. So that the employer will not become discouraged 
if he makes the wrong choice with the program ¢ 

Mr. Purn. We might hurt the employer or the handicapped person 
himself. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 

Mr. Puri. This is in essence what selective placement is. 

Senator Pasrore. I am asking the questions not because I disagree 
with you- . believe in the program—but I was trying to line it up 
the record, bee ause we have this continuous talk here of duplication. 
Yours is not precise duplicating at all ¢ 

Mr. Putnu. No. 

Senator Pasrore. You mean you want an expert who knows the 
talent of these handicapped people and will place them in the proper 

places just so there will not be discouragement either way ? 

Mr. Purn. Right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Well, that sounds good to me. 


MODIFYING STATES’ METHODS OF PLACEMENTS 


Se nator Hiun. Let me ask you this: Have you given any thought to 
going before the legislative committee with reference to ‘maybe some 
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amendment of the basic act to provide these funds to earmark definitely 
a certain percent or so much of the funds for placement of handicapped 
people? 

Mr. Purn. I do not believe we have contemplated going before 
any specific committee. I do not know of any at this time that are 
holding hearings, sir. We do have this as an established policy in the 
organization, and we believe that this needs to be done, 17,000 of us 
strong. And we feel that something is going to have to be done to 
modify the employment programs in the States to do selective place 
ment. 

The employment programs do a tremendous job. They do a won- 
derful job for a cross-section of the population. But they are geared 
to numbers. The vy are geared to 170 million people—and they have 
to be. And in this we have no criticism of them. They cannot do 
this job for us until we provide them with the tools. 

Senator Hiri. Naturally, the human temptation is to place those 
that are easiest to place. 

Mr. Purn. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Senator Hinn. Isthat not right ? 

Mr. Purn. Right, sir. 

I wonder if I might make one brief comment, sir, before I close ? 

Senator Hinn. Certainly. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Puri. [ am quite sure that both of you Senators are very fa 
miliar with what happened in theh House this year to our Labor-HEW 
bill. One of the interesting notes on it from the rehabilitation point 
of view is that to my knowledge rehabilitation was the only program 
in the entire bill which did not have an amendment proposed to it 
which would cut it back. 

Needless to say, an organization such as our own takes some type of 
paternal pride in this, and our jubil: — was pretty high. But when 
we reflected on it more seriously, we came to the rather sobering 
conclusion that basically this showed us that the American people 
believed in rehabilitation, that they wanted it, and that the House 
was reflecting this belief. 

And I would just like to say that both Mr. Whitten and I and the 
other members in our national office are cognizant of what you, Sena- 
tor Pastore, and what you, Senator Hill, have done throughout the 
10, 12, 20 years you have been working with rehabilitation to build 
it as a concept in this country, and we feel that the popularity we have 
received to date, that we are getting right now, is somewhat a reflec- 
tion of what you two men and many other Senators like you have 
done for rehabilitation. And we want to just publicly thank vou for 
it because we appreciate it. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Him. We are certainly very much obliged to you. Tell 

Mr. Whitten we were sorry he could not be with us but that he had 
a very fine and able representative here, will you ? 

Mr. Purn. Thank you kindly. 

Senator Hix. It was awfully nice to have had you here, sir. 
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LABOR INSTITUTE VISITORS 


I might say, Senator Pastore, that our visitors here this morning 
on our left, whom we are happy to have with us, are here in Washing- 
ton attending an institute meeting of the rubber workers, Is that 
correct 4 The Rubber Workers’ Legislative Institute ? 

Mr. Joserpn Giazer (education director, Rubber Workers’ Legis- 
lative Institute). We have some people from Alabama. 

Senator Pasrorr. You have a lot up in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Guazer. Yes. 

Senator Hii. Is there anyone here from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Grazer. No. Iam sorry. 

Senator Hinz. It is nice to have you here, Mr. Glazer, and all of 
you ladies and gentlemen. 


AMERICAN PARENTS COM MITTEE 


STATEMENTS OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AND MARGARET STONE, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 


CHILD WELFARE GRANT-IN-AID 


Senator Hitt. Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Svoveu. Senator Hill, thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Hecht could have been here tomorrow morning but he 
could not be here this morning. He sent his regrets and he has asked 
Margaret Stone, member of the American Parents Committee Board, 
if _ would represent him and present his statement. 

nator Hitt. We are sorry he cannot be here, but we are delighted 
to ii vou here. You mav proceed. 

Mrs. Stone. As Mrs. Stough says, I am here today on behalf of the 
American Parents Committee to urge you to be somewhat more gen- 
erous In your appropriations for services for children. We are happy 
that these appropriations fared reasonably well in the House, but we 
trust the Senate will see its way clear to increase some of the amounts. 


SPECIFIC REQUESTS 


We have three specific requests we would like to make. 

1. We hope you will increase the appropriation for the grant-in-aid 
for child welfare services to the authorized amount © $12 million. As 
you know, only $8,361,000 was appropriated last year, even though the 
authorization was $10 million. At the end of last session, the au- 
thorization was increased to $12 million. We learn that the Depart- 
ment asked the Bureau of the Budget to include that amount in the 
President’s budget but the Budget Bureau cut that request to $10 
million. There is great need for the fully authorized amount of $12 
million for this important work. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAL 
We hope you will restore the amount which the House eut from 


the budget request for the salaries and expenses of the Children’s 
Burean. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


3. We hope you will not only uphold the appropriation made by the 
House for the salaries and expenses of the Office of Education, but will 
increase that appropriation to the amount requested in the President's 
budget. Furthermore, we hope you will restore the $300,000 for the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education which was eliminated 
by the House. 

Now, I would like to support as briefly as I can our case for more 
money in the three specific fields I have mentioned. 


NEEDS OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


1. The appropriation for child welfare services should be the full 
$12 million. 

The child welfare services program was originally enacted in 1935 
because Congressmen were convinced that not all children in this coun- 
try have good parents, happy homes, and the kind of environment that 
helps them to develop healthy personalities. Many are in homes torn 
by emotional or economic strife, where one or both parents are absent, 
or some other misfortune has struck. If there is no one close to the 
child to help him, the community must assume the responsibility. 

In the 21 years since the program has been in operation, the com- 
paratively small Federal grant has stimulated States and local com- 
munities to develop public welfare services for children where none 
existed before. In 1955 about one-half million children were helped. 
For every dollar the Federal Government put up for this purpose, 
the communities and the States spent $20. 


AMERICAN PARENTS’ COMMITTEE SURVEY 


The American Parents’ Committee this fall conducted a written in- 
quiry among the States to find out something about their child-welfare 
programs. In general, the information reveals that in spite of the 
progress made, the rise in child population has been so great that the 
welfare budgets in many States are too small to provide care of all 
the troubled, neglected, and abandoned children. Rising costs, and 
the increased tensions of modern living which make for f: amily break- 
down, have made the problem worse. 


AIMS OF LOCAL WORKERS 


The money which you appropriate goes with the State money to the 
local welfare agency. The worker in that agency is the one who must 
help the child who is in trouble. Today, the first aim of that worker 
is to keep the child living in his own home. The worker will try to 
prevent a family breakdown. or help the family over some temporary 
rough spot so that the child may be able to enjoy normal family life. 
Forty-one percent of the children now receiving help are with their 
own families or with relatives. 

When a home with a child’s own family is impossible, the welfare 
worker of today tries to find a home through adoption. The number 
of adoptions increased by 80 percent from 1944 to 1954. Tf the child 
can neither be kept in his own home nor placed for adoption, the wel- 
fare worker tries to find a good substitute home for the child. In 72 
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percent of these cases the child is placed in a foster home which is 
licensed and supervised by the welfare department. Sometimes the 
child is placed in a group home or an institution, because that seems to 
best meet his needs, or because there is insufficient staff to find the 
proper foster home for him. 


STATES NEED FUNDS FOR MORE WORKERS 


In the light of the job to be done, the crying need of practically all 
the States is for money to finance more and better qualified workers. 
This is what one State had to say: 


Helping to adjust difficulties which affect children in a family situation demands 
a well qualified worker near the scene who can respond immediately to the need. 
A worker responsible for the welfare needs of 100 to 200 children, or a worker in 
another county, must often delay her visit to the home of a new child who needs 


help desperately. When she does get to the child, she may find her help too little 
and too late. 


CHILD WELFARE REAL EMERGENCY 


The number of children needing help is increasing; the number 
of trained workers is decreasing. In the eyes of the welfare depart- 
ments, it all adds up to a real emergency. In one sentence, the situa- 
tion is this: Children’s welfare needs are not being met. An ap- 
propriation of $12 million for child welfare services, which is the 
amount authorized, will help the States to recruit and train new 
workers and to provit le in-service tr: aining to some of those wor king 
without proper training. 

I would like to file, for insertion in the record of these hearings, 
a supplementary statement on this subject. 

Senator Hit. We will be very happy to have that supplementary 
statement go in the record. 

(The supplementary statement referred to follows :) 


NEED FOR $12 MILLION FoR CHILD-WELFARE GRANT-IN-AID BY AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


Federal grants have stimulated States and local communities to set up child- 
welfare services for children where very few existed before. Increased grants 
have encouraged extension and expansion of facilities to serve children who 
have no other source of help, until today every State and Territory has an 
organized public child-welfare program. During the calendar year 1955 special- 
ized services were provided for about one-half million children. To finance 
these services the States and localities put up $138 million compared to the 
$7,228,000 spent under the Federal grant for child-welfare services. 


WHY MORE FEDERAL MONEY IS NEEDED 


States and communities have made great progress in child-welfare work, but 
the rapid rise in child population is for greater than the expansion in children’s 
service. Half the counties of the United States have no full-time public child- 
welfare workers, and four-fifths of the counties which do have such workers 
find the number they have insufficient to meet the needs of their children. 

The American Parents Committee conducted an inquiry among the 48 States as 
to what they believed to be their greatest needs in the child-welfare field and 
how the Federal Government should help to meet them. The answers indicated 
the following: 


CIHILD-WELFARE SERVICES CAN BE ONLY AS GOOD AS THE PEOPLE WHO OFFER THEM 


The No. 1 need listed by all of the States was for more and better qualified 
workers. In 1952 the States spent 9 percent of the grant they received from 
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the Federal Government to train over 600 child-welfare workers. Professional 
stipends are given to selected staff members or persons recruited, providing the 
recipient agrees to return to work for a specified number of years with the agency. 
The cost of providing services, however, has increased so rapidly that the welfare 
agencies have been forced to cut down the money for educational stipends in 
order to take care of more children who need help. In 1955 Federal funds 
were used to train only 383 workers and the percent of Federal funds used for 
this purpose had dropped to 6.5 percent. Thus, while the number of children 
needing help is increasing, the number of workers being trained each year to help 
them is decreasing. Welfare agencies and associations term this situation an 
“emergency” for which some remedy must be found. 

“We need to enlarge our educational grant program,” said the welfare director 
of a Southern State, “because only as we have more skilled child welfare workers 
are we able to do a better job for children.” 

Another Southern State says, “There are few voluntary agencies within this 
State so the public agencies must carry almost the whole burden of child wel- 
fare. Our workload is so heavy that no worker can do the qualitative job we 
would like done.” 

One State reports it has 120 counties and only 75 child-welfare workers in 
the whole State. A large Midwestern State points out that one of its major 
problems is to find foster homes. ‘‘When there are too few workers, too many 
children languish in crowded, unsuitable institutions or in harmful surroundings 
because there is no other place to put them.” 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO KEEP CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Helping to adjust difficulties which affect children in a family situation de- 
mands a well qualified worker near the scene who can respond immediately to 
the need. A worker responsible for the welfare needs of 100 to 200 children, or a 
worker in another county, must often delay her visit to the home of a new child 
who needs help desperately. In the meantime the situation may grow more 
serious, and when the worker does get to the child she may indeed find her help 
“too little and too late.” 

Providing “homemakers” who can take over the care of children and household 
responsibilities while a mother is confined for a long illness, or when some other 
misfortune has come to a family, is a service welfare agencies are finding more 
and more effective. Arranging proper day care for the children of employed 
mothers who must work outside the home is another needed service. Estab- 
lishing facts as they relate to children in eases of divorce, abandonment, neglect, 
or delinquency is a responsibility which probate and circuit courts are more 
frequently placing on county-welfare departments. Securing proper medical and 
psychological help for the emotionally disturbed child, so that he can remain with 
the family and not run afoul of the law is another big job of welfare agencies. 
Most States are carrying on all of this work in verying degrees. And practically 
all of them see much more that needs to be done. 

The need for “homemaker services” described by almost every State can be 
summarized in the words of the welfare director of an eastern State, “In our 
most populous county and in another important rural county there are only un- 
trained workers who can’t give the real services children need * * * Children are 
suffering and families are breaking down * * * This increases the need for 
foster home placements and separation of children from their own families. We 
are not doing what we should do to bring about a real strengthening of family 
life which would prevent family breakdowns and separations and would also 
relieve the pressures on the child placement program.” 


THERE IS NEED FOR BETTER SUBSTITUTE HOMES 


When all possibilities for a permanent home with his own family for a child 
are gone, the welfare worker is often the person to whom the child must look for 
finding a substitute home for him. It takes a staff, time, and funds to find proper 
adoptive homes for these children: find and supervise good foster homes; estab- 
lish group homes: and to work with private and other public agencies. Said the 
welfare director of a western State, “We have hundreds of children in this cate- 
gory, but no funds to employ staff to find homes for them.” 

A southwestern State reports that it needs group homes for the adolescents 
who do not adjust to boarding homes, but yet are not delinquents. That State 
also needs more consultant service to institutions. ‘Not one institution in this 
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State provides casework for children it takes care of,” they report. “Many 
children remain in the institution until they are grown up, for there’s no one to 
help plan for them to leave.” 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS AND THEIR BABIES NEED SPECIAL ATTENTION 


The welfare director of a New England State summed up in these words the 
needs in this area that were expressed by many States: “Voluntary agencies don’t 
have funds to care for unmarried mothers. Many babies are born out of wedlock 
in this State. They are either being placed independently of agency help, which 
is always a risk, or are growing up without a solid, thoughtful, or constructive 
plan and without having any real place in a family unit. Many of these children 


come to the attention of the community some years later as damaged and often 
potentially delinquent children.” 


THE NEEDS OF MANY CHILDREN CALL FOR MORE HELP FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


You can help to get it by asking Congress to raise the appropriation for the 
child-welfare services program administered by the Children’s Bureau to $12 
million, the amount authorized by Congress for this purpose. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mrs. Srone. The second point: The work of the United States 
Children’s Bureau must not be undercut. 

We regret that the House did not allow the full budget request for 
the salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau. Since two-thirds 
of the increase which the House did provide must go for mandatory 
costs over which the Bureau has no control, there w ill be only $69, 000 
left for stepping up needed research in child life, helping States and 
localities with their problems of juvenile delinquency, and increas- 
ing other services. 

Research in child development was one of the duties with which 
the Children’s Bureau was charged when it was first created in 1912. 
Unfortunately, much of that research was eliminated during the war 
and appropriations for it have never been renewed. Need for such 
research has increased with each passing year. More and more the ex- 
perts are saying that what adults are and what they do is the result of 
what happened to them as children. Yet we know so little about how 
new scientific discoveries and new patterns of working and living are 
affecting children. It is alarming to look at the large sums which the 
Federal Government spends for research in agr iculture, atomic energy, 
and similar fields, and then at the minute amount spent for research 
in child development. We urge that the $76,678 requested in the 
budget for research be restored. 


FUNDS FOR DELINQUENCY WORK ASKED 


We also want to make an appeal for the restoration of the $120,000 
requested for the Bureau’s work in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
We have been following closely the hearings before the House subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama on the bills 
providing grants-in-aid to the States for the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency. The evidence brought out in those hearings 
about the magnitude of this problem is staggering. 

Community leaders are aroused, and they are beginning to tackle 
the job, but they need help. They need advice on ‘how to get their 
churches, their schools, their juvenile courts, their social workers, and 
their voluntary agencies all working together. The Juvenile Delin- 
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quency Division of the Children’s Bureau cannot do the whole job. It 
is going to take legislation like that which the House is considering; 
it is going to take gigantic efforts on the part of all the State and local 
leaders. But the Division in the Children’s Bureau can provide some 
help now, but it cannot do much if it is not given the staff. 

So, because of the need for research and for help to localities on 
juvenile delinquency, we respectfully ask that the appropriation for 
salaries and expenses for the Children’s Bureau be restored to the 

2,154,000 requested in the President’s budget. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hiri. Was that reduction made on the floor of the House? 

Mrs. Sroucu. No, there were no reductions in this made on the floor 
of the House. It was made by the committee. 

Senator Hiz. By the committee ? 

Mrs. Sroucn. By the committee. 

Mrs. Stone. Third, our country needs bold leadership in education. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION REQUESTED 


We urge an increase in the appropriations for the Office of Educa- 
tion. We are selling our country short if we do not recognize soon 
that more attention to education is one of our most crying needs. 

The development and expansion of our country seems to have out- 
distanced our ability to educate the manpower our country needs. We 
are facing a shortage of bri ainpower in almost every field of endeavor. 
We would like to see a strong, V igorous, bold Office of Education tr ying 
to find out why. It should pioneer in research, and it should furnish 
the leadership necessary to get the benefits of this research out to the 
schools where it will help the individual child. We believe the entire 
$1.3 million requested for educational research should be voted. 


EARMARKING OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


If the appropriation stands at the level passed by the House, the 
Office of Education will have (after meeting mandatory costs) a total 

of $2,300,000 to be spent in cooperative research. The House ear- 
marked $1, 183,000 of that, however, for research for the mentally re- 
tarded. That will leave only $197, 000 for research in other areas. 


NEED FOR HELP TO GIFTED CHILD 


We realize the importance of improving the education of the men- 
tally retarded, but we also wish to call your attention to the appalling 
amount of needed brainpower going to waste because we have not 
found ways of recognizing the gifted child. I think this goes right in 
with the other testimony you have been having this morning. We 
have not found ways to guide him, to keep him in school, and to pro- 
vide him with the education he needs to contribute his great potential 
to society. 

The appropriation for the President’s Commission on Higher 
Learning should be granted for the same reason. In a few years we 
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will not have enough college facilities to take care of the youth we 
need to train. The President’s Commission will, we hope, stimulate 
college expansion. How can a nation continue to grow and prosper if 
we cut out the very roots from which its industry and its culture are 
sustained? We must spend more on education. If we fail to do so, we 
are stifling the continued growth and prosperity of our Nation. 

We hope the roar for economy will not deafen the ears of the Con- 
gress. Obviously it is your duty to scrutinize Government spending 
and decide what is wise or foolish. How ever, we believe there is little 
basis for alarm over Federal spending, because in terms of “hard” 
dollars the budget has only kept pace with the Nation’s growth. 
Actually, the spending on Federal programs not connected with na- 
tional security have decreased by 214 percent since 1950. That is tak- 
en from the U. S. News & World Report. 

Money spent for education, for the health and welfare of the Na- 
tion’s children is an investment—an investment which will pay rich 
dividends in the future. To cut down those services in the name of 
economy is to cut off the very lifeblood of the Nation. We hope this 
committee and the Senate will remind the public of that fact by ap- 
propriating generously for these services 

Senator Hizz. Senator Pastore? 


PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT 


Senator Pasrorr. It may not be a proper question directed to you, 
but I was merely curious about this. Looking at page 3 of the state- 
ment, on your first item, it reads: “Children’s welfare needs are not be- 
ing met. An appropriation of $12 million for child-welfare services, 
which is the amount authorized, will help the States to recruit and 
train new workers and to provide inservice training to some of 
those working without proper training.” 

Now, do we have many people of that caliber today? I thought to- 
day that this was quite a specialized field—social working, that you 
have to have a college education with a degree in social work. 

Mrs. Sroven. That is the ideal situation, Senator, but in the letters 
we got from the States, which the supplementary insertion is about, we 
had many statements such as this: “We have young people in our wel- 
fare bureau that have just a college degree, say an A. B. degree. They 
are interested. They would be worth so much more if we could send 
them away for say a year’s special training in graduate school, but 
we do not have the money with which to do it.” 

They are doing a job, yes, but not the kind of job they are capable 
of doing if they had more work. 

The ideal is that they shall all be specially trained welfare workers, 
but. there just are not enough of them, so the States are having to use 
second best, so to speak. And they are the people for which they would 
like to pr ovide i inservice training, you see. 

Senator Hitz. Do you have any figures on what percent have had 
the special training? 

Mrs. Stouen. I do not believe I have. I would certainly try to get it. 

Senator Hiixu. See if you can get it for the record. That would 
be very helpful. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


State and local public welfare agencies are not yet staffed by fully trained 
child welfare workers. 

Two years of graduate study in a school of social work is generally recognized 
as the minimum professional education for full training of these workers. Ac- 
cording to reports received by the Children’s Bureau from 49 of the 53 States and 
Territories in 1955, the percentage of child welfare staff in public welfare 
agencies with professional training was as follows: 


Child welfare 


Education consultants | Child welfare 
and super- caseworkers 
visors 

Total number 1,031 HOR 
Some graduate social work education . percent _| Ro 53 
2 years or more do 57 19 
1 vear, less than 2- do 25 26 
Less than 1 vear do 7 S 

No graduate social work education do 11 47 


Major reasons why more child welfare staff are not fully trained are: 

A. The extreme shortage of trained social workers which has existed for many 
years. In all fields of social work the demand for trained workers continues 
to be far greater than the supply available. 

B. The steadily increasing demand by the public to extend child welfare serv- 
ices to more geographic areas so that these services may be accessible to all 
children who need them. States have made steady progress in the past 20 
years in extending services to more areas, especially to rural areas, through 
the use of Federal child welfare funds. Nevertheless, both rural and urban 
areas still have great and pressing needs for more child welfare services. 

C. The expansion of the scope of the child welfare services program. In the 
1930's, the care for children which public agencies provided was largely that pro- 
vided in State institutions. With the increasing recognition that children who 
cannot be cared for with their own parents or relatives thrive best in a family 
home, States have greatly expanded their provisions for care in foster family 
homes. In addition, they have broadened their child welfare programs in order 
to give more service to children in their own homes so as to help more children 
to remain with their own families and prevent family breakdown whenever 
possible. 

D. The training programs of State public welfare agencies have not been able 
to keep pace with the expansion in the child welfare field. 

During the last 20 years, the majority of States have built up their child wel- 
fare staff through the method of granting educational leave and modest stipends 
for training in a school of social work, for which Federal child welfare funds 
have been used. Educational leave has plaved a major role in improving the 
training of child welfare staff. Between 1950 and 1955, for example, the per- 
eentage of supervisors and consultants with full training increased from 45 per- 
eent to 57 percent. Nevertheless, the States are still far from the goal of a fully 
trained child welfare staff. 


ITEMS INCLUDED UNDER TRAINING 


Senator Pasrorr. I mean what you will have to dispel here is this 
idea that these are somewhat “junkets” for people who are already 
social workers to go to these so-called conventions or meetings where 
mavbe the greater aspect of the convention is the sociality more than it 
is the academic benefit that will be derived from it insofar as perfecting 
a State system is concerned. 

Mrs. Stover. I see what you mean. T believe, Senator, conventions 
are never considered part of training. They have here in mind gen- 
eral fellowships. 

Senator Pasrorr. IT am not saying that. IT say you have to dispel 
that feeling on the part of some. 
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Mrs. Sroven. You see, actually—and I think that I have that in the 
supplementary statement because we did not want to take too much 
of your time—in the early days of the child welfare program a fairly 
sizable percentage of the immediate money was put into training per 
se. That is, the States set that aside for training. 

Senator Hiri. When you speak of training, you mean what we or- 
dinarily speak of asa fellowship ? : 

Mrs. Stoven. That is right—fellowship training for special work. 

Senator Hin. Not just attending conventions and meetings? 

Mrs. Strouen. No. Stipend—— 

Senator Hiri. It is going to school ? 

Mrs. Stroucu. Stipend I think is another word for it. 

Senator Hiti. Going to school, yes. 

Mrs. Stover. Then because of the fact the number of children has 
increased, the problems have increased so much that gradually that 
percentage of the Federal money that the States laid aside for stipends 
has simply had to be reduced because they have had to use it for day- 
to-day operating, taking care of children. That is what has actually 
happened. 

STATES HIRE AND TRAIN WORKERS 


Senator Pasrore. Are you actually saying many States are more or 
less compelled because of the lack of social workers with a degree in 
social work to hire college graduates with a bachelor of arts degree 
who have—— 

Mrs. Stovuen. Who learn on the job. 

Senator Pastore. Learn on the job? Is that more or less what it 
is all about? And then go to some school or college and take a course 
in order to get a degree in social work ? 

Mrs. Sroven. That is my understanding, Senator. I would be 
happy to try to find the exact figures Senator Hill has requested. 

Senator Pastore. Another thing for the record too. Does the State 
put up any money for this training ? 

Mrs. Srouen. Oh, yes. 

Senator Pastore. You merely match here? Is that right? 

Mrs. Srovucu. The States I think are putting up $20 for every dollar 
the Federal Government spends. That is the overall welfare costs. 

Senator Hitz. That is the overall. 

Mrs. Stover. Overall. But they also help on the stipends is my 
understanding. It is part Federal and part State. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you get that in the record—precisely what 
the program is? 

Mrs. Sroven. I will be glad to. 

Senator Pasrorr. With the permission of the chairman. 

Senator Hi. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Pastore. I am giving instructions here. 

Senator Hirt. By all means. It would be most helpful. 

Mrs. Srovern. I would be happy to do that. I am not sure that is 
spelled out in the letters we got from the States. The general picture 
is. but I think the figures are not available. 

Senator Hirt. You see if you can get us the clearest picture possible. 

Mrs. Srover. I certainly will. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Social Security Act does not require that the States match the Federal 
funds which are used for training. But in some States, State funds have been 
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used for training child-welfare staff. For example, in 1956, Mississippi used 
$4,358 of State funds and $9,964 of Federal funds for educational leave for 
child-welfare staff. 

The Social Security Act does require that States pay part of the costs of serv- 
ices in predominantly rural areas in which Federal child-welfare funds are used. 
However, the act does not specify what part of the costs is to be met by the 
States. In general, the States as a whole are spending a great deal more in 
State and local funds for their child welfare programs than the amount of 
Federal funds available. State and local funds are used primarily for the 
cost of foster cure of individual children, for employment of personnel, and for 
other administrative costs. The Children’s Bureau estimates, on the basis of 
State reports of child-welfare expenditures, that about $138 million was spent 
from State and local funds in 1956 as compared with about $7 million from 
Federal child-welfare funds. 

Senator Hiri. Any other questions ? 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hitt. Tell Mr. Hecht we are sorry we did not have him 
here, but he was certainly well represented. We are certainly delighted 
to have you here. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Stouen. Thank you. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC. 
STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH M. BOGGS, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


RECOM MENDATIONS REGARDING FUNDS 


Senator Hiti. Mrs. Boggs. Have you a written statement ? 

Mrs. Boces. I have a written statement which I have already filed. 
I do not propose to read this statement. I would like to have it en- 
tered, if I may, and perhaps I can save your time by summarizing some 
of the main points. 

Senator Pastore. Allright. You doit your own way. 

Mrs. Boces. I am the second vice president of the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, and my main job is to coordinate the com- 
mittees that have to do with education, vocational rehabilitation, re- 
search, and so forth. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. Allright. Proceed. 


DEPARTMENTAL AGENCIES WORKING WITH RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mrs. Boces. There are 5 agencies in the Department of Health, Edu- 
sation, and Welfare whose work has direct bearing on the interests of 
the mentally retarded, and it is to the programs of 4 of these in par- 
ticular that we wanted to address ourselves this morning. These are 
the Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the National Institutes of Health. 

Now, all of these agencies have concern for ill and handicapped 
people in one way or another. They include concerns for the crippled 
and other types of physically handicapped, the mentally ill or emotion- 
ally disturbed, and the mentally retarded. And I want to emphasize 
that. we think the programs in these agencies are basically construc- 
tive because they are addressed to the prevention and amelioration of 
these conditions with the object of diminishing dependency and 
economic loss resulting from these conditions. 
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DEFINITION OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


Senator Pastore. What is an emotionally disturbed child? Is that 
a fair question ? 

Mrs. Boces. Well, I will 

Senator Pastore. I will not press it if it is unfair. 

Mrs. Bocas. No, I will try to give you a thumbnail on this. Per- 
haps—well, you were probably particularly concerned about the dif- 
ferentiation between a mentally retarded child and an emotionally 
disturbed child, since I am speaking for mentally retarded children at 
this point. I think that if I may start with the mentally retarded child 
and then move over you will see. 





MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


The mentally retarded child is one whose development, mental de- 
velopment, has been impaired or interfered with from a very early 
age. Mental retardation is often the result, the end result—it is a 
condition which results from disease process perhaps or from an inter- 
ference with development. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTRUBED CHILDREN 


Now, emotional disturbance is an interference with the functioning 
of the individual which is more analogous to a physical illness, whereas 
mental retardation is more analogous to a physically crippling condi- 
tion. Emotional disturbance is a form of mental illness or incipient 
mental illness perhaps, depending on who is defining it. 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mrs. Boces. I would say this: There are some children who suffer 
from mild emotional disturbance and we probably would not character- 
ize them as mentally ill. 

Senator Pastore. You are not talking about that child—the child 
who goes into a tantrum because it cannot have a bicycle. We are not 
talking about that child. 

Senator Hiti. Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Mrs. Bocas. There is a disturbance of functioning in an emotionally 
disturbed child which does not necessarily imply an impaired intel- 
ligence or intellectual function—which is always implied in mental 
retardation. Does that answer? 

Senator Pasrorr. Yes. 


MENTAL RETARDATION VERSUS EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


Mrs. Bocas. I would say by and large as a physically crippling 
condition in mental retardation we are dealing with a condition which 
is more or less static. The individual’s adaptability can be amelio- 
rated, but there is not a basic cure for the condition any more than 
there is a basic cure for an amputated foot, you see, whereas with the 
emotionally disturbed there is some hope that by appropriate psychi- 
atric treatment that the condition itself can be affected, that the disease 
itself can be redirected or modified. 
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ee I aa ‘a . : 

Senator Pastore. I see. I am sorry for the interruption but I have 
been curious for a long time. 

Mrs. Boaes. That is perfectly all right. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS OF WORK 


Mr. Chairman, I was just emphasizing the constructive aspects of 
the work of the Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the OVR, 
and NIH in relation to prevention and amelioration of these conditions 
to the end that the economic loss and dependency should be diminished. 

And we feel very heartened and very grateful that the Congress and 
the administration both have in recent years very much encouraged 
these agencies to intensify their programs in these areas and partic- 
ularly in the area affecting the mentally retarded, which has been 
rather overlooked in the past among these other handic: aps. And we 
feel these agencies have gone ahead in good faith to lay out programs. 

And I think our appeal here is for consistency and continuity in 
sustaining these programs and so that the money that has already been 
invested and the thought of the agency people can come to fruition 
and the benefit can be fully enjoyed. And this will involve some 
increases in appropriations for the programs that are now in effect 
because they are reaching the point of a fuller strength as planned, and 
this progress has to take place over a period of years and cannot be 
turned on and off from year to year like a faucet 

Now, the programs for which appropriations are asked in the bill 
that is before you are all, in effect, under way at the present time. 
There are no major departures contemplated in this bill. 

I would like to speak particularly to the Office of Education, if I 
may, because of the fact that that appropriation was most seriously 
in jeopardy in the House. 

I think as Mr. Puth said the OVR, for example, was very little chal- 
lenged at that time, and we were very grateful for that. 

But in the Office of Education there are several problems both with 
respect to personnel and particularly with respect to an understanding 
of this research program. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The cooperative research program is carried forward under a law 
passed in 1954 but implemented with appropriations only for the first 
time this year, so it is new this year. Last year a little over a million 
dollars was appropriated, of which a substantial fraction was ear- 
marked for research in the area of education of the mentally retarded, 
and this year the Bureau of the Budget asked for $2,300,000, and this 
has now been included in the House bill. It is approximately twice 
what was appropriated this past year, and there apparently was some 
thought that this represented a very major expansion for the coming 
year, but this is a fallacious interpretation owing to the fact that the 

rate of operation at the present time is approximately $2 million, the 
annual rate of oneration, because the program has been actually in 
effect only the latter 6 months of this year. So that the $2,300,000 will 
allow for very few new projects to be accepted after July 1. 





es 
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If, as was threatened for a short time in the House, this appropria- 
tion were cut back to the current level, it would actually mean that 
contracts now out would have to be canceled and the projects discon- 
tinued after July 1, and I think this would be quite disastrous. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Now, with respect to personnel, there is a particular problem. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, the $2.500,000—— 

Mrs. Boaes. $2,300,000. 

Senator Hitt. Yes, $2,300,000 will really just permit the program 
to go forward at its present pace, so to speak ? 

Mrs. Bocas. That is correct, because most of the projects which have 
been undertaken will take several years to complete, so only as they 
expire and lapse will there be even an opportunity to bring in much 
in the way of new cies ts. 

Senator Hixx. I understand. 

Mrs. Bocas. Now, in the matter of personnel, there is a little anom- 
aly. If you look at NIH appropriations for research and training 
grant programs and so on, they are nearly always bracketed with an 
item for administering the program itself, and this has not been 
done in the Office of Education. The research program has been 
lumped into that $7 million. It was $7.500,000 requested and $7 
million granted by the House committee. This includes the $2,300,000. 
And this is lumped all together with the general salaries and expenses 
item of the Office. 

And what is perhaps not realized is that the research program did 
not have any spec ific staff positions or administration expenses at- 

tached to it. The result was that the burden of administering this 
new and very vital program fell on the personnel who were already i in 
the Office who already had other jobs to do. 

Now, this year the Office 1 requested 75 new positions, and the House 
committee cut back the appropriation so that, in effect, they will only 
have 8 for the entire Office. 


SPEECH AND ILEARING DISORDERS 


Now, at the same time, the House committee made it quite evident 
that they are requesting the Office of Education to give quite a bit 
more consideration than in the past to the problem of speech and 
hearing disorders in the education of children so affected. Now, there 
is no specialist in this area in the Office at the present time, and yet 
I think they are going to be hard put to it to obtain a specialist with- 
out jeopardizing some other positions that they had requested for an- 
other purpose. 

I think it is important to recognize that the section on exceptional 
children and youth which is concerned with all the various types of 
handicapped children who have educational handicaps and also the 
gifted—and this has two profession: ul staff people for this entire «rea 
to keep track of all the 48 States and all these areas of handicapping 
conditions— 

Senator Hii. How many children would you say in the whole 
United States—can you give us a rough estimate ?—are in these areas? 


9$1359—57——-75 
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PERCENTAGE OF HANDICAPPED 


Mrs. Boacs. Well, we roughly say for all these handicapping con- 
ditions that 10 to 15 percent “exist, depending on the degree of handi- 
cap that you use in your cutoff point. Now, there are about 35 million 
school-age children at the present time, so this would bring you to 
3 million or 4 million children who need some attention to the educa- 
tional problems that arise out of handicaps. 

Senator Hitt. Some special training ? 

Mr. Boees. Some special training. we large proportion of these, or 
a large fraction, are speech-handicap children. Another large seg- 
ment are the mentally retarded. And the so- ‘alled physically handi- 

sapped, the crippled, and the deaf are a smaller fraction. ‘And the 
emotionally disturbed, also. So we have a substantial number of chil- 
dren whose education is interfered with by some form of physical or 
mental handicap. 

Senator Hitt. Has it not been true in recent years that it has been 
surprising how many children are put down as being sort of not very 
smart, we will say, subnormal, when the truth of the business is they 
had some impairment in their ‘hearing and they could not keep up; it 
was not possible for them to keep up—— 

Mrs. Boaas. Very possible. 

Senator Hitz. Because they could not hear what was going on ? 

Mrs. Boees. This is very possible. There are real problems of de- 
termining what the true handicap is as distinct from the apparent 
handicap. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think our school system is handling that 
problem or that responsibility effectively? I mean, for example, the 
child with bad eyesight. 


DIFFERENCES IN STATES’ PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Boees. Well, the programs of the different States are in very 
different states of development in this respect. There are some States, 
for example, which passed legislation in respect to certain types of 
handicapping conditions as long as 40 years ago. There are some 
States whose programs are not even fully legislatively established at 
the present time. 

Senator Pastore. I think the chairman here has brought up a very, 
very important point. Now, if a child cannot see the blackboard and 
will stand up and just not admit the fact he e: annot see the board but 
might say, “Well, I don’t know the answer,” he may be classified as not 
a very bright child, and he may be a very bright child but just cannot 
see the blackboard through no fault of his own or her own, or maybe 
cannot hear the teacher because she has a seat in the back of the class- 
room and the child 





Mrs. Boaes. And the child does not know that anybody else is any 
different. 

Senator Pastore. Either that or would not admit it even if she does 
know. Now, I am wondering if in our school system we are doing 
enongh to find that out. or whether we are just drifting in the dark. 

Mrs. Boaes. Well. as I say, there are differences between the States, 
and really this is often a local initiative problem. 
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Senator Pastore. I realize that. 

Mrs. Boces. And the programs vary enormously in their efficiency 
and effectiveness. There is the problem of diagnosis in the first place, 
and then there is the problem of providing the additional necessary 
services in the second place. If the child is blind, he needs to learn 
Braille, and there needs to be a special instructor, and so on. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. I wonder if you have a system of detecting this 
systematically. 


VISUAL SCREENING TESTS 


Mrs. Boaas. Some school systems do give a screening test. Some 
have a visual screening test. Others provide for a routine test of 
hearing, and then when they detect a child who seems to have some 
loss, they go in for a more alberate examination. 

Similarly we need to have screening for the children who appear to 
be mentally retarded and these other various disabilities. We have 
problems of educating cerebral palsied children, and so on. 

As I said, this is basically a State and local responsibility, as all 
educational services are, but the Federal Government through the 
Office of Education has a particularly critical role which it can play 
in this because of the fact that these children are the exception and are 
fewer in number and there is a greater need for pooling of what in- 
formation we do have and assistance to general administrators in see- 
ing how they can assist the handicapped children in their district. So 
that the Office of Education has a particularly important role to collect 
data, to prepare written materials, to summarize the experiences in 
those States which have had perhaps advanced programs, and making 
this experience available to those who would like to advance in doing 
research. All of these things are things that the Office of Education 
can do which will assist the States and in no wise interferes with their 
proper functions of carrying out the services at the State and local 
level. 

The importance of—well, let me put it this way: I think we all 
agree we like things to be done at the lowest level of government 
where it can be done efficiently. But when you are dealing with a 
minority group, which these handicapped children are by ‘the very 
fact that the number of children is smaller and the services are more 
scattered, the ability of the central agency, the Federal Government, 
to bring the information together and make it available for every- 
body’s use is even more important than it is in the work with general 
education. 

Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEMANDS ON OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. Bocas. I do feel the mandate the Congress has essentially 
placed on the Office | is a very appropriate one, but I also feel that it is 
imperative that the Office be allowed to have the staff to do the job, 
and this is where there seems to be a deficiency this year. 
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Senator Hixx. The truth of the business is, Mrs. Boggs, we did not 
start this work until very recently, did we? A year or so ago? 

Mrs. Boces. That is right. It is very much stepped up. You see, 
there again the responsibilities and demands on the Office of Educa- 
tion have been stepped up not only by what you people have been 
asking of them but also what has happened in the States and local 
communities themselves. They themselves are initiating very rapid 
expansion in these programs, and they are looking for assistance from 
people who know how to do it. They are looking for advice. They 
are looking for information. They are looking for curricula. They 
are looking for assistance in setting up programs of training teachers. 

We have many more universities and colleges now who w ant to pre- 
pare teachers for helping these various types of handicapped children, 
and each one is a specialty, 1 emphasize. And they look to the Office 
of Education. 

The Office has recently gotten out a series of pamphlets on teacher 
training in these areas which is very valuable, but it would not have 
been possible had not private funds been put into the project. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mrs. Boees. I just wanted to speak to the point of the personnel. 
I think that if the committee could see its way clear to putting back 
even part of that $500,000 that the House committee cut from the 
salaries item it would be quite helpful. 

I might also—— 

Senator Hiti. Now, if we put that back, do you think you would 
get the personnel that you have spoken about here this morning ? 

Mrs. Bocas. Well, let ine say first of all, of course, the $500, 000 that 
was cut was not exclusively the program of the handicapped. They 
had other positions they wanted to fill. 

Senator Hin. That is right. That is why I asked the question. You 
might get the $500,000 back and then you might not get the personnel 
you are e speaking of. 

Mrs. Boces. I do not feel qualified to speak with respect to the sup- 
ply of personnel for the entire Office of Education. But I do believe 
that we could expand the section on exceptional children at this time 
with several new positions in the various specialties, and I think it 
could be done because there is interest in this and people recognize that 
this is a very key position to occupy. 

Senator Pasrorr. How much of the $500,000 wouid that take? 

Mrs. Boces. Well, you know how these things are. If you have a 
professional person, you need to have also the ancillary clerical staff to 
go with them and the postage and telephones and so on. And I am not 
an expert at just how that is done, but I imagine that it amounts to 
perhaps $20,000 per position—something of that sort. 

Now, to go back to your question, Senator, one of the reasons that 
I think the House committee cut this back was that at the time that 
they were holding hearings—at any rate the success of the Office in 
recruiting in the current year was not very marked. They were given 
additional positions in the current budget year-—— 

Senator Hiri. The present year. 
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DELAY IN RECRUITING 


Mrs. Boces. The present year. And as of January 1, or so, they had 
not filled a good many of them. However, I feel that there were rather 
special circumstances pertaining in the Office this year which delayed 
recruiting. Now, there was a change in Commissioner, and this kind 
of thing always holds things up a little bit. And I feel so far as the 
positions in the field of exceptional children is concerned there is no 
doubt a shortage of personnel, but, on the other hand, there is also a 
great recognition of the importance of this kind of position, and I 
think that there are people who would really like to have the challenge 
of occupying such positions if they were there, and particularly if the 
positions were sufficiently numerous so that the people who are real 
specialists in different areas could be employed. 

At the present time we have two people who are supposed to “cover 
the waterfront,” and this is very frustrating, because they have to be 
experts on the blind and the deaf and the crippled and the mentally 
retarded all in one breath, and although they do have competence in 
these areas they cannot do the intensive kind of job they would like 
to do. 

Now, this is what I wanted to get across about the Office, Senator. I 
would like to mention also just about the Children’s Bureau—unless 
you are going to cut this short. 

Senator Hitt. Goahead. 

Mrs. Boees. I just thought I would comment on my very recent 

experience. The Children’s Bureau program in the area of the men- 
tally retarded is under the maternal and child health program, and 
they are asking for continuation of the special projects million in that 
program. 

LACKS IN STATES 


Over the weekend I was in South Dakota, and this is a rural area, 
and this program was intended to be particularly helpful in rural 
areas. And I am sorry to say South Dakota is not going to get any 
money in special projects—not because they do not need it but because 
thy need it too much. They need it so much because they are so in- 
adequately staffed there they were not even able to mobilize themselves 
to present their project in time to get the money. ‘Their maternal and 
child health director position has been vacant for several years. They 
have only one medical doctor in their State health department. And 
our association members who are very eager to see better services in 
rural areas are really quite unhappy that ‘they have not been able. to 
put forward a case to claim some of these special funds. 

And, of course, even if the million is appropriated again this coming 
year, this will really only maintain the existing projects and will not 
allow for much expansion. 

T am not emphasizing that, because I think that if you go along with 
the House in appropriating the $16,500,000 for maternal and child 
health—this is the maximum authorized—it is important to know that 
there would be more demand than we are getting. 


PRECLUSION OF MENTALLY RETARDED FROM HILL-BURTON BENEFITS 


And finally, Senator, I would just like to mention this business 
which you and I have discussed elsewhere of the preclusion of the 
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mentally retarded, epileptic, and emotionally disturbed from the bene- 
fits of the Hill-Burton Act under certain circumstances. Because of 
regulations, construction is not allowed, or construction of certain 
specialized facilities is not permitted under the act for these types of 
individuals. And we just wanted to mention that in connection with 
the appropriations because we notice that under part G perhaps the 
demand has not appeared to be quite as great as might have been antic- 
ipated, and we feel if some of these facilities were allowed to be con- 
sidered that there would be a noticeable increase in demand for appro- 
priations under that section. 

Senator Hii. Any other questions, Senator ? 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you very much 

Mrs. Boces. [appreciate it very much. 

Senator Hix. For this most interesting discussion. We appreciate 
very much your being here. Very much, 
(Mrs. Boggs’ prepared statement follows :) 





RECOM MENDATIONS REGARDING APPROPRIATIONS ON BEHALF OF MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS FOR 1957-58 


The National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., representing 45,000 
family memberships in 485 local units throughout the Nation and well over 
5,000 individual professional and nonparent members, deeply appreciates the 
inpetus Congress has given to a full-scale attack on what many authorities 
consider one of America’s foremost social problems. In doing so, the Congress 
has rightfully coneluded that only if this impetus is supplied by the Federal 
Government, implemented in turn by State action, and followed up on the local 
community level, can the problem come nearer to solution. 

It is hard to assess the full impact of the social and economic effects of mental 
retardation, but it can be demonstrated easily that some of its costs are tremen- 
dous. Studies made by the United States Public Health Service show that at 
least $150 million is currently being spent each year in administering public and 
private institutions housing retarded persons, and this figure is increasing not 
only because of rising costs but also because of increasing population. Yet, this 
amount does not take into account the very considerable initial construction 
cost of about $10,000 per bed. For example, one State this year is spending 
$30 million just to extend its present institutional facilities for the mentally 
retarded. Many other States also are spending substantial amounts to increase 
their facilities. 

However, the foregoing costs apply only to that minority of the mentally 
retarded who require full-time institutional care and do not take into account 
the extensive expenditures for special education and other community services 
for the considerably larger number who do not require residential care. But 
even this consideration falls far short of completing the picture: it fails to take 
account of the vast impact of the problem of mental retardation on millions 
of families, fails to consider the effect on brothers and sisters, the emotional 
strain put on parents, and the extra financial burden imposed on the family. 
Not infrequently, the continuous stress involved in the care of a severely retarded 
child affects the earning capacity of the parents and may even lead to their 
own need for medical or psychiatric attention. 

Largely. it has been the recognition of these vast effects of their children’s 
handicap that has caused thousands of parents to join forces through the forma- 
tion of the National Association for Retarded Children, Inc. The untiring efforts 
of this groun, sparked and carried through by volunteer effort, brought the 
Nation for the first time to the realization of the immensity of the problem and 
also to the realization that mentally retarded children can be helped. Although 
the association seeks guidance from and works in close cooperation with the 
leaders of the many professions concerned with mental retardation, most of 
its work continues to be done through volunteers. These narent-volunteers 
work throuch 19 national committees aided by State associations in 48 States 
and closely related to the almost 500 local units. The association’s work extends 


g 
to all Territories of the United States of America. Fven gronps of servicemen 
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in units of the United States Armed Forces stationed abroad have indicated 
desire to have some affiliation with the organization. Many requests have been 
received from servicemen for help in planning for their retarded children. 

Thus, the association can claim not only that it truly represents the families 
which are coping with the problem of mental retardation, but also that it has a 
comprehensive appreciation of the problem, nationally. It is from this vantage 
point that the association wishes te submit, respectfully, comments on the pro- 
posed budget to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor. 

We wish to state at this point that we are deeply conscious of the desire 
on the part of many citizens to cut the proposed budget as submitted to the 
Congress. However, we feel that sufficient evidence has been presented to the 
subcommittee to prove that cutting back present expenditures for maintaining 
recently established programs for the mentally retarded, not only would fail to 
result in true savings but also, in many instances—particularly in the various 
fields of research—would actually lead to wasted effort and, consequently, to 
waste of funds already appropriated. 

On the other hand, preliminary research findings, introduction of new thera- 
pies, and application of new teaching and training methods have resulted in con- 
crete evidence that some mental retardation can be prevented, specifically, while, 
in other cases, individuals of even fairly severe retardation can be trained to 
require much less costly care and even to attain some degree of productivity. 
Neither our conscience for our fellow men, nor our consideration for the public 
pursestrings, allows any other move but to continue and increase our efforts 
to cope effectively with the problem of mental retardation. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


One of the most significant recent advances in the field of mental retarda- 
tion has been the cooperative research program in education authorized under 
Public Law 531 of 1954 and first implemented with appropriations in 1956. 
The response to this challenge from universities and colleges and from State edu- 
cational agencies has been overwhelming. Preliminary results indicate that the 
projects now in progress will advance materially our methods of educating and 
training, particularly for the more seriously retarded who previously received 
but little attention and, therefore, remained severe liabilities to the community. 

Therefore, it is most urgent that the money appropriated for this program by 
the House of Representatives be approved by the Senate in order to make pos- 
sible the continuation of the many research projects which already have begun 
to show their value, and also to initiate new projects which are greatly needed. 
To force discontinuation of these incomplete projects by cutting of the requested 
appropriation would result in an inexcusable waste of the money already in- 
vested. Our parents follow these research efforts with keen interest, aware of 
their tremendous significance for the future of retarded children, even though 
in most cases their own will not benefit. 

Our association is concerned, also, about the suggested appropriation for staff 
service in the Office of Education, particularly as it pertains to the line item 
“Educational service—State and local school systems.” 

While we have appreciated the addition of one professional staff member 
to the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth, the tremendous impact of 
the many new programs for the mentally retarded on State and local levels, 
the sudden increase in research activities, the widespread inauguration of 
demonstration projects for new methods and techniques, the increased interest 
of the Congress—all make justifiable, and indeed imperative, demands on this 
Section, demands which cannot be met with the present limited staff, even with 
the assistance of the various other related branches of the Office. This became 
very apparent in recent hearings before a congressional committee when the 
Office of Education specialists were unable immediately to produce certain of 
the basic facts and figures requested by Members of Congress because a staff of 
only 2 people find it impossible to follow the many developments currently taking 
place in all 48 States and the Territories in relation to the education of all 
types of handicapped children—the blind, deaf, speech defective, cerebral palsied, 
crippled and emotionally disturbed as well as mentally retarded. 

Our association is aware that reference has been made to the existence of 
vacancies in positions previously authorized for the Office of Education. We 
wish, therefore, to submit, respectfully, that it is our understanding that active 
recruiting is going on at this time for these still vacant positions, but wish, 
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also, to stress that the existence of vacancies in, for instance, the Division of 
Higher Education, is of little tangible advantage to those children who need 
the specialized increased services which the Section of Exceptional Children and 
Youth should be in a position to render. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations to 
reinstate funds to provide the needed staff increases in this section of the Office 
of Education. We would suggest two additional professional positions over and 
above the specialist on research in education of mentally retarded children, which 
new position we believe the Commissioner is already counting on. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


We strongly approve of the action of the House Committee on Appropriations in 
allocating to the Children’s Bureau $1 million in earmarked funds for special 
projects in the field of mental retardation and in recommending that an addition- 
al $1 million be spent on activities in the field of mental retardation from the 
appropriation for “Grants to States for maternal and child welfare.” This will 
merely continue the program initiated this year. It should be pointed out that in 
the absence of any increase in the appropriation about a dozen States will con- 
tinue to go emptyhanded as far as special projects are concerned. 

The Children’s Bureau, too, has faced new responsibilities and new assignments 
in the field of mental retardation which make imperative the addition of new 
and specialized staff. Therefore, our association strongly endorses approval of 
the proposed budget item of $80,000 to enable the several divisions of the Bureau 
to add new consultants who can assist the States, local communities and volun- 
tary organizations such as ours in developing promising programs and services 
in the field of mental retardation. We realize that the Bureau will continue to 
face difficulties in finding qualified staff for these positions. This is to be ex- 
pected in view of the sudden demand for such personnel from a wide variety 
of National, State and local, public and private organizations. This is a clear 
case where vacant positions by no means indicate a lack of urgent need. 


Institutes of Health 


We are aware that the House Committee on Appropriations has noted with 
approval the great strides which have been made in psychological and biological 
research through the special appropriations granted earlier to the National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health and the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness for work in the field of mental retardation. 

We can echo this satisfaction and express our great confidence in the splendid 
work carried on by these distinguished Institutes. Surely there can be not the 
slightest doubt that this work should continue unhampered and, indeed, be given 
the opportunity for needed expansion. 


Hospital construction 


It is evident from the Hearings of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor that the 
Public Health Service has not spent all the funds appropriated for hospital con- 
struction under section G of the Hospital Construction Act which provides funds 
for hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired, rehabilitation facilities, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers and nursing homes. It is our contention that the 
difficulty in spending the entire appropriation is not indicative of an absence of 
need for such funds, but, rather that a too narrow interpretation of the act has 
had the effect of excluding clinical and treatment facilities for the mentally re- 
tarded, epileptic, and emotionally disturbed. 

While institutions for the mentally retarded may offer for the high-grade 
retarded what is primarily a training program and, therefore, would seem to be 
eligible under the rehabilitation facilities category of section G, it should be 
noted also that residential programs for the severely retarded have all the char- 
acteristics of chronic illness hospital programs. The very severely retarded 
almost always suffer from an identifiable clinical disorder involving an impair- 
ment of the nervous system and it is among these most severely and chronically 
handicapped individuals that the most intensive medical services are required. 
Therefore, programs for the severely retarded would appear to fall into the 
category of hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired. 

We feel the need for a broader interpretation of the Hill-Burton Act, which 
takes cognizance of the fact that present day institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded are multifacility centers partaking of the character of a school, # hospital, 
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a clinic and a rehabilitation center. This would enable facilities for the re- 
tarded to claim a share of funds, thus providing a more realistic picture of the 
appropriations required under the act. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Various research and demonstration projects made possible under section 4 (a) 
of Public Law 565 (1954) are contributing materially to new and effective ap- 
proaches in rehabilitating mentally retarded individuals. 

The great significance for the mentally retarded of the projects developed 
under this legislation lies in their provision for training and habilitation for the 
older mentally retarded person who otherwise would be not only a financial and 


emotional burden on the family but also easily might become a social problem 
in the community as well. 


The fact that the sheltered workshops and training centers for the mentally 
retarded increasingly have begun to get into actual production of goods and mer- 
chandise bears testimony to their soundness and gives much promise for the 
future in terms of what we are learning now about the potential usefulness of 
even the more seriously retarded person. 


Therefore, our association, which has followed this program closely, strongly 
recommends its continuation and urges that an amount of no less than $3,600,000 
be appropriated for this purpose. We also approve and support the appropria- 
tions requested by the Office and approved by the House for basic services ($40 
million) and for extension and improvement ($1,500,000) . 

In summary, we wish to reiterate our great appreciation for the imaginative 
leadership the committees in both Houses of Congress have given to Federal action 
in the field of retardation. The tremendous response which has come from State 
and local communities alike, the widespread community action sparked by these 


programs, and the vastly increased public recognition of the problem must be a 
source of deep satisfaction to Congress. 


Yet it is clear that we are very far from the point where we can say the battle 


is half won. Only undiminished, vigorous pursuit of all the present efforts will 
give promise of an ultimate solution. 


SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. C. D. LOWE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
CHILD WELFARE GRANTS-IN-AID 


Senator Hm. Mrs. Lowe. Weare glad to have you here, Mrs. Lowe. 

Mrs. Lowe. Senator, I appreciate this opportunity to speak. My 
statement relates to the appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
grants-in-aid to States for maternal and child health services, child 
welfare services, and services to crippled children. 


HOUSE ACTION 


It is a source of great satisfaction to the members of Spokesmen for 
Children that the House of Representatives voted Secretary Folsom’s 
full request for $41,500,000 for grants-in-aid to the States for maternal 
and child health services, child welfare services and services to crippled 
children. Helping children to attain optimum health and well-being 
is, we believe, the soundest investment in the future of this country 
that Congress can make. 

We have always looked to the Senate to safeguard these appropria- 
tions, and we are confident that you will not reduce them, in spite of 
the economy wave that is sweeping the country. The great strides 
that the States have made both in providing staff and increased serv- 
ices to children is an indication that these grants are among the most 
worthwhile things Congress has ever done. The States now spend 
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many times more than the amount of matching funds required of them 
to get Federal aid. 


CUT IN CHILDREN’S BUREAU FUNDS 


We regret the House action on the funds asked for the Children’s 
Bureau program. An increase of only $332,000 was asked, of which 
$106,000 is for increases in mandatory costs, so that the total i increase 
asked for expanded services and research was only $226,000. Of 
this amount the House allowed $72,000. 

We have carefully studied w hat this reduction would mean. 


RELATION TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Recently, we testified before the House Subcommittee on Special 
Education in favor of legislation that would authorize anywhere from 
3 to 11 million dollars for grant programs to help the States combat 
juvenile delinquency. It is the consensus of the members of our or- 
ganization that the higher figure is more realistic and necessary if any- 
thing worthwhile is to be done. 

If a bill is passed and an appropriation voted in this session of 
Congress, there will be a tremendous demand for consultative serv- 
ices from the Children’s Bureau. How can this demand be met if 
anything less than the $96,674 asked by the Bureau for the work of 
its Juvenile Delinquency Division is not voted ? 

And how much more important it will be for the Children’s Bureau 
Division of Research to have the $22.957 for improved statistical re- 
porting of juvenile delinquency that it has requested. 

These requests were not made contingent on the passage of a ju- 
venile delinquency bill. In our opinion, they are urgent and needed 
whether the bill passes or not. Too many State and local agencies, 
both public and voluntary, that come to the Bureau for consultation 
on their juvenile delinquency problems are being refused help because 
of a shortage of staff. If we are not able to meet the problems on as 
broad a base as the proposed legislation would establish, then by all 
means we should strengthen our existing services. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


The third request made by the Bureau that bears on strengthening 
these services is $30,000 for travel expenses for existing staff. This 
is another reason why so many requests for consultation must be turned 
down. If the Senate would restore the $154,000 cut made by the 
House, it would make these three projects possible, with $5,000 to 
spare. 

It is important to remind ourselves that it is children who w ill bene- 
fit from these services. They have no redress if help is not forth- 
coming. They can contrive no alternatives. There is no other place 
to turn for help. 


RESEARCH ON CONGENITAL HANDICAPS 


In their request for $226,000, the Children’s Bureau also included 
studies to be carried on by their Bureau of Research in reproductive 
wastage and congenital handicaps. This is one of the most important 
challenges in medicine today. In 1955, New York stood first among 
the States with the largest numbers of birth i injuries diagnosed in pub- 
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lic health clinics. California was first in diagnosed congenital malfor- 
mations. The physical deformities alone are hard enough to bear, but 
the mental anguish for both child and -parents is heartbreaking. 

Medical science is steadily developing new ways to treat these de- 
formities, but the real answer lies in research that will prevent them. 
We are already seeing results from medical research into the cause of 
premature births. We think this project is one of the most important 
that the Children’s Bureau has ever proposed, and we ask that your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, give it priority in restoring the cut made 
by the House. 


CANNOT IGNORE HANDICAPPED 


The thing that makes cutting appropriations that benefit children 
so incongruous is that. the number of children is c onstantly increasing. 
Last year saw more births in the United States than it had ever known 
before. That means more children with handicaps, more children get- 
ting into trouble with the law, and many more children who 
will grow up sound and well. We can’t dispose of them as we do un- 
needed farmland and put them in a “child bank.” 

Senator Pasvrorr. That is a beautiful phrase. I wish you would 
read it again. 

Mrs. Lowr. We can’t dispose of them as we do unneeded farmland 
and put them in a “ehild bank.” We can’t ignore their existence and 
just let them grow like Topsy. They are our greatest asset and our 
most important investment in our country’s future. 

We ask that you restore the cuts made by the House in the appro- 
priations for the Children’s Bureau. 

Senator Hiri. Any questions, Senator / 

Senator Pasrorr. No. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you very much. I agree with Senator Pas- 
tore. I think you have coined a classic phrase here—we can’t dispose 
of our children as we do unneeded farmland and put them in a “child 
bank.” I think that is fine. 

Mrs. Lower. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitx. I think you have given both Senator Pastore and my- 
self a fine title for a speech. 

Mrs. Lowe. All right. I will be looking for that. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASH- 
INGTON COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


ATTITUDE OF P.-T.A. 


Senator Hitt. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, Washington Committee on 
Legislation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. We are 
very happy to have you here. Have you filed your statement for the 
record ? 

Mrs. Rapur. T have given copies to the clerk. It is a very short 
statement. 

Senator Hitz. All right, fine. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Rapur. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a 
voluntary organization with a membership of more than 10 million 
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men and women who are taxpayers in every State and eet of the 
Union. Our members know that they must balance their own budgets 
in order to pay their taxes. We have learned that economy, in the best 
sense of the word, means the wisest use of money; it means putting 
our money into resources that will provide health, education, equipment 
for living in an increasingly complex world. 

Because we have learned this, we urge, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
present clamor for “economy in Government” the members of this 
committee will continue to recognize the value of those services by 
Federal agencies which are sound and prudent investments in human 
resources—in the health and vigor of the people, in their education, 
in their efforts to produce a better climate for the growth of their 
children. 

During the 60 years of its existence, one of the continuing objectives 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has been to help 
parents understand their children better, and so better meet their 
needs. Our members have long benefited from the Children’s Bureau’s 
research into child life. Through our common interest in the welfare 
of all children our organization has had a close association with the 
Children’s Bureau, and this, we feel, justifies our concern for the appro- 
priations necessary to continue the outstanding community services 
of the Bureau. 

HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


One of the jobs before our people is the organization of consistent 
and effective health services for school-age children. This is just the 
point you were making a few minutes ago. Such services begin with 
periodic health examinations, given before the children enter school, 
throughout school, and when they are ready to leave school. These 
services should include followups, to see that remedial defects are 
corrected. 

Some communities are doing this successfully by coordinating public 
health and medical facilities with the health program in the schools 
and by educating parents on their responsibilities, but too many are 
not. 

The Congress acted to improve this situation last year when it pro- 
vided funds for this purpose through the maternal and child health 
grants. If the Children’s Bureau research staff can evaluate existing 
health services—and this is one of the proposed projects—and demon- 
strate the most effective techniques, local communities will be stimu- 
lated to do more and will use this knowledge to better advantage. 


ADDITIONAL WORKERS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AREA 


We support the budget request for additional workers in the Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau. As the Ameri- 
can public gets down to the long, hard battle for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency we are realizing that this is a war 
that will have to be fought in the local communities where these chil- 
dren live, and we are also beginning to realize that a first point of 
attack is an improved handling of proved delinquents. Here the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau’s research in developing better statistics on types of 
delinquency, on detention services, on juvenile police work, on pro- 
bation officers, and the Bureau’s consultant services in getting this 
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data to the States have enormous value. Here again the Children’s 
Bureau can and does serve as a catalyst. There are relatively few 
positions involved in this expansion, but these services can reach out 
to affect many, many communities, and we urge your support. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


We urge your favorable consideration of the funds requested for 
grants-in-aid: $16,500,000 for maternal and child health services ; 
$15 million for crippled children’s services; and $10 million for child 
welfare services. 

It is one of the solid moral achievements of this Nation in this cen- 
tury that most Americans believe that all children have a right to 
grow up under the conditions most favorable to their development. 
The extent of our success in accomplishing this depends on our 
acknowledgment of the fact that not all children have parents who 

can give them care, secur ity, a happy home. We all have a responsi- 
bility to these children. The grants-in-aid programs of the Children’s 
Bureau provide a means of fulfilling our corporate responsibility. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


We urge your support for the program proposed by'the Bureau of 
Labor Standards of the Department of Labor to deal with the em- 
ployment problems of young people who have dropped out of school. 
If school dropouts could drop into satisfactory and steady work, very 
often they could develop into useful citizens. They would profit, and 
their communities would profit. Usually they do not. School drop- 
outs are not equipped for a competitive labor market. They have 
trouble getting and holding jobs. They drift into unemployment and 
often into delinquency. 

The Bureau asks for $63,500 to be used in 5 pilot programs where- 
in communities will be helped in their attack on this problem, in the 
belief that the knowledge gained from: these demonstrations: will help 
other communities. 

RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


We strongly urge your approval of the full sum needed for the 
second year of the rural libraries services program : $7,500,000, the sum 
approved by the Senate last year. The figures I have here I took from 
the House hearings. The final score, as you know, is 38 States that 
are now completely ready to match the full allotment, and all but two 

‘an match a great percentage of it. But unless the full $7,500,000 is 
appropriated, the amount of money allotted to each State will be con- 
siderably reduced, the program cannot do the job before it, and the in- 
tent of the Congress in helping the States bring books to the people 
in their rural areas will not be met. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, your full support of a program warmly 
suppor ted by our people. 

Senator Hiri. Any questions, Senator Pastore ! 

Senator Pastore. No. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much. We are happy to have had 
you here and for you to have brought us this statement. We are 


delighted. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED YANKAUER 


Senator Hitt. I have received a request from Dr. Alfred Yankauer, 
president, Association of State Maternal and Child Health and Crip- 
pled Children’s Directors, that a statement by him in support of ap- 
vane for the Children’s Bureau be included in the record. Dr. 
‘ankauer’s statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED YANKBAUER, M. D., IN Support oF CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
BuDGET REQUEST 


The Association of State Maternal and Child Health and Crippled Children’s 
Directors is composed of State public-health officials responsible to their respec- 
tive State health officer or other State official for the administration of maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s services in the United States and in its 
Territories. Thus, the members of this organization are intimately concerned 
with health conditions and health services to mothers and children in our coun- 
try. They are keenly aware of the importance of this phase of our public-health 
program and its growing need for additional financial support to underpin the 
increasing demands upon it. These increasing demands are not always rec- 
ognized, but they are, nevertheless, very real. They can best be expressed by two 
simple, yet striking, observations: 

1. The number of children in our population is increasing at a rapid rate. This 
rate of increase is considerably greater than the rate of increase in our total popu- 
lation. In 1940 only 8 percent of our population was under 5 years of age. In 
1955 this figure had risen to 11.1 percent. At the present time more than one- 
third of our citizens are under 21. During the first 20 years of the human life 
span, physical growth and personality formation are taking place, so that special 
care must be taken and special services sought to protect and promote health, 
both for the child and for the future citizen. Obviously, an extension of these 
services is called for now, when the number of children to be served is on the 
increase. Federal funds are particularly helpful to the States in promoting 
evaluation and administrative study of maternal and child health services and 
in finding ways to extend them. 

2. The remarkable medical, technological, and social progress of the present 
century has succeeded in concentrating death at the beginning and end of man’s 
biological life span. The concentration of death at the beginning of this life 
span is not generally recognized; yet at present, the number of deaths occurring 
during the 4 to 5 months’ time period extending from the middle of pregnacy 
through the first week after birth is almost equal to the number of lives lost 
during the subsequent 40-year period. When measured in terms of life expect- 
ancy, the number of human years lost by these premature deaths probably ex- 
ceeds the number of years lost by all deaths occurring after age 60. Research, 
education to promote the wider application of existing knowledge, and the develop- 
ment of new services to prevent this loss of life are urgently needed. Federal 
maternal and child health funds are particularly helpful because they encourage 
and assist States to move in these directions. 


LETTER FROM DR. GUNNAR DYBWAD 


Senator Hitz. I also have received a letter from Dr. Gunnar 
Dybwad, executive director, National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc., New York City, forwarding recommendations of the associ- 
ation rerarding programs in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for retarded children. Dr. Dybwad’s letter and the as- 
sociation’s recommendations will be made a part of the reeord at this 
point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI1L1, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Labor, United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: The thousands of parents of retarded children throughout 
the country who have joined together in the National Association for Retarded 
Children have been deeply grateful for the aid their cause was given last year 
by Congress and, in particular, by your committee. 

We are enclosing a statement on behalf of the members of our organization 
who wish to voice their support of certain budget items of vital significance for 
the proper care and training of the mentally retarded. 

Tremendous progress has been made in the past few years in this field. The 
number of those who are no longer a burden to their families and society, but 
contributors to the national economy, bears eloquent testimony to the fact that 
the new measures on behalf of the mentally retarded are not just humanitarian, 
but indicative of sound economy. Yet this is only a small part of what is being 
accomplished. To tens of thousands of families these programs have given hope 
and encouragement. 

Your leadership in this field is greatly appreciated by our entire membership. 
Without your advice and counsel, these accomplishments would not have been 
possible. 

We are also sending a copy of our statement to each member of your com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 
GUNNAR Dyswap, Executive Director. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING APPROPRIATIONS ON BEHALF OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN AND ADULTS FOR 1957-58 


Respectfully submitted by National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


The National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., representing 45,000 
family memberships in 485 local units throughout the Nation and well over 5,000 
individual professional and nonparent members, deeply appreciates the impetus 
Congress has given to a full-scale attack on what many authorities consider 
one of America’s foremost social problems. In doing so, the Congress has right- 
fully concluded that only if this impetus is sunplied by the Federal Government, 
implemented in turn by State action, and followed up on the local community 
level, can the problem come nearer to solution. 

It is hard to assess the full impact of the social and economic effects of mental 
retardation, but it can be demonstrated easily that some of its costs are tre- 
mendous. Studies made by the United States Public Health Service a few years 
ago showed that at least $150 million is spent each year in administering public 
and private institutions housing retarded persons, and this figure undoubtedly 
would have been set much higher as of today. Yet this amount does not take 
into account the very considerable initial construction cost of about $10.000 
per bed. For example, one State this year is spending $30 million just to extend 
its present institutional facilities for the mental'y retarded. Many other States 
also are spending vast amounts to increase their facilities. 

However, the foregoing costs apply only to the severely mentally retarded 
who require full-time institutional care and do not take into account the ex- 
tensive expenditures for special education and other community services for 
the considerably larger number who do not require residential care. But even 
this consideration falls far short of completing the picture: it fails to take 
aceount of the vast impact of the problem of mental retardation on millions 
of families, fails to consider the effect on brothers and sisters, the emot' nal 
strain put on parents, and the extra financial burden imposed on the family. 
Not infrequently, the continuous stress involved in the care of a severely retarded 
child affects the earning canacity of the parents and may even lead to their own 
need for medical or psychiatric attention. 
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Largely, it has been the recognition of these vast effects of their children’s 
handicap that has caused thousands of parents to join forces through the forma- 
tion of the National Association for Retarded Children, Inc. The untiring ef- 
forts of this group, sparked and carried through by volunteer effort, brought 
the Nation for the first time to the realization of the immensity of the problem 
and also to the realization that mentally retarded children can be helped. Al- 
though the association seeks guidance from and works in close cooperation with 
the leaders of the many professions concerned with mental retardation, most of 
its work continues tv be done through volunteers. These parent-volunteers work 
through 19 national committees aided by State associations in 483 States and 
closely related to the almost 500 local units. The association’s work extends to 
all Territories of the United States of America. Even groups of servicemen in 
units of the United States Armed Forces stationed abroad have indicated desire 
to have some affiliation with the organization. Many requests have been received 
from servicemen for help in planning for their retarded children. 

Thus, the association can claim not only that it truly represents the families 
which are coping with the problem of mental retardation, but also that it has a 
comprehensive appreciation of the problem nationally. It is from this vantage 
point that the association wishes to submit, respectfully, comments on the pro- 
posed budget to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor. 

We wish to state at this point that we are deeply conscious of the desire on 
the part of many citizens to cut the proposed budget as submitted to the Congress. 
However, we feel that overwhelming evidence has heen presented to the sub- 
committee to prove that cutting back present expenditures for proposed extensions 
of programs for the mentally retarded not only would fail to result in true 
savings but, in many instances, particularly in the various fields of research, 
would actually lead tc wasted effort and, consequently, to increased expenditures 
in the future. 

On the other hand, preliminary research findings, introduction of new therapies, 
and application of new teaching and training methods have resulted in concrete 
evidence that some mental retardation can be prevented, specifically, while, in 
other cases, individuals of even fairly severe retardation can be trained to require 
much less costly care and even to attain some degree of productivitv. Neither 
our conscience for our fellowmen, nor our consideration for the public purse- 
strings, allows any other move but to continue and increase our efforts to cope 
effectively with the problem of mental retardation. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


One of the most significant recent advances in the field of mental retardation 
has been the cooperative research program in education inaugurated under 
Public Law 531 of 1954. The response to this challenge from universities and 
colleges, from public-school authorities and other eligible organizations and 
agencies has been truly overwhelming. Preliminary results indicate that the 
projects now in progress will advance materially methods of educating and 
training, particularly for the more seriously retarded who previously received 
but little attention and, therefore, remained severe liabilities to the community. 

Therefore, it is most urgent that the money appropriated for this program by 
the House of Representatives be approved by the Senate in order to make possible 
the continuation of the many research projects which already have begun to show 
their value, and also to initiate new projects which are greatly needed. To force 
discontinuation of these incompleted projects by cutting of the requested appro- 
priation would result in an inexcusable waste of the money already invested. 
Our parents follow these research efforts with keen interest, aware of their 
tremendous significance for the future of retarded children. 

Our association is concerned, also, about the suggested appropriation for staff 
service in the Office of Education, particularly as it pertains to the line item 
“Bducational Service, State and local school systems.” 

While we have appreciated the addition of one professional staff member to 
the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth, the tremendous impact of the 
many new programs for the mentally retarded on State and local levels, the 
sudden increase in research activities, the widespread inauguration of demonstra- 
tion projects for new methods and techniques—all make justifiable, and indeed 
imperative, demands on this section, demands which cannot be met with the 
present limited staff. This became very apparent in recent hearings before Con- 
gress when the Office of Education specialists were unable to produce basic 
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fucts and figures requested by Members of Congress beceuse a staff of only two 
people tind it impossible to follow the many developments touched upon, even in 
this brief and necessarily incomplete memorandum. 

Our association is aware that reference has been made to the existence of 
vacancies in positions previously authorized for the Office of Education. We 
wish, therefore, to submit, respectfully, that it is our understanding that active 
recruitimg is going on at this time for these still vacant positions, but wish, also, 
to stress that the existence of vacancies in, for instance, the Division of Higher 
Education, is of no tangible advantage to the parents who need increased serv- 
a ta their retarded children from the Section on Exceptional Children and 
‘outh. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
to reinstate funds to provide the needed staff increases in this section of the 
Office of Education. 

UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


We strongly approve of the action of the House Committee on Appropriations 
in allocating to the Children’s Bureau $1 million of earmarked “B” funds for 
special projects in the field of mental retardation and in recommending that an 
additional $1 million be spent on activities in the field of mental retardation 
from the appropriation for “Grants to States for maternal and child welfare”. 

The Children’s Bureau, too, has faced new responsibilities and new assignments 
in the field of mental retardation which make imperative the additional of new 
and specialized staff. Therefore, our association strongly endorses approval of 
the proposed budget item of $80,000 to enable the several divisions of the Bureau 
to.add new consultants who can assist the States, local communities, and national 
organizations such as ours in developing promising programs and services in the 
field of mental retardation. We realize that the Bureau will continue to face 
difficulties in finding qualified staff for these positions. This is to be expected 
in view of the sudden demand for such personnel from a wide variety of national, 
State and local, public and private organizations. This is a clear case where 
vacant positions by no means indicate a lack of urgent need. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Institutes of Health 


We are aware that the House Committee on Appropriations has noted with 
approval the great strides which have been made in psychological and biological 
research through the special appropriations granted earlier to the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness for work in the field of mental retardation. 

We can echo this satisfaction and express our great confidence in the splendid 
work carried on by these distinguished institutes. Surely there can be not the 
SAightest doubt that this work should continue unhampered and, indeed, be given 
the opportunity for needed expansion. 


Hospital construction 


It is evident from the hearings of the House Sub-committee on Appropriations 
for the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor that the Public 
Health Service has not spent all the funds appropriated for hospital construction 
under section G of the Hospital Construction Act which provides funds for hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired, rehabilitation faciilties, diagnostic 
and treatment centers and nursing homes. It is our contention that the difficulty 
in spending the entire appropriation is not indicative of an absence of need for 
such funds, but, rather, that a too narrow interpretation of the act has had the 
effect of excluding clinical and treatment facilities for the mentally retarded, 
epileptic and emotionally disturbed. 

While institutions for the mentally retarded may offer for the high-grade 
retarded what is primarily a training program and, therefore, would seem to be 
eligible under the “rehabilitation facilities” category of section G, it should be 
noted also that programs for the severely retarded have all the characteristics 
of chronic illness hospital programs. The very severely retarded almost always 
suffer from an identifiable clinical disorder involving an impairment of the 
nervous system and it is among these most severely and chronically handicapped 
individuals that the most intensive medical services are required. Therefore, 
programs for the severely retarded would appear to fall into the category of 
“hosiptals for the chronically ill and impaired.” 
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We feel the need for a broader interpretation of the Hill-Burton Act, which 
takes cognizance of the fact that present day institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded are multifacility centers partaking of the character of a school, a hos- 
pital, a clinic and a rehabilitation center. This would enable facilities for the 
retarded to claim a share of funds, thus providing a more realistic picture of the 
appropriations required under the act. 




















UNITED STATES OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





The various research and demonstration projects made possible under section 
4 (a) 1 of Public Law 565 have contributed materially to new and effective ap- 
proaches in rehabilitating mentally retarded individuals. 

The great significance of the projects developed under this legislation lies in 
their provision for training and habilitation for the older mentally retarded per- 
son who otherwise would be not only a financial and emotional burden on the 
family but easily might become a social problem in the community as well. 

The fact that these sheltered workshops and training centers increasingly have 
begun to get into actual production of goods and merchandise bears testimony 
to their soundness and gives much promise for the future in terms of what we are 
learning now about the potential usefulness of even the more seriously retarded 
person. 

Therefore, our association, which has followed this program closely and partic- 
ipated in it through some of our local units, strongly recommends its continuation 
and urges that an amount of no less than $1,500,000 be set aside for this purpose. 

In summary, we wish to reiterate our great appreciation for the imaginative 
leadership the committees in both Houses of Congress have given to Federal 
action in the field of retardation. The tremendous response which has come from 
State and local communities alike, the widespread community action sparked by 
these programs, and the vastly increased public recognition of the problem must 
be a source of deep satisfaction to Congress, 

Yet it is clear that we are very far from the point where we can say the battle 
is half won. Only undiminished, vigorous pursuit of all the present efforts will 
give promise of an ultimate solution. 
























NATIONAL RURAL ELEctTrRIC 





COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DONALD H. DUNHAM, DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR, 
RETIREMENT, SAFETY, AND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


GEORGE-BARDEN ACT FUNDS 





Senator Hiri. Mr. Don Dunham of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. 
Allright, Mr. Dunham. 

Mr. Dunnam. Senator Hill, in view of time and trying to cut down 
here, I would like to have permission to enter my whole statement—— 
Senator Hitt. Your statement will appear in the record in full. 

Mr. Dunnam. And just hit a few of the highlights. 


HOUSE PROVISION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 








Senator Hitx. Let me say this to you about it. I have no disposition 
to cut you off, but so far as the vocational education program is con- 
cerned I understand the House provided the full amount of the funds 
with the exception of the new program which was for vocational 
education in the matter of commercial fisheries. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dunnam. That is right. So in view of that 

Senator Hix. I cannot speak for the subcommittee, but I do not 


think you need have any worry on reduction of any of the funds that 
the House has provided. 
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Mr. Dunnam. With that, I will just leave it in the record and 
make some additional comments, especially to your own statewide pro- 
gram in Alabama on job training and safety which has developed an 
outstanding record, and which I wish to call that to your attention al- 
though you are probably familiar with that now. 

Senator Hunt. I think we have done a fine job there. 

Mr. Dunuam. I know you have. 


SAFETY TRAINING SHOWS RESULTS 


I have also a brief statement. In 1949 there were 33 fatalities, elec- 
tric fatalities. In 1956 this figure was reduced to 3. I use that as an 
illustration of the job that the vocational and on-the-job safety pro- 
gram is doing. 

Senator Hiin. Results have been brought about? 

Mr. Dunnam. The results are outstanding. 


OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE VOCATIONAL TRAINING LIMITED 


There is one other point that I would like to bring up. We are not 
asking for additional money, but our information indicates that the 
George-Barden Act authorized appropriation of approximately 
$99 300, 000 and shows that at the present time, however, only about 50 
percent of those who need it and can benefit by vocational education 
have the opportunity to enroll in vocational training. I not only rec- 
ommend the $29 million but also hope that in the future consideration 
can be given to additional funds. For instance, our own program 
has calls once a month, including your own State, on the various sys- 
tems, and experience shows that the calls should be stepped up to 2- 
week intervals if maximum efficiency is to be secured. 

I have here as a matter of interest for your committee a map show- 
ing the areas served by each of the systems in Illinois, which is analo- 
gous to the other States. There is a local job trainer on each system 
throughout the State, and that is coordinated by the two job-training 


men on a similar basis to your own. With the facilities they have, sir, 
they are doing an admirable job— 


Senator Hit. Yes. 
Mr. Dunnam. In cutting it down. 


PRACTICAL NURSES’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


I would also like to mention one other thing, and that is the prac- 
tical nurses’ training program, which is not directly connected with 
our department. but the need for health and nursing services in the 
Nation has reached a critical level, and in the rural areas, in which our 
systems operate, this crisis has been compounded because of the fact 
that nursing personnel have been attracted from the rural areas to the 
larger metropolitan areas where hospital services are more extensive. 

This problem would even be more accentuated in rural areas if it 
were not for the significant contribution vocational education is mak- 
ing by providing training for practical nursing. 

As you all know, much has been done to enc ourage the development 
of these programs through grants made to the States as provided in 
Public Law 911. In order to allow for the expansion of this program, 
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expansion which is desperately needed for the reasons stated above, 
we urge the Congress to increase these appropriations by $5 million. 
These funds will go a long way in helping to alleviate the nursing 
shortage in rural _— and by so doing help to maintain the health 
and welfare of the Nation. 

Attached to my presentation are the resolutions passed by the 10 
regional meetings and our own national body committing us to appear 
before you anc the various committees on behalf of the program. 








STATEMENT OF 





ERNEST G. SMITII, MANAGER, MITCHELL 


SHIP CORP. 


COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBER- 


I would like to read one brief statement of Ernest G. Smith, man- 
ager of Mitchell County Electric Membership Corp., Camilla, Ga. He 


is chairman of the safety and job training committee. I think it typi- 
fies the work of the committees. 


The safety and job training committee of Georgia Electric Membership Corp. 
is composed of 4 managers, 2 directors, and 2 line superintendents. All cooper 
atives of the State participated in the safety and job training program but 3, 2 
of these nonparticipating cooperatives being in north Georgia where it is my 
understanding they participate in the TVA safety program— 


which is a parallel. 


We have two safety instructors for the State whose salaries are paid by the 
State department of education with the cooperatives, through the GEMC, bearing 
their travel expenses. Each cooperative is visited by one of these instructors 
each month where 1 day of instruction is given to all outside employees. More 
time will be spent on a cooperative upon request to the supervisor of trade and 


industrial education in Atlanta after approval by the safety and job training 
committee. 


The committee and the State department of education is glad to report no fatal 
accidents on the rural electric cooperative lines in Georgia in 1956 and we are 
also proud to report there were very few other accidents of any consequence dur- 
ing the year. We feel their good record is due largely to the results of a well- 
coordinated safety and job-training program. The cooperation of all coopera- 
tive managers and employees has been excellent. 

Senator Hiii. Nota single fatal accident ? 

Mr. Dunnam. That is right, and that is an outstanding record for 
any electric utility, even a rural one. 

Senator Hiri. We appreciate your statement. 

We inaugurated the program for nurses’ training, as you know, at 
the last session of Congress, and we should certainly give that program 
our full support, I think, in the appropriations as authorized by the 
law, so that program can go forward fully, just as the rest of the voca- 
tional program goes forward today. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Dunuam. We certainly appreciate yours and the committee’s 
cooperation. 

Renato Hitz. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Dunham’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF D. H. DUNHAM, DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR, RETIREMENT, SAFETY, AND 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Donald H. Dunham. 
I am department director of the retirement, safety, and insurance department of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
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It is the responsibility of my department to coordinate the on-the-job train- 
ing and vocational training of our rural electric cooperatives. This statement 
is made on behalf of the 934 rural electric systems in the United States and 
Alaska which comprise the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
This association represents 92 percent of the rural eleetric systems in the United 
States and Alaska. 


We are grateful for the opportunity to make this statement before your com- 
mittee. 

Rural electric system management realizes its responsibility for the safety 
of its employees, but also recognizes the fact that safe and properly trained em- 
ployees decrease the possibilities of public liability accidents. They recognize 
that good management and a bad accident record are incompatible. 

It was only after a comprehensive statewide program was initiated through- 
out the various States, with the use of Federal funds, that an effective job was 
finally accomplished in this field. Safety in electrical work depends upon the 
knowledge and skill of the workman and the manner in which he applies that 
knowledge and skill. 

In order to accomplish this, our systems must secure men from the safety-engi- 
neering field who have an adequate background for proper training. This train- 
ing is not only in manual skills but also in supervisory skills and, even with the 
statewide programs now existing, the employees are receiving an average of only 
about 1 day each month training from instructors traveling from system to sys- 
tem teaching manipulative skills and proper engineering rules for safety. 

The accident rate is still declining on the rural electric system lines. This 
program is paying off not only in saving the lives of our workers but also in 
dollars and cents saved by our rural electric cooperatives, for it must be remem- 
bered that electric shocks are to a large extent fatal ones. If they are not fatal, 
burns are serious and in many instances permanent and total disability results. 

In January 1957, David A. Hamil, Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, stated of the 1956 summary of fatal and lost-time injuries: 

“The remarkable reduction in fatalities (48 percent) should be a matter of 
great pride to each and every one of you as it is to us here in REA. 

“The increasing participation of management, the individual efforts of the 
advisory committees and the instructors, and the fine cooperation of each and 
every employee are responsible for this tremendous decrease in loss of life. 
You are all to be congratulated. 

“However, safety and job training is a continuing responsibility affecting the 
lives and safety of employer, employee, consumer, and public.” 

The on-the-job training and safety programs assisting our rural electric sys- 
tems in the United States and Alaska are of extreme importance to their success- 
ful operation. The funds appropriated by Congress each year, as found in this 
bill, make it possible for the rural electric cooperatives to benefit by the on-the- 
job training and safety programs. The on-the-job training is handled by the 
cooperatives on a local level in cooperation with the various State education of- 
fices involved. In most cases these funds are used on a matching basis; i. e., 
the rural electric system involved pays its part of the funds matching the Federal 
and State funds. 

Our records indicate that at the present time there are 56 teachers engaged 
in carrying out this program for the rural electric cooperatives in 41 States and 
Alaska. A large part of the funds, therefore, are used to pay the salaries and 
expenses for the teaching personnel. 

I call to your attention the fact that the rural electric job training and safety 
program has chalked up an eviable record by decreasing death and permanent 
and total disabilities during the few years it has been in operation. For instance, 
in 1949 there were 33 fatalities; in 1956 this figure was reduced to 3. 

The records of the Rural Electrification Administration show that since the 
beginning in 1951 of the job training and safety programs, the ever-expanding 
voltage loads and miles of line constantly increase the need for proper training 
in this field. 


Our information indicates that the George-Barden Act authorizes an appro- 
priation of approximately $29,300,000 and shows that at the present time only 
about 50 percent of those who need it and can benefit by vocational education have 
the opportunity to enroll in vocational training. We therefore heartily recom- 
mend that at this time the committee appropriate the full $29,300,000 and we 
further feel that consideration should be given to expanding the program in all 
parts of the Nation. 
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At this point I would like to say a word about the practical nurse’s training 
program. The need for health and nursing services in the Nation has reached 
a critical level—and in the rural areas this crisis has been compounded because 
of the fact that nursing personnel have been attracted from the rural areas to 
the larger metropolitan areas where hospital services are more extensive. This 
problem would even be more accentuated in rural areas if it were not for the 
significant contribution vocational education is making by providing training 
for practical nursing. And, as you all know, much has been done to encourage 
the development of these programs through grants made to the States as pro- 
vided under Publac Law 911. In order to allow for the expansion of this pro- 
gram, expansion which is desperately needed for the reason stated above, we 
urge the Congress to increase these appropriations by $3 million. These funds 
will go a long way in helping to alleviate the nursing shortage in rural areas, 
and by so doing help to maintain the health and welfare of the Nation. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to submit certain resolutions 
passed by our regional bodies in their annual meetings, our national association's 
annual meeting held on March 7 in Chicago and short statements submitted to 
us by A. E. Becker, manager of the Association of Illinois Electric Cooperatives, 
and Ernest G. Smith, chairman ex officio of the Georgia Safety and Job Training 
Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to present to the committee this map of the 
State of Illinois which graphically illustrates in color each job training and 
safety unit operating in the various systems in the State of Illinois. I feel this 
graphie illustration is a typical example of how the job training and safety 
program operates in the various States. The State job training and safety in- 
structors call on each of these systems in presenting and coordinating the on-the- 
job training and safety program. 

This committee has always given sympathetic consideration to the need for job 
training and safety funds to match the funds of the various States and local 
cooperatives in this program and we are very hopeful that the attitude of this 
committee will reflect itself in the present Congress and make available the full 
$29,300,000. 


Exursir A-1l. Jon TRAINING AND SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Resolutions adopted by NRECA membership in annual meeting, March 7, 1957 





Whereas the job training and safety training program, to be effective must rely 
heavily upon sound educational practices ; and 

Whereas vocational education has cooperated in the job training and safety 
training program by giving it direction in sound educational practices; and 

Whereas there is need to continue and further develop the job training and 
safety training program to train rural electrification workers in new techniques 
and safetv practices ; and 

Whereas the continued suceess of the job training and safety training programs 
is dependent upon adeouate Federal vocational appropriations to the States to 
stimulate and assist them in conducting the programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation for appropriating the 
full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount authorized for vocational education under existing laws: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will 
authorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical programs to serve 
areas which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly 
the rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved. That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums that 
ean be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational-technical 
programs. 


Exursit A-2. GREATER REA PARTICIPATION IN JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY PROGRAM 


Resolution adopted by the NRECA membership in annual meeting, March 7, 1957 


Whereas job training and safety is an important phase in the suecess of the 
cooperatives ; and 
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Whereas the success of such job training and safety program needs accident 
statistics in the rural electric fields ; and 

Whereas there is definite need for these monthly and annual reports and the 
distribution of these statistics and this safety information to assist the borrowers 
and safety instructors in carrying on an adequate job training and safety pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all co-op managers, directors, and statewide organizations report 
information on all accidents to REA and that we request REA to analyze and 
send a consolidation of the results to all safety instructors and REA borrowers. 


Exuisir B. STATEMENT BY A. E. BecKER, MANAGER, ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 
ELEcTRIC COOPERATIVES, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


All of the managers, directors, and employees of the 27 electric cooperatives 
in Illinois are deeply interested in continuing the high type of job training and 
safety program which is now in effect. The State of Illinois maintains a trade 
and industrial education service as a part of their vocational education pro- 
gram which is supported in part from Federal funds. This support from Federal 
funds insures uniformity and high quality of training for our rural electric 
cooperative employees through the cooperation of trade and industrial educa- 
tion services. 

We are very proud of the 600 young men who have been trained to serve 
on the line crews of our electric cooperatives in Illinois. In the past 2 years, 
many of them have received special hot line maintenance training. This training 
gives the line men the education of working with energized lines safely with 
the proper tools which in turn insures our farms of good, dependable, continuous 
electric service. The use of Federal funds and the cooperation of the trade and 
industrial education service of the vocational education program makes this 
vital program possible. 

I have served on the Illinois Foundation of Future Farmers of America spon- 
soring committee for several years. Our Illinois FFA is also vitally interested 
and earnestly requests the 85th Congress to give favorable consideration to the 
appropriation of George-Barden Act funds in an amount which will insure the 
continuation of their program along with the job training and safety program. 


Exnrsit C. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY NRECA MEMBERSHIP AT THEIR 10 
REGIONAL MEETINGS IN 1956 


REGION I 


Virginia, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont 


Whereas the job training and safety training program, to be effective, must 
rely heavily upon sound educational practiees, and 

Whereas vocational education has cooperated in the job training and safety 
training programs by giving it direction in sound educational practices, and 

Whereas there is need to continue and further develop the job training and 
safety training program to train rural electrification workers in new techniques 
and safety practices, and 

Whereas the continued suecess of the job training and safety training programs 
is dependent upon adequate Federal vocational appropriations to the State to 
stimulate and assist in conducting the program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation for appropriating the 
full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946; and 
be it further 

Resolwed, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will 
authorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve 
areas whieh are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particn- 
larly the rural areas; and be it further : 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums 
that can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational- 
technical schools. 
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REGION II 


Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact legislation that will authorize 
appropriations to develop area vocational technical schools to serve areas which 
are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly in the 
rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums as 
may be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational tech- 
nical schools. 





REGION III 


Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee 


In view of the fact that the health and welfare of REA cooperative workers is 
of first order importance to all of us, and the training of sound technique and 
safety practices are part and parcel of a safe, efficient program, we commend 
Congress for passage of the George-Barden Act of 1946. We further recommend 
that the forthcoming Congress appropriate an amount sufficient to implement 
fully the provisions of the present act, together with such sums as are required 
by the States for matching purposes to develop area vocational technical schools. 


REGION IV 


Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 





Now therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946, and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will 
authorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve 
areas which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly 
the rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums as 
can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational-technical 
schools. 
REGION V 


Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin 





Whereas, the job training and safety program to be effective must rely heavily 
upon sound educational practices. Vocational education has cooperated in the job 
training and safety program by giving it direction in sound educational practices. 
There is need to continue and further develop the job training and safety program 
to train rural electrification workers in new techniques and safety practices. 
The continued success of the job training and safety programs is dependent upon 
adequate Federal vocational appropriations to the State to stimulate and assist 
them in conducting the program, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation for appropriating the 
full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George-Barden Act of 1946, and 
that we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full amount of 
$29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946, and that we 
request Congress to enact into law legislation that will authorize appropriations 
to develop area vocational-vechnical schools to serve areas which are not now 
served by all phases of vocational education, particularly the rural areas, and 
used by the States on a matching basist o develop area vocational-technical 
used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational-technica! 
schools. 
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REGION VI 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will au- 
thorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve areas 
which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly the 
rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums 
that can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational- 
technical schools. 

REGION VII 


Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29.267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will au- 
thorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve areas 
which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly the 
rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums 
that can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocations! 
technical schools. 

REGION VIII 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will 
authorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve 
areas which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly 
the rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums 
that can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational- 
technical schools. 


REGION Ix 
Washington, Oregon, Alaska, California, Idaho, Montana, Utah 


We urge Congress to appropriate the full amount authorized by the George- 
Barden Act for job training and safety and other activities. 


REGION X 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation 
for appropriating the full amount for fiscal 1957 as authorized by the George- 
Barden Act of 1946; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 the full 
amount of $29,267,080.58 as authorized under the George-Barden Act of 1946; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to enact into law legislation that will 
authorize appropriations to develop area vocational-technical schools to serve 
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areas which are not now served by all phases of vocational education, particularly 
the rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request Congress to appropriate for fiscal 1958 such sums 
that can be used by the States on a matching basis to develop area vocational- 
technical schools. 





ExuHisit D. STATEMENT OF ERNEST G. SMITH, MANAGER OF MITCHELL COUNTY 
SMC, CAMILLA, GA., AND CHAIRMAN Ex OFFICIO OF GEORGIA SAFETY AND JOB 
TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The safety and job training committee of Georgia Electric Membership Corp. 
is composed of 4 managers, 2 directors and 2 line superintendents. All coopera- 
tives of the State participated in the safety and job training program but 3, 
2 of these nonparticipating cooperatives being in north Georgia where it is my 
understanding they participate in the TVA safety program. 

We have two safety instructors for the State whose salaries are paid by the 
State Department of Education with the cooperatives, through the GEMC, 
bearing their travel expenses. Each cooperative is visited by one of these in- 
structors each month where 1 day of instruction is given to all outside em- 
ployees. More time will be spent on a cooperative upon request to the supervisor 
of trade and industrial education in Atlanta after approval by the safety and 
job training committee. 

The committee and the State department of education is glad to report no 
fatal accidents on the rural electric cooperative lines in Georgia in 1956 and 
we are also proud to report there were very few other accidents of any conse- 
quence during the year. We feel their good record is due largely to the results 
of a well coordinated safety and job training program. The cooperation of all 
cooperative managers and employees has been excellent. 



















LETTER FROM DR. M. D. MOBLEY 


Senator Hini. I have received a communication from Dr, M. D. 
Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., regarding the reallocation provision for vocational 
education which was stricken by the House in passing the bill now 
before us. Dr. Mobley also forwarded a statement by Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully, president of the American Vocational Association, in support 
of the estimate for vocational education. 

Both Dr. Mobley’s letter and Mrs. Scully’s statement will be in- 
cluded at this point in the record. 

(The letter and statement referred to follows :) 






























AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1957. 
Hion. Lister Hitt, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Hitt: When the appropriation bill H. R. 6287 was up for 
action on the floor of the House of Representatives the following provision in the 
section carrying the appropriation for vocational education was deleted : 

“Provided further, That the amount of allotment which States and Territories 
are not prepared to use may be reapportioned among other States and Territories 
applying therefor for use in the programs for which the funds were originally 
apportioned.” 

We sincerely hope that the Senate will reinstate this provision. 

For your information I am attaching copy of a report—made available by the 
United States Office of Education—which shows the amount of funds reallocated 
to each of the several States as well as the amount of funds that were released 
by the States and Territories. There is a minus sign in front of the figures for 
those States that agreed to release funds. In the case of agriculture there was 
a total of $211,863.12 released by 4 States and Territories and reallocated to a 
large percent of the other States and 1 Territory. 

The table gives the details of all the funds in each of the four federally aided 
programs that were released and reallotted. This reallotment of funds has been 
very successful and has been most helpful to those States that have been in a 
position to use the funds effectively. 
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Prior to the time when the above provision was included in appropriation acts, 
vocational funds that were not used by States were usually transferred to other 
Vederal activities. We believe that any unexpended funds under the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act will be of greatest benefit to this Nation, if allotted 
to States to help expand and strengthen vocational education programs. 

We, therefore, will appreciate it very much if the Senate will act favorably 
on this request. 

We will appreciate it if you would include this letter in the hearings. 

Attached is statement by Mrs. Eva W. Scully, president of the American Voca- 
tional Association, which we hope you will see fit to include in the hearings. 

Respectfully submitted ; I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mosiey, Hvecutive Secretary. 


Amounts released and received by States and Territories under the reallotment pro- 
vision applicable to George-Barden title I funds according to the Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1957 


| 
State or Territory | Agriculture | Distributive | Home eco- Trades and 


industry 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


oceupations | nomics 
| 


Tota) amount reallotted ! | $211,863.12 | $67,580.34 | $5,000.00 | $30, 


Alabama. ! 12, 347. 88 4, 251. 20 221. 23 
Arizona an 1, 253. 53 — a 42. 89 | 193. 02 
Arkansas-.-- -| 10, 281. 74 ‘ 164. 42 | 317. 88 
California , | 7, 888. 53 : 263. 14 , 888. 21 
Colorado . 2, 552. 06 63. 48 | 323. 70 
Connecticut__- 1, 253. 53 | , 200. 57. 68 | 557. 67 
Delaware ee 185. 59 
Florida_-_- 3, 036. 15 3, 847. 86 | 123.09 | 728. 99 
Georgia 12, 358. 37 | 242. 36 | 712. 79 
Idaho : ‘ 2, 139. 34 43. 21 185. 59 
[)linois 9, 871. 06 | 2, 096. 66 | 251.07 2, 284. 37 
Indiana 8, 567.70 | odes 202. 75 | 939. 02 
Iowa 10, 099. 82 < ; 76. 15 528. 71 
Kansas 5,691.81 | 2 ¢ . 26 | 420. 02 
Kentucky cecil -| -| 566. 04 
Louisiana , 301. 44 | 3, ; 155. | 607. 69 
Maine 690. 39 3, 032. 56. 80 | 224. 85 
Maryland. 369. 30 | ‘ 93. 48 | —5, 000. 00 
Massachusetts 253. 53 | ee 
Michigan , 984. 37 : } . | 1, 630. 98 
Minnesota , 527. 90 , 141. . 53 | 643. 57 
Mississippi_-.- 060. 20 3, 025. i 310. 32 
Missouri 106. 60 | ; | 887. 73 
Montana.-.. 740.18 | ; . 81 185. 58 
Nebraska 017. 92 | , 840, 4! . 46 | 
Nevada. 35. 87 
New Hampshire —5, 879. 35. 87 | 185. 59 
New Jersey . 537. 49 83. 45 | , 356. 59 
New Mexico... , 709. 57 ; ; 4: j 185. 59 
New York , 549. 01 } , 096. 91 
North Carolina J } 771.40 
North Dakota_..- 3, 255. 73 58. | 185. 59 
Ohio 
Oklahoma.... , 094.14 3, 95 . 63 | 482. 83 
Oregon 2, 955. 01 2, 38 | . 25 371.18 
Pennsylvania , 143. 60 3l, . ¢ , 814. 57 
Rhode Island , 167.81 | , 444. 22 do. 8 224. 
South Carolina... : 
South Dakota | 3, 246. 30 
Tennessee. 
Texas 
Utah... 
Vermont. } | we : 
Virginia. 9, 394. 65 | . . . 743. 30 
Washineton_. 3, 577. 11 | 3 ; . 59 | 603. 92 
West Virginia. | } 
Wisconsin .. . 9, 360. 93 | 85. 777. 41 
W yoming p } , 253. 53 | 35. 185. 59 
Alaska —20, 695. 31 8, 195. 32 -35, b 25, 000. 00 
District of Columbia |} —40, 000. 00 | , 279. 10 35. | 230. 7: 
| 
| 


oe = a © BO $9 BO wnt mS 


185. 59 


185. 


Hawaii... 1, 392. 70 , 279.10 | 35. § 185. 59 
Puerto Rico-. ; aS 


—140, 000. 00 | 


324. 38 


? Algebraic sums of amounts in each column 
Nore.—February 12, 1957. 
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STATEMENT BY Eva W. SCULLY, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASssoOCrI- 


ATION AND STATE SUPERVISOR OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION FOR ARIZONA, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Chairraan and members of the committee, as president of the American 
Vocational Association, representing over 30,000 members, I want to thank Mem- 
bers of Congress and especially members of this committee for their strong sup- 
port of vocational education in the past. 

The increased funds for vocational education last year not only made possible 
the further development of all phases of the program, but improved the morale 
of vocational teachers and leaders throughout the Nation. As a result of the 
several votes of confidence by National Congress, these vocational education peo- 
ple are working today with great faith in their profession and they are doing 
better work than they might have done, had not additional funds been made 
available. 

The full allotment of the George-Barden Act has provided benefits out of all 
proportion to the Federal funds involved. It has prompted State legislators, 
us well as State and local boards of education, to exert great efforts to provide 
increased funds for vocational education. 

A recent survey, made by Mr. J. R. Cullison, State director of vocational educa- 
tion in Arizona, shows some of the specific results of the use of increased funds 
appropriated last year. Mr. Cullison reported the findings of this survey «+ the 
national meeting of State Directors of Vocational Education in St. Louis, 4fo., 
December 3, 1956. The title of the report was “Developments in Vocatioual 
Education Resulting From the Full Appropriation Under the George-Barden 
Act.” 

The following are a few of the facts taken from the summary of returns from 
39 States and given in the report referred to on the previous page : 

1. State appropriations were increased in many States. 

2. The enrollment in vocational classes increased in 1956-57 over 1955-56 as 
follows: 

Percent increase 





~ Day Adult 
ETE OO os Be Es casinegt na cA a a a le 2.4 0. 6 
Ne ne en i 9.6 4.6 
TIGR Te I oe noche esdrecinerninecateo ann dened seine ecaania 1.8 1.8 
es andl, Gee yes ee ee Sate e .6 2.8 


8. Vocational departments increased as follows: 


a 5 ars i a ae eo ah a ri ee da Sie cacreamcicdamanarnll 1. 
Distributive education._.......___-_________~_ | sh sco, ule aie hl ies isiaains bladigiccbineetee 15. 7 
a une 3.8 
Cente RUE PIU cs ok hk a a ascieecarilpseeaniniah civaiebimdinieeen ence 4.9 
4. The percent of increase of vocational teachers was as follows: 

Day Adult 
No ee sbieans aban amdhctivnsaih i ee a a ee 2. 2 13. 0 
BIC OTN a a cla ie 6.8 17.0 
I a a a one ee a Reena 5. 6.8 
es A a aa a a a ae heen we 3.2 Te 


5. The percent of increase in the average salary of vocational teachers was as 
follows: 


Percent 
a cB a 3. 6 
PORE LE ANP LEE RE EELS EGS ECE 5.5 
a I a ek ates 5.3 
NE, RDU CU i ees a eat ce 5.3 


6. There was an increase in the number of area, city, and State supervisors and 
coordinators in all of these vocational services. 

7. There was also an increase in the number of teacher-educators in reimbursed 
teacher training institutions. 

8. There was an increase in enrollment and in the number of chapters of 
youth organizations as DECA, FFA, and FHA. 

9. Research studies, especially action research, increased tremendously dur- 
ing the. vear. 
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These are only a few of the encouraging facts found in this report. However, 
they are sufficient to show that the increased funds were wisely used. They also 
point up the need for the full amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1958. If the full amount is not made available the present 
vocational program will be curtailed at a time when it should be extended. 

Some of the reasons why vocational education should be expanded are— 

1. Today, only about 9 percent of our working population is engaged in 
the professions requiring a baccalaureate degree. Most of the other 91 
percent require some vocational training of less than college grade. For 
example, at the present time for every university trained, professional engi- 
neer there is required, on the average, a supporting crew of five technicians. 

2. Technological change, including automation, has brought about the need 
for retraining thousands of people in industry, business, distribution of goods 
and services, farming, and homemaking. 

3. The increase in the number of goods and services on the market today 
ealls for more consumer education for both youth and adults. 

4. Shorter working hours, increase the amount of leisure time, and an 
increase in the number of retired people, releases time for adults to attend 
classes to learn how te supplement their incomes or to enrich their present 
living, or both. 

5. The steady increase in the number of women working outside the home, 
shows the need for classes in management to help women and men manage 
both the home and the job to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

6. The number of high-school students has increased 35 percent during 
the past 10 years and the percent of increase will be even greater next 
year. Many of these students will want to enroll in vocational classes. 

7. The number of students enrolled in terminal classes in the 13th and 14th 
years will also increase next year. 

These are some of the reasons why we in vocational education helieve the 
full amount of the George-Barden funds should be allowed next year. 

Your approval of the full appropriation of George-Barden funds last year 
showed your confidence in the people administering these funds. This written 
statement indicates that the funds have been wisely and economically used to 
further develop the program of vocational education. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of 30,000 vocational education workers in the United 
States and the thousands of youths and adults who benefit from this program, 
I sincerely and respectfully ask that this committee and Congress approve the 
full amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1958. 
Thank you. 


LETTER FROM MR. JOHN T. BRUEHL, JR. 


Senator Hitz. I also have a letter from Mr. John T. Bruehl, Jr., 
Berlin, Md., regarding the apprenticeship training program of the 
Department of Labor which will be included in the record at. this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


JOHN T. BRUEHL, Jr., 


Berlin, Md., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HiLL: I am opposed to the promotion, development, and adop- 
tion of plans and programs by the Bureau of Apprenticeship to include programs 
other than those provided for in the Fitzgerald Act. 

The development of the broad-gage program proposed by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell will undoubtedly adversely affect the formation of new pro- 
grams of apprenticeships and the furtherance of labor standards to safeguard 
the welfare of those apprentices. Furthermore, the placement of training func- 
tions other than apprenticeship in the Bureau of Apprenticeship is without au- 
thority, and I oppose the change in the Bureau’s name, and function, to include 
the words “and training.” 

I further want to poiut out to you that we have established and are operating 
departments of government on National, State, and local levels that are effectively 
cooperating with industry and business in the training and retraining of per- 
sons in meeting present and future trained manpower needs. 
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May I count on you to see that statements are put in the committee reports 
on the appropriation bill that will prohibit the Department of Labor from using 
any funds for promoting training in any shape, form, or fashion except for ap- 
prenticeship work as authorized by law? 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN T. BRUERL, Jr. 
LETTER FROM MR. ZELMAR A. HARRIS 


Senator Hrix. I have here another letter regarding the apprentice- 
ship training program from Mr. Zelmar A. Harris, of Baltimore, Md., 
which will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR HILL: I am not in favor of promoting, developing, and adopting 
plans and programs by the Bureau of Apprenticeship to include programs other 
than those provided for in the Fitzgerald Act. 

The developing of the broad-gage program proposed by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell will most likely seriously affect the formation of new programs 
of apprenticeship and the furtherance of labor standards to safeguard the wel- 
fare of those apprentices. Likewise, the placement of training functions other 
than apprenticeship in the Bureau of Apprenticeship is without authority, and 
I am not in favor of the change in the Bureau’s name, and function, to include 
the words “and training.” 

I also want to point out to you that we have set up and are operating depart- 
ments of government on National, State, and local levels that are effectively co- 
perating with industry and business in the training and retraining of persons 
in meeting present and future trained manpower needs. 

May I urge you to see that statements are put in the committee reports on 
the appropriation bill, that will prohibit the Department of Labor from using 
any funds for promoting training in any shape, form, or fashion except for ap- 
prenticeship work as authorized by law. 

Sincerely yours, 


ZELMAR A. HARRIS. 


LETTER FROM MR. H. M. JAMES 





Senator Hitt. Mr. H. M. James, supervisor of industrial education, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, Md., has also written to 
me with regard to the apprenticeship program. Mr. James’ letter 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Baltimore, Md., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Lister Hint, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: Information coming to me from various sources leads me 
to believe that a determined effort is being made by the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to launch a program of training in addition to their responsibilities 
for apprenticeship during the coming year. If the Department is authorized to 
spend funds appropriated for fiscal 1958 for training purposes of any sort, this 
will give legal authority which has been denied in a regular and formal manner, 
and will be the beginning of another Federal agency becoming involved in 
operating directly in education programs. 

I am opposed to the promotion, development, and adoption of plans and pro- 
grams by the Bureau of Apprenticeship to include programs other than those 
provided for in the Fitzgerald Act. 

The development of the broad-gage program proposed by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell will undoubtedly adversely affect the formation of new pro- 
grams of apprenticeships and the furtherance of labor standards to safeguard 
the welfare of those apprentices. Furthermore, the placement of training func- 
tions other than apprenticeship in the Bureau of Apprenticeship is without au- 
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thority, and I oppose the change in the Bureau’s name, and function, to include the 
words “and training.” 

Insofar as our own State is concerned, we want the Department of Labor 
to expand its apprenticeship program. We insist that the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship carry out on an expanded basis the job it was created to do rather than take 
on another job which it has no legal authority to do. 

May I count on you to see that statements are put in the committee reports 
on the appropriation bill, that will prohibit the Department of Labor from using 
any funds for promoting training in any shape, form, or fashion, except for ap- 
prenticeship work as authorized by law? 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. JAMES, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education. 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Senator Hitz. The policy and planning committee, trade and indus- 
trial education division, American Vocational Association, Inc., has 
requested that a statement in opposition to the proposed program of 
the Department of Labor for “other occupational training in industry 


and trade” be included in the record. The statement will appear at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE, TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION DIVISION, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(This standing committee of the American Vocational Association is authorized 
to speak for the AVA on matters of policy involving the several facets of the 
program of the trade and industrial phase of vocational education.) 

The purpose of this statement is to set forth the position of the American Voca- 
tional Association with regard to the United States Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and the request of officials of the Federal Labor De- 
partment to be granted authority and funds by National Congress to become in- 
volved in “other occupational training in industry and trade.” 

First of all, the American Vocational Association has no quarrel whatsoever 
with any of the presently authorized programs being operated by the United 
States Department of Labor. On the contrary, our association has been and still 
is a strong supporter of the Department of Labor and its many worthwhile ac- 
tivities. It is the desire and plan of the members of our association to continue 
in the future to cooperate fully with the officials and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as they have in the past. 

Second, we wish to state emphatically that vocational educators have con- 
sistently supported the Bureau of Apprenticeship in its functions—as set forth 
in the Fitzgerald Act of 1937—of promoting apprenticeship and will continue to 
do so. The American Vocational Association has never opposed the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in carrying out its authorized functions in the field 
of apprenticeship, and does not now oppose this important activity of the United 
States Department of Labor. On the contrary, members of the American Voca- 
tional Association would like to see the apprenticeship program strengthened 
and expanded. 

From the beginning, the AVA has given full support to officials of the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in the discharge of their duties in the apprenticeship 
field. As evidence of this, we would like to have inserted at the end of this state- 
ment the so-called Hawkins-Patterson agreement which sets forth the relationship 
and responsibilities of vocational educators and apprenticeship officials. This 
agreement, which was entered into in 1943, has not been superseded and is still 
in force. It serves as a guide for vocational and apprentice officials in their work- 
ing relationships. 

The vocational authorities of the Nation in accordance with provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Vocational Education Acts. have, through the 
years, provided related instruction for apprentices. They expeet to continue to 
cooperate wholeheartedly and fully with organized labor, management and the 
Department of Labor in the further development and improvement of the ap- 
prenticeship program by providing needed related instruction in keeping with 
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the Hawkins-Patterson agreement, which is based on and in conformity with 
existing Federal vocational and apprenticeship laws. 


OPPOSED TO NEW TRAINING PROPOSAL 


The vast majority of the members of the American Vocational Association, as 
well as other educators, are concerned with the new activities in the field of train- 
ing, which are now being proposed by the Department of Labor. They are not 
in favor of the language, ‘and other occupational training in industry and trade” 
which was deleted by the House from the section of H. R. 6287 which deals with 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. It is our sincere hope that the Senate will concur 
in the action of the House. 

This proposed new language to the appropriation measure (H. R. 6287) for 
fiscal 1958 which would authorize the Secretary of Labor to conduct a program 
of encouraging “occupational training in industry and trade” is of grave concern 
to educators in general. Here, stated briefly, are a few of the reasons: 

1. Similarity of language of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act 
(Public Law 347, 64th Cong.) and the proposed new language in the appropria- 
tion measure (H. R. 6287) in the section dealing with the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. 

The beginning of the Smith-Hughes Act reads as follows: 

“An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture and 
the trades and industrics * * *,” 

The appropriation measure (HH. R. 6287) as originally proposed to the House 
~arried in the section on the Bureau of Apprenticeship the following language: 

“For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to conduct a program of 
encouraging apprentice and other occupational training in industry and trades 
* * ** (JItalic by authors of this statement.) 

“Education” and “training” are interchangeable terms as used by vocational 
educators and by people in the trades and industries. The terms “promoting” and 
“encouraging” are also used somewhat interchangeably. 

It is extremely difficult to see how any agency can “promote” training without 
“encouraging” it and vice versa. It then follows logically that it is difficult to 
understand why two agencies should be subsidized by the Federal Government 
to do the same things, or why the United States Department of Labor under the 
proposed language would not be authorized to actually conduct training programs 
as a means of encouraging it, just as Federal funds for vocational education are 
used for operating training programs by the States to promote it. 

2. Should Congressl approve the language “and other occupational training in 
industry and trade,” this would place an extra burden on the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and would, doubtless, retard or impede the progress of the apprenticeship 
program at a time when there is great need to expand this important program. 

3. The language in the appropriation measure “and other occupational training 
in industry and trade” does not set forth in detail nor limit the activities in the 
field of training that are to be carried out by the Department of Labor. 

We know that the present officials of the Department of Labor, at the policy- 
making level have promised, in their testimony before the House and Senate com- 
mittees, that they will not engage in the actual conduct of training programs, 
but will limit their activities to the promotion of training. We believe that so long 
as the present officials are in authority in the Department of Labor, it will be 
their intent that this promise be kept. However, they will not be in authority 
forever. 

We do not believe, therefore, that any department or agency of the Government 
should be given blanket authority in any appropriation act to become involved in 
any activity not specifically authorized by basic law. 

4. Publie educators in general do not want a Federal agency operating, promot- 
ing or influencing education or training programs of any sort, except those carried 
on through and by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

May we again state emphatically that we have no quarrel whatsoever with 
the Department of Labor, or its officials and employees, and that we are solidly 


supporting the Department’s activities in the field of apprenticeship as author- 
ized by the Fitzgerald Act. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEE 


William G. Loomis (chairman), trade and industrial education, Salem, Oreg. 


Thomas E. Hampton (vice chairman), trade and industrial education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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Sallie H. Richardson (principal), Essex County Vocational and Technical High 
School and Adult Technical School, Newark, N. J. 
W. A. Seeley (State supervisor), trade and industrial education, Nashville, Tenn. 
Carl Anderwald (president), American Technical Education Association, Al- 
any, N. Y. 
A. B. Anderson (director), trade and industrial education, Wilmington, Del. 
Rupert A. Evans (teacher trainer), industrial education, Urbana, Il. 
Tom G. Bell (industrial education supervisor), Shelby County Schools, White- 
haven, Tenn. 
Cc. E. Highlen (associate professor), industrial education, Lafayette, Ind. 
Robert M. Reese (director), trade and industrial education, Columbus, Ohio. 
Samuel L, Fick (State supervisor), trade and industrial education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
TRAINING To Meet InpustTRIAL NEeEDs, Ocroser 1943 


(Issued jointly by United States Office of Education, Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, Washington, and Apprentice-Training Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington) 


FOREWORD 


This statement is the result of an awareness on the part of the Apprentice- 
Training Service, WMC, and the United States Office of Education that they and 
the respective State and local agencies are jointly responsible for assisting man- 
agement and labor in the development of a functional overall training program 
to meet the needs of industry. 

The purpose of this statement is to encourage the several States to further 
extend the present cooperative relationships as they exist relative to training 
apprentices. The training of apprentices has long been carried on through a 
clearly established working relationship between Apprentice-Training Service and 
Vocational Education. These relationships extended through a plan of coopera- 
tive action to the entire field of training of industrial workers can bring about 
the teamwork necessary to assist labor and management in meeting their training 
needs. 

The preparation of this statement resulted from a series of conferences in which 
representatives of both agencies participated. Full utilization of existing serv- 
ices will not only extend our present programs but can provide a complete service 
to meet the total training needs of industry. 

L. S. HAWKINS, 
Director, Vocational Training for War Production Workers, 
United States Office of Education. 
Wm. F. PAtrTerRson, 
Director, Apprentice-Training Service, 
War Manpower Commission. 
OBJECTIVE 


The objective of the following suggestions is to create working relationships 
which will bring into functional operating practice the distinct services of Appren- 
tice-Training Service and Vocational Education to the end that the joint man- 
agement and labor needs for training can be met. 

Apprentice-Training Service and Vocational Education have distinct functions 
and responsibilities in the promotion and subsequent operation of a training 
program. 

A joint statement has been issued by the United States Department of Labor 
and the United States Office of Education, indicating the relationships of the two 
offices with respect to apprenticeship. Quoting this statement in part: 

“* * * there are two distinct groups of responsibilities and functions in the 
promotion and subsequent operation for apprentice training. One group deals 
with the apprentice as an employed worker, the conditions under which he works, 
his hours of work, his rates of pay, the length of his learning period, and the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen so that overcrowding or shortage of skilled workers 
in the trades may be avoided in large part. The second group of responsibilities 
deals with the apprentice as a student, the related technical and supplemental 
instruction needed to make him a proficient worker, and the supervision and coor- 
dination of this instruction with his job experience.” 

The same responsibilities and functions as they apply to apprenticeship in the 
above statement also apply in the entire field of training of industrial workers 
other than apprentices, 


91359—57 77 
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Training is a concern and one of the primary interests of industry—manage- 
ment and labor. Hence, all training must be geared to the needs of industry. It 
follows therefore that when training as such is delegated to the training agen- 
cies such training must be based upon the recommendations and practices of 
industry concerned. 

In order to accomplish the above purpose it is the practice of Vocational Educa- 
tion to use representative advisory committees appointed from nominations made 
by management and labor, and for Apprentice-Training Service to use joint ap- 
prenticeship committees appointed by management and labor. The Vocational 
Education representative Advisory Committee is used in an advisory capacity. 
The Joint Apprenticeship Committee is used in the field of policymaking and 
administration. In many cases, separate committees are maintained, Expe- 
rience indicates that one committee can serve in both capacities and make a more 
effective contribution to the operation of a training program. 

Industry as never before is recognizing the need for training in all its branches. 
To meet this need closer cooperation of all agencies in all aspects of training 
and on all levels of responsibility, Federal, State, and local, is essential. 











STATE PLAN 





The cooperation of Apprentice-Training Service and Vocational Education in 
meeting these training needs can best be accomplished by jointly working out 
State plans designed 
1. To aid in clarifying to industry the close interrelationships between 
the two services. 
2: To aid in the technique of preventing overlapping and duplication of 
effort. 
3. To present to industry a comprehensive, complete, coordinated, and 
easily understood training service. 
4. To develop operating practices between the two services which will meet 
the training needs of industry. 
5. To inculeate a spirit of teamwork in the development and operation of 
training programs. 

In formulating a State plan it is strongly recommended that such a plan in- 
clude statements in terminology regularly used by industry, embodying the 
following: 

1. Selection of a title for the plan.— 

Example: (“Plan for Training Industrial Workers in the State of ————.”) 

2. A preface or foreword indicating who is participating in the plan, why it 
was drawn, and what it will aecomplish. 

3. The purposes for and the manner in which each agency operates. 
statements that will embody such as the following: 

(a) The Apprentice-Training Service is established to formulate and promote 
the furtherance of labor standards and the labor relations aspects of training 
necessary to safeguard the welfare of industrial workers. 

References.—Public Law 308; Miscellaneous 2477 VE-ND; Training Services 
Available to War Industries and Agriculture, WMC; Advancing Worker Stand- 
ards Apprentice-Training Service, Serial No. G—93. 

(6) Vocational Education is established to provide organized instruction and 
training of less than college grade, conducted by State and local vocational schools 
to meet the specific needs of trade and industrial workers. 

References.—Vocational education State plan for your State; VEWPW State 
plan for your State; Statement of Policies for Administration of Vocational 
Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, revised 1937. 

4. The responsibilities of each agency relative to a training program.—The 
statements should embody specific responsibilities of Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice as it applies in dealing with the individual as an employed worker, includ- 
ing such considerations as the conditions of employment, the hours of work, 
rates of pay, length of the training period; and the responsibilities of vocational 
education in dealing with the individual as a student. It is recommended that 
the principles established in VE-ND Miscellaneous 2477 be retained but applied 
to the whole field of training for industrial workers of all types such as: 


































Include 















(a) Apprentices (i) Workers preparing to enter indus- 
(b) Operators try 

(c) Specialists (j) Beginners 

(d) Helpers (k) Learners 

(e) Leadmen and quartermen (1) Inspectors 

(f) Journeymen (m) Foremen 

(g) Masters (n) Job instructors 


({h) Supervisors 
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5. The activities of each agency and its representatives in discharging their re- 
sponsibilities relative to training.—The statements should embody specitie activi- 
ties of each agency, retaining the principles established in VE—-ND Miscellaneous 
2477, but adapting them to the whole field of training industrial workers of the 
types listed under item 4 above. Refer also to Training Services Available to 
War Industries and Agriculture, WMC. All statements should be made in terms 
regularly used by industry. (Avoid terminology as used by each agency for 
reporting purposes. ) 

6. The joint activities of the agencies and their representatives in discharging 
responsibilities relative to training.—These joint activities are among the most 
important functions of the State plan, and therefore should embody statements 
which will make clear to industry the teamwork the plan represents. Teamwork 
means working together for a common goal. Working together effectively re- 
quires planning together and doing the job so everyone engaged in related activi- 
ties can more efficiently fulfill his obligation. The work of each person must 
dovetail with and supplement that of his coworkers. For efficiency there is 
usually a desirable sequence wherever a number of steps is involved. 

This is true of all training programs both during their promotion and subse- 
quent operation. Further statements under this heading should include, among 
other things— 

(a) The use of representative committees. 

1. Whenever feasible it is advised that one committee be used in two 
capacities; namely, as the joint apprenticeship and/or training com- 
mittee, and as the advisory committee to the vocational education author- 
ities in connection with the program involved. 

2. Where no committees exist and new committees are to be organized, 
one joint apprenticeship, training, and advisory committee should be 
established. Such a committee to be policy forming or administrative 
for management and labor on the labor standards and labor-relations 
aspects of training, and advisory to the vocational education authorities 
in connection with the program involved. 

3. When practicable, working agenda for such a committee should 
be mutually prepared by Vocational Education and the Apprentice- 
Training Service in cooperation with the officers of the committee. Meet- 
ings should be called in the same manner. 

(6b) Teamwork in planning and servicing training programs. 

1. The appropriate Apprentice-Training Service and vocational educa- 
tion representatives should consult with one another when a training 
need involving the service of the other is discovered by either. 

2. The appropriate Apprentice-Training Service and vocational edu- 
‘ation representatives should keep each other informed through frequent 
contact, and by exchanging information relative to the servicing of train- 
ing programs with which they are mutually concerned. 

3. Continued collaboration of other consultants will materially con- 
tribute to the effective operation of the training program. 

(c) Statement of activities of Apprentice-Training Service and vocational 
education which can be performed mutually. 

7. Specific information as to how industry can avail itself of the services offered 
in this State plan.—List training and consulting services available through Voca- 
tional Education and Apprentice-Training Service, what they will accomplish, 
and where they can be secured. (See columns under “Scope and purposes” as they 
apply, pp. 8 and 9 of Training Services Available to War Industries and Agrieul- 
ture, WMC). Care should be exercised to keep this listing in terms commonly 
used by industry. 

8. That this State plan is jointly arrived at and jointly issued by the two 
services involved. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions may serve as aids in attaining the objective set 
forth in this bulletin. 

1. Arrange joint conferences of personnel representing the two services on the 
State level, to work out practical means for attaining the objective. 

(a) By determining the essential kinds of training to be done for workers 
in industry: 

(b) By determining how and where such training can be done: 

(c) By determining the scope of activity of the two services : 
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(d@) By determining ways and means for developing effective teamwork in 
servicing the training needs of industry ; 

(e) To develop a State plan; 

(f) And to review the operation of such a plan. 

2. A plan developed from the suggestions in this bulletin should be published in 
printed form if possible, and with good makeup and suitable illustrations for 
distribution to industry so they may be properly informed of the contents of the 
plan and the services it describes. 

3. The plan should also be distributed as a guide to the representatives of serv- 
ices working in the field of training. 

4. Copies of all devices found successful in accomplishing the objectives set 
forth in this bulletin should be forwarded to the national offices of the respective 
services. This will permit dissemination of information on the experience in the 
field in working toward a common goal. 


LETTER FOR SENATOR PAYNE 





Senator Hitt. Senator Hayden has received a letter from Senator 
Payne regarding education and training in commercial fisheries under 
the Vocational Education Act which will be included at this point in 
the record. 


(Senator Payne’s letter follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


March 19, 1957. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Commission on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the 84th Congress I introduced a bill (S. 2379) 
in the Senate to authorize Federal grants to the States for education and training 
in the commercial fisheries. This bill was cosponsored by 26 other Members of 
the Senate. Representative John McCormack of Massachusetts introduced a 
companion bill in the House of Representatives. After lengthy hearings by com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, this bill was enacted and became Public Law 
1027, 84th Congress. At that time the measure was hailed throughout the com- 
mercial fishing industry as one step which offered promise of materia! assistance 
in combating the severe economic problems of the commercial fisheries. 

Public Law 1027 contained two basic provisions, one for college level education 
and training, the other for vocational education. Section 1 of the act authorized 
the appropriation of $550,000 annually for grants by the Secretary of the Interior 
to public and nonprofit private universities and colleges to promote the education 
and training of professionally trained personnel needed in the field of commercial 
fishing. The President’s budget for fiscal 1958 requested $583,000 of which 
$550,000 was to implement this section and the remainder was for costs of ad- 
ministration not provided for in the act. 

Section 2 of Public Law 1027 authorized the appropriation of $375,000 annually 
for vocational education in the fishery trades and industry to be allocated by the 
Commissioner of Education. The budget for 1958 requests $228,000 to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

By way of background for this legislation I believe it might be helpful to quote 
a portion of the report of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on S. 2379 which states as follows: 

“The fishing industry has been a part of the American economy from the very 
beginning. Fishing was conducted on the Atlantic coast of the North American 
Continent by several European nations long before there were any settlements in 
the New World. When the Jamestown and Plymouth colonies were established, 
fishing was one of the key means of livelihood of the people. From that day to 
this the fishing industry has occupied an important role in our economy as one of 
the principal sources of high protein food products. 

“When Senator Payne introduced S. 2379 on June 30, 1955, he stated on the 
Senate floor in part as follows: 

“*Probably no phase of our commercial fishery industries has received less 
attention than the development of progressive fishery educational facilities in 
this country. Whereas this field of vocational and academic training has received 
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growing attention and action in other major fishery producing nations, the meager 
facilities in this country have remained almost unchanged during the past three 
decades. 

“*This inadequacy has left a serious mark on the efficiency of the industry, but 
just as important has been its effect on the management and conservation of our 
fishery resources. At no time has this been better illustrated than by the current 
difficulties being experienced by Government in its management staffing program. 

“As the world’s fishery industries become more advanced technologically, this 
serious deficiency in educational facilities is becoming more pronounced and can 
exert an even more serious effect on this Nation’s standing as a major fish produc- 
ing and processing factor. While this condition merits immediate consideration 
because of the importance of the fisheries contribution to the gross national 
product, it can be even more serious in that it can adversely affect our independ- 
ence for protein food from foreign sources during periods of international emer- 
gencies.’ 

“The above remarks by Senator Payne are an excellent summary of the situation 
revealed at the hearings held by the committee. That foreign nations are actively 
promoting fisheries training and education was amply demonstrated. That the 
United States has for all intents and purposes done nothing in this field was also 
amply demonstrated” (S. Rept. 2014, 84th Cong., pp. 2-3). 

The conclusion of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on the merits of the program embodied in S. 2379 was as follows: 

“The committee was deeply impressed by the volume of testimony in support 
of this bill. After carefully reviewing the record of the hearings your committee 
is convinced that the American fisheries need a vigorous education and training 
program to provide for education and training of personnel at all levels for the 
commercial fisheries” (S. Rept. 2014, 84th Cong., pp. 8-9). 

4ast fall the United States Tariff Commission found that the domestic industry 
was being seriously injured by increasing imports of groundfish fillets and recom- 
mended an increase in the tariff on such imports. After careful consideration 
President Eisenhower concluded that he could not accept the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation and set forth his reasons, in some detail, in identical letters to 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I am attaching a copy of that letter for your information but wish 
to quote one paragraph which should be stressed. That paragraph states as 
follows: 

““At the same time, I recognize that beset as it is with problems ranging from 
the age of vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing industry of 
the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright 
prospects for increased consumption of: fish and fish products, unless bold and 
vigorous steps are taker now to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems. 
To this end, the administration last year proposed and I signed into law several 
bills designed to assist the industry in improving its competitive position. These 
laws include provisions for increased funds for research and market development 
programs, educational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan fund for vessel 
and equipment improvement purposes.” [Italic added.] 

From foregoing it is obvious that the President recognizes an obligation on the 
part of the Government to take steps offering legitimate forms of assistance to the 
commercial fishing industry. As an example of the various forms such assistance 
may take, the President cited the Payne-McCormick Fishery Education Act. 
Consistent with this view, the President’s budget for fiscal 1958 recommended 
the funds which I referred to previously to implement Public Law 1027. Inas- 
much as the act authorized grants for both colleges and universities and for second- 
ary and vocational schools part of the appropriation request is contained in the 
Department of the Interior budget and part in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare budget. 

Recently the House of Representatives approved the Department of Interior 
appropriation bill, but only after reducing the funds requested under section 1 of 
Public Law 1027 from $583,000 to $350,000. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has not yet completed action on the Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations bill. but there is some indication that funds for implementing sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 1027 may be either cut or eliminated altogether. 

I am fully aware of the fact that there is great national concern over the size 
of the budget proposed for fiscal 1958 and that there is rather general agreement, 
both in and out of Congress, that the budget should be cut wherever possible. 
The real danger is a large budget during a time of economic prosperity, and the 
source of the present concern, is that unnecessary Federal spending may have an 
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inflationary effect on the economy. Accordingly, while the entire budget should 
be reviewed very carefully, it is the type of spending which carries with it or has 
inherent within it an inflationary character that should be scrutinized with par- 
ticular care. The purpose of Public Law 1027 is to provide a very modest pro- 
gram of research and educational training in an effort to at least partially improve 
the technology and proficiency of the commercial fishing industry as a means of 
easing some of the very serious economic conditions which are preventing that 
industry from participating in the general economic prosperity. It is not be- 
lieved that money spent for such a purpose will have any inflationary effect. 

In view of the critical economic condition presently existing throughout our 
domestic commercial fishing industry and in view of the President’s view that 
forms of assistance other than import duties or controls must be found, I believe 
it is essential that the funds requested by President Eisenhower to implement 
Public Law 1027 be appropriated this year. It is my hope that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee will find it possible to include in the respective appro- 
priation bills the funds requested by the President to implement this act. It is 
requested that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearings on the two 
pertinent appropriation bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


THE Wuite Hovse, 
December 10, 1956. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On October 12 the United States Tariff Commission, 
pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, submitted to me a report of its findings and recommendations in the 
groundfish fillets escape-clause case. The Commission found, as a result in part 
of the customs treatment reflecting the trade agreement concession applying to 
these products, that they are being imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quanities as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. The Com- 
mission accordingly recommended that those imports of groundfish fillets pres- 
ently dutiable at 1% cents per pound should be dutiable at 2.8125 cents per pound, 
and that those dutiable at 2% cents per pound should be dutiable at 3.75 cents 
per pound. 

It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate and 
report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious injury 
within the meaning of the law. It is the President's responsibility, on the other 
hand, to consider not only the question of injury and measures recommended for 
its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the security and well- 
being of the Nation. 

As an aspect of national policy dedicated to fostering the security and economic 
growth of the United States, this Nation seeks to encourage in all feasible ways 
the continued expansion of beneficial trade among the free nations of the world. 
In view of this policy I am, as I have said before, reluctant to impose a barrier 
to our trade with friendly nations unless such action is essential and clearly 
promising of positive, productive results to the benefit of the domestic industry 
in question. My reluctance to impose such a barrier is heightened in this case 
because the other nations concerned are not only our close friends, but their 
economic strength is of strategic importance to us in the continuing struggle 
against the menace of world communism. 

I have analyzed this case with great care. I am fully aware that the domestic 
groundfish fishing industry is faced with serious problems, but IT am not persuaded 
that, on balance, the proposed duty increase would constitute a sound step in 
resolving those difficulties. Because of that conviction, I have decided in view 
of all of the factors bearing on this case that I cannot accept the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. It might well be, in fact, that the proposed duty 
increase would only further complicate the industry’s basic problems. 

Over the years, the consumption of groundfish fillets has shown a persistent 
upward trend, consumption rising to a record level in 1955. This trend is expected 
to continue; the United States, by all indications, is heading toward a further 
increased population and a greater expansion of its economy. If, as this growth 
takes place, there is a proportionate increase in requirements for fish and fish 
products in the United States, the domestic demand for these products will more 
than exceed the present combined total of domestically caught fish plus imports. 
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This is an encouraging prospect which the domestic industry should prepare to 
exploit. 

At the same time, I recognize that beset as it is with problems ranging from the 
age of its vessels to competition with other food products, the fishing industry of 
the United States will experience difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright 
prospects for increased consumption of fish and fish food products, unless bold and 
vigorous steps are taken now to provide root solutions for the industry’s problems. 
To this end, the Administration last year proposed and I signed into law several 
bills designed to assist the industry in improving its competitive position. These 
laws inelude provisions for increased funds for research and market development 
programs, educational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan fund for vessel 
and equipment improvement purposes. 

The Administration’s examination into the industry’s problems has continued 
beyond the enactment of these laws. These studies, in which we are benefiting 
from consultations with State and local officials and private groups, look toward 
the development of additional opportunities for promoting the well-being and 
sound management of all of our fish and wildlife resources, including our com- 
mercial fisheries resources. These further efforts should be of assistance to the 
domestic groundfish fishing industry in its search for solutions to the fundamental 
problems it faces. They should also help the industry to improve its position 
withont the imposition of further trade restrictions which might actually dis- 
courage needed improvements. 

This approach is consistent with our objective of achieving a dynamic, expand- 
ing, free enterprise economy and also accords with our national policy of seeking 
the highest attainable levels of mutually profitable and beneficial trade and in- 
vestment among the countries of the free world. 

Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 


LETTER FROM MR. J. L. M’CASKILL 


Senator Hitz. I have a letter from Mr. J. L. McCaskill, assistant 
executive secretary for State and Federal relations, National Educa- 


tion Association, regarding the apprenticeship program, requesting 

that a statement by him be included in the record of the hearings. 

Mr. McCaskill’s letter and statement will be included at this point. 
(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1957. 
Senator Lister HIrt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: Enclosed is a brief statement which we hope you will see 
fit to place in the hearings on the appropriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. It deals with the new proposal of 
the Department of Labor to be authorized to become involved in training pro- 
grams other than those which they are authorized to do in the field of apprentice- 
ship under provisions of the Fitzgerald Act of 1937. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. McCAsxkKILt, 
Assistant Eavecutive Secretary 
for State and Federal Relations, 


STATEMENT BY J. L. McCASKILL, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR STATE AND 
FEDERAL RELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Educators are concerned with the Department of Labor’s request for authoriza- 
tion by Congress to become involved in “Occupational training in industry and 
trade.” It is my understanding that the House of Representatives deleted from 
the appropriation measure H. R. 6287 the following language “and other oecupa- 
tional training in industry and trade,” which if approved by the Congress would 
give authority to the Department of Labor to expand activities of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to include training. 

We strongly recommend that the House action in deleting this language from 
the appropriation bill be sustained and that the Department of Labor not be 
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given authority in an appropriation measure to become involved in training on 
any basis. It is our opinion that if the Department of Labor wishes to become 
engaged in training, then the activities which this Department proposes to carry 
out should be spelled out in detail in basic law. 

The educators of the Nation are grateful, I am sure, to the officials of the De- 
partment of Labor, especially Secretary Mitchell, for the splendid job they have 
done in the past several years in pointing up the need for certain kinds of train- 
ing. We are sure that this effort has helped materially to focus attention on a 
national problem and that it has been of value to education authorities in their 
efforts to develop more adequate vocational education programs. I am also 
sure that a committee of educators will be glad to meet with and cooperate with 
Secretary Mitchell and other officials of the Department of Labor in helping 
them plan an acceptable program whereby the Department of Labor can con- 
tinue to make contributions to the solution of our Nation’s training problem by 
keeping the Nation alerted to our manpower needs. 

The educators of this Nation are exceedingly anxious to see that the control 
of education, including vocational education, is kept in the hands of State and 
local education officials. They do not look with favor on proposals by any 
agency of the Federal Government to become involved directly in education and 
training. 

May I further state that this statement is not in opposition to the apprentice- 
ship program being promoted by the Department of Labor under provisions of 
the Fitzgerald Act. Educators in general have through the years given full 
support to this program. They want to see more instead of less apprentice 
training. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


WATER SHORTAGE 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Callison. Good morning, sir. We are glad to 
have you here, Mr. Callison. You are the conservation director of the 
National Wildlife Federation? Is that right, sir? 

Mr. Catuison. Right, sir. 

Senator Hirt. All right, sir. 

Mr. Catuison. Senator Hill, in view of the shortage of time and the 
length of the witness list, I will take very little time. 

Senator Hix. All right, and your full statement will appear in 
the record, Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Catiison. My name is Charles H. Callison, and I am conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife Federation, which, as you 
know, is an organization of State wildlife federations and sportsmen’s 
leagues 

Senator Hiu. You have many splendid members down in Alabama, 
I may say. 

Mr. Cauuison. And I know that you are very favorably and well 
known to them for your interest in the subject that I wish to discuss 
this See as well as in other conservation matters. 

This Nation has constructed the world’s leading economy upon a 
base of abundant natural resources. The most essential of those re- 
sources—and once considered the most inexhaustible—is water. But 
today water shortages haunt America from east to west and threaten 
to knock the props from under future progress. 

We have water shortages not because we have outgrown the supply 
but because of the way we have wasted it and despoiled it. 

Mr. Chairman, the public has become painfully aware of water 
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shortages. Not only aware, but alarmed about them. They also know 
that growing and unabated pollution contributes directly, and unnec- 
essarily, to those critical water shortages. 

Senator Hix. Do you think water shortage is becoming one of our 
most acute and urgent national problems? 

Mr. Cauuison. I think beyond a doubt it is, certainly in the field of 
natural resources management. It is the most general and most acute 
of our problems. 

Big cities have to go far inland and construct reservoirs and aque- 
ducts at great expense to the public, while tons of water flow by them 


in streams so befouled with sewage and the waste of factories they 
‘cannot be used. 
WATER POLLUTION 


Last week I took part in a program-planning conference for the next 
North American Wildlife Conference, the largest annual meeting of 
professional and lay conservationists held in the world. One of the 
subjects adopted for discussion was “Water pollution—the shame of 
America. 

The cities and industries of America have been building waste-treat- 
ment plants, but the trouble is they have not been building them fast 
enough. The new sources of pollution have been outrunning the treat- 
ment. I can give you chapter and verse, data, and statistics to back up 
these assertions. But I am sure they have already been given you and 
and are in the record of this and previous hearings. Suffice it to point 
out here that in 1920 the city sewage escaping untreated into our 
streams was equal to the wastes from 42 million people. Today our 
public waters are polluted by the untreated sewage of 55 millions. 

In 1920 the industrial w aste being dumped into our streams was 
equal—in damaging effect—to sewage from 49 million people. In 1955 
it amounted to sewage from 110 millions. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the conservation-minded citizens 
of the United States—and that, as you know, includes most of our 
citizens—were cheered when the 84th Congress passed a new and 
stronger Water Pollution Control Act. They were cheered, and they 
appl: auded lustily, when this subcommittee and the Congress provided 
the funds to start the new program. 

National conservation organizations ranked Public Law 660 among 
the top 2 or 3 most constructive conservation achievements of the 84th 
Congress. In the field of water resources, it was without doubt the 
most important. 

So now we are in a position to begin turning the tide on pollution. 
We have a law and a program under which Uncle Sam has, at long 
last, started shouldering his share of the task. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN STATES 


There have been dissatisfactions and complaints about the construe- 
tion-grants program in some States. That was to have been expected. 
There has not been enough grant money in 1 year to go around because 
the need is so great. But, Mr. Chairman, if the programs authorized 
by Public Law 660 are carried out—with $500 million in construction 
grants over a period of years as authorized in that law—we shall be- 
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gin to get on top of this critical problem. At the end of 10 years— 
or even at the end of 3 years at the rate of $50 million in Federal 
grants to spur municipal action—we predict the results will show a 
spectacular increase in the total volume of sewage-treatment construc- 
tion. 

Thousand of miles of streams will flow clean again. Real-estate 
values will rise along once-polluted streams. Recreation will be re- 
stored. And new industries can be installed, bringing new prosperity 


to areas now blighted by the stench of pollution and by a shortage 
of clean water. 


SEW AGE-CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 





Mr. Chairman, I am here in behalf of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and its member State federations and conservation leagues. 
I am here to urge this committee, in the strongest possible terms, to 
appropriate the full $50 million budgeted for sewage-treatment con- 
struction grants. 

I speak also for the International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, an organization composed of the heads 
of the game and fish departments ‘of the + various States. It is my 
honor to serve the international association as chairman of its legis- 
lative committee. 

I am here to urge this committee in the strongest possible terms to 
approve the full budget estimates also for program grants to the 
States—$3 million, as authorized by Public Law 660. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


And we recommend you grant certain increases over and above the 
budget requests for researc h, for enforcement, and for administration 
of the act. These proposed increases are the result of our careful study 
of the minimum requirements for proper administration during the 
next fiscal year. 

These are our recommendations: 

For “Administration of the construction grants program,” the Fed- 
eral budget proposes $600,000. We recommend $790,000. 

For “Research activities,” the budget proposes $1,140,000. We rec- 
ommend $1,645,900, 

For “basic data collection and analysis,” the budget figure is 3500,- 
000. We recommend $575,000. 

For “Technical assistance to States, interstate agencies and indus- 
tries,” the budget proposed $1,020,000. We recommend $1,685,000. 

For “Enforcement of interstate pollution control,” the budget allo- 
vation is $350,000. We recommend $375,000. 

We have been told, Senator Hill, this new program would be a 
target as Congress searched for places to cut the budget. It was said 
that because this program is new it would be singled out as a soft 
spot, a likely place to use the a 

Still, Mr. Chairman, the Se ey of this country arose in 
shocked surprise when an attempt was made on the floor of the House 
to knock out the construction grants money. They were reassured 
when the House voted, 231 to 185, to retain the program. At this point 
in the record I should like to insert, with your permission, the National 
Wildlife Federation’s report on that rollcall vote in the House. 
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Senator Hm. We will be glad to have it go in the record at this 
point. 


(The report referred to follows :) 


231 To 185 Vore Saves PoLLuTION-CoNTROL FUNDS 


Conservationists in the House of Representatives won a dramatic victory 
yesterday. By a rollcall vote of 231 to 185 they turned back a powerful drive 
aimed at scuttling a major part of the water pollution control program started 
only last year with passage of the Blatnik Act. 

It was the first major test of conservation strength in the House this session. 
The final vote came during a tumultuous day in which the roll was called 14 
times on amendments to cut appropriations for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Eleven budget-cutting amendments were adopt- 
ed ; four others were voted down. 

Congressman O. C. Fisher of Texas had offered the amendment to knock out the 
whole $50 million budgeted for the second year of the Public Health Service 
program providing grants to cities to stimulate the building of sewage-treatment 
plants. 

It was a dramatic victory because, only the day before, the House had tenta- 
tively passed the Fisher amendment by a tellers’ count of 162 to 140. 

Pressure to eliminate the sewage-treatment grants was spearheaded from the 
outside by publicists and lobbyists of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and trade associations representing 
certain polluting industries. The attack was mounted under the guise of economy. 

Couservation leaders in the House pointed out that while unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures are bad and must be eliminated, there is another kind of 
waste that is even more deadly to the economy and welfare of America—the waste 
of natural resources. 

Why industrial polluters should fight a sewage-treatment program has mystified 
many people. There are, however, two obvious reasons: 

First, certain industrial interests fear the buildup of any strong Government 
program to control pollution. They fight pollution laws and appropriations in 
State legislatures as vigorously as in the Congress. In this instance they pin- 
pointed on the construction grants, regarding them the most vulnerable part 
of the Federal program. 

Second, to clean up municipal sewage will point the finger of blame for water 
pollution directly at offending industries. As it is now, with raw city sewage 
contaminating many rivers, the public cannot sort out the smell of destructive 
industrial wastes above the general stench. 

They even use the preposterous argument that the sewage-treatment grants 
program has nothing to do with water pollution. It is merely, they assert, a 
Federal subsidy to help cities build sewer systems. This argument was made 
repeatedly on the floor of the House by Congressman Leslie C. Arends, of Illinois, 
and other leaders of the attack. 

A listing of the rolleall vote on the Fisher amendment, showing who voted to 
sustain the water pollution control funds and who voted to delete them, will 
appear in our next report. We also shall report other details of the contest. 

H. R. 6287, the Labor-HEW appropriation bill, now goes to the Senate where 
no doubt another attempt will be made to economize the pollution-control program 
out of existence. 

LEGISLATIVE REPORTING SERVICE 


Mr. Cauuison. That report is from the federation’s legislative re- 
porting service that goes to State and local conservation organizations 
and civic groups throughout the Nation. 

This is a new program, Mr. Chairman, but it is a long overdue one. 
Tt deals with a form of natural-resource waste so long neglected as to 
become a national crime. 

The conservation-minded people of America will be shocked if this 
program is cut off at the pockets before it is fairly started. They will 
be shocked and sorely disappointed. Water is the most basic of our 
basic resources. It is essential to our whole economy, to the health 
and welfare of svery one of us, and to the security of the Nation. 
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We urge this committee, in all respect and with deep appreciation 
for the fair consideration you gave this program last year, to give it 
equally fair consideration for 1958. 

I want to thank you for the privilege. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Callison. We very much appreciate 
your coming here. 

Mr. Catuison. We appreciate the privilege of presenting our views. 

Senator Hixx. Thank you, sir. 


PUBLICATION OuTDOOR NEWS BULLETIN 
STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. POOLE, EDITOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Poole. 

Mr. Poore. Like the previous witnesses, I will present a very brief 
statement. 

Senator Hii... Sir, we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Pootz. By way of identification, I am Daniel A. Poole, editor 
of the Outdoor News Bulletin, a news service issued by the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The institute is one of the older national con- 
servation organizations devoted to the improved management of natu- 
ral resources in — public interest. The program of this nonprofit 
organization has been continuous since 1911. 


SEW AGE-TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Like the previous witness, Mr, Callison, and his organization, the 

peg joins in urging the committee to give favorable consideration 
to the $50 million grants-in-aid appropriation requests for the con- 
struction of urgently needed sewage-treatment works. A similar 
amount was appropriated last year, and this allotment is in accordance 
with the 10-year authorization in the Water Pollution Control Act, 
Public Law 660, that was enac ted by the 84th Congress. 

Public support of the grants-in-aid section of the Water Pollution 
Control Act was demonstrated emphatically last month in the House 
when a rolleall vote in that body reversed the previous day’s action 
which had deleted the $50 million item from the Public Health Service 
budget request. In the less than 24 hours which elapsed between the 
tellers’ vote which struck out the $50 million and the rolleall vote which 
decisively restored the funds, the Members of the House were flooded 
with telephone calls and telegrams from irate citizens from all parts of 
the country. They demanded that the grants-in-aid program for as- 
sistance in the construction of sewage-abatement facilities be con- 
tinued, and that the Congress appropriate the required funds to enable 
the program to proceed as scheduled. 

Veteran House observers tell us that the public reaction seldom has 
been as swift and unanimous as it was in this instance. 

The people feel strongly about water pollution, Mr. Chairman, and 
we sincerely hope that the Senate will recommend the continuation of 
the requested level of appropriations for construction grants. 
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SPECIFIC INCREASES NEEDED 


It is clear, however, that certain specific increases are needed in the 
coming year’s budget if the program is to be administered properly, 
and if the pressing urgency to take full action on the Nation’s water- 
pollution problems is to receive realistic support. The requested 
increases are as follows: 


Appropria- Budget allo- Adjustments 
| tions 1956-57 | cation 1957-58 recommended 
| | 


Construction grants administration........................--- $400, 000 | $$600, 000 $$790, 000 








COERCED ECL TEI 440, 100 1, 140, 000 1, 645, 900 
Basic data collection and an aly OE as ne ae | 300, 000 500, 000 575, 000 
‘Technical assistance - - - ._-_- cuindselcbih<edlshabadieahe 834, 000 1, 020, 000 1, 685, 000 
Enforcement of interstate pollution AN i as 250, 000 350, 000 375, 000 

Ba ink 556k i debbndccchdoiesass bsbGsdeteetreaeee | 2, 224, 100 3, 610, 000 5, 070, 900 











The House cut $110,000 from the $3,610,000 budget allocation with- 
out saying where the reductions were to be made. We are convinced, 
however, Mr. Chairman, that the vast majority of people want the 
Public Health Service to have what it takes to administer the ex- 
panded program. Furthermore, the States and the cities should have 
the technical information and basic data that are needed to assist them 
in combating their water pollution problems. This urgently needed 
program should not be curtailed, and the requested increase of 
$1,460,900 would meet only the minimum requirements. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


We believe that the new Water Pollution Control Act can overcome 
most of the shortcomings in the earlier program that was authorized 
by the 80th Congress. With the enactment of the Taft-Barkley 
Water Pollution Control Act in 1948, the conservationists thought that 
the Federal Government finally had assumed its responsibility along 
with the States for abating stream pollution, which is endangering 
the Nation’s health, wealth, and security. That certainly was not the 
case, and the Taft-Barkley program would have been far more effec- 
tive if the Congress had not failed to provide adequate funds for its 
administration. Then again, without grants-in-aid to the States, 
pollution abatement activity declined on all levels. 

The conservationists believe that the Congress wants the Nation to 
receive the many benefits that were provided in the Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1956. We know that all of you appreciate that water 
has become a limiting factor in community growth and national wel- 
fare. Urbanization, industrial expansion, and the increased utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy will aggravate the problems that already are 
acute in many areas. 

Increased appropriations for the administrative, research, enforce- 
ment and other items listed above, I am sure, will return benefits to 
the citizenry far in excess of the comparatively small amount that 
is needed for the better implementation of the water-pollution control 
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program. The Federal Government and the States are beginning to 
go to work in earnest in combating water pollution under this new 
authority, and it is hoped that the Congress will appropriate the 
amounts that the Public Health Service must have to enable the pro- 
gram to proceed as effectively and as fully as possible. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hm. Thank you very much, Mr. Poole. We appreciate 
very much your testimony and Mr. Callison’s too. We are glad to 
have you gentlemen here. : 


LETTERS FROM SENATOR HENNINGS 


Senator Hitt. I have received a letter from Senator Hennings re- 
questing that a statement prepared by him regarding the water-pollu- 
tion control program and waste treatment construction program be in- 
cluded in the hearings. He also forwards a resolution of the Conser- 
vation Federation of Missouri urging support of the water-pollution 
control program of the Public Health Service. Both Senator Hen- 
nings’ statement and the resolution of the conservation federation 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement by Senator Hennings and the accompanying resolu- 
tion follow :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., IN BEHALF OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The amendment of the original Federal Water Pollution Control Act with 
subsequent appropriations has assisted the general public and the State officials 
in Missouri in reevaluating the need for a comprehensive water-pollution control 
program. Many citizens and civic groups on conservation and labor and State 
officials in Missouri have developed studies and helped prepare the language for 
a new act, which is now under consideration by the State legislature. 

The appropriations under consideration by this committee include $3 million 
for grants to States and interstate agencies under a general program to aid 
States. Another $3,500,000 is earmarked for the Public Health Service to ad- 
minister Public Law 660, 84th Congress. This modest figure is the overhead 
charge on the entire program—which includes the $50 million sewage treatment 
plant building program, as well as other activities that are necessary in this na- 
tional clean streams drive, such as scientific research, technical assistance to the 
States and industries, the collection and dissemination of basic data on engineer- 
ing and scientific water-pollution treatment functions. 

Of course, the heart of this water conservation program, at this time, is the 
$50 million construction activity. This is authorized in section VI of Public 
Law 660, passed last year by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to review for the benefit of the committee what has 
happened in my State under this construction grant program so far. For the 
present fiscal year, Missouri’s allotment from the $50 million construction grant 
fund amounted to $1,059,755. The State agency has certified sewage treatment 
plant applications for 23 communities, and the Public Health Service has made 
grants to these communities totaling $1,040,729.46. The total estimated cost of 
these 23 projects is in excess of $4 million. 

Nineteen of the twenty-three communities have received grants from the Public 
Health Service in amounts below $100,000, and no community in the State has 
received the $250,000 maximum authorized by the law. The following is a list 
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of the communities, including the total estimated cost of the project, and the 
amount of the grants: 





Missouri 
it ik Nhl dedi aes di bidinte chistes Ata a : “i 
Total esti- | Amount of || Total esti- | Amount of 
Applicant mated grant 1} Applicant mated grant 
cost cost 





i] | 
Higginsville............- | $521,550 | $146, 888. 14 Te ee $99, 950 $29, 985. 00 
oe wanna wenabedaet | 53,813 | 14,763.75 || Lincoln.................. 27,420 7, 566. 00 
DU cok a) 47,000 | 13,290.00 |) Center. ........--.---.--- 20, 000 5, 547. 00 
GIFU Aa bidgscins sesh scandy 30, 216 7, 714. 80 || Springfield. ..........-..- 635, 000 177, 000. 00 
pT ill cape it 54,000 | 14,962.00 || Stanberry..........------ 136, 564 | 40, 969.17 
ROS os aseonhaamdbans 215,000 | 59,895.00 iacwson a aaa 148, 286 4, 932. 51 
Pind ocknwntnouanismciddas 33, 840 8,973.00 || Marshall_............--.-.. 349, 000 104, 700. 00 
Blue Springs.........-... } 150,776 | 36,656. 40 Moarceline......-...-<<.<< 284, 212 85, 263. 60 
COIL. «ici saeunaie tamniel 216,000 | 59, 670.00 ce 59, 000 16, 713. 00 
RIWNONs. Seow ck cw cckal 523, 860 | 139,096.66 || Humansville----.._.-.---- 169, 000 4, 770. 00 
Hornersville_........-....- ! 37, 751 10; 600 90:5): Tea peE.. 2... Ss. dene 160, 000 37, 858. 20 
RSME os Lc 45,000 | 13, 500, 00 | 

| 


State allotment gattraceiphe  ounwdie be inn sedans ieee ccceaamdoueeatentndamnaatied wee $1, 059, 775. 00 
Grant funds obligated _........._- le conta ‘pSdddicd witnk binteubde tidinatinl pnciinds dl 1, 040, 729. 46 


ODIO 5 ~ cisiedn shtdint diiihanncidenvtdédbdcndttshdathdsns chk ldtedtadeaedaee 19, 045. 54 


This clearly demonstrates that the program is stimulating the construction of 
sewage treatment plants for the smaller communities, which was the intent of 
Congress in enacting Public Law 660. 

In the past, municipal officers of small communities have realized that the 
financial burden for the construction of a comprehensive sewer system and 
sewage treatment plant would use all, or nearly all, of the available financial 
ability of the community. Therefore, many small communities have not con- 
structed much needed sewer systems and treatment plants. In the State of 
Missouri, the Federal grant has furnished the incentive needed to initiate an 
active construction program in these areas. 

The State of Missouri received $38,000 from the program grant funds last 
year, and this money has been instrumental in strengthening and improving the 
comprehensive water pollution control program at the State level. The coordi- 
nating program for the review of plans and specifications by the State stream 
pollution control engineers and the Federal water poll: tion control engineers 
has assisted in bringing together wider experience and better technical review 
of individual sewage treatment plant projects, and this in turn has brought about 
an improvement in the design prepared by the consulting engineers. These im- 
proved designs will also provide for more economical and better treatment plant 
operation in the future. 

I have been advised by the Public Health Service that they have made 344 
grants to communities throughout the United States totaling $28,053,000. The 
Public Health Service states that more than 80 percent of the projects approved 
are to benefit communities of 125,000 population or less. 

My State is cooperating with the Public Health Service in administering a 
water pollution control program which will protect and conserve not only the 
waters of Missouri, but also the interstate waters in which we have an interest. 
In addition, Missouri will receive many benefits from water pollution control im- 
provements in the upstream States on the Kansas, Missouri, and Mississippi 
Rivers. Likewise, the downstream States will benefit from the water pollution 
control activities in the State of Missouri. 

In view of the above facts, I strongly urge that this committee report favor- 
ably on the $3 million program grants, the $50 million construction grant funds, 


and the $3,500,000 requested for administering this much-needed water-conservn 
tion program. 
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CONSERVATION FEDERATION OF MISSOURI 


RESOLUTION No. 13 


Whereas the United States Senate subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, is currently conducting hearings on H. R. 
6287, appropriating funds to the Public Health Service for water pollution 
control; and 


Whereas the water pollution control program would be hamstrung without 
the full amount appropriated which has been budgeted: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Conservation Federation of Missouri in annual meeting as- 
sembled in the city of Kansas City this 28th day of April 1957, That we do hereby 
urge and request the aforesaid subcommittee to give an early and favorable 
report upon this appropriation ; and be it further 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be provided by the executive secretary 
of the federation to the secretary of the National Wildlife Federation, to Senator 
Lister Hill, chairman of the Senate subcommittee and to the Missouri delegation 
in the United States Senate. 


Senator Hiix. Senator Hennings has also written a letter to me 
with regard to the water-pollution program, attaching thereto a letter 
from the Honorable Robert P. Weatherford, Jr., mayor of Independ- 
ence, Mo., and also a statement by Mr. Weatherford on the same 
subject, which will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letters and statement referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 6, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR LISTER: I should like to transmit the enclosed statement from the Honor- 
able Robert P. Weatherford, Jr., mayor of Independence, Mo., for inclusion in the 
record of the hearing by your Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Tuesday, 
May 7. Mayor Weatherford, as you know, is this year the chairman of the water 
pollution control committee of the American Municipal Association, and in this 
capacity is urging the retention of the $50 million appropriation for water pollu- 
tion grants and aid contained in H. R. 6287, the 1958 appropriations bill for the 
Departments of Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

May I say that I heartily endorse Mayor Weatherford’s statement. I would 
consider it a personal favor, if you would have this statement read into the record 
so that all of the members of the committee may have the benefit of the thoughts 
expressed on this vital matter affecting the health and welfare of our citizens. I 
cannot urge too strongly that your committee support the full amount contained 
in this appropriation for continuing Federal aid to municipalities for sewage- 
treatment plants. Pollution of our streams is fast becoming a national public 
health problem of critical proportions. Congress recognized this danger when it 
passed H. R. 9580 in the last session to provide for Federal technical services and 
financial aid to State and interstate agencies in connection with the prevention 
and control of water pollution. Certainly, there can be no saving which is at 
the expense of the health and welfare of our people. 

With warmest regards to you, as always, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


Tne Ciry OF INDEPENDENCE, Mo., 
May 3, 1957. 


Senator THoMaAs C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senator From Missouri, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: Mr. Patrick Healy of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation advised this writer that 10 minutes would be allowed by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations on Tuesday, May 7, relative to the $50 million appro- 
priation on water-pollution grants and aid. 
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It was Mr. Healy’s and my personal opinion that my coming to Washington 
would not be justified for a 10-minute interview with Senator Lister Hill’s sub- 
committee. 

I am taking the liberty of requesting that you hand this epistle to Senator Hill 
and ask him to place it on the record. As you know, I am this year the chairman 
of the water pollution control committee of the American Municipal Association 
and have appeared before the House committee previously in Washington relative 
to the original H. R. 9540. 

Tell Senator Hill that I shall always be personally grateful to him for the 
luncheon we had one day and for the splendid visit it was my privilege to have 
with. that esteemed gentleman from Alabama. Also tell Senator Hill that I am 
one of his strongest admirers along with my fellow townsman, President Truman, 
and that this communication is my sincere and honest opinion and is not just 
another routine letter of appeal. 

I am sorry to impose upon you with your busy schedule but will be grateful 
to you if you will see that the Senator receives this statement, along with your 
approval of the matter. 

Kindest personal regards to you and your entire staff. 

Sincerely, 


R. P. WEATHERFORD, Jr., Mayor. 


THe Crry oF INDEPENDENCE, Mo., 


May 8, 1957. 
Senator Lister Hitt, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: We of the American 
Municipal Association, representing some 15,000 municipalities, are vitally con- 
cerned with and seriously recommend your consideration and approval of the 
pending appropriation for $50 million for water pollution control assistance to 
the municipalities of the United States. 

Water-pollution control is a national public health problem and is so desig- 
nated in the declaration of congressional policy passed at the last session under 
H. R. 9540 which states: 

“In connection with the exercise of jurisdiction over the waterways of the 
Nation and in consequence of the benefits resulting to public health and welfare 
by the prevention and control of water pollution, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect the primary respon- 
sibilities and rights of the States in preventing and controlling water pollution 
* * * and to provide Federal technical services and financial aid to State and 
interstate agencies in connection with the prevention and control of water pol- 
lution.” 

We of the American Municipal Association are faced with similar budget prob- 
lems as are the members of your committee—the only difference in our problems 
is the digits involved. It is thoroughly understood among the American cities 
that there is an economic retrenchment program stimulated by the citizens of this 
Nation, but there can be no compromise with public health and welfare where 
citizens are involved and it is in this field of stream pollution that the health of 
America’s major portion of population is involved. 

In certain sections of this Nation, the Federal Government through its Public 
Health Service has issued an ultimatum to abate stream pollution by 1959. 
Many American cities have engaged engineers under advanced planning grants 
and under their own resources where these funds are available to them to com- 
ply with the Government edict. 

The public officials of our member cities are sympathetic with your problems 
but we are watching with a keen eye the vital services and substantiating appro- 
priations and are heartily in accord with austerity where it does not affect the 
health and welfare of our people. 

Many cities and other governmental units affected by this problem of stream- 
pollution abatement, as laid down by the Congress and administered by the Public 
Health Service, are not in economic position to carry the full burden of a capital 
expenditure such as this imposes due to the necessity of direct tangible services 
on the home front to people residing in our jurisdiction. 

The American city gives more direct, tangible benefits to its people than any 
other level of government in the world and, of necessity, does more services for 
the small tax revenues than any other level of government. There isn’t an hour 

91359—57—_—_78 
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of the day or night when a citizen cannot look out his window and see something 
that his municipal government is doing for him. 

We carry the direct “grassroots” responsibility to our people. Sources of rev- 
enue are just not such that we can move upon the government ultimatum and, 
therefore it is necessary that we appeal to you of the Congress to approve this 
$50 million appropriation in order that the municipalities of this land may adhere 
to your policies to which we subscribe, but financial strangulation at this level 
needs relief and assistance from the Federal Government. 

This responsibility is clear cut. This is a joint matter of Federal and municipal 
cooperation. We are willing, at the municipal level to do our full share and 
appeal most humbly to your committee to approve this appropriation. As to us 
it places first things first, namely, the health and welfare of every American. 

Most grateful am I for this oportunity to present this paper to you and to the 
gentlemen of your committee. Pleading for your understanding; praying for the 
welfare of all Americans. 

Respectfully submitted. 
R. P. WEATHERFORD, Jr., 
Chairman, Water Pollution Control Committee of American Municipal 
Association. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Hrrx. [also have a letter from Senator Cooper in support of 
the water-pollution program, quoting a statement by Mr. Laban P. 
Jackson, commissioner of conservation and chairman of the Kentucky 
Water Pollution Control Commission. Senator Cooper’s letter will 
appear in the record at this point. 

(Senator Cooper’s letter follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Following is a statement telephoned by Mr. Laban P. Jackson, 
commissioner of conservation and chairman of the Kentucky Water Pollution 
Control Commission, which I would appreciate your including—if it is possible— 
in the subcommittee’s record: 

“My name is Laban P. Jackson, commissioner of conservation and chairman of 
the Kentucky Water Pollution Control Commission. 

“Gentlemen, these two agencies have the responsibility of providing clean, 
healthful water for human consumption, industrial use, and recreation. 

“Tt would be extremely shortsighted to consider reducing the appropriation 
on Public Law 600. Rather, considering the good that has been done in its short 
existence, the appropriation should be increased. 

“The Commonwealth of Kentucky heartily endorses this law and will fight 
to maintain it and its effectiveness.” 

Your consideration of Mr. Jackson’s statement in effecting a favorable deter- 
mination of the appropriation will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR KERR 


Senator Hiri. Senator Kerr has forwarded to me a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Morrison B. Cunningham, director of public works, city 
of Oklahoma City, regarding the water pollution control program. 
Senator Kerr’s letter along with Mr. Cunningham’s will appear in the 
record at this point. 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., April 19, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Lister: Attached hereto is a letter, addressed to me, from Mr. Morrison 
B,. Cunningham, director of public works, city of Oklahoma City. 

In addition, Mr. Cunningham is on the Governor’s Water Advisory Committee 
and is a past president of the American Water Works Association. He is pres- 
ently serving as a civilian member of the President’s Pollution Control Board. 
Therefore, he has a fine background in connection with matters relating to the 
operation of the pollution control legislation. 

I would appreciate your making his statement a part of your records. I am 
sure that you will find therein valuable information for your consideration in 
connection with appropriations for pollution control under the Public Health 
Service. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert S. Kerr. 


THE Crry oF OKLAHOMA City, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aprii 15, 1957. 
Senator Rosert S. Kerr, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KERR: Public Law 660 which was passed by the last session of 
Congress provides for a program on pollution control, which, in my opinion, can 
be a great contribution to the people of the United States if adequate funds 
support the program. I certainly appreciated your support last year in getting 
this bill passed by Congress, and I know you are familiar with the progress 
which can be made in pollution abatement. 

As you know, the bill provides one of the finest approaches to helping solve 
some of the pollution problems—for example—research. Many of the problems 
on pollution can only be studied by research. The bill also provides for the col- 
lection of basic data. This, of course, is important, for we know that a great 
deal of information has been made available by the various Federal, State, and 
city agencies; however, it is next to impossible at the present time to get in- 
formation, because in many cases it has not been assembled as required under 
Public Law 660. 

Even some of the streams in Oklahoma, having high chlorides, would more 
than likely not have as their origin oilfields altogether, because we might find 
some natural chlorides coming from soils. 

The bill also provides that the Public Health Service assist the States on 
pollution control problems, and this has been and will continue to be of great 
assistance, and offers great possibilities for the States to do a better job on 
pollution control, by having the assistance and benefit of experience of the 
Publie Health Service. 

Adequate financing to provide for the administration of the work under Public 
Law 660 is also of great importance. Also grants to the States to encourage con- 
struction. As long as this program has been started, and for the most part 
allocations for 1 year have been made, if the funds are now eliminated, or 
greatly reduced, it would, in my opinion, set the program back a good many 
years. As long as the Surgeon General, Public Health Service, is charged with 
the administration of this, it will be dependent upon Congress making the ap- 
propriation as recommended by the Budget Bureau. 

Pollution control—not only in Oklahoma, but in almost every area of the 
United States—should be continued, to make progress in making more water 
available for use and reuse—and is worthy of our careful consideration. I hope 


you can support the Public Health Service budget request for this important 
work. 
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I want you to know we greatly appreciate the interest and assistance you have 
given to the development of our water resources—in all phases. This benefits 
not only the State of Oklahoma, but certainly will have far-reaching effect 
throughout the United States. 

With every good wish for your continued success, 

Cordially yours, 
MorRRISON B. CUNNINGHAM, 
Director of Public Works, City of Oklahoma City. 


LETTER FROM RALPH E. FUHRMAN 


Senator Hi. I also have a letter here from Mr. Ralph E. Fuhr- 
man, executive secretary, Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Associations, regarding the waste treatment construction program 
which will be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


FEDERATION OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTES ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This brief statement is submitted on behalf of the Fed- 
eration of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations, the single professional 
and technical organization wholly concerned with the abatement of stream pollu- 
tion throughout the United States. The federation is made up of State and 
regional organizations who have the common aim of conserving our waters 
through proper treatment of municipal and industrial wastes. 

Our member associations in the United States and possessions number 32, with 
an individual membership of over 6,000, while readers of the federation’s technical 
monthly journal, Sewage and Industrial Wastes, exceed 8,000. The individuals 
affiliated represent the frontline of those concerned with the design, construction, 
and operation of waste-treatment works in this country. 

Surely other statements have placed before you the magnitude of this waste- 
treatment problem. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that problems are being 
created constantly by continued industrial expansion and the accompanying urban 
development. These increases are not only quantitative but, unfortunately, they 
are in the technical complexity of wastes and combinations of wastes. 

The only known answer to the problem is technical research. In recent years, 
the Public Health Service has taken a leading role in the direct performance of 
research work in the field and has fostered much outside work through its grants. 
A vigorous continuation and extension of this work will conform to the water 
resources conservation policy of the Federal Government. It will continue the 
advancement of needed technical knowledge in the wastes-disposal field with 
actual stream-pollution abatement as its ultimate objective. 

For these reasons, the Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tions urges your committee to approve the modest appropriations requested for 
research in water-pollution activities and as authorized by Public Law 660, 84th 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RALPH EB. FUHRMAN, 
Evecutive Secretary. 
LETTER FROM JOHN T. KELLY 


Senator Hitz. Mr. John T. Kelly, secretary, Cook County council, 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s s ‘Clubs, Chicago, has written to me 
in support of the water-pollution program. Mr. Kelly’s letter will 
appear in the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 
Cook County CoUNCIL, 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, 
Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1957. 
Re water pollution control. 
Senator Lister HI.1, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Hitt: Our organization desires to go on record with your 
committee as being in favor of the passage of the above bill including the follow- 
ing amounts of money : $50 million for sewage-treatment grants to municipalities ; 
$3 million for program grants to States; $3.6 million for research, technical as- 
sistance, and enforcement. 

We believe that it is not economy to permit the continued waste of water. 

We have advised Senators Douglas and Dirksen of Illinois that we favor 
approval of the amounts of money as stated above in this bill. 

We ask that your committee schedule hearings on this bill in the immediate 
future, and that our recommendation be made a part of the record of the 
hearings. 

Will your committee please acknowledge receipt of this recommendation? 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN T. KEtty, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD 


Senator Timi. Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America, has forwarded a statement to me regard- 
ing the water-pollution-control program which he requests be included 
in the record. Mr. Penfold’s letter and statement will appear in the 
record at this point. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


Tue IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Denver, Colo., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Drar SENATOR HILL: I regret that it is not possible for me to appear before 
your committee in person to point out the deep concern of the Izaak Walton 
League of America that the Federal pollution control program be continued as 
provided in Public Law 60 of the 84th Congress. 

I am attaching a brief statement on the subject. We would appreciate your 
bringing this to the attention of the members of your committee and that it be 
made a part of the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W.PENFOLD, Conservation Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., IN RESPECT TO 
FEDERAL POLLUTION CONTROL AND 1958 APPROPRIATIONS, H. R. 6287 


Gentlemen, the Izaak Walton League of America is a broad-gage citizen 
organization dedicated to the conservation and wise use of our God-given natural 
resources. Of the basic resources water is fast becoming the one which may 
most limit our economic growth’and our cultural development. Whether in the 
arid and semiarid West or in the more abundantly supplied regions of the Nation, 
all Americans are facing water shortages to a greater or lesser extent. This is 
a trend which will accelerate even faster than our population increases. We 
cannot afford the waste of any water and surely of all wastes, that due to pollu- 
tion is clearly insupportable. 
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The Izaak Walton League throughout its 35-year history has been a stanch 
advocate of clean waters and a vigorous opponent of man-caused pollution. The 
league has consistently stimulated, promoted, and supported pollution abatement 
and prevention programs at local, State, and National levels. It supported 
Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress and continues this support. 

Last week at its 35th annual convention, held in Washington, D. C., the hun- 
dreds of delegates from all parts of the Nation reaffirmed their support of the 
program in a resoluticu as follows: 


Resolution No. 8—Pollution Control Funds 


Whereas the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., has, throughout its history, 
consistently supported and promoted sound antipollution programs and legislation 
at all levels of government ; 

And our rapidly increasing population, as well as expansion of industry and 
all other human activity, is aggravating the pollution problem at alarming rate, 
requiring accelerated rather than diminished pollution abatement efforts, and 
on nationwide scope: 

And the Izaak Walton League of America, Inec., strongly supported the 
pollution-control program adopted by the United States Congress in 1956 as 
Public Law 660: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., in its 35th annual 
convention assembled this 6th day of April 1957 in Washington, D. C.— 

That we strongly recommend to the Congress of the United States of America 
the continuance, both in function and intent, of the provisions of Public 
Law 660, 

And the provision of adequate funds to accomplish this purpose: and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That the national president of the Izank Walton League of America, 
Inc., appoint, within 30 days after the close of this convention, a committee to 
take all practical steps necessary to implement this resolution and to bring 
it to the attention of all persons and groups important to affirmative action upon 
its provisions, said committee to report at the 1958 national convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., or before, as required. 

It seems clear to us that the grants-in-aid program, the $50 million per year 
for 10 years, has not only been of material assistance to communities, but, even 
more important, has stimulated local pollution-control programs which other- 
wise might not have been initiated for many years. The complete essentiality 
of this cannot be overemphasized. 

The progress that has been made in less than a year, actually but 5 months, is 
most encouraging. Over 225 projects approved totaling $80 million in costs 
of which $60 million have been locally financed. <A good start. 

More meaningful to me, however, are the details of the progress in my home 
State of Colorado and our neighboring Mountain States with the problems of 
which I am personally most familiar—Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. The record is good. 

1. Twenty-one projects approved totaling $7,064,624 of which $5,398,811 is 
locally financed, $1,665,813 of Federal aid. 

2. Eleven more project applications are being processed in the regional offices 
of the USPHS—totaling $2,310.700 of which $1,608,978 would be locally financed, 
$701,722 of Federal aid. 

83. More significant—an additional 33 project applications are heing processed 
in the several State agencies—totaling $12,888,797 of which $10,586,516 would 
be locally financed, $2,302,281 of Federal aid. 

4. The proportions of the nroblem are illustrated bv the firm report of 71 

additional projects now in various stages of preparation and not vet in formal 
application status. These total $24,915,780 of which $21,162,106 would be locally 
financed. $3,753,674 in Federal aid. 
5. These nroiects and programs stimulated so far, present a total of approved 
projects and a backlog of projects which would require the full six-State share of 
the annual $50 million appropriations anthorized by Public Law 660, for nearly 
3 vears. 

To nut it simply: we must get our water sunnlies in shane to meet the impact 
of 224 million citizens in 1975 and likely 300 million by the vear 2000. They will 
all need clean water for culinary, industrial, and agricultural purposes and for 
recreation, just as we do. There will not be the same per capita supply for 
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them, however, hence it is our duty at least to assure them that their smaller 
share is entirely usable. A fully implemented program under Public Law 660 
is an important step toward providing that assurance. 

The Izaak Walton League respectifully urges that your committee and the 
Senate confirm the favorable action already taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR KUCHEL 


Senator Hiti. Senator Kuchel has written to me in support of the 
air pollution research program of the Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Public Health Service. Senator Kuchel’s letter will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 17, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Appropriations, on Departments of Labor and 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hit: I have just learned that the subcommittee is expediting 
its hearings on appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and already has taken testimony about items for the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, United States Public Health Service. 

Inasmuch as the House allowed an amount which will permit a rounded, bal- 
anced program, I previously had not intended to make any personal appearance 
in connection with an item in which I am deeply interested, the amount for air- 
pollution research as authorized by Public Law 159, which I had the privilege 
of introducing in the 84th Congress. 

However, I do wish to register my hope that the Senate subcommittee will 
agree that this activity is highly important to the health, safety, and happiness 
of tremendous numbers of Americans and that the amount of $4 million carried 
in the bill as passed by the House will be approved by your subcommittee. 

The subcommittee possibly has learned that the seriousness of air pollution in 
California has led to creation of additional regional pollution-control districts and 
adoption of more stringent regulations and codes to reduce contamination of the 
atmosphere in some of our largest cities and most highly industrialized areas. 
The effective date of new controls already has been set in the San Francisco 
Bay area and Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

The imposittion of tighter controls emphasizes the importance of continuing re- 
search in the most vigorous manner practicable. In order that local agencies 
can be certain they are attacking the major causes of air pollution, it is impera- 
tive that all avenues of investigation, research, and experimentation be followed 
speedily and aggressively. The $4 million Federal appropriation, while not 
adequate to carry on all programed projects, will assist greatly in exploring some 
of the fields which need earliest attention. 

I am sure the subcommittee appreciates that air pollution is due to many 
factors and that these often vary from area to area. Among them are the 
topography, the peculiar weather and meterological conditions, the character 
of industry and its location or concentration, the volume of traffic, the kind and 
distribution of housing, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that research projects such as have been initiated 
with Federal funds offer a hope of ascertaining facts and demonstrating theories 
which will have wide application. As an illustration, the United States Bureau 
of Mines, which is working with funds allotted by the United States Publie 
Health Service under Public Law 159, recently announced it will begin tests of a 
process and idea believed likely to reduce air pollution as a result of discharges 
from automobile exhausts. The “soft fuel’ investigation obviously should be 
most thorough and conducted by the most competent agency, because of the 
possible far-reaching results of findings about changes in gasoline or in con- 
struction and operation of motor vehicles. 

The importance of Federal participation in this attack is further indicated by 
recent disclosure that effects of pollution are causing agricultural crop damage 
greater than previously suspected. I have noted a recent report that the menace 
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is spreading into fringe rural areas. The California State department of public 
health just revealed damage in 13 county areas surrounding metropolitan centers 
in our State and listed 44 separate crops which suffered, including such com- 
monly grown varieties as alfalfa, grapes, and lettuce. The implications of these 
facts are ominous and suggest that research must be pursued on a broad front. 

In many ways, I should like to see the Federal activities broadened and the 
program move faster. There is, however, a limit to the ability of the Government 
to finance such programs. Also, I am told there is a definite shortage of per- 
sonnel to carry on different technical and scientific projects. The $4 million item 
in the bill before your committee will permit progress and effective employment 
of trained scientists on the staffs of several Federal agencies. 

Smog has been plaguing the people of the Los Angeles area for approximately 
15 years and no longer is a topic for joking. Public and private agencies in 
California are spending large sums annually to end this menace. It also has 
become a problem of increasingly serious proportions in many other communities 
across the Nation. 

The Federal Government appears best situated to tie together efforts to identify 
sources and causes of air pollution and to provide guidance toward methods of 
reducing and—TI trust—ultimately eliminating this curse. The problem is not 
simple to solve and every bit of assistance which Federal agencies can render 
will be very much in the public interest. 

I sincerely trust that the subcommittee will concur in providing the $4 million 
now carried in the bill to finance air-pollution research in fiscal year 1958. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 


Tuomas H. KuUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 
Senator Hix. The committee will now stand in recess until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p.m., Tuesday, May 7, 1957, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 8, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill and Hayden. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELLEN WINSTON, PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, president of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. We will be "lighted to have you come around and have a 
seat right here. Have you filed your statement with the committee, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes, Senator. I filed a statement with the committee, 
so I would like to speak very briefly with regard to the main points. 

Senator Hix. All right. Go right ahead, Doctor. Please proceed 
in your own way. 

Dr. Wixsron. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
the committee today. I represent the American Public W elfare Asso- 
ciation, as you know. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. I am also commissioner of public welfare in North 
Carolina. 

ADMINSTRATIVE DUTIES UNDER NEW AMENDMENTS 


We in public welfare were, of course, greatly pleased over the 
Senate amendments to the Social Security Act in 1956. We are also 
aware of the fact that they gave us added responsibilities. You, 
through those amendments, emphasized the importance of self-sup- 
port and self-care, the strengthening of family life with regard to the 
aid to dependent children program, and the importance of medical 
care for the about 5 million needy people who receive public assistance. 

Well, we are concerned how we continue to administer public wel- 
fare at the highest possible level and also absorb these expanding re- 
sponsibilities. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Now, this morning I have testimony that develops four points. 
The first of these has to do with child welfare services. This, of 
course, is a program that is very close to the hearts of all of us because 
it involves the welfare really of all of the children. 

We are pleased that the House of Representatives has increased the 
appropriation to $10 million per year. We are quite well aware of 
the fact though that the authorization has now been raised to $12 
million. 


Senator Hitx. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. With the growing number of children, with the in- 
creased costs of administration regardless of what the program is, we 
need that full authorization. 

We have many people in this country who are concerned about chil- 
dren with particular types of needs. You have hearings going on 
here in the Senate now. We recognize the fact that we must have 
strong basic services for children, that unless you have a firm foun- 
dation these specialized programs really do not bring us a full return. 

So we are very hopeful that the Senate will be able to increase the 
amount to the full authorization of $12 million. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Then, the second area in which we are particularly interested 1s 
that of administrative cost. For 22 years, as you know, we have had 
a very fine Federal and State relationship in the area of administration 
of public assistance. The way the Social Security Act was originally 
drafted, the States have general control over the level of administra- 
tion. We know when we make up our budgets that we will get 50 
percent matching of public assistance. But with the ceiling that has 
been written into the appropriations bill in the House, we have a 
negation of that longstanding arrangement. I know that you are 
thoroughly familiar with the problem it creates for us. 

Senator Hint. We had a big fight over it in the deficiency bill. 

Dr. Winston. We are aware of your leadership and how much we 
owe you in the fact that we were not cut right here at the end of the 
fiscal year. Of course, the problem is the same before us now except 
that it is for a longer period of time. 

Senator Hint. It will be for the whole fiscal year. 

Dr. Winston. It would be for the biennium with regard to many 
of us. 

Senator Hinz. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Winston. We have submitted our budgets to our general as- 
semblies, and we are extremely concerned over what the implications 
would be. 

QUESTIONS OF FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Of course, I do not need to tell you it is not only a matter of the 
dollars, it is a matter of the whole principle of Federal-State rela- 
tionships, of using the appropriations bill to violate the basic law as 
we interpret it in the Social Secur ity Act. 

It would also inevitably mean more Federal control over the level 
of public welfare administration. The States that you and I repre- 
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sent believe in States rights. This would mean that we would have a 
ceiling set on our State appropriation instead of being relatively in 
control of it, and in the locally administered States it would move 
right down. So in my State, for example, we would have to say to 
counties: “You can have so much Federal money,” which in turn will 
affect their level. 

The way it is now we build up from the bottom with the individual 
counties making the determination knowing that they can expect a 
certain percentage of funds on whatever budget they set up. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. So that is a very fundamental problem for all of us. 


FUNDS FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


We are concerned too, about two of the major amendments in 1956, 
namely, funds for training and funds for research, and I would like 
to just run through a minute that particular problem for you. 

Senator Hiix. Sure. 

Dr. Winston. In the public assistance field, we get the worst prob- 
lems, the most difficult problems in the community. Again and again 
we have people coming to us, as I had a child just last week who ‘had 
made the rounds of every other agency and then finally that child 
is brought to public welfare. 


NEED FOR TRAINED WORKERS 


It takes a great deal of skill to work with these cases. We have not 
been able to recruit trained workers. We have not been able to send 
our workers to school as we should. With the seriousness of the 
problems with which we deal, with the emphasis in the 1956 amend- 
ments on a constructive approach to public assistance, certainly we 
need competent people to handle the matter. 

Again I know that you are thoroughly familiar with it, but I am 
also concerned about what seems to be an inconsistency in the present 
appropriations bill. Now, there are funds in that bill for training 
personnel for vocational rehabilitation. We have long had funds that 
could be used for training in the public health field and in mental 
health. Well, surely those of us who are dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems need some funds for training, too, so that we may 
have well-qualified workers. 

We hope very much the Senate will put the $214 million the ad- 
eae has requested back into the bill. That, of course, is 

‘eally a compromise fund on the part of the administration. We are 
oa tr ying to do something very large to begin with but to get a geod, 
stable foundation. 

Senator Hitt. Well, the Bureau recommended that two and a half 
million ? 

Dr. Winston. Yes, the Bureau and the President made that rec- 
ommendation. 

RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The fourth area in which we are interested is that of research and 
demonstration projects. Now, the Department has recommended 
there $2,080,000 for the first year, which again is a modest figure in 
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this field. We are concerned about dependency. We are concerned 
why we have continuing need on such a large scale in our present- 
day economy. But we need to make studies. We need to learn more 
about it. 

We have the example of the tremendous progress that has been 
made through the National Institutes of Health. In comparison we 
are asking for very little money. But we are sure that we could make 
signific ant progress if we had some funds for research that we could, 
through knowing more about why we have those problems, do a better 
job of coping w ith them. 

We are hopeful again that the funds requested by the Department 
will be restored to the bill by this committee. 

Senator Hinz. Of these items, do you recall how many of them were 
stricken out by the House itself or stricken down ? 


HOUSE ACTION 


Dr. Winston. Yes, sir. Well, what happened is that items were 
stricken out in the full appropriations subcommittee. 

Senator Hix. Yes, that is right. 

Dr. Winston. You see, the subcommittee had recommended both 
the research funds and the training funds, and I believe those were 
stricken out in the full Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Hitz. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. Then you may recall that the request for the training 
funds was brought up on the floor of the House by Representative 
Cooley of North Carolina—— 

Senator Hit. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. But was not restored. 

With regard to funds for administration, the amount is the original 
amount which the Department placed in the bill knowing that there 
would have to be a deficiency next spring as we have always had. The 
problem there, you see, is the limiting proviso— 

Senator Hitz. Yes. 

Dr. Winston. That there could not be a deficiency. 

With regard to the child-welfare services funds, of course, the 
amount has remained fixed. It is only the difference between the 
amount in the bill and what the authorization is in the law. 

Senator Hint. Yes. Well, Doctor, we certainly thank you very much 
for coming here and bringing us this very splendid and helpful 
testimony. 

Dr. Winston. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. We are delighted to have had you. 

Dr. Winston. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Senator Hiiu. We are thoroughly delighted. 

(Dr. Winston’s prepared statement follows : ) 


STATEMENT BY ELLEN WINSTON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCTATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you to testify with respect to the 1958 appropriations for public 
assistance and child welfare contained in H. R. G287. I am the commissioner 
of public welfare of North Carolina and also the president of the American Public 
Welfare Association, which association I represent here today. 
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The American Public Welfare Association is a national nonpartisan organi- 
zation of local and State public-welfare departments and of individuals engaged 
in public welfare at all levels of government. Its membership includes State 
and local welfare administrators, board members, and welfare workers from every 
jurisdiction. Within the association are a number of national councils including 
a council representing all State administrators of public welfare, a council of 
local administrators of public welfare, a council of members of State and local 
boards of public welfare, and a council of child-welfare directors. We have six 
regional conferences each year and a nationwide meeting in alternate years at 
which we discuss current issues in public welfare and obtain the views of the 
membership. As a result of these discussions the board of directors, representing 
all parts of the country, adopts officials policy positions on issues of current sig- 
nificance for public welfare. 

The agencies and individuals making up the membership of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association are charged with the responsibility for administering the 
various assistance and service programs in public welfare under the several 
titles of the Social Security Act. We are the people who have the responsibility 
for day-to-day administration of the programs for the needy aged, the needy blind, 
the needy disabled, needy dependent children, and child welfare. 

Through our organization, we work toward constructive ways to help restore 
as many persons as possible in the public-assistance caseload to self-care und self- 
support. We seek through protective, preventive, and rehabilitative services to 
help solve the problems of children and families who request the services of 
public-welfare departments. We are constantly seeking ways to make our serv- 
ices more effective and to improve the caliber of administration in public-welfare 
programs. We have been in the forefront of those groups which have advocated 
broadening and strengthening our existing social-insurance programs. We believe 
that the Congress should take further action to improve the social-insnurance pro- 
gram and thus further to reduce financial dependency. 

Last year the American Public Welfare Association supported the amendments 
reported out by the Senate Committee on Finance to strengthen public-assistance 
programs by authorizing specific use of administrative funds for services designed 
to help maintain and strengthen family life and to help restore persons to self- 
support and self-care. These provisions were incorporated in the social security 
amendments of 1956. 

We have endorsed measures for expanding rehabilitative and preventive serv- 
ices and for research with respect to the causes of dependency and more effective 
means of dealing with dependency. We believe that both the taxpayers of this 
Nation and the recipients of public assistance and other public-welfare services 
have a right to expect leadership from our membership in the efficient and humane 
administration of the broad range of public-welfare services for which we have 
legal responsibility. We are constantly seeking ways to improve the «dministra- 
tion and the efficiency of these programs. 


CHILD-WELFARE FUNDS 


We endorse the $10 million included in the appropriation bill for child-welfare 
services. We should like to point out, however, the Social Security Act au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $12 million annually by virtue of an amendment un- 
animously adopted on the floor of the Senate in 1956. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association, on the basis of its knowledge of child welfare conditions through- 
out the country, believes the full $12 million is needed for fiscal 1958 in view of 
the increased numbers of children and the rising price level. We need to be 
able to provide specialized care as needed to children who are not developing 
normally whether it be physically, mentally, or emotionally. We are concerned 
about greater protection for children who become available for adoption. We 
know that it is economically sounder in terms both of dollars and cents and of 
the welfare of children to provide basic services needed by children so that they 
will not get into trouble and come before the courts as delinquents. We know 
that we need far sounder planning so that we may provide the particular type 
of care which a given child needs at a given time, whether it be within his own 
home, within a good foster home, or within a carefully selected institutional set- 
ting. These are essential if the welfare of children is to be protected. Amounts 
of money involved in child welfare services are of small account in relation to 


the total Federal budget. In terms of the welfare of children, they are of in 
estimable importance. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


The appropriation bill, as passed by the House of Representatives, contains a 
fixed dollar limitation of $103 million for State and local administrative and 
service costs in carrying out the public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act for fiscal 1958. This limiting provision is usually referred to as a closed-end 
appropriation in contrast to the open-end authorization provided in the basic 
statute. Our association is strongly opposed to this limitation, which is con- 
trary to the basic statute, and we urge that it be stricken from the bill. 

The American Public Welfare Association has gone on record in opposition to 
any type of closed-end appropriation for public assistance administration in the 
Federal appropriations bill whether it be in dollars or in terms of a percentage 
of payments. The most recent policy statement on this point, adopted by the 
board of directors on November 30, 1956, reads as follows: 

“The continuation of a Federal open-end appropriation is essential to a sound 
State-Federal fiscal partnership in the field of public assistance. Since it is not 
possible to predict accurately the incidence and areas of need, flexibility is nec- 
essary in financing public assistance programs.” 

We believe that a closed-end appropriation is directly contrary to the basic 
long-range policy Congress wrote into the Social Security Act. We believe that 
it is not in accord with sound Federal-State relationships for the Congress to 
change the regulations under which we operate in the varicus jurisdictions just 
before the new fiscal year. Most State legislatures will have adjourned by the 
time the appropriation bill becomes law. Estimates by these States of their 
needs for State and local administrative funds for the coming fiscal year, and in 
many instances for the coming biennium, have been based upon continuation of 
the basic Federal statute which provides for 50-50 matching of administrative 
costs. Should there be any change in Federal participation in administrative 
costs for public assistance, we believe that such change should be written into the 
basic law after thorough study through the regular legislative committees. This 
has been the policy of the Congress on all other public assistance requirements 
affecting the States. Splendid Federal-State cooperation and mutual confidence 
in the administration of public assistance programs have been built up during 
the past 22 years by strict adherence to the legal and moral responsibilities of 
both levels of government. A unilateral change may seriously impair this rela- 
tionship. 

In our opinion the recent action by the House of Representatives is inconsistent 
with the objectives of the social security amendments of 1956. As pointed out 
earlier there amendments authorized States to use administrative funds for an 
expanded program of services directed toward self-support, self-care, and main- 
taining and preserving family life. Furthermore, the 1956 amendments authorize 
Federal funds for medical care, as required, to 5 million needy persons. These 
amendments become effective on July 1. But in the appropriation bill, as passed 
by the House, on the very day that the States begin to carry out these new and 
heavy responsibilities, administrative and service funds to do the job are to be 
reduced. We subscribe fully to the statement by Secretary Folsom that “it would 
be false economy to hold down administrative expenses which hold the promise 
of keeping ineligibles off the public assistance rolls and assisting others to become 
self-sufficient.” 

We request your support for the continuation of the open-end policy in admin- 
istrative funds in the present law. We know that there is room for improvement 
in the administration of public assistance just as there is in any governmental 
program. We do know, however, that as long as the States and localities are 
paying one-half of the total cost of administration and service for these programs 
we have built-in protection for Federal funds. State and local appropriations are 
closely scrutinized by the appropriating bodies. We believe that the partnership 
principle set up in the law should be carried out without other arbitrary limita- 
tions. 

Any abrupt change may adversely affect the welfare of the 5 million persons 
receiving public assistance. With the rising cost of administration of all govern- 
mental programs due to factors beyond our control and with the increased legisla- 
tive responsibilities to be assumed as of July 1, 1957, any limitation at this time 
will work hardships in most if not all States. Staffs will have to be reduced. 
Visiting services to clients will have to be curtailed with little possibility of ex- 
panding services as provided so clearly in the 1956 amendments. The adequacy 
of investigations with regard to financial need will be affected, an mmsound busi- 
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ness proposition. In fact the administration of the public assistance programs 
can only be jeopardized by such a restrictive step. 

The administration of public assistance as provided for in the basic act makes 
it possible for the individual States to determine the levels at which they wish 
to operate the several programs. In other words the State itself makes the 
decision with regard to the efficiency and effectiveness of its administration with 
the knowledge that the Federal Government will match State funds dollar for 
dollar. Should there be a ceiling placed upon the Federal appropriation for 
administrative purposes, it will mean that the Federal Government will tell each 
State how much money it may have for this purpose. This in turn means the 
injection of Federal controls around the State’s administration. There is much 
sentiment throughout the country against the imposition of additional Federal 
controls with respect to State government. We urge that you not incorporate 
through the imposition of the limitation as passed by the House a further con- 
trol from the Federal level upon the operation of our programs. 

For those States which have local administration of public assistance and 
which have a sizable contribution toward local administration from city and 
county governments, a Federal ceiling will in turn make it necessary for the 
States to impose ceilings upon the counties. In other words this matter of con- 
trol would mean not only more Federal control of State operations but inevitably 
more State control of locai operations. Thus the philosophy of government and 
the principles involved are found to be of as much or more significance than the 
question of the actual amount of money. In reviewing the total situation and 
the grave problems inherent in any change at this time for the States, we 
recommend that you retain the flexibility so wisely incorporated in the basic law, 
a flexibility which has been tested by 22 years of experience. 


TRAINING FUNDS 


The American Public Welfare Association urges restoration of the $214 million 
requested by the President and the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for 1958 to increase and improve the supply of professionally trained welfare 
personnel. The shortage of trained workers is serious. If the number and 
quality of trained personnel can be increased, we shall be in a far sounder posi- 
tion to help more recipients of public assistance to help themselves through be- 
coming able to take care of themselves, or to become self-supporting, or to 
strengthen family life. 

The problems involved in obtaining and retaining adequately trained person- 
nel for the administration of public assistance programs is becoming more acute 
every day. The competition for personnel trained primarily in the social work 
field from business and from private agencies is serious. Our personnel carry 
heavy responsibilities. Individual workers in some States have a caseload which 
involves payments of over $100,000 per year. We need well-qualified workers to 
earry this kind of responsibility, responsibility not only for the proper determina- 
tion of the recipients of such large sums of money but also responsibility to help 
those recipients help themselves. 

In 1954, because of the high turnover rate, about one-fourth of all persons in 
publi¢ assistance social work positions were new to their jobs. Their education- 
al qualifications were slightly lower than those of the workers who had left. 
The same situation persists today. And the educational qualifications of prac- 
tically all of the workers are lower than is sound in order to do the most effective 
job. We need better trained personnel in our programs. The States are eager 
to put into operation the 1956 authorization for the training of public assistance 
workers. 

The Congress has made available substantial amounts for training in the public 
health field, in the mental health field, and in vocational rehabilitation over a 
period of several years and such provisions are retained in H. R. 6287. It ap- 
pears time that the fundamental services available through public welfare should 
also be strengthened through the provision of funds for staff training. The most 
serious problems of individuals and families in the community come eventually 
to the public welfare department. We need trained personnel fully to understand 
the needs of those individuals and families and then to work with them in terms 
of providing resources to help meet their needs and in turn to provide services 
as constructively as possible. For these reasons we urge you to include the $2%4 
million appropriation for training of public assistance workers in the bill now 
under consideration. 
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RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act authorize $5 million for co- 
operative research and demonstration projects to learn more about the causes of 
dependency and to find more effective means of dealing with this problem. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare requested $2,080,000 for the im- 
plementation of these areas during the first year of operation. Our association 
believes that this is a far-reaching and significant approach to the whole prob- 
lem of dependency in our society. 

As administrators we constantly find ourselves faced with questions to which 
we do not know the full answers. If we knew more about why families break 
down, why some children become delinquent, how better to motivate dependent 
persons to become more self-reliant, and the answers to similar questions, we 
could provide far more constructive services for dealing with the problem of 
dependency. We seek ways and means of preventing the basic problems with 
which we deal. Too long has our approach been of necessity ameliorative in focus 
rather than preventive and rehabilitative. 

This committee has every right to take pride in its accomplishments in advanc- 
ing medical science and medical care through providing for basic medical and 
health research in the National Institutes of Health. The results have been and 
will continue to be of tremendous significance. We are requesting that you invest 
a very small amount in relation to the investment in medical research in the broad 
field of social research to help us understand better the social and economic prob- 
lems of individuals and families with which we deal and to help us find ways 
to provide more effective types of services to help people lead more productive 
lives and to help themselves in every way possible. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I again point out that the 1956 social security amendments 
greatly increased the responsibilities of State and local departments of public 
welfare. These amendments expand services directed toward self-support and 
self-care, provide for services for the maintenance and preservation of family 
life, provide for medical services for needy individuals, and establish programs 
for the training of personnel and for research into the problems of dependency. 
These amendments were adopted less than a year ago and have been heralded 
throughout this country as the Senate amendments to the Social Security Act. 
In our opinion they are highly significant amendments. We ask that you now 
implement them through this appropriation bill. We in the American Public 
Welfare Association, through our official responsibilities in the States and local- 
ities, deal each day with thousands of needy persons and families who apply for 
financial assistance and for a broad range of services. We know the problems 
of needy and troubled people at first hand, people who cannot manage in our 
complex civilization without help. It is because of this experience and the fact 
that we know that we can strengthen the kinds of services which they require 
and in turn strengthen our human resources that we request this committee (1) 
to appropriate the full amount authorized for child welfare services, (2) to elimi- 
nate from the bill the closed-end appropriation of $104 million for State and 
local administrative and service costs so that we may continue our well established 
Federal-State partnership in administration, (3) to appropriate the amount re- 
quested by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for the training 
of public assistance personnel, and (4) to appropriate the amount requested by 
the Department for research and demonstration projects to investigate causes 
of dependency and more effective ways of dealing with this basic problem. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BRANCH OFFICE 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING GRANTS 


Senator Hinz. Now, Mr. Danstedt, we will be very happy to have 
you come around, sir, and have a seat. 
Off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Hix. I am going to turn the meeting over to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full Committee on Appropriations, Senator 
Hayden. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. 
Danstedt. 

Mr. Danstrepr. Mr. Chairman, I am Rudolph T. Danstedt. I am 
director of the Washington branch office of the National Association 
of Social Workers. This association of ours is composed of people 
who work in governmental and voluntary agencies throughout all the 
48 States and Territories. 

I would like to file with Mr. Downey the April journal of our 
association, which has an article by Dr. Winston on the subject of 
training and also has an article by Mr. Wilbur Cohen, whom I think 
vou know. He is now with the University of Michigan and used to be 
the Director of Research and Statistics of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. His article is on the subject of research. I think they bear 
very strongly and effectively on the 2 or 3 points I want to stress. 

Wht I want to talk to very briefly is an amount that is about 
$10,316,000—$10 million of that is for the research grants and training 
grants, and $316,000 is for restoration of salaries and expenses in the 
Bureau of Public Assistance which was eliminated in the House. 

We understand that when the Social Security Act was first put into 
effect there was every hope and intent there would be provisions for 
training and research in the act, but a variety of reasons interfered 
with that, and I suspect one of them was the demands on the part of 
States for funds for grants to their recipients. 

We look, therefore, on the 1956 amendments which put in the train- 
ing and research grants as sort of, in a sense, reinstating into the Social 
Security Act what probably was its original purpose. 

So we support not the $2,500,000 for training which was asked by the 
Administration or the $2,080,000 which was asked by the Administra- 
tion for research but the full $5 million for each which was authorized 
in the 1956 amendments. 

We do that bee “ause We think that these two programs constitute a 
kind of modest “jet” approach, a “crash” approach to the whole busi- 
ness of upgrading our public assistance program. 

We feel that undoubtedly a good case exists for the $2,500,000 asked 
by the Administration for training grants and the $2,080,000 asked by 
the Administration for research grants, but we would argue, on the 
other hand, that there is undoubtedly a large backlog of people who 
would take advantage of these training funds, and we know there is a 
large backlog of activities that could ‘be engaged in from the stand- 
point of cooperative research and demonstration. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 


I would like to point out there is something like 37,000 people now 
employed in public-welfare agencies in administrative, supervisor™, 
and worker positions, and many of them are what in the scientific 
field you would call technical assistants. Now, there is nothing wrong 
with that except in the field of human relations like the administra- 
tion of public assistance there ought to be a Substantial number of 
people with the skill and judgment required to do that job effectively. 
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And it is our understanding that the reservoir of these skilled people 
who can do this job effectively has been declining over the years, and 
we think something ought to be done now to pick up these able people 
who are working for public- welfare agencies and give them an oppor- 
tunity through in-service training, through seminars, through gradu- 
ate work to constitute what in a sense will represent the sort of leader- 
ship that is needed in the public-welfare field. 

Chairman Haypen. As a matter of fact, on that point, from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer proper supervision of all these matters in 
the end saves money, does it not ? 

Mr. Danpstepr. I do not think there is any question about that, sir. 

And that is particularly appropriate at this time when, as Dr. Win- 
ston pointed out, increasingly the people on public assistance are those 
who present problems of social maladjustment. They are not there 
largely for reasons of poverty alone. They are there because they pre- 
sent all kinds of complicated problems of human adjustment. 

Chairman Haypen. Passing on the merits of each case requires 
somebody with technical training ? 

Mr. Dansrepr. There needs to be substantial staff qualified to pro- 
vide that sort of supervision and leadership. 

As far as cooperative research grants are concerned, I will pass over 
that quickly, because I have an appendix to my statement here. 


FUNDS TO RAISE OPERATION LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE 


I would like to point out that we think the welfare field has got its 
share of capable and able people who can devise projects that will con- 
tribute significantly to better understanding of the reasons why peo- 
ple are on public assistance and better methods of trying to rehabili- 
tate and help these persons as far as public assistance programs are 
concerned. 

We would argue, therefore, that this $10 million which was in the 
1956 authorization constitutes a kind of a jet-assist which would get 
our public assistance program off the ground of needs investigation 
and operating at the constructive level of self-help, self-care, and 
maintenance of family life directed toward the problems of personal 
maladjustment and family disorganization that I talked about before. 


SALARY RESTORATION, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


We are also supporting restoration of salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau of Public Assistance to the amount originally requested for 
1958; namely, $2,216,000. This represents an additional $316,000 over 
the amount allowed by the House in H. R. 6287. 

As we understand it, this increase was largely tied in to the 1956 
amendments again. J think something over half the positions were 
tied in with administration of training grants, and another half were 
tied in with the amendment which provided medical care to recipients 
of public assistance. And then another phase of it was also tied in with 
staff who were needed to help prepare for the authorized program of 
self-help, self-care and strengthening of family life. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR MEDICAL CARE 


We would like to lay emphasis on the urgency for additional per- 
sonnel in connection with the authorized programs for medical care 
which become effective July 1, 1957. We understand that the Bureau 
of Public Assistance asked for some additional personnel in connection 
with the supplemental appropriation, but that has not gone through. 
The result is the Bureau will find itself on July 1, 1957, without h: ving 
done some of the advance planning that should be desirable for the 
administration of a program that is going to cost something like $60 
million a year 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that. in the large and small 
communities of the United States, public-assistance programs are the 
essential foundation and floor upon which rest our other community 
welfare services such as State, governmental, and voluntary services 
for families, for children and youth, for the handicapped, the aged, 
and the sick. A service-oriented public-assistance program possesses 
an important potential for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
would be a substantial source of referral to rehabilitation programs, 
and «an contribute at an early stage to the prevention of family break- 
down and the discovery of incipient mental illness. 

These dollars for training and research and for needed staff for 
the Bureau of Public Assistance are a relatively modest investment 
in basic prevention of human distress and unhappiness. 

Sir, since I was instructed to be brief, I hope I have been. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Danstept. If you have any questions. I will be glad to answer 
them. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 


CouNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. STEARNS, TULELAKE, CALIF., 
REPRESENTATIVE 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman Haypen. James Stearns, director of California County 
Supervisors Association. 

Mr. Srearns. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will read this 
statement, and then I have another point or two I would like to add. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stearns. My name is James G. Stearns. I am a county super- 
visor from Modoc County, Calif., and I am a member of the board of 
directors of the County Supervisors Association of California. 

I am here today on behalf of the hundreds of counties in over 20 
States which have local administration of the Federal-State-county 
public-assistance programs under the Social Security Act. 

Specifically, I am here to protest the inclusion of lines 16 through 
21 on page 32 of H. R. 6287. The material objected to places a limita- 
tion for the next fiscal year of $104 million as a ceiling on the Federal 
participation in the cost of administering the publie-: assistance part- 
nership programs. In addition, it prohibits the use of any of this 
money to make up deficiencies in such funds for the current fiscal year. 
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Ever since the Social Security Act was passed 22 years ago, it has 
contained provisions such as those found in section 3 (a) (B) (3) ) pro- 
viding for a payment of one-half of State and county costs found 
necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the approved 
State plan. This particular provision is for old-age assistance. There 


are, of course, similar provisions with respect to each of the other 
three public-assistance programs. 


CONCERN OVER RISING COSTS 


It has come to our attention that some Members of the Congress 
are becoming disturbed about the rising costs of administration of 
public assistance. So is county government becoming similarly dis- 
turbed. It has come to our attention that some Members of the Con- 
gress want very much to do something about this disturbing condi- 
tion. Soalso does county government. 

Our protest here today is that it is almost unthinkable that the 
Congress would enact a basic change in the Federal Social Security 
Act ‘by inserting a clause in an annual departmental appropriation 
bill. The place to change the Social Security Act is in the Social 
Security Act and through regularly proposed and duly considered 
amendments to that Act. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL STANDARDS ON LOCALITIES 


Our national public-assistance programs are all built upon the basic 
founda‘ion of the Social Security Act. In my own State of Cali- 
fornia in 1936 we converted our preexisting aged, blind, and child-aid 
assistance programs into Federal programs. “Over the past 21 years, 
we have changed them constantly as Congress has changed the Federal 
act. Today they care for the needs of 440,000 aged, blind, and children 
in need. Basic in this whole growth has been the principle that the 
Federal Government will pay one-half of proper administrative costs. 

Under State prodding and under Federal staff prodding, we have 
built our administrative structure to what it is today. If it is too 
large, if it is too expensive, if it is unrealistic, it is only because we 
have been led to make it so by guidance from a higher government. 
Certainly, we at the county level share all the fears of the Congress 
about creating ov erbearing bureaucratic machines. We are just as 
interested in economical governmental processes as anyone anywhere. 
And there are days when we feel that our record of performance in 
that department could be favorably compared with that of the State 
and Federal Governments. 


WILLINGNESS OF COUNTIES TO JOIN STUDY ON ADMINISTRATION 


What I am trying to say to this committee is that county govern- 
ment will willingly join in any movement to study the relationship 
of administrative costs to actual assistance costs in our welfare pro- 
grams. We will gladly consult with any who wish to explore this 
field. We will even seriously consider retrenching on the advanced 
type of welfare administration we have been led into by 21 years of 
progress. 

But we cannot, and I think we should not, stand silently by while 
an arbitrary ceiling is placed upon the Federal Government’s basic 
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obligation of paying one-half of proper and necessary administrative 
costs. 

I need also to call to the subcomittee’s attention an additional factor 
confronting us in California in this year 1957. We probably are 
not alone in this situation. 


PROGRAMS OF AID TO DISABLED AND OF MEDICAL AID 


California is one of the States which has not yet enacted an aid to 
needy disabled program, and it is one of the States which does not 
have the new medical payments program for public assistance re- 
cipients. Both of these programs are authorized by the Federal 
Social Security Act, and the overwhelming vote by which these au- 
thorizations were granted would indicate “that the Congress wants 
the States to install the . 

Asi speak to you, the California Legislature is about to give final 
consideration to bills which would install both of these two pro- 
grams in our State. This is being done under our traditional Cali- 
fornia method of State supervision and county administration of the 
program. It means that our county governments will be administer- 
ing two huge new public assistance programs under Federal sponsor- 
ship. It means that over 1,000 additional full-time employees must 
be hired by our county governments. Nominally, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay half of the proper administrative costs of these 
programs, and the Social Security Act so provides. 


EFFECT OF RETENTION OF CEILING PROVISIONS 


The situation to which I wish to invite your attention is this: If the 
ceiling provisions are not removed from H. R. 6287, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will, in effect, be paying nothing toward the administrative 
costs of the medical payments and the disabled aid programs Cali- 
fornia hopes to establish later this year. This is true because the ceil- 
ing provision does not allow for normal growth of the public assistance 
programs nationally. In fact, that is the very purpose of the ceiling. 
The results here would be so manifestly unfair and unjust that I do 
not think they need further comment. 

With respect to the proposed prohibitions against using any of the 
next fiscal year appropriation to cover current fiscal year costs, I would 
like only to say that this provision should be deleted. Possibly House 
Joint Resolution 310 has made available sufficient money for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for this purpose. In the event that it has not, certainly 
there should be some way available wherein the Social Security Admin- 
istration can make good on the Federal Govrenment’s obligations for 
the current fiscal year. I am sure I need not remind you that for this 
fiscal year local government’s budgets have long since been made and 
their taxes long since levied. We just cannot believe the Federal 
Government would abandon its long-stand commitments in the middie 
of a fiscal year. 

COOPERATION OF COUNTY GOVERNMENTS PLEDGED 


In conclusion, I wish to pledge to this committee the full cooperation 
of county government nationally, regionally and in each State affected. 
We are truly interested in the same ‘problem which prompted the ceil- 
ing provision to which we object. I think the proponents of this ceil- 
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ing provision will find that they are hurting those very units of govern- 
ment who adhere most closely to the philosophy of these same pro- 
ponents in matters of governmental operating costs. 

Our plea to you is that the ceiling provisions as to public assistance 
administrative costs be deleted from H. R. 6287. 


NEED FOR REVIEW OF WELFARE PROGRAMS 


I only have a few things to add to that. This whole problem of 
administrative cost of the social welfare programs is, we think, due 
for a good close look. In California we have 58 counties, and there is a 
tremendous variance in the cost of administration of our public assist- 
ance just between the counties percentagewise, the percentage of the 
administrative costs as against the percentage of the public assistance 
paid, and so forth. 

Now, there have been several reasons put forth for that, but there 
have been no studies made that so far as we can tell give any con- 
clusive evidence as to why that should be so. And our State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in conjunction with our own association of 
counties are going to study that situation to see if 3 percent adminis- 
trative cost in a given county means that that is an extreitiely efficient 
welfare department or if it means simply that they are not looking 
over the individual cases and are simply writing out checks to every- 
body that comes in. Depending on the point of view of the indiv idual 
who is looking over those figures, they arrive at those two opposite 
conclusions. 

We would like to suggest to you that that same suggestion be made 
by this subcommittee to the Department of Health and Welfare 
here—that a thorough study be made, as has been suggested to you 
already this morning. 


CHANGING PICTURE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The picture of public assistance is rapidly changing. Our public 
assistance is going to different people than it used to. It is not 
simply economic hardship that dictates the needs of people now. 
It is a multitude of very complicated things. And, of course, we 
have the same trouble people in other States do of training capable 
social workers. 

But we think if we could build some yardstick, some dependable 
yardstick, as to what administrative costs should be—and the range 
is extremely wide now—and the reasons why they should be, then 
we would have some really sound basis to base things of this nature 
on. We are very much in the dark on it, and you are too, and that 
is the only—— 

Chairman Haypen. To impose an arbitrary ceiling percentagewise 
would mean in one place that good administration was prevented, 
and in another place where there was not good administration it would 
mean they get more money than they need. 

Mr. Stearns. That, we think, is very likely the case. And in 
some States they are paying high salaries and really beating the 
brush for extremely efficient people. In other instances—and even 
counties in my own State—the jobs are passed out to sometimes un- 
qualified people. And there should be some standardization there. 
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Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Srerns. I want to suggest that too. 
Chairman Pavone. Thank you. 

Mr. Srearns. Thank you very much. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL C. BERNSTEIN, PRESIDENT 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOY MENT 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Samuel C. Bernstein. 

Mr. Bernstetn. Thank you, Senator. 

First, let me thank you for the opportunity to appear here as presi- 
dent of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
which is an organization representing the employment sec urity ¢ n- 
cies of the 48 States, the Territories of Hawan, Alaska, and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. And I am here, of course, as you know, to discuss 
the interest of the State employment security agencies in the appro- 
priation for grants to States for unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service administration as provided in the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


In the allocation of the responsibilities within the Federal-State sys- 
tem of employment security, Congress gave the States the primary 
responsibility for administration. And, « of course, as a result of that, 
the States have a direct and a special interest in the provision of ade- 
quate funds for administrative purposes. 

The Secretary of Labor is charged by the provisions of section 302 
(a) of the Social Security Act with determining amounts necessary 
for the proper and efficient administration of the various State em- 
ployment security programs, but, of course, within the limits of the 
appropriations by Congress. 

For fiscal year 1958 for this purpose he requested $281 million. 
This was subsequently reduced by the Bureau of the Budget to $270 
million, which consisted of a basic appropriation of $258 million and a 
contingency fund of $12 million. 


HOUSE ACTION 


In the House of Representatives the requested amount was reduced 
from $270 million to $249,814,000. This was accomplished by an out- 
right reduction of $8,186,000 in the basic request and the complete 
elimination on the House floor of the $12 million contingency fund. 

I would like first, if I may, Senator, to discuss the action of the 
House in eliminating the contingency fund. This action eliminated 
a method of financing which has been in effect in our program since 
1950 and which has had the effect of effectively removing the necessity 
of going back to Congress for supplementary appropriations year after 
year. 
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In essence, the contingency fund provides moneys which can be 
used only for three purposes: One, for the cost of increase in benefit 
loads above the estimate which was used in preparing the request 
for the basic appropriation; second, for increased costs due to 
changes in State laws which were unforeseen at the time the basic 
appropriation was prepared; and third, for the costs of salary in- 
creases of State employment security personnel which were oc- 
‘asioned by State action applicable to all State employees. 

And I can assure you that the law provides for very adequate safe- 
guards to prevent the use of that contingency fund for any other 
purpose than the three named. 

Now, the provision of such a fund has in the past done a tre- 
mendous amount to stabilize the administrative operations of our 
program by making funds available to meet these unpredictable types 
of costs. It served to eliminate the very dangerous and unsound ad- 
ministrative practice of incurring deficits in the hope that supple- 
mental funds would subsequently be provided by Congress. Our 
experience in the past few years has proved over and over again the 
wisdom of Congress in establishing this method of financing our 
program. 













LANGUAGE ELIMINATED ON POINT OF ORDER 





















Now, as you already know, the contingency fund was eliminated in 
the House of Representatives on the basis of a point of order—that 
the language establishing it was legislation in an appropriation bill 
and that it was not authorized by law because it required additional 
duties in the appropriation bill of the Secretary. 

Actually, the language was substantially the same as that which 
has been contained in the appropriation ‘bills in prior years since 
1950. Furthermore, the language does not impose any additional 
duties on the Secretary over and above those now required by section 
302 (a) of the Social Security Act and section 5 of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, under which he is supposed to provide the States with 
moneys necessary for the proper and efficient administration of their 
State laws. 

REQUEST FOR LANGUAGE DELETION 


However, in order to overcome the objection raised in the House, 
I respectfully suggest that the phrase “that the Secretary finds” 
be deleted when the language reestablishing the contingency fund is 
restored. 

Chairman Haypen. Then, it is your contention it is not necessary 
for the Secretary to be directed to make a finding—— 
Mr. Bernstern. Because he 
Chairman Haypen. Because the law requires it anyhow ? 












EFFECTS OF CUT IN BASIC FUNDS 










Mr. Bernstern. That is correct, sir. 
The $8,186,000 reduction by the House in the basic appropriation re- 
quest affects several items that I would like to discuss for a moment. 

Approximately $3 million of the requested funds was intended to 
enable the States to do more effective work with such special groups as 
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the older workers, the youth, and the physically handicapped. We in 
the States know that if we had more time to spend on such services 
that we can convince employers to remove artificial restrictions 
against hiring experienced workers in the older age brackets, the 
highly qualified workers having physical disabilities, and the inex- 
perienced youth who have high aptitudes for learning. As these three 
groups are peculiarly iapoataat upon the type of service we provide 
in our local employment offices, we should be provided, it seems to me, 
with sufficient funds to serve them adequately. 

Some $369,000 of this somewhat over $8 million cut was intended to 
improve and extend the annual worker plan for domestic migratory 
farm labor. You are aware, Senator, I am certain, of the reduction 
in the number of domestic farm workers in recent years. 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Berrnstern. You, therefore, will be pleased to know that this 
annual worker plan that we have developed within the past few years 
has been one of the most positive steps to regularize farm employment. 
This has meant an increase in their annual earnings, thus encouraging 
them, these migratory workers, to remain in the agricultural labor 
force. 

If there is to be an even moderate extension of this program, it is 
essential that these funds be restored. 

Chairman Haypen. That expenditure is made applicable both to 
American citizens and aliens who are migratory ? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, this particular program, the annual worker 
program, is intended for domestic migratory workers, to minimize 
the need, so to speak, for importation. 

Chairman Haypen. I nderstand, 


TAX COLLECTING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bernsrern. About $2,600,000 of the reduction made by the 
House was for the purpose of improving the States’ claims taking 
and tax collection operations. The States are very vitally concerned 
in the increase in tax delinquency due to the recent extension of cov- 
erage brought about by amendment of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

In essence, the money that would be provided would be used by 
the States to insure that the employers would pay their taxes promptly 
and fully. ‘To permit any appreciable tax deliquency is to fail in the 
basic responsibilities placed upon the States for equitable, proper and 
efficient administration of the system. 

Chairman Haypenx. Do you have any figures to show what that de- 
linquency amounts to ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, we do. I do not have them here, Senator, 
but they are available. 

Chairman Haypen. Are they substantial ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, they are significant. 


NEED TO CHECK ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


Also, the States are concerned that lack of sufficient funds has pre- 
vented them from giving greater attention to their obligation to pay 
benefits only to those who are entitled to them. The proposed in- 





: 
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crease, we believe, would go far toward reducing to a minimum both 
employer tax delinquency and fraudulent benefit payments. 

About $1,500,000 of the House reduction was intended for the im- 
provement of management of the various State agencies and to pro- 
vide better technical services in the local offices and also for extending 
our labor market research program, The problem of management 
in the 50 State jurisdictions engaged in taking 7,500,000 work applic ai- 
tions, placing 6,500,000 workers in nonagric ultural employment, col- 
lecting over a billion and a half dollars in taxes, and paying out 
approximately a like amount in benefits each year is indeed a very 
complex task. 

These increasing complexities require improved controls through 
management techniques to insure these jobs are done effectively and 
effic iently. The benefits of such controls and techniques will, we be- 
lieve, in the years to come, as you already pointed out, Senator, more 
than compensate for the funds requested for this purpose. 


NEED FOR LABOR-MARKET INFORMATION 


We in the States have been increasingly aware in recent years of a 
constantly growing demand on the part of employers and the public 
generally for additional information concerning labor supply, wage 

rates, and similar types of labor market information. These demands 
have not been met in the past because of the inadequate funds that 
were made available for this purpose. As there is no more logical 
source for such information than the State employment security 
agencies and their local offices, I strongly recommend that the funds be 
made available so that this need can be met. 

In the foregoing remarks I have attempted merely to highlight the 
basic types of expenditures contained in the President’s budget. which 
have, in effect, been eliminated by the specific action in the House. I 
sincerely hope that your committee will agree with me as to the value 
of the affected services and provide sufficient funds for the restoration. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Before I close, I would like to say a few words about our Federal 
pena in this program, namely, the Federal Bureau of Employment 

ecurity. In our State-Federal program, the Bureau plays a very 
important role. The President’s budget contains under $6,500,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Bureau, and this would have provided 
for some modest increase in the Bureau’s staff. This increase we in 
the States feel was necessary if the Bureau was to discharge its re- 
- sea: for providing technical services and assistance to the 

States and to act as a clearing house on program and procedural 
improvements. 

The $800,000 reduction by the House of Representatives would re- 
duce the Bureau’s staff by approximately 10 percent. This, in our 
judgment, is extremely unwise economy. While we in the States are 
understandably and jealously proud of our prerogative to operate our 
independent programs, we nevertheless appreciate and acknowledge 


the necessity for the service which the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity provides to us. 
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The Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 
wishes definitely to record its support of the original recommendation 


for the Bureau of Employment Security as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget mesage. 


Thank you. 
Chairman Haypen. Thank you for your statement, sir. 


TEXAS EMPLOYMENT COMMISION 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE ACERS, COMMISSIONER 


SCOPE OF COMMISSION 


Chairman Haypen. Maurice Acers, of Texas. 

Mr. Acrrs. Senator Hayden, the Texas employers deeply appre- 
ciate this opportunity of being heard, and I would like to make, as a 
prelude to my few remarks here this morning, 1 or 2 statements which 
may be of interest in evaluating these remarks. 

The first is that the Texas Employment Commission itself consists 
of 3 members, and these 3 members represent the public, the em- 
ployees, and the employers. And my position here is that of repre- 
senting some 68,000 employers, Texas employers, or we might say 


“employer taxpayers” since they pay the total tax bill and provide 
the moneys about which we are talking. 


RESERVE FUND 


All of these moneys we are speaking of too, I think it is interesting 
to note, stay within the program. In other words, regardless of what 
appropriation is made here, it does, under the Reed bill, circulate, come 
back, and eventually find its way to the trust fund which is the reserve 
created by the employ ers. 

This for me is a rather unusual role. My friends refer to me as a 
conservative, and my enemies refer to me as a reactionary, and the 
people I represent here are indeed certainly conservative to say the 
least. 

These 68,000 employers are also represented by a 5-member ad- 
visory board, and we will have more to say about them in just a little 
while. 

But the employers of Texas enjoy one of the lowest if not the lowest 
unemployment tax rates in the United States and its Territorial pos- 
sessions. And in coming here I not only represent the State of Texas, 
the employers, but I come representing Governor Price Daniel with 
his full knowledge and consent, one oT voor former colleagues. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY BUDGET 


I would like to talk about the total unemployment or the employ- 
ment security budget, including both funds for grants for the States 
and the administrative costs of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

And I mention the Bureau of Employment Security because it and 
the States work together as a State-Federal team in the administra- 
tion of the program, as was so clearly and eloquently brought out by 
my colleague, ae Bernstein, the president of the Interstate Con- 
ference. 





' 
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The Bureau has on many occasions supplied and rendered invalu- 
able technical services to the State, and further the Bureau has 
rendered valuable service in the field of coordinating work and 
clearance of labor as between States. 

Chairman Haypen. It does have this advantage—that it can 
gather the experience of all States, and where they find something 
worthwhile in one State they can pass the word to the rest of them. 


VALUE OF COORDINATING WORK 


Mr. Acers. It is so apparent that you understand it perfectly. 
They can bring to us the best of the 48 States and the Territorial 
possessions. And they have very recently done that, Senator. They 

“ame down on the administrative review, and we were able to make 
substantial changes which saved us quite a bit of money in the 
mechanics operations. 

In my opinion, adequate financing of this program would include 
provisions for unforeseen cost in addition to adequate base appro- 
priation, and Mr. Bernstein referred to that specifically, the con- 
tingency fund. Our State receives administrative funds on the basis 
of estimates of future activity, and these estimates are made some- 
times 6 to 18 months before the work is actually performed, and, 
as we know, estimates made that far in advance. can often be far be- 
low the workload actually encountered when the period arrives 

The deficiency approach, which apparently is the only altern: ative 
to the contingency fund, leaves the Administrator in a very danger- 
ous dilemma. It seems that he has two choices. Does he handle the 
unexpected load thrust upon him in the hope he will receive more 
money through supplemental appropriations? And if he does that, 
I think he is violating the law. I do not believe he can legally do 
that. And the other one is to close the doors and say, “Sorry, we 
just don’t have any more funds to do this.” 

And there is no way to govern the workload. The workload oc- 
curs, and there is nothing we can do about it. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Of course, the real key to the effectiveness of the employment se- 
curity program in my opinion is the Employment Service, finding 
jobs for people. Ironically, it is the Employment Service which 
most often suffers during a retrenchment. The effectiveness of the 
Employment Service determines to a large degree how long unem- 
ployed workers will draw unemployment insurance. 

For example, if there is an increased load and we are short of em- 
ployees, the one thing you have to do is take claims. The other thing 
you have to do is pay claims. So where do they get the employees ? 
They reach out and say, “Let’s bring in these folks right now, put 
them to doing it.” When you do that, the employers cancel their re- 
quest for employees or make certain cancellations, and they hire their 
people outside of the employment security agency, whatever it might 
be, which means that you do not have the opportunity to take these 
people who are drawing this unemployment compensation off the rolls 
and put them into productive work. Up goes unemployment. Up 
go costs. And then we start that vicious circle. 
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In time of even slightly depressed industrial conditions, the vol- 
ume of jobseekers, a large number of whom are unemployment in- 
surance claimants, rises sharply in a community or State, and when 
additional people cannot be hired to take care of this emergency con- 
dition the quality of service to employers and workers receives a seri- 
ous blow. 

TEXAS UNEMPLOYMENT TAX RATES 


In Texas, unemployment tax rates vary from one-tenth of 1 percent 
to 2.7 percent, which is the maximum, of the payroll. The Texas tax 
for rated employers now averages about three-tenths of 1 percent, one 
of the Nation’s lowest. Now, 40 percent of the employers whom I 
represent enjoy the minimum rate of one-tenth of 1 percent. 

And a one-tenth of 1 percent unemployment tax increase in Texas 
on a $5 billion payroll means $5 million. And I think what these 
rugged conservatives are saying to me is: “We don’t want you to be 
pennywise and pound foolish and push our rate up one-tenth of 1 
percent and cost us $5 million. We want you to have whatever 
moneys you need in order to keep these people working.” 

Our low unemployment tax rates in Texas have proved the sound- 
ness of the philosophy that lower tax rates result from a stable work 
force. The employment security program we are convinced promotes 
stability of work force. 

And, as you know so well, we are required by law to take and pay 
claims for insurance. When these uncontrollable workloads increase, 
the operations essential to the proper disbursement of public moneys— 
investigations and fraud prevention—have to be curtailed unless addi- 
tional funds are available. 


DELAYED CLAIMS PAYMENTS 


Claim payments are delayed when funds are inadequate. And we 
are convinced in our own mind that delayed payments hurt every- 
body, not only the employers I represent but the employees as well, 
because the unemployed need money promptly to pay for basic neces- 
sities, food, clothing, and shelter. Certainly the landlord and the 
grocer need to be paid for their goods and services quickly. 

The employers pay this unemployment tax, all of which is ear- 
marked for employment security purposes. The total amount col- 
lected from employers nationally has always been in excess of the 
amount provided for Federal and State administration. 

This year, for example, I was just looking—1956 it was—and there 
was 73.8 percent appropriated out of these moneys created by the 
three-tenths of 1 percent. 

And we believe that the 68,000 Texas employers have the right to 
the assurance that the program for which they pay will be adequately 
financed and to the further assurance that their tax rates will not be 
raised because of insufficient financing. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Now I would like to talk about these five members of the advisory 
council who guide, counsel, and advise me. And this is the Texas 
Advisory Council, in contradistinction to any other group. There are 
15 members of that advisory council. And when they were set up 
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this last time—or reestablished—my statement was that, “If they will 
come in there and work and they will actually give us advice, I will 
come in and serve and listen to them and be guided by them. If we’re 
going to just meet and adjourn and report progress, there are too 
many things to be done to do that.” 

So I picked some of the ruggedest individuals I could find. One 
of them is the executive secretary of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, I think you will say that he would be a conservative at least. 
Another one is executive vice president of Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association. Another one is manager of industrial relations for Ford 
Motor Co. Another one is Gen. Jim Taylor, Senator Jim Taylor, 
former chairman of the finance committee of our State senate—a rug- 
geder individual you have never met. And he is also a general of the 
National Guard.” He is rough asacob. And then we have one of the 
top members of the law firm of Lunney, Clark & Morehead down 
there, and they are quite effective in presenting their views, and they 
are also conservative. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Now, I have here in my possession wires which we may never see 
again. I have wires from these individuals approving everything I 
have said here and everything else that I am going to say just for : 
few minutes before I wind up. 

Here is one from Charley Simons: 


See no objection to statement. 

From Ed Burroughs—I never thought I would see the day that 
he would go for an increase in appropriation of anything— 
Statement sounds O. K. to me. 

From James E. Taylor, Jim Taylor: 


Approve your proposed statement before Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


And this is the Ford Motor Co., from Jonh McKee: 


I have read your statement you are going to make before the Subcommittee 
on Finances, and I agree wholeheartedly with your position. On page 3 stress 
points 1, 2, 3, and 4; on page 4 point 5. 

He not only was giving lipservice to it, he said: 

I want you to go in there and fight for us, boy. 


And that is the reason I am here, Senator. 

I am proud of those people backing us up like that; these con- 
servative men have agreed we need sufficient money to do a quality 
job. And they know “if we do a quality job it means future econ- 
omies far beyond that cost of doing the job. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


We have not had enough money this fiscal year to render the 
service we should because of the increased workload. We needed 300 
more employees. But when the President’s request for funds in the 
fiscal year of 1957 was reduced $15 million, we in Texas had to take 
our part of the cut, and that amounted to $800,000, and as a conse- 
quence, at the peak of the program, when we had things accelerated 
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and we were receiving maximum production for our dollar, we had to 
dispense with the services of 131 well-trained, capable employees. 

And this was right after the legislature took us from representing 
employers of coverage of 8 or more over to employers of 4 or more, 
which threw upon us a tremendous workload, and we also had the 
Todd casework load of refiguring all tax rates and refunding to the 
employers some $12 million, and as a consequence we found ourselves 
in a bind. 

And it can be said to the everlasting benefit of these employees that 
they buckled their belts and got on a little bit closer. We found 
every possible economy. We should have taken 200 off the payroll, 
but we cut every corner we possibly could in order to keep all the 
people on, and even so we had to take off 131. 

Well, if the President’s request this year is reduced as contemplated 
by action of the House from $270 million to $249,814,000, we face 
further reduction in personnel because, as you know and have heard 
several times, the cost of doing business for us has increased substan- 
tially—rent, communications, supplies, and so on. 


ADEQUATE FUNDS WOULD REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


And I would like to just get down in plain Texas language for a 
minute and tell you one thing of which I am sure: With adequate 
funds, we can reduce unemployment by putting more people to work 
in suitable jobs in less time. And this will mean fewer people draw- 
ing unemployment insurance payments, and fewer people drawing in- 
surance payments means lower tax rates to Texas employers. And I 
know that Texas workers, the employees, would rather be working and 
receiving a full salary check than to be receiving less than half that 
much while not working. 

Therefore, Senator, on behalf of the State of Texas and my 68,000 
employers and these 5 rugged members of the advisory council, I urge 
you, sir, that you provide us with adequate funds so we can place our 
people in jobs promptly so that we can help Texas employers keep 
their tax rates down and so we can through these accomplishments 
make a real contribution to the economy of Texas and of this Nation. 

And I think it is only fair to say that I am an employer and when 
this matter of taxes comes up I pay my share and put back into the 
pot just about as much as I take out, so when I say this I am saying 
I should pay my part into this employers’ fund, and I think that— 
Chairman Haypen. You have made a very interesting statement 
here. 

Mr. Acrers. Thank you. 

Chairman Haypen. And if we do what you say, we will be carrying 
out the jibe that is current in the House and has been for many years 
that “the Senate is the upper House because it ups appropriations.” 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Acers. Thank you, sir. It was grand being here. 

Chairman Haypen. What I would like to ask is, Have the represen- 
tations made by these five rugged individuals been passed on to the 
Members of the Texas delegation in the House of Representatives? 
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DISCUSSION WITH HOUSE MEMBERS 


Mr. Acers. That is a very good question, and I am so glad you 
asked that, Senator. We did not hear about this until just about the 
last minute—i House action. As you know, 
Senator, Congressman Taber raised the point of order, and then it 
went through. Omar Burleson, one of our Texas men, took his part 
in it. And Mr. Bernstein called me by long distance. And Col. S 
Perry Brown, former commander of the American Legion—you prob- 
ably know Perry Brown—said we ought to do something about this. 
So he called Jack Brooks and said, “Jack, here’s our problem.” Jack 
was supposed to get in touch with Congressman Burleson to discuss 
the matter. And there was a delay of some 48 hours. I waited until 
I came up here and I visited with some of my very good friends on 
the Hill, and one of them said, “Maurice, look, we didn’ t know a thing 
in the world about this.” 

I said, “Yes, I know. I also know the rule that when you don’t 
know the answer you tape down the ‘no’ button and leave it there.” 

He said, “That’s just exactly right.” 

I said, “Now you know, so you can’t say you don’t know.” I said, 
“Here’s a copy of it. Youcan read it in your spare time.” 

He said, “I shall do so.” 

Chairman Haypven. Thank you. 

Mr. Acers. I am having lunch with the Texas delegation. Mr. Me- 
Bryan and I are going over there. We are sure they will know more 
about this after lunch than they knew when this came up on the floor 
of the House. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 








THe American LEGION 


STATEMENTS OF BERTRAM G. DAVIS, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION; T. 0. 
KRAABEL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMIS- 
SION; DR. HYMAN D. SHAPIRO, SENIOR MEDICAL CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION ; CLARENCE W. BIRD, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION; AND AUSTIN 
KERBY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION 


AMERICAN LEGION POSITION 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Bertram G. Davis of the national legis- 
lative commission of the American Legion. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am Bertram Davis. I am legislative 
assistant to the director of the American Legion’s legislative commis- 
sion. I have filed statements with the committee, and I ask that they 
be incorporated in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. That will be done. 

Mr. Davis. We will attempt to highlight the two matters in which 
we are interested this morning, namely, the shortage of nurses and the 
budget request for the Department of Labor. 
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The first witness will be Mr. T. O. Kraabel, who is the director of 
our national rehabilitation commission of the American Legion, ac- 
companied by Dr. Hyman Shapiro, our senior medical consultant. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kraasex. The American Legion has a variety of interests, as 
you know, and one of them is in the matter of professional services to 
the siek and disabled of the veteran group. In this we have the con- 
cern of nurses and the nursing service throughout the country. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NURSES 


It came to a point where the great Department of Pennsylvania 
took cognizance of it and proposed a resolution which went through 
channels at our last national convention, and was approved asking for 
Federal concern with and support of scholarships in the production 
of more nurses. 

Now, it seems to us in the overall that there are three phases of this 
problem. One of them the Congress has taken official notice of and 
provided for in the appropriations for the production of practical 
nurses. Then we have the other one where we have scholarships for 
trained and professional nurses. And the third one, brought out by 
the Veterans’ Administration, was the great need for trained super- 
visors, administrative personnel, and teaching folks in this profession. 

In the first, as mentioned, you folks have in your appropriation bill 
a provision for the allocation of funds for the practical nursing. 

In the matter of scholarships for nursing, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to put in the record that which is being done by a branch of the 
American Legion, the National Association of the Forty and Eight. 
They have an outstanding program, which is set forth in two of their 
magazine issues. One of them is entitled “For the Good of America— 
Nurses Tr: aining Program Writes Big Story of Forty and Eight 
Service during 1956.” I wonder if that could be in the record ? 

Chairman Haypen. It may be included. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


For THE Goop oF AMERICA 


NURSES TRAINING PROGRAM WRITES BIG STORY OF FORTY AND EIGHT SERVICE 
DURING 1956 


The year of 1957 opened with hundreds of America’s finest young women in 
training to become registered nurses in hospitals throughout the Nation under 
sponsorship of the Forty and Eight. And from the plans of voitures locales every- 
where, hundreds more will be given scholarships this year and begin training to 
take their places in the nursing profession, where they are so desperately needed. 

Stories and pictures of new scholarships being presented and new voitures en- 
tering the nurses training program came in during the past year faster than the 
Forty and Eighter could print them. Nurses training in the Forty and Eight, its 
continued growth and its resulting benefits to the American people is a big story — 
too big to be told completely in any one issue of the Forty and Eighter. Following 
are some of the highlights of developments in recent months. 

The Grande Voiture of Alabama swung into action in the nurses training 
program when its first sponsored student nurse began training at the University 
of Alabama Medical Center in Birmingham. She is Miss Wilma Lou Vice and 
she received her scholarship check from the hands of Grand Chef de Gare Carle 
K. Wells. Many of Alabama’s voitures locales were reported working on plans 
for scholarships and the program was expected to be greatly expanded in that 
State during 1957. 
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Twin sisters were awarded twin nurses training scholarships by Voiture 1107, 
Monmouth County, N. J. The twins, Florence and Lois Alexander, age 19, had 
worked as nurses aids at Riverview Hospital, Red Bank, N. J., for 2 years. The 
scholarships placed them on the road to achieving their ambition to become regis 
tered nurses through training at Martland Medical Center in Newark. 

Voiture 48, of Marion, Ohio, placed its fourth girl in nurses training when a 
scholarship check was presented to Miss Barbara Hughes by Chef de Gare W. R. 
Hilling. Taking part in the presentation ceremony was Miss Martha Burklew, 
who completed her training last year under the voiture’s sponsorship. The 
nurses training program of the Marion voiture is under the chairmanship of Col. 
R. E. Copeland. 

Among the many other Ohio voitures in action in the program is Miami County 
Voiture 420, which started its second sponsored student nurse training last year. 
The scholarship went to Miss Kay Thompson of Troy, Ohio, who ranked fourth 
in the Troy high school graduating class of 1956. Another Miami County girl 
will be awarded a scholarship during 1957, according to Ray Manier, voiture 
420’s nurses training chairman. 

Two more students were started in training last September by Richland 
County Voiture 20 at Mansfield, Ohio, making four sponsored by this voiture. 
Chef de Gare Joseph Seifert made the check presentation for scholarships for 
Miss Goldie Gregory and Miss Marjorie Jenkins at Mansfield General Hospital 
School of Nursing. 

It was a proud moment for Marie Krueck of South Amherst, Ohio, and for the 
Voyageurs of Voiture 149, Lorain County, Ohio, which sponsored her training at 
Elyria Memorial Hospital, when she became a graduate nurse last August 31. 
A group of Voyagers headed by Norman W. Smith, chief de gare, attended the 
graduation and presented Miss Krueck with a nurse’s Forty and Eight pin with 
diamond. 

Lucas County Voiture 141, Toledo, Ohio, sponsored a girl in nurses training in 
the early part of 1956, but she had to give it up because of ill health. So the 
nurses training committee, of which Chef de Gare Passe Kenneth Larzelere was 
chairman, went out to look for a replacement and found not one, but two. 

The two young ladies they found, Louise Magrum and Janice Herman, both 
of Perrysburg, Ohiv, had passed their entrance examinations in Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing, Toledo, but although they had worked hard all summer, had 
been unable to raise sufficient money to pay their entrance fees into the school. 
They were recommended to the voiture by Sister Mary Caroline, director of 
nursing at the hospital, who stated that they had been in the top one-quarter 
of the 137 girls taking the examination. 

On August 19 each girl was presented a check for $100, which would enable 
them to enter training, with the assurance that if further assistance was neces- 
sary during their second and third years, it would be provided. The presentation 
was made by Nurses Training Committee member Ed Coe, in the absence of the 
chairman, with the assistance of Chef de Gare Passe Lloyd W. Wechtel and 
Grand Cheminot Passe George H. Grocott. 

In the Grande Voiture d’Illinois nurses training is a top activity with 
voitures up and down the State sponsoring student nurses. Among the more 
recent scholarship awards reported from Illinois was the presentation of a 
scholarship to Angela Eakle, student nurse at Copley Memorial Hospital in 
Aurora, by DeKalb County Voiture 207. Otto Babcock, Chef de Gare Passe, 
and nurses training chairman, made the presentation, with John Leonard, Chef 
de Gare, taking part. Voiture 207 has three other student nurses under its 
sponsorship. 

Voiture 1477, Randolph County, IL, awarded the first nurses training scholar- 
ship of its young history during 1956. In ceremonies at post 487 in Chester, 
Chef de Gare Walter Y. Roberts presented the scholarship to Miss Charlotte Lee 
Mueller of Chester, student at Jewish School of Nursing in St. Louis. The Ran- 
dolph County Voiture, organized 2 years ago, is composed of voyageurs from 
Chester, Evansville, Steeleville, Baldwin, Sparta and Prairie du Rocher, Il. 
Meredith Conner was elected Chef de Gare to guide the voiture in its third year. 

St. Clair-Monroe Voiture 926, which covers a lively hunk of Illinois across the 
Mississippi from St. Louis, started two more student nurses in training last 
September in St. Louis hospitals. Voiture 926 has now sponsored 7 student 
nurses, 2 have been graduated, 2 are in their third year, 1 the second year, and 
2 the first year. 

From Wisconsin, where nurses training is an activity of many voitures, Green 
County Voiture 1121 reports its third student nurse sponsored in 3 years. She 
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is Nancy Durtschi, of Monticello, Wis., enrolled in Evangelical Hospital in Mil- 
waukee. Chef de Gare Alvin Riese made the scholarship presentation. Voiture 
1121’s nurses training program is directed by H. O. Schulz, chef de gare passe. 

In Indiana, where the nurses training program started, it is growing stronger 
each year, with more voitures coming in, and the others enlarging their pro- 
grams. An Indiana voiture sponsoring its first student nurse last year was voi- 
ture 1481 at Seymour, which gave a scholarship to Miss Erma Arleen Brewer and 
gave a banquet to celebrate the event. The Seymour voiture, organized in 1955, 
raised the money for its first scholarship by the sale of ornamental automobile 
plates. A feature of the banquet was an address by Dr. D. C. Schwindler, grand 
directeur of nurses training for Indiana. 

Contra Costa Voiture 573 was one of the California voitures coming into the 
nurses training program during the past year. Its first scholarship went to Miss 
Marlene Flaherty of Antioch, who began her training at the Kaiser Foundation 
School of Nursing in Oakland in August. Wesley B. Farrar was voiture 573’s 
nurses training chairman during its first year, with Chef de Gare Passe Clifton 
Gary backing him up as acting chairman. The voiture is planning to sponsor 
another girl this year. 

A Florida “first” was scored by voiture 304, Jacksonville, which presented its 
first nursing scholarship, joining the ranks of the many Florida voitures active 
in the program. Miss Sylvia Pohland was the lucky girl, and she received her 
scholarship from the hands of Dr. C. D. Rollins, the voiture’s directeur of nurs- 
ing, and Elmer R. Kelley, chef de gare. 

When voiture 1160, Port Royal, 8S. C., presented a scholarship to Miss Peggy 
Ann Mixon, they not only gave her the scholarship check, but also a wrist watch 
and fountain pen. Chef de Gare Passe J. Lawton Harper is leading the nurses 
training work of this voiture. Miss Mixon’s scholarship was in the Roper Hos- 
pital and Medical College of South Carolina School of Nursing. 

Voiture 76, Des Moines County, Iowa, presented its second nurses training 
scholarship to Sally Logan of Mediapolis. Robert J. Dickson is voiture 76's 
nurses training chairman. 

The first scholarship presented by voiture 96, Spokane, Wash., added up to 
$600 and went to Miss Jean Hazard, a graduate of Deer Park High School. 
The presentation was made by A. K. Jackson, chef de gare, at the time, and 
Edward M. Waye, nurses training chairman. 

Oklahoma City voiture started its program of annual scholarship awards when 
Chef de Gare L. C. Collard signed a check to pay tuition for Miss Neta Ulmer 
at St. Anthony Hospital School of Nursing in Oklahoma City. 

Voiture Trois of Kansas City, Mo., has two student nurses under its sponsor- 
ship in Trinity Lutheran Hospital, Carolyn Smith of Junction City, Kans., 
freshman student, and Orilla M. Stoaks of Archie, Mo., second year student. 

The Grande Voiture of the District of Columbia got into the program during 
the past year, its first scholarship going to Miss Nancy Schmidt, who began 
training at the Lucy Webb Hayes School of Nursing in Washington, D. C., in 
September. 

Jefferson County Voiture 1356 of Charles Town, W. Va., had the pleasure this 
year of seeing the first of its sponsored student nurses become a registered nurse. 
Miss Nancy Jean Trigg was graduated from Winchester Memorial Hospital. 
Winchester, Va., and received official congratulations of the voiture from Chef 
de Gare 1956 Mark Little, Grand Cheminot Randolph Huyett, and Correspondent 
Raymond Smith. 

In Atlanta, Ga., voiture 217 presented a scholarship to Lawanna Burks, grad- 
uate of Marietta High School, with C. A. (Tip) Lee, chef de gare, making the 
presentation. She began her studies in St. Joseph’s Infirmary School of Nursing 
in Atlanta last September. The Atlanta voiture’s nurses training committee is 
headed by A. E. Luke, chef de gare passe. 

Voiture 1409 of Idaho Falls, Idaho, presented its first nurses training awards 
to two student nurses at a special dinner meeting attended by wives of voyageurs, 
the students and representatives of the school. The two girls, Pearl Darling and 
Nellie Hendrickson, are first-year students in the Idaho Falls L. D. S. Hospital 
School of Nursing. 

Voiture 534 of Jefferson County, N. Y., presented a full scholarship at Merey 
Hospital in Watertown to Ann Elizabeth Gilligan. The presentation was made 
by Francis Norton, Jr., chef de gare, and Edwin Rogers, chef de train. 

The second scholarship awarded by voiture 454, Grande Voiture of Maine, 
honored the memory of Guy Hanson, chef de gare passe, who was instrumental 
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in sending the voiture’s first student nurse into training. Voyageur Hanson passed 
on while serving as grand cheminot. The memorial scholarship was awarded 
to Miss Rosalie Braley of Sangerville, Maine, an honor graduate at Piscataquis 
Community High School in Guilford last June. Chef de Gare Herbert G. Hansou 
made the presentation, along with Myron McIntire, directeur locale de nurses 
training. 

And so it goes, all over the country—voitures locales giving scholarship aid 
to girls who want to train for the great profession of nursing. 









































LACK OF NURSES 


Mr. Krasner. Then we have another one: “Where Are the Nurses 
We Need?” article on the same subject. 

So they are fatuhetig their contribution in the matter of providing for 
se holarships. And there are some very interesting human-interest 
stories of how they have made these nurses available to the profession. 

Chairman Haypen. The article may also be included in the record. 
(The article referred to follows :) 





“WHERE ARE THE NURSES WE NEED?” 





Tne Forty and Eight can claim a share of the credit for the increased interest 
in training for nursing careers, which last year brought some schools of nursing 
more applicants than they could admit. La Societe’s nurses training program 
not only has helped hundreds of qualified young men enter nurses training, but 
also has encouraged many others to seek this training. 

“We continue to hear of oversupply of qualified applicants at some schools,” 
says the report of the committee on careers of the National League for Nursing. 
Yet, the report states, “the goal of 50,000 new students per year continues unmet, 
even though more schools report beginning classes filled to capacity early in the 
school year.’ 

While some schools of nursing are filled, others are not, with the result that 
some 4,000 more students could have begun their training last year than were 
actually enrolled. The committee on careers has called for a system of referral 
be established so that applicants to schools that are filled can be referred to 
schools which do not have their full capacity of students. 

To Voitures Locale this means that if local schools of nursing are filled to ea- 
pacity, there probably is plenty of room for the Voitures’ scholarship winners in 
equally good schools of nursing in other communities. The need for nurses con- 
tinues high, with little chance in sight of ever having more than enough trained 
nurses to care for America’s rapidly growing population and to keep up with the 
increasing standards of medical care. 

Statistics show that the United States now has 430,000 registered professional 
nurses, an increase of 28,000 over the number active 2 years ago. But, says the 
committee’s peers “Most employers of nurses and most patients will take a good 
long look at these figures and ask: ‘Where are the nurses we need?’ ” 

Discussing the reasons why more nurses are needed, the committee states : 

“Population growth is one answer. Since the turn of the century, the Ameri- 
can population has more than doubled—from 75 million in 1900 to a present 164 
million. The population is expected to rise to 189 million by 1965. 

“New babies now top 4 million annually, with a comparable rise in the num- 
ber born in hospitals—up from 2.1 million in 1946 to 3.4 million in 1955. 

“More people go to hospitals. Between 1946 and 1955 hospital admissions in- 
creased 34 percent. Blue Cross and other insurance plans make it possible for 
more people to afford hospital care. 

“Health education programs are influencing people to seek medical care 
readily. 

“Hxpansion of hospital facilities, needs of military services and other Govern- 
ment agencies, shorter working hours for nurses—all of these contribute to a 
need for nursing personnel which continues unmet even with the growing num 
bers of nurses.” 
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supervisory, administrative and teaching personnel. And in order to 
expound a little bit more on that, Mr. Chairman, we have with us our 
senior medical consultant, Dr. H. D. Shapiro, a diplomate in psychia- 
try and neurology and one of long standing with the American Legion, 
who is available to give his views on the need for this type of nursing 
personnel. 

Chairman Haypen. That would be an interesting subject. We will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Suapmo. Senator H: ayden, in appearing today I would like to 
stress that not only has the American Legion nationally asked for leg- 
islation of this type but it has received the aid and advice of the 
American Legion’s national medical advisory board, consisting of some 
of the outst: inding physicians of America who are behind this program. 

For many years this Nation has faced a serious shortage of nursing 
personnel. It has resulted in closing of many wards in hospit: als, both 
civilian and in the Veterans’ Administration. 

I am on the faculty of George Washington University Medical 
School and a visiting physician to that hospital, and we have closed 
much-needed wards in the hospital because of the shortage of nurses. 


PRACTICAL NURSES AND NURSES’ AIDS 


Now, it has been found in the Veterans’ Administration, even with 
a limited 6-months’ training course for practical nurses, that about 
50 percent of nursing duties can be delegated to people who are ade- 
quately trained. Twenty- -six thousand of the employees in the Nurs- 
ing Division of the Veterans’ Administration, or about two- thirds of 
fhe entire nursing personnel, fall into this group of nurses’ aids or 
practical nursing. They are not of as high a caliber as is proposed 
in the training of the practical nurse, which is a 2-vear program in 
many places, although the bill provides that standards be set up by a 
committee composed of members of nursing, medical and hospital 
administrative staffs. 

Now, many of the functions, as I have stated, of nursing can be 
cradually delegated to these people, many procedures which in the past 
were reserved solely to the graduate nurse, and we feel that that is an 
economy because I doubt this Nation for many, many years will be 
able to produce enough trained professional nurses. 

Chairman Haypen. I have had some very limited hospital experi- 
ence—not myself but members of my family—and I was impressed 
that the trained nurses had a lot of things to do that somebody else 
could do with less training and they would not be so overworked. 

Dr. Strartro. Now, in the past, Senator, a good many of the ancil- 
lary nursing personnel have been made up of floaters, job seekers who 
did not have the practical-nurse type of job opportunity in mind. 
In other words, these people had insufficient training, sometimes a few 
days’ or a few weeks’ course, very often by nonprofessional peopie. 
And this meant that they did not stay in the profession, and they 
floated from place to place, and there was no tenure in employment. 
There was no career. It meant a constant turnover of personnel and 
a waste of time. Very often these courses were given by people who 
actually were not trained. 
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PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE NURSING CARE 


Now, according to the bills that have been introduced, as I under- 
stand it, there are three items involved. One was to provide for an 
adequate number of public-health nurses. Now, that is important be- 
cause we are gradually cutting down our hospital stay—number of 
days per patient—as much as possible, and in order to follow up some 
of the people at home and reduce hosiptal costs you have to have 
adequate public-health nurses, 

Second, in the nursing field itself there have been so many new 
techniques, so many advances to keep up with progress of medicine 
that nursing has become a ver y complex profession, and it is necessary 
that the graduate nurses be acquainted with the newer procedures, 
which means there is need for more and more graduate nurses being 


trained as teachers as well as administrators to teach even the graduate 
nurse. 
RESERVOIR OF NURSING 





PERSONNEL ENVISIONED 


And, finally, with a large reservoir of nursing personnel who will 
come into this practical nurse training—and we use them very effec- 
tively in civilian hospitals. Burdick Vocational School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a course and we use many of these nurses and they are 
doing a fine job—they have to have adequate instructors. That means 
more and more nurses will have to be siphoned off from bedside nurs- 
ing in order to train these people. 

I think we are faced with a golden opportunity in facing some of 
the problems if we have an adequate number of properly trained peo- 
ple whose skills may advance from time to time, not meeting the level 
of the graduate nurse but being able to take up many procedures 
which in the past could not be delegated. 

Nursing is not a static type of profession, and I think this can be 
accomplished under the guidance of these trained people. 


VALUE OF NURSING 





TEAMS 


I think that there is great need for it, and I am hoping that we will 
see the day that we will have a so-called nursing team in general 
nursing services as we do in the psychiatric services where we have 
these mental hygiene clinics. We know that the psychiatrist himself 
cannot reach all the people, but with the psychiatrist, the psychiatric 
social workers, and a psychologist the psychiatrist is able to render 
more effective service. And we hope that you will give your support to 
this bill for this necessary scholarship and training. 

Chairman Hayven. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Davis. Senator Hayden, we would next like to introduce Mr. 
Clarence Bird, director of our national economic commission, who 
will testify on the budget requests of the Department of Labor. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Biro. Mr. Chairman and members of your subcommittee, first 
of all, I am not from the great State of Texas. I represent the Ameri- 
can Legion and come from the little State of Vermont, Senator, which 
probably flattened out would be as large as Texas. And it is indeed a 
real pleasure for me to appear here for the first. time. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you on behalf of the 
American Legion for inviting us to appear before the subcommittee 
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to present our views with reference to the appropriation requests of 
the United States Department of Labor. 


FUNDS FOR VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


On previous occasions the American Legion has recommended to 
the Congress the necessity of adequate funds for the operation of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights, and the mature-workers program. The American Legion 


adopted resolutions covering all of these programs during its last 
national convention. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The American Legion was pleased indeed that the House in H. R. 
6287 approved the 1958 budget requests of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. We re- 
spectfully urge that this committee do likewise and favorably report 
the budgetary requests of these agencies in order that these vital serv- 
ices may be continued. 

Since time is of the essence to this committee, Senator, we will not 
reiterate in toto our position as set forth in our prepared statement. 

Regarding the Veterans’ Employment Service, in the past years the 
American Legion has expressed its concern over the ability of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service to carry out its responsibilities and 
necessary related programs because of a trend over recent years cur- 
tailing its appropriations. The programs and operations of the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service and the State employment security agen- 
cies have been carefully observed by our organization during the 
current year. We are appreciative of the continual strong support 
given our employment programs over the country by these operating 
agencies. 

“The American Legion would like to emphasize the need for con- 
stant efforts in this field of finding jobs for veterans and veterans 
for jobs. 

OBJECTIVE OF REHABILITATION 


The American Legion would like to emphasize the fact that the 
end product of all rehabilitation and training is gainful employment 
and a full-time job. The continuing record of our over 144 million 
veteran placements and the receipt of over 114 million new veteran ap- 
plicants last year by the State employment services is mute evidence 
of the need for, as well as being a tribute to, the efforts involved. 

The American Legion feels that the operation of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service ‘for the past year, under its revised program, has 
definitely brought on improved efforts on the part of the State agen- 
cies in their programs of special services to the veteran. 

An examination of the budget submitted by the Department of 
Labor for fiscal year 1958 reveals that there was requested the sum 
of $1,125,000 for the Veterans’ Employment Service. This amount 
was embodied in H. R. 6287 as it passed the House of Representatives 
on April 4, 1957. 

The American Legion supports the appropriation of this sum as 
being fair and reasonable for the purpose of carrying out this pro- 
gram with the same degree of satisfaction as was experienced during 
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the past year. Therefore, we respectfully request that the sum re- 
ferred to hereinabove be approved. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


There are two items, however, contained in House-passed H. R. 
6287 with which the American Legion is very much concerned. First, 
we are particularly concerned with a recommended $800,000 cut in 
the salary and expense item of the Bureau of Employment Security's 
budget requests. It is our understanding that if these reductions are 
sustained, the Bureau will have to seriously curtail its older-worker 
program. 

We of the American Legion are much concerned with this most 
worthy program and its effect upon our fellow veterans of World War 
I who are fast coming to that age where they need such assistance. 

We respectfully point out that service to this important segment of 
our population needs to be increased rather than decreased. This is 
true because the number of our older citizens, both veteran and non- 
veteran, is increasing rapidly. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


The American Legion has for a number of years exerted much ef- 
fort and study upon the subject of the employment of the older worker. 
At our 1956 national convention we adopted Resolution No. 80, Em- 
ployment of Mature Workers, which states: 

* * * that a national intensified educational program be enacted, with sutfi- 
cient funds to be appropriated by the Congress of the United States to enable the 
United States Department of Labor to carry out the purpose of this program. 

Considerable progress is being made by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and other bureaus in regard to the older worker program. An 
immediate cut in the budget-request appropriations at this time would 
be detrimental to the progress made so far by the Department of 
Labor. 

The Bureau of Employment Security’s program needs support in 
the conduct of an educational program to change the views of the em- 
ployers with respect to hiring the older worker. Facts need to be 
gathered and presented to employers so that the worker will be judged 
on the basis of his true employment qualities rather than upon an arbi- 
trary age factor. 

It is important that the skills and abilities of the older workers be 
presented to the employers, especially the fact that this segment of 
our labor force is needed to produce the additional goods and services 
required by our expanding population. 

It is our understanding that the Bureau of Employment Security 
has requested increases in its budget for counseling and testing olde: 
workers and for the placement of older workers. 

In view of the urgent need for expansion of the older worker pro- 
gram, the American Legion respectfully requests that this committee 
give serious consideration to the full restoration of the original budg- 
etary request for the Department of Labor's Bureau of Employment 
Security in the amount of $6,358,000. y 
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CUTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Secondly, the American Legion was vitally concerned with the 
reduction contained in House-passed H. R. 6287 recommending a cut 
in grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment 
service administration in the amount of $20,186,000, consisting ef a 
$12 million contingency fund request and $8,186,000 from the basic 
request. 

As you know, the Congress provides the funds to operate State erm- 
ployment services and State unemployment insurance programs 
through appropriations to the Department of Labor. These appro- 
priations are fully financed by Federal unemployment taxes which 
are paid by employers in all of the various States. Thus, this appro- 
priation is not a charge against the Federal Treasury. 

Since some of the costs of operating these State programs cannot 
be predicted at the time the basic appropriation is made, the Congress 
in 1950 provided a contingency fund to be used if, and only if, certain 
specified contingencies arose. 

Specifically, the contingency fund has been available to meet, unpre- 
dictable cost increases due to (1) higher unemployment insurance 
workloads, (2) changes made in State “salary plans, and (3) changes 
in State unemployment compensation laws. 

The contingency fund has worked well. It has largely eliminated 
the budgetary uncertainties and operating delays experienced tv the 
States and supplemental appropriation requests which the Congress 
had to consider. Tt has been a major factor in the improvement of the 
employment service. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The House in H. R. 6287 eliminated the $12 million contingency fund 
request. The American Legion urges that it be restored. If not re- 
stored, the States will have to absorb the unpredictable costs previously 
paid out of this contingency fund. 

In addition to striking out the contingency fund, the House also 
reduced the President’s basic request by $8,186,000. Included in this 
reduction were funds intended for small but needed improvements in 
the employment service. Such funds would be used, among other 
things, to improve the quality of service to the difficult-to-place groups 
such as the older worker, as previously stated, the disabled veterans, 
and other physically handicapped persons that are most deserving of 
adequate service. 

The American Legion has for many years been most interested in 
these worthy programs. Thus, we are ‘of the opinion that these groups 
are entitled to better service through State assistance. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET FOR LABOR DEPARTMENT 


In conclusion, the American Legion believes that the original budg- 
etary requests of the Department of Labor are necessary for the 
proper and effective administration of the State program. We there- 
fore recommend that this committee restore the contingency appro- 
priation and language and the $8,186,000 basic request. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes our statement. and we again wish to 
thank you and the members of your committee for your consideration. 
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Chairman Haypen. Having been a member of the American Legion 
since shortly after it was organized, having voted when I was a Mem- 
ber of tne House to give it a charter, I want to compliment the Legion 
on the representation that they sent here this morning. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you very much. 
(The prepared statements submitted by Mr. Davis follow :) 






















STATEMENT OF T. O. KRAABEL, DrREcTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 





The National Rehabilitation Commission of the American Legion appreciates 
the opportunity of presenting this statement on the shortage of nurses for the 
consideration of this committee. The present situation as to nurses may have 
i its effect upon the care and treatment of sick veterans in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. Recognition of this possibility has prompted some American 
j Legion service officers and field representatives to recommend that this organi- 
zation support a legislative measure to overcome this shortage. A formal ex- 
pression of this concern may be found in Resolution 200 sponsored by the De- 
| partinent of Pennsylvania, the American Legion, and approved at the 1956 na- 
tional convention of this organization. Copy of same is attached as a part of this 
' presentation. Therein it is urged that a cuncerted effort be made to secure Fed- 
| eral funds and/or scholarships for qualified young people who need such aid 
to enter approved schools of nursing. 
| Although the findings of the American Nursing Association and the National 
League for Nursing show an appreciable increase in the number of employed 
professional nurses in continental United States in the 2-year period from 1954 
to 1956, it is recognized that the supply does not meet the increasing demands. 
Studies are underway as to the basic factors bearing upon the problem of 
meeting these demands. There are “experiments on better education and utiliza- 
tion of nursing personnel, studies of turnover of nursing staffs, and increasing 
employment of part-time workers.” The Veterans’ Administration comments 
that one of the major problems “is the critical shortage of supervisory, adminis- 
trative, and teaching nurse personnel.” Such personnel is absolutely essential 
and basic if enrollment in schools of nursing is to be increased and if appropriate 
utilization of personnel is to be accomplished. 

It is pointed out that, under the Health Amedments Act of 1956, “traineeships 
were granted to 56 colleges and universities offering graduate professional 
nurse programs. It is estimated that between 650 and 700 graduate nurses are 
benefiting under the program this year. This act also provides for grants to 
States to extend practical nurse training under vocational education.” Further, 
it is understood that a number of VA nurses have already been awarded trainee- 
ships under the new act and that this number may be increased during the coming 
: year. 

Financial aid to practical nurse schools also has a beneficial effect upon meet- 
: ing the shortage of professional nurses. 

The senior medical consultant on the staff of the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mission has given this considerable study. It is his suggestion that in addition 
to funds being made available as they now are for the types of personnel men- 
tioned, consideration be given to the possibility and feasibility of grants to nurs- 
ing schools to cover construction and other essentials on a matching basis. 

The doctor, the nurse, the scientist, and the technician form a team in con- 
stantly probing for better methods of care, applying them to the patients of all 
our people and promoting the advance of this most important service to hu- 
manity. There may be more or less shortages in each of these groups. That 
in nursing should not be permitted to grow but should be overcome as promptly 
as the concerted effort of the people themselves through their associations and 
State and Federal Governments makes possible. The nurse, under instructions 
of the attending physician and in the exercise of her professional training, is the 
comforter, encourager, and morale booster to the sick and ailing. 
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RESOLUTION No. 200 (PENNSYLVANIA) 








1956 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
SEPTEMBER 3-6, 1956 


Committee: Rehabilitation (M. and H.). 


Subject: Federal funds and scholarships to young people to enter schools of 
nursing. 


Whereas there is a need for more young people to enter the nursing profession 
in order to meet fully the nursing needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas many qualified young people are being lost to nursing because they 
lack the money to meet the cost of a course in nursing ; and 

Whereas scholarship and loan facilities are now available only to a very 
limited extent : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, make a concerted effort to secure Federal 
funds and/or scholarships for qualified young people who need such aid to enter 
approved schools of nursing. 
Approved. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. Brirp, Director, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, [ want to express my appre- 
ciation on behalf of the American Legion for this opportunity to present testi- 
mony with reference to appropriations for the United States Department of 
Labor. 

We have recommended to previous sessions of Congress the necessity of ade- 
quate funds for the operation of the Veterans’ Employment Service: mature 
workers program, and Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights. In this con- 
nection the American Legion at its 1956 national convention adopted four reso- 
lutions, No. 515, No. 80, No. 371, and No. 533, respectively. 

We, of the American Legion are indeed pleased that the House in H. R. 6287, 
approved the 1958 budget request of the Veterans’ Employment Service (Veteran 
Placement Service) and the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights. We 
respectfully urge that this committee also favorably report the budgetary requests 
of these agencies so that they may continue to render their vital services. 

There are two additional items contained in House-passed H. R. 6287 with 
which the American Legion is very much concerned: (1) A reduction of $800,000 
representing salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Employment Security’s 
budget request, and (2) the reduction in grants to States for unemployment 
compensation and employment service administration in the amount of $20,186,- 
000. This figure includes a $12,000,000 contingency fund request and $8,186,000 
from the basic request. This matter is discussed in detail under the respective 
headings. 

VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


When Congress enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, which 
created the Veterans’ Employment Service, it stated that its object was to pro- 
vide an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service for veterans 
so that they would be provided with the maximum of job opportunities in the 
field of gainful employment. This objective, was reiterated in Public Law 550, 
82d Congress, which is known as the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. 

In past years we have expressed our concern over the ability of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service to carry out its responsibilities and necessary related pro- 
grains because of a trend over recent years curtailing its appropriations. The 
programs and operation of the Veterans’ Employment Service and the State 
employment security agencies have been carefully observed by our organization 
during the current year. We are appreciative of the continual strong support 
given our employment programs over the country by these operating agencies. 
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The American Legion would like to emphasize the need for constant efforts in 
this field of finding jobs for veterans and veterans for jobs. 

As you know the veteran population approximates one-third of the current 
labor force. According to a current report by the Veterans’ Administration, 1 out 
of every 4 males, or a total of 473,000, in the current enrollment of our colleges 
and universities over the Nation are veteran students under the Korean GI bill. 
This group, together with veterans currently being discharged from Veterans’ 
Administration and military hospitals, plus those completing rehabilitation and 
training programs, constitute a continuing challenge to the employment agencies 
of the Nation. 

The American Legion would like to emphasize the fact that the end product of 
all rehabilitation and training is a job. The continuing record of over 1% million 
veteran placements and receipt of over 114 million new veteran applicants last 
year by the State employment services, is mute evidence of the need for, as well 
as being a tribute to, the efforts involved. 

Resolution 515 urges Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to insure ade- 
quate service to the veterans and the Nation through the Bureau of Employment 
Security, its United States Employment Service, the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice and through grants to the State employment services to the end that the pro- 
visions of title 1V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
may be carried out as contemplated in the original law. 

The American Legion feels that the operation of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service for the past year, under its revised program, has definitely brought on 
improved efforts on the part of the State agencies in their programs of special! 
services to veterans. 

An examination of the budget submitted by the Department of Labor for fiscal 
year 1958 reveals that there was requested the sum of $1,125,000 for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service (referred to on p. 836 of the budget as “Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service”). This amount was embodied in H. R. 6287, as it passed the House 
of Representatives on April 4, 1957. 

The American Legion supports the appropriation of this sum as being fair and 
reasonable, for the purpose of carrying out this program with the same degree 
of satisfaction as was experienced during the past year. Therefore, we re- 
spectfully request that the sum referred to hereinabove be approved. 


VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The American Legion advocated the reemployment rights benefits which the 
Congress first granted veterans of World War II. We appreciate the consistent 
legislative support and continuation of this program for those who serve their 
country in active military service and Reserve training. We wish assurance that 
veterans, reservists, and all other interested parties receive prompt service. It 
is for this reason that we continue our active support of the reemployment 
rights program and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

The Bureau has a continuing responsibility to millions of veterans who re- 
turned to their former employers after World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Many veterans are rehired upon their return from active duty, only to find 
at a later date they had not been properly reinstated; consequently, this group 
turns to the Bureau for assistance. A substantial portion of the Bureau's 
easeload consists of these after reinstatement cases. Many of those which come 
to our attention are most complex and require extensive negotiation. I might 
also mention that reemployment rights are of special concern also to veterans 
currently coming out of the service. 

The Bureau has never had a sufficient staff to give complete coverage in all 
States. While this may not be practicable, there are a number of things which 
can be done which we have heretofore recommended, such as improving: the 
service rendered at time of separation. It is our understanding that the De- 
partment of Labor is working to improve this situation, and although the Bureau 
made considerable progress last year in reducing its backlog, as compared to 
several years ago, it has begun to rise again, and additional personnel is needed 
to make it more nearly current. 

The American Legion has always supported a strong national defense force 
and an adequate Reserve. At the 1956 convention we adopted Resolution 533, 
ealling on the Secretaries of Labor and Defense to develop a more adequate 
program to protect the job rights of the increasing number of reservists who 
must perform weekly and annual training duty under the Reserve Forces Act 
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of 1955. Toward this end, some forward steps are being taken, but they will 
impose additional work on the Bureau. There will not only be an increase in the 
number of problems from reservists, as the Ready Reserve grows in number and 
is tightened up, but there will also be a need for increased educational efforts 
with respect to employers and labor organizations so that reservists and members 
of the National Guard may perform their military duties without endangering 
their employment. 

Rights were granted these groups in the Umiversal Military Training and 
Service Act and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. At the last session of Con- 
gress we supported an amendment to strength the law by providing for 
judicial review in such cases. Because of the brief duration of training duty, 
speed is of the essence in handling questions which arise, if the reservist is not 
to lose time from his job or be compelled to seek another one. 

The Department of Labor has requested the sum of $542,000, to cover fiscal 
year 1958, for allocation to the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights (p. 834 
of budget). The House, in H. R. 6287, approved this amount. The American 
Legion respectfully requests that this committee also report favorably on said 
amount. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


We are particularly concerned with the recommended $800,000 cut in the 
salary and expense item of the Bureau of Employment Security’s budget re- 
quest. It is our understanding that if these reductions are sustained the 
Bureau will have to seriously curtain its older worker program. We, of the 
American Legion are much concerned with this most worthy program and its 
effect upon our comrades of World War I. We respectfully point out that service 
to this important segment of our population needs to be increased rather than 
decreased. This is so, because the number of our older citizens, both veteran 
and nonveteran, are increasing yearly. 

Our organization for a number of years has expended much effort and study 
upon the subject of employment of older workers. At our 1956 national conven- 
tion, the American Legion adopted Resolution 80, Employment of Mature Work- 
ers, reading in part as follows: 

“* * * that a national intensified educational program be enacted, with sufficient 
funds to be appropriated by the Congress of the United States to enable the 
United States Department of Labor to carry out the purpose of this program.” 

Considerable progress is being made by the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security, and other bureaus, in the field of the older worker pro- 
gram. A cut in funds at this time would be detrimental to the progress thus far 
accomplished. 

The program of the Bureau of Employment Security needs support in the con- 
duct of an educational program to change the views of employers with respect 
to hiring older workers. Facts need to be gathered and presented to employers so 
that they will judge the worker on the basis of his true employment qualities, 
rather than upon an arbitrary age factor. The importance of the skills and abili- 
ties of older workers needs to be presented to employers, especially the fact that 
this segment of the labor force is needed to produce the additional goods and 
services required by our expanding population. 

We understand the Bureau of Employment Security has requested increases in 
its budget for counseling and testing older workers, and for the placement of older 
workers. In view of the urgent need for expansion of the older worker program 
we respectfully request that the committee give serious consideration to the full 
restoration of the original budgetary request for the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security in the amount of $6,358,000. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


As you know, the Congress provides the funds to operate State employment 
services and State unemployment insurance programs through apnronriations to 
the Department of Labor. These appropriations are fully financed by Federal un- 
employment taxes, which are paid by the employers in all the States. Thus, 
this appropriation is not a charge against the Federal Treasury. 

Because some of the costs of operating these State programs cannot be pre- 
dicted at the time the basic appropriation is made, the Congress, in 1950, provided 
a contingency fund, to be used if, and only if, certain specified contingencies 
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arose. Specifically the contingency fund, has been available to meet unpredictable 
cost increases due to (1) higher unemployment insurance workloads, (2) changes 
made in State salary plans, and (3) changes in State unemployment compensution 
laws. 

The so-called contingency fund has worked well. It has largely eliminated 
the budgetary uncertainties and operating delays previously experienced by the 
States and supplemental appropriation requests which the Congress had to con- 
sider. It has been a major factor in the improvement of the Employment Serv- 
ice. The House in H. R. 6287 eliminated the contingency fund in the amount of 
$12 million. Ti.e American Legion urges that it be restored. If not restored, 
the States will have to absorb the unpredictable costs previously paid out of 
the contingency fund. Absorption means cutting corners elsewhere, and this 
in the past, has generally meant the Employment Service. 


GRANTS TO STATES—RBASIC REQUEST 

In addition to striking out the contingency fund concerning grauts to States, 
the House voted a reduction in the basic appropriation request by 38,186,000 
which included funds intended for small, but needed improvements in the Em- 
ployment Service. These funds among other things would be used to improve 
the quality of service to the more difficult-to-place groups, such as the matured 
workers, disabled veterans and other physically handicapped persons that are 
most deserving of adequate service. As you know, the American Legion is 
most interested in these programs and is of the opinion that these groups are 
entitled to better treatment through State assistance. 

The American Legion believes that the original budgetary request of the 
Department of Labor is necessary for the proper and effective administration of 
the grants to States program. Therefore, we recommend that this committee 


restore the contingency appropriation and language, and the $8,186,000 basic 
request. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE RILEY 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Hyman Bookbinder and Mr. George Riley. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express, first, the 
regret of Mr. Andrew Biemiller, whom you know, who is head of the 
department. He would have liked to join with us but could not because 
of conflicting responsibilities on the Hill today. 

Chairman Hayven. I have high regard for Andy. 

Mr. Booxernver. We all do. 

We have a rather extensive statement. I think even to read the 
page numbers would take more than the 10 minutes you want us to 
take, so I ask that the statement be submitted for the record. 


Chairman Haypen. If you can highlight it, we would be much 
obliged. 


Mr. Booxprinper. I would like to highlight it. 

Mr. C ne ier, I wonder if you would permit me to take the few 
minutes I do take not so much 'to highlight the specific recommenda- 
tions, because they are listed pretty specifically here and in many ways 
they overlap testimony you have gotten. For example, I concur w ith 
every piece of testimony I have heard this morning. I will mention 
some of those highlights, but, instead, if I may, I would like to take a 
few minutes to discuss with you what lies behind our recommendations. 

Now, of course, I know that no individual subcommittee or even the 
Appropriations Committee itself passes on the budget as a whole, and 
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if may even seem irrelevant to discuss the philosophy of the budget, 
but our organization, AFL-CIO, has such a general interest in this 
that, if you permit me, I would like to say a few words about what 
prompts our specific recommendations. 


BUDGET DEBATE HEALTHY 


We believe the debate which is going on in the country today about 
the budget is a healthy one. It is a disturbing debate, but it is a 
healthy one, because we are confident that in the final analysis the 
debate will help the American people understand why the United 
States of America has a big budget, what the nature of its responsibili- 
ties is. We hope this debate, however, in the short run, does not have 
dire consequences to some of our specific programs. 

We are rather disturbed at the temper of some of the discussion. 
The thing that disturbs us most, Mr. Chairman, is that many people 
who really should know better and I believe do know better are 
suggesting that America, if it has to have a $72 billion budget, cannot 
afford it and would go broke if it spent $72 billion. 

Well, the American labor movement does not join in this kind of 
hysteria. If, in fact, America needs to spend $72 billion, we know 
we can afford to do it. We have done much more than that when 
necessary. 

We have a growing, expanding, healthy economic system, and it is 
going to continue expanding if reasonable precautions are taken. 
Every year we should have a $15 billion or $20 billion increase in our 
national product. There is no reason why we should not expect to 
have it. 

Now, one does not have to like a $72 billion budget in order to under- 
stand it or to approve it. None of us likes it. Our people, just as 
much as anybody else, would like to see tax cuts, and we have asked 
for tax cuts when and wherever possible. If we could have a budget 
of only $30 billion or $40 billion, we would be a lot happier and we 
could do a lot more with the extra billions we have. 

But all we have to know about the budget is that it goes for essen- 
tial services and protection to this United States. 

Now, the President of the United States, with whom we do not, al- 

rays agree and whose position on this budget has been something less 
than perfectly clear, nevertheless, I believe, summed up the whole prob- 
lem rather neatly early in the year. Early in the year, when he was 
first asked about the budget, he had a simple one-sentence answer 
which I think is the basic answer. He said—and let me quote this, 
please: “As long asthe American people demand— and, in my opinion, 
deserve—the kind of services this budget provides, we have got to 
spend this kind of money.” 


PEOPLE'S DEMANDS UNDERLIE BUDGET NEEDS 


I think that is all there is to it. As long as the American people de- 
mand national defense, as long as they demand friendly allies, as long 
as they demand minimum health and welfare and education and labor 
activities, we have got to support these things. And I have no doubt 
but that the American people do want these things, even though many 
people are now writing letters saying, “Cut the budget. Cut the 
budget,” but never telling you exactly where to cut it. 





| 
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Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, in s spite of the fact I may be talking 

rather dogmatically, I do have a certain amount of modesty and reserve 
in me in spite of this, and I must say that, until about 2 days ago, I was 
not quite positive that I was on the right side, but yesterday somebody 
sent to me a copy of the Daily W orker of Monday—that is, the Com- 
munist Daily Worker of Monday—in which there is a lead article by 
George Morris attacking an article that I wrote on the budget only 2 
months: ago. 

And the main point that this article makes is that the trouble with 
Bookbinder and the AFL-CIO is they start out with a premise that 
you have got to spend a lot of money on defense and keeping our allies, 
that if you did not do that you would have lots of money to do other 
things, so the trouble with the AFL-CIO, this article says, is that it 
does not want to cut the budget and, because it does not want to cut 
the budget, it cannot do the things for its people that it should be will- 
ing to do. 

Well, we now have a very interesting alliance—not conscious, I am 
sure—of the chamber of commerce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the Communist Party of Americ: . all demanding cuts 


in the budget. [Laughter.] AFL-CIO is not joining this particular 
crowd. 





BASIS OF HOUSE ACTION 


Now let me go on to some specific observations. When the House 
was acting on this budget a couple of months ago, the public hysteria 
for budget cutting was probably at its alltime high. And with all 
due respect to the other House, I must say—and I would say it to 
them directly so I am not talking behind their backs—that in some 
respects they acted irresponsibly, irresponsibly even on the basis of 
their own criteria for cutting. 

The alleged basis for cutting was that no new programs, no new 
moneys were to be allowed during this year 1958. But the fact is, as 
our statement details, in some respects they cut beyond the present level 
because at the moment it seemed a very attractive thing to do, some- 
thing which constituents would evidently approve of. 

And one of the most important areas in which they did that is one in 
which my colleague Mr. George Riley has a very special interest, and 
he probably will want to make some brief comments on this. Two 
parts of the Department of Labor were cut below their present levels, 
and, as a result, the proper enforcement of our basic labor legislation is 
jeopardized. These two offices are the Office of the Solicitor and the 
Wage-Hour Division. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Now, the Office of the Solicitor has responsibility for carrying out 
the enforcement, the proper enforcement, of the Bacon-Davis law, the 
wage-hour law, and the public contracts law, and the Mexican farm 
program. Without proper enforcement, all of these important pro- 
grams have no real meaning. 

And we would urge most strongly—this is the one area in which we 
do suggest that we may have some specific competence. In other cases 
we are friends of the court, so to speak. But we know that labor 
legislation must be rigidly enforced: just like a labor contract must 
be rigidly enforced, so must labor legislation. 
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Chairman Haypen. Do I understand you to say that the amount 

of money made available for the enforcement of labor legislation is 
not as great as it was last year? 
_ Mr. Booxsrnper. That is right, sir. There is a $204,000 cut in the 
Solicitor’s office. This will mean an actual reduction in staff below 
present level. I believe the estimate is 30 or 35 solicitors, new young 
attorneys just trained who are beginning to be proficient, would have 
to be let go. 

This I think in part was accidental. I cannot believe that the House 
did this knowingly. What they did was take an arbitrary figure and 
forgot I think for the moment that there were mandatory increases 
which had to be taken care of, an extra day’s pay, and soon. A motion 
was offered on the floor for a substantial cut and the House approved 
it. Andon the rolleall it was sustained. 

Now, at the very, very least we would hope, at a time when the dollar 
minimum wage requires more enforcement, not less enforcement, when 
Bacon-Davis operations are at a high level, that the Office of the Soli- 
citor should certainly not be cut below the present level but should be 
given every last dollar for proper enforcement. 

There is not much money involved here, but there is just enough cut 
out to cripple the operation of the Office of the Solicitor. 


BACON-DAVIS HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


There is in addition an amount of money which was allowed by the 
House for the special operation of Bacon-Davis under the highway 
program. A question has come up about that as to whether it should 


be from one fund or another. And Mr. Riley will talk to that briefly 
when Iam through. 


WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 


Wage-Hour Division had the same problem where some $228,000 
was cut from the level of appropriations recommended for the Wage- 
Hour Division when that level meant exactly the same level of pro- 
gram as the current year. There was some slight increase because 
of mandatory wage increases and retirement obligations, That amount 
was cut, and the only way to meet that cut now is to cut the program 
itself. 

So we urge most sincerely that in this area of labor enforcement that 
the moneys be made available so we put some real meaning into our 
labor legislation. 

Now let me just very quickly mention the items we are interested 
in, because I really do not want to impose on your time. 


CUTS IN BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS FUNDS 


We are at a loss to understand why some of this petty cutting was 
done in the Bureau of Labor Standards. A $20,000 item was pro- 
posed, a pitifully small $20,000 item for radiation-hazards work. 
Just enough to hire two people. But that was new money, a new 
program ; therefore the House cut it out on the floor. 

Twenty thousand dollars for the President’s Conference on Occu- 
pational Safety eliminated from the budget request. 


You have heard a great deal from a number of witnesses today 
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about the Bureau of Employment Security. All I will say is we 


endorse those proposals that that Bureau be put at proper operating 
efficiency. 
MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Now, related to the provisions of our labor program is the Mexican 
farm labor program, and I want to make a very brief but a very strong 
statement in 1 or 2 sentences. I think the Congress has to make a 
basic policy decision during this next year. Let’s either abolish the 
Mexican program or finance it so that it is a constructive program— 
one or the other. 

We have supported this program. We thought it was good for in- 
ternational relations. It was good for our farm operators. It was 
good for the Mexican workers. If, however, it is not going to be 
enforced properly with the minimum funds required for it, then let’s 
not have it, because we do not think that we ought to have a program 
enforced in such a way that it deprives American workers of decent 
farm jobs through the expedient of hiring Mexican workers at un- 
conscionable wages and requiring them to live and be transported 
at almost a feudal kind of condition. 

Now the House cut this amount of money to a level which will make 
enforcement not proper. It was done by a very large vote, un- 
fortunately, and I think a large vote indicates dissatisfaction with 
the program. But the way to eliminate that dissatisfaction is not the 
appropriation’ s route. It might be just the opposite—providing 
enough money that it is a constructive program protecting both Mexi- 
can workers and American workers. 

And so we repeat, Mr. Chairman, either abolish the program or 
carry it out effectively is our recommendation. 

Chairman Haypen. There is a great deal of force to what you say. 
I think it was in connection with the employment-service obvious error 
on the part of the House in that in other instances the employment- 
security costs have been transferred and they forgot to do that with 
this agency. 

Mr. Booxprnper. There were a few errors made like that, and we 
hope they can be corrected. 

There are a number of recommendations we list on pages 3 and 4 
for the Public Health Service, and I will not review them at this 
point. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


In the Social Security Administration budget we endorse the 
proposals which I know you have heard dozens of times now for 
granting of these two special projects, one for training of public- 
welfare personnel and the other one for cooperative research and 
demonstration projects. 

I heard the discussion earlier this morning about the limitation on 
public-assistance funds. You are to be commended, Mr. Chairman, 
for your own work in seeing to it that the Senate protected this feature. 
I hope in the urgent deficiency bill and your own conferences with 
the House on this bill that the same result may be achieved. 

Now in concluding my presentation, may I just make a simple 
factual statement that the entire bill which you are now considering 
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for the whole labor and welfare field, education field, health, and 
so on, comes to less than 5 percent of the total budget, less than 1 per- 
cent of the total national income. Even if there were a sound policy 
decision and a sound economic reason for finding somewhere in the 
budget where you can cut 3, 4, 5, 10 billion dollars—I do not accept 
that basic premise—but I say even if there were such a premise as 
that that was sound, that you had to cut $5 billion, we plead with 
this subcommittee not to do it in a meat-ax way or a uniform way so 
that every program gets cut, because you have to cut somewhere. 


PARTS OF BUDGET THAT’CANNOT BE REDUCED 


This is, in our very sincere Judgment, an uncuttable part of the 
budget. There are many things in this budget which are inadequate 
and I have not even begun to discuss them with you. They are con- 
tained in our statement. We should have liked to have seen more 
money for hospital construction, for library services, for many other 
things. It is contained here. 

But we are somewhat realistic too, Mr. Chairman. You may up 
some of the things but we do not think we should up it to the kind of 
limits we think sound American economic system makes possible. 

If I have taken more than the time allotted to me I am sorry, but we 
have a lot of interest in many parts of this budget. 

Mr. George Riley is here. I hope you will hear from him. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, WAGE-HOUR SECTION 


Chairman Haypren. We will be pleased to hear from him. 

Mr. Riney. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, you will recall last year 
you gave us a hand when we were up against the clock and adjourn- 
ment and so forth to get the $300,000 in the third supplemental I be- 
lieve it was for administrative costs in the prevailing wage-rate sec- 

tion for the highway legislation. 

We consider that legisl: ation as a floor under the national economy, 
and we believe that there will be more and more and bigger progams 
as we go along. 

For the first time in that type of construction we now have a stand- 
ardization on the Federal level which will bring up wages to a decent 
standard. 

This should not be confused, of course, with minimum wages. bs 
does not have to do with that at all. Simply to pay prevailing rates 
for similar work in the community, it is just that simple. 

Now there may be some discussion later on what source that money, 
$365,000 in the budget, may come from. We have not associated our- 
selves with any crossfire connected with that sort of thing. Congress 
we believe is amply equipped to decide what the source shall be. But 
we clo feel that it is absolutely essential to have that money from some 
source, because, simplifying it further, we do not believe there can 
be a highway program unless there is this predetermination of wage 
rates on the State level by the Department of Labor. 

That is the really devout plea that we are making on this particular 
item. 
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BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. Booxernper. May I just say the last page of this statement is 
an appended statement from James Brownlow, the president of our 
metal trades department, relating specifically to the training funds in 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

We have studied this program and it is our recommendation train- 
ing funds be granted to the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you. 

(Mr. Bookbinder’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN H. BooKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to present 
the views of the AFL-CIO on the budget proposals for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In our study of the President’s budget requests, we have naturally thought of 
the needs of the 15 million members of the AFL-CIO and their families. But 
our concern has not been limited to these 50 or 60 million Americans. The depart- 
ments of Government whose budget it is your duty to scrutinize represent more 
directly than any other branches of our government, the obligation “to promote 
the general welfare” of all 170 million Americans. The moneys which you will 
provide for education, for health research, for public assistance, for enforcement 
of labor laws, for child welfare, for protecting veterans’ reemployment rights, 
for all the other vital purposes—these moneys represent the soundest possible 
investment in a healthy, happy, and productive people. 

In the months since the President’s budget was submitted to the Congress, the 
entire Nation has been involved in a great national debate about the size of that 
budget. In the long run, this debate will do the Nation much good. But we trust 
that in the short run there will not be great harm done to the many vital pro- 
grams for which Federal appropriations are required. 

The AFL-CIO is disturbed at the great hue and cry which has been raised 
about the huge budget which the President has submitted. Of course, it is huge. 
But so are our responsibilities—and so are our capabilities. Those who have 
tried to scare America on this matter have done a disservice to the President, to 
the Congress and to the people at large. 

Let those who are ready to sell America short wail and moan and predict hair- 
curling depressions. The AFL-CIO will not join the hysterical cut-the-budget- 
at-any-price crowd. We have confidence in America’s ability to meet its tremen- 
dous responsibilities both here and abroad. 

One does not have to like a $71.8 billion budget in order to support it. One 
just has to understand why it is so big. The President made an important con- 
tribution to the national debate on April 18 in his letter to House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. He pointed out that the greatest portion of the proposed budget is just 
not cuttable—eiher because of fixed obligations or because of considerations of 
national survival. Fixed obligations for such things as veterans’ pensions, public 
assistance, and interest on the national debt aggregate about $17.6 billions, or 24 
percent of the budget. Moreover, about 63 percent of the entire budget will sup- 
port programs related to the protection of the country. 

The AFL-CIO does not presume to have any expert judgment about the proper 
size of the Military Establishment. It does share the general apprehension, 
however, that we may be erring on the low side rather than the high side, As 
far as foreign aid is concerned, labor has ofttimes been critical about specific 
aspects of this program but it has never swerved from its conviction that we have 
made no better investment in world understanding and world peace than our 
mutual security program. We cannot permit budget-balancing preoccupation to 
weaken our efforts for peace and against world communism. 

Where then shall the billions in budget cuts come from? Shall we stop our 
payments to veterans? Shall we stop our interest payments on the public debt? 
Shall we stop making soil-bank payments? Shall we cut the wages of our under- 
paid civil servants? Or shall we just nibble away at every regular program of 
the Federal Government—an arbitrary 5- 10- or 20-percent cut right across the 
board ? 
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Public demands have been made for substantial cuts in the budget. Some 
talk about 2 billions, others about 3 or 5 billions—some even more than that. But, 
as this subcommittee well knows, the Congress cannot cut in the abstract; it 
can cut only by cutting specific programs in specific terms. Although we regret 
to note that the President himself has not consistently supported his own budget, 
he provided perhaps the most meaningful and direct answer to all the clamor 
for cutting when he told a press conference early this year : 

“As long as the American people demand—and in my opinion, deserve—the 
kind of services this budget provides, we have got to spend this kind of money.” 

It is the firm conviction of the AFL-CIO that the American people most 
definitely support the services which the Labor-HEW budget provides. This 
subcommittee has for years shown its own great support for these services, and 
has never hesitated even to improve upon the Executive recommendations when 
it felt that such were not adequate enough. It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that the entire Labor-HEW budget comes to only 5 percent of the entire budget, 
and represents less than 1 percent of the Nation’s gross national product. 

Unfortunately, the so-called economy wave was at such high fever point 
last month, that the House of Representatives permitted serious crippling of 
the President’s budget recommendations. It is the earnest hope of the AFL-CIO 
that the Senate will agree to restoration of all the cuts made by the House, and 
will in addition make other improvements. 

We have carefully studied the statements made before this subcommittee by 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of HEW. They have both made an 
impressive case for the restoration of the House cuts. These two Cabinet mem- 
bers are directly responsible for carrying out the obligations under existing 
legislation under the general responsibility of the President. Their advice to 
the Congress should carry much weight. 

Starting on page 5 of this statement, we are presenting our reactions to the 
President’s recommendations as presented last January. Before coming to 
that detailed analysis, we should like to present first our appraisal of some of 
the major cuts made by the House and summarize briefly our recommendations 
to the Senate. 

1. Cuts in the Office of the Solicitor and Wage-Hour Division seriously threaten 
enforcement of labor laws.—-The $204,000 cut in the Solicitor’s Office and the 
$288.000 cut in the Wage-Hour Division are both difficult to understand. Even 
by the House’s own standards of disallowing new money, these cutS are un- 
justified. 

The cut in the Solicitor’s Office will mean a 10-percent cut in requested staff— 
at a time when the workload for the Office is increased because of the higher 
minimum wage, expanded Mexican farm program and the needs of the em- 
ployees’ compensation activity. All basic labor laws of the land—wage-hour, 
Walsh-Healey, and Bacon-Davis—are seriously threatened by the House action. 

The eut in the Wage-Hour Division will mean a reduction of 43 positions over 
the present level at a time when violations are being discovered at the highest 
rate in the act’s history. (See below for general comments on Division). 

The AFL-CIO trusts that the Senate will support the proper enforcement of 
our labor laws by restoring the cuts in these offices of the Labor Department. 

In addition to the funds for the Solicitor’s Office out of general revenue funds, 
H. R. 6287 provides for $365,000 out of the highway trust fund for the purpose 
of Bacon-Davis determinations for the new highway program. This amount 
must be made available if the highwav program is to proceed on schedule. 

2. Cuts in Bureau of Labor Standards will affect several vital programs.— 
Starting on page 5, we have detailed our interest in the several parts of this 
Bureau’s program. At this time, we wish merely to express our deep disap- 
pointment at the slashes made by the House. It is extremely difficult to under- 
stand the penny-pinching actions which save insignificant amounts like $20,000 
intended for work in the area of radiation hazards, or a similar amount of $20,000 
for the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. The AFL-CIO considers 
work in these areas so important that we have a permanent standing committee 
of officials, the committee on safety and occupational health. 

8. The Bureau of Employment Security was cut when expansion was clearly 
justified —We concur completely with the Secretary of Labor that this Burean 
requires additional help, not less help. For years, the Bureau has failed to re- 
ceive the kind of help which repeated expansion of its duties required. Now 
the House has actually made a cut in its budget which will require a decrease 
of 69 positions. This would be inexcusable. We call upon the Senate to grant 
the full request made by the President. 
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4. House cuts in the Bureau of Labor Statistics will damage or prevent much 
needed programs.—As detailed on pages 7 through 9, even the full request of the 
President failed to provide adequately for work in housing and construction 
statistics, wage surveys, automation, and other important areas. If the cuts 
made by the House Appropritaions Committee and the still larger cuts made by 
the House itself stand, the damage will be most significant. Importantly affected 
will be programs relating to labor turnover, the revision of the S. I. C., the study 
of effects of tariff changes upon employment, characteristics of the unemployed, 
and older workers’ studies. 

5. The Mexican farm labor program will be a farce if the House cuts are sus- 
tained,—The President’s request for $2,683,000 represents the minimum amount 
absolutely required for this program. Yet the House, through a lopsided vote of 
342 to 77, cut the appropriation down to $2,236,200. The only explanation for this 
is that there must be widespread dissatisfaction in program itself. But the 
appropriations route is precisely the wrong one to correct the abuses in the pro- 
gram. It is improper enforcement of the agreements which is the major source 
of dissatisfaction. 

The Congress, we must frankly state, has to make a basic policy decision. 
If the Mexican program is not worth proper enforcement, then it should be legis- 
lated out of existence. Ironically, however, many of those who refuse to appro- 
priate adequate funds for the program are stanch champions of the program 
itself. But the American people generally do not favor retaining a program 
enforced in such a way that it deprives American workers of decent farm jobs 
through the expedient of hiring Mexican workers at sweatshop wages and trans- 
porting and housing them under almost feudal conditions. 

6. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training should be permitted to expand 
its training function.—The House disallowed $340,000 for work in training on 
the basis that the question of possible overlapping with HEW had not been fully 
answered. Since it is our understanding that this question has now been fully 
resolved through a joint statement by Secretaries Mitchell and Folsom, we trust 
the Senate will restore the funds. 

A brief statement on this matter by James A. Brownlow, president of the 
metal trades department of the AFL-CIO, is appended to this statement. 

7. Public Health Service appropriations are deficient in several respects.—In 
addition to recommendations included in our detailed discussion of the Public 
Health Service on pages 13 through 15, we wish here to highlight several specific 
items : 

(a) The $5 million reduction in assistance to States would hurt such im- 
portant projects as health of the aging and chronically ill, accident preven- 
tion, and occupational health. 

(b) The cut of $213,000 in sanitary engineering activities will prevent 
needed increase in radiological! health activities. 

(c) The AFL-CIO endorses the request of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America for support of the $30,000 requested 
by the President for field and laboratory studies in poultry sanitation. 

(d) The AFL-CIO joins with the American Social Hygiene Association in 
urging a minimum appropriation of $5 million for work in venereal diseases. 
The alarming increase in these diseases, especially among teen-agers, calls 
for a maximum effort. 

(e) The National Tuberculosis Association, on whose national board an 
AFL-CIO representative sits, has expressed concern about the House cut in 
the funds for Indian health activities. We share this concern and ask for 
restoration of the $3,900,000 cut. 

(f) Before reversing itself on rollcall, the House cut $50 million for water- 
pollution grants authorized in the 84th Congress. It is the hope of the AFL- 
CIO that the Senate will concur in the final action of the House and approve 
this vital program. 

8. Two important projects of the Social Security Administration should be 
restored by the Senate—-We concur most strongly with the request of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare for the restoration of these funds: 

(a) $2,500,000 for grants to States to initiate a program of professional 
training of public welfare personnel. This program was specifically author- 
ized in the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

(b) $2,080,000 for cooperative research or demonstration projects in social 
security. Authorized in the 1956 Social Security Amendments, these studies 
would cover causes of dependency and methods of preventing or overcoming 
them. 
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9. Congress should impose no limit on public assistance administrative funds.— 
As indicated on page 17 below, we believe that the law properly requires open-end 
appropriations for matching funds. We therefore urge the Senate to eliminate 
the provision for such limitation which the House inserted in H. R. 6287. 

10. Construction of a new OASI building in Baltimore would result in econo- 
my.—F rom our own examination of the situation, we are persuaded that the tight 
ban on Government construction should be modified in this case. A modern, 
efficient building could save the program over a million dollars a year, it has been 
estimated. 

In the foregoing pages, we have summarized our major concern with the Labor- 
HEW budget as the situation stands following adoption of H. R. 6287 by the 
House. In the following pages, we present a more detailed appraisal of the budget 
proposals as initially submitted by the President. 

Needless to say, our concern for those items in the budget which were not cut 
by the House is just as great as those which were. We earnestly request your 
sympathetic consideration of all of our requests. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT—OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Appropriations for the Solicitor’s Office must be adequate to carry out the sev- 
eral laws for which the Labor Department has responsibility. As has already 
been indicated to this subcommittee, increased enforcement activities have meant 
greater restitution to workers who otherwise would have to suffer from violations 
of the law. Greater enforcement activities, moreover, have undoubtediy led to a 
higher degree of voluntary compliance. 

One of the principal activities of the Solicitor’s Office is one in which organized 
labor has a clear and understandable interest—the prompt and adequate enforce- 
ment of the Davis-Bacon provisions now incorporated in several major Federal 
construction activities. Last year’s passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act has 
added substantially to this activity. (Funds for this particular cost come from 
the highway trust fund.) The President’s request for fiscal 1958 would merely 
continue on an annual basis the level of operations previously approved by the 
Congress. 

Among other programs for which the Solicitor must be assured adequate funds 
are the litigations under the Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey Acts, the 
Mexican farm labor program, and the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The President’s budget calls for a small increase in the appropriation for the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Standards, from $911,500 to $1,167,000. The addi- 
tional amount has been requested for improvement of the conditions of domestic 
migrants, for an extended youth employment program, for the promotion of 
safety and for the employment of the physically handicapped. 


Legislative standards and State services 


We regret to see that no increase is proposed for the State’s services and legisla- 
tive standards work of the Bureau. The Bureau is the only place in the Federal 
yovernment that serves as a center of information and technical assistance in the 
broad field of labor legislation and administration. It is where State labor com- 
missioners, workmen’s compensation commissioners, labor and employers’ organi- 
zations, and citizens groups turn for information and help in planning and sup- 
porting legislative programs for the improvement of working conditions. We 
count on the Bureau for information on all types of labor legislation. 

One area in which the Bureau’s services are particularly important is in work- 
men’s compensation. State workmen’s compensation benefits have lagged far 
behind increased wages and rising costs of living. New hazards arising from 
changing industrial processes, such as the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, means a new look needs to be taken at occupational disease provisions 
and the limitations on time of filing claims, if workers are to be protected. In 
many other areas—broad coverage, second-injury funds, and administrative 
procedures that speed up claims procedures—the Bureau’s information on what 
has been done in these States and what needs to be done in a specific State is in- 
valuable. The same kind of assistance is given in other fields such as child labor, 
occupational safety, minimum wage, and wage payment. These services of the 
Bureau should not only be continued but they should be greatly expanded. 
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Migratory labor 


We welcome the small increase of $40,000 provided for the Bureau’s migratory 
labor program but here, too, for the size of the problem and the work to be done, 
the amount is far too small. There is no group of workers in this country that 
are more in need of Government help. The domestic migrant worker is pretty 
much our forgotten man. With increased staff the Bureau can help States get 
migratory labor committees organized; they can give them assistance in meeting 
such problems as registration of crew leaders, improving camp housing and in- 
suring safe transportation. By working with all groups in the communities— 
farmers, church, labor, and civic organizations—an awareness of the need for 
action in behalf of the domestic migrant will be developed. The $40,000 increase 
will help—but not nearly enough. We urge the Congress to increase this figure 
substantially. 

Radiation hazards 


We note that the Bureau’s budget calls for an appropriation of only $20,000 
for services to the States and to management and labor in the control of radiation 
hazards. This is an area of great concern to organized labor and one in which 
the Department of Labor should be equipped to give leadership. It is essential 
to the development of the peacetime use of atomic energy that effective health and 
safety standards be developed and applied to control the special hazards of 
radiation. There must be uniformity in these standards and in their administra- 
tion if the workers are to secure the necessary protection. The amounts alloted 
to the Bureau for this activity seem most inadequate in relation to its responsi- 
bilities. If this work is to go forward, and we are convinced it should, then the 
Congress should appropriate many times the proposed amount, and we so rec- 
ommend. 

The AFL-CIO considers this problem one of the most urgent in the country. 
This very week, we are conducting a 2-day conference on atomic radiation haz- 
ards. We have brought to Washington more than 125 delegates from all over the 
country—including officers and safety and compensation specialists from many 


of our affiliated unions. Speakers will include some of the leading authorities 
in the country. 


Youth employment 


Last year the President’s budget called for a small sum for the Bureau of 
Labor Standards to carry out certain of the recommendations of the Senate 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. The Bureau proposed to examine the em- 
ployment problems of school dropouts and the impact of child-labor laws on these 
problems and to develop community program for their solution. For some un- 
explained reason, this appropriation was disallowed. We are glad that a similar 
project is included in this year’s budget and warmly recommend that you allow 
the full amount requested. 

What are we going to do about the quarter of a million boys and girls who are 
both out of school and out of work? We know it is useless to tell these children 
to go back to school. They left school because somewhere along the line it seemed 
to have no more meaning for them. The Bureau’s program for demonstration 
projects to deal with this problem would give sound leadership to communities 
everywhere to enable them to help the young people who need it. 

All kinds of shortsighted proposals are now being made. Some people tell us 
these problem children should be released from school at even younger ages and 
that child-labor laws should be changed to permit them to work. We reject such 
solutions. We know that many now out of school need special kinds of help if 
they are to become employable in a labor market with increasingly exacting 
demands. The Bureau proposes to show communities how they can provide this 
help. The $75,000 they ask for this purpose will be an investment to improve the 
futures of the quarter of a million boys and girls now idle. With the minute 
staff they have at present no new programs can be taken on. If we put this off, 
it will mean lost years in the lives of hundreds of thousands of our children. 
We are very much interested in seeing this appropriation approved. 


Physically handicapped 
We welcome the President’s request for an increase of about $37,000 for the 
work of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 


capped. But even this increase will leave the appropriation about $28,000 shy 
of the amount authorized by the act. 
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The work of this committee is so obvious that we will not burden the record 
with any argument or documentation. We wish merely to urge the Congress to 
approve the sum of $225,000, the maximum allowable under the law. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Facts about wages, practices and developments in collective bargaining, em- 
ployment and prices as well as many other types of statistical and economic in- 
formation have become essential to both labor and management for intelligent 
collective bargaining. 

For fiscal year 1958, the President has requested an appropriation of $7,768,000 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The actual increase for regular BLS pro- 
grams is only about $400,000. As we shall indicate in detail, this is an extremely 
modest increase which will actually leave the Bureau with insufficient funds to 
provide much needed information in a number of important areas. 


Wage statistics and data on collective bargaining developments 


The President has requested an additional $145,200 for the Bureau’s work in- 
volving collection and analysis of wage and collective bargaining information. 
Continuing the work begun with its survey of wages in retail trade now being 
completed, this amount will be used primarily for collection of wage data for 
other nonmanufacturing industries. We strongly support this request. With 
the increased importance of trade, services, transportation and other nonmanu- 
facturing industries in our economy, we can no longer afford to ignore the im- 
portance of having up-to-date wage information for this sector of our economy. 

Unfortunately, the existing BLS program of wage surveys for manufacturing 
industries is far too limited. The funds the Bureau has had available in this 
area are So Small that surveys made for particular industries have been conducted 
at such infrequent intervals that they have seldom provided comprehensive up- 
to-date information for collective bargaining purposes. 

The Bureau prepares occasional reports on the prevalence and details of dif- 
ferent collective bargaining agreement provisions. These reports deal with such 
important and rapidly changing practices as pensions, vacations, hours, welfare 
funds, and other bargaining subjects. But the Bureau’s resources have been 
inadequate to permit such surveys to cover all major provisions or to be made on 
a regular basis, with the result that information sought by labor and manage- 
ment usually is either not available or is some years out of date. 


Productivity data 


The Bureau has requested an additional $83,700 for its work in the field of pro- 
ductivity and technological developments. This amount would be used for 
extension of its program of studies of the impact of automation and for studies 
of the effects of changing technology upon older workers. 

We consider the Bureau’s investigations of the impact of automation especial- 
ly important and urge that they be expanded. The Bureau has requested a small 
amount of funds to study the impact of the electronic computer. This should 
provide worthwhile information, but there are many other revolutionary develop- 
ments in the field of automation which are affecting employment, skill require- 
ments, wage structures, prices, and many other aspects of our economy. With 
adequate appropriations, the Bureau could undertake more comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the overall effects of the introduction of automation which would add 
immeasurably to our understanding of this important development. 

In addition, increased funds should be assigned to the Bureau to permit it to 
expand its work in the development and measures of productivity in individual in- 
dustries and in various sectors of the economy. 

Price statistics 

The President has requested $114,200 for initiation of a limited piecemeal pro- 
gram of consumer expenditure surveys. With the increasing spread of long-term 
collective-bargaining contracts containing escalator clauses providing for periodic 
wage adjustment based on the Consumer Price Index, the Bureau’s work in 
this area has become increasingly important. It is particularly essential that 
the Consumer Price Index be kept up to date so that it will truly reflect the 
actual trends in prices of the items which workers and their families purchase. 
However, merely checking consumer expenditures in a limited number of com- 
munities is not sufficient and may even be misleading. In view of the tremendous 
change in buying patterns in recent years, what is needed now is a comprehensive 
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survey of consumer expenditures which would lay the foundation for a full- 
scale revision of the Consumer Price Index at an early date. 

Such a survey of consumer expenditures would also provide a good deal of 
the information the Bureau would need to revise the city workers’ family 
budget which is now sadly out of date. This budget is the only satisfactory 
measure for determining what is an adequate standard of living and for meas- 
uring differences in living costs among various cities throughout the country. 
Such family budget data are extremely useful for collective bargaining, but can 
only be utilized if the budget is kept reasonably up to date. We therefore rec- 


ommend that additional funds be provided to permit revision of this budget 
which has not been revised since 1950. 


Manpower and employment statistics 


The President has requested an increase of $116,300 for the Bureau’s work in 
the field of manpower and employment statistics. More than half of this amount, 
however, is needed to shift the Bureau’s series on employment, hours and earn- 
ings to the new standard industrial classification system adopted by all Gov- 
ernment statistical agencies and for transfer to the States of sufficient funds to 
provide for increased salary rates of State personnel engaged in collecting em- 
ployment statistics published by the Bureau. The only actual increase therefore 
is some $50,000 which will be used to permit the Bureau to extend its collection 
of labor turnover information to States and metropolitan areas which has thus 
far not participated in this program. 

We recommend that the entire amount recommended by the Bureau for man- 
power and employment statistics be appropriated. 

Foreign trade and employment 


The President has requested $119,750 in order for the Bureau to study effects 
of foreign trade on employment. Measurement of the impact of foreign trade— 
both exports and imports—has been hampered by the lack of information con- 
cerning both the number of workers displaced by imports and the number of 
workers whose jobs are dependent upon exports. Such information is vitally 
necessary for development of tariff and trade policy. 


Housing and construction 


No additional funds have been requested for the Bureau’s program in the area 
of housing and construction statistics. The failure to expand this phase of the 
Bureau’s work is particularly regrettable. The impact of construction on the 
Nation’s economy has been emphasized during the past year by the drastic de- 
cline in residential construction on the one hand and the impressive increase 
in industrial, commercial and other types of nonresidential construction on the 
other. With the prospect of large-scale highway, school, and other public con- 
struction programs, it is especially important that accurate information be ob- 
tained regarding manpower requirements for such projects. Labor has a par- 
ticular need for this information in order to determine prospective employment 
opportunities for workers in the building and construction industry. We, there- 
fore, recommend that sufficient funds should be allocated to the Bureau to ob- 
tain information on labor requirements for construction as well as other types 


of data needed to provide an adequate analysis of developments in housing and 
construction. 





WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS 


The President has requested an appropriation of $19,888,000 for the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. The amount requested would actually 
do no more than permit the Divisions to maintain their present level of operations. 

We note with satisfaction that with increased funds provided in last year’s 
appropriation, the Divisions have been able to increase their rate of investiga- 
tions of violations of the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts. This 
has resulted in restitution of unpaid back wages to a considerable number of 
low-wage employees who otherwise would have been denied compensation to 
which they were legally entitled. We strongly approve the proposed random 
sample survey the Divisions are planning to conduct in connection with their in- 
vestigation program as well as other efforts the Divisions are making to improve 
their enforcement procedures. 

Appropriation of the necessary funds has permitted the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to carry out the job assigned by the Congress of conducting through the 
tripartite industry committee procedure annual review of minimum wages in 
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Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. Unfortunately, the important 
program of determinations of the prevailing minimum rate under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act has been sharply limited by inadequate funds. 
Even the increase in the number of determinations from 5 to 7 a year planned 
for fiseal 1958 would mean that there would continue to be no minimum wage 
determinations at all in many industries in which there are Government con- 
tractors and a high proportion of obsolete determinations even for those indus- 
tries for which determinations have been made. We therefore urge that suffi- 
cient funds be appropriated to permit a minimum rate of 10 determinations 
a year. It is our understanding that this would be possible with an additional 
appropriation of less than $60,000. 

The Wage and Hour Division, with the assistance of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has launched a series of studies of the economic effects of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. These studies should provide significant information which will 
be of great value in consideration of future legislative proposals with regard to 
the minimum wage. Sufficient funds should be assured for completion of this 
important project. 

We strongly urge that at the very least the entire amount requested by the 
President for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions be appropriated. 
We also recommend that the committee give sympathetic consideration to appro- 
priation of additional funds to expand and improve the program of prevailing 
minimum wage determinations required by the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Salaries and expenses 

At its recent meeting, the AFL-CIO executive council adopted the report of 
its social security committee which included the following reference : 

“Our (social security) committee has observed that in the past the program de- 
signed to provide protection for the unemployed has suffered from a lack of funds 
for administration. The AFL-CIO has supported efforts to secure more adequate 
appropriations and our committee recommends continued active support. This 
includes appropriations sufficient for the salary increases approved by the State 
agencies and for the adequate operation of the Bureau of Employment Security 
in the United States Department of Labor.” 

The Bureau’s request for an increase in its staff and its budget should receive 
the very sympathetic consideration of the Congress. Year after year, the Bureau’s 
responsibilities have been increased through new legislation and through demands 
placed upon it by other departments of government. Much of this added respon- 
sibility, however, has not been matched with comparable budget recognition. 
It is essential that proper recognition be made now of these great responsibilities. 


Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 


We have frequently questioned the propriety of using Federal granted funds 
for travel, telegrams, and other expenses arising from efforts, particularly on the 
part of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies to influence 
the course of legislation. We have felt that while it is difficult to draw the line 
between constructive consultation between Members of Congress and administra- 
tors of State programs, and, what can only be accurately described as lobbying 
activity paid for out of the Public Treasury, it is necessary to try to draw that line. 

We believe that this effort was materially advanced by the actions of this 
committee by its references to the problem in its reports for appropriations for 
the years 1956 and 1957, and by the committee’s calling on the Department of 
Labor to clarify its policy in this respect. We believe that the requirement that 
the State agencies submit an accounting of all out-of-State travel by State offi- 
cials, except for official conferences called by the Bureau, also has had a salutary 
effect. 

In this connection we are pleased to note also that the interstate conference, 
itself, became aware of the problems involved and took constructive and remedial 
action. The executive committee, at its meeting in March 1956, adopted changes 
in the conference code designed to prohibit lobbying. 

Unfortunately, however, in one respect efforts toward the solution of this prob- 
lem experienced a setback during the past year. After an extensive study of 
this problem by a subcommittee of the Federal Advisory Council, the Council it- 
self, by unanimous action made certain recommendations to the Secretary of 
zabor. These included the recommendation that he establish a clear-cut policy 
governing the use of granted funds for Federal legislative activity. The policy as 
issued by the Secretary on December 21, contained the provisions recommended by 
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the Federal Advisory Council, but added a qualifying paragraph which, to some 
extent at least, nullifies the recommendations of the Advisory Council. 

As we interpret the modification of the proposed standards by the Secretary of 
Labor, it will now be possible again for State administrators to expend granted 
funds, not only for the legitimate purpose of giving requested information to 
Members of Congress, but for stirring up activity among interested groups in sup- 
port of, or in opposition to, legislative proposals. This results from the right 
granted to “prepare and distribute” analysis of pending legislation. For this 
reason, we are prompted again to suggest to the committee that it continue its 
request for full information of the use of granted funds, including travel funds, 
by State administrators, as has been done during the past two fiscal periods. 


Mexican farm labor program 7 


The President’s budget request for the Mexican farm labor program is $2,683,000 
and constitutes an increase of $471,300 in actual program operations. This 
increase is most urgently needed to meet the increased number of workers ex- 
pected in 1958 and to provide for better enforcement of wage and housing con- 
ditions. 

Last year, we submitted to the subcommittee the recommendation of organized 
labor that proper enforcement of our agreement with Mexico would require a 
full-time compliance officer for every 2,000 Mexican workers. Even with the 
higher appropriations requested, it will still be necessary for each Foreign Labor 
Service representative to service almost 4,000 workers. During the present fiscal 
year, each must serve over 5,600 workers. Small wonder, therefore, that the 
Mexican program has resulted in so many complaints. 

A major source of complaint this year has been the horrible housing situation 
which exists in many areas where Mexican nationals are employed. The Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Employment Security has reported that he has seen camps 
“that I would consider unfit for human habitation.” A stepped-up program of 
housing inspections is imperative. 

It is a shocking thing that in the face of the awful housing situation, farm 
employers have launched a nationwide campaign to cripple and perhaps destroy 
the efforts of the Labor Department to improve the housing situation in line 
with our agreements with Mexico. These unconscionable employers must not 
be permitted to use the appropriations route to carry out their objectives. The 
AFL-CIO respectfully urges the House subcommittee to spurn all efforts to kill 
the housing program by drying up the funds needed. 

The Congress can demonstrate its rejection of this unsavory campaign by 
voting the Mexican farm labor program at least the funds requested by the 
President. 

BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


The modest increase proposed for the Bureau will go only a small way toward 
making up for the deterioration of its services in recent years. It is our hope 
that the Congress will approve no less than the President has requested. 

The bulk of the proposed increase—about $300,000—will be used in the launch- 
ing of a major effort by the Bureau for the encouragement of better and broader 
training for all types of occupations. It is our understanding that this training 
program will in no way diminish the Bureau’s work in the formal apprentice- 
ship program, but will add training operations wherever immediate action is 
needed to prepare workers for efficient production. 

There is now very broad understanding of the basic economic truth that in the 
final analysis the economic health of the Nation and the standard of living of 
our people reflect the productivity of America’s workers. There must be every 
help given—by management, by labor, and by Government—to further this 
productivity. This is especially true during a period of revolutionary techno- 
logical changes, such as we are experiencing today. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The budget request for this Bureau would permit an increase in 18 positions 
over the present level. There is much evidence that this increase is necessary 
if we are to accord our veterans the kind of consideration they so richly 
deserve. 

Reemployment rights now constitute perhaps the most important guaranty 
which the Federal Government provides for successful readjustment to civilian 
life. The elimination of other benefits will undoubtedly increase the number of 
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veterans desiring to return to their former civilian jobs. They deserve quick 
and efficient service. 
The work of the Bureau is bound to increase as the size of our Ready Reserve 
increases in fiscal 1958. The current backlog, moreover, is reported as increasing. 
The AFL-CIO trusts that the Congress will permit this important service to 
operate at the level necessary for efficient operation. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


We wish to endorse the proposal that there be some decentralization of the 
activities of the Bureau. By locating operations in Chicago, New York, and 
Boston roughly half of all Federal employees will be able to obtain more efficient 
handling of their claims under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

The Congress is urged to approve the small increase in funds needed to carry 
out this deeentralization. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ACTIVITIES 


Last year, the AFL-CIO indicated to this subcommittee its strong support 
for the internatinal labor activities of the Department of Labor. We will not 
repeat that statement again, except to point out that the last 12 months have only 
strengthened the conviction of organized labor that world peace and the defeat 
of world communism requires an understanding of the problems of workers all 
over the world. The Department of Labor’s work in the International Labor 
Organization and in the labor attaché program of the United States Foreign 
Service has been of inestimable value. 

The President’s budget request for fiscal 1958 includes an increase to make 
possible the addition of several area specialists and to expand the Department’s 
activities in connection with the ILO. Both of these objectives, it is our deep 
conviction, are very much to be desired. We urge the Congress to support the 
request. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service has been playing an ever- 
increasing role in the reduction of industrial conflicts. Year after year, its work- 
load has increased as its usefulness has been demonstrated over and over again. 

Recent technological and collective-bargaining trends have added considerably 
to the complication of collective bargaining. This has called for highly trained 
mediators, as it has for highly trained representatives of both labor and manage- 
ment. The Service’s training activities represent a sound investment. 

The President’s request represents only a slight increase over the present 
budget—an increase of only $119,000 in operating funds. These would be used 
for in-service training for mediators, improvement of facilitics for field medi- 
ators, and for just a few more man-years of mediation activity. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to approve the President’s request for this 
very useful function. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


National institutes of health 


The AFL-CIO was highly gratified that its proposals last year for substantial 
increases in the President’s proposals for medical research were in fact carried 
out by the Congress. The subcommittee deserves the heartfelt thanks of all 
America for the part it has played in strengthening this program. The work of 
the National Institutes of Health and of the federally supported projects con- 
tinues to live up to all of the hopes ever expressed for this activity. We cannot 
afford to let down for one moment in medical research. 

The President’s proposals for fiscal 1958 would, in aggregate, allow for actual 
research projects at a rate equal to those for the present fiscal year. We cannot 
understand why the cancer budget is actually about $1,500,000 less than the 
present year, or why the amount for mental health, where the need is so great, 
is no higher than at present. As we indicated last year, the only ceiling that 
should be placed upon this activity is the ability of the professions intelligently 
to use the funds. With facilities increasing, albeit at much too slow a rate, it 
should be possible profitably to spend even more money than last year. We urge 
the Congress to ascertain the adequacy of the President’s proposal and to increase 
it if it finds that it is below the country’s potential. 
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Health research and training facilities 


Experience has already indicated that the level of grants for the construction 
of health research facilities is inadequate. More than $25 million for 80 grants 
has already been awarded for fiscal 1957, out of a total appropriation of $30 
million. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has stated that 
applications totaling $48 million are now pending, and more applications are 
Still being received. 

In light of the above situation, the President’s request for another $30 million 
appropriation for fiscal 1958 is very disappointing. There should simply be no 
ceiling at all on the funds we must be willing to spend to develop every possible 
research facility. Unless such facilities are available, it will be pointless and 
futile to make appropriations for research projects as such. 

The same observation, of course, applies to the construction of training facil- 
ities, both in the medical and the dental fields. This is perhaps the most seriously 
neglected area of all in the entire health field. It is to be hoped that the Congress 
will pass the enabling legislation at this session and make the appropriate funds 
available. The AFL-CIO agrees with those Members of the Congress who have 
expressed shock at the ridiculously low level of support which the President has 
suggested in the budget message. Recommended was obligational authority of 
only $15 million for the first year, with expected expenditures of only about $3 
million. It is to be hoped that the Congress will approach this matter with 
much more imagination and daring. 


Hospital construction 


It is a disappointing and disturbing fact that we do not support hospital con- 
struction to at least the level authorized by the Hill-Burton Act. The two parts 
of this program have a ceiling of $210 million. The Congress has failed to appro- 
priate sums anywhere near this amount, and even these appropriations have not 
actually been fully used. This is a situation we find it very difficult to under- 
stand. The tremendous need for hospital beds—of all kinds—is beyond dispute. 
Why, then, are these hospitals not being built? 

A recent report by Dr. Vane M. Hoge, Assistant Surgeon General, reveals that 
the country now has 1,100,000 acceptable hospital beds. This is only 57 percent 
of the total beds needed—indicating a current shortage of 800,000 beds. Mental 
hospital shortage alone is estimated at 360,000. More than 2,500,000 Americans 
still live in areas where there are absolutely no hospital facilities at all acces- 
sible to them. 

The Hill-Burton Act is now 10 years old. Even though much more could have, 
and should have, been accomplished under this act, everybody associated with 
this wonderful program can take great pride in the fact that under it more than 
3,100 projects have been approved amounting to $2.5 billion. Of this amount, 
the Federal contribution amounts to about $800 million. 

It is a matter of clear and impressive record that our hospital situation would 
today be substantially worse than it is if it had not been for the Hill-Burton Act. 
The AFL—CIO hopes that new life can be breathed into it by realistic appropria- 
tions and by raising the present ceiling as soon as possible. We cannot afford 
to waste America’s most precious asset—its people. 

Hospitals and medical care 

The President’s request for this activity shows a slight increase over the 1957 
appropriations, after allowing for the $1 million for addition to nurse training 
grants and $1,076,000 for medical care of dependents of military personnel. The 
increase for the regular activities would just be enough to meet increased costs 
of medical care and would thus provide for no more than the present rate of 
activity. Principal beneficiaries of this service are American seamen. 

Affiliates of the AFL-CIO with responsibility for the seamen have expressed 
eoncern about the possibility of cuts by Congress in this important prorgam. | It 
is the hope of the AFL—CIIO that the Congress will approve at least the level 
proposed by the President. 


Health of the aged and chronic disease 


After all the grand talk about the needs in this important area, we are deeply 
disappointed at the very nominal budget request which has come from the Presi- 
dent. Only $1,500,000 is requested for grants for special projects in health of the 


aged and chronic disease and only $1,200,000 for direct Federal operations in this 
field. 
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We call upon the Congress to add substantially to these requests and direct 
that work be expanded forthwith. We are sure that this subcommittee needs no 
documentation from us about the growing dimensions of this problem. Its re- 
peated expressions of concern about this problem are greatly appreciated by the 
labor movement. 

There are 14 million people in this country aged 65 or over, and the number is 
increasing by 300,000 a year. Certainly we cannot delay any longer to institute 


a meaningful program of study, demonstration, and promotion of new develop- 
ments. 


Occupational health 


The President’s request constitutes an increase from $656,900 to $791,000, but 
this is still far below the level of $1,300,000 recommended by the Public Advisory 
Committee. Even this full amount would mean an expenditure of less than 2 
cents for each member of the labor force for the safeguarding of workers against 
occupational disease. 

Although other units in the Labor Department and HEW will have some re- 
sponsibility for inquiring into the hazards flowing from radiology, we believe 
that the occupational health activity should have adequate funds to pursue this 
great threat in the area of its own responsibilities. 

Jarlier this month, the executive council of the AFL-CIO, based upon a re- 
port from its committee on safety and occupational health, called specifically 
upon the Congress to add substantially to this budget request. 


Sanitary engineering activities 


We welcome the increased budget proposed for the sanitary engineering ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service. Especially important is the greater al- 
lowance for radiological health work. The potential public-health problems in- 
volved in exposure to radiation must be given every possible consideration. The 
AFL-CIO, as indicated earlier, is very much interested in all aspects of the radia- 
tion hazard problem and therefore welcomes every assist which the Federal Govy- 
ernment gives to maximum enlightment in this area. 

The $608,000 appropriation is certainly a small enough price to pay for protec- 
tion against the frightening prospect of radiation hazards. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Vocational education 


We urge the Congress to agree to the President’s request for the full authoriza- 
tion, $33,575,081, permitted under the George-Barden Act. 

The vocational educational program has been one of the most successful pro- 
grams ever conducted and deserves maximum support. The AFL-CIO hopes 
that the Congress will raise the authorization as the need for the program grow. 
Educational research 


Among the most important projects of the Office of Education is that of educa- 
tional research. Designed to develop new knowledge and to make better use of 
existing knowledge, this program operates through contracts in support of re- 
search projects in cooperation with universities and colleges and State educational 
agencies. During fiscal 1957, Congress appropriated $1,020,190 for initiation of 
research projects. Of this, two-thirds was earmarked for work on the educa- 
tional problems of the mentally retarded which, as highly meritorious as is this 
work, leaves little for the overall program. 

At the beginning of 1957, the Office of Education identified major problem areas 
in education, on which research is need. In addition to other basic questions 
which should be considered, the Office identified the following 10 important areas 
for special consideration : 

1. Education of the mentally retarded. 

2. Development of special abilities of students (identification and develop- 
ment of unusual talent). 

3. Educational aspects of juvenile delinquency. 

4. Retention and continuation of students (those who drop out of s**»ol 
before they have reached their maximum level of development, capable stu- 
dents who never enter college or who leave before finishing). 


5. Staffing the Nation’s schools and colleges (getting and keeping qualified 
teachers ; career motivation in the teaching field). 
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6. Planning and costs of school construction (restricted to “college build- 
ings—present status and future needs” during fiscal year 1957). 

7. Implications of expanding technology for vocational education. 

8. Educational problems resulting from population mobility. 

9. Educational needs of low-income, rural families. 

10. Educational uses of television. 

The vital nature of each of these subjects is self-evident. However, the admin- 
istration has asked, for all of this, only $2,300,000 for fiscal 1958. We believe this 
is not nearly enough. 

Of particularly crucial importance to the Nation is No. 7—the implications of 
expanding technology for vocational education. Advances in electronics proceed 
at an unprecedented rate. The revolutionary changes of automated production 
are already with us. Before long we will have the large-scale industrial use of 
atomic energy. We will shortly have to retrain in varying degrees millions of 
workers both in new safety procedures and in new production methods. The im- 
plications for vocational education, in our expanding technology, are serious in- 
deed. Immediate and thorough research is required on this fundamental problem. 
Yet, to date, no contracts have been entered on this vital subject. 

No request for study funds is made with respect to the most difficult problem 
facing our public schools today. That problem is the desegregation of our public 
schools, in conformity with the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

As experiences are compiled, in accordance with Federal court orders or on a 
voluntary basis in the desegregation of the schools, the American people and all 
school systems should be kept fully informed. We urge the Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds and to direct the Office of Education to undertake a con- 
tinuing study of this problem. We urge the most serious consideration of this 
request. 


Library services 


In this, the richest country on earth, approximately 27 million persons are with- 
out access to any public library service. Some 90 percent of these people live in 
rural areas. In addition to these, another 53 million Americans, in villages and 
small towns have only a library service which competent authorities have declared 
to be wholly inadequate. The request for $3 million for grants to the States, 
which must be matched by the States on the basis of their ratio of the total per 
capita income, seems to us to be inadequate. The American Library Association 
has indicated that only the full authorization, $7.5 million, can begin to do the 
job needed. We urge the Congress to give sympathetic consideration to this 
request. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


More than half of the entire increase in the Labor-HEW budget for fiscal 1958 
is to be found in the sums required to meet our responsibilities under the Social 
Security Act for grants to states for public assistance. These responsibilities were 
increased as a result of the amendments to the Social Security Act adopted by 
the Congress in 1956. These improvements were approved by overwhelming bi- 
partisan majorities in both Houses, and certainly the Congress cannot fail now to 
support the program, 

When the urgent deficiency appropriation of $275 million just voted by the 
Congress is added to the last year’s appropriation, it will be found that the in- 
crease proposed for the entire fiscal year 1958 is only about $100 million. 

The AFL-CIO wishes to express its hope that the Congress will not place any 
limitation upon the funds which may be used for administrative costs. Nat- 
urally, we are all concerned about keeping such costs down so that every pos- 
sible dollar can go for the actual payment of benefits. Our obligations under the 
law are clear, however, and we must be prepared to match any and all State 
funds which are found by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
be necessary for the administration of the public assistance program. 

We are pleased to see modest improvements in the level of grants proposed for 
maternal and child health services, and also for child welfare services. The 
ceiling for child welfare services was raised in the 84th Congress from $10 mil 
lion to $12 million. We believe that the urgency of the situation which prompted 
this increase in the authorization applies equally to the needs for fiscal 1958, and 
we urge the full appropriation of $12 million instead of the proposed $10 million. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The goal of our State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation should be a 
total of at least 200,000 disabled men and women restored to employment and 
satisfying life each year. In 1956, however, we achieved only 65,640 completed 
rehabilitations. During the current year, the total is expected to reach about 
76,000. 

Although the President’s recommended budget for fiscal 1957 represents a very 
welcome increase from $43,610,000 to $50,945,000, the number of completed re- 
habilitations will increase to only 90,000. In other words, we will have met less 
than half of what our experts tell us is a realistic and attainable goal. 

Especially welcome are the proposed increases for “training and traineeships” 
and for “unique special projects.” Every possible support must be given to the 
development of new techniques and solution of difficult rehabilitation problems. 


FOOD AND DRUG 


We are pleased to note an increase in the budget for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration from $7,979,000 to $10,554,500. This increase represents the second 
phase of a program of improvement in the work of the administration as recom- 
mended in 1955 by a Citizens’ Advisory Committee. The health and welfare of 
all of America's families demands proper enforcement of our food and drug laws. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT OF THE METAL TRADES DEPART- 
MENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, ON APPROPRIATION FOR FEDERAL BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


The $340,000 deducted by the House from the requested appropriation for the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training should be restored. The criti- 
cisms which have been directed toward the training activity of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship are without fact or justification. Concern is evidenced by ad- 
vocates of appropriations for vocational training that the Department of Labor, 
through its Bureau of Apprenticeship, will encroach upon a field now recognized 
as properly coming within the scope of vocational training. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship does not train but promotes training. 
It is the function of industry to carry on training programs either through joint 
action between labor and industry, industry on a unilateral basis, or both in 
conjunction with the vocational schools. 

“Training” as defined in the name, “Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training” 
specifically refers to the training of those employees not apprenticeable, but who 
make up a large part of the semiskilled and skilled work force in American 
industry. The Bureau’s function, with industry, is one of promotion and tech- 
nical assistance in determining the training needs of these employees. The 
actual training becomes a responsibility of labor and management, or of manage- 
ment in the specific industry involved. Any related technical instruction re- 
quired in connection with industry training programs would become the respon- 
sibility of vocational schools or education. 

Vocational education would also be called upon to provide much of the re- 
quired training, depending upon the needs of a specific industry. 

This is simple in itself, and does not call for the supposition that the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship in its program is attempting to usurp or engage in any of the 
activities provided for by the vocational school. The process has been in effect 
for many years by certain industries which have, upon employment of workers, 
taught the use of the tools the employee will be called upon to use during his 
employment. Adding training to apprenticeship will lend the use of a Federal 
Bureau, accustomed to the training procedures of skilled mechanics, to those 
large numbers of employees where some skill is required but not apprenticeable. 

In addition, there will be a determination of national skilled manpower needs 
on short- and long-range projection, skilled manpower needs by specific industries 
on short- and long-range projection basis and the promotion within the communi- 
ties of the skilled manpower requirements on short- and long-range basis. 

I would ask what is wrong with this program, and where does it conflict with 
any existing agency? In fact, it will direct more manpower to the use of the 
vocational school than any other program now existent to increase the skill of 
the nonapprenticeable worker. 


91359—57——__ 82 
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NATIONAT 





JOINT PAPERH ANGER TRAINING COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF L. E. BRIGHAM, DIRECTOR OF PAPERHANGER 
TRAINING 


NEED FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Chairman Haypen. Mr. Brigham, director of paperhanger training, 
National Joint Paperhanger Training Committee. 

Mr. Brieguam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent, I would say, a rather specialized group in the training field. 
However, that group is, I believe, typical. 

I am director of paperhanger tr aining for the National Joint Paper- 
hangers Committee. That committee is unique in that it represents 
all facets of the industry. We have in that committee the International 
Union of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors Association, the Retail Paint and Wallpaper 
Dealers Association, the W allpaper Wholesalers Association, and the 
Wallpaper Council who represent the manufacturers. It is entirely 
a private industry group. 

This committee has been interested in raising the standards in the 
industry as particularly applied to the skills involved in the trade. 
My job has been to promote training programs to train journeyman 
painters and apprentices to become competent paperhangers. 

Now, I feel that—and my experience has been throughout the 
country—there is a tremendous need for training of all types due to 
our general technological age and to increase the skills of the employed 
adult workers who comprise the work force of our country. 

The increase of these skills, of course, also increases the economic 
potential of these people, which is highly desirable. 

In the past year I have traveled throughout 20 States from Maine 
to Colorado, from Wisconsin to Louisiana. T have held about 60 
separate meetings with local groups to consider the training needs 
and potential and possibilities in these 60 localities. 

I am here primarily because of my understanding that there has 


been a cut in the appropriation for the Bureau of Apprenticeship of 
the Department of Labor. 


HOUSE REPORT 
Chairman Haypen. The House report says: 


The bill includes $3,600,000, a reduction of $340,000 from the request, and an 
increase of $201,000 over the appropriation for 1957. 


And then this paragraph appears to me significant, and I would like 
to have you comment on it: 


Many Members of Congress have expressed concern that this proposed program 
was getting into the field of vocational education. The committee has, there- 
fore, deferred the possible extension of the program until it has more conclusive 
evidence of whether or not this concern is well founded. 

Mr. Bricguam. May I say offhand for a minute there are two ap- 
proaches to training, whether it is in paperhanging or whether it is in 
ironworking or what-have-you. One is, shall we say. the administra- 
tive and supervisory approach, which is top down. That originates, of 
course, primarily through the Federal Smith-Hughes Act. Certain 
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Federal funds are provided which are allotted, it is my understanding, 
by the Trade and Industrial Branch of the Office of Education. They 
in turn have supervisory functions in coordmating the training in 
various States. 

STATE OGRANIZATION OF PROGRAM 


In each State there is a State board for vocational education who 
in turn have an office in each State of trade and industrial education. 
They in turn supervise and administer the training for employed 
adults, which is what I am speaking on, in that State and allotted 
funds to the local schools for training that meets the specific standards 
and qualifications that may be set up. 

Now, then, that group—the top-down group, you might say—has 
a primary function from a practical standpoint of administrative and 
supervisory. They do not feel it apropos to in turn go out and promote 
training classes to meet even obvious training needs for the reason that. 
well, that means that they are spending more State and Federal funds 
and they cannot on one hand promote a profession at the same time. 

Now, we have, say, a bottom-up viewpoint, which is largely .repre- 
sented through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. They 
are very close to the training needs of the localities. They are very 
well acquainted with both management and labor in the locality. They 
work with various trades and industries in trying to develop the 
needs—not to develop the needs perhaps, but to cry Stallize the needs 
that exist as to training in any particular trade or industry. 

These Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives work very closely 
with these groups, and where they find a need they attempt to crystal- 
lize it, bring it to the attention of local-public schools so training classes 
may be started and there may be a sufficient number of trainees. 

Well, in my travels throughout the country I have found excellent 
cooperation from all groups. Our meetings that I spoke of locally 
are usually comprised of 3 representatives from a local union, 3 repre- 
sentatives from the contractors, 3 representatives from the dealers, 
which are the 3 facets of the national committee locally, plus the rep- 
resentatives from the local public schools, plus in many cases a repre- 
sentative from a State office of trade and industrial education. And 
the meetings are organized by the representatives of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. I go in and present a program, and usually they 
set up what we call a local paperhanger training committee, and pretty 
soon the program is started in training journeymen or apprentices to 
become competent paperhangers in that locality. 


NO OVERLAPPING FUNCTIONS 


In my travels I have not found one single instance where there 
seemed to be an overstepping of functions on the part of either group. 
The educational group coming down from the Federal office to the 
State offices to the local schools are very willing to provide training 
to meet local demand. In other words, that is more or less their basic 
policy: “We will provide training as may be necessary to meet local 
demand.” 

That willingness, however, is meaningless unless there is somebody 
who is going to crystallize the situation at the bottom level, which 
is done by the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
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Now, I am advised that there have been perhaps throughout the 
country a dozen instances where the Bureau of Appr enticeship repre- 
sentatives have got into the field of training at least to an extent that 
the educators in respective States feel it is not desirable. But consider- 
ing the tremendous problem of training, considering the tremendous 
number of training classes throughout the country, L ‘do not think that 
is a matter of importance at all. “Actually, the two must work together 
if we are to meet the training needs of the country. It isa cooperative 
setup 

Chairman Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Bricuam. Each has his basic function which they are best 
adapted to. The school people have their offices and so on. In the 
States they have to travel all around the State. They are usually 
undermanned. The local school officials have usually a big institution 
that they are operating in; they do not have time. They ¢ ould promote 
but they do not have time to. 

On the other hand, the Bureau of Apprenticeship representatives 
deal exclusively with trades and industries and labor and management 
in those trades, and that is their job, and they devote long hours, both 
day and evening, to the job. 

Now, I filed a report. And I might say that we only have one 
State—would you have, Mr. Downey, a copy that you could show to 
the chairman here? Do you have itr ight there? 

Chairman Haypen. I have it here. 


NEED FOR PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Brieguam. Those pictures on top, Senator, indicate to me a 
typical example of what can be done by an active promotional pro- 
gram. The first one shows 51 classes as of November 1, 1956, and the 
spread of those classes. The second one shows, I believe, 119 classes 
as of January 10, 1957, and the third one shows 174 classes as of April 
11, 1957. 

Now, I have only found one State in the entire group that I visited 
where there has been any feeling of animosity, you might say, or 
strangeness between the trade and industrial group and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship g group, and m that one State we have not had the 
cooperation and we , have not got. the classes started, which illustrates 
the point, I think, very aptly, that it must be a cooperative setup. 

Senator Hin. Yes. 

Mr. Briguam. So, if the Senate can return this appropriation which 
was deleted by the House, it will help in the primary cause of training 
and will help the objectives, the overall objectives, of both the trade 
and industrial group and the Bureau of Apprenticeship group. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you. 

(Mr. Brigham’s prepared statement follows :) 


NATIONAL JOINT PAPERHANGER TRAINING COMMITTEE, 

New York, N. Y., May 8, 1957. 
Senator Lister HIrt, 

Chairman, Subcommitte on Labor-Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Senate Appropriations Committee, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HILL: My name is L. B. Brigham, and my position is that of 
director of paperhanger training for the National Joint Paperhanger Training 
Committee. This committee is unique in that it represents all divisions of the 
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industry; namely, the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America, Painting and Decorating Contractors of America, Retail Paint and 
Wallpaper Distributors of America, Inc., Wallpaper Wholesalers Association, 
and Wallpaper Council, Inc., representing the walpaper manufacturers. 

In my capacity of representing all facets of the industry, it is my responsibility 
to promote the establishment of classes te train journeymen painters and ap- 
prentices to become competent paperhangers on a national basis. In doing this, I 
work with and through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, trade and 
industrial education officials, the public schools, and trade groups, as explained 
later in this report. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of returning to the appropriation for the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training that portion which was deleted by action of the House of 
Representatives from the appropriation bill for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Your committee is, no doubt, in accord with the objectives of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training of the Department of Labor and the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch of the Division of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Bducation, and Welfare. 

These objectives are to increase the skill and competency of the employed work 
force of our Nation and thereby to increase the economic potential of those 
persons taking advantage of this training opportunity. The accomplishment of 
these objectives is highly desirable in time of peace and a must in time of war. 

In accomplishing the preceding objectives, the Federal, State, and local repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the Offices of Trade 
and Industrial Education both have a separate and distinct part to play in estab- 
lishing training classes for employed adults. These functions must be cooperative 
to attain the most effective results. 

In carrying out the provisions of the Federal Smith-Hughes Act and other 
similar acts, the United States Office of Education allots certain funds to the 
States—generally on a matching basis—for approved training classes. Each 
State has established a State board for vocational education which in turn allots 
the Federal funds received, plus any State funds available, to the local schools on 
a proportionate basis to cover the teaching cost for approved training classes. 

The general function of officials of the Trade and Industrial Education Branch 
of the United States Office of Education is to coordinate, inspect, and approve 
training programs in the various States which meet Federal standards. In a 
like manner, each State has established an office of trade and industrial education 
with the same inspection and approving functions as applied to training classes 
conducted in the local publie schools. 

While either the Federal or State offices of trade-and industrial education may 
undertake the promotion of training classes, this is not generally considered to 
be in harmony with their inspection and approval functions. These offices feel 
it improper to allot and approve reimbursable expenditures on one hand, and at 
the same time promote training classes to justify additional expenditures. A 
statement often made by State offices of trade and industrial education and offi- 
cials of local public schools is to the effect that they will provide such training as 
may be justified by public demand. 

It can be seen from the above that the functions of the Federal and State 
offices of trade and industrial education are largely supervisory in nature as to 
training classes in the local public schools. Local public-school officials are 
generally very busy with the normal functions of their school establishment. 
While these officials are very willing to cooperate with local groups to meet 
training needs, they have little time and energy to devote to the necessary pro- 
motional aspects. 

Thus, while the public schools are willing and generally able to set up training 
classes to meet public demand, this cooperative attitude is, in effect, meaning- 
less by itself in accomplishing the objective of training the employed adult to be 
more skillful and competent, and increasing his economic potential. To accom- 
plish the objective there must be an agency close to the individual to be trained, 
who understands his needs and working conditions and who can promote and 
crystallize these training needs so that a sufficient number may be grouped to 
start training classes. 

The function of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is to fill this gap 
in the promotion and crystallization of training needs so that classes for employed 
adults may be started. The field representatives of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training work very closely with both management and labor in the 
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various trades and industries in meeting these training needs through the estab- 
lishment of classes in the publie schools. This is their full-time job and they 
devote both daytime and many evening hours toward its accomplishment. 

During the past year in my capacity as director for paperhanger training for 
the National Joint Paperhanger Training Committee I have met with local 
groups in some 60 key cities through 20 States from Maine to Colorado and 
Wisconsin to Louisiana. These local meetings normally included representatives 
from management (contractors), labor, dealers, or distributors, the local publie 
schools, a representative from the Bureau Apprenticeship and Training, and, 
in many cases, a representative from the State office of trade and industrial 
education. 

The meetings were generally called through the efforts of the local representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training whose close knowledge of local 
individuals and conditions made this service of the greatest value. 

In almost every instance, cooperation and enthusiasm were found to exist 
between representatives from all groups in the promotion and crystallization 
of training classes. In evidence of the results of this wholehearted cooperation 
in the paperhanger-training program, I submit map photos herewith which 
show the growth of paperhanger classes reported during the 1956-57 school 
year—51 being reported November 1, 1956; 119 on January 10, 1957; and 174 by 
April 11, 1957. 

It is evident that from a practical standpoint there are two clearly defined 
functions by public agencies in meeting the objectives of a training program as 
follows 

1. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to promote and crystallize 
training classes needed by employed adults. 

2. Trade and industrial education offices to provide and conduct training 
classes to meet these needs. 

It has been reported to me that field representatives of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training have been active in the educational field in possibly 
a dozen instances throughout the country. This, in my opinion, resulted from 
the zeal of these individuals in providing training needed by the workers of the 
community and cannot be considered a disservice. Considering the tremendous 
number of training classes for employed adults throughout the country, this 
alleged overstepping of bounds is of no magnitude. 

In the meetings I have attended and contacts with hundreds of individuals 
throughout the country I have found the finest cooperation between the officials 
of the various Office of Trade and Industrial Education and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. In not one instance have I personally known of 
either group overstepping their functions. 

In conclusion, may I strongly recommend that funds requested by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training be allowed, as these funds will be of mutual 
assistance to the trade and industrial education offices and will be of material 
aid in providing the much-needed training of the work force of the Nation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. E. BrigHaM, 
Director Paperhanger Training. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Senator Hitt. Senator Magnuson, a member of our subcommittee, 
was unable to join us today in this hearing, having to conduct a meet- 
ing of his own subcommittee, but he sent over to mea letter to him from 
Mr. Peter R. Giovine, commissioner of the employment security de- 
partment of the State of Washington, protesting the cut in appropria- 
tions for the grants to States for unemployment compensation and 
employment service administration, and urging restoration of the 
funds sought by the Department of Labor for this purpose. The com- 
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missioner’s letter will be placed in the record for the information of 
the committee and of the Senate. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, Wash., April 9, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We have been advised that the “Labor-HEW” 
appropriation bill (H. R. 6287) was finally passed by the House, cutting the grants 
to States for employment security administration to $249,814,000, and also abol- 
ished the contingency fund of $12 million, which has been a basic part of financing 
the States for unforeseen areas of administration since fiscal year 1950. The 
table below summarizes developments affecting the appropriations : 


1957 appro- | President’s | House Appro- | Tentative 
priation | request priations | House 
| Committee | action 


——— _-+—_-—— —__ - —- —- | 


| $238, 000, 000 | $258,000,000 | $250, 000,000 | $249, 814, 000 
12, 000,000 | 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 | 





250, 000,000 | 270, 000, 000 262, 000, 000 249, 814, 000 


Before discussing the impact of the tentative House action on employment 
security operaticns, we believe we should point out that State agencies’ budgets 
are of the performance type and that on all direct operations the amount of 
funds allocated are on a workload and unit time basis. The unit time factors 
have been carefully developed over a period of years and in the case of unem- 
ployment insurance operations are adjusted to the particular type of operation 
used in each State. To the best of our knowledge, we are the only governmental 
agency whose budgetary requirements are calculated on a performance basis. 

Since 1950, Congress has wisely provided a basic appropriation and a contin- 
gency fund to be used for certain specified purposes if, and when, needed. Inso- 
far as unemployment cperations have been concerned, the basic budget was based 
upon the most recent annual workload and provided a sufficient number of posi- 
tions to process this amount of workload at standard time factors. This basic 
appropriation did not provide for any unforeseen high claims load, nor did it 
provide for salary increases or increased costs due to changes in State legislation. 
For these three contingencies which neither Congress or the State agencies could 
anticipate, a contingency fund was appropriated. This method of financing has 
geared the funds available to the actual workload and has tended to preserve 
claimstaking time factors to the scientifically determined standards for adequate 
performance. Without a contingency fund to provide additional staff during 
unforeseen high claims loads, a State agency has no other alternatives than to 
transfer employment service staff to claimstaking or to an enforced speedup of 
claimstaking processes or both. The time presently allowed for processing UI 
claims is the minimum to insure proper payment of benefits. Because of con- 
gressional cuts, we may be forced to weaken the controls we now maintain. 
It is possible to lose a great deal more money through improper UI payments than 
could ever be saved through these budget reductions. Mandatory pay increases 
or added costs due te changes in State laws act similarly to decrease the time 
available below established standards of adequacy. 
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Shown below is a table covering contingency allotments to this agency for the 
past 6 years by reason of increased claims load, revised compensation plans or 
changes in State laws: 










Contingency allotment due to— 







Fiscal year Contingency 
Increased Revised Changes in total 
claims ecompensa- law 
tion plans 





















1 Estimated. 





You will note from the above table that if the State of Washington agency had 
been forced to operate on its basic budget during the current 1957 fiscal year, it 
would have involved a reduction in income of almost $300,000 or approximately 
75 positions. Although nearly two-thirds of the contingency allotment repre- 
sented a revised compensation plan, this was in fact a long delayed adjustment 
for cost-of-living increases and to bring salaries in line with those in other State 
departments. 

With reference to added costs due to changes in State laws, State legislatures 
have been or still are in session and their actions with respect to individual State 
laws will undoubtedly increase States’ cost of operations by millions of dollars 
during fiscal 1958. In the State of Washington the new mandatory retirement 
laws will add approximately $50,000 to our costs of operation during fiscal 1958. 
During this same session our legislature considered changes in the State unem- 
ployment insurance law which would have increased our costs of administration 
by a quarter of a million dollars. Even though this particular legislation did not 
pass, we know that many other State legislatures will change their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and that many millions of increased costs will inevitably 
result. 

Looking at the provision which a contingency fund makes for unforeseen claims 
workloads, I am certain that you are aware of the tremendous fluctuations ex- 
perienced in this State from summer to winter and from year to year. During 
the summer months, for example, our weekly claims load may average only 10,000 
to 12,000 claims per week whereas during the winter months the load may jump 
to 50,000 to 60,000 claims per week. Normally about 15 percent of our claims 
load falls during July-September, 25 percent during October-December, 35 per- 
eent during January-March, and 25 percent during April-June. If, because of 
weather conditions, economic factors, or both, the claims load peaks extremely 
heavy during the winter, and if contingency funds are not available, our posi- 
tion will become unrealistic and untenable. 

You may be interested in knowing that this agency has available a standby 
trained crew of hourly paid workers who are called to work as the claims load 
increases and are released when the workload declines. This means that our 
permanent base staff is a hard core minimum of well- trained and experienced 
personnel which is far below maximum requirements. During the winter months 
this agency may employ as high as 150 temporary staff during the peak winter 
months on unemployment compensation activities and practically none during the 
low workload summer months. 

Although we have discussed unemployment compensation activities at consider- 
able length, it is because added requirements in this field are normally taken care 
of out of the contingency fund. If there is no contingency fund for temporary 
staff as the workload requires, these additional staffing requirements must be 

' taken care of from the staff allocated for employment service and farm activities 

i and by a speedup in claims taking which is an invitation to overpayments and 

to fraud. 

| This State through the years has established what we know to be badly needed 



































programs for the handicapped worker, service to youth and older workers, service 
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to veterans and a well-developed farm program to guarantee this State will 
never experience a serious crop loss due to any lack of adequate farm labor. 

We are also seriously aware of our responsibilities in the field of civil defense. 
We are the agency responsible for manpowr controls in the event of disaster or 
national emergency. 

The above-mentinoed programs are an integral part of an effective employment 
security program and if the House action stands, these programs will be seriously 
curtailed. 

The amount of $249,814,000 approved by the House represents approximately 
the amount of funds which all State agencies will require for fiscal year 1957 
operations. This amount fails to take into account the fact that the States will 
have to absorb approximately $7,700,000 to pay for the salary rates approved in 
fiscal year 1957 and not reflected in that fiscal period. 

In addition, the tentative appropriations must absorb an undetermined amount 
to cover added costs attributable to changes in State laws, mandatory salary 
rates, increased costs due to higher rental costs and the cost of equipment, sup- 
plies, as well as all nonpersonal service expenses. 

It is inescapable that after absorbing these costs the amount available to the 
States for administration will be considerably less than was needed during fiscal 
year 1957. Therefore, we are asking your support to increase the base appro- 
priations from $249,814,000 to $258 million which was recommended by the 
President, and restoration of the $12 million contingency appropriation. 

Congressional cuts actually make no net savings to United States Treasury 
since all moneys collected under the provisions of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act are earmarked for employment security programs. The excess (over 
and above what Congress appropriates to States) is given back to each State and 
accrues to their respective unemployment insurance trust funds. 

Very truly yours, 
Petrer R. GIOVINE, Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR M’NAMARA 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee had a request. from Senator Mc- 
Namara, of Michigan, for an opportunity to appear in opposition to 
the proposed transfer of funds from the highway trust fund for the 
administrative expenses of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor in 
making wage determinations in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act 
under provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, but he has 
been unable to free himself from other duties at such times as our sub- 
committee is in session. 

The Senator has handed me his prepared statement expressing his 
attitude on the matter and the statement will be included in the record 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAT MCNAMARA OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, as you know H. R. 6287 making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, provides (lines 9 through 12, p. 3) for an apppropriation out of 
the highway trust fund of $365,000 for the office of the Solicitor of the Labor 
Department, to defray expenses incurred in carrying out the Department of 
Labor’s functions under section 115 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
This provision is of particular interest to me. 

I am opposed to this portion of H. R. 6287. This does not mean, however, 
that I am in any way opposed to the Davis-Bacon provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act. I feel very strongly that public funds should be appropriated to 
administer the Davis-Bacon provisions of the law, but I do not feel that these 
funds should be provided at the expense of roadbuilding. 

I am aware of the conclusions reached by the Solictor of Department of Labor 
in his memorandum of law appearing on page 4205 of the record for March 29, 


1957, wherein he attempts to justify the legality of using portions of highway 
trust funds for this purpose. 
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I am also aware of the opinion of April 16, 1957, rendered by the Comptroller 
General at the request of the Acting Secretary of Labor. Examination of this 
opinion indicates that the Comptroller General declined to rule specifically on 
the question of the legality of the use of highway trust funds by the Office of 
the Solicitor of the Department of Labor to administer the Davis-Bacon pro- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act of 1956. Instead he, in effect, ruled that 
while the language of H. R. 10660 which later became the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 “may have been intended to operate as a restriction on its authorized 
uses, such explanation may not be construed as precluding the Congress from 
utilizing the fund for other or more extended purposes if it chooses to do so.” 
The Comptroller declined to rule on another point raised by the Acting Secretary 
as to whether a question on the use of the proposed appropriation was subject 
to a point of order under the rules of the respective Houses of Congress and in 
my opinion the Comptroller General’s ruling is of little comfort to those who seek 
to use highway trust funds for the above-stated purpose. 

I fear that if we start to hack away at funds primarily intended for the con- 
struction of highways, eventually very few roads will be built. Conceivably, other 
agencies will also seek to utilize these funds for some other purpose. For ex- 
ample, if we open the door for the Solicitor for the Department of Labor, the 
Corps of Engineers might come to us with a request that we authorize the corps 
to use some of these highway funds for corps administrative purposes in con- 
nection with the preparation of plans and programs involving its approval of 
bridges and approaches over navigable waters and there is the possibility that 
the Department of the Interior might come up with a similar request for funds 
in connection with the acquisition of right-of-way over public domain under the 
jurisdiction of that agency. 

I feel that these Federal agencies should run their respective departments with 
funds specifically appropriated for them by the Congress. 

I might add that I cosponsored S. 1048 in the 84th Congress, 1st session, in- 
troduced by my colleague Senator Gore, which became the Federal Highway Act 
of 1956 and it was not my feeling at the time I cosponsored this bill or at any 
time since then that highway trust funds for building roads as provided in the 
bill, could or should be used by the Office of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor to administer the Davis-Bacon provisions of the Federal Highway Act of 
1956. Moreover, it is interesting to note that although extensive hearings were 
held on several highway bills prior to the enactment of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956, there was no discussion whatsoever at any of these hearings on the 
proposed use of these trust funds by the Department of Labor in connection with 
the Davis-Bacon provisions of the act. It was not even suggested. 

T urge that the lines 9 through 12 of H. R. 6287, providing for an appropriation 
of $365,000 for the Office of the Solicitor of the Labor Department be stricken 
from the bill. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR JACKSON 


Senator Hix. I have a letter from Senator Jackson, of Washing- 
ton, expressing concern over the reduction effected by the House in 
allowance for the Bureau of Employment Security for salaries and ex- 
penses, for grants to States, and for the Mexican labor program. I[ 
shall place his letter in the hearings for the information of the com- 
mittee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Unttrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Vay 3, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIrt, 
Chairman, Labor-Welfare Subcommittee, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CoLtiteacve: T should like to call to your attention the special sig- 
nificance to the Pacific Northwest of the appropriations bill for the United States 
Department of Labor Bureau of Employment Security which I understand is 
now before your committee. 

There are three items which make up the bulk of the employment security ap- 
propriations: (1) The salaries and expenses item for the Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security itself, (2) the grants to the State employment security agencies 
for administration, and (3) a special appropriation under Public Law 78 to 
finance the administration of the international agreement with Mexico under 
which Mexican nationals are imported to work on American farms. 

The President requested approximately three-quarters of a million dollars more 
for fiscal year 1958 than was appropriated in fiseal year 1957. A good part of the 
increase wus requested for new mandatory items such as civil service retirement 
fund contributions. The House cut this item back to this year’s cash amounts. 
The result will be that instead of 48 additional positions, which the President’s 
request would have provided, 69 positions will be eliminated from this year’s 
operating level if the House cuts stand. I fear that these cuts will seriously 
affect the ‘Bureau’s operations. 

The House also cut, rather substantially, the grants for administration to the 
States. Particularly serious is the elimination of the $12 million contingency 
fund. It was knocked out on a technical point of order which I am advised can 
be corrected by the deletion of a few words in the appropriations language. The 
purpose of the contingency fund is to make available money for payment of un- 
employment claims loads which increase beyond what was anticipated, and also 
to provide funds for changes in State laws or increases in State salaries which are 
beyond the control of the Bureau. 

A contingency fund is of particular concern to the Pacific Northwest States 
because, due to seasonal factors, the region’s claim load always goes up 5 to 6 
times in the winter months. Moreover, the economic trends in the Pacific North- 
west do not always follow the national pattern—as witness the current lumber- 
plywood recession during a period of general prosperity in the Nation as a whole. 
As a consequence, our States, including Washington, have dipped heavily into 
the contingency fund every year. The elimination of the contingency fund will 
create major financial and administrative problems for the States of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The appropriations for the above two categories come out of an earmarked 
fund, I understand, which is raised by three-tenths of 1 percent tax on em- 
ployers of + or more workers throughout the United States and the Territories. 
Any surplus resulting from cutbacks in appropriation requests are, in effect, 
distributed back to the States where the legislatures can appropriate them to 
meet administrative expenses, if they so desire. Consequently, the failure of 
Congress to provide adequately for the administrative expenses of the Bureau 
and the States may not constitute any saving to the Federal budget. 

The third item in the employment security budget request which was cut in 
the House is the special Public Law 78 appropriation. While some of the re- 
duced appropriation (about a quarter of a million dollars) might come out of the 
program in the Pacific Northwest, that is not the major reason for my con- 
cern. My concern stems from the fact that we in the Pacific Northwest have 
substantially cleaned up the abuses in the farm-labor program and in the use 
of Mexican labor. As a consequence, our wage rates and working conditions are 
the highest and best in agriculture anywhere in the United States. My main 
coneern now is to see that the other parts of the country get adequate funds to 
police the Mexican national program so that our growers are not placed at a dis- 
advantage because they comply with the law and other growers do not. 

Senator Magnuson is conversant with this problem and may already have dis- 
cussed it with you. However, I wanted to make my views on these matters 


known to you and I would appreciate your sympathetic consideration of the 
problem. 


Warmest personal regards. 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


TELEGRAM FROM GOVERNOR HARRIMAN 


Senator Hm. Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York, wired me pro- 
testing the reduction in allowances in the appropriation for grants 
to States for unemployment compensation and employment service ad- 
ministration and urging restoration of the sums sought. His tele- 
eram will be placed in the record for the benefit and guidance of the 
committee and of the Senate. 
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(The message referred to follows :) 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 9, 1957. 


Hon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


New York State is vitally interested in the United States Labor Department’s 
request for appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, which con- 
tains funds for grants to States for Unemployment Compensation and Employ- 
ment Service Administration. I urge your committee’s approval of the full 
amount of the President’s request for these grants of $270 million including the 
$12 million contingency fund. House action reducing the basic amount by $8 
million and deleting the contingency fund entirely will be most harmful to us. 
New York’s important and successful programs for the placement and counseling 
of older workers, the handicapped, and youth will be particularly hurt and our 
services to unemployment insurance claimants will fall below what we consider 
to be adequate standards. The deletion of the contingency fund is particularly 
serious. Since 1950 this method of financing unforeseen increases in the amount 
of unemployment or changes in State unemployment insurance laws has been 
approved by the Congress and has been most effective. It gives the United States 
Department of Labor the ability to act immediately to meet the needs of the 
States and has prevented delays in service to applicants and employers. It has 
also relieved the Congress of the necessity of dealing with supplemental appropria- 
tions for this program each year. For a program which must be instantly respon- 
sive to variations in unemployment, seasonal or otherwise, and which is main- 
tained by Federal law to make prompt payments of unemployment insurance 
benefits due, a contingency fund is a must. With warm regards. 


AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
LETTER FROM SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Senator Hitz. I have a letter from Senator Mansfield, of Montana, 
enclosing a message to him from Mr. Chadwick H. Smith, chairman of 
Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana, urging re- 
storation of funds for grants for States for unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service administration with particular reference 
to the contigency item of $12 million. These letters will be placed in 
the record for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that your subcommittee has not 
as yet started its markup of the Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tions bill. Therefore, I am taking this opportunity to direct your attention to 
the enclosed copy of a letter which I have received from Mr. Chadwick H. Smith, 
chairman of Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana, Helena, 
Mont. 

Mr. Smith is concerned about the possibility that contingency funds will not 
be granted in fiscal year 1958 for the administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service programs. As you realize, these State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs are of great benefit to the people of this country and I 
would appreciate your giving consideration to Mr. Smith’s views, 

Thanking you and with best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
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STATE OF MONTANA, 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION OF MONTANA, 
Helena, May 14, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: I am taking this opportunity to pass on to you 
certain information that I think will be helpful to you in considering action 
which should be taken on H. R. 6287 which appropriates money which will in 
part be alloted to the States for administration of the unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs. These programs are State-administered, but 
financed entirely from funds appropriated by Congress to the Department of 
Labor for further distribution to the individual States as their workloads require. 

For several years, the administration of these programs has been operated on 
a basic budget with full recognition that it is rather difficult to determine in 
advance the number of individuals who will be out of work, and who will file 
claims for unemployment insurance during the next fiscal year. In order to meet 
this unknown factor, Congress has provided what has been known as a contin- 
gency appropriation. Under this provision, each State is expected to carry out its 
budgeted operations within its granted funds from the basic appropriation; how- 
ever, if such a State experiences unemployment beyond its reasonable expecta- 
tion, funds are made available to such State from the contingency appropriation, 
thereby allowing it to take claims and pay unemployment insurance checks 
promptly to the individuals who file for benefits. Unexpected workload can also 
result from an increased labor force or migration of the labor force which places 
additional workload on the State Employment Service to find jobs for individuals 
so affected. 

I believe you can readily appreciate the need for such contingency funds. Be- 
cause of the high seasonal nature of industry in Montana, and the unusual prob- 
lems resulting from annual industrial expansion in this State, it is extremely 
difficult to forecast the exact number of individuals who will file for unemploy- 
ment insurance or appear in Montana looking for work. In years past, all States 
have been required to budget on a minimum basis. The actual experience of 
several States has exceeded their conservative estimates, and they have had to 
obtain additional money from the contingency fund in order for them to process 
the claims filed. Although we do not foresee any such emergency in Montana, 
such a situation could develop in Montana at some future time. 

At the present time, the Department of Labor is financing the employment 
security program under an appropriation which allows an additional $12 million 
of contingency funds for expenditure if workload demands. However, if this 
money is not needed, it will not be expended. Recently the House of Representa- 
tives took action to cut the $12 million contingency provision from the appropri- 
ation bill which was originally set up to provide such an emergency fund for use 
if increased workload justified it. This contingency money has been provided 
for many years past. 

I hope that this information will be of assistance to you; and, should there be 
an opportunity to restore the contingency appropriation provision to the bill 
presently in the United States Senate, I hope you will act with full knowledge of 
the importance of this provision to the State of Montana. 

Sincerely, 
Crnapwick H. Smrirz, Chairman. 


LETTER FROM MR, KENNETH WILLIAMSON 


Senator Hii. I have received a letter from Mr. Kenneth William- 
son, associate director of the American Hospital Association, express- 
ing the association’s concern over the House limitation on the amount 
of funds available for State and local administration of the public 
assistance programs, and urging the deletion of the limitation. Mr. 
Williamson’s letter will. be placed in the record for the benefit of the 
committee and of the Senate. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, 


Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIx1, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and HEW, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hitt: Our attention has been called to a provision of H. R. 
6287, now pending before your subcommittee, which may have the effect of 
undoing or postponing, at least in part, one of the important achievements of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956. I refer to the limitation on Federal grants 
for State and local administration of the public assistance programs, which I 
believe is likely to discourage the initiation of “vendor payments” in States 
which have not in the past provided health care on that basis. 

The American Hospital Association, as you know, is deeply interested in the 
provision of adequate hospital and medical care to needy persons, including 
those on the public assistance rolls. We are convinced that adequate care can 
best be provided by a system of vendor payments—that is, payments directly from 
the public agency to the hospitals, physicians, and other providers of the needed 
services. The Social Security Amendments of 1956 for the first time earmarked 
separate Federal grant funds for this purpose. We believe that this provision, 
though inadequate in amount, is an important step in the right direction, because 
it will tend to stimulate the development of vendor payment programs in the 
States which have not yet undertaken provision of health care on that basis. 

By limiting the sum available for grants for administration, H. R. 6287 would, 
at the least, inject an element of uncertainty into the financing of administration 
of state and local welfare agencies. Inability to count upon the full Federal 
matching provided by the basic law we believe would necessarily be discouraging 
to States contemplating the inauguration of vendor payment programs for 
providing health care to public assistance recipients. The purpose of the con- 
gressional action in providing Federal funds for the purchase of such care could 
be defeated if money to administer the new programs were to be unavailable. 

The development of adequate health care for the needy in the less affluent 
States faces so many obstacles that progress has been disappointingly slow. I 
hope that your committee will not permit the problem to be made still more 
difficult by a restriction upon the availability of administrative funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director, American Hospital Association. 


LETTER FROM MR, F. F. FAURI 


Senator Hitt. I have received a letter from Mr. F. F. Fauri. dean 
of the School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., informing the subcommittee of the views of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Employment Security of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in connection with the reductions in appropriations 
by the House for certain Bureau of Employment Security items. 
Dean Fauri’s letter will be placed in the record for the benefit of the 
committee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
School of Social Work, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 6, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Hducation, and 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak SENATOR Hirt: The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 


of the United States Department of Labor held its spring meeting in Washington 
on April 4, 1957. The Council is made up of men and women representing 
employers, employees, and the public and was established under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act “for the purpose of formulating policies and discussing problems 
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relating to employment and insuring impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of such problems.” 

The Council at its meeting on April 4, discussed the cuts made by the House 
of Representatives in the appropriation requests relating to the Federal-State 
employment programs, and adopted the following resolution. 

“The Council believes that it is imperative that the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the States be granted appropriations adequate to permit them to 
carry out the responsibilities laid upon them by Congress or by international 
agreements or by State laws. 

“The Council is particularly concerned about the probable effects on the em- 
ployment security program of reductions in appropriation requests currently 
voted by the House of Representatives in three specific areas: Grants to State 
agencies for unemployment insurance and the employment service; appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Employment Security and appropriations for the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 78 (the Mexican labor program ).” 

As chairman of the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security, I 
wanted you to have this resolution so that you could take it into consideration at 
the time you were holding hearings on appropriations relating to the Labor 
Department. 

I was first appointed Chairman of the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security in 1954 by Secretary Mitchell. In the 2\%4 years IT have served in 
this capacity, I have been impressed by the expanding responsibilities and duties 
that have been given to the Bureau of Employment Security. I also know that 
this year the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget closely scrutinized the 
Bureau of Employment Security’s appropriation requests. Knowing of this 
scrutiny and adding to it my personal observations concerning these requests, I 
have been led to the conclusion that the House of Representatives’ cuts are false 
economy. In the field of unemployment insurance alone the States expended 
approximately $1.4 billion in 1956. Inadequate staffing in this field in the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security and in the State agencies means that there will 
be an increase in improper payments to employees and a failure to police tax 
delinquencies on the part of employers at a level that has heen deemed necessary 
by the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget. Inadequate staffing, in my 
opinion, means that we are likely to have a less efficient operation of the unem- 
ployment insurance system with the result of overall higher costs. 

I especially hope that in the three areas mentioned in the aforementioned 
resolution the cuts made by the House of Representatives in the appropriation 
requests can be restored in the Senate. 

T am enclosing a list of the membership of the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security. 

Very truly yours, 
F. F. Favrt, 
Chairman, Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security. 


LETTER FROM MR. J. A. BROWNLOW 


Senator Hin. The committee has received in support of the budget 
request of the Bureau of Apprenticeship a letter from Mr. J. A. Brown- 
low. president of the metal trades department of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Brownlow urges that the House cut be restored and that the 
budget estimate of the Department for this item be approved in its 
entirety. His letter will be made a part of the record for the benefit 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


United States Senator. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR Hitt: I am writing to you as president of the metal trades de- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. This is a cooperating department, composed of 21 international 
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unions, representing approximately 4 million workers. I also write as a long- 
time member of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. This is a manage- 
ment-labor advisory committee which advises the Secretary of Labor on appren- 
ticeship and training policies. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge, both as the president of the metal trades 
department, AFL-CIO, and as a member of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, that the appropriations request of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training be restored to the form and amount of the original request. In support 
of this position I would like to call to your attention some of the major reasons 
for urging this restoration. 

The craft unions in our organization are primarily concerned with the proper 
training of apprentices, but they are very aware of the fact that a large per- 
centage of our skilled labor force was not trained through apprenticeship. We 
consider it to be essential that every effort be made to provide adequate training 
for these workers. We know that training will prolong their working lives, in- 
crease their productivity and opportunities for advancement, and be most helpful 
in supplying apprentices in sufficient numbers. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has been most effective in helping 
our unions and their employers to recognize the need for training, and in assisting 
them to organize their programs in accordance with the need. This may take 
place either at the place of employment or in the vocational school. 

Now, there is another area of concern to us, and that is automation or mech- 
anization. We are not fighting progress, nor are we complacent about this. 
Progress means change. Jobs change, and the skill content of jobs changes. 
This means that our employers and local unions must prepare the workers in 
advance so that there will be a minimum of worker dislocation as mechanization 
is introduced. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is helping us with 
this problem, but under the bill passed by the House, we would be barred from 
this assistance from our Government. 

I am enclosing herewith, for your record, a copy of the proceedings of the 1956 
convention of the metal trades department. You will note in my report to this 
convention, the section marked, “dealing with apprenticeship.” This gives our 
attitude on various matters affecting training, including atomic energy, auto- 
mation, progress in the apprenticeship program, the danger of the partly skilled 
mechanic, and the importance of encouraging young people to obtain an education. 

There are many unions in the AFL-CIO which have a broader interest in worker 
training than apprenticeship and journeyman training. They have craftsmen and 
a wide variety of other classifications. Some of these unions place reliance on a 
seniority svstem for worker advancement. They recognize a need not only for 
assistance in organizing training for apprentices, but also for assistance in making 
their senority systems work. The Department of Labor is the proper Government 
agency to assist them. 

This whole matter has been thoroughly discussed in our committee meetings 
with the Secretary of Labor, and by a group of union officials with the Secretary. 

The Secretary has made it clear that the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing will not engage in training workers. It will not prepare or give courses. On 
the positive side it will promote training and try to cause employers, labor, and 
State agencies. including school authorities, to recognize the problems of our ex- 
panding economy and rapidly growing population. It will assemble information 
on methods and techniques used in industry in employee training and make them 
available to other people who can use them. 

An examination of the Congressional Record of March 26 discloses that the 
whole issue concerning this budget was raised by certain persons in vocational 
education. There was no evidence at all that either management or labor opposed 
this exnanded activity in the Department of Labor. 

On the contrary, management and labor want both services. We want both 
to be constantly alert to improve their services with the objective of improving 
the overall competency, productivity, and earning power of the workers. 

I know that the Congress is concerned with problems of older workers, the 
younger workers, and with juvenile delinquents, but as I see it, the best answer 
to these problems is proper training. 

In view of the importance of this work, T trust that the appropriation request 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training may be restored. 

Very sincerely yours, 


J. A. Browntow, President. 
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STATEMENT FROM E. R. CHAPPELL 


Senator Hitz. A request had been received from Mr, E. R. Chappell, 
manager of the employee relations department of the Esso Standa d 
Oil Co., New York City, for an opportunity to testify in behalf of the 
budget estimate for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of 
the Department of Labor. The opportunity was afforded but the 
gentleman was unable to come down today and has forwarded his 
statement for inclusion in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BE. R. CHAPPELL, MANAGER OF THE EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DEPART- 


MENT OF Esso STANDARD OIL Co., WITH RELATION TO THE BUDGET OF THE DEPaRT- 
MENT OF LABOR 


Ideas and suggestions for a national manpower program were obtained from 
many people in industry, education, and organized labor in different sections of 
our country. The serious nature of our manpower problems was read ‘ly recog- 
nized by these people who have wide variations in experience and interests. 
Most of those contacted individually or in groups felt that new approaches with 
the use of modern promotional techniques would be required to avoid critical 
shortages in quantity and quality of manpower which would be available in 
the years ahead. The consensus of opinion for one important objective of a na- 
tional manpower program (formerly the skills of the work force program) was 
to promote adequate and effective training in accordance with actual needs by— 

1. Encouraging individual companies, plants, or business establishments 
to study their manpower requirements and training-educational needs. 

2. Encouraging communities to study their manpower requirements and 
training-educational needs. 

3. Providing an outstanding advisory service on effective training tech- 
niques, practices, aids, and materials. 

The importance of utilizing these modern concepts for promoting adequate and 
effective training is very apparent from the following facts: 

1. There has been a rapid increase in the number of craftsmen in ap- 
prenticeable occupations during the past few years, but the number of ap- 
prentice graduates has declined from the wartime peak. 

2. The number of apprentice graduates each year has been far below the 
annual increase in the number of craftsmen in apprenticeable occupations. 

3. Unfilled job openings have been increasing for various types of occu- 
pations requiring high levels of knowledge and skill. 

4. Projections on the future composition of the Nation’s work force show 
marked increases in occupations requiring high levels of knowledge and 
skill. 

The ineffectiveness of the old traditional methods for promoting training under 
present-day conditions had become evident to most of the people contacted in 
the manpower study for the Department of Labor. The old methods should be 
abandoned for ones in keeping with the times. 

The adoption of modern promotional methods does not involve the risks of 
following unexplored paths. New methods have been tested and the results 
have shown that they will effectively promote required training in industry. 


Encouraging individual companies, plants, or business establishments to study 
their manpower requirements and training-educational needs 


One of the most productive methods for promoting adequate and effective 
training in accordance with actual needs is based on stimulating the management 
of each company, plant, or business establishment to study its manpower re- 
quirements and training-educational needs. The basic ideas for such a study 
have been used by forward-looking companies with tangible results. 

A plan for conducting such studies has been developed by the Department of 
Labor. It is a simple and easy-to-use plan. It is of value to large or small 
organizations. It has sufficient flexibility so that only minor modifications are 
involved in desired adaptations to meet wide variety of conditions. The plan is 
covered in a publication, How Do You Stand? 

The plan is based on the fact that management will become concerned and take 
effective action when a study shows serious manpower problems. Some in- 
dustry training directors have seen results from manpower studies. What the 
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Nation needs is wider use of this sound plan for studying manpower requirements 
and training-educational needs. 

A publication, by itself, will do little to promote adequate and effective train- 
ing. Something more will be needed for the publication, How Do You Stand? 
to be productive. 

A presentation at a meeting could help to stimulate interest in the publica- 
tion, How Do You Stand? so that members of the audience would tend to glance 
through it after the meeting. More would be needed to promote use of the 
plan covered in this publication. Experience has shown that actions are best 
stimulated by personal contacts. 

The Labor Department’s publications, Our Manpower Future, 1955-65, and 
How Do You Stand? are twin tools that could be productively utilized by selected 
representatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to promote ade- 
quate and effective training during personal contacts with individual companies, 
plants; or business establishments. The publication, Our Manpower Future, 
1955-55, could be used as an aid to help convince industry of the serious national 
manpower situation which may have local implications. The publication, How 
Do You Stand? would be an excellent aid in following through to help show 
the advantages of individual organizations knowing how they stand. The latter 
also would be helpful in getting a manpower study underway. 

One major point should be noted. The approach being advocated provides 
for the promotion of all training rather than just the apprenticeship system, In 
any sound approach to the promotion of adequate and effective training, the 
apnrenticeship system cannot be singled out for separate treatment. 

Today in many industries training, through the apprenticeship system, repre- 
sents only a small part of the total training effort, even though the apprentice- 
ship system is utilized to the maximum extent. Representatives in these in- 
dustries are not susceptible to separate apprenticeship promotional efforts be- 
cause their major concern is in other types of training. They could be stimu- 
lated to increase training through the apprenticeship system, if this was needed, 
providing the promotional effort was directed at their total training needs. 

To promote adequate and effective training, including the required increase 
in the number of apprentice graduates, it is essential to have a Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training which could encourage individual companies, plants, 
or business establishments to study their manpower requirements and training- 
educational needs. 


Encouraging communities to study their manpower requirements and training- 
educational needs 


The Department of Labor has been successful in stimulating several communi- 
ties to study their manpower requirements and training-educational needs as 
pilot programs to test out the basic idea and to develop the know-how for such 
studies. These pilot programs are rapidly reaching the stage where they could 
be nsed as cases to help stimulate many communities to conduct their own 
studies and to furnish the basis for the preparation of guides to assist communi- 
ties in planning and conducting their studies. 

The best results will be obtained from community studies when individual 
companies, plants, or business establishments have conducted their own studies 
of manpower requirements and training-educational needs. This is another 
important reason for a Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to promote such 
studies. 

The community studies bring together all segments of the community in a co- 
operative and coordinated effort in the best interest of the entire community. The 
desire to work together by management, labor, Government agencies, educational 
representatives, etc., is an important aspect of these studies. 

This community approach to our manpower problems offers great possibilities. 
It helns to narrow down the tremendous national problem to a size that may be 
visnalized and dealt with effectively. 

Many communities throughout the Nation should be interested in conducting 
studies because their investments in effort and money will be returned to them 
manyfold. This attitude has been reflected by the community groups which 
have been contacted. 

Extensive community studies across the nation would require stimulation and 
technical assistance. Selected representatives of a Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training would have important roles in providing some of the required serv- 
ices for successful community studies. This would involve the Bureau in all 
types of training. 
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Providing an outstanding advisory service on effective training techniques, prac- 
tices, aids, and materials 
Many of the people contacted in the manpower study for the Department of 
Labor had definite ideas on the quantity and quality of services that should be 
available to them. They expect tax-supported organizations to provide very 
cooperative and well-coordinated services. In their own best interests and for 
the welfare of the Nation, many trade and industrial educators and representa- 
tives of the Labor Department have gotten together so that each might supple- 
ment the services of the other. This should be encouraged rather than placing 
restrictions on either or both groups. 

Most of the industry people indicated that they select an individual or organiza- 
tion best equipped and qualified to supply needed and desired services. In gen- 
eral, they prefer to deal with one person or organization for advisory services on 
all types of training for all their operations at each of their locations. This 
sometimes results in their utilizing the advisory services of different organiza- 
tions at their various geographical locations. Many felt that the ideal situation 
would be to deal with one organization for all locations. 

Many people expressed a preference for a well-equipped and qualified person to 
provide advisory services on all types of training because this helped to conserve 
time and to avoid confusion. They felt that considerable time would be wasted 
and the possibilities for confusion would be multiplied if one organization fur- 
nished advisory training services for the crafts, a second for process, a third 
for production lines, a fourth for clerical, a fifth for technical, etc. Most of 
the industry people would be well satisfied if one organization was fully equipped 
and well qualified to provide most of the normal advisory services for all types 
of training and if other organizations could supply outstanding instructional 
services and highly specialized advisory services. 

Training through the use of the apprenticeship system represents only a frac- 
tion of the total training effort in many manufacturing plants, business establish- 
ments, or companies. Managements and their training people have their strongest 
interest in their major training problems where they are placing their main 
emphasis and putting their greatest effort. Field representatives of a Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training would gain the best opportunities to present and 
discuss ideas on effective apprenticeship training by first assisting organizations 
in their main fields of interest in training. 

The fundamentals in effective training through the apprenticeship system 
are identical with those involved in other training activites. Training tech- 
niques, style of materials, types of training aids, etc., are basic for all types of 
training. A Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training should be qualified to provide 
advisory services on various types of training. This would help to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, to provide better services at the lowest cost, and to avoid wasting 
the time of industry people. 

During the past 25 years, industry has had rapid and extensive changes in pro- 
cesses, production methods, control devices, employee policies, plant equipment, 
quality of products, etc. Many apprenticeship training programs have not kept 
pace with these changes or with the advances in training know-how. Encourag- 
ing the modernization of such programs is one phase of promoting adequate and 
effective training. 

Registration of an apprenticeship training program does not assure effective- 
ness. The provisions of registration are in part: “An effective apprenticeship 
program * * * should contain provisions for * * * a schedule of work processes 
in which an apprentice is to be given training and experience on the job.” In an 
apprenticeship program for automotive mechanics, this provision was fulfilled by 
giving such general me processes as: A. Engines: (1) Two cycle (diesel) ; (2) 
four cycle (diesel); (3) four cycle (gasoline) * * *. I. Tires: * * *. 
Lubrication: * * *. This is far short of requirements for effectiveness. ihe: 
perience has shown that thorough instructional guides, training materials, in- 
structional aids, etc., are required for fully effective training. Better planning 
offers real opportunities for improving many apprenticeship programs. 

A modest start has been made by the Department of Labor to equip representa- 
tives of a Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training with quality tools required to 
promote effective training. Additional tools or promotional devices should be 
developed and the field representatives trained in their use so that they would 
be fully qualified to provide outstanding services. These tools would be of value 
in promoting effective training of all types. The cost of developing the tools and 
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training the field representatives could be justified on the basis of complete 
advisory services on all types of training. 

The promotion of effective training is of considerable importance in order to 
stimulate adequate training. Some organizations have become discouraged be- 
cause training failed to produce results. They will be reluctant to start any new 
training until they can be shown that effective training will produce worth- 
while results. More and still more organizations will be receptive to training 
as effective training produces desirable results in lower costs, higher quality 
products, fewer accidents and fires, happier employees, etc. 

Endorsement of the proposed Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is im- 
portant for initiating sound promotion of adequate and effective training to help 
provide an adequate, skilled, and versatile work force to meet current needs and 


the needs of future economic conditions, technological developments, and national 
security. 


Cooperation—the key to success for the full development of our human relations 


In the early stages of the manpower study for the Department of Labor, one 
major conclusion was that a real cooperative effort was esssential for the maxi- 
mum development of the ability of our people and for the maximum use of 
people’s ability. 

In a speech at the New York School of Labor and Industrial Relations during 
June 1955, I said : 

“Success in meeting our challenges will require the combined efforts of industry, 
labor, educational institutions, foundations, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies * * *. There is ample work and glory for everyone * * *. 
Instead of becoming too much involved in the proper division of activities, we 
might better concern ourselves with a real cooperative effort * * *. Much heat 
could be generated in arguing over prerogatives * * *. Much time could be spent 
in worrying about interference * * *. Much effort could be wasted in fighting for 
spoils * * *, But unless all join hands in working together, we will fail to meet 
the challenges of trained manpower.” 

The Department of Labor has initiated actions for a real cooperative and 
well-coordinated national manpower program. 

First, in developing maximum cooperation between people in the bureaus of 
the Labor Department. 

A committee of representatives from the bureaus was established to serve as 
the mechanism for a well-coordinated and cooperative effort so that the entire 
resources of the Department would be brought to bear on manpower problems. 

Second, in establishing a sound basis for cooperation between the Department 
of Labor and other Federal agencies such as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Defense Department. 

A representative from Health, Education, and Welfare and another from De- 
fense have served as informal advisers to a representative of Labor to assist in 
establishing a sound national manpower program. 

A representative of the Labor Department has had frequent contacts with one 
from Health, Education, and Welfare to discuss how each department could best 
make valuable contributions to the Nation’s manpower program, to coordinate 
activities for the most productive results, and to discuss any conflicts that might 
arise between trade and industrial education people of the State and field 
representatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training so that they could 
be resolved as they arose and so that mutual understanding would be developed 
to help prevent any conflicts from arising in the future. 

Several representatives of the Labor Department, at the request of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, assisted in training a group of trade and industrial 
educators from the States. 

Representatives of the Labor and Defense Departments have had frequent 
contacts so that outstanding training programs of the Armed Forces could be 
made available to help promote adequate and effective training. 

Third, in starting to build real cooperation between the Labor Department and 
colleges, vocational schools, and the Trade and Industrial Education Division 
of the Department of Education in the United States. 

Several educational people have served as informal advisers to a representa- 
tive of the Labor Department to assist in formulating a national manpower pro- 
gram. 

Training material reference centers have been mentioned in the statements 
of the Labor Department. There have been several exploratory discussions to 
determine the possibilities of colleges and trade and industrial education divi- 
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sions in the States providing facilities and services for the proposed reference 
eenters. This is an illustration of how educational groups and the Labor De- 
partment could work together for their mutual benefit and for the welfare of 
the Nation. 

The pilot programs for community studies of manpower requirements and 
training-educational needs which have been initiated by the Labor Department 
help to illustrate how the Department has promoted cooperation not only between 
its field representatives and the educational people but also with all segments of 
the communities. 

A great deal of effort will still be required for a fully cooperative and well- 
coordinated national manpower program which will succeed in avoiding critical 
manpower shortages that would jeopardize economic progress, technological 
development, and national security. Only a relatively few people across the 
country have resisted cooperation so that the success of the programs seems as- 
sured if there is a continuing effort along the paths that have been charted. 

On the basis of the facts in this statement and those presented by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, I hope that the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations will 
endorse the establishment of a Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training for the 
effective promotion of needed increases and improvements in all types of train- 
ing, including apprenticeship training. 

E. R. CHAPPELL. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Senator Hirx. I have a letter from Senator Kefauver of Tennessee, 
urging adequate allowances for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, point- 
ing to his own reliance upon the Bureau’s figures for some investiga- 
tive work his Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is embarking upon. The Senator’s letter will 


be included in the record for the information and guidance of the com- 
mittee and of the Senate. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
ANTITRUST AND MoNnopoty SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICTARY, 
April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Lister: On March 11, 1957, as chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, I announced that an investigation would be made of 
price changes in administered price industries. While we anticipate utilizing 
a wide variety of different types of data, pivotal to the investigation will be 
statistical information on prices. 

As you know, the Government’s fact-gathering agency for prices is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It is our hope that we will be able to secure from the 
Bureau its cooperation in developing various series and measures to be used in 
connection with our investigation. Obviously. anv substantial reduction in the 
Bureau's budget would limit the extent to which it could provide assistance 
to this as well as to other committees of Congress. 

T do hope, therefore, that, as chairman of the Subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee handling the Labor Department’s budget, you will keep 
in mind the importance of its work on nrices to congressional committees as well 
as to industry, labor, and the general public. 

Sincerely, 


Estes Keravuver, Chairman. 


STATEMENT FROM KENNETH WILLIAMSON 


Senator Hin. The American Hosnital Association had requested 
an opportunity to present testimony in behalf of adeanate funds for 


the hospital-construction program, but circumstances did not permit 
their representative to be present today. 
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I have been furnished the statement of Mr. Kenneth Williamson, 
associate director of the association, and have read it with a great deal 
of interest. He presents a ready analysis of the problem confronting 


America today in attempting to make available to its citizens adequate 
hospital beds. 

I am personally disappointed that Mr. Williamson is unable to be 
present today to present his testimony in person. The statement will 
be printed in full in the hearings at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH WILLIAMSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Hospital Association welcomes the opportunity to present its 
views on the vitally important 1958 fiscal appropriations for the Hill-Burton 
program. The accomplishments of that program have received such widespread 
recognition that they speak for themselves, hence our recital of some significant 
facts about it is done only for the purpose of providing a framework for our 
statement. 

Since the inception of the Hill-Burton program, this Nation is the richer by 
some 143,000 new hospital beds and more than 650 public health centers. About 
600 new general hospitals have been built in communities which never before 
had a hospital of any kind; such construction has brought the miracles of mod- 
ern medicine to these communities. Fifty-four percent of these were built in 
communities of less than 5,000 people. The level of beds per 1,000 population 
has risen in every State. This has been accomplished by an expenditure of 
some $828 million in Federal funds, matched by almost $1.8 billion raised within 
the States and local communities. 

Uncer this vital and necessary program, the responsibility for meeting short- 
ages in hospitals and other health facilities is primarily that of the citizenry 
in the States and local communities. The function reserved for the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to assist and stimulate State and local action. This function, as we 
see, is a proper one for Federal Government. It encourages and promotes State 
and local incentive; it doesn’t stifle or kill it. The strength and vitality of the 
Hill-Burton program lie in the concert of action that it brings into being to build 
hospitals. It creates a partnership requiring the joint efforts of all partners— 
the Federal Government, the States, and the local communities, and between gov- 
ernment and voluntary enterprise—working together to do the job. 

The Hill-Burton program has another, and perhaps not too fully realized, im- 
pact on hospital construction. It has created a greater awareness among all the 
States and local communities of their hospital and health needs. It has, in fact, 
enabled the States, through surveys, to determine what their needs are. And 
even in cases where Federal funds have not assisted hospital construction, the 
guidance and counsel of the Hill-Burton agencies, Federal and State, have been 
available. In all, since 1948 some 290,000 new beds have been added in this 
way. 

But, in spite of the important progress made, we still have a long way to go 
before all of our hospital needs are met. During a crushing depression and a 
Second World War we built few hospitals. This left us with a tremendous 
shortage. Through this program we have made up some of the backlog. Not 
much, it is true, but some. But, with this start, we have an opportunity to make 
real progress, if we only choose to do so, We wish we could say the amount 
requested for this year’s appropriation will:-make such progress, but we can’t. 
The fact of the matter is the funds are too little. Deferred construction won't 
save money; it will cost more money in the long run, and, even more importantly, 
lives. Experience has proven this time and again. 

Hospital construction has a continuing need for Federal assistance. The States 
and communities can’t go it alone. Today the Nation’s total need for hospital 
beds is estimated to exceed 1.9 million. With our rapidly expanding population, 
this need will soon reach 2 million beds. State surveys establish that our civilian 
hospitals have 1.1 million acceptable beds. Within the United States there are 
still many areas which either have no acceptable beds or none at all. Many 
other areas, including some in our so-called wealthier States, have less than 50 
percent of the beds needed. 
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Two factors, however, are reducing the gains that would otherwise result from 
new hospital construction. These are plant obsolescence (physical and func- 
tional) and population growth. 

Concerning the first, a total of about 430,000 new beds have been added (1438,- 
000 under Hill-Burton and about 290,000 outside Hill-Burton), but despite this 
there has only been a net total gain of about 200,000 beds. This figure is ar- 
rived at in this way: Fifty percent of the hospitals in this Nation are 50 years 
old, and 50 years is the average life expectancy of a hospital building. This 
means that the total hospital plant depreciates at about 2 percent annually, so 
that, while we constructed some 430,000 new beds, about one-quarter of a mil- 
lion of our hospital beds were being lost through obsolescence and other causes. 
Obsolescence is estimated to be about 9,500 general-hospiial beds annually. The 
second factor, the yearly increase of population, alone requires about 30,000 ad- 
ditional general-hospital beds annually. Just to keep pace with these 2 factors 
alone, an average of 40,000 new beds must be built annually. More than 40,000 
new beds a year must be built to cut into the backlog of unmet needs. 

We find it exceedingly difficult, as did the distinguished chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, Representative John E. Fogarty, to under- 
stand the justification of the administration’s position in asking for almost $13 
million less for the coming year for part C construction than was available last 
year. Annual obsolescence of 9,500 general hospital beds, the accepted estimate, 
would at $16,000 per bed, cost over $150 million. Hence, what is lost annually 
through obsolescence alone exceeds the total Hill-Burton authorization for part 
C construction. Beds to keep up with the population increase factor would cost 
another $480 million and when combined with obsolescence the total cost is 
$640 million. Of this sum the Federal share, under Hill-Burton, would be about 
$295 million, or almost twice the full part C authorization. 

We have been unable to understand how the amounts asked for parts C and G 
were determined. For the latter, comprising the four categories, the amount is 
$30 million. In justification the administration has observed that if there were 
no limits on Federal funds the States would be able to use for fiscal year 1958 
about $71 million for such projects. This is a ratio of about 40 percent of funds 
requested to amounts usable. For the former, part C, the amount asked is $90 
million. Again without limits on Federal assistance for these projects (the 
basic Hill-Burton program) we are given to understand the States could use for 
fiscal year 1958 about $370 million in Federal funds. This is in a ratio of about 
24 percent of funds requested to amounts the States could use. But if the ratio 
used for part G was followed for part C, the amount needed would exceed $150 
million or the full statutory authorization for the basic Hill-Burton program. 

The distribution of part C funds is another matter of concern to us. This part 
relates to the Nation’s need for general hospital facilities. Currently, and for at 
least the past 5 years, these funds have been divided almost equally between volun- 
tary nonprofit projects and those of units of local and State governments. Based 
on such distribution about $45 million of the $90 million requested for 1958 will 
be spent for governmental projects. Hence, it can be said that the total amount 
of the Federal Government’s contribution going to meet the need for hospital 
facilities is being reduced by the amount expended for the construction of hos- 
pital facilities which are the responsibilities of State and local governments. 
The net effect of this approach is a moving away from meeting the need for 
community hospitals through the voluntary system. 

In considering the funds needed this year for part C projects (the basic Hill- 
3urton program) we respectfully urge the Congress to take the following factors 
into consideration : 

1. Hospital construction projects submitted by State agencies meeting all 
requisite criteria could, if there were no limits on Federal assistance, be able to 
use somewhat over $370 million in Federal funds. 

2. A comprehensive nationwide study undertaken by this association jointly 
with the Public Health Service reveals that there is well in excess of $1 billion 
needed to renovate and modernize existing hospitals in order to make them effi- 
cient, functional facilities in light of current practices of modern medicine. 

8. Obsolescence of existing general hospital plants, it is estimated, develops at 
a rate of 2 percent of the existing beds per year. This represents approximately 
9,500 general hospital beds. At present construction averages of $16,000 per bed 
this represents a need for over $150 million per annum to keep up with the ob- 
solescence factor. 

4. The population growth of the country is such that it will require an addi- 
tional 30,000 general hospital beds every year just to keep up with the increase 
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in population. Based on the same average cost per bed, this represents an annual 
figure of $480 million. 

5. The use of hospital facilities, and therefore the need for them, has grown 
tremendously. One startling example of the benefits of such increased utiliza- 
tion of such facilities may be demonstrated in the fact that at the present time 
approximately 95 percent of all babies born are born in hospitals. It was only 
a very few years ago that 37 to 40 percent of them were born in hospitals. This 
single instance of increased use of hospitals has contributed immeasurably to the 
fact that the infant mortality rate has been reduced by 75 percent in a 40-year 
span. It also means, as was recently pointed out by Health Information Founda- 
tion in their studies of this question, that “300,000 American babies will have 
a first birthday who would have died in infancy, if they had been born 40 years 
ago.” 

In 1946 the total number of patients admitted to the community hospitals in 
the Nation was 15.6 million. In 1955 this total had increased to over 21 million. 
By 1965 over 17.3 million persons in this country will be 65 years of age and over. 
By 1975 this number will rise to 20.6 million. Further, we know that the use of 
health facilities by the aged population is 244 to 3 times that of the younger 
groups. 

A thousand persons a day in our population are reaching the age of 65 years. 

6. At the time the Hill-Burton program was first enacted, we knew that there 
was a backlog in the Nation’s need of 800,000 hospital beds. At that time the 
average cost per bed was $12,000 or a total cost for needed beds of $9 billion. 
The cost of construction has now gone up to $16,000 a bed. Each year, therefore, 
that we delay the construction of needed facilities, the cost of providing these 
facilities increases. 

The budget requested by the administration this year is $60 million less than 
the amount provided in the enabling legislation. The $90 million requested is a 
pitifully small sum when it is seen in relation to all of the needs enumerated 
above. Year after year we have seen the backlog in funds needed grow. We 
believe it is false economy to jeopardize the health and welfare of the Nation in 
favor of the continued reduction in the amount of the sums appropriated for this 
program. 

During the course of the House hearings, Representative Fogarty raised the 
same question that we do; namely, why is the part C program being cut down 
in view of the need that was proven? As he did, we also observe that the sum 
requested for this part would be insufficient to do anything to reduce the backlog 
of some 800,000 beds which has been established by the surveys of State agencies. 

We urge, therefore, that your committee increase the amount appropriated by 
the House from $90 million to the full $150 million provided for in the enabling 
legislation. 

In conclusion, we wish to commend the farsightedness of Congress for includ- 
ing a provision within the Hill-Burton program authorizing the expenditure of 
up to $1.2 million for research activities. Any program of the significance that 
this one has to the Nation’s health requires an ongoing research program to 
determine how to apply the results of the many governmental financed medical 
and clinical research programs to benefit patients in hospitals. The research 
studies made possible through these funds should provide the information which 
will enable us to utilize administrative advances necessary to insure the best 
possible patient care within the patient’s ability to pay. The importance of the 
Hill-Burton program to the Nation, and the whole matter of the development of 
health facilities is such that we believe that Congress should enact appropriate 
legislation to increase the authorized expenditures for these research purposes 
to at least $3 million. 



















































STATEMENT FROM SENATOR NEUBERGER 










Senator Hi. We had expected Senator Neuberger, of Oregon, to 
join us today to testify in support of the appropriation request of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor, but he found it im- 
possible to get over and has sent his statement for inclusion in the 
record, urging the committee to allow the budget estimate for this item. 
His statement will be printed in full in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR RicHakrp L. NEUBERGER, ON BUREAU OF APPPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAINING APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit a report for your record. 
For many years the State of Oregon has utilized advantageously the services of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the United States Department of Labor. My only 
criticism of the Bureau is that it does not have more representatives to carry on 
this work. 

The pattern of cooperation between the Vocational Education Department of 
the State of Oregon and the Bureau of Apprenticeship is one that I believe is 
worthy of wide emulation. The work of each is complementary to the other. 
There is no duplication of effort. 

In addition to the activity of promoting apprenticeship programs the Bureau 
has, for many years, emphasized the need and assisted management and labor in 
setting up programs for the training of other types of workers. For example, in 
such trades as electrician, printer, and plumber, new methods, new materials and 
new processes have made it necessary for journeymen to obtain further training. 
I am informed the Bureau is frequently called on to give assistance in the matter 
of establishing programs for the training of occupations which are not listed as 
apprenticeable trades. 

While the Bureau does no actual training or teaching they have provided serv- 
ices to management and labor in helping organize programs for these various 
kinds of training. More often such training is carried on in the vocational 
schools, although sometimes it might be done in the plant itself. 

I understand now that there has been some misunderstanding regarding the 
role of the Bureau with reference to those occupations which are not listed as 
apprenticeable trades. I have assured myself, through contacts with the Director 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and indirectly with the Secretary of Labor that 
the Bureau does not do any actual training; that it does not intended to do such 
training; and, pointing to its comparatively small budget, that it could not possi- 
bly have the facilities to engage in such activities. I understand that the Depart- 
ment of HEW recognizes the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training’s activities 
in promoting various types of programs, including apprenticeship. 

I understand the concern of the vocational people who have voiced to me their 
opposition to any duplication of their own training function by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. I am very relieved to learn that nothing like that is envisaged 
by the Bureau. Were it otherwise, I would question, also, the wisdom of their 
budget request. 

The pressure on the skilled worker supply in the next 10 years will be so great, 
according to all calculations, that tremendous promotional efforts will have to 
be made in order to assure the Nation of an adequate supply. All of us are aware 
of the compelling need to keep abreast of, preferably to surpass, the Soviet Union 
in the production of aircraft, missiles, and other such military items. Some are 
not so well aware of the equally vital need for keeping our skilled work force 
equal to, and if possible surpassing, that of the Communists. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has asked for the modest sum 
of $3,940,000 for its operations in fiscal year 1958. This involves a $300,000 in- 
crease for the purpose of systematizing its activities, especially in the area of 
promotion of other types of training than apprenticeship especially journeyman 
training. The House has seen fit to cut this figure to $3,600,000, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee report referred to its wish to have “clarification of the 
role of the Bureau with relation to the functions of vocational education.” State- 
ments made by the Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Secretary of 
HEW and by the Secretary of Labor appear to me to make clear what the Bu- 
reau does, what it proposes to do and what it does not propose to do. And since 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has recognized the role of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the promotion of training generally, 
I urge that the Senate Appropriations Committee authorize the funds and ap- 
prove the functions described in the original budget request to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Let me just say that if Oregon’s need is any indication of the general need, the 
Bureau request would seem modest in comparison to the size of the job there is 
to do. I know that in Oregon a restricted budget has resulted in a serious reduc- 
tion in the Bureau of Apprenticeship force. Several vacancies occurring in recent 
years remain unfilled. Areas where the need today is greater than ever acutely 
suffer by this unfortunate reduction of staff. I submit for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, letters which substantiate that need. 
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(Letters follow from N. O. Nilsen, William G. Kurtz, Norman H. Doving, 
George H. Peters, Volney Martin, and Ivor T. Jones.) 


SratTe or OREGON, BUREAU oF LABOR, 


March 22, 1957. 
Hon. RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: This is an urgent appeal to you as a member of 
our congressional delegation to use your efforts to prevent any cuts or curtail- 
ments in the budget and services of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
United States Department of Labor. It has been called to my attention that 
Congress is considering a reduction in the budget submitted. 

Since the early 1940’s, the Oregon Apprenticeship Council and the citizens of 
Oregon have been dependent upon the services of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and naturally we wish that the services be continued. Oregon is experiencing 
a serious lack of properly skilled journeymen due to an insufficient number of 
field representatives, 

Because of mass migration to this State, our proportionate share of skilled per- 
sons is not reflected in the type of people moving to Oregon. A skilled person 
living in the Midwest is not prone to leave for a new location when he is secure 
and no doubt working steadily. 

Our concern as to the future of this program is related to several significant 
problems which face our State and Nation. These matters are listed as follows: 

1. We are faced with a proportionately greater increase each year in the 
number of high school graduates. Some 20 percent of these complete college. 
The remaining majority of these are not college bound and must have jobs and 
training opportunities in learning skilled trades. 

2. The selective admissions program, now contemplated by the Oregon State 
system of higher education, will further compound this necessity for local train- 
ing in the skilled trades for our youth. 

8. Certainly we are all cognizant of the nationwide need for skilled craftsmen. 
Apprenticeship for centuries has been the proven method of meeting the needs and 
is our only means of meeting the situation. 

As a former apprentice, journeyman, superintendent, employer, and presently 
chairman of the Oregon Apprenticeship Council, I feel qualified to recommend to 
you that any cuts be restored so that the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
can fulfill its requirements under the Fitzgerald Act of 1938 and live up to its 
cooperative agreement. 

The Oregon State Apprenticeship Council, at its regular meeting October 3, 
1956, at St. Helens, Oreg., passed a motion that the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training live up to its cooperative agreement and fill the vacancies on the Federal 
staff, and also that the Oregon congressional delegation be urged to follow up 
this request. The motion was passed unanimously. 

I am sure you will be pleased to know that the relationship between the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Oregon State Apprenticeship Council and its 
staff has been very gratifying to me. I can assure you that there has been no 
duplication of effort and that there is a definite need to increase the field staff 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. At the present time there are three vacancies 
in the Oregon Bureau of Apprenticeship staff. Some time ago, during a reduction 
in force, the services of Field Representative Donald Vance were terminated, and 
shortly after, Field Representative Coffinberry passed away and has not been 
replaced. About a year ago Field Representative Burt was assigned and trans- 
ferred to El Salvador. These vacancies have continued for a long period of time 
and have not been filled. As a consequence, the promotion of the very important 
apprenticeship program has been severely handicapped. There is much justifica- 
tion which could be said or written in favor of the apprenticeship program. 

It is of the utmost importance that the apprenticeship program be expanded 
to meet the needs of industry, labor, and the consumer public, as well as the 
welfare of our junior citizens. Therefore, may I urge you to take immediate 
appropriate action so that the budget reductions be restored, and the vacant posi- 
tions existing, particularly in the Pendleton and Medford areas, be filled as 


quickly as competent persons can be interviewed, trained, and assigned to their 
respective duties. 
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Please consider this request favorably as this low-cost training has many 
compensations. 
Very sincerely yours, ; 
N. O. NILSEN, 
Commissioner of Bureau of Labor. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In behalf of the Oregon Machinists’ Council and its affiliated local 
unions, I respectfully request that you fill the vacancies that now exist in the 
United States Bureau of Apprenticeship in Medford and Pendleton, Oreg. 

We feel that these two vacancies are a considerable detriment to the ap- 
prenticeship plan in this State furthering the much needed skills that are needed 
for our democracy to exist. 

Very truly yours, 
OREGON MACHINISTS’ COUNCIL, 
Wr1iam G. Kurtz, President. 


West Coast TELEPHONE Co., 
Coos Bay, Oreg., March 22, 1957. 
Senator RicuHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Str: We would strongly urge the reentry into the Department of Labor 
budget of the proposed $300,000 cut from the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

We feel the proper training and supervision of apprentices is very essential to 
industry as a whole and we in particular. It has proven out that the apprentice- 
ship training program is a vital need, and has been rewarding in the results 
obtained. 

Would you please contact others in the Oregon delegation to enlist their support 
for reentering the needed $300,000. 

Respectfully yours, 
NorMAN H. Dovine, 
District Plant Superintendent. 


PAINTING & DECORATING CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, 
SPOKANE CHAPTER, INC., 


April 15, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp NEUBERGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Last Saturday we held a meeting of the Western Conference 
of Councils, Painting and Decorating Contractors of America at Boise, Idaho, 
with council representatives present from Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

We were informed that the House made a considerable reduction in the budget 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and also removed the “Training” 
from the department. We understand the matter is now being considered by the 
Senate and action was taken in our meeting to advise the respective Senators 
that our group ask for a restoration of the full budget and also wish this depart- 
ment to continue handling “Apprenticeship and training.” 

The painting industry is woefully lacking in apprenticeshap training and our 
national association, together with the Brotherhood of Painters have just launched 
an expanded program toward training apprentices in the trade, and also an 
expanded journeymen training program built around the new materials and 
equipment necessary to our industry. 

We wish to advise you of our views and sincerely trust that there will be no 
curtailment in the program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. Peters, Acting Secretary. 
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OREGON STATE BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., May 1, 1957. 
Secretary JAMEs P. MITCHELL, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Seorerary: There exists in the State of Oregon two vacancies in the 
staff of the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship. One of these vacancies, existing 
in Pendleton, Oreg., was caused by the death of Field Representative Walter 
Coffinberry, and the second is in Medford, Oreg., caused by the transfer of Field 
Representative Roscoe Burt to South America. 

These vacancies have existed for a long period of time and in our requests to 
the Director of Apprenticeship in Oregon and likewise to Regional Supervisor 
Griffin in Seattle, we have been informed that the vacancies have not been 
filled due to insufficient funds. 

I believe it is unnecessary to argue with you the desirability of apprenticeship 
and the necessity for the training of apprentices, but we are requesting you at 
this time to authorize the filling of these vacancies. 

Thanking you for your consideration, we are 

Sincerely, 
VoOLNEY MArrtIN, Secretary. 


OREGON STATE COUNCIL OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Salem, Oreg., May 6, 1957. 
Hon. RicHArD L, NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: It is our understanding that consideration of appro- 
priations affecting the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship Training is now before 
the United States Senate. In this connection, we should like to acquaint you 
with the provision of a resolution adopted by the recent annual convention of 
Oregon State Council of Carpenters: 

“Resolved, That the Oregon State Council of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
of America, district councils and affiliated local unions, in this their 32d annual 
convention assembled in Ontario, Oreg., April 25, 1957, endorse the intent and 
purpose of the national standards for carpentry apprenticeship ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the council use all efforts possible to see that sufficient moneys 
are appropriated and adequate staffs are maintained in both the State apprentice- 
ship council, Oregon State Bureau of Labor, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, United States Department of Labor, to promote and assist the 
Oregon State Council of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
the district councils and local unions to maintain an adequate supply of skilled 
workers in the carpentry trade through apprenticeship and other on the job 
training.” 

We sincerely urge that you support a high level of appropriation for the ap- 
perticeship program in order that industry may be properly serviced in this field 
to assure an adequate supply of skilled workers. 

With best personal regards, we remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Ivor T. Jones, Precutive Secretary. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Hiri. No funds were allowed by the House for the work 
contemplated by the Department of Labor in connection with civil- 
defense and defense mobilization activities. The House report re- 
peated comment from an earlier report indicating that it felt that 
the requests for all work contemplated under these activities should 
be budgeted for by the Civil Defense Administration and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Gordon Gray, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, commenting upon the action of the 
House in disallowing the Department of Labor's budget item for 
mobilization readiness. 
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I shall place Mr. Gray’s letter in the hearings for the information 
of the Senate and the committee, 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1957. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: This has reference to the appropriation of funds to the 
various departments and agencies for the performance of mobilization readiness 
functions. In particular, the question has been presented to your subcom- 
mittee whether funds should be appropriated to the Department of Labor 
to provide for the expenses of that Department incurred in defense preparedness 
work. The action of the House of Representative in rejecting items for such 
work appears to have been based upon the belief that defense mobilization funds 
should be requested, and the need for them demonstrated, by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

I think it is readily demonstrable that the form of the President’s budget 
submission in this respect was proper, and that it is in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment as a whole for the departments and agencies to submit and explain 
their own mobilization preparedness cost items. My conviction is based on two 
major points which I shall try to explain briefly. They are: 

(1) Preparedness work should be done in the regular departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. 

(2) The Congress should have from the departments and agencies details of 
their projected costs and the necessity therefor. 

Turning first to point (1), I submit that to “provide for the common defense” 
is not the sole responsibility of any branch or officer or department of the Gov- 
ernment, but is rather a purpose of Government itself which invades its every 
major function. Examples could be cited endlessly from the maintenance of our 
foreign relations to the conservation of our natural resources—from the develop- 
ment of a national transportation system to financial aid for the construction of 
schools. Nearly every agency has some responsibility in the discharge of which 
it is necessary and proper to consider the national defense interests of the 
country. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization was created to assist the President in the 
coordination of national-defense functions, but the Congress was explicit in 
section 103 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, in requiring 
the utilization “to the maximum extent” of the facilities and resources of the 
existing departments and agencies. This mandate in law has been sunplemented 
by Presidential command in a series of Executive orders which assign specific 
mobilization functions to various agencies and direct ODM to coordinate their 
performance. Not the least of the merits of this procedure is the fact that in 
most cases the personnel taxed with the preparedness work will form the nucleus 
of the organization that performs the wartime function if the necessity arises. 

The alternative course of action, whereby a single agency would take all 
readiness steps, would be wasteful and less effective. The creation of technical 
and professional staffs duplicating in substantial part the staffs of existing 
agencies, would increase the budget. And the transfer of preparedness responsi- 
bility from personnel conducting current operations in a particular area to an 
isolated planning group which is not exposed to day by day contacts with the 
affected industry or population segment, would to my mind put in danger the 
realism of our preparation. 

It is perhaps worth while to restate the essential concept that these defense 
activities are not ODM functions, but proper parts of the overall responsibilities 
of the departments and agencies. ODM’s function is that of coordinating these 
activities—a function of which it cannot divest itself. The necessity for such 
coordination is fairly obvious, when it is considered that as many as 3 or 4 
agencies of Government may have functions in a single area of economic activity 
such as transportation or communications, but the work to be done, once it is 
identified and apportioned, is best and most economically done in the existing 
agencies. 
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On the second point—that the departments and agencies should submit and 
justify their preparedness costs-—it seems to me that the Congress might well 
protest any other procedure. It might be said of appropriation procedures gen- 
erally that from the standpoint of the Congress attainment of the ideal in budget 
review is limited by the lack of time to examine each expenditure in detail. 
Policy and program determinations are relatively quickly stated, but determin- 
ing the cost of their execution requires moving down the chain of command to 
the point where contracts are let and personnel supervised. This is the process 
that makes for effective “control of the purse strings.” To the extent possible 
the appropriation committees want to see the need for expenditures in terms of 
goods and services rather than program goals. 

If I am correct in believing that appropriation review is most effective at the 
point where the greatest detail practicable for review is obtainable, it follows 
that the departments and ageucies should include their national defense costs in 
their own submissions. The officials of the departments and agencies know 
what resources they need to perform their preparedness tasks. What is almost 
equally important, they know the extent to which national defense end products 
can come off the same assembly line used for nondefense work. 

It is not likely that a single worker engaged in peacetime activities can also 
do a defense readiness job that would require a second employee in a separate 
agency. I do not suggest that. But it is entirely possible, even probable, that a 
staff of, say, 15 technicians could do 2 closely related jobs which would require 
2 staffs of 8 or 9 persons each, working independently. Realistic appraisal of the 
total requirement can be made only by the management responsible for both 
products. 

Concerning the particular item which has prompted my writing you—the De- 
partment of Labor’s budget item for mobilization readiness—I want to assure 
you of my very real concern. It appears that, far more than in previous emer- 
gencies, manpower problems will be crucial in a new emergency. We must be 
prepared to deal with them much more effectively than we have in previous wars, 
and the only agency that the President can look to to discharge wartime man- 
power functions is the Government’s peacetime manpower agency, the Depart- 
ment of Labor. While I am not in a position to assess the specific amounts re- 
quested by the Department for this work, I am confident that the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget have arrived at dollar 
amounts which are necessary and sufficient. I am in a position to assure you of 
the importance of the work to be done. 

If you wish it, I should be glad to appear before the committee to state this 
position orally. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gorpon Gray, Director. 


Senator Hix. If there is no further testimony to be taken, the com- 
mittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Wednesday, May 8, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 9, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hin presiding. 
Present : Senators Hill, Thye, Pastore, and Potter. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusuiic Heatru SErvIce 


STATEMENTS OF DR. IRVING S. WRIGHT, PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL 
MEDICINE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE; AND DR. 
E. COWLES ANDRUS, PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE OF ADULT CARDIAC 
CLINIC, JOHNS HOPKINS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 


Senator Hity. The committee will kindly come to order. We are 
delighted to have with us this morning Dr. E. Cowles Andrus and 
Dr. Irving 8S. Wright. 

Which one of you gentlemen wishes to testify first ? 

Dr. Wrieut. | will. 

Senator Hitt. Fine. You may proceed then in your own way. 
Doctor, you are professor of clinical medicine at Cornell University 
Medical College, past president of the American Heart Association, 
and a member of the National Advisory Heart Council? Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hi. Fine. You have been with us before. You have 
always been a very fine and helpful witness, and we certainly welcome 
you back this morning. 

Dr. Wrieut. I appreciate that, Senator Hill and members of the 
committee. I will testify, however, as a private citizen rather than 
as a designated representative of any of these groups. 


STATUS OF CARDIOVASCULAR RESEARCH 


Senator Hitz. Yes, l appreciate that, of course. 
Dr. Wricut. It is a privilege to appear once more before this com- 
mittee to discuss certain aspects of the present status of cardiovascular 
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research, the needs of future development, and the budgetary require- 
ments for the future operations of the National Heart Institute, and 
for the furtherance of research in this field as it should be supported 
by act of Congress through this agency. 

We are confronted with the fact that despite remarkable discoveries 
and advances which have recently been made in the field of diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels, which I shall hereafter refer to as 
heart diseases, these diseases still constitute the greatest cause of death 
for the American people. 

Senator Hitt. The truth is, Doctor, not to interrupt you, your 
heart and cardiovascular diseases altogether cause about half of your 
deaths, do they not ? 

Dr. Wricut. About 52 percent. 

Senator Hitz. About 52 percent? 
Dr. Wricutr. Of the American people. 
Senator Hi. I thought I recalled that. 








ATHEROSCLEROSIS MOST FREQUENT TYPE OF HEART AILMENT 






























Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir. There are many diseases in this category, 
but a few account for most of the deaths and disabilities. Of these, 
atherosclerosis is the greatest foe of mankind. Approximately 52 
percent of all persons who die are victims of heart disease, and of 
these by far the greatest majority die as a result of atherosclerosis. 
It begins early in life, which is contrary to the conception of many 
people. Seventy percent of men in their twenties show some changes 
of this nature in their arteries, as revealed by careful autopsy studies. 
Clinical signs in terms of heart attacks or strokes begin to appear 
shortly thereafter in a few patients and in increasing frequency dur- 
ing the forties and thereafter. While it is true that the greatest 
number of deaths from this cause occur after the age of 65— for ex- 
ample, 77 percent of the deaths from strokes—a large number occur 
under that age—for example, 23 percent of deaths from strokes— 
and this is during the highly productive period of life. 

The tragedy produced by the sudden death of the head of a family 
when he is most needed for financial support and psychological and 
moral stability is well known to all of you. Unhappily, the tragedy 
and the frustration are often even greater if he lives but does not 
recover sufficiently to reassume his responsibilities. Often his care 
requires the services of one or more additional] persons, and the stress 
which this places upon the family, the community and the individual 
is so great that it can never be truly evaluated. 


CORONARY THROMBOSIS 





It has been estimated that there are more than 1 million attacks 
of coronary thrombosis, otherwise known as mycardial infarction, 
each year in this country with a death rate which ranges from 25 
percent down to 12 percent or perhaps lower. The differences in the 
death rate in different individuals or groups are dependent on several 
factors. The first is the severity of the initial attack, the second the 
general condition of the patient to tolerate the attack, and the third 
1s the treatment used. 
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The first we cannot affect at present. The second may depend in 
some measure on whether the patient has been under medical super- 
vision, but often this has not been the case. The question of treatment 
has many facets, but probably the greatest single advance which has 
been made in this century was greatly aided by funds granted by the 
ae Heart Institute. I am referring to the use of anticoagulant 

rugs. 


ANTICOAGULANT DRUGS 


While early workers, including our own team, came to the conclu- 
sion that these drugs appeared clare merit in reducing the complica- 
tions due to additional clotting of the blood, known as thrombosis and 
embolism, and hence reducing the death rate, it was necessary to put 
this to the acid test, namely, a large cooperative study using some 
patients as controls who did not receive the drug and others of a similar 
group who did receive it. 

As most of you know, 1,031 cases were thus studied in 16 hospitals, 
by the committee on anticoagulants of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, of which I served as chairman. The collection of cases and their 
statistical analysis took more than 8 years, but within 2 years the trend 
was clear and the medical profession informed so that they could use 
the information quickly in the care of their patients. The death rate 
was reduced one-third, and the complications rate four-fifths. The 
more severe the case, the greater the need; but some die too quickly 
to be affected by the anticoagulant arne. 

All of this could not have happened except through the sizable sup- 
port made available by Congress. At least the results would have been 
delayed by some years. 

Today this treatment is utilized wherever modern medicine is being 
practiced—even in Russia, as I learned during a visit to Moscow in 
October 1956. And so far as I could determine, the Russians have not 
yet claimed to have discovered or developed the original drugs, both 
of which were discovered in the United States, heparin by Dr. Jay 
McLean and dicumarol by Prof. Kar] Paul Link. 

These and many new compounds—— 

Senator Hitz. Excuse me one minute, Doctor. Where does Dr. 
McLean do his work ? 

Dr. Wrieut. Originally at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Senator Huu. That is what I thought. 

Dr. Wricut. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. Where ishenow? Do you know? 

Dr. Wricut. He practices medicine in Savannah, Ga. 

Senator Hitz. That is what I thought. 

Dr. Wricut. He made this discovery as a student working in Pro- 
fessor Howe’s laboratory. 

Senator Hitt. At Johns Hopkins? 

Dr. Wrieut. Yes. 

Senator Hixz. And Professor Link ? 

Dr. Wricnut. Professor Link is professor of biological chemistry in 
the College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin and is still 
there. 


91359—57——_84 
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COOPERATION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 





Senator Hutu. It is tremendously interesting how the work in agri- 
cultural colleges ties in with a lot of your research work here. I had 
occasion here about a couple of years ago to make a speech to the 
county agents association, and I took as my text the subject of how 
your agriculture, your animal research tied in with your human 
research. 

They use the antibiotics with animals to get them to the market 
sooner and thereby save a lot of the cost of feeding, you see. We 
have not found yet any corollary in the human field. 

Not to get away from the subject of heart, but you can feed a hog, 
fer instance, a small amount of what they call supplements of anti- 
biotics, and you will get him to the weight you want when he goes to 
the market and get him there maybe a month sooner than ycu o'her- 
wise would. Therefore, you save the cost of feeding that hog for an 
additional month. 

Dr. Wrieut. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. I should not have gotten off on that. 

Dr. Wricur. I subscribe to what you say. 

Senator Hm. Of course, when Dr. Florey and Dr. Fleming came 
over here working on penicillin to bring it into production where we 
might really have the benefit of it, they went out to Peoria, IIl., to the 
agricultural college there and did their great work so far as real pro- 
duction where we could have penicillin for our Armed Forces and our 
civilians. They did it there in that college. Is that not right? 

Dr. Wrieur. Yes, sir. 

To further elaborate along the line we are discussing now, the first 
recognition of dicumaro] was a result of observations of two sets of 
veterinarians many years before who observed that cattle bled to death 
when they were cut by barbed wire fences and in the process of being 
dehorned, if they had eaten spoiled sweetclover. This eventually led 
to the discovery of dicumarol as an anticlotting drug. 

Senator Pastore. They are doing something along that line at 
Brookhaven with relation to radioactivity and atomic energy—testing 
mutations of plant life in order to determine what effect it might 
have—I mean that is the link they are trying to connect there—on 
human beings in exposure to radioactivity. 

Dr. Wricut. I think we must be constantly alert to the findings 
that are developed in agricultural and veterinarian and other schools 
to see how they can be applied to man. 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 
Dr. Wricurt. Shall I proceed? 
Senator Hixx. Yes. 




























REMEDIES FOR OTHER CLOTTING DISEASES 





Dr. Wricutr. These any many new compounds are now used in the 
treatment of other clotting (thromboembolic) diseases such as phle- 
bitis (inflammation of the veins) and pulmonary embolism (a clot 
which breaks off into the blood stream and lodges in the lungs). Of 
major interest has been the discovery that they are also of great value in 
the treatment of certain types of strokes—those which are due to clot- 
ting in the blood vessels of the brain (cerebral thrombosis) or of embol- 
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ism to the brain. Most of these thromboses have atherosclerosis as the 
underlying background upon which the clot forms. 

Senator Hitz. Let me ask you this, Doctor: Do you find these com- 
pounds pretty effective now in this clotting such as your thromboem- 
bolic disease and phlebitis? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir. Very. 

Senator Hixx. Well, that is really quite an advance. 

Dr. Wricnr. Yes, it is. 


Senator Hix. Because in the old days they did not know what to do; 
did they? 

Dr. Wricnr. No, sir. When I had thrombophlebitis, I was in bed 
5 months because there was no way to treat it. Today it is practically 
unheard of for a patient to be in bed for more than 10 days to 3 weeks 
from thrombophlebitis. 

Senator Hii. You just had to wait and pray Mother Nature would 
take care of it—— 

Dr. Wrient. That is right. 

Senator Hiii. Without being able to run to any assistance? Is that 
right ¢ 

‘Dr. Wricur. This was almost 20 years ago. And we had nothing 
to—— 

Senator Hirz. You had nothing at that time. 

Dr. Wricut. That is right. 


DEATH RATE FROM STROKES 


In 1955, 175,120 United States citizens died of strokes. This is more 
than four times the number who died of diabetes and tuberculosis com- 
bined in the same year. There are nearly 2 million who have suffered 
strokes alive today. About four-fifths of these were thrombolic in 
nature—that is, due to clots rather than hemorrhages. 

We made the preliminary observations in this area about 10 years 
ago, and our data gradually accumulated to the point where it seemed 
clear that the time was ripe for more comprehensive studies by numer- 
ous workers. Therefore, a conference was held in Princeton by leaders 
in this field in 1954. All aspects of the problems of cerebral vascular 
diseases were reviewed, and the transactions published for worldwide 
distribution. 


RESULTS OF PRINCETON CONFERENCE ON CEREBRAL VASCULAR DISEASES 


This conference was again made possible by a grant from the 
National Heart Institute. 

The following tangible results can already be listed : 

1. A great awakening of interest in the previously neglected field 
of strokes. This is manifested by many reports and meetings and 
new studies being inaugurated in many medical centers. 

2. The setting up of a comprehensive long-term study of the whole 
problem under the joint control of Cornell, New York University, and 
Bellevue Hospital. In this, patients will be studied by internists, neu- 
rologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, rehabilitation experts, social 
workers, and others, from the onset of their illness through a long 
followup. Careful controls set up by random sampling will determine 
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the effectiveness of anticoagulants and of rehabilitation. This is be- 
ing supported by the grants from the National Institutes of Health. 


REASON FOR CONTINUED USE OF ANTICOAGULANTS 





Evidence is strong that once a person has had a stroke due to a clot 
his chances of having subsequent strokes of this type over the next few 
years is reduced to about one-fifth if he continues on anticoagulants. 
This follows the pattern observed after coronary thrombosis which is 
the reason President Eisenhower is on long-term anticoagulant ther- 
apy. In this study we are also concentrating on the effect of anticoagu- 
lants on the acute stroke, which so far is not as clear. 

3. A cooperative project is being set up providing for joint studies 
to be carried on in numerous hospitals with the data to be pooled for 
analysis. This is made possible by support from the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

4, A national committee has been working for several years and has 
about completed the development of a standard nomenclature for cere- 
bral venenlan diseases, a most important step toward the development 
of orderly communication out of chaos. 

In other words, for years physicians have been using different words 
for the same thing, and it has been very confusing to students and to 
people reading the literature. Now we will hope to have a standard 
nomenclature developed, and this, while it may not seem like much of 
a step to a lay person, is extremely important in terms of com- 
munication. 












MEANING OF ATHEROSCLEROSIS 










Senator Hitt. Let me ask a question if I may in that connection. 
The word “atherosclerosis” seems to me a little new. I do not know. 
Maybe it is not. Because I am just a layman, not a scientist. In the 
old days we talked so much about “arteriosclerosis.” What is the dif- 
ference in those words / 

Dr. Wricur. Arteriosclerosis includes atherosclerosis and several 
other variations, but atherosclerosis is the one of these variations that 
is most common by far. It is the one that constricts the passage 
through which the blood has to go so that it finally narrows the blood- 
vessel opening down to the point where it is very easy for a clot to form 
because there is a sludge accumulation, and the first thing you know 
the blood adheres to this roughened wall and you have the develop- 
ment of a clot. 

The other forms of arteriosclerosis, some of which invade the medial 
or the middle muscle there, do not impinge on the opening of the blood 
vessel and are therefore not in general as dangerous to man. 

So we are concentrating on atherosclerosis as being the real killer. 
Senator Pastore. Is that congenital ? 
















NOT A CONGENITAL DISEASE 


Dr. Wricur. No; it is not congenital. It is produced by various 
things which we get into here in another few minutes, but—— 

Senator Pastore. I was interested in that. I do not want to antici- 
pate at all. 
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Dr. Wricut. There are some families that have a predilection for 
it, sO in a sense it may be familial in some individuals, but there are 
others that seem to react differently than other members of their 
families. 

Senator Pastore. But is it a condition that develops early in life? 

Dr. Wricut. Yes; it may start as early as in the twenties, as I 
mentioned, but in a very major way for most people, although occa- 
sionally individuals die of it in their twenties. 

Senator Pasrore. And is there a way of detecting it before some 
serious harm is done, or is that part of the research now ? 

Dr. Wricut. Frequently this is impossible. It is part of our re- 
search to be able to try to detect it, but so far the methods are not 
very accurate. If a person shows signs in terms of having one or two 
attacks through which be survives, we then know that he has a pred- 
ilection and go to work to try to prevent other attacks. 

This is our main approach now. And it is true that a man may have 
an attack, let us say, of a coronary occlusion or thrombosis and may not 
have another attack for 20 years. 

Senator Pasrore. Is the profession optimistic in its research in this 
regard ? 

Dr. Wricur. I think so. I think itis, I think we feel—— 

Senator Pastore. I think it is wonderful. 

Dr. Wricut. That real progress is being made already and that it 
is quite possible a breakthrough may come at any time, but it may take 
10 years or more. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


Senator Hitz. Now, you a about the progress that has been 
i 


made. What contributions, if any, have the funds which the Congress 
has given for the National Heart Institute made to this progress? 

Dr. Wricut. Well, they contributed—— 

Senator Hit. That is what Senator Pastore and I must advise the 
committee and the Senate. 

Dr. Wricut. Yes. Well, I have tried to outline this in some de- 
gree as it applied to the problem of anticoagulants. 

Senator Hitz. I see. Then the same would apply to this? 

Dr. Wricurt. Yes; this is just one example, and you could use many 
examples. 

Senator Hiiu. Of course. 

Dr. Wricut. But I am using this as an example of how the funds 
can be applied and have been applied 

Senator Hitz. I see. 

Dr. Wricut. With very productive results. 

Senator Hi. Good. 

Dr. Wricut. The last definite step was taken when a second con- 
ference, also supported by the National Heart Institute, was held in 
January 1957 at Princeton, at which were many of the same scientists 
and some others, including several from abroad, Sir Russell Brain 
from London and Prof, Gustav Nylin from Stockholm, and others, 
who came together to discuss the interim advances and point out new 
directions for future research. 
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RESEARCH FUNDS AID FRONTAL ATTACK ON PROBLEM 


And thus it goes. I have elaborated on these steps to illustrate the 
really concrete long-range developments which are made possible 
through the type of funds which we are discussing today. They oe 
resent one example of the launching of a frontal attack on a specific 
problem for the benefit of the American people and a strong justifica- 
tion for support to continue such attacks along other fronts. 

Although the developments of anticoagulants have constituted one 
major step, it should not be implied that they are an ultimate answer 
to the problems of atherosclerosis. We must continue to drive toward 
the understanding and the prevention of the laying down of choles- 
terol and other lipids in the walls of the arteries. Fisareie has been 
made during the past year or so. The evidence which has been de- 
veloping does support the theory that obesity is related to the early 
development of atherosclerosis and hypertension, and that the com- 
bination of obesity, hypertension, and the male sex, or even any two 
of these in combination, multiplies manyfold the death rate from 
atherosclerotic heart disease. 


RELATION OF FOOD INTAKE TO HEART DISEASE 


It also supports the claim that the average American is overfed, and 
that this is in large measure due to our intake of the saturated fats, 
including meat fats, dairy products, eggs, and hardened margarine, 
and, further, that the unsaturated fats, including corn oil, peanut oil 
and other vegetable and fish oils may be better in this regard. 

Please note, however, that I say new evidence “supports the claim.” 
We have no final proof that this change will decrease the actual laying 
down of atherosclerotic plaques in the vessels, nor that such a change 
may not result in the development of deficiency states over the suc- 
ceeding years. Hence, we do not know for certain whether this will 
affect the longevity of the American people or not. This can and 
must be determined by long-term careful studies. Certain of the 
recent studies have been made possible through the funds of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, and this use of funds should be encouraged. 


ROLE OF 





HORMONES 


Since being a male carries a much higher risk of death and dis- 
ability under the age of 55, the studies with hormones are being pressed 
in an endeavor to unravel this facet of the enigma. We still need an 
estrogenic—that is, a female—hormone which will change certain 
fractions of the blood fats which are usually unbalanced in the young 
adult males back to the pattern of youth which is the same as that for 
young adult females. We urgently need such a preparation that does 
not at the same time feminize the male, enlarging his breasts and 
suppressing his libido. This should be possible of solution, and much 
more work needs to be done in this area. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN FIELD 


I could discuss an almost countless number of unsolved problems 
in this large and challenging field, but will only list a few of them as 
follows: We need: 
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1. More complete and satisfactory prevention of rheumatic fever. 

2. A means of successfully interrupting an attack of rheumatic fever 
once it has started and preventing heart damage. 

3. A preventive or a cure for essential hypertension—one of the great 
killers. 

4. Treatment for many diseases which are less common, but all 
together kill or disable many thousands of people each year, including 
lupus erythematosus disseminatus, periarteritis nodosa, scleroderma 
and others. 

5. Further advances in cardiovascular surgery, which has advanced 
in an almost unbelievable manner in the past decade. 

Now, in conclusion, for these and many other projects the need for 
support is great. From personal experience I can testify regarding 
the meticulous and conscientious care with which these funds are dis- 
pensed and the grants awarded. The moneys requested can be very 
well and wisely invested for the future health of the people of this 
country. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hit. I have some questions I wish to ask the doctor, and I 
am sure the members of the committee do, too. With Dr. Wright, of 
course, we know, is Dr. Andrus, and I thought we might have a state- 
ment by both and then we could address our questions, because in some 
instances we would want to address the same question to both of them. 

So if it is agreeable, then, we will go ahead with Dr. Andrus’ state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF DR. E. COWLES ANDRUS ON HEART DISEASES 


Dr. Anprus. Thank you, Senator. 
I will identify myself. I am associate professor of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, physician in charge 
of the adult heart clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital. I am also a past 
president of the American Heart Association, and for the last 4 years 
I have been a member of the National Advisory Heart Council. 

I would like, as a practicing cardiologist, to bear witness to the help 
which is presently available to one’s patients which was not available 
when I started to practice. 

I finished my hospital training, it happens, just 30 years ago this 
summer, and at that time no form of heart disease was curable. 

There are tragedies galore at present, but in many fields the outlook 
is much more hopeful. 
















NEW KNOWLEDGE IN FIELD 






Now, that has inevitably been due to new knowledge which has been 

developed in that period. And the funds which the Congress has 

generously contributed to the development of that knowledge have 
een most significantly important. 

Research in cardiovascular disease and any disease is, I think, most 
flexibly supported by the joint activities of governmental and volun- 
tary health agencies. The American Heart Association in the past 10 
years or so has contributed upward of $15 million to research from 
funds collected as voluntary contributions from the public. 

Dr. Wright has mentioned some advances and pointed to very im- 
portant needs. Let me mention 1 or 2 advances. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SURGICAL TECHNIQUE 


You are all familiar with the dramatic improvements in surgical 
techniques which have made congenital abnormalities, many of which 
were formerly crippling, relievable or curable. I have at least one 
patient who was operated on for a congenital abnormality which dis- 
abled him so that he could not carry out his duties as a radio-television 
repairman, and 3 years later the Army took him in the draft. He was 
that healthy after the operation. 

Senator Hitt. How long has he been in the service now, Doctor ? 

Dr. Anprvs. Well, I think he served 2 or 21% years. 

Senator Hitt. Anyway, he did his full 2 years of service and went 
through all the arduous training 

Dr. Anprus. As far as lam aware. 

Senator Hirt. Routine and discipline in the services ? 

Dr. Anprvs. As far as I am aware he did, sir. I cannot document 
it. But I know he was drafted because I was consulted about that. 

Senator Pastore. Is there any reluctance on your part to say what 
this condition was that disabled him ? 

Dr. Anprus. No. He had a patent ductus arteriosus—to use a $64 
word. 

Senator Tyr. Can you get that down to where I understand what 
you mean ? 





CONGENITAL HEART ABNORMALITY 


Dr. Anprus. Well, before the baby is born, blood passes by the lungs 
without being aerated in the lungs. The oxygen is transferred to the 
blood of the baby in utero from the placenta. And nature provides 
a shunt between the main blood vessel to the body and the main blood 
vessel to the lung which accomplishes that purpose in utero. 

Now, normally, within a few hours or at least weeks after birth that 
shunt closes because after the baby takes his first breath pressure 
changes divert the flow in the other direction. But in certain unfor- 
tunate individuals this persists, and it may cause serious disability. 

It was actually the first congenital abnormality which was success- 
fully attacked by surgery in 1935, and it is so simple now that at the 
International Congress in 1954-55 there were reports on 3,000 such 
operations with mortality of less than 3 percent. And when success- 
ful—as it usually is—it restores the complete integrity of the circula- 
tion, as it did in this young man. 

We must pay tribute to the skill of the surgeons in this connection, 
but the surgeons are able to do their work in large measure because of 
improvements in the understanding of the physiology of the circula- 
tion, of the use of anesthetics, and the design of apparatus and tech- 
niques which permit the surgeon to do his task in a leisurely fashion 
and thoroughly rather than ina hurry. 

These techniques are being improved, and investigations directed to- 
ward those improvements are being supported in significant measure 
by the funds which the Congress has appropriated. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 
Dr. Wright has mentioned rheumatic fever. Surgery is applicable 


in rheumatic heart disease but in a pitifully small number of instances. 
It may, however, be dramatically useful. 
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To refer to my freshman experience, bacterial endocarditis at that 
time was a terrible tragedy to face. You made the diagnosis and then 
sat back and waited for the patient to die—and that is about all you 
could do. Now you can cure 70 percent of them, thanks to the use of 
antibiotics and methods for combating infection. 


SYPHILITIC HEART DISEASES 


Syphilitic heart disease, which was common at that time, is now so 
rare that when we get a case we gather all the students around to see 
it so that they shall recognize what abnormalities are so produced. 


HYPERTENSION 


Dr. Wright has quite correctly called attention to the need for 
knowledge regarding the cause of hypertension, and we are still far 
from adequate relief. But in at least one pres it is possible now to 
bring about relief, although in the past it had been again uniformly 
tragic. I refer to that stage of hypertension when the blood vessels, 
so to say, begin to go to pieces. We call it malignant. It is not malig- 
nant in the sense it is cancerous, but it is malignant in the inevitable 
downhill course which is associated with it unless it can be treated. 

Properly handled, with drugs which are available, some of which, 
incidentally, are a beneficent byproduct of chemical warfare, it is pos- 
sible to bring the blood pressure down and to restore these individuals 
at least to their prior state before the malignant condition overtook 
them. 


Unhappily, we are finding that the mere presence of hypertension 


over the years which has led to this malignant phase development has 
accelerated the process of atherosclerosis or arteriosclerosis in many 
of these individuals so that we are losing them, having relieved them 


of the malignant phase of hyptertension, by vascular accidents, coro- 
nary occlusions. 


CONTRIBUTION OF ANTICOAGULANTS TO ATHEROSCLEROSIS TREATMENT 


I will not stress the problem of atherosclerosis. Dr. Wright has ade- 
quately touched on that and has quite correctly drawn attention to 
the contribution of the anticoagulants, in the use of which he has 
played such an important role, to the relief of this situation. 

In addition to the advances which one could mention, some of which 
I have alluded to, there is a less immediately tangible consequence of 
the investment of funds, and that is the raising of a generation of 
investigators, the support of young men with new ideas, which is the 
consequence of the training funds which have been invested, again as 
a part of the appropriations of Congress. 

These individuals are able, as a consequence of such support, to grow 
in a climate of opportunity and intellectual stimulation which cannot 
help but bear fruit in the future. 

Senator Pasrorr. In what way is this accomplished? Is this spe- 
cialized work or is it general ? 
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GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. Anprus. If you refer to the budget, there is a line item on train- 
ing grants. These grants are given to individuals to go somewhere 
and work with a master. 

Senator Hitz. Fellowships? 

Dr. Anpvrus. Fellowships, yes. Or they are written into some of the 
grants which make it possible for a senior preceptor to get by his side 
apprentices who can contribute in their turn. 

It is, I think, one of the most significant contributions that can be 
made, taking the long view, to the future of research. 

Senator Hitz. The truth is, Doctor—both you gentlemen are dis- 
tinguished members of the Advisory Council for the Heart Institute— 
all of these funds we speak of as research funds on heart include cer- 

tain funds for training. Is that not true? 

Dr. Anprus. That is true; yes, sir. 

Senator Hixt. Certain funds for training? 

Dr. Annrus. That is right. 

Senator Hit. As you say, direct fellowships or maybe here is a dis- 
tinguished doctor or scientist who is carrying on certain research work 
and it makes it possible for him to bring in some younger man or 
younger men to help him. He not only gets the benefit of their serv- 
ices and their help but they get the benefit of this opportunity to train 
and work directly under him. Isthat not true? 

Dr. Anprus. That is true; yes, sir. 

Dr. Wrieur. Senator Hill, if I might elaborate on this very 
slightly 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Dr. Wrieur. As in the case of Dr. Andrus, we have a constant 
stream of these young men coming through, usually 3 or 4 working 
directly on our particular projects, sometimes 5. Now, many of those 
men not only improve themselves but many of them have come from 
schools or hospitals or centers in this country or abroad where there 
is no one doing this kind of work. They then go back to their own 
institution and set up a department, and they in turn begin to be the 
center, and a whole area or a country or a State has had no such 
service in the past but then begins to have a trained nucleus of people 
who, over a period of the next 10 years, give a service to the people in 
that area that would not be possible otherwi ise. 





SOURCE OF TRAINEES 





Senator Pastore. I would be interested in knowing a little better, 
Doctor, just where these people come from. What are they? Instruc- 
tors in schools already? Are they doctors? Who are they ? 

Dr. Wrieut. The ones who come to us all must have completed their 
internship and residency. In other words, they are at least 3 years out 
of their medical sc ‘hool. But in some cases they have been assistant 
professors in a medical school in which there was no equivalent de- 
partment for studying thrombosis and embolism and anticoagulants 
and so forth. They did not have any. They come and spend a year 
or two and go back to their own medical school and set up their own 
department. 
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Dr. Anprvus. It is rather flexible, Senator. It goes all the way from 
a practice which we undertake and which is done in other schools 
where if we find a bright young medical student we will pay him to 
stay around in the summer, pay him his expenses to stay around in 
the summer to germinate that much, or we may take an individual still 
more advanced and make it possible for him to do a special piece of 
work in which he is interested or has a peculiar competence. 

Senator Pastore. I understand it, but I wanted the record complete 
on this subject. 

Dr. Anprus. Yes, sir. As an example of the support of masters 
who can train men, to pick perhaps a dramatic one, Dr. Dickinson W. 
Richards and Dr. Andre Cournand, from New York University, who 
received the Nobel prize for medicine this year, who shared it, are get- 
ting support from some of the funds which the Congress has a eae 
ated, and such training as is available in their pn ane would 
gladly take myself if I had the youth to do it. 

Senator Hit. Doctor, I think we know why they were given this 
great recognition of the Nobel prize, but for the sake of the record 


will you state what they did that brought them that very fine recogni- 
tion ¢ 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF DRS. RICHARDS AND COURNAND 


Dr. Anprus. Dr. Richards and Dr. Cournand have developed a tech- 
nique for the examination of the pressures within the heart and cir- 
culation by the introduction of a small tube, originally done by a Ger- 
man named Forstmann who did it more or less as a “tour de force”. 
The observation was overlooked until these gentlemen picked it up. 


It is a technique that is available in all good cardiology clinics now 
thanks to the testing and to the new know ledge which has developed 
in various laboratories, to which Richards and Cournand made sig- 
nificant early contributions. 

Actually Richards started studying shock under the Commit*ee on 
Medical Research of the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
during the Second World War. 


VALUE OF COLLABORATION 


Senator Pastore. A remarkable thing about many of these distine- 
tions is to observe how in many instances there has been collaboration 
or partnership of individuals in one discovery, just as you have pointed 
out now, which I think speaks well for this whole research field, where 
people have been collaborating together, joining their minds in one ex- 
periment. Recognition in many instances has been to several indi- 
viduals rather than to one. 

Dr. Anprus. Science less and less proceeds in compartments. 

Dr. Wricut. The handicap of not having such collaboration is evi- 
denced in Forstmann’s original experiment where he could find no 
one who dared to have a catheter passed to his heart and finally de- 
cided to do it himself. He got one of his assistants to stand by while 
he pushed this catheter up through his veins up to his heart, and they 
observed it in a fluoroscope. His assistant became panic stricken 
when the catheter neared the heart and ran out of the room and left 
Forstmann to complete this thing by himself—the first person who 
had ever done it. He did not know whether he was going to drop 
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dead or not. But he went ahead and did the experiment and saw the 
catheter in the heart. But he had no one to collaborate with so noth- 
ing developed from this. It did not blossom. 

But Dr. Richards and Dr. Cournand worked as a partnership and 
were able to develop it. 

Senator Hixx. I have often thought research scientists and doctors 
were unsung heroes. We recall Walter Reed who tried to find the 
cause of yellow fever. He had with him Lazear. Lazear deliberately, 
willfully, had a mosquito bite him, and the poor fellow died with the 
yellow fever trying to demonstrate whether that mosquito was the 
carrier or what was the carrier of yellow fever. They are our unsung 
heroes I think. 

Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Anprvs. I think that would conclude my direct testimony, Sena- 
tor. 


QUESTION OF FUNDS ABOVE HOUSE FIGURE 


Senator Hitz. Let me ask you this question. The budget recom- 
mended for this year is $33,896,000, and that is the figure carried in 
the bill as passed by the House. Now as I understand, in the House 
hearing a budget figure of $39,576,000 for the Heart Institute was pro- 
posed by the planning committee of the National Advisory Heart 
Council of which you gentlemen are members. This is about $6 mil- 
lion more than the budget figure and about $6 million more than the 
appropriation for the Heart Institute for last year. 

Would you gentlemen care to advise the committee as to your 
opinion of the soundness and the wisdom of such an increase of $6 
million ? 

Dr. Anvrus. Well, I should point out that that figure at the time 
of our testimony before the House committee was something which 
was offered as a suggestion from the planning committee to the Na- 
tional Advisory Heart Council. They declined to consider that at 
their meeting the next day and took no formal action on the budget- 
ary figures. 

I think that speaking for myself as an individual, in the present 
climate of financial opinion, I would be less inclined to urge that 
amount of increase than I was at that time. 

Senator Hitz. You mean that is at the time you did ask for it? 

Dr. Anprvs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Well, then, the question would be: In your opinion, 
as a member of the council and one who has devoted yourself so much 
to this research work, how much do you feel such an increase would 
advance the heart research, and how much could be what we might 
say well and profitably spent by the Institute in the coming year ? 

Dr. Anprus. Well, in one respect or two I believe that there is 
every promise of fruitfulness—— 

Senator Hiri. Of what, Doctor? 

Dr. Anprus. Promise of fruitfulness—indeed, of need. I refer to 
the fact that the schools of medicine in the orbit of which this research 
is largely proceeding—that is, what is not going on as the direct ac- 
tivity of the National Institutes of Health—are increasingly put to ex- 
pense in the support of research on their premises. There is an in- 
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direct, not altogether hidden cost of the conduct of research which 
is not covered specifically in grants. 


ALLOWANCE FOR INDIRECT COSTS 


The present allowance for indirect costs is 15 percent, and surveys 
have indicated—a survey made under the direction of Dr. Lowell 
Reed early in the course of this grant program and a more recent 
survey under the auspices of the National Science Foundation—that 
the indirect cost to the institution is considerably higher than the 15 
percent available and that it is likely to increase rather dispropor- 
tionately in institutions in which large amounts of research are zoing 
forward. 

Now, the proposal had been made to raise that indirect cost from 
15 to 25 percent. If that is done without the provision of additional 
funds to that end to cover that 10 percent, it will in the case of the 
National Heart Institute mean that proposals which have been ac- 
cepted and for which funds have, so to say, been encumbered for the 
coming year will have to be constricted in order to meet the indirect 
costs. 

Not in any official capacity but as an individual who thoroughly be- 
lieves in it, I think that we face an increasingly fruitful opportunity 
for the use of funds in training of individuals in the field of research. 

Those are the only two comments, sir, that I would make on the 
budgetary figures. 

Senator Hitt, What about you, Dr. Wright? Have you any com- 
ments you want to make? 


PRESENT FUNDS CAN BE WELL SPENT 


Dr. Wricur. Well, I believe that the figure of $39,576,000 represents 
an allotment of funds which could be very wisely and well spent. One 
has to balance all factors in such a situation as we are facing now, 
but the question is raised as to whether these funds may be wisely and 
well spent for research in cardiovascular disease. I cannot but take 
the position that this is true—that they can be well spent and it is 
important for us to continue to pursue relentlessly the research in the 
field of the disease that causes over half the deaths of our population. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS GOOD INVESTMENT 


Senator Hitt. So you think then that this additional $6 million 
would be what we would term a good investment ? 


Dr. Wricut. I believe it would be an excellent investment in the 
future of the American people. 


Senator Hitn. Senator Thye? 
Senator Trrrr. I have no questions. 
Senator Hiiz. Senator Pastore? 


RELATION OF FATS TO HEART CONDITIONS 


Senator Pastore. No, I was more or less—I do not want to press 
this because I know we are dealing more or less in a very, very del 

area, and you have indicated, Dr. Wright, that the decisions are not 
yet conclusive, but referring to page 5 of your presentation, at the 


icate 
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bottom of the page, we had quite a dissertation here the other day 
when we had the members of the Institute here with relation to these 
animal fats and vegetable fats as to the results on heart conditions. 

A question was asked—I think a twofold question—by the chairman 
himself, and we got an answer that in that particular area nothing 
was conclusive or decisive and yet you seem to indicate a lot more 
promise than was expressed before. 

Dr. Wricut. Well, I made a point that new evidence supported 
the claim (a) that obesity was a very large factor in the development 
of heart disease, (2) that the American people were overfed, and (c) 
that this was probably related to the large amount in the way of 
animal fats and dairy products that the American people ingest that 
other people do not ingest in the same amounts. 

However, I did point out that there is no final proof that a change 
from these fats will in any way affect the longevity of the American 
people. The final proof is not in. 

I do believe, however, there is enough evidence so that a very good, 
hard look must be taken at this by well-dev eloped research projects 
during the coming years. We must know one w ay or the other whether 
we are mi alnourished by overfeeding, which is sometimes neglected 
in the thinking of people who talk about malnutrition. 


RESEARCH PROJECT ON DIET 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wright, have you such research 
projects under way right now in the dietary field ? 

Dr. Wricut. Are you asking me personally 

Senator Tuyr. Yes 

Dr. WricHt (continuing). Or whether throughout the country 

Senator Tuyr. I mean as to your knowledge of what research proj- 
ects are under way, do you have knowledge that any such dietary 
projects of research are under way to try to ‘determine which of these 
fats, whether they be vegetable or animal fats, would be factors that 
might contribute to the heart condition or the vascular condition ? 

Dr. Wrient. Yes, sir. There are many such projects under way 
and under good auspices. And while the results are not at this time 
conclusive, they are of great interest, and I recommend that we should 
continue them. 

Senator Tuyr. How long a time do you anticipate such a project 
would have to run before you had any definite answers ? 

Dr. Wrreur. I think it might take 10 years or maybe more for the 
final, conclusive answer, although the trend may become manifest 
long before that. It may take mor re than 10 years. 

Senator Tyr. You made mention in your statement this morning 
that the oils of the peanut and certain other vegetable oils—— 

Dr. Wrieut. Corn oil particularly. 

Senator Tuy. And the peanut? 

Dr. Wrient. Yes. 

Senator Tuy (continuing). That they might not be as injurious 
as some of the other oils. 

Dr. Wrieut. That is a possibility, and there is some evidence to sug- 
gest, for example, that the use of these oils instead of the animal- 
type oils, saturated fats, may and often does result in a decrease in the 
level of cholesterol in the blood. 
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Now, it is believed by many that there is some relation, at least in 
some individuals, between the level of cholesterol in the blood and 
the amount of atherosclerosis they develop. There are certain disease 
states in which this relationship is well recognized. 

Senator Tarr. But your research projects are underway, and you 
are endeavoring Spiess 

Dr. Wricut. We need more, but there are some that are underway. 

Senator Tyr. You say you need more. Who would be responsible 
for those additional research projects ? 


PROBABLE INCREASE IN RESEARCH ON DIET 


Dr. Wricur. Well, I think there are many workers who have become 
quite excited about this whole project, and in the next year or so I 
would predict that the National Heart Institute would be asked to 
appropriate grants or make grants to additional workers and for an 
enlargement of some of the projects already underway. Most of 
these projects start as small, pilot ventures. If there is promise, they 
need more help to develop them to a logical conclusion, And I am 
sure that we will get requests of this nature in an increasing amount 
during the next years. 

Senator Hirx. In other words, you think there would be no question 
that, if you had this additional $6 million, you could very wisely use it ? 
I mean the researchers are here and they have the interest and the de- 
sire to go forward with this work? Is that right ? 

Dr. Wricut. Well, we are training constantly more men to do this 
research, and they are, in turn, going to want support to help them to 
do it after they are trained. In addition, the laboratories sare teeetaiabise 
better organized to do research in fields like this that were hardly 
dreamed of 10 yearsago. This is a pressing problem, however, because 
probably the rate of ‘death from atherosclerosis will increase rather 
than decrease during the next few years until we can find a way of 
checking its development, because our population is aging, and we 
cannot withdraw from the pursuit of this at this time. We must press 
forward on it. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. I have no questions. 


AFFECTS OF LIMITATION ON INDIRECT COSTS 


Senator Hiii. Let me ask you gentlemen this question. You have 
already testified on the matter some. One of the problems this com- 
mittee will have, as you gentlemen know, is this provision which the 
House has written into the bill specifically limiting the allowance of 
15 percent for what we generally speak of as overhead costs to the 
medical school and the university for this research. Would either one 
of you care to elaborate a little bit more on that? How much might 
that do to hamper or to retard your program, the research ? 

Dr. Anprus. If the projects currently » in force are permitted to in- 
crease their indirect-cost allowance by the 10 percent, which repre- 
sents the difference between 15 and 25, it will take a bite of approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 out of the funds currently available for research 
grants in the Heart Institute alone. 

Senator Hii. Well, [appreciate that, but, now—— 
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Dr. Anprus. And that means $1,800,000 cannot be used to augment 
current grants in fruitful directions. 

Senator Hixx. In other words, you would get that much less re- 
search, so to speak ? 

Dr. Anprvs. That is a much more clear way of putting it. 

Senator Hiru. But I want the other side of the coin, and that is this: 
What will be the effect if we do limit these institutions to only an allow- 
ance of 15 percent? 

Dr. Anprvs. I cannot give you figures for that. 

Senator Hix. I realize you cannot give figures, but 

Dr. Anprvs. I can tell you Johns Hopkins University, principally 
because it is a school of medicine, runs half a million dollars in the 
hole every year. And I have discussed this with Dr. Wood, the vice 
president, and the indirect cost of the research projects is a significant 
element in that deficit. 

Senator Hix. Well, what effect will that have now, so far as the 
interest and the activity of Johns Hopkins and these other institu- 
oa whom we must look in carrying on the research that we must 

ave? 

Dr. Anprvus. The time has not yet arrived when research must stop, 
but research will inevitably be curtailed sooner or later unless this 
indirect cost of the conduct of research in the most favorable atmos- 
phere, namely, a medical school, can be met or substantially supported. 

Dr. Wricut. Senator, perhaps 

Senator Hitz. Dr. Wright. 








POSSIBLE CUT IN CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Dr. Wricut. Perhaps I could note an example of an institution, 
which I do not feel at liberty to mention by name at this moment, which 
I have an intimate knowledge of, where they are contemplating the 
construction of a lot of new laboratory facilities in order to enlarge 
a much-needed but potentially well-developed program in cardiovascu- 
lar diseases. One of the deterring influences in this further develop- 
ment of research facilities is the. fact that the allotment for indirect 
costs, which has been available previously in research grants, is not suf- 
ficient, so that they would then be undertaking a need for going out 
and trying to raise additional funds, and they cannot see those addi- 
tional funds available. So, here is a whole project that is being held 
up that could go ahead and be highly productive, in all probability, 
but, because of this indirect-cost lag in appropriations, they are being 
retarded in their thinking about this. 

Senator Hirx. Senator Pastore, you had a question ? 

Senator Pastore. Yes, on this very point. I think it is quite an 
important thing. 

Senator Hix. It is important. 


RELATION OF RESEARCH GRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Senator Pastore. I cannot seem to put my finger on it right now, 
but somewhere I read in the House report where they discussed this 
matter of the ceiling or limitation with relation to indirect costs to the 
effect that these research grants were not intended as aid to medical 
schools. 
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Well, now, I do not go along with that kind of logic—I will say it— 
but is there any documentation as to the presentation that you have 
made that within this deficit of a half a million dollars to sustain your 
medical school at Johns Hopkins the support of these research pro- 
grams on those premises contributes somewhat to that deficit? Now, 
can that not be documented in the record so we would have proof 
positive ? 

Dr. Anprvs. I will make every effort to do that, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I go beyond Johns Hopkins. All these research 
centers. 

Dr. Anprvus. I am not offering this as a subterfuge to the Federal 
— of medical education. That is another question. 

Senator Pastore. No, no—— 

Dr. Anprus. We are talking about simply the defraying of the in- 
direct cost of the conduct of medical research in these institutions. I 
will do my best, sir, to get figures if I can from the administration 
on that. 

Senator Pastore. I think the time will come very soon when we have 
to meet this problem head-on if we are going to expect these institu- 
tions to sustain these research projects. 


CATEGORIES OF OVERHEAD COSTS 


Dr. Anprus. I refer you to the National Science Foundation report, 
Senator, which made a special study of overhead and enumerated the 
categories of expense which are chargeable to this. 

Senator Porrer. What are most of the indirect costs? 

Dr. Anprus. Well, they have to do with plant. They have to do 
with additional personnel. They are not entirely administrative 
costs—that is, the handling of the funds and that kind of thing. They 
represent the need for additional personnel to conduct functions of the 
school of medicine which are diverted, to replace individuals who are 
diverted at the expense of the university in terms of salary to the su- 
pervision or direction of this research. 

Senator Hitz. I may say in that connection that on Monday morn- 
ing, when the distinguished Senator from Michigan I know had to be 
at another committee—that is our problem here; we have about 3 or 4 
committee meetings all at one and the same time—Dr. Coggeshall, 
whom of course I know the Senator knows well 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. And Dr. Hinsey of Cornell were here, and they gave 
us quite a picture of this situation. And at that time they filed with 
us this report to which you have referred, Doctor, of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Senator Pastore ? 





HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Pastore. With the indulgence of the chairman, and inas- 
much as I brought it up, I think I ought to quote what the House report 
says inthat regard. It ison page17. They are discussing this whole 
matter of the raising of it from 8 to 15 and now refusing to go to the 
25. They concluded by saying: 

The committee does not doubt that most medical schools need some additional 


financial assistance; however, funds appropriated to the National Institutes of 
Health are not for the purpose of general assistance to medical schools. 


91359—57 85 
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Now, that is not the question. 

Senator Hixxy. No. 

Senator Pasrorn. That is not the question. It is whether or not 
you are going to assume a fair proportion of the cost of sustaining 
the research on the premises. 

Dr. Wricut. My own laboratories are research laboratories. What 
is done in those laboratories is entirely research. We have no students 
except an occasional one who works as a research assistant in those 
laboratories. Yet there is an indirect cost associated with them that 
exceeds the allotment which has been given. 

Senator Tarr. Well, how would this apply directly and specifically 
to your laboratory ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 25 PERCENT INDIRECT COSTS 


Dr. Wrieur. Well, we would feel that instead of a 15 percent grant 
that a 25 percent allowance for indirect costs should be included, be- 
cause you cannot have space ina vacuum. You have the cost of elec- 
trical overhead, you have the cost of heating, you have the cost of 
janitor service, ‘and you have all these costs which have to do with a 
laboratory—nothing to do with medica] students or the medical school 
function as a teaching institution but as a research institution. 

Senator Ture. Well, if this was applied specifically, permitted to 
stand and applied to you, how would it curtail your activity ? 

Dr. Wricut. You mean 

Senator Tuyr. How would you meet the question of such research? 

Dr. Wricur. If the increase were not granted ? 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

Dr. Wricur. Well, in our own particular setup I would person- 
ally have to go out and ask my patients and friends to give me the 
necessary funds to pursue the research or else I would have to stop 
doing that portion of it. And this I have had to do in the past. But 
it is not always easy. It is a difficult thing, and it takes time out of 
the laboratory to go and do this, so that results in a curtailment 
of the total time available for research. 

Senator Tarr. Then, for the sake of the record—because the only 
purpose of these questions is to try to fortify ourselves with the neces- 
sary answers to meet the critics that we may be faced with 

Dr. Wricut. Sure. 








PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS FROM FEDERAL GRANTS 


Senator Torr. What percent of your funds are the Federal grants 
here? 

Dr. Wricut. Well, until this year the percentage has been about 33 
percent. About one-third have been from Federal grants. Begin- 
ning with the large appropriation of the cooperative study for cere- 
bral vascular diseases, this will be an entirely different picture. But 
it is a joint effort of a number of institutions and it is hard to allo- 
cate exactly how much would be involved in each institution. 

Senator Tyr. Would you be able to give us some specific enlight- 
enment on, we'll say, a grant to a university, for instance, in order 
that we might again have an example which would assist us in meet 
ing the criticism ? 
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Dr. Wricur. You mean a grant—— 

Senator Ture. Or in conference, because this will be an issue im 
conference, whatever we do about it, and we would have to have some 
sound reasoning: 

Dr. Wricut. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Or the conference might be difficult. 

Dr. Wrierr. A grant given from other sources most frequently in 
my experience does not specifically limit the amount that is applicable 
for indirect costs, so, therefore, in many instances at least, the research 
worker appropriates a portion which he finds necessary to indirect 
costs. It is when the grant is limited in that regard that we run into 
difficulties. 

Senator Ture. But, for instance, we will take the University of 
Minnesota. Such a restriction would impose what sort of hardships 
in the research field of the university? Would you be able to—— 

Dr. Wricur. Since a large portion of the funds of the University 
of Minnesota are State funds, this would represent a problem that 
I am not very familiar with. 

Senator Tuye. I see. 

Dr. Wrieut. I am sorry, but I think that is a little bit of a dif- 
ferent type of situation. 

Senator Ture. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





EFFECT ON STATES OF LIMITATION AND INDIRECT COSTS 


Senator Pastore. But, at any rate, if the indirect costs for sustain- 
ing research work at the University of Minnesota were, let’s say, 30 
percent as against the overall appropriation, the fact of the matter is 
that if they took on any of these research programs through the Heart 
Institute and only were allowed 15 percent, the taxpayers of Minne- 
sota would have to absorb the difference ? 

Dr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. That is the point we are making here. 

Dr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. It is not money you save. It is a question of who 
pays for it. 

Dr. Wricur. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

Senator Hitt. Yes. And it is a question of how much of this bur- 
den that you impose upon the medical college or the institution that 
college or that institution can carry or is willing to carry. 

Senator Pasrors. That is right. 

Senator Hizx. You are seeking to get the job done. Can you get 
the job done as you want to get it done and as it should be done if 
you impose too much of this burden on the particular college? And 
is that not the question, Dr. Wright? 

Dr. Wrieur. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATION A CEILING ON COSTS 


Senator Pastore. As I understand the procedure, this is not willy- 
nilly 25 percent. It is “up to” 25 percent. If the Institute deter- 
mines that it is only 20 percent. that is what they allow. If it is only 
8 percent, that is what they allow. 

Dr. Wricur. That is right. 
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Senator Pastore. But if it would be 25 percent, they could grant 
the 25 percent. 

Dr. Wricut. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We are talking about a ceiling now. We are not 
necessarily talking about what ‘the allowance should be but we are 
talking about a ceiling. 

Dr. Wricur. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. If the chairman will allow me 

Senator Hinx. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. Is it not true if this is allowed to stand that many 
of your institutions would be reluctant to take research on, inst1- 
tutions that would have the personnel that would be desirable to 
conduct a research program of this kind 

Dr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Just because of the indirect costs? That from 
a plain economic standpoint they cannot afford to do it? 

Dr. Wrient. That reluctance is already becoming manifest in a 
number of institutions. They have taken on about all they can di- 
gest unless they can get some help in this regard, and they are slow- 
ing up a little bit in taking on new grants. 

Senator Porrer. And so the funds for research might have to be 
passed out to—we do not like to think of them as sec ondary but not 
to the best institutions where you have the personnel that would be 
needed to conduct this research but to the ones that could financially 
afford it or possibly have facilities to take care of it? 

Dr. Wrieut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hirx. If there are no other questions, we certainly want 
to thank you two gentlemen. We know you are very, very busy men. 
We deeply appreciate your taking the time to come down here. We 
are most grateful to you for your very fine and enlightening testi- 
mony which you have given us this morning. 








MENTAL HEALTH 


STATEMENTS OF MIKE GORMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE AGAINST MENTAL ILLNESS; DR. FRANCIS J. BRACE- 
LAND, PSYCHIATRIST IN CHIEF, INSTITUTE OF LIVING, HART- 
FORD, CONN., AND PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSO- 
CIATION; AND DR. NATHAN S. KLINE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON RESEARCH, AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, AND 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, ROCKLAND STATE HOSPITAL, NEW 
YORK 


REPORT OF GOV. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


Senator Hitu. Now, for mental health, we have Mr. Mike Gorman, 
executive director of the National Mental Health Committee, Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland, and Dr. Nathan Kline. We welcome you gen- 
tlemen here. 

Mr. Gorman. Mr. Chairman, since I have on my immediate right 
the outstanding authority on drugs and to his right the president of 
the American Psychiatric Association, whose distinctions are so many 
I will not reiterate them, I shall be commendably brief and stick to a 
discussion of the budget. 
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On March 21 of this year, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, 
the chairman of the Mental Health Committee of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, reported the following progress against mental 
illness to the National Health Council: 

Certainly the most dramatic statistic in the mental health field at this mo- 
ment is the fact that, according to our Interstate Clearinghouse on Mental 
Health, 34 States either have almost stabilized or have reduced their mental 
hospital populations at the end of fiscal year 1956. This was the first time, since 
1945, that resident populations in mental hospitals did not increase at the rate of 
10,000 per year or more. The decrease, taking total national figures, came to 
approximately 7,000 under the resident patient figure of 1955. This decrease is 


particularly spectacular when viewed against the fact that first admissions in 
1956 were at their highest point in history. 


This is something we are very proud of in the field of mental health. 


TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


Now, Governor Williams in his address to the National Health 
Council attributed this decrease to the use of the new tranquilizing 
drugs, to record State legislative appropriations for mental health, 
and—and I do want to mention that the States are appropriating an 
enormous amount of money. And when people say, “What are the 
States doing?” I have in the last 5 months met with or harangued at 
16 State legislatures, and I know they are devoting an enormous 
amount of money to this problem. And also this decrease in patients 
is due to doubling of psychiatric personnel in State mental hospitals 
just during the p: ast decade. 


NUMBER AFFECTED BY MENTAL ILLNESS 


However, Governor Williams was careful to point out that “we have 
to date traversed only the first few miles” in the long uphill fight 
against mental illness. 

During the past year more than 214 million men, women, and 
children were treated for some form of mental disorder in mental 
hospitals, clinics, or by private psychiatrists. In fiscal 1955, the 
latest year for which accurate data is available, the 1,114 mental in- 
stitutions in the United States reported that over 1,350,000 patients 
were on their books. Admissions to mental institutions during that 
year reached a record high of approximately 482,000 patients. 

I think from those figures, Senator, you realize the heartbreak and 
involvement extending to families and relatives. 

Senator Hitz. Broken homes. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right, sir. And I think the figure speaks 
eloquently for the size of the problem. 


SHORTAGES OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Now, I think in attacking the problem of mental illness, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is general agreement that shortages of trained psychiatric 
personnel are the major obstacle which must be overcome if we are 
to treat and return more patients to the community. Since my testi- 
mony of a year ago, in which I described the training programs of 
the National Institute of Mental Health as “anemic” in relation to the 
needs, there has been published an up-to-date study of personnel 
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shortages by the joint information service of the American Psychiatric 
Association and the National Association for Mental Health. 

This survey points out that despite vastly increased State legislative 
appropriations for psychiatric perenne, to which Governor Williams 
referred, State mental hospitals are still not within striking distance 
of the minimum standards for personnel established by the American 
Psychiatric Association. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT 


On the basis of the American Psychiatric Association figures, State 
hospitals alone require 3,700 more physicians, 1,400 more psycholo- 
gists, 2,300 more social workers, and more than 25,000 additional grad- 
uate nurses. These are established, professional, minimal figures. 
They are not done in fantasy or hallucination or while on tranquil- 
izing drugs. 

Senator Pastore. Let me ask this question. Are these physicians 
or these men who can be specialized in the field of psychiatry avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Gorman. Well 

Senator Pastore. I mean I am wondering now at what level our 
problem really starts. 





METHOD OF COMPUTING NUMBER NEEDED 


Mr. Gorman. I think I could describe this to you, Senator. Maybe 
Dr. Braceland would like to comment on how the figure is arrived at. 
It is arrived at by number of doctors per patients. That is, the 
American Psychiatric Association says there shall be this number of 
doctors as a treatment minimum for this number of patients. So 
when they say we are 3,700 physicians short, they include psychiatrists 
and other physicians in that category. 

Dr. Bracetanp. It so happens, with 1 doctor to 400 and 500 patients 
and some to 800 and more, obviously they are unable to see them or 
know who they are. 

Senator Pastore. I think maybe you missed the point of my ques- 
tion. I did not mean to be subtle. But this is the point of my ques- 
tion: For a long, long time I have felt we were not producing enough 
doctors in this country. Now, admitting the fact that we need 3,700 
more men specialized in mental diseases, where would we get them ? 
Are they available? 

Dr. Bracetann. No, sir. They will have to be trained. 

Senator Pastore. Trained from whom ? 

Dr. Bracetann. From the graduates of the medical schools. And 
that takes you back to where you are going, Senator. We need more 
medical students and more people in the schools. 


BOTTLENECK IN OUTPUT OF PSYCHIATRISTS 


Mr. Gorman. I could not agree with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
Sf 
land more, having served on a Presidential Health Commission and 
? 

having the figures presented to me that the basic problem we face in 
psychiatry is the narrow bottleneck of output. We can only draw 
from the graduate M. D.’s, and if the schools do not turn these out, our 
recruiting is limited to that. 
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And I agree, naturally, with the statistics provided to the Executive 
Office by Dr. Howard A. Rusk and the Health Resources Advisory 
Committe that there is somewhere in the nature of a shortage of 
20,000 doctors today in this country. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS IN PSYCHIATRY 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at this 
point. What percent of your medical students or the medical gradu- 
ates are specialized in psychiatry or in this mental health field? Has 
there been a step-up in the percentages that are qualifying themselves 
in that field ? 

Mr. Gorman. I can give you one figure. Maybe Dr. Braceland 
can give you more information. But here was a figure presented to 
the Midwestern Governors’ Conference, Senator Thye, a year or two 
ago, that actually there has been a small percentage increase of about 
one or one and a half percent in those going into psychiatry, How- 
ever, the number of residents in psychiatry has increased greatly, I 
think, as Dr. Braceland can point out. 

But I think fundamentally we are still working against a situa- 
tion of a very narrow pipeline of people coming out, and of some 22 
specialties recruiting for these few people, you see. 

Senator Ture. Well, that is what I was trying to define. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Senator THyr. How do you proceed? Either you advance the 
number of students admitted to medical college, either you increase 
that number, or otherwise you have to have a special inducement. to 
have them, once they are qualified in the medical field, specialize them- 
selves for the mental health field. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Or qualify in psychiatry. 





GRADUATE STIPENDS 


Mr. Gorman. And there are these graduate stipends, but it seems 
to me in one sense, if I could be a little facetious, it is like offering 
stipends to two-headed Indians—there aren’t many of them around. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just trying to get into the record what can we 
do to make certain that you are qualifying more or that there is an 
incentive or an inducement to turn to that field. Because if you have 
the graduates in the medical colleges, unless you can turn them into 
this field here they still remain in a specialized medical field but they 
are not in the mental field. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. Well, currently, Senator, as I point out in 
my statement, the National Institute of Mental Health is offering 
495 graduate stipends for training in psychiatry. Now, it is our 
feeling that this is not enough. It is an increase, because you in the 
Senate voted this increase last year from 295 to 495 above the admin- 
istration figure. I would like to see it increased to maybe in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 or 2,000 stipends. 

Senator Tre. If you did that, would you create a vacuum in some 
other field in medicine ? 

Mr. Gorman. A few of the specialities are pretty crowded. 
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Senator Tyr. Maybe you misunderstood me. You say the field 
of advanced medicine for the qualified doctor is overburdened right 
now! The qualified medical man ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean there are more doctors than there are 
necessary patients ? 

Mr. Gorman. In just a few of the specialties it might be a little 
overcrowded. But the general practitioner I would say is pretty 
swamped with patients at this time. 

Senator Porrer. Swamped with patients? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You misunderstand me. 

Mr. Gorman. I am sorry. 

Senator Ture. I thought you meant you had a surplus of doctors. 

Mr. Gorman. Oh, no. No. 

Senator Ture. I thought you misunderstood me. Because that is 
what I was trying to define. 

Mr. Gorman. No, to the contrary. 

Senator Ture. You do not havea surplus of doctors? 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir. 


EFFECT OF SPECIALIZATION IN PSYCHIATRY ON OTHER FIELDS 


Senator Torr. My question was: If you drew them into the spe- 
cialized mental field, would you create a vacuum in another field, 
another medical field? That is my question. 

Mr. Gorman. Senator, I apologize. I can only answer you in this 
way: I think you possibly would. I think that when you have a 
narrow total pool coming out of the medical schools, if you shift that 
narrow pool around, I think somebody is going to lose what somebody 
else gains. 

Senator Tuyr. That was what I was trying to get clear—that if 
you were able to create an inducement or an incentive and you drew 
them into the mental specialty field, would you create a vacuum in 
another field or medical need or medical requirement? And if that 
is the case, then how do we approach it in order to get a greater num- 
ber going into medicine ? 

Mr. Gorman. Dr. Braceland, would you like to comment on that? 

Dr. BraceLanp. Senator Thye, we would steal from various spe- 
cialties. But inasmuch as we staff half the beds in the United States, 
we would not feel badly about it till we got started. And you are 
quite correct we have to go back to getting—and it seems like the work 
that is before you gentlemen is all of a piece. It all fits together. It 
goes back to more doctors and help to medical schools in order to make 
more doctors. 





NUMBER GRADUATING FROM MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Senator Hit. In that connection, Doctor, we have 82 medical schools 
in the United States today. Do you know what the latest figures are 
as to how many they are graduating each year, how many doctors are 
coming out of the 82 schools? 

Dr. Brace.anp. It is coming up, Senator. I cannot tell you the 
exact data. I am on this Rusk Committee which has the figures. 
Harold Diehl would be the man to tell you. But I believe we are 
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coming up to where things certainly look better. Between 6,000 and 
7,000. 


Mr. Gorman. Close to 7,000, sir. 

Senator Hit. 7,000? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. For instance, this June we will have about 7,000—— 

Mr. Gorman. Just under 7,000. 

Senator Hutu. New or additional doctors who will enter practice? 

_Mr. Gorman. But, as the Rusk Committee points out, our popula- 
tion is increasing faster. 

Senator Hix. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. That is what I was going to ask about. 

Mr. Gorman. Faster than the percentage increase of doctors. 

Senator Porrer. You are falling behind ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes; rather than gaining. We have gained 1,000 more 
doctors, graduates, today than graduated some 7 or 8 years ago, ac- 
cording to the Rusk Committee figure, but we have fallen further 
behind than we were in 1950 before the Korean war. 


Senator Porrer. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Hix. Sure. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Senator Porrer. What is the American Medical Association plan 
to resolve this problem ? 

Mr. Gorman. There is one area I can comment on, Senator Potter. 
They have endorsed a bill for construction aid to medical schools for 
capital construction on a matching basis. The medical schools are 
running maintenance deficits at the present time but they also cannot 
construct the additional teaching facilities to turn out more students, 
so that the American Medical Association has endorsed a bill for one- 
time capital construction grants. 

Of course, Senator Hill has a bill on the subject for $250 million over 
a period of 5 years. 

Senator Hitz. A year or so ago they endorsed that bill. 

Mr. Gorman. That is the only area, Senator Potter. 

Senator Him. That was $50 million a year 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. For physical facilities, to extend over a period of 5 
years, making the total sum of $250 million. 

Senator Porrrr. I have always felt in the past that the profession 
has been lax in not taking leadership in meeting the need of training 
more doctors. And I am glad to see that there has been some effort 
now. Whether that will meet the problem I do not know. But, as a 
profession, I think it behooves the profession to assume the leadership 
in training more doctors, which in turn will give you the recruitment 
base 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. For the psychiatrists you need in this great field. 








EARLIER BILL FOR AID TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Senator Pastore. When I came here in 1950, soon after that, in 
1951 I think, I was privileged to be on the committee that Senator 
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Hill is now the chairman of—Labor—and we had a bill there and I 
was asked to manage it on the floor. It did not last very long. I 
never was stopped more shortly in my life. It was a bill having to do 
with giving aid to medical schools whereby for each additional new 
student that a medical school took on up to 30 percent of an increased 
enrollment—so that you would not overcrowd these schools and deny 
them the high quality of medical education—they would give $1,000 
for each new student and $500 addition for every student that was in 
the medical school. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. That was supported by every medical school in 
this country, and yet the American Medical Association was against it. 

Now, I do not have too much hope along the lines that Senator 
Potter has expressed. They will endorse legislation to build, but that 
is not our problem. Capital facilities is not our problem. Our prob- 
lem is good faculty and more students. 

Senator Hiri. May I say that I well recall the bill to which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has adverted. He made a very able 

resentation for the bill on the floor of the Senate and a valiant fight, 

ut, as he said, at the crucial time 

Senator Pastore. I had to move myself to have it recommitted——— 

Mr. Gorman. Some of us watched the death of that bill with great 
sadness, Senator Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. Rather than see it defeated, because I did not 
want that defeat recorded. I had hoped then and I do still hope that 
a greater day of greater illumination will come when we can meet the 
problem realistically. 

Senator Him. All right, Mr. Gorman. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hii. Sure. 





REQUIRED TRAINING FOR PSYCHIATRISTS 


Senator Porrer. How much additional training, how much grad- 
uate training, does it need if you recruit an M. D. for psychiatry? Is 
that about 2 years? 

Mr. Gorman. Dr. Braceland, would you comment on that? 

Dr. BraceLtanp. Three years of approved training plus two years 
of experience before he can go before the accreditation board. But 
certainly 3 years of approved training is essential. 

Mr. Gorman. This is formal residency, Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. Yes. Thank you. 


SUPPORT OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Gorman. Going back to the traming problem, the National 
Institute of Mental Health is deeply aware of its inability to meet the 
increased demands for the support of training programs. It is my 
understanding, from talks with leaders in psychiatric training in all 
parts of the country, that the administration’s allocation of $12 mil- 
lion for training programs during fiscal 1958 will fall $7 million or 
$8 million below the amount needed to support current applications. 

I think it is important that the administration’s own people admit 
they are far behind the present level of approved training applications. 
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I do not mean scatterbrained applications, but those approved by 
study sections. 

We have not begun to tool up for a major training program in 
psychiatry. As I pointed out in testimony before the House, we do 
not debate much about spending $650,000 for the training of just 
1 B-52 pilot. The cost of training two of these pilots is approxi- 
mately equal to the total amount of money we put into the graduate 
teaching grants for the training of psychiatrists last year. 


NEED TO DOUBLE OUTPUT OF PSYCHIATRISTS 


There is a major need for large teaching grants to build the facul- 
ties of institutions which then could double their output of trained 
psychiatric personnel. Most of these private institutions are eager to 
train more people, but they do not have the funds to support such 
programs. . 

I think that was pointed out in the testimony a few minutes ago 
by Dr. Andrus, where Johns Hopkins is running a deficit of a half 
million dollars a year. It is very difficult to say to them, “Double your 
psychiatric output.” 

There is also a need to increase the number of scholarships or sti- 
pends offered to people willing to undertake graduate training in the 
psychiatric disciplines, as I said a moment ago. 

Through the action of this committee a year ago, the number of 
psychiatric training stipends was increased from 295 to 495. While 
this was an appreciable increase, it is my feeling that this figure should 
be doubled. Furthermore, we should increase the amount of the 
training stipends in some of the disciplines, 


SURVEY OF TRAINING CLINICS 


For example, in a recent newsletter of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Clinies for Children, there appeared the results of a sur- 
vey of 39 trainmg clinics which showed that the average stipend of- 
fered in the field of child psychiatry was approximately $4,000 a year. 
This stipend is offered to a man who has completed 4 years of college 
training, 4 years of medical school, a year of internship, and at least 
2 years of a formal psychiatric residency. At the present price of 
groceries, how can he support himself and his family on a stipend of 
that size? 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


We are, therefore, recommending an increase of $4 million in the 
basic training programs of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
bringing them up to a total of $16 million for fiscal 1958. In other 
words, $4 million over the present $12 million. I will now get to the 
heart and core of the matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Over and above this, we are recommending $1,300,000 for the train- 
ing of the general practitioner in psychiatric skills. Since the short- 
age of psychiatrists and allied personnel will be with us for at least 
another decade, we think it is vitally important to train the general 
practitioner in the handling of mental illness during its early mani- 
festations. 

In testimony before the House Appropriations Subcommittee this 
year, I presented a detailed breakdown of this general practitioner 
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proposal, and I would like to submit it at this point for inclusion in 
the record. 


Senator Hix. That may be done. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER: POWERFUL ALLY AGAINST MENTAL ILLNESS 


Statement by Mike Gorman, Washington, D. C., Executive Director, National 
Mental Health Committee; Author, Every Other Bed 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the general practitioner is the 
first line of defense in the community against the initial onset of mental illness. 
However, up until very recently he has isolated himself from psychiatry, and psy- 
ehiatry has isolated itself from him. Most of the family physicians practicing to- 
day have had little or no training in psychiatry, since medical schools ignored the 
subject in their curricula. Because the mental hospital system was out in the 
woods and isolated from the main stream of American medicine, the family 
physician felt no responsibility for the care of mental patients. As a matter 
of fact, he frequently refused to visit, 2 distant mental hospital to treat 
patients. 

With the advent of the new tranquilizing drugs, the situation has changed 
dramatically. The family physician today is probably prescribing more medi- 
cation for disturbed individuals than is the psychiatrist. 

This is a natural development. Dr. Francis Braceland, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, pointed out recently that “the key preventive 
agent in the entire mental effort may well be the physician in community practice, 
for the physician in general practice sees every segment of the population, every 
age group, and persons at all economic and social levels * * * In his care of 
expectant mothers, in his obstetric work, in his care of babies and children, he 
may accomplish preventive psychiatry of heroic proportions.” 

Echoing the Braceland theme, Drs. Fred W. Langner and Robert L. Garrard 
of North Carolina gave it added emphasis in a paper delivered earlier this year 
before the Tri-State Medical Society. 

“Psychiatry offers many useful tools with which to ameliorate this situation, 
but it lacks the manpower to implement them adequately,” they contended. 
“* * * The general practitioner enjoys several strategic opportunities not shared 
by the psychiatrist. First, because of his closeness and position of confidence 
with the families in his community. * * * Second, in the treatment of emo- 
tional disorders he maintains a position of advantage over the psychiatrist in 
two significant areas: He is more intimately acquainted with the patient’s total 
environment and he sees the patient earlier in the development of the illness. 
* * * The general practitioner has another great advantage in working with 
emotional illness in that he is more apt to talk the language of the patient and 
relatives. He usually knows the entire family and is able to ease anxiety and 
tension in other members who are threatened.” 

The North Carolina doctors concluded with a plea for increased use of this 
great medical reservoir: 

“* * * Psychiatry is moving out of the mental hospitals and into the community, 
and the general practitioner will practice more and more psychiatry. The most 
powerful and frequently used drug in general practice is the doctor himself. 
None of the miracle drugs can hope to prove more powerful than the inter- 
personal relationship between the doctor and the patient. This still remains the 
greatest single tool of psychiatry and one which is available to every physician. 
The wise family doctor knew this to be true before the word psychiatry was 
devised.” 

This raises several serious problems. First of all, the general practitioner 
must receive some postgraduate training in the handling of emotional illnesses. 
He must know much more about the diagnosis of the various mental illnesses, 
and he must learn the difficult art of proper referral to a psychiatrist. 

I want to assure this committee that the general practitioner is now eager to 
receive this training in psychiatric skills. I could not have made this statement 
a decade ago, or even 5 years ago. However, over the past several years there 
has been a truly amazing demand for postgraduate training in psychiatry. On 
February 5, 1957, I received a letter from Dr. Andrew Tomb, of Victoria, Tex., 
chairman of the ad hoc committee on psychiatry of the American Academy of 
General Practice, which summarizes this new attitude in the following words: 
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“We both know that this is something that needs attention in 1957 and that 
our only hope for an emotionally healthy nation is a psychiatrically alert group 
of family physicians,” Dr. Tomb wrote. 

“* * * There is a great desire on the part of the family physician to do more 
for his patients. The letters that you have received from general practitioners 
from all over the Nation is proof enough of that.” 

The National Mental Health Committee is therefore proposing that the Con- 
gress allocate $1,300,000 in the coming year to the National Institute of Mental 
Health for the training of the general practitioner in psychiatric skills. This 
proposal is a very modest one. For example, it provides for only 100 mental 
health fellowships for general practitioners and only 100 stipends to enable gen- 
eral practitioners to take a formal residency in psychiatry. 

Since it is estimated that there are from 50,000 to 60,000 family physicians in 
the country, it might be argued that this program is only a drop in the bucket. 
However, we believe that the role of the Federal Government in this area is to 
stimulate State and local efforts. We are confident that States and localities 
will devote a much greater sum to the training of the general practitioner than 
the $1,300,000 proposed for Federal expenditure. 

The history of the community mental health clinic movement in this country 
offers solid proof of the fact that Federal stimulation leads eventually to a 
major portion of the costs being taken over by the States and local governments. 
In the first program—1947-50—the Federal Government was spending $2 for 
every $1 contributed by States and localities. However, during 1956 the States 
and localities spent approximately $25 million for the support of community 
mental health services as against the $4 million contributed by the Federal 
Government. 

Looked at in the light of other Federal expenditures for training, the pro- 
posed sum is a very small one indeed. The Air Force recently estimated that 
it costs about $620,000 to train a B-47 bomber pilot. The cost of the general 
practitioner program, then, would roughly equal the cost of training two B-47 
pilots. 

Since the time at my disposal is short, I would like to devote the remainder 
of my testimony to an explanation of the budget proposals for the training of 
the general practitioner. 

The following areas of support, but not the specific budget proposals, are 
adapted from a series of special recommendations developed at a joint meeting 
of the ad hoe committees of the American Psychiatric Association and the 
American Academy of General Practice: 

1. Mental health fellowships for general physicians to provide 3 months of 


intensive training in established psychiatric centers. 

Stipends to 100 general practitioners at $1,800 each_....____________ $180, 000 

Grants to teaching centers for additional faculty, ete_._....__._______ 100, 000 
Total mental health fellowship program_______._.__-_________ 280, 000 


Explanation: During World War II the armed services, faced with a critical 
shortage of psychiatrists, developed a 90-day training course for the training 
of general practitioners and other M. D.’s in limited psychiatric skills. Many 
doctors have testified that this training has been invaluable in their present- 
day handling of the emotional problems of patients. The proposed item would 
revive this highly important program, since we are still faced with a critical 
shortage of psychiatrists. 

2. Stipends to enable general practitioners to take the required 3-year res- 
idency leading to certification as psychiatrists: 

Average stipend: $4,200 a year. For 100 general practitioners, $420,000. 

Explanation: Dr. Daniel Blain, medical director of the American Psychiatric 
Association, has estimated that it will take 20 years to double the present num- 
ber of psychiatrists, but we need, according to APA standards, twice that 
number right now. 

The basic pool of prospective psychiatric residents is limited totally to medi- 
eal school graduates; the M. D. degree is a prerequisite to specialization in 
psychiatry. Even if the medical schools are able to increase appreciably their 
on these gains will be nullified by the rapid increase in our popula- 
tion. 

So we must widen the basic pool from which we draw psychiatrists. In do- 
ing this, we have the invaluable experience of the Veterans’ Administration 
to guide us. In 1950 the Korean war .and the doctor draft cut deeply into 
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the medical school graduate pool available for psychiatric residency training in 
the VA. 

The VA, faced with the stark alternative of cutting its psychiatric services 
to sick veterans to the kind of minimal level which precipitated a national 
furor in 1945, took the bold step of developing a program designed to recruit 
the general practitioner into psychiatry. It knew that many general prac- 
titioners, particularly those who had been exposed to psychiatry during World 
War II, wanted to go into that specialty. However, these doctors were no 
longer youngsters. They had completed lengthy service in the Armed Forces, 
they had families and mortgages, and they couldn’t afford to start in as resi- 
dents at the prevailing stipend of approximately $300 a month. 

The VA therefore developed its famous career residency program. Under 
this program, general practitioners were given credit for the number of years 
they had practiced medicine in the community, up to a maximum of 6 years. 
The majority of family physicians who came into the VA program received the 
full 6 years of credit and they started their residency at a stipend level of 
approximately $9,000 a year, the equivalent of a beginning staff salary. In 
other words, the VA picked up the tab for the difference between the regular 
residency stipend and the stipend for the general practitioner. In return, the 
career resident agreed to serve a minimum of 2 years in a VA hospital upon 
completion of his training. 

The career residency program is now in its fifth year, and it has been pro- 
nounced a resounding success by psychiatric authorities. Proof that it has 
widened the pool of available psychiatrists is the fact that more than half of 
the career residents have had at least 6 years of prior experience as general 
practitioners, and 89 percent of them are more than 30 years of age. Currently, 
more than 50 percent of the psychiatric residents in the VA hospital system are 
former general practitioners. Thousands of mentally ill veterans are receiving 
high-quality psychiatric care today because of this program. 

If we can develop such a program for the veteran, why can’t we do it for the 
rest of the American people? Under the National Mental Health Committee 
proposal, 100 general practitioners who wanted to become psychiatrists would 
apply to the National Institute of Mental Health for career fellowships. Since 
the NIMH already awards a considerable number of advanced training stipends 
in the various psychiatric disciplines, it has developed the basic mechanisms for 
this type of program. Under the plan, it is suggested that stipends would be 
granted on the following basis: 

General practitioner with 2 years’ experience, $3,600 a year. 

yeneral practitioner with 4 years’ experience, $4,200 a year. 

General practitioner with 6 years’ experience, $4,800 a year. 

The average stipend would probably be $4,200 a year. 

As in the Veterans’ Administration program, this career stipend would be 
added to the regular residency stipend which the general practitioner would re- 
ceive from the institution giving him the training. For example, if the training 
institution paid him $3,600 a year, the average stipend under the career pro- 
gram would bring this up to $7,800 a year. While not a princely sum, it would 
probably keep the general practitioner and his family close to the black side of 
the ledger. 

How would the country benefit from this kind of program? First of all, a 
direct benefit would come from the provision that a general practitioner so 
trained would be required to devote at least 2 years—possibly 3—to work in a 
public psychiatric facility. This facility could be a mental hospital, a community 
mental health clinic, a psychiatric unit in a general hospital, ete. 

But beyond this period of required service, the major gain would be enormous. 
the greatest single bottleneck to progress in the fight against mental illness is 
the shortage of trained psychiatrists. For example, this committee has been 
most generous in its appropriations for the support of psychiatric research. 
As we accumulate new therapies to treat mental illness, we are faced with the 
eruel dilemma of not having enough psychiatrists to apply this newly found 
knowledge to the mentally ill of our Nation. To quote Dr. Blain again: 

“The problems of personnel shortages in psychiatric services are so over- 
whelming, so well known and so frustrating that they seem to threaten the 
very possibility of progress. For lack of manpower, whole programs lie in abey- 
ance; facilities are hopelessly overtaxed, and some are closed to new admissions. 
Waiting lists are static. Key positions in our field, such as commissionerships 
in the States, superintendencies of mental hospitals, directorships of psychiatric 
clinics stand vacant for months and even years.” 
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3. Pilot projects in the training of the general practitioner, $500,000.—The 
National Mental Health Committee proposes that 10 experimental projects in the 
training of the general practitioner be supported at a level of about $50,000 each. 

Explanation: When we talk about the training of the general practitioner in 
psychiatric skills, we venture into an area where little is known and a great deal 
must be learned. In the scores of letters I have received from National and 
State officials of the American Academy of General Practice over the past year, 
there have been innumerable suggestions as to what the general practitioner 
expects in the way of training in psychiatric skills. Here are just a few of the 
suggestions: 

(a) The proper diagnosis of the Various psychiatric ailments encountered by 
the general practitioner in his daily practice. 

(0) Information on the types of patients who can be handled satisfactorily 
by the family doctor in his own office. 

(c) What patients must of necessity be referred to a psychiatrist and what 
are the effective techniques of referral. 

(ad) The proper use of the tranquilizing drugs, including information on what 
types of patients they should be given to. Also basic data on proper dosages, the 
handling of side effects, ete. 

(e) The role of the family physician in caring for patients discharged to the 
community from mental hospitals. For example, in a rural area where there are 
no psychiatrists, how can the family physician be equipped to treat mental 
patients who otherwise might lapse back into the mental hospital? 

How impart these skills to the family physician? Again, there are innumer- 
able suggestions as to the best training procedures. Dr. D. W. McKinlay, the 
chairman of the Commission on Education of the American Academy of General 
Practice, writes me “that to accomplish something real, postgraduate courses of 
at least a week or more should be made available on a very wide and continuing 
basis.” Dr. Jesse D. Rising of Kansas City, also a member of the Commission 
on Education, suggests “grants of money to medical schools for the purpose of 
securing topnotch teachers for programs which will be attended by general 
physicians, both general practitioners and internists, and probably many others.” 
Dr. John S. De Tar of Michigan, the distinguished president of the American 
Academy of General Practice, stresses the point that “the postgraduate medical 
education of the family physician must include a great deal of educational 
material on the subject of mental illness.” A number of officers of State 
academies of general practice inform me that most family physicians are too 
busy caring for the sick to take a week or two out of their practice; they suggest 
an hour or two a week of instruction over a long period. 

It will be valuable to explore many of these approaches during the next few 
years. For that reason, the National Mental Health Committee suggests the 
following as just a few of the training projects which might be set up: 

(a) A training course for general practitioners conducted over a period of at 
least 1 week. This should probably be undertaken by a department of psychiatry 
in a medical school, with the full cooperation of the State academy of general 
practice. 

(b) A 3-day postgraduate training course conducted at one of the large 
public mental hospitals, Federal or State. The hospital selected would have to 
be one with an unusually fine staff. 

(c) A training course conducted by a State academy of general practice. A 
number of State academies have recently formed committees on mental health, 
and these committees could be given the responsibility for the training courses. 
It will be necessary for these committees to pay psychiatric faculty recruited for 
the training programs. 

(ad) A pilot training program conducted in a community mental health clinic. 
A mental health clinic, which frequently treats hundreds of patients on an out- 
patient basis in the course of a year, is an ideal training ground for the genera! 
practitioner. At such a clinic, he will encounter most of the problems which he 
is likely to see in his practice of family medicine. Upon completion of such 
training, he can be an invaluable ally in the treatment program of the clinic. 

(e) A pilot program using the general practitioner in the followup of, dis- 
charged patients from mental hospitals. More than 250,000 patients are dis- 
charged each year from our State mental hospitals alone, yet the great majority 
of them are not followed up in the community. In a pilot project of this kind, 
the mental health committee of either the State academy of general practice 
or the State medical association would be the organizing body. It would draw 
up a list of all general practitioners willing to undertake treatment and coun- 
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seling of mental patients discharged into the various communities. Mental 
hospitals would turn over to these physicians all data on treatment received by 
the patients while institutionalized, and the physicians, in turn, would keep the 
hospitals informed on subsequent progress of the patients while treated in the 
community. A recent limited experiment along these lines has been started by 
the mental health committee of the Washington State Medical Association. 

4, Appropriation to the National Institute of Mental Health, $100,000.—In the 
education of the general practitioner, the National Institute of Mental Health 
must play a leading role. Its major contribution would be the development of 
suitable training materials for the various training courses designed for the 
general practitioner. These would include suggested course outlines, training 
films, newsletters, etc. In addition, the Institute should be charged with the 
responsibility of developing statistical data on the role of the general prac- 
titioner in mental illness. This should include material on the amount of 


emotional illness seen by the family physician, drug usage, referrals to a 
psychiatrist, etc. 


INCREASE PROPOSED 


Dr. Braceland will talk to that point a little more in his own testi- 
mony—training of the general practitioner. 

Now, in the area of psychiatric research, we are proposing an in- 
crease of $3 million over the administration estimate, $2 million addi- 
tional for psychiatric research grants and $1 million additional for 
drug evaluation. Psychiatric research is now at its most exciting and 
productive level. As Dr. Felix, the Director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, has pointed out, it has begun to attract scores of 
distinguished investigators from the allied areas of biochemistry, 
physiology, anatomy, neurology, et cetera. 

This heightened interest in psychiatric research has resulted in a 
tremendous increase in worthy applications to the National Institute 
of Mental Health. The spending level for research in the second half 
of this fiscal year—that is, fiscal 1957—indicates that the approxi- 
mately $11 million which the administration proposes for fiscal 1958 
will fall several million dollars short of meeting the amount needed 
to support high-quality research during the coming fiscal year. 

The situation is analogous with reference to the drug evaluation 
programs of the National Institute of Mental Health. As Dr. Felix 
pointed out in his testimony before the House, the first 6 months was 
largely taken up with tooling up for this important project. During 
the second half of the current fiscal year, there has been an enormous 
increase in applications for drug study and evaluation work. On the 
basis of this level of applications during the second half of the year, 
the Advisory Council to the Psychopharmacology Service Center has 
recommended a $3 million drug study and evaluation program for 
fiscal 1958, 1 million above the administration request. This is an 
official body, which comes under the umbrella of the administration. 
The detailed breakdown of their recommendation is included on page 
899 of the House hearings. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY NEEDS 


The Psychopharmacology Service Center has a staggering task 
facing it in the next few years. Whereas only 2 years ago there were 
but a handful of tranquilizing drugs, it is now estimated there are 
more than twoscore in various stages of use and development. In 
fact, there are more drugs on the market than I can keep up with 
or care to. 
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Senator Porrer. Is it not true that some of your tranquilizing drugs 
are not tranquilizing drugs¢? That is, that they are advertised as 
tranquilizers but they are not? 

Mr. Gorman. Well, Senator Potter, since I am not an M: D. and 
since Dr. Kline will testify directly—he knows more about the drugs 
and has got a number of them in various stages of testing. 

On the question of drugs, I think, furthermore, many researchers 
are now concentrating on the development of so-called energizing 
drugs for use against the severe depressions which the tranquilizers 
are, for the most part, unable to ameliorate. Clinical reports on the 
effectiveness of these new energizers—with particular emphasis upon 
iproniazid, a chemical relative of the drug isoniazid which has proven 
so effective against tuberculosis—are beginning to appear in the medi- 
cal literature. And Dr. Kline will speak to «da drugs. 


DRUG TREATMENTS ON INCREASE 


Now, in light of the fact that widespread chemical treatment of 
mental illness is definitely on the increase, it is imperative that the 
Psychopharmacology Division at the Institute concern itself with 
the development of basic mechanisms of evaluation leading to a 
widely accepted set of procedures applicable to all of the new drugs 
which continue to appear on the medical horizon. In achieving these 
goals, the Papchonharmenler Service Center—now generally ac- 
cepted as a permanent and increasingly important division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health—must acquire additional staff and 
really must receive yearly increments in its grant moneys so it can 
keep abreast of the dood of new drugs. 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Finally, in the area of clinics and community mental health serv- 
ices, we are requesting $5 million, an increase of $1 million over the 
administration estimate. This clinic program has been a remarkable 
example of Federal stimulation leading to increased State and local 
support. 

At the inception of this program, as you know, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was spending $2 for every dollar contributed by States and 
localities for the support of community mental health services. 
However, during 1956, the financial roles of the Federal Government 
and the States and localities were dramatically reversed, with the lat- 
ter—that is, the States and localities—spending more than $25 million 
for these services against the $4 million contributed by the Federal 
Government. 

Since it is estimated that we have only about one-fifth of the full- 
time clinics that we need, and since practically every mental health 
clinic has a waiting list of from 6 months to a year—and this includes 
New York City and Dubuque, lowa—we propose increased Federal 
participation in this program to stimulate further State and local 
effort. 


TOTAL REQUESTS 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, the National Committee Against Men- 
tal Illness is requesting $44,717,000 for the fiscal 1958 operations of 
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the National Institute of Mental Health. This compares with the 
$35,217,000 which the administration has recommended. 

Senator Hii. It is about $914 million more, is it not? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir, it is. However, it is important to note, as 
brought out in the House hearings, that the Institute originally re- 
quested aproximately $40 million for fiscal 1958. The original request 
was cut back by $4,600,000 before it was transmitted to Congress. 

I make no comment either way. These are factual statements on 
the basis of the House hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, this request of aproximately $44 million should be 
related to our current expenditures for the care of the mentally ill. 
In the latest fact sheet of the National Committee Against Mental 
Iliness, we document the direct yearly cost of mental illness in the 
United States today as $4,172,124,955. I don’t know how much money 
that is. It’s not my current bank statement. But I think it is an 
awful lot of money. And three figures in that compilation are worthy 
of special note: 

1. The care of the mentally ill in State mental hospitals in 1956 
cost $662,146,372. 

2. The cost of mental illness to the Veterans’ Administration in the 
same year was $522 million. 

3. In 1956, it is estimated State governments—many of them hard 
pressed for tax funds—spent between $350 million and $400 million 
in the construction and renovation of mental hospitals. So the States 
are trying to the best of their ability to do the job. They are not 
looking upon Uncle Sam for handouts. They are spending over a 
billion dollars a year in direct costs, and still they are not keeping 
abreast of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I append to this statement a detailed breakdown of 
the yearly cost of mental illness taken from the 1957 edition of What 
Are the Facts about Mental Illness. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Wuat Is THE OVERALL Direct Cost or MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Topay? 


1. It is estimated that mental illness costs annually approxi- 
mately $4,172,124,955. This includes: 

(a) Total maintenance expenditures of public mental hospitals 

wow Meenk M006 (42)... fii a et $662, 146, 372 
(b) Estimated cost of care and maintenance of 60,293 neuro- 

psychiatric patients in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 

ITI) TUT ast chce ite inietsthcisery ies ines ideideiaiinnta tendo —akelinrialieing divs 238, 000, 000 
(c) Veterans’ Administration compensation and pension pay- 

ments to veterans whose only or major disability was classi- 

fied as a mental illness or psychoneurotic disorder in 1956 


SO TOR adh btn ooh ante tie diebaieh a gta ith inetts: Suiabinaseseennr 284, 240, 844 
Estimated cost of construction of new Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals for psychiatric and neurologic 


patients 1947-55 totals $121,184,229 (16). 
(ad) Total amounts appropriated for new construction, additions 
and renovations to mental hospital facilities, as reported by 


State authorities, as of November 1955 (15)___--_________ 750, 000, 000 
(e) Expenditures of public institutions for mental defectives 

and epileptics (1953 latest year for which information is 

Ue © Ce iieeaits oe tig nee i a a 157, 908, 029 


(f) Cost of public assistance to mentally ill and defective per- 
Cet A468) echt) Leann—< She rere poi) dda me erdeasiaes— 18, 303, 360 
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Wuat Is THE OveRALL Drrect Cost or MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Topay?—Continued 


(g) 1955 loss in earnings of patients admitted to mental hospitals 


in 1004 (8) ...W3.~<tke ca Re a ee 2, 061, 526, 350 
The loss to the Federal Government in Federal income 


tax revenue on these lost earnings totaled $271,000,000 
in 1955 (8). 


PONG esses se: jslhglpetees Srcresthei xn ct eiance Ni canines adie: ieciialaiaa 4, 172, 124, 955 

Again quoting Governor Williams in his report to the National 

Health Council, he said that he was optimistic as to the future. 
However, he warned that— 

this is no time merely for us to consolidate our gains. Rather, with public interest 

as high as it now is, we are in a period in which we must not only hold our beach- 

head but make a real breakthrough. * * * With the help of God we will one day 


reap the full harvest of the seeds we have been sowing these last few years. May 


the good Lord grant us all His blessing as we labor on behalf of one-tenth of 
mankind— 


currently afflicted by mental illness— 
and in a real sense, on behalf of all mankind. 


Thank you, sir. Thisconcludes the budgetary statement, and I have 
one small addendum, sir. 


Senator Hii. Go ahead. 


IMPROVEMENT IN KANSAS HOSPITALS 


Mr. Gorman. The distinguished Senator from Kansas, Senator 
Carlson, in 1947 was Governor of that State. I went up to see him 
at the beginning of the Kansas program when the Topeka State 
Mental Hospital was one of the worst in the country, and the other 
two mental hospitals in Kansas were quite frightful. 

Senator Carlson at that time brought in the Menninger Founda- 
tion. Today I think the Topeka State Mental Hospital is the finest 
State mental hospital in the country. There are 45 doctors working 
there for some 1,500 patients. It is a ratio that is higher than any 
other hospital in the country. 

Now, it was brought about for one reason. As you know, the 
Kansas Legislature is not one that throws around Yankee or Con- 
federate dollars. It looked carefully at this thing, and on the basis 
of finding that if you train the men, the young men, you could do the 
job, they have avoided the construction of $38 million worth of hos- 
pital beds at the cost of $6 million in accelerated training programs. 

In other words, $6 million of training funds over a period of 5 or 6 
years has, among other things, beyond getting several thousand people 
out of hospitals, including 1 woman who had been hospitalized 73 
years at State expense and who was returned to her community, 
averted a tremendous construction expense. 

Now, Senator Carlson took the floor of the Senate last Thursday 
to relate to the Senators his experiences and point out what the 
Kansas program has meant in Kansas and pointed out, for instance, 
that the cost per patient is much cheaper in Kansas because, although 
the per diem 1s much higher—it is the second highest in the country— 
the total cost has gone down. So that they see that if you have in- 
vested in this problem an adequate amount each day you will not 
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have to spend it for 8 or 10 years, which is what most States are stil! 
doing. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR CARLSON 


And concluding his remarks to the Senate, Senator Carlson said: 


First, I want to urge strongly that the Congress, the States and private organi- 
zations and institutions engaged in this work vote increased funds for the type 
of programs that are paying dividends. We must not be niggardly with funds 
for the treatment of the mentally ill. We should not hesitate to devote more 
funds for research in this field both from the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. We need to discover cures and better methods of care and treatment. 

Quite generally you hear that we should spend large sums of money for new 
construction and new buildings for our mental patients. With this I am in 
accord, but I can never forget the statement of Dr. Menninger when we were 
talking about building new mental hospital buildings in Kansas, Dr. Will Men- 
ninger stated at that time that new buildings were fine but what we needed was 
more doctors and more trained people to care for our mentally ill. 

We proceeded on this basis in Kansas, and I think the results speak for 
themselves. 

We need more funds for the training of additional psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, and nurses to take more efficient care of the increasing number of the men- 
tally ill. Here again we can be of real assistance. 


He went on to urge the States to increase their budgets, and he said 
finally : 


What if we choose not to spend additional moneys for treatment, research and 
training during the biennium? The alternative is unmistakably clear. The 
State will continue to spend approximately $350 million a year to construct 
buildings to house the ever-increasing flow of mental patients. 

In other words, I am putting this in the record, Mr. Chairman, only 
because of my feeling that Senator Carlson 

Senator Hitt. Well, do you want to put the whole thing in the 
record ? 

Mr. Gorman. Just that part. 

Senator Hit. I would suggest, unless there is some objection, we 
put Senator Carlson’s statement in our record. 

Mr. Gorman. I defer to the infinite wisdom of the chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





PROGRESS IN MENTAL HEALTH TREATMEN1 


Mr. President, President Eisenhower has set aside this week, beginning April 
28, as National Mental Health Week, and as I regard mental health one of our 
most serious problems, I want to take this opportunity to discuss some of the 
problems in connection with it and also report progress that is being made in the 
cure and control of this disease. 

It is only in recent years that we have actually come to grips with this problem 
and are now treating patients for mental illness instead of incarcerating them 
in hospitals, which in reality, became prisons for the rest of their life. 

We in Kansas have been most fortunate in that the Menninger Foundution- 
which is internationally known—and is located at Topeka, Kans., has for many 
years conducted a program of research and carried on clinical demonstrations 
that prove that mental illness responds to treatment just like physical ailments. 

As we observed the effectiveness of the work of the Menninger Foundation, we 
in Kansas became convinced that their program was good not only for Kansas, 
but for the Nation. 

It was in 1947 that Kansas decided to do something about its mental-health 
problem, and while I am going to discuss the mental-health program from a 
national standpoint, I also want to discuss some of the changes that have taken 
place in Kansas since 1947. 
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As Governor of the State, I took a personal part in the campaign which our 
«itizens and the Kansas Legislature not only approved, but took steps necessary 
to get the program underway. 

One of my first official acts was to appoint a commission composed of outstand- 
ing doctors and private citizens and charge them with the responsibility of 
making recommendations to the Governor and the legislature for changes in our 
mental-health program. 

It was fortunate for the State that Dr. Franklin Murphy, present chancellor 
of Kansas University and at that time director of the Kansas University Medi- 
eal Center, and Dr. Karl Menninger of the Menninger Foundation, agreed to 
serve on the committee and spent much time on this study and report. I think 
the results speak for themselves. 

Kansas has experienced a tremendous change in its State mental institutions. 
Since that time we have advanced from 45th place among the States in 1948 in 
per capita expenditures for maintenance to 10th in 1951—6th in 1952 and 3d in 
1955. 

In 1948 we were spending $1.06 per patient-day, while in 1953 we spent $3.87 
and $4.73 in 1955. 

i have before me a report from Dr. George W. Jackson, director of institu- 
tions in Kansas, for the year 1956, which states that the daily cost per patient 
has increased 41.2 percent, but operating expenses per patient released alive has 
decreased 42.2 percent. 

According to Dr. Jackson, of the 1,040 first admissions during fiscal year 1955, 
the following dispositions had been made within 1 year: Still in hospital, 25.77 
percent; discharged, 37.02 percent; on trial visit, 23.56 percent; in family care, 
5 percent; deaths and otherwise absent, 8.65 percent. 

That, to me, tells the story of the great progress that has been made within 
our State, when you realize that only one-fourth of those who were admitted 
during the year 1955 were in the State hospitals at the end of the year. 

The fact that 37 percent were discharged as cured, about 25 percent were out 
on trial visit, and 15 percent in family care demonstrates that Kansas’ program 
is paying dividends. 

In Kansas during the year 1949, with more people in our mental hospitals, 
only 455 were released, while the number released in 1955 was 1,356. 

About 80 percent of those admitted to our hospitals are released in 1 year. 
This 80 percent includes about 8 or 9 percent who die. 

Things have been happening in a good many States, but my responsibility, I 
think, is to try to tell you what has happened in the State of Kansas that has 
materially changed our whole mental hospital situation. 

I am proud of the fact that Kansas is probably the only State in the Union in 
which the mental hospital population has gone down in the last 5 years. It is 
down now more than 7 percent, in contrast to the national average, which shows 
roughly an inerease of 15 percent. Even with our Kansas State hospitals still 
quite inadequately staffed, 74 percent of the folks who entered those hospitals 
in 1954 went home, most of them within a period of from 3 to 6 months. 

I believe that Kansas has the only system of State hospitals in the country 
where there isn’t a long waiting list and where people don’t have to sit in jail for 
a week or a month before they can even enter a hospital where a doctor might 
see them a month later. 

It is possible and probable, I think, that in Kansas we will never have to build 
additional hospital beds if we can keep our present program going. To be sure, 
we will have to build some replacements, but when we started this program 
the Public Health Service told us that we needed 3,800 more beds; in very rough 
figures, they would have cost $38 million. That sum wasn’t spent—and I don’t 
believe it will need to be spent. 

Thus, our experience to date suggests strongly that increased expenditures for 
the care and treatment of the mentally ill are good investments not only in human 
values, but also in terms of dollars and cents. 

Under a program of custodial care only, relatively few patients are released, 
hospital popuiations build up and up, more beds must constantly be provided (at 
an average cost of approximately $10,000 per bed) and no solution to the problem 
of mental illness is ever in sight. 

On the other hand, a dynamic program of psychiatric care and treatment 
makes possible the improvement and cure of a great many patients who can then 
be released as useful citizens of the community again. Turnover is much greater, 
more patients can be treated and discharged, and mental hospital populations 
may actually decline, as they have in Kansas. Thus, it may never be necessary 
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to build the additional buildings and beds, which would otherwise be needed to 
provide for a constantly increasing hospital population. 

Mr. President, I requested the National Committee Against Mental Iliness, 
Inec., to furnish me some recent statistics in regard to the progress made in 
the treatment of mental illness during the past few years. 

It is interesting to note that at the close of 1956, for the first time in history, 
there was a reduction under that of the previous year in the number of resident 
patients in State mental hospitals. This reduction amounted to approximately 
7,000 under the resident patient figure at the close of 1955. 

The decrease is particularly remarkable when one notes that 1956 was a 
record year for admissions—approximately 186,000 mental patients were ad- 
mitted in 1956, as against 178,000 in 1955, and only 115,000 in 1945. 

It is also significant when one considers that since 1945, when figures on mental 
hospital population were first collected on a national scale, there had been an 
average increase of 9,400 patients each year in the total mental hospital load. 

This progress is most encouraging to me and furnishes proof that every State 
in the Union can do what the State of Kansas has done during the past decade. 

Mental illness is a real and continuing national problem, when you realize that 
1 out of every 10 persons will spend some part of his life in a mental hospital. 

This means about 16 million people now living in the United States will be 
hospitalized for mental illness at one time or another unless new treatment 
and cures are found. 

I believe it can be definitely proven that mental iliness or other personality 
disturbances are usually significant factors in criminal behavior, delinquency, 
suicide, alcoholism, narcotic addiction, and very often in cases of divorce. 

The statistics on the number of cases of the above-mentioned problems are 
appalling and it is only in recent years that we are beginning to fully under- 
stand that they are most often the result of mental disturbances. 

One of the most interesting studies I have read in reeent years on mental 
illness was a survey by the Menninger Foundation, completed in 1954, which 
indicates that emotional ills in industry cost this Nation billions of dollars 
in productivity each year. 

Figures from this report reveal that as a result of mental disturbances, indus- 
try suffered a $9 billion loss because of absenteeism from work; that 80 to 90 
percent of the accidents were due to psychological causes, which cost an untold 
sum of money. 

It was interesting to note further from this report that alcoholism represents 
a loss to industry in excess of $1 billion, and 1 out of every 50 workers is a 
problem drinker and 89 percent of these are in the 35- to 55-year range. 

Financial losses may easily be determined on the basis of statistics, but no 
one ean place an estimate on the agonies, heartaches, and the suffering of those 
who are close to patients suffering from mental illness. Many of the heart- 
rending problems of the patient and those closely associated with him could be 
cited; however, I want to give you just a few of the experiences that came 
to light in our study of the hospital situation in Kansas. 

Here are some of the human interest stories: 

One woman who had been there for 20 years had not spoken a word over 
the last 8 years. Her doctor wasn’t discouraged, however—he was a young 
fellow. If I had been that man, maybe I wouldn’t have had the courage he had 
to try to help her. 

He began spending time with her, and in the course of 2 weeks she began to 
talk. No one had ever tried to talk to her before that. I guess. Now she is a 
practical nurse in the community, after spending 22 years in the State hospital 
because no one ever took any interest in her. 

Among the patients whose cases were reviewed when the new staff took over 
was a hot-tempered Dane who somehow had gotten shuffled into the Topeka 
State Hospital 19 years previously. There was no evidence that the man was 
ever sick enough to have been hospitalized. He had gotten into a little difficulty 
with the law and was put in the State hospital. He spoke little English and the 
harder he tried to prove he was not sick, the more the authorities believed he 
was very ill. Well, he is back in Denmark now. 

Perhaps the most tragic of these human interest stories was that of a young 
woman of about 23. She was a rather pretty, sweet girl. but her hair was be- 
draggled and neglected. She was standing by the door one day when the doctor 
went up to speak to her. The doctor asked. ‘“‘What are you doing here?’ and 
her answer was. “I guess I am just waiting to get like the rest of them.” 
She had neyer had a doctor talk to her at all, 
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We were indeed gratified to see that these good things could happen—that 
people in mental hospitals can be helped to get well. 

These and thousands of other similar cases have been treated and cured. 
The question now is, where do we go from here? 

First, I want to urge strongly that the Congress, the States and private 
organizations and institutions engaged in this work vote increased funds for the 
type of programs that are paying dividends. We must not be niggardly with 
funds for the treatment of the mentally ill. We should not hesitate to vote more 
funds for research in this field, both from the Federal and State Governments. 

We need to discover cures and better methods of care and treatment. It is 
true, Wwe are spending substantial sums of money in this field, but here is one 
place where we can be of real help. 

Quite generally you hear that we should spend large sums ef money for new 
construction and new buildings for our mental patients. With this I am in 
accord, but I can never forget the statement of Dr. Will Menninger when we 
were talking about building new mental hospital buildings in Kansas. Dr. 
Menninger stated at that time that new buildings were fine, but what we needed 
was more doctors and more trained people to care for our mentally ill. We 
proceeded on this basis in Kansas and I think the results speak for themselves. 

Since 1947 the people in Kansas have voted on a constitutional amendment 
providing funds for construction of buildings at our State institutions and this 
program is now well underway. 

We need more funds for the training of additional psychiatrists, psychiatric 
social workers and nurses to take more efficient care of the increasing number 
of the mentally ill. Here again we can be of real assistance. 

One of the new programs that needs to be encouraged and pays big dividends 
is the development of out-patient service. It is probably safe to say that as 
many as one-third of the patients who are now treated successfully in the clinics 
would several years ago have been regarded as suitable only for hospital treat- 
ment. Treatment in an out-patient clinic is obviously less costly than hospital- 
ization and provides the great therapeutic advantage of allowing the healing 
process to take place in the same environment in which the illness originated, 
avoiding the violent transition from community to hospital to community again. 

During the next few years, there will probably have to be an appreciable in- 
crease in State mental health budgets. While the new drugs and other therapies 
have led to a remarkable increase in discharge rates, they have also created the 
demand for thousands of additional psychiatric personnel to treat and return to 
the community untold numbers of mental patients, up to now considered hopeless. 

In the long run, however, there is no doubt that increased expenditures for 
research and training will pay off in the reduction of the number of patients in 
vur State mental hospitals. We have only to look at the research successes 
ugainst tuberculosis, which have closed TB hospitals all over the country in the 
past 4 years, to realize that the same thing can be done for mental illness if 
we spend enough money to use present treatments, to find new ones, and to train 
the people to apply them. 

What if we choose not to spend additional moneys for treatment, research 
und training during the coming biennium? The alternative is stark and clear. 
The States will continue to spend approximately $350 million a year to construct 
additional buildings to house the ever-increasing flow of mental patients. The 
research which developed the new drugs has begun to cut down the resident 
population, but it will have to be greatly accelerated if we are to win the war 


against mental illness. 

Senator Hint. Is that all, Mr. Gorman? 

Mr. Gorman. That is all. 

Senator Hixx. You brought us a very excellent presentation. 

Gentlemen, if it is agreeable, suppose we go ahead and hear from 
Dr. Kline and Dr. Braceland and hold our questions until all three 
have concluded their statements. Then we can address our questions 
to them. 


Mr. Gorman. I thought I would call on Dr. Braceland next. 
Senator Hinz. All right. 
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CAREER OF DR. FRANK BRACELAND 


Mr. Gorman. I will not go into what the experts call the curriculum 
vitae of Frank Braceland. It is too long to do here, except I will say 
he was the chief of psychiatry for the Navy during World War I], 
former dean of Loyola Medical School, consultant to the Mayo Clinic 
for a number of years, medical director of the Institute of Living at 
Hartford, president of the American Psychiatric Association, clini- 
cal professor of psychiatry at Yale University School of Medicine. 
He is the former president of the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. And he is a very fine person. 

Dr. Braceland. 

Senator Hix. All right, Doctor. We will be happy to have you 
proceed in your own way now, sir. 

Dr. Bracetanp. Thank you, Senator. I am afraid I am handi- 
CARPE and put in the shade by all the eloquence that has gone on 

ere. 
EFFECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


My first appearance before the Senate committee was at the time of 
the initiation of the National Mental Health Act. I had just come 
out of the Navy where, as you remember, we had a devastating experi- 
ence—in the military in general—with men who were rendered just 
as unable to work as if they had been shot because of mental and 
emotional difficulty. 

Now, at that time—that is a decade ago—we administered to the 
mentally ill in a nightmare uetwork of what was called at the time 
“snake pits.” Certainly the condition of the mental hospitals was 
deplorable. And it was a blessing to have this act come through. 
Without that I do not know where we would have been or where 
we would be today. It was to launch this attack on mental illness 
and on training and on research and on community services. 

We expected no overnight miracles, but certainly in the decade that 
the Mental Health Act has been in force it has played a most effective 
role in bringing us to a much higher level. 

I think that the statistics are so tired and they have been quoted 
so much that the enormity of them does not strike people. Here are 
half the beds in the United States occupied by people with mental 
disease, truly because many of them stay so long, and that is because 
of our lack of knowledge. There are about 750,000 in now and 900,000 
go through these mental hospitals in a year. And they are still 
nothing to brag about, and still we are the Cinderella of medicine. 
There is nobody ringing doorbells and there is no firemen’s march. 
Nobody does anything. And were it not for the help that we had 
from the Government, until very recently, we had very little. 


URGENCY OF FURTHER EXPANSION OF WORK 


We had the distressing experience recently, in this day and age, 
of a poor woman who had been injured and then later, finding her 
means of livelihood gone, tried to destroy herself. And they wanted 
her in a hospital. And I asked where she had been for 10 days, and 
she had been in jail. 

Now, that is right back where we started more than a century ago. 
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I hope I can convey to you the appreciation that we have for the 
work that has been done not only in the advancement of knowledge and 
the tools and the techniques which we have received through that act, 
but it brings us to the point that not only do we support ‘the budget 
of the National Institute of Mental Health—I speak for the pro- 
fesston—but we also would like to see certain parts of the program 
expanded and feel that this is quite urgent, as Mr. Gorman put forth 
so ably. 


CONDITION OF HOSPITALS 


The mental hospital treatment centers: At the present time there 
are sporadic ones that are in pretty good condition, but others are 
awiul. The economy has moved on to a point where the smaller pri- 
vate hospitals may disappear, and if they do there is no stop for any- 
one who is mentally ill, from the white ward of the general hospital, 
confinement in a bed, to the State hospital. There is nothing in 
between. And some of them are pretty wretched to have to put the 
people in. 

Now, it is true that the States under the aegis of the excellent work 
done by your committee and the committee of the House have started 
this spending of some funds and have started to pay attention and 
the people now are starting to get a little bit more excited about 
things. People have clothes on them now in these hospitals, and the 
mattresses are not filthy as they were, and some of the firetraps have 
been eliminated. You would not believe the situation the way it was. 


PROBLEM OF SCILIZOPHRENIA 


Now, we have not broken through—we are all right on the organic 
diseases. We know something about them. We have not broken 
through on this illness which certainly ruins a hundred thousand 
young minds a year, schizophrenia and adolescent mental disease. I 
am sure that if any other illness was as vast that we would declare 
a national emergency to do something about it. 

Many of these people are very bright young folks, and they come 
from the colleges and they come from ev ery category economically, 
intellectually, and some of them are destined to spend the rest 

Senator Turse. Mr. Chairman, would the doctor mind a question 
at that point? Have you developed any new techniques in the last 
year—or we will extend it back to say 2 years—in trying to bring 
about a resettlement of that mind that had gone out of balance? 
Are there any new techniques? I have watched insulin shock. I 
have watched the electrical shock. And it was applied more than 12 
or 14 years ago. Now, have you developed any new techniques in 
trying to shock that mind back into a normal state, sir? 





SOME NEW TECHNIQUE OF TREATMENT 


Dr. Bracetanp. Yes, Senator Thye. It has been now a combina- 
tion of things—after the initial work probably with one of those 
drastic things and sometimes without them. These new drugs that 
Dr. Kline will discuss in detail have resulted in a number of people 
coming to the point where they can leave the hospital because of 
bringing them up to where we can work with them. 
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Senator Tuyer. That is what I was trying to define or get into the 
record. In other words, it is the medical understanding and the de- 
velopment of care that is able to settle the mind and bring it back 
to where you can reason with the person and that they will adjust 
themselves and understand what you are endeavoring to do in their 
behalf. 

Now, prior to that time and prior to the vast research that was 
accomplished during the war years, when men like yourself were 
supported for the first time with ample means at your disposal or at 
your command, prior to that time you might have had ideas but you 
had never had the support that permitted you to do the research that 
the war necessitated you and your Government to do. 

Now, therefore, you have come into a new era, and you are find- 
ing new drugs that are aiding you. 

t was a horrible thing to witness a shock that the body was sub- 
jected to, and I shall never forget my first experience, and, there- 
fore, it leads me to ask the question: Other than shock, whether it be 
electrical or insulin or whatever it is, have these drugs speeded up 
the bringing of the mind back to a normal state where you may pro- 
ceed to heal or to bring about a normal state? It is a matter of 
healing the mind just as you would heal the body, you see. 

Dr. Desenann They have helped greatly, and they have brought 
the patient to the place where we could get at them. And I think the 
Senator would be vastly impressed with the fact now that the shock 
which is given is no longer the terrible thing that it used to be, but 
under the use of medication which both puts the patient to sleep and 
also relaxes them they are not aware of what happened to them, and 
it is much more humane. 


ADVANCEMENT IN RECENT YEARS 


So that there has been advancement all around. 

I think one can make it axiomatic that no person can stay psychotic 
and mentally ill if they are able to form one warm relationship with 
another person. And, therefore, these added personnel that we have 
gotten that Mr. Gorman spoke of have been a major factor also. 

Now, a doctor can stop and talk to someone, although he cannot 
stop long enough or talk to enough because we are still far behind. 

In answer to your question, Senator Thye, I think that we can say 
that we have advanced a great deal in the past few years. 

Senator Tuyr. Both in medicine and methods of treating? 

Dr. Bracetanp. Yes, sir. And one of the vital things which will 
come up later is a return of psychiatry to medicine. We are getting 
back into the practice of medicine where we belong. 


CAUSES OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Senator Tuy. Doctor, have you gone far afield in recent years in 
determining what brought about the disturbance to the mind and 
how do you proceed to unravel the disturbance and get that mind 
back into a normal state? 

Dr. Bracetanp. Well, like all such things, Senator Thye, there are 
so many theories of it that it means nobody knows exactly, but we 
think we have a much better idea of the fact that you cannot isolate 
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the mind from the body, and certainly you cannot be sick physically 
without being emotionally distressed a bit. That is true in many of 
these heart situations. The problem along with the heart is the man 
worrying about what is going to happen to his sick kids and what is 
the situation with himself. 

So it is all intertwined. And we are getting back to where we will 
not be so far outside the field. We got out because we had no tools 
at all, we had no implements, no armamentarium. Now we are get- 
ting back into the practice of medicine and we are a little bit more 
comfortable than we were. 


PROBLEM OF RECEPTION OF MENTALLY ILL BY COMMUNITY 


Senator Pasrors. Doetor, this has no direct bearing upon your pres- 
entation, but I am wondering about this problem because I am quite 
curious about it. How serious is this problem of people who are well 
enough to return to their homes and their families do not want them / 

Dr. BraceLanp. It is serious. 

Senator Pasrore. How serious is that problem in this field? 

Dr. Brace.anp. It is a serious problem, Senator. No one can put 
any figures on it. But take someone who has been in the hospital for 
the length of time that Mr. Gorman spoke of. Take somebody who 
has been away 18 years. The family constellation has been formed 
without them. People are still suspicious of them. They do not 
know what to expect of these people. They do not know what they 
are liable to do. They are fearful that the neighbors will say some- 
thing. They are fearful that people will look down on them. They 
would much rather forget about them. And there are many of these 
people that are stuck in mental hospitals because there is no place for 
them to go. Nobody wantsthem. They forget-—— 

Senator Hruu. They are forgotten people; are they not ? 

Dr. Bracetanp. Yes, sir, Senator. 


FORGOTTEN PATIENTS 


Now, it is a habit in private hospitals, if you please, sir, that the 
funds are paid in advance the first month, but there is always what is 
called an agreement signed, because when someone gets well—every- 
body will do everything to get them in somewhere, but after they get 
them in they very quickly forget them. They very quickly pass out of 
the picture. 

No one can put statistics on it that I know, but I assure you, sir, 
it is a very serious thing, and State hospitals are filled with these 
people. 

Senator Pasrore. Now, coming back to the medicine involved in 
this field, when you meet with such a case do you not subject that in- 
dividual to irreparable harm and to lack of rehabilitation realizing 
that vou are breaking down that individual’s morale and he knows 
or she knows that they cannot be restored to an environment that is 
considered normal? Does that not have a further effect on aggra- 
vating their condition é 

Dr. BracetaNnp. Not always. 

Senator Pastore (continuing) : And increasing the expense of the 
State rather than diminishing it? 
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PATIENTS’ RELUCTANCE TO LEAVE INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. Bracetanp. Not always, because they do not know how they 
will make out outside—— 

Senator Pastore. You mean you have instances where people them- 
selves do not want to return home? 

Dr. Brace.tann. That is right. They know nothing else—plus the 
fact that they are usually given some sort of a job in the hospital. As 
a matter of fact, it is a form of coolie labor in many places. Now, we 
are advocating that they give them funds and pay them, because they 
do good work. But there are lots of people who do not want to go. 

It is like people 10 years ago who did not want to leave a ‘I'B 
sanitarium. They were afraid after they left someone would wash 
the dishes or put them separate, that somebody would avoid them, 
that somebody would do something. There is still a stigma on them. 
And it makes for a very difficult situation. 

Senator Porrer. Could I ask a question? You made the statement 
a psychotic cannot stay a psychotic for long if he had a warm feeling 
toward another individual. 

Dr. Braceitanp. Yes. 

Senator Porrrr. That leads me to ask this question: What success 
has there been—or is it encouraged—in group therapy for mental 
illnesses ? 

GROUP THERAPY 


Dr. Bracetanp. Well, group therapy is now very common in most 
of the hospitals that have the personnel to do it. And you see its 
value is that they can take a lot of these people—the United States 
Navy at the moment is pioneering in it. A young man named Wilmer 
has been able to take men who were brought in perhaps under restraint 
and by means of fitting them into this community in some small groups 
has done them a great deal of good. 

It is widespread. And in the group there is also the personal re- 
lationship between leader and member of the group and between 
members of the group themselves. 

Senator Porrer. We have an organization. that is very active in my 
State, and I assume it is in some other places, known as Recovery, 
Inc. It is group therapy by former mental patients working with 
people that have mental illnesses. And in many cases they have had 
startling success. 

As a matter of fact, as you well know, the Institute now is conduct- 
ing an objective survey of that organization. 

But I was just wondering if group therapy is becoming more and 
more a prominent means of treatment. 

Dr. BraceLtanpD. Prominent and essential because of the lack of 
enough help around. They are sort of the Alcoholics Anonymous of 
mental disease. 

Senator Porrer. That is right. 


MENTAL HEALTH CLINICS 


Dr. Bracetanp. I do not want to take too much time, Senator, but 
I would like to say that we now have over 1,200 mental health clinics 
for children and adults—not nearly enough yet—and yet this is a 
cornucopia compared to a decade ago. 
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Now, also, most all the medical schools now have a department of 
psychiatry ; that was not true a decade ago. It was somewhere hidden 
under neurology or hidden under some one of the other subspecialities. 

Now graduate training centers turn out 500 to 600 new psychiatrists 
a year. 

This year at our convention, which will start on Sunday, I take it 
that the American Psychiatric Association will come to nearly 10,000 
members. 

Well, when I went in it 22, 23 years ago, there were not even 4,000— 
about 3,000 members. 

So that all of these interests in the training stipends and the help 
that you have given show evidences of progress now. 


EFFECT OF 1957 APPROPRIATIONS 


And last year, of course, our morale took a big jump when you saw 
fit to increase the appropriations for psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nurses, and social workers. And we did ask you to give us the tools, 
and we thought we could go ahead. 

I do not mean to be oversanguine about this, but if we look back we 
can see what we have done, and I feel that if you can stay with us 
now—and it will take certainly another decade—I am sure that we 
will come out to a point where we can compare results the same as 
most of the other specialties of medicine. 


EFFECTS ON AGING OF CULTURAL ATTITUDES 


Each new advance brings with it some unfortunate sequels. We 
save people by means of excellent medicine, and some of them we have 
saved sithals to become senile—and that is an inglorious end. We 
have got to do something about that as the senior citizens increase. 

And we have done something about it because we know now that 
that is not all organic disease, that many of those people are made 
sick by reason of their position in the culture, that they are depressed 
and that there is no room for them and that there is no interest in 
going on, and they retire and enter the mental hospitals. 


NEED TO TEACH GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


This brings us to the need that Mr. Gorman spoke of—the need of 
an increase in order to interest the general practitioner and to teach 
him. The general practitioner is the backbone of American medi- 
cine. He is the person who sees the patient first. He sees the child 
who is going to be retarded. He sees the child who is going to get 
schizophrenia. He sees the woman who is going to have an involu- 
tional upset in middle life. And he sees the patients who are develop- 
ing senility. 

Now, it is my belief that the people in the involutional stages, 
unless they are absolutely psychotic and need hospitalization, can be 
treated better by the general practitioner, because they respond to the 
doctor who knows them best and who treats them the most. Certainly 
that is true of the older age groups. I believe that unless the patient 
is psychotic and a danger to himself in the older age groups he should 
not be put into the hospital, and some time spent with him for the 


various little things that are necessary by the general practitioner will 
pay off. 
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Now, the American Psychiatric Association last year set up a com- 
mittee to meet in conjunction with the Academy of General Practice, 
and I have never seen such enthusiastic action. It was set up under 
my presidency, and I have been delighted. ‘These folks have gone 
ahead. They are out hunting money. They have hired a man to go 
throughout the country to set up training programs. And the fact 
remains that they are really moving along. And that lessens the sus- 
picion of the psychiatrists—who peo 7 believe are just a little bit 
peculiar and sometimes more than a little bit. 

But, you see, in our close relationship with our colleagues, some of 
this is passing off. 

RESULTS OF INVESTMENTS TO DATE 


Now, you may ask us: Can you show any results of the investments 
that you have made thus far? Well, certainly I think we can. Cer- 
tainly, too, some of the illnesses which seemed so terrible we are able 
to handle now. No longer do such things as syphilis, the quaternary 
stage, infest the hospital. And people who used to become ill in mid- 
dle life—women, mothers of families, who would be sick from 8 
months to 3 years—now can be released from the hospital within the 
period of 3 and 4 weeks. 

This also occurs in men in middle life. It is a mild depressive phe- 
nomenon. It is as if they were getting ready for the last lap—the 
family raised and not getting enough emotional satisfaction from 
their job. 

But we no longer lose the large number of those people that we 
used to. 

Also we do not give up simply because a person is over 65. We treat 
them now and treat them on up into the eighties. 

So we have no desire to rest on our laurels. The number of psy- 
chiatrists has increased, but its distribution is pretty sadly out of 
kilter. We do not know much to do about that. The Mid-Atlantic 
States have a ratio of 1 psychiatrist to 11,000 people, while the east- 
south-center region has one to 50,000, and in some States the ratio is 
only 1 to over 60,000. 


EFFECTS OF GENERAL CULTURAL ADVANCES 


Now, several things as the culture has advanced and improved have 
also made a great difference to us. Legitimate as it is to have a 40-hour 
week, you can see what this does to a hospital whose job is 365 days 
a year, 24 hours a day. There are no weekends and there are no 
Christmas holidays in mental hospitals. People are just as sick and 
they are suicidal and they must be watched. Well, simply just instead 
of the 12-hour shifts—and we are all glad they are gone for the help— 
now, you see, that has added another shift. Well, that has upset the 
economy of all of the hospitals, too. It has lessened the personnel 
that we have to work with, and, as a consequence, we are in pretty 
bad shape in some instances. 

Mr. Gorman has ably talked to you about the budget, and you 
gentlemen know so much more about: it than I that I should not men- 
tion it. Wecertainly agree that if it is possible to increase that stipend 
for training by $4 million that will give us a further boost. 
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There are going to be more and more demands upon the United 
States Public Health Service for help in the training of people. 

Now, as a clinical professor of psychiatry I keep in touch with the 
academic world. And I am sure that we could train 25 percent more 
of our professional brethren if we had the assistance that we needed 
in building up faculties and in getting some trainee stipends. The 
universities have a tough time with this, as does the private hospital. 

In a word, the sional imperative is to make sure that the lack of 
minimum financing does not stand in the way of any person who 
would go into this. 

Now, we have a hard time asking people to go into psychiatry, you 
know, unless we can show them that this is a satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing work, because there are still people who will tell them and doctors 
who will advise them to stay out of this, that this is a little bit a funny 
business and that they should not go into it. 

Senator Ture. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hitz. Back on the record. 

Dr. BraceLtanp. It would seem reasonable, therefore, that the budget 
of the National Mental Health Institute be increased in order to take 
on these folks. 

Now, the general practitioners, gentlemen, I have told you about. 
These are the first point of call, and we intend to work very hard. 
And if you will help us to get started with these practitioners, I can 
assure you of the complete backing of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation in an effort to equip these men. 

Now, this does not negate their ability—the old general practi- 
tioner knew much more about people. He knew it because he lived 
with them and he gave of himself. The practice of medicine has 
changed, and as it is split into various specialties the specialist sees 
only a part, unfortunately, of the person. 


BETTER EQUIPPED GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 


Now, while the general practitioner knew—he knew out of the 
depths of a rather big heart—about people, we can now also equip 
him with recent scientific knowledge on top of that that he had. 
And I think that it is going to do a great deal not only for the ad- 
vance of psychiatry and the betterment of people but also to help the 
practice of medicine. 

I want to say in reference to the program of the Psychophar- 
macology Center it is of the utmost importance that this be given 
support so we can forge ahead. Again I shall forego speaking any- 
thing of the budget itself. It has been done so well. 

I have never been in any way connected with the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. I espouse no special type of psychiatry. I 
am not an analyst or an organicist but rather an eclectic. That used 
to be a nasty word a few years ago but it is getting fashionable now. 

So, therefore, I come rather cleanly to ask any kind of backing 
that the National Institute of Mental Health in its program under 
the direction of Dr. Felix might have. I have the greatest confi- 
dence in him. I have nothing to do with them except to see them 
from afar and the results of their work, and I commend them to 
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you gentlemen as I thank you very much for your courtesy in per- 
mitting me to talk to you. : 
Senator Hitz. Doctor, we thank you very much for coming here 
with this very informative and interesting presentation. 
Now, Dr. Kline, we will be delighted to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. NATHAN KLINE ON DRUG THERAPY 


Mr. Gorman. For the record, Dr. Kline is chairman of the com- 
mittee on research of the American Psychiatric Association. He 
was the first one on the North American Continent to use reserpine, 
the first one to apply reserpine to mental patients. He is young, 
has just begun to shave, but a very brilliant scientist. 

Senator Hiii. You are with Rockland State Hospital there in New 
York? 

Dr. Kune. That is correct, sir. I am director of research there. 

Senator Hitx. That is one of the largest mental institutions in the 
world, is it not? 

Dr. Kure. Well, we have eight and a half thousand patients. 

Senator Hiri. How many ? 

Dr. Kure. Eight and a half thousand patients. There are a few 
more that are larger, but that is large enough. 


DRUG USE IN PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


Two years ago I had the honor of being invited to testify before this 
committee about the use of two new drugs in the treatment of psychi- 
atric patients. At this time it was possible only to speculate about 
what effect these might have on the overall picture of mental health 
in this country. The results on the few hundred patients we had 
treated were promising and this committee was farsighted enough to 
recognize their potentialities and recommend funds for encouragement 
and evaluation of these pharmaceuticals. It was too late for the 
House committee to vote similar approval but last year both this com- 
mittee and that of Representative Fogarty authorized the expenditure 
of $2 million for evaluation, development, and investigation. 

The remarkable progress that has been made in the past year more 


than warrants the request for an expenditure of at least $3 million 
for the coming fiscal year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PAST YEAR 


Let me itemize for you some of the accomplishments achieved since 
my last report to you. 

1. The United States Public Health Service under Dr. Felix has 
held two major working conferences which have served to clarify 
many of the problems and bring together the leaders in chemistry, 
pharmacology, and animal and clinical investigation who profited 
eo, by the opportunity to ee ideas and experiences. The 

sychopharmacology Service Center has also been established with 


Dr. Jonathan Cole, a competent psychiatrist, as its chief and Dr. 
Sherman Ross, an excellent psychologist as his assistant, and they 


have proceeded with unusual ingenuity and energy to encourage re- 
search and communication in this field. 
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I might add parenthetically that I am rather outspoken about what 
I do not like, and at times I have been critical of some of the attitudes 
and procedures that have been carried on in the past, and I must say 
with delight that in the past year the whole orientation of the group 
has improved. 

Some of the plans they are now considering, if they reach fruition, 
will mean a saving of years in speeding the development of this area, 
but funds are certainly necessary. 

2. Although there are many factors that affect admission and dis- 
charge of patients, there is no question that the new pharmaceuticals 
are a major factor in the remarkable change in mental hospital sta- 
tistics. Mr. Gorman has iterated these to you so [I will not repeat 
exc ept to add that instead of accumulating ten or twelve thousand 
patients a year, there is a decrease of 7 000 > patients. At an average 
patient care cost of $1,200 a year, this is $24 million. The cost of 
construction of beds to house these patients at an average of about 


$12,000 a bed is $240 million. And adding these together is a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 


EFFECT OF UNDERSTAFFING AND OVERCROWDING 


Unfortunately, this does not represent “money in the bank” as 
yet, since the mental hospitals of the country have been pitiably 
understaffed and overcrowded. A small but important gain has been 
made in that this reduction in the patient population means less 
overcrowding, although only a handful of mental hospitals reach even 


the minimum standards established by the American Psychiatric 
Association. 


INCREASE IN HOSPITAL DISCHARGES 


As I reported to you last year, the new treatments have meant that 
tens of thousands of patients are now able to receive recreational, occu- 
pational, psychotherapy, and other types of treatment who were too 
ill to be treated by these techniques in the past. This contributes to 
the increased discharges but means that we now need more trained 
personnel than ever before. And it may be possible to utilize some of 
this ancillary personnel until the psychiatrists are properly trained 
or an adequate number of them. 

This decrease in mental hospital population has been true not only 
in the United States but also in England, in Denmark—in fact, wher- 
ever the drugs have been used on a large scale. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


The pharmaceutical industry has also made a tremendous con- 
tr basin to the progress of psychiatry and therefore to the welfare of 
the Nation. The drugs have not only improved mental hospital man- 
agement, made possible the return of patients to the community who 
would not have otherwise been returned, but they have brought to 
bear on the problem of mental disease the tremendous resources of the 
pharmaceutical industry in respect, to financing research and more 
importantly have made available trained personnel i in chemistry, phar- 
macology and in related fields which psychiatry did not have in an 
adequate amount. 

91359—57—_87 
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An interesting side effect has been the fact that since mental dis- 

eases are now treated by medicines, there is much less stigma attached 
to them. As Dr. Braceland has said, not only doctors but I think the 
general public accepts mental disease now as ‘being a disease since we 
treat it with medicine and there is much less social stigma attached 
to it, I think, than at any time in the past. 

The large number of new pharmaceuticals introduced in the past 
year have ‘allowed us to begin caring for a variety of new conditions 
and to treat other conditions much more effectively and more safely. 


COMMENTS ON NEW PREPARATIONS 


Since I am just completing a book on the use of these drugs for 
my medical colleagues and have reviewed over 7,000 articles, I thought 
you might be interested in some brief comments on some of these new 
preparations. 

First, I might take the point which Senator Potter referred to and 
say I certainly concur that there are many pharmaceutical products 
which masquerade under the name of tranquilizers because of the good 
market value. And in the next issue of the Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, I have a guest editorial discussing both the contribu- 
tions of the pharmaceutical industry and some of the abuses. And 
I think this is one of them—that there has been a tendency to exploit 
a good thing. 

FALSE ADVERTISING AND FRAUD 


Senator Porrer. You might be interested in knowing, Doctor, I am 
on another appropriations subcommittee for the Federal Trade Com 
mission, who have a great interest in this to protect the people from 

false advertising and fraud. And I hope that your association might 
work with them. What they need badly is a doctor or some medical 
assistance to determine what drugs are tranquilizers and what are not 
and are masquerading under that name. 

They have appealed to our committee for funds for medical assist- 
ance in this field. And I think it could become an extremely serious 
problem if it is not now. 

Dr. Kune. I would strongly back that up. I know how they are 
harassed by a lack of personnel. And I think to point out the harm 
that can be done, I might say I have recently picked up an advertise- 
ment in a Miami newspaper in which a drug which certainly by no 
stretch of the imagination could be called a “tranquilizer was adver- 
tised under a name where it was hard to avoid assuming it was a tran- 
quilizer. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, Doctor, at that point, does not the Food and 
Drug Administration have some responsibilities in supervision over 
such ? 

Dr. Kirne. I do not know what 





Senator Porrer. I think they would have it—if the Senator will 
yield, I think they would have it as far as the ingredients in the 
drug. 

Dr. Kuine. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. But as far as the false advertising, that would 
come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Senator Tuyr. That is what I had reference to, however. But I 
did not believe that the Food and Drug would permit it and put their 
approval on it unless , 

Dr. Kurne. The ingredients themselves are not harmful. It is 
simply that the person . who takes this medication assumes that he has 
had the benefit of the best that medical therapy has to offer and when 
he shows no improvement may feel either despondent or that there 
is no sense getting further treatment, that he has had it already. 

Senator Tyr. Can he obtain those drugs without prescription ? 





OVER-THE-COUNTER PREPARATIONS 


Dr. Kune. The one to which I refer is an over-the-counter prepara- 
tion. 

I went to the trouble of sending it to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, since I have sometimes a low irritation point, and I did it 
not out of irritation with them but out of irritation with the particular 
pharmaceutical house which did that. 

Senator Tre. I think it was perfectly proper for you to do it, 
because I think that is one way of policing the drugs. 

Senator Porrer. Is it not true that a true tranquilizer has to be 
sold by a doctor’s prescription ? 

Dr. Kurne. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. Some of these are selling over the counter by false 
advertising as tranquilizers ? 

Dr. Kurne. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Is it not also true to a certain extent there is a 

certain uplift of morale, a psychological lift, when they take these 
things that are harmless thinking they are going to do them some good 
and it gives them a temporary feeling that maybe they did improve ? 
That has a psychological effect? It is not good medicine; I am not 
getting into that at all. 

Dr. Kune. No. This is like a bank making a mistake.and adding 
$10,000 to a account, and 3 weeks later you find out they made a 
mistake. I don’t like those kind of uplifts. 

Senator Pasrore. I quite agree with you, but 

Dr. Kine. Oh, it is true that the patient may very well—— 

Senator Pastore. Hypochondriae or something like that. 

Dr. Kiine. Oh, yes. But the benefit is temporary. 

Senator Pastors. That is the reason why these sales are successful 
to a certain extent. 





HARMFUL EFFECTS OF TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


Senator Hitt. I did not want to interrupt the doctor’s testimony 
and I do not want to interrupt him now, but that was a question I had 
on my mind to ask him—as to the harmful effect of these drugs. 
Maybe you will come to that in your testimony. I wish you would 
get into that. What is the harmful effect of these drugs and what 
is the effect on the people who take them ? 

Dr. Kurxe. I appreciate your bringing it up since it is another 
point of irritation with me—namely, that I think what has happened 
is that the newspapers and magazines have exhausted the news interest 
of the drugs being useful and that they are now off on the kiek of 
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trying to find something else newsworthy, and they lay great em- 
phasis on the side effects. In the past week, I have seen three such 
articles. 

There are a number of points along that line. First of all, any 
drug that is effective is necessarily going to affect various organs of 
the body. There is no drug that just goes right to the point you 
want it to and does not do anything else. So if a drug is active, it is 
inevitable that it will have side effects. And this to the lay public 
is a revelation. It is so well known in medicine that it is not even 
discussed. 

And I might point out along this line that, to take a drug like 
aspirin, at least two of the major uses are (1) to reduce pain and (2) 
to lower temperature. And if you are taking an aspirin because you 
have a headache and someone discovers that your body temper ature 
is going down, you could write a very sensational article pointing out 
how harmful it is to have your body temperature lowered. And I 
think if it were introduced now you might scare a great number of 
people away from using aspirin on the eround it had the very danger- 
ous side effect of lowering body temperatur e. 

The other thing is that the experienced physician anticipates that 
this will happen “and is prepared to deal with it. It is a common 
medical practice to report these things to your colleagues so that they 
know when they see it that this is not something unique or to be gre: atly 
concerned about. But, in fact, I have seen reports in recent issues 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association on side effects of 
vitamins which have not previously been reported, side effects of 
digitalis. I mean as the years go by new and unusual side effects 
appear, and I think these 





SIDE EFFECTS OF DRUGS 


Senator Tryre. What, for instance, if you do not mind the interrup- 
tion, Doctor ? 

Dr. Kure. What are some of these things ? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. Kurve. Oh, I think with certain kinds of hypervitaminosis 
that there was a recent report on certain skin lesions resulting, break- 
ing out of the skin. 

Senator Tuyr. Breaking out like hives? 

Dr. Kurne. Like hives. 

Senator Ture. No muscular effects or anything of that kind? 

Dr. Kune. No. 

Senator Tre. Just sort of an eruption of the skin? 

Dr. Kirne. That is right—which disappears when you stop taking 
too darned many vitamins. It is highly unusual. But I am just mak- 
ing the point that even after 20 years we are still finding new side 
effects, and I think this has been seized upon as something of tre- 
mendous importance and greatly exaggerated. 


METHOD OF ADMINISTERING DRUGS 


Senator Ture. Doctor, in the use of these drugs on a mental condi- 
tion, is it an injection ? 

Dr. Kurne. Ejither by injection or orally. We prefer giving it by 
mouth if we can since 
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Senator Tuyr. Over a period of time or just 

Dr. Kuine. U sually over a period of time. If the patient does not 
take—we prefer to give it orally—if the patient for one reason or an- 
other does not want to take it, we will give it to him by injection. 

Also there is a whole group of individuals known as “capsule con- 
cealers” who come to you for medication in the hospital and who are 
remarkably adept at concealing it under the tongue or Lord alone 
knows where, and you then find a whole nest of pills when you go 
looking. So that very often, if we do not get a response in a patient in 
whom we anticipated it, we will cut the oral medication, give it to him 
by injection, and find a beautiful response ; and then later discover that 
he has this loot secreted away somewhere. But, normally, we use oral 
medication where we can. 


SERIOUS SIDE EFFECTS 


One of the articles in the past week which made a big fuss was the 
occurrence of convulsions when somebody stopped taking Miltown. 
And, first of all, this is reported as a “scoop.” In the American 
Journal of Psychiatry i in 1955 we reported this same thing; but, at that 
time, no one was interested in side effects. They were inter ested in how 
many patients were improving, so it was ignored then. 

Secondly, this is not a specific action of Miltown. It occurs with 
a great number of drugs that, if you shift the physiological balance 
of an individual radically, the body often responds by having a 
single convulsion. And we know, for instance, if you are giving 
barbiturates, even a moderate dose, that you never stop the patient 
abruptly from taking sleeping medication of this type because the 
incidence of convulsions is extr emely high. So if you want to take a 
patient off sleeping medication or barbiturates, you do it gradually. 

So that a great fuss is being made here again about something 
which is a ae well established medical prine iple. 

Finally, as I already said, I think the importance of the side ef- 
fects is distorted and ex: iggerated and has nothing to do with use- 
fulness, and this raises question in the minds of many patients 
whether they ought to be on medication. And, secondly, it does 
emphasize the point which Senator Potter raises that medications 
that are effective are on prescription. And this tendency of people 
to medicate themselves—the gray market or the side pocket market 
in some of these tranquilizers—I think is very greatly to be de- 
plored. It exists; there is no question. But they are not medica- 
tions to be fooled around with. 


JUDGMENT OF NEED FOR TRANQUILIZING MEDICATION 


Any effective medication should be given when it is indicated and 
not upon the feeling of the patient that he read an article some- 
where that makes him feel that he knows how to prescribe for him- 
self. 

Senator Porrrer. Doctor, one of the criticisms you hear about 
these drugs is the fact that certain people by taking the drugs, of 
course—that it eliminates or cuts their worries and mental problems 
that they might have. And you have heard criticisms, have heard 
people say, “Well, is that good in the long run?” But the point is 
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that these are used upon the recommendation of a doctor to some- 
body who has a problem that these can help. It should not be con- 
fused with something that you can pick up at a candy store to be 
taken by everybody just for “happy pills.” 

Dr. Kurz. I could not agree with you more. I think it is very 
easy to define. It is hard to make the judgment. But I think that 
the medication should be used when the condition is such as to disable 
the individual. And unless anxiety, guilt, depression, fear, what- 
ever else you have, has reached a point where it is interfering with 
the effective functioning of an individual, medications are not indi- 

cated. 

Because our culture is actually based on factors of this sort. If 
we did not feel guilty and uncomfortable and have anxieties we 
probably would not do very much. 

And the picture of the monkey sitting in the laboratory changing 
from a snarling, vicious beast to a lap monkey, so to speak, is fine 
for handling the monkey, but if he was out in the jungle he would not 
Jast 10 minutes under these circumstances. 

So that I would certainly agree that they should be used only when 
the disorder is disabling. 


CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS RESULT LN UNTENABLE CONCLUSIONS 


And I will throw in one final gripe which I have on the subject, and 
that is many of the investigations are done on so-called normal indi- 
viduals, and conclusions are drawn from this as to the dangerous ef- 
fects in psychiatric patients. This is, at least to my mind, palpably 
ridiculous, because if you gave vitamins to a person ‘adequately nour- 
ished you would not notice any effect at all. Secondly, if you took a 
healthy person and gave him one of the sulfa drugs or penicillin, at 
the end of a week he would feel pretty lousy as a result of the medi- 

cation. And if you concluded from this that the drug should not be 
used because of the side effects I think you are missing the point 
entirely. 

And some investigations have stressed this particular angle, which 


I think is off the beam. 


NAMES OF TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


To go ahead briefly, I will mention a few of the names you are likely 
to run into. 

Although reserpine is still the most widely used of the alkaloids 
obtained from the Rauwolfia plant (marked as Serpasil, Rau-Sed, 
Sandril, Serpiloid, Eskaserp, Reserpoid, etc.) two of the other alka- 
loids, rescinnamine and deserpidine (separately and in combination) 
are also on the market (Raudixin, Moderil, Harmony], Rauwiloid, 
Raunormine, etc.). There is evidence that occasional patients who 
have annoying side effects from reserpine may respond better, with 
less side effects, to these modifications, although this is still being 
tested. 

2. Chlorpromazine (Thorazine) is still the most widely used of the 
major medications derived from phenothiazine but because of the side 
effects, such as jaundice and agranulocytosis—lack of white blood 





cells, even though they are rare, it is likely that this drug will be 
replaced by others that do not have such side effects. 
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There have been claims that Promazine (Sparine) has fewer side 
effects, and three new compounds, Compazine ( per clorperazine), Tri- 
lafon (perphenazine) and Vesprin (dimenthylaminopropy] trifloro- 
meythl phenothiazine) have thus far not produced either jaundice or 
agranulocytosis. 

“Another dr ug, mepazine (Pacatal) is very interesting in that it does 
not seem to reduce resistance to infection and it tends to make the 
patients feel well while they are taking it, but it does have the same 
side effects as chlorpromazine. A number of new henothiazine de- 
rivatives such as phenyltoloxamine (PRN), axa ramin (Suvren), 
phenylotlozamine dihydrogen ciprate (Bristamin), and at least 10 
others we are testing but which are not yet ready for marketing may 
make valuable additions to the field. So the field is progressing very 
satisfactorily. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I learn whether this drug is 
the direct result of research or did the drug exist and you just dis- 

covered the effectiveness of it? 


METHODS OF DISCOVERY 


Dr. Kurne. No, as a general rule the first occurrence of a new thera- 
peutic drug is the result partially of hunches and partially of what in 
a sense we would like to call serendipity, which is the ability to stum- 
ble across interesting and valuable things. And once new principles 
have been discovered, all kinds of modifications are tried out to see if 
they are an improvement over the original product. 

So, as a rule, the pharmaceuticals are supplied to the investigator 
by the pharmaceutical company itself. The street has started to be 
two ways in that we have now suggested to a number of pharmaceuti- 
cal houses preparations which on the basis of our experience look to be 
valuable, and we are beginning to test some of those. And one which 
I will mention we ourselves came across the value of independently of 
the pharmaceutical house and pointed out to them that it might have 
usefulness. 

Does that answer your question, Senator Thye ? 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. It does. 


MILDER MEDICATIONS 


Dr. Kurne. Then there is a group of milder medications of which 
the best known is meprobamate (Miltown and Equanil being the same 
drug) and which also include (Vitran), hydroxyzine (Atarax), ethyl- 
erotonylurea (Nostyn), benactyzine (Suavitil), and several others 
which seem to be of use in some of the less severe emotional disturb- 
«neces, but we are still trying to find their proper place. 


DROP IN SALES OF BARBITURATES 


‘Then the sales of barbiturates, which at least on the figures of two 
of the major producers have dropped to half of what they were in 
1953, part of this is due at least to the availability of a new group of 
sleeping medications which can also be used for daytime sedation. 
These are not tranquilizers in the proper sense of the word. They are 
nonbarbiturate sleeping preparations which may avoid some of the 
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roblems of addiction and the side effects of the traditional ones. 
Such preparations as glutehimide (Doriden), methylprylon (Nolu- 
dar), ethchlorvynol (Placidyl), and ethinamate (Valmid) are a few 
examples. 
NEW TYPES OF MEDICATION 


And one in which we have been particularly interested is derived 
from chlorohydrate—trichloroethanol—and seems to be an improve- 
ment over that drug. It is not yet on the market. 

In addition, there are traditional psychomotor stimulants as the 
amphetamines (Dexidrine, Benzedrine, Drinalfa, Methedrine, etc.) 
whose value is firmly established; there are in addition several new 
stimulants such as methyl-phenidylacetate (Ritalin) and pipradrol 
(Meratran). 

One might well ask why more than a single drug of each type is 
needed. Because of the great variety of human responses, it is not 
at all unusual to find that a person who fails to respond well to one 
medication will react excellently to some other preparation. We 
have had patients who failed to respond to 4, 5, or even 6 preparations 
and then when we come along with the seventh one they have such 
marked improvement they are able to get out of the hospital and go 
home. 

Considerable research is needed to determine which medication 
should be applied to which patients, and I think that would represent 
a major advance in the field. 








POSSIBILITIES IN NOTED “OPPOSITE” REACTION 


A final point under the heading of new drugs. And I would like 
to mention one that we described quite recently. Reserpine and the 
others, as you know, calm and sedate both animals and humans. And 
in an investigation to determine how this occurs, it was found that 
when animals were first given iproniazid, a drug which slows up the 
breakdown of epinephrine, serotonin and related blood substances, 
and then given reserpine that, paradoxically, instead of calming the 
animals, it “stirred them up.” It acted just the opposite of the way 
it should have, and the people working with it were interested not 
in this effect but in trying to find out how the reserpine was working. 

And when I saw these experiments I discussed them with my col- 
league, Dr. Saunders, at the hospital, and we reviewed the previous 
work and decided this might be worth trying on the patients who were 
too tranquil to start with. 

And the preliminary results at least, which were given by Dr. 
Loomer and Dr. Saunders and myself, indicated that this did open up 
a new area of treatment, and we frankly, although it is extremely 
early, are very excited about the possibilities since it is a whole new 
group of patients whose problem is not being agitated and excited 
but being just the opposite. 

At the American Psychoanalytic Association in December, Dr. Os- 
tow and I had offered the theory that tranquilizer drugs were psycho- 
logically effective because they reduced the psychic energy, which is a 
term directly from Dr. Freud. The symptoms of mental disease, 
many people believe, and I am among them, may often result as a de- 
fense against unacceptable urges or impulses. If one tries to defend 
himself they therefore develop neurotic or psychotic symptoms, and 
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by reducing the amount of energy there is less need for these de- 
fenses. 

And when we came to this drug we felt that it did just the opposite 
—that it increased psychic energy, and it is possible it may be of use 
in the treatment of the withdrawn, so-called burned-out psychotic 
and certain kinds of depression and even in the elderly patient who 
has lost much of his lust for life. 


BIOCHEMISTRY IN MENTAL DISEASE 


Then, very briefly, the work in the biochemistry of mental disease 
is also taking tremendous strides. I think the most interesting de- 
velopment of the year was the test developed by Dr. Akerfeldt of the 
Nobel Institute in Stockholm, who, incidentally, will be coming to the 
United States on Sunday and is speaking at the American Psyc! hiatric 
Association meeting, the first of a series of research lectures spon- 
sored by the Warner-Chilcott Laboratories of which Dr. Scheele, the 
former Surgeon General, is president. 

He found a test which turned up amazingly positive in a large 
number of schizophrenics. It still needs a great deal of development 
since there are other conditions which also give positive responses— 
pregnancy and cancer. But, as one of my colleagues pointed out, if 
you could get a test that would label a patient as having either schizo- 
phrenia, pregnancy, or cancer, he would trust his diagnostic ability 
to distinguish between these three [laughter] which I think is a fair 
enough point. 

And then there is very interesting work at Tulane and at Saskatoon, 
Canada, and elsewhere. But these are only a small segment. And 
the Psychopharmacology Center and the Public Health Service have 
done a great deal to support these inv estigations. 

F inally, many problems still remain, and the support of the Gov- 
ernment is essential to solve these as speedily as possible so that the 
knowledge will be of use to all of us. We know, for instance, that 
there was an increase of 25 percent approximately of discharges in 
New York State the year before last, and many people claim that 
this was a “flash in the pan” and was due to enthusiasm and all kinds 
of factors not related to the medications. Certainly the initial en- 
thusiasm has died down a little. It has become routine to use these 
drugs. But the figures are just available for the past year, since 
New York is on an “April 1 calendar year, and the percentage of dis- 
charges has remained at the same level as the previous year. In other 
words, they are about 25 percent over the predrug era. So it looks 
to be more than a passing phenomenon. 

We do not know, as I say, which patients to give which drug to, and 
this is one of the important areas for investigation. 


RETURN RATE OF PATIENTS LESSENED 


Another interesting fact is that the return rate to the hospital of 
patients who are kept on medication after discharge in New York 
State at least is about half that of patients who are not kept on medi- 

cation after discharge, which would again point to the fact that there 
is something very important involved in it, but we would like to know 
how and why it happens, and studies comparing the effectiveness of 
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one drug and another which have been supported by the funds of 
this committee have just started. It is a long pull to evaluate effec- 
tiveness in any medical condition—and particularly psychiatric. 





HOPE IN PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


In conclusion, I think there is hope for the future that the field 
of psychopharmacology may eventually extend beyond the correction 
of mental aberrations and develop techniques for improving the func- 
tioning of healthy individuals, which I think is the next great step 
to be taken after the present one. 

Senator Hitt. As I recall, Doctor, this committee at the last session 
provided funds for comprehensive evaluation of these different drugs. 

Dr. Kurne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hini. You think that would be most helpful, do you ? 

Dr. Kune. I do indeed. I think that the lag, the fact that it is only 
recently getting under way, is not due to any deficiency, but funds 
had to be appropriated, the appropriate body set up to evaluate the 
requests, the requests had to be prepared, committees had to evaluate 
these, and as far as I can tell I think it is progressing very satisfac- 
torily at this point, sir. 

Senator Hinu. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Ture. None. 

Senator Porrer. I think it is a wonderful statement. 

Dr. Kure. Thank you. 

Senator Hinz. I agree with you. I think this testimony here this 
morning has been exceptionally fine and surely most informative and 
most helpful to the committee. 

Dr. Kutne. Might I request that if there is further interest, sir. 
that the paper which we presented on this new drue about which we 
are so excited be included in the record if you would like to look it over ? 

Senator Hixu. That will appear in the record following your testi- 
mony. 

Dr. Kune. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


IPRONIAZID,*; AN AMINE OXIDASE INHIBITOR, AS AN EXAMPLE OF A Psycrtc 
ENERGIZER 


sv H. P. Loomer, M. D., J. C. Saunders, M. D., and N. 8. Kline, M. D., Research 
Facility, Rockland State Hospital, ttt ay eS 


“Man,” says Job, “is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” Rarely con- 
tent with the status quo he has always been on the search for means of trans- 
ecending himself. One of the most readily available agents to assist in this 
process has been alcohol and poppy heads have been found in the region of the 
Rigi and in other of the Swiss forest cantous dating back to prehistoric times. 
It has been only in very recent times that pharmaceuticals have been sought 
for their selective action in the treatment of mentally and emotionally dis- 
turbed individuals. 

Within the past few years there has been introduced a group of chemicals 
that have effectively produced sedation without the usual degree of retardation 
of motor performance and without the traditional associated hypnotic effect. 
What has been lacking to date is an adequate medication that energizes rather 
than sedates. While there are occasional excited overactive individuals who 
make a nuisance of themselves, the world in general is much more widely 


>We are grateful to Hoffmann-La Roche, Nutley, N. J., for supplying the iproniazid 
(Marsilid) used in this study. 
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populated by tired, somewhat depressed, seclusive and withdrawn indidviduals 
lacking the energy to accomplish one-tenth of the things they ought to be doing. 

A variety of agents have been advocated for this purpose in recent years 
starting with ephedrine. Of those presently on the market desoxyephedrine is 
probably the most active, but cannot be used regularly in adequate enough 
doses because of undesirable side effects. To a lesser degree (in terms of 
potency) there follows dextroamphetamine, dl amphetamine phenidylate and a 
variety of related compounds. As indicated, none of these has been able to im- 
prove patients with serious depressions nor have they been able to move the 
deeply withdrawn or secluded individuals. If better knowledge were available 
as to the mode of biochemical and psychological action it might be possible to 
develop more potent and useful compounds in this group. 

In 1988 Kaddum and Kwiatkowski (1) advanced the theory that ephedrine 
brought about its effects by acting as an amine oxidase inhibitor and by com- 
peting with epinephrine for the receptor substance in the effector cells it slowed 
the breakdown of the epinephrine so that it had a more prolonged and sustained 
action. Goodman and Gilman (2) in their discussion of the amphetamines sug- 
gest that this same mode of action is involved with the group of so-called 
“psychomotor stimulants.” It is interesting further to note that to the best of 
our knowledge mepazine (Pacatal) and chlorpromazine (Thorazine, Largactil, 
Megaphen) are also weak amine oxidase inhibitors in contrast to reserpine 
which has no such activity. Clinically it has been observed that with both 
mepazine and chlorpromazine there is a mild euphoric effect and that routinely 
patients “enjoy” these two drugs more than they do reserpine. Although de- 
pressions have been reported with the whole group of so-called tranquilizers 
they seem to be somewhat more common with reserpine which is not such an 
amine oxidase inhibitor. If the hypothesis which we are to advance, that 
amine oxidase inhibitors are psychic energizers, is correct then many of the 
clinical observations would be explicable. In another paper Ostow and Kline 
(3) have advanced the hypothesis that the primary mode of action of the 
so-called tranquilizing drugs is the reduction of psychic energy. To some ex- 
tent the differential action of some of the tranquilizing compounds could be 
better understood if it were demonstrable that they also had weak energizing 
properties. 

The difficulty with the older sedative drugs such as opiates and barbiturates 
was that their action was general rather than specific. The opiates caused 
reduction of apperceptive and motor functions as well as reducing emotionai 
pressure, and the barbiturates do somewhat the same in addition to being potent 
hypnotics. The same problem exists with the energizers; they have been used for 
general rather than specific action. Yet caffeine seems to be primarily a cerebral 
stimulant with relatively less motor and psychic effects. The amphetamines 
seem to act more selectively on the “alerting centers” (reticular substance (4) 7?) 
but none has been effective for treating the deeper emotional depletions. When 
attempts to use these in large doses were made the hyperalertness manifested 
itself as irritability, distractability and flight of ideas with concomitant unde- 
sirable increases in motor restlessness and tension. It has heretofore been im- 
possible to increase psychic energy without simultaneously increasing motor, 
alerting, and cerebral activity with resultant undesirable side effects when a 
certain level is reached. It is our conviction that the present preparation, ipro- 
niazid, acts more selectively on the “basic well of energy” than any of the others 
and although it is far from perfect it may well lead to the development of im- 
proved compounds even more discreet in their activity. Elsewhere (3) we have 
postulated that a psychie energizer would increase rather than decrease such 
activities as appetite (gastronomical as well as sexual) in contrast to the “psy- 
chomotor stimulants” (caffeine, amphetamine, etc.), which are anoretics. There 
is also psychological evidence to confirm this since nitrogen balance increases 
rather than decreases with iproniazid. Depression and withdrawal frequently 
result from an energy deficit whereas with adequate energy these disanpear to 
be replaced, not by eupboria (an abnormal state of elation) but by eudaimoria 
(a state of healthy well-being). 

Our decision to evalnate iproniazid for this purpose followed upon observations 
of the techniques develoned independently by Pletscher, Shore, and Brodie (5) 
and Chessin et al. (6) that animals given iproniazid and subsequently injected 
with reserpine instead of hecoming sedated developed states of excitement and 
overactivity. The possibility of applying this to withdrawn seclusive and de- 
pressed patients forms the hypothesis on which the present researches were en- 
tered upon. 
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The original work on iproniazid in the treatment of tuberculosis was done by 
Selikoff et al. (7) at Sea View Hospital. The story of the results come to pub- 
lie attention before the evaluation could be completed and aroused sensational 
enthusiasm. The reaction of the patients to the treatment cannot be better 
demonstrated than by the following picture from the Herald Tribune. 

Despite the usefulness of the drug it was noted in publication after publication 
that “the subjective feeling of improvement was not warranted by the roetgeno- 
graphic findings” and as a result of feeling so elated in some cases, patients dis- 
continued treatment prematurely. In retrospect another highly suggestive fact 
was that on higher doses some of the patients developed psychotic episodes 
which were frequently noted to be “of the euphoric type.” In 1952 the search 
for chemical agents that might influence mental and emotional states was no- 
where so intense as at the present time, that nevertheless there exist four 
papers in which the drug was administered to psychiatric patients for one or 
another reason. In one (8) of these no reference is made to the psychological 
effects since the work was carried out to evaluate certain physiological reactions 
not directly related to mental disease. Jackson Smith (9), however, did give 
iproniazid to a group of 11 patients in dosages of roughly 2 mg./kg. for a period 
of 2 to 3 weeks. His group included a variety of diagnosis and although he 
did note improvement in some of the patients (primarily the depressed ones), 
what was most urgently needed at that time were the sedative and ataractic 
drugs such as were subsequently developed. Since iproniazid did not markedly 
affect this group he concluded that the drug was ineffectual. He almost, but not 
quite, picked up the fact that it was selectively useful in depressions and with- 
drawals. In addition his dosage was double the amount we recommend and 
there were annoying side effects. We now know that at 2 or 3 weeks most patients 
have not yet begun to show a response. Incidentally, all but one of his patients 
gained weight. More positive results were achieved by Kamman et al, who, 
in a double blind study, found definite improvement in the ward behavior of a 
group of 30 patients given 1 milligram per pound for a period of 8 weeks and 
2 milligrams per pound for an additional S weeks. The authors conclude 
that aithough the medication was definitely superior to the placebos 
(in a comparable group of 30 patients) it was not as effective as a 
“total push program” administered to another 30 patients. Again in retrospect 
it is easy to see how the importance of the medication could be missed since 
the patients demanding the most attention were the noisy disturbed ones and it 
was only subsequent to the development of pharmaceuticals capable of managing 
these were obvious problems that the value became evident for drugs which would 
act selectively on the opposite type of reaction. No breakdown of diagnostic cat- 
egories is mentioned in the publication. The fact that “total push” was more 
effective is beside the point since the two treatments are not alternatives, but 
if possible should be combined. The tremendous worsening after withdrawal 
of iproniazid again showed its efficacy. 


SUBJECTS 


(a) Twenty chronic female patients were selected using as criterion the fact 
that they were withdrawn, regressed, “deteriorated,” colorless, and with flattened 
affect. The patients were observed during a baseline period, and if there were 
marked fluctuations in their behavior they were dropped from the study. Two of 
the patients who had originally appeared to meet this criterion showed some 
fluctuation in their behavioral pattern and these were then eliminated. Another 
patient as a result of the laboratory tests revealed questionable renal pathology 
and since it is known that iproniazid may lead to complications under these 
circumstances this third patient was also eliminated leaving a total of 17 to whom 
the drug was initially given. 

(b) Nine other patients seen in private practice (two by psychiatrists other 
than the present authors (10)) are also included. These patients were selected 
also on the basis of showing symptoms of withdrawal or depression. Diagnostic 
categories, age, and other characteristics are described individually along with 
the course of previous treatments under the case histories. 


SETTING 


(a) The chronic institutionalized patients were treated in the same ward of 
an 8,000-bed State hospital in which they had been residents for an extended 
period and were not transferred to the research ward. Evaluations were done 
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by the same psychiatrist (the senior author) and were based on his own clinical 
impressions plus those of the nursing and attendant staff. After 5 weeks of 
treatment, the psychiatrist was transferred to another service, but returned 
periodically to check the progress of the patients. The physician who continued 
the treatment had been in charge of this service for a number of years so that 
except for the particular medication (the iproniazid) no other factor was known 
to vary which could account for the changes observed. Since all but 6 of these 
patients had received 1 or more courses of other medications, it is unlikely 
that simply receiving a tablet, per se, could have resulted in improvement since 
this would otherwise have occurred in one of the previous courses of drug 
administration. The patients are housed in a building which contains approxi- 
mately 600 patients which is ordinarily serviced by 1"psychiatrist and the ward 
on which they were situated houses approximately 70 comparable patients. 

(b) The patients reported on in private practice were seen in an ordinary 
psychiatric office and except as noted were treated from 1 to 3 times a week for 
the customary “50-minute hour.” The author whose patients were seen was 
trained by Paul Schilder, another whose case was reported was trained by Theo- 
dore Reik, and the third psychiatrist is a member of the William Allison White 
group. All of the patients had received previous treatment including a variety 
of pharmaceuticals without satisfactory response. Four of the nine patients 
had been in treatment with their present therapists for over 1 year. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


As this was a pilot experiment no attempt was made to use double blind or 
placebo techniques. The utilization of elaborate format is pointless until there 
is some evidence that the medication is active and until dosage range has been 
determined. 

In point of fact, the acceptance of improvement as being drug related is not 
so naive as may appear on the surface since two-thirds of the group had re- 
ceived one or more courses of drug therapy with other pharmaceuticals and failed 
to show such change. Both the patients and the psychiatrist were therefore 
familiar with such techniques and there existed no greater enthusiasm as to the 
potentialities of this treatment than with numerous other medications. Since 
among the hospitalized group only well-stabilized subjects were chosen, the 
patients could truly be said to have acted as their own controls. 


DOSAGE AND DURATION 


The original plan of investigation, based on the animal experiments, called 
for the “pretreatment” of patients with iproniazid which was to be followed by 
the administration of reserpine. It was obviously first necessary to determine 
the effect of iproniazid alone since if reserpine were added before the effects of 
the first drug could be evaluated it would be impossible to determine whether 
any beneficial results were due to the iproniazid or to the combination of ipronia- 
zid and reserpine. Another group of patients of a similar type are being treated 
by relatively brief induction courses of iproniazid followed within a week by the 
addition of reserpine. ‘These results are not being presented at the present time. 
It was the original intent to use only iproniazid in the present group but, as 
seems to inevitably be the case, two of the group have been deviated insofar as 
reserpine (1 milligram TID) was added to 1 regime and a second patient had 
been on 1 milligram of reserpine and 50 milligrams of chlorpromazine TID for 
several weeks prior to starting iproniazid and was continued on this same 
regime. 

The customary dose at which side effects usually manifested themselves in 
the treatment of tuberculosis patients was over 300 mgs. a day. Ideally one 
would look for therapeutic efficacy at a dosage low enough to circumvent the 
occurrence of undesirable side reactions. We, therefore, arbitrarily took half 
of this customary dose and started all patients on 50 mgs. of iproniazid TID. 
In one of the hospitalized patients the dosage was raised to 75 mgs. TID with- 
out any side effects, but in a private patient who was given a total dosage of 
250 mgs. a day it was necessary to return to the original 150 mgs. because of 
dizziness. In another of the private patients the same feeling of dizziness 
necessitated reducing the dosage to 25 mgs. TID. After a short time on this 
dosage the patient was returned to 50 mgs. TID, but the dizziness again re- 
curred and dosage was again returned to half that amount. 

It is very strongly recommended that an adequate trial of not less than 3 
months with doses no higher than 150 mgs. a day be given before attempting any 
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increase in view of the danger of possible side effects. These, except dizziness, 
hypotension, mild constipation, delayed micturition, and delay in onset of sleep 
were not found on the dosages used here. On higher doses in tuberculous 
patients there are also reports (in order of troublesomeness and frequency) 
of twitching of lower extremities, ataxia, hyperreflexia, drowsiness, dryness of 
mouth. Also occasionally reported (on very high dosages) : peripheral neurop- 
athy, impotence, edema, palpitations, and euphoric psychoses. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE HISTORIES 


Individual case histories are grouped according to the therapeutic response. 
Unfavorable response 

1. A. H.: A 48-year-old female hospitalized for 18 years and carrying a diag- 
nosis of dementia praecox, paranoid type. She had previously received treat- 
ment with reserpine. At the end of approximately 2 months on iproniazid, 
therapy was discontinued due to misinterpretation of clinical laboratory data. 
No change had been evident at the 5-week evaluation, nor had any change become 
evident at the time of discontinuance of the drug, 

2. C. S.: A 53-year-old dementia praecox, paranoid type who has been hos- 
pitalized for 21 years and had two previous hospitalizations. Previous treat- 
ment consisted of insulin and reserpine plus phenidylate. In contrast to most 
of the patients she showed persistent loss of weight and physical disability and 
was therefore discontinued after 4 months since at no tiine had she shown any 
personality change. 

3. M. S.: A 47-year-old female with a diagnosis of psychosis with luetic 
meningoencephalitis. No change had been evident at the 5-week evaluation, 
Shortly after, the patient was transferred to the medical and surgical building 
for observation and treatment of recurrent amebic dysentery (of which she had 
had a previous episode 8 months prior). Although there is no direct evidence of 
any causative relationship between the medication and this recurrent episode 
of amebic dysentery, this relapse is tentatively conceded as an unfavorable 
response in order not to play down the possibility that iproniazid may have 
lowered the patient’s resistance to infection, which seems to be the case with 
some of the tranquilizing drugs. However, in the light of decidedly favorable 
physical response as experienced by the majority of patients under treatment, 
it is more probable that the recurrence of the dysentery was a pure coincidence 
unrelated to the drug. 

No response 

1. E. F.: A 68-year-old case of psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis who 
has been hospitalized for 12 years. She had failed to respond to ECT. When 
evaluated at the end of 5 weeks and again at the end of 44%) months she remained 
quiet, withdrawn, and deteriorated. 

2. D. P.: A 52-year-old case of psychosis with mental deficiency who has been 
hospitalized 17 years. She was unimproved with reserpine therapy. At no 
time has there been any fluctuation above or below the baseline state, with 
the patient remaining mute, unresponsive, and in need of ward care. 


Transient response 


1. A. G.: A 65-year-old lobotomized catatonic who has been hospitalized 23 
years. She has always been quiet, withdrawn, and confused although at the 
same time smiling, friendly, and attempts to be cooperative. Initially following 
therapy she became somewhat neater in appearance, her habits improved, and 
she was less resistive to medication. This improvement noted at the end of 
5» weeks was no longer present at the later evaluation. 

Some response 

1. F. S.: A 44-year-old hebephreniec who has been hospitalized for 12 years. 
She previously had ECT, insulin, and a course of reserpine. Prior to the in- 
stitution of iproniazid she was receiving 50 mgs. of chlorpromazine and 1 mg. 
of reserpine TID without improvement. This was continued. At the 5-week 
evaluation period she had shown no change but is now definitely more alert, tidy, 
responsive to questioning, coherent, and manifests more interest in herself with 
considerably less confusion, whereas formerly she wet and soiled herself, 
mumbled unintelligibly, and was idle. 

2. R. S.: A 37-year-old hebephrenic who has been hospitalized 9 years. She 
previously received ECT, insulin, reserpine, and reserpine plus phenidylate 
without improvement. At the end of the first 5 weeks, at which time she had 
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shown no change, and approximately 2 months ago, dosage was increased to 
75> mgs. TID with the concurrent addition of 1 mg. of reserpine TID. She is 
now more active and sociable, laughs, is less inhibited but there is still some 
evidence of flight of ideas and pressure of speech and there has been no major 
improvement in respect to her untidiness. 

3. E. S.: A 42-year-old catatonic who has been hospitalized 20 years. Previous 
treatment consisted of metrazol, insulin, and reserpine plus phenidylate without 
improvement. At the end of the first 5 weeks there was no evidence of change 
and she remained as she had during the baseline period—mute, quiet, with- 
drawn, and unresponsive to questions. At present she is quite loud and talkative. 
Some of her verbalizations are quite sensible. A ward attendant who has 
known her for years contrasts this with her previous reaction when “she just 
wasn’t there.” At times she is overactive and verbally abusive, with occasional 
tendency toward assaultiveness. (These present symptoms may be minimal 
revival symptoms of her former psychosis, i. e., catatonic excitation: This 
phenomena may well fall in line with Crane’s (11) psychoanalytic speculation 
of the “emergence of positive feelings from the unconscious” of a psychotic 
personality whose weakened ego defenses are unable to cope with reawakened 
stress material from both conscious and unconscious levels.) 

4. M. BE.: A 55-year-old patient carrying a diagnosis of involutional psychosis 
melancholia who has been hospitalized 20 years. She had previously received 
ECT without improvement. At this time both her appearance and disposition 
have improved. She is quieter and better behaved in contrast to her formerly 
active and noisy self. She is eating better, has gained weight, and is less pre- 
occupied with complaints about her mother-in-law than formerly. Instead of 
screaming at her visitors she shows interest and accepts them gratefully. She 
is still somewhat untidy, idle, and occasionally spits on the floor. Some im- 
provement was already evident at the end of 5 weeks. 

5. A. E.: A 72-year-old woman hospitalized for 26 years and carrying a diag- 
nosis of dementia praecox, paranoid type, imposed on mental deficiency 
(Propfschizophrenia). At the end of 5 weeks she was more alert and less with- 
drawn than her previous quiet, tense, reserve, mute, and unresponsive reactions. 
She is neater in appearance and now makes her own bed. She is also able to 
smile good naturedly when questioned. 

6. E. K.: A 42-vear-old catatonic hospitalized for 23 years. She had pre- 
viously received insuline and metrazol therapy without improvement. Following 
2 lobotomy she became more cooperative and less assaultive. Prior to Marsilid 
patient was confused and disoriented, appearing to be tense, sad, and thoughtful. 
She is now neater in appearance, takes more interest in both herself and her 
environment, and is definitely less withdrawn. She attends social affairs on 
the ward and the hospital movies, which is in marked contrast to her prior con- 
dition of customarily remaining stretched out on the floor. Although as noted 
she has been a hospital patient since 1933, there is definite evidence of some 
integration of personality and the patient’s mother has spontaneously commented 
with pleasure upon her present improvement. There was some evidence of this 
improvement as early as 5 weeks. 

7. H. H.: This 41-year-old hebephrenic has been hospitalized for 16 years. 
At the 5-week period she had shown very marked improvement and was much 
neater in appearance, oriented, took definite interest in herself and her sur- 
roundings, and was responsive to questioning. She mingles more freely with 
other patients; however, she has not retained all the improvements evidenced 
after 5 weeks of therapy. 


ippreciable response 


1. R. G.: This 42-year-old hebephrenic with low intelligence has been hospi- 
talized for 20 years. She had previously received treatment consisting of 
reserpine plus phenidylate without improvement. Prior to iproniazid she was 
persistently mute and withdrawn in contrast to her present behavior which is 
much more outgoing and responsive to ward routines. She has not only lost 
her muteness but has become quite talkative and at times even noisy. Although 
her responses to questioning are not always intelligible (she) is no longer 
destructive or a ward problem. She definitely takes more interest in her elf, 
is cleaner in her personal habits, and for the first time in a considerable period 
recently engaged in a conversation with her visitors. The improvement, which 
had been evidenced at the end of 5 weeks, has continued to increase. An 
interesting byproduct of the use of the present medication is the remarkable 
clearing up of the patient’s former rough, dry, and sealy skin which had been 
undiagnosable and unresponsive to treatment for many years. 
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2. I. H.: A 56-year-old catatonic who has been hospitalized for 19 years. 
When seen for evaluation at the end of 5 weeks a marked improvement was 
evident and there has been continuing betterment of her condition since that 
time. She is much more alert and self-assertive and in contrast to her pre- 
treatment behavior will now no longer allow herself to be pushed around by 
fellow patients. She is cooperative and responsive to questioning with a much 
better flow of speech. At times this still tends to be circumstantial but is defi- 
nitely more coherent. She has gained weight and appears cheerful and sociable 
in contrast to the former work problem which she constituted. 

3. E. S.: A 48-year-old catatonic who has been hospitalized 26 years. Pre- 
vious treatment consisted of reserpine plus phenidylate without improvement. 
Formerly she spent most of her time lying prone on the floor, but now chooses 
to sit in a chair. She is definitely more alert and aware of her surroundings. 
In the past she was extremely manneristic with compulsive clapping of her 
hands. This is much less frequent although she still attends to manneristic 
posing of her arms and head. Her eating habits are much improved and she 
has gained weight. Even at the end of 5 weeks she no longer constituted a ward 
problem and has given evidence of coherence at the time of the present evaluation 
with individual words. 

4. G. D.: A 49-year-old catatonic hospitalized for 14 years. Previous treat- 
ment consisted of reserpine plus phenidylate without improvement. In contrast 
to her former behavior she is now polite and responsive to questioning. She 
is definitely more alert and outgoing and considerably more cheerful than here- 
tofore. Instead of spitting on the floor and constituting a ward problem in 
other ways, she is much more cooperative and helps with the ward work. She 
attends socials and shows much more interest in herself, definitely functioning 
at a higher level. At the end of 5 weeks none of this improvement was evident 
but she has become progressively better since that time and of late has started 
writing sensible letters to her sister. 


SUMMARIZATION OF RESULTS IN INSTITUTIONALIZED PATIENTS 


Although 17 patients constitute a small series, in view of the persistent be- 
havior patterns prior to iproniazid and the failure to respond to other medi- 
eations, it is well worth tabularizing the results. Table I represents a sum- 
marization in terms of the groupings used in respect to the case histories. 
Because of the small number the percentage figures are certainly not to be 
accepted as definitive but are included primarily for convenience. 


TABLE I.—Response of chronic female institutionalized patients to iproniazid at 
the end of 5 months of treatment 


Types of response 


Number of Percent of 
patients patients 
Appreciable i ee 4 23 
Some response. - a 4c 7 41 
Transient - ---- 1 6 
Pos ioe oe 2 12 
Unfavorable side effects. ..............-...-- Saserndieeden 3 18 





As can be readily noted 70 percent of the patients showed at least some favor- 
able response above their baseline state, which is extremely impressive in view 
of the fact that most of the patients were withdrawn and “deteriorated” with 
a heavy weighing of hebephrenics. The three patients who are listed as “un- 
favorable” did not become worse psychologically but were discontinued because 
of side effects which may have been related to the medication. 

One obviously looks for explanations of failure to respond (as well as reasons 
for the favorable response) and it is quite conceivable that the medication is of 
use in the “functional” psychoses but not in the organic type. The three 
patients with organic psychoses failed to show improvement and if these are 
eliminated from the series the results are as presented in table 2. 
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TABLE IIl.—Response of chronic female institutionalized patients with functional 
psychoses to iproniazid 





Types of response Number of Percent of 
patients patients 
Appreciable_ -_-- 4 29 
Some response --- - : 7 | 50 
ENING. eis tri case onthe de ae Dad oss anager aanneae 1 7 


None_. 


0 
Unfavorable side effects (dropped) 


tN 
not 
_ 


If the functional cases are therefore considered separately, 86 percent show 
improvement. Since a number of the patients did not show any improvement 
at the 5-week evaluation but subsequently showed appreciable response, it is 
worth pointing out that the patients who were dropped from treatment because 
of side effects did not receive treatment for the same length of time as the others. 
While it is true that they had not shown psychological improvement up to the 
time that the undesired side effects occurred, in view of the response of some 
of the other patients it is certainly conceivable that with continued treatment 
of the same duration as the others a response could have occurred. If one, 
therefore, includes only the functional psychoses who received the full 5 months 
of treatment, it is obvious that all of the patients so treated showed some degree 
of favorable response to iproniazid. 


DISCUSSION 


At the 5-week evaluation period 47 percent of the patients showed improve- 
ment. At the 5-month survey a minimum of 70 percent of the patients had 
shown measurable response. If organic cases are eliminated, the response is 
86 percent favorable. It is obviously impossible to predict whether continued 
treatment will bring with it continuing improvement although the trend seems 
to be in that direction. How far and how long the patients will continue to get 
progressively better can only be answered by continuation of the medication. 

The other series presently underway will help to answer the question of 
whether the addition of reserpine is an even more potent combination than 
iproniazid alone. The one patient in the present group to whose regime reser- 
pine was added did show such improvement but simultaneously her dosage of 
iproniazid was increased so no clear impression can be gained. The other 
patient who was on combined reserpine-chlorpromazine therapy prior to ipro- 
niazid also showed improvement which raises the question of whether ipro- 
niazid acts synergistically or potentiates the ataractic drugs. 

It is cautioned again that the present study constitutes a small pilot project 
but in view of the response of a group of patients previously unresponsive to 
treatment and particularly considering that they are representative of a group 
which, by and large, have been little affected by the presently available atarac- 
tic drugs, it is felt that attention should be directed to the possible use of 
iproniazid in the treatment of such conditions, either alone or in combination 
with other agents. The addition of benzedrine sulfate, as suggested by H. 
Spiegel, leads to much more rapid response even when benzedrine alone has 
failed; the addition of 1.0 milligram reserpine if no response is obtained in 4 
to 6 weeks; and the combination with the phenothiazine derivatives all offer 
promising leads which are presently being tested with good preliminary results. 

The successful use in a limited number of private patients presents highly 
suggestive evidence that the medication may also be of use in the treatment of 
ambulatory psychiatric patients. A typical example is the case of a 24-year- 
old male who was quite variable about his subjective changes. He states that 
prior to treatment he felt like 60 and now feels like 15. He commented that not 
only does he no longer become depressed but that “I don’t want to get depressed 
any more and can’t even when I try.” He states that it is much “easier to be 
happy” and that he is getting much more enjoyment out of life, “getting a 
zest out of things such as even drinking coffee or breathing fresh air.” Ipro- 
niazid may also be of value in favorably influencing the course of individuals 
suffering from mild withdrawal or depressive symptoms who are not sick 
enough to require treatment by a psychiatrist. Those characterized by inade- 
quate psychic energy, including the elderly patient who has lost his “lust for 
life’ may also be suitable subjects for such treatment. 


91359—57——_88 
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In contrast to most of the drugs found useful in the treatment of psychiatric 
patients we know in advance a fair amount about the pharmacological activity 
of iproniazid. The fact that it is an amine oxidase inhibitor immediately sug- 
gests the desirability of testing other pharmaceuticals with this same type of 
activity. This is particularly true for those like iproniazid, showing selective 
concentration in the spinal fluid. The existence of more potent amine oxidase 
inhibitors will allow us to determine whether it is this specific activity which 
is involved with the favorable therapeute response or whether it is a different 
and more obscure action of some part of the iproniazid structure. The action 
of a new type of agent such as iproniazid helps to clarify some of the present 
speculations as to the mode of action of both ataractics and psychic energizers. 
We (12) have presented our theoretical considerations for the reactions asso- 
ciated with the change observed in patients receiving iproniazid in a previous 
report. 

SUMMARY 


1. Our preliminary clinical experience with iproniazid leads us to believe that 
it is effective in depressed, deteriorated, and regressed patients. 

2. The dosage must be individualized in order to obtain maximum therapeutic 
response and minimum of side effects : however, we have found a dose of 50 mili- 
grams TID to be highly effective. 

3. Iproniazid must be used with caution since it may produce neurological 
and/or psychological changes if administered in high dosages for a long term. 

4. The preliminary results warrant continued clinical trials in the type of pa- 
tients we have discussed as well as other psychiatric disorders in order to find its 
proper place in psychiatric therapy. 

5. Our results with combination therapy have not been evaluated at this time 
but will be reported in the near future. 

6. Whatever the mechanism of iproniazid may be, it would appear as though— 
with it—a new pharmacological approach is now available for adjunctive therapy 
in psychiatry. 

Senator Hinu. Is there anything you want to add, Mr. Gorman ? 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir—just to thank the committee very, very much 
for its indulgence. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you gentlemen for, as I say, this 
exceptionally fine testimony you have brought us this morning. 

The committee will stand in recess now until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
when we will have Dr. Farber, whom we well know, from Boston, who 
has done so much work on leukemia, and Dr. Ravdin of the University 
of Pennsylvania. You will recall that he is the surgeon who operated 
on President Eisenhower. ‘They will testify as soon as we reconvene 
at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m., this date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 2 P. M., THURSDAY, May 9, 1957 
CANCER ProGRaAM 


STATEMENTS OF DR. SIDNEY FARBER, SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR AND 
PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL AT THE 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY, MEMBER, NATIONAL ADVISORY 
CANCER COUNCIL; DR. ISIDOR S. RAVDIN, PROFESSOR OF SUR- 
GERY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
CHIEF SURGEON, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS; AND MEFFORD RUNYON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are very fortunate to have with us today Dr. Sid- 
ney Farber of the National Advisory Cancer Council, Dr. Isidor S. 
Ravdin, chairman of the board of regents of the American College of 
Surgeons and Mr. Metford Runyon, executive vice president of the 
American Cancer Society. 


Have you gentlemen decided which one will testify first? 
Dr. Farser. Dr. Ravdin will testify first, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, we will place your prepared statement in 
the record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. I. S. RAvVDIN 


Jobn Rhea Barton, professor of surgery, school of medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania: surgeon in chief, hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Clinical Panel Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center, 
member, National Advisory Cancer Council, chairman of the board of regents 
of the American College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a surgeon and operate on many patients 
with malignant disease. In spite of all the advances in the therapy of malig- 
nant diseases, the percentage of cures of the major malignant lesions is now 
small, not exceeding 30 percent of these lesions. Three, 5, and even 10-year 
survivals have increased, but cures in the true sense are the exception rather 
than the rule. The initial enthusiasm at what might be expected as a result of 
extension of the present operative effort has slowly given way to skepticism 
regarding any further appreciable gain which may be expected from surgery or 
X-ray alone. The goal of all cancer therapy must be to cure cancer. The 
evidence now available has made it reasonably clear that while cancer confined 
to the organ of origin may be cured by operation, cancer which has extended 
beyond this point is difficult to eradicate. 

While surgery and radiation are still the best methods of therapy for a 
variety of human malignant lesions, the experience of the last 25 years during 
which both of these methods have had ample opportunity to find extensive 
application, has demonstrated that while both of these methods have resulted in 
the: prolongation of life of many individuals with malignant disease and the 
cure of a considerable number of others, neither of these methods, or both of 


them together, has proven to be sufficiently good to still the search for better 
methods of therapy. 
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I must admit that in the great majority of the major common malignant 
lesions in which spread of the cancer has taken place, we find an incidence of 
diminishing patient survival over periods of time. It is because of this fact that 
those of us who have looked forward to an improvement in the number of cures 
are looking carefully into new methods of therapy. 

My interest in the chemotherapy of malignant diseases stems from the fact 
that there is evidence that a wide variety of chemical agents, now available, 
retard the growth of malignant experimental tumors in animals, and in certain 
instances lead to the complete disappearance of these tumors. These agents act 
at different places in the rapidly growing malignant cells. We must determine 
whether similar agents can be helpful in human cancer. 

It has been said that it is not rational to utilize this type of approach to the 
problem; that we must know the real cause of cancer first. I call to your 
attention that the history of medicine is replete with instances of the control 
of diseases by various agents before we actually knew how these agents acted. 
Thjs was true for the sulfonamides, and for the antibiotics. Many of the latter 
agents have been available for more than a decade and have cured an untold 
number of our people who previously would have died, or have been permanent 
cripples, but it has only been in the last year that we have really known how 
they have acted. 

A wide variety of synthetic chemical agents as well as those formed in the 
body as a result of biological processes have been demonstrated to have anti- 
eancer activity for experimental tumors, and at times for those naturally oc- 
curring in man. 

Cancer chemotherapy has received a new birth since the formation of the 
Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee and the Cancer Chemotherapy Na- 
tional Service Center. New groups of scientists are becoming interested in 
cancer research. Chemists, pharmacologists, screeners, and clinicians have 
joined forces. New compounds are being made for testing. The chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries for the first time in our history are cooperating in 
this program. 

An untold number of compounds will soon be available which have been 
screened against experimental cancers and for pharmacologic action both in 
animals and man. Every precaution is being taken to obtain the maximum 
information on these agents in a purely objective, unbiased manner. The final 
selection of agents for trial in man is being made after the most careful study. 

Not only are these agents being used in certain advanced cancers for which 
no further traditional therapy is available, but we have underway an extensive 
program in which certain of these agents of known usefulness are being used 
as adjuvants to surgery and X-ray at the time of the original operation. There 
are high hopes that this program will further improve the end results of the 
traditional methods of therapy. 

Considerable progress has been made in this field. Certain hormones are 
effectual in prolonging the life of patients with breast cancer which has become 
widespread. The male hormone, testosterone, is helpful in controlling prostatic 
cancer. Other chemical agents are proving useful in certain of the acute leu- 
kemias in children and still others in the chronic leukemias in the adult. 

To the original panels of chemistry, screening, pharmacology, and clinical 
trial has been added during the last year a panel on endocrinology for the hor- 
mones are also chemical agents and certain of them are of known usefulness in 
the control of certain malignant tumors. 

It has taken time to weld this group of scientists of diverse backgrounds of 
training and interest into a hard core of workers with a single purpose. From 
such a union of effort new knowledge is already coming. In the individual and 
group efforts now underway we are exploring more actively and relaistiecally the 
part that chemotherapy can play in the successful treatment of cancer. And 
while all this is going forward, many other scientists are intensively investi- 
gating other aspects of this baffling problem of abnormal cell growth. The 
future is full of promise. 

The funds which the Congress made available, especially during the past 2 
years, has made possible a broader attack on the problems related to cancer 
than ever before. 

The budget funds requested by the National Cancer Institute for fiscal year 
1958 have been very carefully scrutinized by members of the National Advisory 
Cancer Council, acting as private citizens. Worthy research now going on 
must continue to be supported. The appropriation for fiscal 1957 has stimulated 
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many research workers of demonstrated competence to enter this important 
field. There is always a lag period in preparing the material necessary by 
these investigators for grant requests. The mere fact that ample funds are 
available to meet present requests should by no means be taken as an indica- 
tion that the present budget provides adequate money to meet next year’s 
necessities. The new research requirements opened up by this program in terms 
of funds will considerably exceed those now available. While the Council is 
in agreement that the present direct research operations at the National 
Cancer Institute be held at approximately the present level, the Council is 
conscious of its obligations to the many scientists who are entering the im- 
portant area of cancer research that their work not come to an end because 
of an inadequacy of budgeted funds. 

It is important, too, to provide funds for direct contracts with industry. We 
need new agents and we need new and old ones of demonstrated purity. Many 
of the antibiotic beers are now known to have anticancer activity. We must 
obtain from the most potent of these beers the active anticancer agent. Such 
activities cannot be carried on through the mechanism of research grants; they 
can go forward actively only by direct contracts with the industry. 

Additional funds are required to assure the extension of present facilities for 
the growth of inbred strains of mice. The presently available facilities are 
totally inadequate to meet even current requirements. 

Funds are required in addition to those provided by the Congress for fiscal 
1957 to encourage the investigators now intensively working in this field, and 
those who are prepared to enter it. These many research workers must know 
that funds will be available to support their research needs. 

Additional funds are required for training grants so as to encourage young 
men to become engaged in the basic research related to cancer and for others 
who will concern themselves with the clinical aspects of cancer. 

Funds are required to accelerate the pace of the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center and the individual, and cooperative research groups 
now engaged in the intensive search for new agents of demonstrated activity, 
of proven purity, of low toxicity, for use in man suffering from a wide variety 
of malignant lesions. 

The Congress has on several occasions previously demonstrated its interest 
in this remarkable program. It did this in 1957 when it provided for a sub- 
stantial increase in funds for the chemotherapy program. That approximately 
$5 million of funds appropriated for 1957 have not been expended is evidence 
that the high standards demanded for research have not been lowered. The 
restriction of funds at this time will lead to the circumstance that perhaps 
even on-going research may not receive continued support and new research will 
“wither on the vine.” 

I would be remiss in my duty as an individual who has spent his professional 
life in a university were I not to point out that while all of these things are being 
considered by you that you also give serious consideration to increasing the 
overhead to institutions in which this research is being done. The present 
overhead figure is unrealistic and if continued will bring about a serious crisis 
in our institutions of higher education and research. Such increase in overhead 
as you may direct should, however, not be made at the expense of funds for the 
primary research. A more realistic approach to this problem is of tremendous 
importance. 

In order to conserve time I want you gentlemen to know that I have read 
Dr. Farber’s and Dr. Weaver’s statements which are more specifically related 
to the amount of the funds required and I am in agreement with their recom- 
mendations. 

AS a surgeon, as an investigator, and as a member of the National Advisory 
Council I can only urge you to provide the funds necessary for these activities. 
American scientists are dedicating themselves to finding solutions to the prob- 
lems of the causes and cure of these devastating diseases. If they are to succeed 
they need your help. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Will you proceed, please, Doctor ? 

Dr. Ravptn. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
come before your committee and make a statement regarding the 
cancer program and certain specific aspects of the cancer chemother- 
apy program. 
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Senator Hix. Dr. Ravdin, I thought maybe in your statement you 
might tell of your present position, but I want to emphasize the fact 
that you are a professor of surgery at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the oldest medical school in the United States, and you are chief sur- 
geon of the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, and you are also 
chairman of the board of regents of the American College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Ravprn. I am also Chairman of the Clinical “Panel, Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Service Center. 


QUESTION OF FURTHER ADVANCES IN CANCER FROM SURGERY AND X-RAY 


Mr. Chairman, as you say, I am a surgeon, and I operate on many 
patients with malignant disease. In spite of all the advances in the 
therapy of malignant diseases, the percentage of cures of the major 
malignant lesions is now small, not exc eeding 30 percent. Three, five, 
and even ten-year survivals have increased, but cures in the true sense 
are the exception rather than the rule. The initial enthusiasm at what 
might be expected as a result of the extension of the present operative 
effort has slowly given way to skepticism regarding any further ap- 
preciable gain which may be expected from surgery or from X-ray 
alone. The goal of all cancer therapy must be to cure cancer. The 
evidence now available has made it reasonably clear that, while cancer 

confined to the organ in which it originates may be cured by opera- 
tion, cancer which has extended beyond this point is difficult to erradi- 
cate. 
NEED FOR BETTER METHODS OF THERAPY 


While surgery and radiation are still the best methods of therapy 
for a variety of malignant human lesions, the experience of the last 
25 years, during which both of these agents available have had ample 
opportunity to find extensive application, has demonstrated that, while 
both methods have resulted in the prolongation of life of many indi- 
viduals with malignant disease and the cure of a considerable number 
of others, neither of these methods, nor both of them together, have 
proven to be sufficiently good to still the search for better methods of 
therapy. 

I must admit that, in the great majority of the major common ma- 
lignant lesions in which spread of the cancer has taken place, in these 
instances we find an incidence of diminishing survival over periods 
of time. It is because of this fact that those of us who havé looked 
forward to an improvement in the number of cures are looking care- 
fully into new methods of treatment. 


CHEMOTHERAPY OF MALIGNANCY 


My interest in the chemotherapy of malignant diseases stems from 
the fact that there is evidence that a wide variety of chemical agents 
now available retard the growth of malignant experimental tumors in 
animals, and in certain instances lead to the complete disappearance of 
these tumors. These agents act at different places in the rapidly 
growing malignant cells. We must determine whether similar agents 
can be helpful i in human cancer. 

It has been said that this is not a rational approach to utilize and 
to apply to the problem; that we must know the real cause of cancer 
first. I call your attention to the fact that the history of medicine is 
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replete with many instances of the control of serious diseases before 
we have actually known how the agents work that are used in the cure. 

For instance, although we have had insulin now for a period of 
over 30 years, during which time it has helped innumerable people 
with diabetes, there has been a considerable period during heap 
we did not know how insulin acted. This has been true, as far a 
sulfonamides and the antibiotics. Many of the antibiotics the 
been available for a decade and have cured an untold number of our 
people who previously would have died or who would have been 
permanently crippled, but it has only been in the last year that we 
have really known how the antibiotics have acted. A wide variety 
of synthetic chemical agents, as well as those formed in the body as 
a result of biological processes, have been demonstrated to have anti- 
cancer activity for experimental tumors and occasionally for those 
naturally occurring in man. 


IMPETUS OF FORMATION OF NATIONAL COMMITTER 


Cancer chemotherapy has received a new birth since the formation 
of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee and the Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Service Center in the added support which the 
Congress has given these groups. New groups of scientists are be- 
coming interested in cancer research. Chemists, pharmacologists, 
screeners, and clinicians have joined forces, and I might ..y they have 
joined forces in a way in which they have never previously joined 
forces. 

New compounds are being made for testing. The chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries, for the first time in our history, are co- 
operating in this program. 


SCREENING PROGRAM 


An untold number of compounds will soon be available which have 
been screened against experimental cancers and for pharmacologic 
action in animals and man. Every precaution is being taken to obtain 
the maximum information on these agents in a purely objective, un- 
biased manner. The final selection of agents for trial in man with 
serious malignancy is being made by a most careful study by more 
than 100 groups ¢ ooper ating in this current effort. These groups are 
working together without asking priority of one school over another, 
and they have joined forces, which is an unusual circumstance. 

Senator Hux. In other words, Doctor, you feel that we have real 
teamwork. 

Dr. Ravptn. This is the greatest team play, Senator, that we have 
ever had. 

VALUE OF CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC AGENTS 


Not only are these agents being used in certain advanced cancers 
for which no further traditional therapy is available, but we have 
underway an extensive program in which certain of these agents of 
known usefulness in man are being used as adjuvants to surgery 
and X-ray at the time of the original treatment, and, while certain 
of these agents are not powerful enough to kill massive deposits of 
cancerous tissues, we are very hopeful that minor spreads which 
exist at the time of operation may be taken care of by these agents 
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working on smaller deposits of malignant tissue. That is why it is 
called an adjuvant to surgery. 

There are high hopes “that this program will further improve the 
end results of the traditional methods of treatment. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


To the original panels of chemistry, screening, pharmacology, and 
clinical trial, which Dr. Farber will talk about, has been added dur- 
ing the last year a panel on endocrinology, for the hormones are 
also chemical agents and certain of them are of known usefulness in 
the control of certain malignant tumors, such as tumors of the breast 
and of the prostate. 

ORGANIZATION OF WORKERS 


It has taken time to weld this group of scientists of diverse back- 
grounds of training and interest into a hard core of workers with a 
single purpose. From such a union of effort new knowledge is sure 
to come. In the individual and group efforts now underway we are 
exploring more actively and realistically the part that chemotherapy 

can play in the successful treatment of cancer. And while all this is 
going forward many other scientists are intensively investigating 
other aspects of this baflling problem of abnormal cell growth. The 
future, I believe, is full of promise. 


NATIONAL CANCER COUNCIL SURVEYED REQUESTS 


The budget funds requested by the National Cancer Institute for 
fiscal year "1958 have been very carefully scrutinized by members of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council. Worthy research now going 
on must continue to be supported. Failure to support it would dis- 
courage other workers coming into this real effort. 

The appropriation for fiscal 1957 has stimulated many research 
workers of demonstrated competence to enter this important field. 
There is always, gentlemen, a lag period in preparing the material 
necessary by these investigators for grant requests. The mere fact 
that ample funds are available to meet present requests and that cer- 

tain funds have not been expended should by no means be taken as 

an indication that the present budget provides adequate money to 
meet next year’s necessities. The new research requirements opened 
up by this program in terms of funds will considerably exceed those 
now available. 


COST PER PATIENT OF CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC STUDY 


I wish merely to call to your attention the fact that a additional 
powerfully acting chemother: apeutic agents become available for ex- 
tensive clinical trial in man, in many institutions, in aules to be sure 
of these end results it will cost $12,000 a patient per year to keep a 
patient in for study. One cannot give these agents 1 day and let the 
patient home another because they have far ‘acting effects and the 
patients must be under constant study during the period of time the 
period of time that these agents work. 

While the National Advisory Cancer Council is in agreement that 
the present direct research operations at the National Cancer Institute 
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be held at approximately the present level, the Council is conscious 
of its obligations to the many scientists who are entering the important 
area of cancer research that their work not come to an end because of 
an inadequacy of budgeted funds. 

The new research requirements opened up by this year’s appropria- 
tion in terms of funds will considerably exceed those now available. 


CONTRACTS WITH INDUSTRY 


It is important, too, to provide funds for direct contracts with in- 
dustry. We need new agents and we need new and old ones of demon- 
strated purity. It must be recognize that before these agents can be 
used in man and by many groups that the agents must be of known 
purity so that eac h cooperating group has exactly the same agent that 
they are using on patients. 

Many of the antibiotic beers are now known to have anticancer 
activity. We must obtain from the most potent of these beers the 
active anticancer agent. This is a costly procedure. Such activities 
cannot be carried on through the mechanism of research grants. In- 
dustry is not going to go into this on the basis that we must have them 
go into this unless they are assured of some continuing support. How 
does industry know what the cost of this will be? 


NEED FOR MECHANISM FOR CONTRACT GRANTS 


I call your attention to the fact that some mechanism for contract 
grants must be set up similar to those set up by the Department of De- 
fense, by the Atomic Energy Commission and by other agencies which 

‘an draw direct contract work. The mechanism of the study section 
grant procedures of the National Cancer Institute and the National 
Institutes of Health do not make this sort of thing possible. 

Additional funds are required to assure the extension of present 
facilities for the growth of inbred strains of mice. The presently 
available facilities are totally inadequate to meet even current re- 
quirements, and we must have certain types of mice raised under the 
very best conditions in which certain experimental tumors can be 
transplanted in these mice so that these agents can first be used on these 
animals before they are used in man. 

Funds are required in addition to those provided by the Congress 
for fiscal 1957 to encourage the investigators now intensively working 
in this field, and those who are now prepared to enter it. This lag 
period is an inevitable consequence of the provision of the last Con- 
gress in providing these funds. 

These many research workers must know that funds will be avail- 
able to support their research needs. 

Funds are required to accelerate the pace of the Cancer Chemo- 
therapy National Service Center and the individual and the coopers 
tive research groups now engaged in the intensive search for new 
agents of demonstrated activity of proven purity, of low toxicity, for 
use in man suffering from a wide variety of malignant tumors. 


INTEREST OF CONGRESS IN PROGRAM 


The Congress has on several occasions previously demonstrated its 
interest in this remarkable program. It did this in 1957 when it pro- 
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vided for a substantial increase in funds for the chemotherapy pro- 
gram. That approximately $5 million of the funds appropriated for 
1957 may not have been expended is evidence that the high standards 
demanded by the study sections and the National Advisory Cancer 
Council have in no way been lowered. 

The restriction of funds at this time will lead to the circumstance 
that perhaps that which has already been approved will not receive 
continued support, and it is my opinion that it will not receive con- 
tinued support if the proposed budget is the one passed by the Con- 
gress, and certainly a great deal of new research which has been 
stimulated will “wither on the vine.” 


INTEREST OF PROMINENT SCIENTISTS 


I call your attention to such distinguished scientists as Dr. Wendell 
Stanley, a Nobel prizewinner. He was the first man to give the 
identity of the tobacco virus. He has turned his efforts to the cancer 

rogram at Berkeley, Calif., to see whether or not viruses are responsi- 

le for human cancer as they are for certain experimental cancers. 
Dr. Stanley would not do this unless he could look forward to the 
continued support of his workers whose experimental efforts are now 
being diverted into a new field. 


NEED FOR “VENTURE” MONEY 


We do need, in my opinion, and I hope Dr. Farber will touch on 
this, a large sum of money. I am not prepared to make a statement 
as to how ‘large it should be, but it should be a sum of money which 
can be looked upon as venture money which can be used rapidly to 
implement contracts with industry when breakthroughs are made, 
and venture money, too, which can be used rapidly to permit indi- 
viduals to expand a program once something of definite usefulness 
seems to be available. 

That should be money not budgeted for a year, Senator. I think 
it ought to be a sum of money that 1s available for these purposes until 
it is expended, similar to the venture money that the American Cancer 
Society makes available for certain institutions. 


INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON INDIREOT COSTS 


Finally, Senator Hill, I would be remiss in my duty as an indi- 
vidual who has spent his professional life in a university were I not 
to point out that while all of these things are being considered by 
you, that you also give serious consideration to increasing the over- 
head to institutions in which this research is being done. The present 
overhead figure is a completely unrealistic figure and if continued 
will bring ¢ about a serious crisis in our institutions of higher education 
and research. Every time a research fund is granted an institution, 
the institution must put up matching funds for this to go on, and the 
15 percent now given as overhead is a completely unrealistic figure. 
Such increase in overhead as you may direct should, however, not be 
made at the expense of funds for the primary research. 

I propose that the overhead should be increased with no reduction 
in existing research funds. To reduce existing research funds would 
seriously damage the program, for individuals now in the middle 
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of their work would have their research stopped because of the un- 
availability of funds. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, could I ask of the doctor: What do 
you recommend ? 

Dr. Ravptn. I would recommend a minimum of 25 percent. I have 
lived in a university. I have been a vice president of a university. 
I know what the costs are Senator, to do these things. 

Senator Tuyr. What are some of the specific 2 Ter and 
facilities that are needed under this 15, or as you recommend, 25 per- 
cent? Ithink it would help us if you were able to list them just briefly, 
because then we could refer to it and say, “Well here is what the 
doctor said.” We are going to be in conference on this question with 
the House and those conferences are not easy. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. In that connection, Senator, | wonder if he would 
like to make a little statement now and supplement it with perhaps a 
more carefully prepared statement that he might send us for the 
record, because we are going to have to meet this situation, as you so 
well said, Senator. 

Dr. Ravprtn. There are a variety of things I might call to your 
attention. Dr. Harold Diehl, the dean of Minnesota, is sitting over 
there. If we gave a grant to Minnesota he would have to find the 
space in his institution. He has to provide heat, light, water, and 
all the other services necessary for the research workers to carry 
on their projects. 

NEEDS IN MINNESOTA 


Senator Tir. The dean and myself last fall and the year before 
went around and took a look at some of those needed facilities. That 
is the reason I wanted you to stipulate it, because I had the good for- 
tune of going out to the University of Minnesota and being informed 
by Dean Diehl as to just exactly what the needs were if you were 
going to conduct a real research program. I want the record to re- 
flect that because my ability would not be as good in conference on 
that: question as yours would be in the testimony that you give. 

Dr. Ravprn. That is right, sir, and you need an animal house to 
keep the animals. We very rarely give money for that. This is a 
costly thing. The animal “housekeepers, the administration of the 
funds by the universities themselves are very costly. 

Senator Tuyr. And some of the equipment. that is constantly in 
need, of which oftentimes your own research men become the mechani- 

cal engineers that contrive or design in order to have the necessary 
equine made. Is that not about the truth of it? 

Dr. Ravptn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuy. I have seen electrical motors operating various types 
of equipment or instruments that are used in scientific research and 
the scientists themselves have designed them. All of that takes 
money. 

Dr. Ravprn. It certainly does. 

Senator Ture. That is what you now visualize as this 15 percent 
that is written into the language of the present. legislation before 
us. That is, this restriction would be imposed on each research activ- 
ity. 
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NO CUT IN PRESENT FUNDS TO RAISE LIMITATION 


Dr. Ravptrn. Yes. I would hope that the present 15 percent would 
go up to a minimum of 25 percent, but that this increase in funds for 
overhead would not be carried out. as it is proposed at the expense of 
current research funds. That would be disastrous. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, to develop this with a sense of 
consistency, if this committee chose to raise the figure from 15 to 25 
percent it would have to add the difference in dollars on the total 
appropriation. Otherwise, we would be, in fact, curtailing research. 

Dr. Ravpry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. You would have to do both. 

Dr. Ravptxn. You would have to increase the overhead and increase 
the funds available to pay that overhead. 

Senator Pasrore. Otherwise, we would be curtailing the whole pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Ravprn. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Otherwise, you would be reducing, cutting down on 
your research program. 

Dr. Ravptn. That is correct. 

As a surgeon, my professional career as a surgeon, and as an investi- 
gator and as a member of the National Advisor y Council I can only 
urge that you listen to the message that the elder statesman of cancer 
in this country, Dr. Sidney Farber, is going to bring you, and I hope 
that you will provide the funds which are so necessary for carrying on 
these activities. 

I am sure, Senator, with your heritage in medicine, that you know 
that American scientists are dedicating themselves to finding solutions 
to the problems of the causes and cures of these devastating diseases, 
and if they dedicate their lives the Government must put up the funds 
to make this possible. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Ravdin, we certainly appreciate your very excel- 
lent statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SIDNEY FARBER ON CANCER 


Suppose we hear from Dr. Farber, and after Dr. Farber’s testimony 
we will address some qeustions to both Dr. Farber and Dr. Ravdin. We 
will also be glad to have any statement that Mr. Runyon may see fit 
to make. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very happy to have 
this privilege of coming before you once more. It has been a great 
pleasure to present testimony before Senator Hill and Senator Thye. 
This is my first opportunity to present testimony before Senator 
Pastore. 

Iam appearing as a private citizen in support of a budget which we 
eall the citizen’s budget, and which we will talk about a little later 
As a private citizen I speak with deep interest in the field of cancer 
on the basis of active participation in research and in cancer and in 
participation in responsibility for the care of patient with widespread 
or incurable cancer. 
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MEMBERS OF NATIONAL CANCER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


I am happy to have this opportunity to appear with my friend, Mr. 
Runyon, and my distinguished colleague, Dr. Ravdin. Dr. Ravdin 
and I are both members of the National Advisory Cancer Council. We 
have in this room at the present moment three members of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council; we are happy to have Mrs. Mary Lasker 
with us today. 

Senator Hint. May I ask Mrs. Lasker to please have a seat at the 
table. It isa pleasure to have you with us, Mrs. Lasker. 

We have with us another very distinguished guest and a great close 
friend of Senator Thye, a gentleman for whom I have a very deep 
appreciation. That is Dr. Diehl, of the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Diehl, we are certainly very glad to have you here. 

It is my thought that after we finish the testimony on cancer with 
our distinguished witnesses here, we will be happy to have a word 
from you, on this question of overhead, as the dean of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Dr. Drent. I will be glad to. I did not come to make any state- 
ment. I came to listen. 

Senator Hinn. Dr. Farber, you may proceed. 

Dr. Farner. Mr. Chairman, although we have been appearing here 
year after year in behalf of the cancer program, may we state that 
we have spoken strongly in favor of the support of the programs 
of the National Institutes of Health as a whole. To a certain degree 
the differentiation between and among the institutions is categorically 
basic. When one field becomes of age it is basic to progress in other 
fields. 

NONCATEGORICAL RESEARCH GRANTS 


There is one area I would like to speak about before going into 
cancer. That is the so-called noncategorical research grants. This is 
the orphan group of areas which have no direct relation to cancer 
or to heart disease, neurological disease and the other categorical 
areas. This area of nonecategorical research has tremendous im- 
portance. 

This may be regarded as synonymous with basic research which 
loes not fall conveniently within any one of the categorical institutes, 
such as cancer, heart disease, and so forth. As you know, research 
of this nature may supply the breakthrough into any one of the sev- 
eral categories with which we are concerned. Furthermore, such 
research must be conducted on its own merits for its own sake. This 
includes research in the fields of physiology, pharmacology, pathol- 
ogy, dermatology, and so forth. 

For this reason may I respectfully call your attention to the need 
for a greater sum, as I have ascertained from my own investigations. 
In fiscal 1957 the sum appropriated was approximately $9.5 million 
for grants in the noncategorical research area. I would like to urge 
that for fiscal 1958 the appropriation for noncategorical research be 
increased to $12 million. 

This expenditure would not only be a wise one, but the return will 
be felt throughout the entire structure of medical research. 
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NONCATEGORICAL TRAINING GRANTS 


May I take this opportunity to call attention, too, to a great need in 
the field of training grants¢ These have been of enormous value in 
increasing research potenti: il in all of the categorical areas. Unfor- 
tunately, there have been only very restricted resources for the training 
of scientists in pharmacology, physiology, and pathology, and other 
basic fields of medical science without direct reference to cancer, heart 
disease, neurological disorders and blindness, and other specific cate- 
gories. Last year the sum of one-half million dollars labeled experi- 
mental training grants proved to serve a great need. 

My investigation has led me to the conclusion that if this sum were 
increased to a total of $3.5 million for noncategorical training grants 
in the basic sciences, not only would science itself be served well, but 
these trained people could then, as they developed, select cancer, heart 
disease, or any other categories. Such an appropriation increase to 
$344 million for training grants in noncategorical areas would, there- 
fore, give the opportunity for training to scientists who, because of 
lack of knowledge of the attraction of any one specific area, might 
not enter this kind of medical research. 


CITIZEN’S RECOMMENDATION 


It was my privilege to appear before you a year ago in support of 
a citizen’s recommendation for the National Cancer Institute which 
zlmost doubled the fiseal 1956 appropriation. A promise was given 
to you that no money would be expended unwisely merely because of 
the greater appropriation available; that the criteria governing the 
choice of grant applications for support would be stricter than ever 
before. In support of what my colleague, Dr. Ravdin, just told you, 
I am happy to inform you that such has been the case. Greater num- 
bers of applications were turned down than ever before. The study 
sections and councils, composed of experts in the several fields of 
science and medicine, people of high integrity, have carried out their 
function of recommending to the Surgeon General only the payment 
of those requests which would meet the strict scrutiny and highest 
standards of these advisory bodies. 

I want to pay tribute to Senator Lister Hill and his committee, and 
to Congressman John Fogarty and his committee for their statesman- 
like and cours aera se move a year ago in recommending an increase in 
the budget for the National Institutes as a whole, of approximately 
$80 million, the bulk of which was allocated to the country as a whole 
and not merely for increase in the budget of the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda in research carried out there. 

May I say that the misgivings of those who had less knowledge of the 
potential of the country, or less faith in the ability of investigators to 
accept a challenge, have been dispelled. In the case of the ‘National 
Cancer Institute, by the time of the June meeting, at the end of June 
1957, of the C ‘ouncil, the entire President’s budget for fiscal 1958 will 
have been fully committed, with at least $3 million of requests for 
clinical research coming in, with no money to cover them unless there 
is an increased appropr iation. 
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SPENDING UNDER APPROPRIATION GRANTS 


May I show you at this moment a chart which was prepared by 
experts in the National Cancer Institute at my request. I would cor- 
rect an error in the years. If you will look at the dark heavy line, 
you will see the increase from fiscal 1956 of some $26 million up to 
fiscal 1957, last year, of $48.4 million. There was a cutback, artifi- 
cially in great part, to $44 million, which is approximately what will 
have been spent by the end of fiscal 1957. It takes some period of 
months for money which has been appropriated to be used, and the 
12-month year, to scientists, actually becomes a 6-month year. After 
you appropriate your money and the amount is known in July, it 
takes doctors and scientists throughout the country some 6 months to 
become aware of this, to make their plans, to prepare their applica 
tions and put them into action, so they may be studied by sdFieors 
bodies and the Cancer Council. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the full amount appropriated last year could not be expended wisely 
within the 12-month period. But, if you look at the dotted line exten- 
sion, you will see that the impetus started by last year’s increased 
appropriation will now bring in good requests that will amount to 
$70 million this coming year. This is on the basis of years of past 
experience, and I think this explanation must be kept in mind, particu- 
larly when those who are not informed on the subject suggest that 
there was too much of an appropriation last year. 

What we stated last year was that we wanted to get on a firm basis 
of reality in the appropriation for the various Institutes of Health, 
and, on the basis of this realistic level, then build year by year as plan- 
ning matured and new directions of research were discovered. 

I think it will be seen indeed if we were to remain at the same level 
we would not only lose the splendid impetus initiated last year by 
your courageous move in making this great increase in the appropria- 
tion, but we would have to deny research workers throughout the 
countr y support for good research, research that is badly needed and 
that all of us want to see come into effect. 

Senator Hitt. We will put this chart in the record. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 
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JULY JULY JULY 
1956 1957 1958 


Senator Pasrorr. Does that mean, Doctor, that this money that was 
returned to the Treasury that was uncommitted was returned not for 
lack of research projects that might have been available, but the fact 
that you did not have enough time to get around to it/ 


NEED FOR FUNDS UNUSED LAST YEAR 


Dr. Farser. That is right, Senator. We did not have quite enough 
time in that fiscal year. If we could extend by 2 months the fiscal year 
1957, we would have seen it all committed by excellent projects. 

There is another reason for the return of some of the money, and 
that is that some of the funds were in contract areas for research, which 
I am going to describe in the cancer chemotherapy field in a few 
minutes. There was no contractual authority set up to permit the 
expenditure of money which was appropriated last year, and I think 
that that ought to be clearly understood in any analysis of moneys that 
are returned. 

I have no knowledge of such administrative matters, but, as a scien- 
tist and as a physician, may I say that I am horrified that it takes so 
long to put into operation machinery for the expenditure of money 
allocated by the Congress for medical research when the need is so 
tremendous and the research workers are waiting for the allocation 


of funds. 
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Senator Hitz. Doctor, you speak about no contract authority in 
certain areas. Will you give a little more detail on that, please? 

Dr. Farser. May I reserve the answer to your question until I come 
a little bit later to that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Hin... Go right ahead, Doctor. 


CONTRACT FOR CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY CENTER 


Dr. Farser. I am referring particularly to the contract area for the 
Cancer Chemotherapy Service Center, and I shall come back to that, 
if I may. 

In arriving at a point of view concerning medical research in our 
country, I select two important variables for any equation. What I 
am going to say represents ancient truths, and, like ancient truths, 
they bear repetition. There are only two variables. One is the enor- 
mity of the problems of disease in this country and how much that 
means to the country. The other is the potential of the country in its 
ability to accept the challenge to solve these problems of disease. If 
we look at these two variables, no one will quarrel at all about the 
enormity of the problem of disease and the great importance of solving 
problems such as cancer, heart disease, and the many other problems 
with which we are so familiar. 

The second variable is the potential of the scientists and medical 
doctors in this country to meet this challenge with the aid of adequate 
support, apparatus, and facilities. Let me touch upon this for a 
moment. We are fortunately not restricted to research which must 
be carried on by medical doctors, because there are not enough medical 
doctors in the country to actually carry out the research, nor do they 
have all the skills and knowledge which are required. 


RESEARCH RESOURCES OF COUNTRY 


The resources of the country include the universities, not only the 
medical schools and hospitals. They include an unfortunately small 
number of research institutes of sha boinie and of biology, and public 
health, and I wish that number were greater. They include also the 
great research laboratories of institutes of technology and of private 
pharmaceutical and chemical industry. 

Some of the greatest medical research today is carried out in insti- 
tutions like the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasadena. The universities are now 
taking greater interest in medical research. At Brown University, 
for example, there has been started a medical research program which 
I am delighted to be able to talk about. I have watched the develop- 
ment of it under the directorship of Dr. Walter Wilson, the great pro- 
fessor of biology. With the support of the president of that univer- 
sity they are now actually carrying out medical research programs in 
a university without a medical school. The basic work in biology, 


chemistry, and physics carried out in such institutions can, of course, 
be applied to the problems of disease. 


FACILITIES NEEDED TO ACCELERATE RESEARCH 


To accelerate medical research in our country we require more lab- 
oratories, medical school buildings, and research facilities construc- 
913595729 
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tion, which includes hospital beds for research. A beginning has been 
taken in this direction which merely accentuates the enormity of the 
research construction needs of our country. We require also to in- 
crease tremendously the scientific manpower of the country. Impor- 
tant steps have been taken by a number of agencies in this country. 
In the National Institutes of Health, under the wise and able leader- 
ship of Dr. James A. Shannon, the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, carefully planned programs designed to increase the scien- 
tific manpower of the country have been underway for some time. 
These should be encouraged and supported to the full—and, finally, 
there is required an adequate amount of money for the support of 
research, and it is with this that I shall deal particularly today. 


CITIZENS’ RECOM MENDATIONS 


The. citizens’ recommendations for the fiscal 1958 National Cancer 
Institute budget was brought together by a group of private citizens 
who are serving, or have served recently, on the National Cancer 
Council, and who achieved the following recomendation after care- 
ful study of the needs and potential of the country. These were sum- 
marized in the skillful hands of Dr. Robert A. Moore, vice president 
in charge of the health professions of the University of Pittsburgh, a 
distinguished pathologist and a member of the National Advisory 
Cancer Council. 

The recommendations of this group of citizens I may summarize 
in six categories, and these are simply broken down without too many 
details: 

1. Continuation of ongoing worthy research. 

2. An increase of 20 percent in new research. This figure was 
reached on the basis of experience of the last 12 years in the National 
Institutes of Health and the cancer program. This represents a 
normal increase in the interests of the scientists and doctors in the 
country to develop research programs and to ask and to accept re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of research in the field of cancer. 

3. Provision for all projects deemed scientifically worthy. This 
again is on the basis of past experience of the Cancer Council and is 
included in the total figure I am giving you. 

4. Increase of allowance for indirect costs to 25 percent. This will 
be discussed separately. 

5. No recommended expansion of direct research obligations in 
the National Cancer Institute in Bethesda, except for a small item as 
mentioned in the detailed budget submitted by Mr. Runyon. 

6. Expansion of contract research in chemotherapy of cancer—to 
be discussed separately—for a total of $5 million additional funds, 
over that which was recommended in the citizens’ budget on the floor 
of the House. 

THE RESEARCH GRANTS PROGRAM 


The research grant program we should speak about first for a 
moment, if we may. There is a recomendation of approximately 20 
percent increase in this total appropriation. The grant program is 
a magnificent one. It is administered effectively, fairly, and ef- 
ficiently. I think that the citizens who have had the opportunity to 
watch it closely have great admiration for those who are responsible 
for its administration. 
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This grants program has cooperated magnificently with the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and other voluntary health agency programs in 
preventing duplication or unnecessary or wasteful overlapping. 
What is known by one organization is known by the other. It gives 
me great pleasure to express my appreciation for the magnificent way 
in which this grants program has been administered by the National 
Institutes of Health, and nothing that I am going to say today in the 
remainder of the remarks I will make is intended to disturb or impede 
the steady natural growth of the grants program. 

The liberality in favor of the investigator and the institution with 
which the regulations have been drawn up has set a standard for the 
support of academic freedom in research. This program will require 
the increases in all categories as listed in the accompanying budget 
tables. Anything short of this will cause us to lose the splendid 
momentum initiated by the fiscal 1957 appropriation. 


INDIRECT COSTS, TOTAL COST OF RESEARCTI 


I am going to support, at the risk of repetition, Dr. Ravdin’s state- 
ment concerning indirect costs. I think all of us who are familiar 
with research-grant programs have been disturbed by the same prob- 
lem. I would like to suggest that we drop the words “overhead” or 
“indirect costs” and talk about total costs of research. 

Indirect costs have to do with bookkeeping and more janitor services 
and even the appointment of a new assistant dean to take care of the 
additional amount of work which an additional 300 or 400 research 
workers may entail. All of these are just as much a part of the cost 
of research as the salary of an investigator or the cost of an electron 
microscope. 

I would suggest we can end this confusion by dropping the word 
“overhead” and the words “indirect costs” and speak of total costs of 
research, and just state frankly what it is that it costs to do a certain 
job. 

Senator Hix. It is not indirect at all. 

Dr. Farner. It is not indirect. 

Senator Hin. It is an integral part of the costs. 

Dr. Farser. It is an integral part of the cost of the research itself, 
and I make the same plea that Dr. Ravdin did, that we not take an 
increase from 15 to 25 percent at the expense of research grants, but 
that we add that amount as the only realistic and fair manner in 
handling it. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Senator Hii. Yes, you may, Senator Thye. 


QUESTION OF NEED FOR RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


Senator Tuyr. Would it be possible for some educational institu- 
tions to channel all of it into their equipment, their laboratory, et 
cetera, and then not confine that appropriation or that allocation to 
research at all? That is the question I am concerned with. I am 
wondering if that might be what is in the minds of those who wanted 
that restrictive language in the bill. 

I have no knowledge, I have no such incidents to point to, but 
I am just asking it as an open question: Could it be possible ? 
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Dr. Farrer. Senator Thye, I have heard that objection raised, and 
I think the simple solution might be to add into the budget the list 
of salaries of scientific personnel, the cost of equipment and then an 
item called “Administrative costs,’ which would be an equivalent 
of indirect costs or overhead but to be put in the direct budget and 
have that as a fixed sum of 25 percent of the total. I think that 
would work out fairly for the universities, medical schools, and re- 
search institutes without any danger whatsoever to curtailment. 


CHEMOTHERAPY OF CANCER 


I am going to neglect all of the research programs in the field of 
cancer except one, merely for the sake of convenience and for the 
sake of time. There are many important aspects of cancer research. 
There is no one which we can select as of such great importance that 
we ought to follow it to the neglect of everything else. Every pos- 
sible lead in biochemistry, physiology, pathology, biology, and physics 
as applied to the problem of cancer must be followed at the present 
time. 

The one I am going to discuss in order to illustrate the problem of 
the budget concerns the one which Dr. Ravdin discussed, the cancer 
chemotherapy program. I shall not describe it in detail this year. 
We have had opportunity to do that in years before, before this com- 
mittee. I simply want to remind Senator Hill and the gentlemen of 
this committee that this cancer chemotherapy program was born in 
this committee with a $1 million appropriation 3 years ago, for 
the chemotherapy of leukemia. This was enlarged the year after to 
include all of cancer. The courageous and farsighted action of this 
committee has been referred to by Dr. Ravdin. This has made pos- 
sible the largest single mobilization of resources and manpower in 
research in peacetime in any one disease in the history of our country. 
This has been a magnificent achievement. 

I want to pay tribute to the way the various officers, Dr. Shannon 
and Dr. Heller of the National Cancer Institute, have guided this pro- 
gram. I also want to pay tribute to the splendid leadership of Dr. 
Kenneth Endicott, who is Administrator for the National Cancer 
Chemotherapy Service Center. 

Senator Hitt. Excuse me, Doctor. In that connection, we certainly 
would like to have for the record anything that you might say or can 
say as to the progress that has been made. You are constantly con- 
fronted with this proposition: What have you done; what lias been 
done? Do you see what I mean, Doctor? Do you have that in your 
prepared statement ? 

Dr. Farser. I will add more to the prepared statement if I may in- 
sert it in the record and not bring it before you. 


RESULTS OF APPLICATION OF CHEMOTHERAPY 


I merely want to say that there are many, many people with ad- 
vanced cancer who have had better lives, relief of pain, prolongation 
of life, and in some cases up to 7 or 8 years, because of d 
the last 10 years in the chemotherapy of cancer. 

Senator Hinz. If you and Dr. Ravdin can think of any other matter, 
it would be helpful, sir, when we get before the full committee on this 
bill, and when we get before the Senate. You may say, “We spent 


iscoveries in 
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this money, these millions of dollars.” What has been done? What 
specific thing can youtellus? Do you see what I mean, Doctor? 

Dr. Farser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiy. We who sit with it have so little insight, other than 
what testimony you bring us. The more of that kind of information 
that you gentlemen can put in the record the more you can fortify and 
strengthen us in our battle for the funds. 

Dr. Farser. We will be very happy to take that opportunity. 

Dr. Ravprn. I should think the advancements made in hormone 
therapy and cancer of the breast and cancer of the prostate have justi- 


fied every penny that has been spent up to this time, and there are nu- 
merous other things that can be added. 


LEUKEMIA IN CHILDREN 


Dr. Farser. In the case of leukemia in children, a disease that used 
to cause death in a few weeks or months routinely, 50 percent are still 
alive 14 months after, and 10 percent are still alive 214 years later, 
and 1 child is still alive after 714 years. 

Senator Hii. Is this the little boy you told us about? 

Dr. Farser. Yes,sir. He isstill alive. 

One of the greatest advances in the past 12 months has been the 
great emphasis on antibiotics. Dr. Ravdin made reference to that. 
These are similar to penicillin, streptomycin, aureomycin, and so on, 
and are now in the very center of the most exciting chemotherapy 
research. 

NEED FOR COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Senator Hill may recall some 2 years ago, when I had the privilege 
of appearing before him, that I mentioned an antibiotic called actino- 
mycin D, which Professor Waxsman had discovered as the first anti- 
biotic in 1940. He is the man who gave us streptomycin a few years 
later. Streptomycin had no antibacterial effect and it was very poison- 
ous, so he put it aside. Some 3 years ago with the opportunity to 
study that substance, we discovered that by weight this antibiotic was 
the most powerful antitumor agent ever studied against tumors in 
the mouse. This and the discovery of Dr. Domagh a few years before 
in Europe, the man who gave us sulfanilamide, of the anticancer 
action of actinomycin C, an antibiotic, made mandatory the study 
of every antibiotic we now have, and a search for new ones. 

This kind of work can be done on a large scale only, in industry, 
because it is only industry that has the resources and the manpower 
and the knowldege and the equipment to do this enormous work in the 
discovery and the growth of moulds, on artificial media to make what 
we call a beer. 

This program of the Cancer Chemotherapy Service Center has a 
number of aspects. Dr. Ravdin is chairman of the clinical panel and 
is responsible for this great number of more than 100 agencies in the 
country which are working together. 


MASS SCREENING PROGRAM 


I want to say a word about the screening part of the program. 
Mass screening was set up in a number of centers in different parts 
of the country and was described last year. From a level of some 
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2,000 compounds per year which were studied and re sported about 12 
months ago, the number has risen to approximately 25,000 compounds 
and biologic val mae which were studied against tumors in the 
mouse in this past year. This represents enormous progress, and prog- 
ress that never prainld h ave been possible if we had to rely on reseach- 
grant programs in academic institutions alone. Such work should 
not be carried out in universities. It should be carried out under these 
ideal conditions of contracts with industry. 

I am happy to report. to you that under the stimulus of Dr. Endi- 
cott’s administrative center, eight of the largest pharmaceutical com 
panies are now conducting huge programs concerned with the pro- 
duction of crude antibiotic beers. It may require many months and 
great expenditures of money, up to one-half million dollars or more 
to purify a single : antibiotic from the beer, to reach the form that we 
know it in—terramycin, streptomycin, aureomycin, penicillin, and 
the like. I am informed that at the moment, industry is producing 
antibiotic ro for screening for anticancer properties at the rate of 
30,000 per year. This enormous increase represents a change from 
almost i me a year ago, and this number is increasing steadily. 
In the first crude tests, approximately 1 percent of these beers proved 
to have anticancer effects in the mouse, and in stricter tests this was 
reduced to one-quarter of 1 percent. But I think you will see the 
enormity of the task ahead of us, and the difficulty, the cost, the expert 
skills which are required in this kind of work, are self-evident. 


NUMBER OF CHEMICALS FOR SCREENING 


It is estimated by Dr. Endicott’s department that by June 30, 1957, 
approximately 9,000 chemical compounds will have been procured 
or screening. There has been a great increase in the arrangements 
with pharmaceutical companies for the screening of their compounds, 
as well as from the universities which are able also to give organic 
chemicals for study. 
STEROID HORMONES 


A year ago, Mr. Chairman, we asked for a special amount of $ 
million to increase the research in the field of steroid hormones, ma- 
terials like the female and male sex hormones, of which Dr. Ravdin 
made mention. 

IT am happy to tell you that that program is underway: that a great 
deal of progress has been made; that a number of companies that. 
are expert in this field are developing methods, 12 different assay 
methods for some 4,000 artificial hormones made by industry which 
have never been tested for anticancer potency. With the great ex- 
ample ahead facing us of what these natural hormones do for patients 
with cancer of the breast, cancer of the prostate, in relieving pain, 
prolonging life 3 of 4 years in many instances, I think we have a 

right to be optimistic and to point to this as one of the great contribu- 
tions of last vear’s appropriation. We are going to hear a great deal 
more about that next vear. 


CONTRACTS WITH INDUSTRY 


I want to say a final word about the participation of industry 
which has to do with this program of antibiotic beers which I men- 
tione ad ay hile aZo. 
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We have had as part of our national committee a subcommittee on 
industry composed of representatives of research organizations in 
industry acting as individuals and not as representatives of their 
company. They have put their wisdom and their resources and 
knowledge of their companies at our disposition. 

A number of firms have expressed their interest in negotiating 
contracts for research and development programs to be carried out 
in their own facilities. Some companies have increased markedly 
the expenditure of their own funds in the field of cancer chemotherapy, 
and are interested in even further expansion if financial and technical 
assistance can be obtained. 

We should emphasize here that in industry, basic research is also 

carried out. In addition, industry appears to be the ideal location 
for mass chemotherapy research, because such research is by nature 
empirical, repetitive, highly organized, and carried out on a mass 
basis. This kind of research is not well suited to academic institu- 
tions, which must be concerned in their more limited facilities and 
specific goals involving education, to more fundamental studies car- 
ried out in a smaller way by an individual or small groups of com- 
pletely independent units. The participation of industry r p yt ee 
an immense forward step. It also relieves the universities of a pres- 
sure for expansion of certain kinds of research which would not be 
in the best interest of the universities. 

It would be desirable to establish, by contract, arrangements with 
industry, which would accelerate greatly programs of chemical syn- 
thesis, the production of antibiotic beers, the biological evaluation of 
chemical compounds, and natural materials such as antibiotics. 


DATA ON INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION NOT AVAILABLE EARLIER 


At the time the citizen’s committee made its recommendation for 
fiscal 1958, the data on industry participation were not available. 
Detailed study of the industrial contract needs with Dr. Endicott 
shows that during fiscal 1958, approximately $7 million worth of 
contracts worthy of support will be proposed. It is possible that 
the demand may be so great that 9 to 10 million, rather than 5 million, 
could be put to effective use. Because of fiscal and contractual un- 
certainties, the decision has been reached—reluctantly on my part, 
may I say, Mr. Chairman—that an additional $5 million, added to 
the other citizen’s committee recommendation of $6,600,000 for con- 
tracts for fiscal 1958, to the toal of $11,600,000 will provide the chemo- 
therapy program with the needed support in this area. This is to 
be regarded as the minimum and not the maximum required. The 
total citizen’s budget, therefore, with this addition, reads as $64,- 
116,000. This is an increase of $15,685,000 over fiscal year 1957, and an 
increase of $17,255,000 over the President’s budget for fiscal 1958. I 
want to point out, however, that the President’s ‘budget was prepared 
many months ago before much of the progress we are reporting today 
took place. The President’s budget was prepared at a time by men 
who did not have available the figures that I have been giving you 
today, and this explains in great part the disparity between the two 
figures, 

Senator Hix. Senator Pastore. 
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Senator Pasrore. Was this presentation made to the House com- 
mittee ? 

Dr. Farser. The recommendation was made to the House committee 
of everything, except the last $5 million. 

Senator Pastore. You mean $5 million less than the $17 million ? 


PRESENT FUNDS RECOMMENDATION 


Dr. Farser. No. We recommended $59 million, and we are recom- 
mending $59 million, plus $5 million, but we explained to Chairman 
Fogarty at that time that we would add a certain number of millions 
of dollars for contracts, a figure which would not be available for 
several months. 

Senator Pastore. What is the amount that Congressman Fogarty’s 
subcommittee reported on this? 

Senator Hitt. They reported out $46,902,000, and now you are 
asking, Doctor, for $64,116,000. 

Senator Pastore. But you did present to the committee the report 
of the $46 million and the $59 million. 

Dr. Farser. Yes; and an additional sum of probably about $5 mil- 
lion would be added to it. They were warned that the citizen’s budget 
would be over $64 million. Actually, we guessed at that time $66 
million. 

Senator Hitz. The House committee reported out the budget figure. 


NEW ATTACKS ON THE CANCER PROBLEM 


Dr. Farser. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I speak of new 
attacks on the cancer problem. Attention has been paid to the grants 
program which must go on as it has been, and all of the line items in 
the budget which we have seen year after year must go on just as 
we have seen them in the past. I would not suggest any change in 
procedure that has worked out beautifully. Let us keep it as it is. 

I have spoken about the Cancer Chemotherapy Service Center and 
its national program which has been focused on the role which may be 
played by highly organized voluntary cooperative research programs, 
including not only individual research efforts, but also mass screening 
cooperative ventures. It is generally agreed that the mass chemical, 
biological screening, and developmental studies in cancer chemother- 
apy can be carried out much more effectively and rapidly through the 
contract mechanism than by any other. Such developments not only 
accelerate the progress of desired research, but relieve the academic 
and research workers from pressures which otherwise might be harm- 
ful. Industry will not participate willingly in mass programs re- 
quiring huge investments on their part unless they can be certain of 
support, year by year to be sure, but for a guaranteed period of years. 
Study of this need has led to the conviction that a better solution 
than annual consideration of contract proposals would be the appro- 
priation of a single large sum to be spent according to the usual regu- 
lations, to be sure, but over a 5-year period, or returned if unexpended 
at the end of that time. The most accurate estimates for the cost of 
contracts to industry in the chemotherapy program, during the next 
5 years, as I have been able to achieve after discussing this at great 
length, indicates that there will be an increase for fiscal 1959 above 
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sontract funds recommended in the citizen’s budget for 1958 of 
‘1 vnillion. For the next 2 years there will be an increase of $20 
million each, and for the fourth and fifth year, there will be an eye 
above present contract funds of $23 million each, for a total of § 
million needed for these contracts in a period of 5 years. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY OR MULTIPLE-YEAR EXPENDITURE BETTER FOR PROGRAM 


If this could be allocated at one time with appropriate contractual 
authority, or with the aid of any multiple-year expenditure technique 
of a single sum appropriated, 1t would be possible to ongeee “ 
more accurate planning in the wise expenditure of these funds, an 
it would be possible, also, to engage the interest and active coopera- 
tion of industrial concerns which would be loath to enter into con- 
tractual arrangements that might be terminated at the end of 1 year. 
This thought is not new. Leadership in one ange planning of 
research adequately backed by resources earmarked for the purpose 
has emanated from this committee. To these Members of the Senate 
and to their colleagues in the House go the gratitude of all of us for 
courageous oe and vision in going beyond the customary 
pedestrian methods of research accomplishment. ot 

I should like to recommend, therefore, that $98 million be appro- 
priated for the cancer chemotherapy contract program to be added 
to that sum recommended by the citizens’ committee for the fiscal 
1958 budget, this sum to be spent during a period of 5 years, or if 
unexpended returned to the Treasury. 


OTHER RESEARCH PROGRAMS RECOMMENDED 


What I have just recommended, Mr. Chairman, concerns a program 
type of operation and has nothing to do with the routine research 
grants program, but I should like to proceed a step further than 
cancer chemotherapy and look to the creation, planning, and develop- 
ment of other programs of research which lend themselves to this 
kind of support that must be regarded as supplementary to the 
grants program, but not to take the place of the grant structure. We 
may mention several of these fields: 

1. A large program concerning environmental causes of cancer. 

. The development of better techniques for mass cytodiagnosis. 
3. A national program concerned with cancer diagnostic tests. 

4. A national program concerned with the viral etiology of cancer. 

I know that careful plans have been studied by Dr. Shannon and 
Dr. Heller and his colleagues in the National Institutes of Health and 
the National Cancer Institute concerning programs of many different 
kinds. From our experience with the Cancer Chemotherapy Center 
and the associated national program, we have learned that such vol- 
untary cooperative programs can be operated without danger of dic- 
tatorship, without harm to the highly respected and carefully guarded 
research grants program, and what is most important of all, and 
really the heart of the program, to the benefit of those who are deeply 
concerned with the problem of cancer. 


bo 


NEW ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES 


The time has come for the addition of new administrative tech- 
niques and plans for the conquest of disease. Free research must 
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be supported as before without stimulus other than that which arises 
from the mind and environment of the investigator, but in addition, 
planning committees charged with the responsibility of exploiting 
leads which come from any kind of research should be prepared to 
expand research programs without delay, not only in the field of 
cancer but in any of the categorical areas that have to do with human 
suffering. If such multiple-year-expendable funds are available in 
the several Institutes of the National Institutes of Health, carefully 
controlled by the usual regulations which have served so well to insure 
the wise and proper expenditure of public funds, I feel certain that 
months—even years of time—could be saved in the achievement of 
the many goals of research in the field of human medicine. Such 
planning calls for courage, knowledge, devotion, and ability to think 
in large terms, on the part not only of the congressional committees 
concerned, but also on the part of the Public Health Service and the 
citizen advisers whom they select to help them. 

May I conclude then, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, by speaking as a scientist and doctor in wholehearted support 
of the philosophy which has emanated from the committee. This 
calls for the addition to the customary normal budgets of each of the 
categorical institutes of an appropriation of large dimension to be 
expended in the achievement of aims outlined in these final remarks. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you, 
and I will be very happy to answer any questions that you have. 

Senator Hirt. Thank you, Doctor. You have been with us quite 
a number of times in the past and you have always, Doctor, brought 
us a very outstanding statement—very outstanding. We deeply ap- 
preciate your being here today. 

I believe you said that Mr. Runyon will make a statement here, 
and then I know I have some questions and I am sure Senator Pastore 
does, too, which we would like to ask of you and Dr. Ravdin. 

Mr. Runyon. 

Mr. Runyon. Senator Hill, if I could put in the record a statement 
prepared by Dr. Harry Weaver, the Administrator for Research of 
the American Cancer Society, supporting a proposed appropriation 
of $64 million of the National Cancer Institute, I would like to do so. 
This develops some of the detailed reasoning which is supported by 
these line-to-line items, and I would like to have the record show 
categorically that this sum has been considered by the board of the 
American Cancer Soc ‘iety and has their full and complete support. 

Senator Hii. That may be put into this record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Harry M. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR FOR RESEARCH, AMERICAN 
CANCER Soctety, INc., New York, N. Y. 


I am grateful for this opportunity to join with Dr. Sidney Farber, of Boston, 
and Dr. Isidor Ravdin, of Philadelphia, to support the National Advisory Can- 
cer Council’s request for an appropriation to finance the work of the National 
Cancer Institute for fiscal 1958. The sum requested by the council is $59,116,194. 
We recommend an additional $5 million to finance a contemplated research 
and development program with industry in the field of cancer chemotherapy. 

The amount of this request was arrived at only after long and careful study 
by the council. The recommended budget has, as well, the unanimous and enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the research committee and of the board of directors of 
the American Cancer Society. 
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It is my aim today to explain to you why these funds, a substantial increase 
over the previous year, are needed. I will touch on all aspects of the budget 
except research on eancer chemotherapy, which will be discussed by Dr. Sidney 
Farber. 

As I believe you know already, Dr. Farber is eminently qualified to discuss 
this subject because of a long and productive career in cancer research, because 
of his position as scientific director of the Children’s Cancer Research Founda- 
tion in Boston, because of his heing a professor of pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School, and because of his position as chairman of the Cancer Chemo- 
therapy National Committee, which is the responsible body coordinating the 
support of all research on cancer chemotherapy in this country. 

The amount of the appropriation for fiscal 1958 recommended by the National 
Advisory Cancer Council was based on the following considerations: 

1. It is of the utmost importance that ongoing worthy research, already being 
supported, be continued on, at least at the same level. This means that the 
amount of the appropriations for fiscal 1958 should be at not less than the annual- 
ized level of research grants on June 30, 1957. 

2. The acceleration given to research by the sharp increase in appropriations 
for research grants for fiscal 1957 will be continued into fiscal 1958 because there 
is always a latent period between action by the Congress and the initiation of 
investigative work. It is estimated this acceleration will require about 20 per- 
cent more funds in fiscal 1958 than was expended in fiseal 1957. 

3. Insofar as possible, provision should be made for all programs which are 
deemed scientifically meritorious by the study sections and councils of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

4. The recommendation in the Executive’s budget to provide funds for a fair 
share of the indirect costs of research should be accepted. 

5. The conclusion of the socalled Long committee to hold the direct research 
operations of the National Institutes of Health at approximately a current level 
is generally accepted. 

6. In focusing attention on research projects and disease categories, we should 
not lose sight of the men behind these projects and the training of men for the 
future. The wise provision for this in the past should be expanded. 

Admittedly, the budget requested for fiscal 1958 is considerably greater than 
the budget provided by Congress for fiscal 1957. At this point I would like to 
eall your attention to one of the most important considerations to bear in mind 
in developing an adequate budget for the National Cancer Institute for fiscal 1957. 
It is my considered judgment that the amount of funds available for the support 
of research in any field must always be greater than the amount actually ex- 
pended, if we are to encourage the development of the best possible plans for 
imaginative and productive research. In other words, it is unrealistic to expect 
the development of plans for effective research under conditions where the per- 
sons who must develop such plans know in advance that there is relatively little 
chance of the research being supported because of the fact that adequate funds 
are not available. 

In fiscal 1957, the Congress took a great forward step in making available for 
cancer research more funds than were actually required. I know that all of you 
are as gratified as I am to find that these funds were not expended for the sole 
reason that money was available. Quite the contrary. As a matter of fact, 
approximately $5 million of the funds made available in fiscal 1957 will not be 
expended. This provides ample evidence that the high standards previously 
demanded of research before it is supported by the National Cancer Institute has 
been maintained. Thus, the mandate laid down by the Congress has been fulfilled 
that the increased support provided for research on cancer during fiscal 1957 
should not result in the support of research of questionable quality and promise. 

However, the fact that $5 million was not expended out of last year’s budget 
does not mean that $5 million less will be required for fiscal 1958 than was avail- 
able for fiscal 1957. I have alluded to the fact already that there is always a 
latent period between action by the Congress and initiation of investigative 
work. The $5 million that will not be expended in fiscal 1957 is accounted for 
by the fact that a large number of the good research projects that were stimulated 
hy the action of the last Congress did not hecome operative until relatively late 
in the fiscal vear. 
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At this point I would make special mention of the recommendation in the 
executive budget that grants from the National Cancer Institute defray a greater 
share of the indirect costs of conducting the research for which a grant is made. 
I need not amplify a statement to this committee that the greatly increased 
support of research through extramural grants has encouraged our institutions 
of higher learning to conduct vastly greater programs of research than was antici- 
pated when the institutions were organized originally. The relatively tremendous 
sums being awarded institutions of higher learning to pay the salaries of research 
assistants and technicians and to pay the cost of large and complicated pieces of 
apparatus and of scores of experimental animals of all types has forced the recip- 
ients of these grants to spend an ever-greater percentage of their own funds to 
provide the requisite housing and maintenance of the research assistants and 
technicians, equipment and laboratory animals, and the systems of accounting, 
etc., that needed to be organized to assure proper handling of the grant funds. 
All too often the grantee institutions obtained the funds required to pay these 
services by diverting money which should have been expended for improved 
working conditions and adequate salaries of their scientists who are the very 
persons to whom we must look for developing plans and for conducting the 
research on cancer which is worthy of support through grants from the National 
Cancer Institute._ 

I will not attempt at this juncture to elaborate on this matter except to say that 
since ideas are the very genesis of imaginative and productive reserach, and since 
ideas only come from adequately trained persons working in properly equipped 
and stimulating research environments, we should in the most zealous fashion 
guard against using too much money for the purchase of the tools of research when 
by so doing we begin to bleed away the single most essential ingredient of produc- 
tive research, good ideas. Unless the fund-granting agencies begin soon to provide 
a greater share of the indirect costs of conducting research for which they make 
grants, they will soon find themselves deluged with mountains of equipment and 
animals and technicians, but without the requisite number of men and women 
capable of developing worthwhile ideas to put these tools of research to effective 
use. In this connection, I am authorized to advise that the American Cancer 
Society is so deeply concerned with the adverse consequences of providing an 
inadequate share of the indirect costs of research that it is now considering ways 
and means of providing a more reasonable share of the indirect costs of conducting 
the research for which it makes grants. 


GRANTS 
Research projects 


In fiscal 1957, the sum of $22,847,000 was appropriated to support the various 
investigations on cancer that are being pursued by scientists who are associated 
with the various nongovernmental institutions of higher learning throughout 
this country. I have pointed out previously that approximately $5 million of the 
$22,847,000 appropriated will not be expended during the fiscal year for which 
these funds were made available. For fiscal 1957, the sum of $22,847,000 was 
divided into $9,060,000 for the support of nonchemotherapy research projects 
and $13,787,000 for support of research projects on cancer chemotherapy. 

The executive budget for 1958 recommends $20,175,000 for the support of re- 
search projects, of which $8,739,000 is to be for the support of nonchemotherapy 
research and $11,000,436 for the support of research on cancer chemotherapy. 
However, I would call the attention of this committee to the fact that the $20,- 
175,000 recommended in the executive budget includes approximately $1,600,000 
for increasing payments for indirect costs from approximately 15 percent to a 
maximum of 25 percent of the amount of each grant. This reduction in overall 
budget, and the inclusion of approximately $1,600,000 for payment of increased 
indirect costs, constitutes a reduction in the amount of approximately $3 million 
for this activity for fiscal 1958 as compared with fiseal 1957. 

The National Advisory Cancer Council believes that the sum of $27,950,123 will 
be needed in fiscal 1958 to effect an adequate program of research grants on the 
eancer problem. The basis for this recommendation is as follows: 
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1. Commitments made in fiscal 1957 and previous years for ongoing 
research to be paid out of funds appropriated for fiscal 1958___ $12, 907, 713 

2. Additional funds required to increase payments for indirect costs 
on the above commitments from 15 to 25 percent_____--_---- 1, 122, 410 

3. Estimated amounts required for making new grants and for re- 

newing into the future years ongoing commitments that will 
expire in 1957 yo ge able Jide an oe eee 11, 600, 000 

June 1957 Council meeting_____________- _. 1 $3, 200, 000 

October 1957 Council meeting______._____-_- 14, 800, 000 

February 1958 Council meeting._______._____ 13, 600, 000 


Total 5 scien ae aerate eran 11, 600, 000 

4. It is suggested that item 3 above be increased by 20 percent to 

allow for an approximate 10 percent expansion in the overall 
program _ ; s & japanese 5 PE Seite ee 2, 320, 000 








Total ; me snes ceeiuh ial «eel a ete _' 27,950, 123 
| Estimated. 


Based on the estimates noted above, the National Advisory Cancer Council 
recommends that Congress provide funds in the amount of $27,950,123 for fiscal 
1958 to support cancer-research grants in the various nongovernmental institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the country. It is recommended further 
that $16,152,947 of this amount be earmarked to support research on cancer 
chemotherapy, and that $11,797,176 be allocated for the support of nonchemo- 
therapy research grants. 

The increased funds here requested, amounting to $5,103,123 more than 
provided during fiscal 1957, represent a small investment indeed when considered 
in relation to the fact that some 40 million Americans now alive will someday 
develop cancer if the present rates of increase are allowed to continue. There is, 
I believe, every expectation that sound and purposeful research would eventuate 
from your granting the increased funds requested. This has been the experience 
whenever the Congress has increased appropriations in the past. Not only have 
the additional funds been utilized for carefully selected research projects, but a 
backlog of worthwhile studies has developed. Moreover, despite the pool of 
trained manpower being short of what is desired, a substantial number of addi- 
tional investigators capable of independent research is becoming available each 
year through support being provided for various training programs. Unless we 
are prepared to appropriate more funds to support an expanding program of re- 
search, we run the risk of reaping less than maximal benefits from the substantial 
funds invested already in the training of manpower. 


Granls for research fellowships 


As I believe you know, Congress appropriated $1 million during fiscal 1957 for 
grants for research fellowships. The executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends 
no change in the amount of this allocation. On the contrary, the National Ad- 
visory Cancer Council believes that a sum of $1,601,690 is needed for this purpose. 

The Council’s recommendation is based on the following considerations: 

1. A total of 346 persons were deemed worthy of research fellowships during 
fiscal 1957. Because of a limitation of funds, only 215 of these persons could be 
granted a fellowship. There is no reason to believe that there will be any fewer 
number of applicants for research fellowships during fiscal 1958. 

2. The deans of this Nation’s medical schoo!s have informed the Council that 
there are at least twice as many qualified applicants for summer fellowships for 
medical students as can be awarded with the funds available. 

3. The Council is enthusiastic about its new postsophomore medical-student 
fellowships. This program provides an opportunity for a student to drop out of 
medical school between his sophomore and junior years and to try his hand at 
research on some aspect of the cancer problem. The Council believes this pro- 
gram should be continued for an additional year at the same level of support as 
that provided during fiscal 1957. 

4. The Council has learned that there are at least 120 research fellows who were 
awarded fellowships from funds appropriated in fiscal 1957 who, on the basis of 


their performance, are worthy of and would profit from receiving a fellowship for 
an additional vear. 
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Therefore, the Council recommends funds in the amount of $1,601,690 for grants 
for research fellowships, to include: 


120 fellowships for a 2d year at $4,000 each_ $480, 000 
226 new fellowships for a single year at $3,565 805, 690 
Medical-student fellowships at double the present rate of $83,000 166, 000 
Postsophomore medical fellowships at the present rate 150, 000 

pe ae le ig A ah 1, 601, 690 


It is my sincere belief that the Council’s recommendations are quite conservative 
and most worthy of your sympathetic consideration. 


Training grants 

Under this heading is included a request for funds to make four different 
types of grants, i. e., (1) grants to improve teaching in relation to cancer, (2) sti- 
pends for clinical traineeships, (3) grants for training in research, and (4) grants 
to schools of public health. 

The Congress provided the sum of $4,675,000 for these 4 activities during 
fiscal 1957. The executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends no change in 
this level of support. 

The National Advisory Cancer Council believes that one of the greatest of 
the long-term benefits to cancer may be realized in this area. For this reason, and 
also because an opportunity exists to support a number of new and meritorious 
activities, the National Advisory Cancer Committee recommends that the Con- 
gress provide for training grants in fiscal 1958 the sum of $5,802,800, an increase 
of $1,127,800 over the funds provided in fiscal 1957. 

(a) In connection with teaching grants, it is recommended that the sum of 
$2,455,000 be appropriated for fiscal 1958. This sum is actually $40,000 less 
than provided during fiscal 1957, but it will provide making grants of $25,000 to 
each 4-year medical and osteopathic school, $10,000 to each 2-year medical 
school, $5,000 to each dental school, and $10,000 to each of 5 selected collegiate 
nursing schools. 

(b) The increased rate of cancer in our expanding population requires a con- 
tinuing need for physicians with special training in cancer diagnosis, treatment, 
and management. During fiscal 1957, 158 clinical traineeships were awarded, 
which number represents approximately 50 percent of the qualified candidates. 
Therefore, the Council’s reeommendation that the number of these traineeships 
be increased by 20 percent must be viewed as most conservative. Also, I would 
call your attention to the fact that the stipends of these clinical traineeships 
have not kept pace with compensations provided in connection with comparable 
activities. It is the Council’s recommendation that the average value of these 
traineeships be increased to $5,020. 

The budget for fiscal 1957 provided $730,000 for clinical traineeships; the 
executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends $800,000; and the National Advisory 
Cancer Council recommends that the Congress allocate the sum of $953,800 for 
fiscal 1958 for support for these traineeships. If this request is granted, it will 
provide for additional training in cancer diagnosis, treatment, and management 
for 190 physicians, as compared with 158 in fiscal 1957. 

(c) The Congress provided last year $1,200,000 for grants for training in 
research, and the executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends no change in 
this amount. 

Throuzh February 1957, grants amounting to $879,000 have been awarded for 
the support of training in research related to cancer. The applications for these 
grants actually requested additional funds amounting to $405,000. This latter 
amount was not awarded, but only because of a limitation of funds. Moreover, 
applications for grants for training in research amounting to $560,000 are now 
awaiting action by the Council. It is believed that approximately 75 percent of 
these applications, amounting to $420,000, are actually worthy of support. 

Thus, if all worthy applications for fiscal 1957 were approved, the funds required 
would exceed the budget by $504,000. Furthermore, this is a new activity, and 
it is unlikelv that all of the applications to be made have been received. There- 
fore, the Council recommends a 20 percent increase in funds to support this 
activity for fiscal 1958. 

Thus, the total funds needed in fiscal 1958 for grants for training in research 
have been estimated by the National Advisory Cancer Council to amount to 
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$2,044,000—an increase of $844,000 over the amount recommended in the execu- 
tive budget. 

(d) The budget for fiscal 1957 provided funds in the amount of $250,000 to 
support the training of increased numbers of epidemiologists and biometricians in 
the Nation’s schools of public health. In view of the importance to cancer 
research of training additional epidemiologists and biometricians, and in view of 
the number of worthy applications now pending action by the National Cancer 
Institute, the National Advisory Cancer Council recommends that $350,000, an 
increase of $100,000 over the budget for fiscal 1957, be made available for support 
of this activity for fiscal 1958. 


Detection, diagnosis, and other control services 


The budget for fiscal 1957 contained funds amounting to $2,250,000 for grants 
to State health departments under a formula based on population, financial need 
(as measured by per capita incomes), and the extent of the local cancer problem 
(as measured by the local cancer mortality rate). The executive budget for fiscal 
1958 recommends that this level of support remain unchanged. The National 
Advisory Cancer Council concurs with this recommendation. 


For field investigation 


Grants for field investigation are needed to promote the application to human 
beings of new knowledge discovered through research. Thus, the National Cancer 
Institute’s grants for field investigations are to its grants for research on cancer 
what applied research is to fundamental research in industry. Obviously, the 
more knowledge that is discovered, the more there is to be applied. The National 
Advisory Cancer Council believes it is not sound to invest more funds in support 
of research without at the same time increasing the funds needed to promote the 
application of this new knowledge to bring about lowered mortality rates from 
cancer. 

May I also call your attention to the fact that it is the current practice of the 
National Cancer Institute in making grants for field investizations to limit 
payments for indirect costs to a maximum of 8 percent of the amount of the 
grant. The National Advisory Cancer Council believes that its share of the 
indirect costs of continuing field investigations should be increased to 15 percent 
of the amount of the grant, which is the amount now paid in connection with 
grants for research. 

In view of the considerations noted above, the National Advisory Cancer 
Council recommends increased support of field investigations amounting to 
$527,781 more than was appropriated for fiscal 1957. 

The sum of $2,427,781 recommended by the National Advisory Cancer Council 
for field investigations includes: 


Continuation of operations at present level --_-_----------_----- $1, 900, 000 

Additional funds ee to increase share of indirect costs from 8 
to 15 percent___-.-_-- luneitbuond is aapaewdemhasgaie rule 123, 151 
20 percent increase in le vel of operations ne atta paella eiacali eared oc ote 404, 630 
WU. - cus. ote Le ea, ee oe a eee 2, 427, 781 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 
Research 

The National Advisory Cancer Council agrees with the recommendation of the 
so-called Long Committee of the National Science Foundation that the intra- 
mural research program of the National Cancer Institute be maintained at its 
present level. In fiscal 1957, Congress appropriated funds in the amount of 
$8,049,000 to support this activity. Because of increased costs of operation, 
$8,793,000 will be required in fiscal 1958 to maintain this program at its present 
level. In this instance, the National Advisory Cancer Council concurs with the 
executive budget recommended for fiscal 1958. 

The executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends funds in the amount of 
$541,000 to defray the cost of review and approval of grants. Inasmuch as this 
amount is determined by a formula based on the total amount appropriated for 
grants, the National Advisory Cancer Council concurs with the recommendations 
contained in the executive budget. 





i 
i 
\ 
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Professional and technical assistance 

In the budget for fiscal 1957, Congress appropriated $1,829,700 to defray the 
cost of professional and technical assistance. The executive budget for fiscal 
1958 contains a recommendation that this amount be increased to $1,984,500. 
After a most careful study, the National Advisory Cancer Council recommends 
that, if it is to meet the increased cost of ongoing activities and to investigate 
adequately several new and promising fields for possibly extended exploration in 
the future, it will need funds in the amount of $2,084,300. 

The additional funds requested—over and above the funds required to pay the 
increased cost of ongoing activities, and amounting to approximately $100,000— 
will be used to expand research on a number of materials and substances in our 
environment that have been suspected of inducing increased cancer in human 
beings. This work has been supported at a low level in the past because of 
insufficient funds. 


Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center 


The Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center gives stimulation, direction. 
and support to the nationwide search for effective drucs against cancer. 

In fiscal 1957, the Congress provided funds in the amount of $5,110,300 to 
support this activity. The Executive budget for fiscal 1958 recommends that 
additonal funds amounting to $10,200 be provided for this activity. The National 
Advisory Cancer Council believes that the program of the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center is worthy of increased support amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, exclusive of funds to support a contemplated program of re- 
search and development with industry, and exclusive of increased funds amounting 
to $125,000 to finance the operations of the Center. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Farber is prepared to discuss at length the need of funds to 
support research on cancer chemotherapy and the activities of the Cancer Chemo- 
therapy National Service Center, I will make no further comments in relation to 
this subject. 


Administration 

The National Advisory Cancer Council believes that the minimal amount of 
funds needed in this category is $488,000. This represents an increase of $25,000 
over the amount recommended in the Executive budget for fiscal 1958. 

Within a period of 12 years the cancer-control movement in this country has 
grown from a relatively ineffectual activity which consumed approximately 
$1,500,000 in 1945 to an operation of very considerable ma~nitude for the support 
of which approximately $78 miilion will be expended during 1957. The creater 
part of the cost of this effort is supported by Federal funds throuch the National 
Cancer Institute and by funds contributed voluntarily through the American 
Cancer Society. 

In the beginning, few investigators were seriously dedicated to solving the 
cancer problem, mainly because of the difficulty they experienced in obtaining 
funds to exploit their ideas for research. But, from tris feeble becinning in 1945, 
we have progressed to the point where in 1957 scientists dedicated to solving the 
cancer problem number into the thousands. It would seem, largely through your 
good efforts, cancer research may have passed through its tooling-up phase during 
which scientists were learning the methods and techniques of cancer research and 
developing ideas for productive research that were worthy of extended exploita- 
tion. The request for increased funds before you now is due in large part to the 
fact that literally hundreds of scientists can use relatively large sums of money 
today for research assistants, for equipment, for animals, and for supplies and 
materials—sums of money these scientists had no idea how to use just a few years 
ago. And, too, I would remind you that the increased cost of living affects the 
cost of conducting research on cancer just as much as it affects the costs of other 
pursuits. 

The request before you is a very sizable one, yet it is required if we are to make 
substantial progress in the fight against cancer. At this point you may very 
properly ask ‘‘Yes, but should this effort be supported entirely with Federal 
funds?” In this connection I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
whenever the Congress has increased its support of the work of the National Can- 
cer Institute, the American Cancer Society has never failed to raise more money 
the following year than in any previous year. This means, I believe, that the 
American public is fully sympathetic to our mounting the most effective program 
of research of cancer it is possible to mount—irrespective of whether the program 
is financed through taxes or through voluntary fund-giving. I know it must be 
every bit as pleasing to you as it is to me to have this concrete evidence that your 
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past efforts on behalf of cancer research are both appreciated and concurred in by 
a majority of the American people. 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Senator Hitui. Dr. Farber, as I understand it, you advocate the $64 
million to what we might term the regular appropriation, the $64 
million in lieu of the $46,902,000 as recommended and passed by the 
House. Then in addition thereto you recommend funds for long- 
range planning research, funds suggested by both you and Dr. Ravdin 
of maybe a 5-year program. Is that correct? 

Dr. Farpmr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. $98 million, for instance, for your chemotherapy. 

Dr. Farner. For industrial contracts, sir. 

Senator Hriu. Industrial contracts with industry has in mind, as 
you have, I think, well stated, that to really encourage and stimulate 
and get the best results from your industrial researe h industry has to 
have some assurance that you are not going to have a 1-year contract. 
They do not want to set the thing up and go to work and before they 
can really get results the thing comes to an end. 

In this connection, I might say that some several weeks ago I di- 
rected a letter to Dr. Shannon of the National Institutes of Health, 
suggesting this very thing, this long-range planning, and I sought to 
draw an analysis with reference to our military, the general staff of 
the Defense Department. 

These United States would certainly be terribly derelict if they 
were simply planning on what they could do within 12 months’ time. 
My friend here, Senator Pastore, is a distinguished member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and I am sure that he would tell 
us that they are looking ahead and laying the basis and foundations 
for continued programing there of a much longer duration than any 
12 months’ time. 

ECONOMY TREND 


At the present moment, as you gentlemen well know, we have a 
tremendous demand for reduction of expenditures, for cuttmg the 
budget, before making any additions or increases. I said today at 
lunch that I think we might even call it a psychological condition— 
cut, cut, cut. It has developed to such a point that I am afraid in 
many instances discrimination has been lost. In other words, I have 
in mind that there may be some things that you might reduce. There 
are others where there is a very crying need for an increase, but when 
you build up one of these psychological situations due to climate and 
atmosphere such as you have here, the disposition is rather unfor- 
tunate, as I say, in a meat-ax fashion—a slash here, there, and in 
every direction. 

In connection with this idea of long-range planning, to make that 
effective in the old days we used to have a device we call contract 
authority, which we gave to the Department on any of the contracts 
that might extend over a period of years. That would be a commit- 
ment on the part of the Government, both a moral and a legal com- 
mitment, to honor those contracts and the terms of the contracts. 
However, several years ago in consistence with the House, particularly 


the House Committee on Appropriations, that device was discon- 
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tinued. Now we have only the matter of making the direct appro- 
priations. 

Your thought would be to appropriate funds, however, that would 
be sufficient to take care of a long-range plan. 

Dr. Farser. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR LONG-RANGE PLANNING WITH INDUSTRY 


Dr. Ravpin. You are going to get industry to cooperate in this to 
the extent that we believe is important only if there is some type of 
mechanism which will permit long-range planning, if it is desirable 
to do this. 

Senator Pastore. Does this apply to the $5 million you are asking 
for, or does that apply to the $59 million, too? 

Dr. Farsnr. This is 5 years ahead after this fiscal year. 

Senator Hitxu. As I understand it, you asked for $64 million, in 
round figures. 

Dr. Farsper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Which would be what you might call the regular 
appropriation, in lieu of the budget estimate of $46,902,000. Then, 
in order to take care of this long-range planning, you would have an 
additional appropriation to last for, say, a period of 5 years or some 
much longer period, and so far as your industrial contracts in the 
field of chemotherapy are concerned you asked for some $98 million. 
Is that right? 

Dr. Farser. $98 million above the budget. 

Senator Hitut. Above the $64 million. Do you see that, Senator 
Pastore? 

Senator Pasrorn. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but even speaking of the 
$64,116,000, we would have to take into account there again reverting 
back to this are made between the 15 and the 25 percent. You would 
contemplate there that you would absorb that $5 million in the $64 
million, or are you asking that that be increased? 

Dr. Ravprn. That is included in the budget. 

Senator Pasrors. The $64 million includes the 25 percent. 

Dr. Ravopin. It does, Senator. It takes into account under the 
amount for grant appropriation an increase in what is traditionally 
called the overhead up to 25 percent. 

Senator Pasrors. I understand. 

Senator Hiix. I myself agree so thoroughly with your suggestion 
about long range planning. As I say, Senator Pastore and other 
members of this subcommittee have this spread of situations—shall 
I call it a climate or atmosphere of psychological conclusions? 

Senator Pasrore. It is not a constitutional question but a bud- 
getary question of whether or not that is not such a matter that should 
be cleared before the Budget Bureau and initiate in the House, because 
the House issues all appropriations. 

I am asking about a rule notice. 


SUGGESTION FOR PROPOSAL FROM BUDGET 


Senator Hitt. | would have to say this about it: It would cer- 
tainly be very, very fine if the Budget would initiate such a proposal, 
and it would also be very, very fine if the House would initiate such a 
proposal. I would have to say that had we waited on the budget in 
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the House on some of these other things we would never have made 
the progress that we have, because this committee took the initiative. 

Senator Pastore. I do not speak of that. I go along with you, sir. 
I would like to feel that anything that needs to be done should be 
done at any level. I am merely raising a question of a point of law 
as to whether or not a new proposition of long-range financing in this 
field is of such a new character that the argument or the objection 
would be raised that it is starting at the wrong place. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman, may | ask Senator Pastore a question? 

Senator Hiuu. Certainly, sir. 

Dr. Farser. From your experience, sir, with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, do you not have a precedent there? 

Senator Pasrore. That is done in a peculiar sort of way. You 
see, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Joint Committee, does not 
appropriate. We authorize, as the Labor Committee authorizes in 
itsinstances. The appropr iation is done right through this committee. 
In other words, you are asking for sometbing here that has never been 
done before, this long-range financing planning. I donot know. Itis 
all right withme. Iseenoharminit. Iwas merely raising a question 
of whether or not you would get very far with it after you ‘have put it 
in here. 

AUTHORIZING LONG-TERM APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Hitt. What the Senator is thmking, | imagine, is that all 
appropriations have to be first authorized, as we know, by law, and 
there might be quite a question here as to whether or not an appro- 
priation for 5 years, where the statutes are now written to authorize 
it, would be a matter we would have to examine. 

Senator Pasrore. The point I raise is whether or not we are writing 
legislation in an appropriation bill. That is the question | am raising. 

Senator Hiiu. The question is whether or not we will make an 
appropriation for which there is no authorizatioa in the statute. 

You gentlemen here today have certainly raised what to me is a 
most timely question. Whatever we can do at this time surely is a 
challenge for us. We must go forward and look into the various things 
that you advocate, which are these long-range programs. 

As I said before, surely the Defense Department would be willfully 
derelict in its thinking about what we would be able to do 12 months 
from now. It could not operate. 

Senator Pasrorn. I do not see how you can operate in a businesslike 
manner, either, under the present system. I think a very, very 
powerful argument was made by the two distinguished doctors to 
the effect that by the time they get going on committing this money 
we have already consumed part of the fiscal year and you “find yourself 
at the crucial time the money has to revert back to the Treasury. 
I do not think that that lends itself to good administration. 

Dr. Ravprn. It is inevitable, Senator Pastore, that unless you 
knew a year in advance you cannot. 

Senator Pastore. Unless you recklessly go forward and say, ““We 
have the money and let us commit it.’’ It would not be good for the 
country or the profession. No one would expect that. If you are 
going to do this carefully and frugally, as you should, getting the best 
return out of every dollar, it does take time. You have to get into 


long-range planning, and I think this is a ver y wise thing that has 
been raised. 
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LETTER TO DIRECTOR OF NIH 


Senator H1tu. The reason I[ wrote the letter to Dr. Shannon throw- 
ing out substantially the same suggestion that vou gentlemen have so 
ably presented here today was that I felt that we had now certainly 
reached the point in this research work where this must be the next 
great step. After all, these programs are only about 10 years old. 
It was just about 10 years ago that we began this research. 

Iam sorry that I do not have the figure, but 10 vears ago the amount 
of funds that we were given for medical research in the Federal Gov- 
ernment was very small. 

Senator Pasrorr. You could commit it all in 2 weeks. 

Senator Hiri. Yes, even in 1950, the Federal Government for 
research projects appropriated, and I am sure it was all granted, 
$13,065,514; for research fellowships, $1,448,057; and for training 
grants, $6,413,000. Of course, we have tremendously increased those 
grants, but I feel, just as you gentlemen, as I say, so ablv presented 
here today, that now we have certainly arrived at the point where 
we must take this next step which is to provide for the long-range 
planning to carry these programs forward. 

There may be some programs for which you might want to plan longer 
than 5 years. It would be interesting if we could know, Senator 
Pastore. 

Senator Pastore. It would not cost more money. 

Senator Hiti. That is right. The fact is that when we have our 
hearings on the national-defense appropriations | shall certainiv as- 
certain how long the program was, say, on our ballistic missiles. ‘The 
Nation that does not have ballistic missiles if, Heaven forbid, we 
should have another war, is going to be almost as badly off as one 
which does not have the atomic bomb. 

Mrs. Lasker, who is a member of the Advisory Committee on Cancer, 
has shown me these figures. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALBERT D. LASKER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
CANCER ADVISORY COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE; HONORARY CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY; AND PRESIDENT, ALBERT AND MARY LASKER FOUN- 
DATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mrs. Lasker. In fiscal 1946 we had a total for heart research in 
the United States Public Health Service of $4,550. For fiscal 1948 
we had $1,632,000. 

In cancer we had in fiscal 1947, $1,712,000. That was up from 
fiscal 1945, from $559,000 total appropriation for those institutes. 

Senator Hinut. That is what total? 

Mrs. Lasker. For intramural and grants-in-aid and everything 
else. 

Senator Hitt. That took in your intramural work, that is the work 
done at the institute in Washington, and also included the grants to 
your universities and research institutes over the country, and | 
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suppose also took in any fellowships and any other training functions, 
is that correct? 

Mrs. Lasker. There was, in fiscal 1947, $78,000 for fellowships. 

Senator Pastorn. | may add that Mrs. Lasker has played no small 
part in arousing the Congress to this problem. 

Senator Hii. I want to say that she has certainly been the sentry 
on the watchtower. She has sounded forth the alarm which has made 
it possible for us to get the support to do the things we have done up 
to date. 

EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Mr. Runyon. I have just one observation about the Cancer Society. 
We do not have to turn any of our research funds back at the end of 
any fiscal year. We have found it necessary this year ourselves to 
enter into 3- and 5-year commitments for the first time in order to 
insure continuity of the programs we have been carrying out, so that 
this precedent as far as we are concerned, is already established and 
we are now making firm commitments 3 to 5 years in advance for 
certain programs. 

Senator Hitt. You say ‘“‘we.’”? Whom do you mean? 

Mr. Runyon. The American Cancer Society. 

Senator Hit. Gentlemen, may 1 say that your testimony here 
today so completely supports a letter that I wrote Dr. Shannon a few 
weeks ago that I am reminded, Senator Pastore, of the old saying 
that if you agree with a man he thinks he is the smartest man in the 
world and you are the next smartest. 

Gentlemen, may I express our deepest appreciation for your testi- 
mony here today 1 in this most enlightening and challenging testimony 
and let you know how grateful we are that you men who are so busy 
with so many demands upon your time should come here to be with us 
today. We are certainly grateful to you. 


UNIvERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD S. DIEHL, DEAN OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS 


Senator Hrut. We want a word from our friend, Dr. Diehl, from 
one of the outstanding medical schools in the country. Dr. Diehl is 
the dean of the University of Minnesota Medical School. He is one of 
the outstanding deans and, although he came here really to observe, 
| believe, Doctor, you see we still have the selective service. That 
means you have been called into service to give us your views on the 
matter of the 15 percent limitation written into the House bill on these 
funds. 

Dr. Direxnu. Thank you, Senator. As I said, | happened to be in 
the city for another purpose and saw Mr. Runyon in the lobby of the 
Statler this morning. He said that you were having these hearings this 
afternoon, so that 1 thought I would come up for two purposes: One, 
to listen in and the other to say “Hello” to you and Senator Thye. 

May I make a comment also on the cancer research program? 

Senator Hruu. Certainly. Comment on anything that may be 
before this committee, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF KETTERING ON RESEARCH 


Dr. Dien. I would like to make two comments relative to cancer 
research. You were talking about longtime support. It reminds 
me of a talk that Mr. Kettering gave a good many years ago before a 
meeting of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Mr. 
Kettering’s subject was, An Engineer Looks at Medical Research. 
He said: 

‘‘When I look at medical research, | am appalled and amazed at 
the way vou go about it.” 

He said, ‘You nibble a little here and there. In General Motors 
we would get nowhere if we did not have longtime research programs 
and support which vou have never had in medicine.”’ 


UNLIMITED SUPPORT 


He said, ““‘When General Motors has a problem they want solved 
they come to me with it. I have essentially unlimited support.”’ 
Then he said, ‘““The way I go about it is that I pick out the smartest 
young engineers that I can find, recent graduates, and tell them, ‘J 
want you to find the smartest girl that you can find and marry her 
because I want you to have a lot of children for this project may take 
several generations.’ ”’ 

As I say, that is what Mr. Kettering said is the way an engineer 
looks at medical research. 

One other aspect on the research side is that Dr. Farber and Dr. 
Ravdin both referred to the applications which have not been possible 
to be met. I like to think of it as the opportunity to make a good 
investment in research efforts to learn more about cancer and at the 
University of Minnesota we have some of those unmet needs 


EXPERIENCES IN MINNESOTA 


In addition to that, | would like to say that 2 or 3 davs ago we 
received bids on a million dollar addition to our medical center for 
patients with advanced cancer. The money for that is raised vol- 
untarily by the Masons of the State of Minnesota. They got inter- 
ested in trying to do something. We will be letting the contracts for 
that within the next few weeks. 

In addition, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of our State have raised 
a quarter of a million dollars and are going on to raise some additional 
funds for a research unit attached to the medical center for clinical 
research studies in patients. When those are completed our research 
potential, our research needs, will expand and I am sure we make 
more requests to the Nationa! Cancer Institute and we would hove 
that funds would be available to meet them. 

Now, in regard to this matter of overhead, I like what Dr. Farber 
called it when he called it the unmet portions of total research cost, 
the portion of total research cost not met by the project grant. Ten 
years ago in our universities, our medical schools, we were reaching 
out for research support to give our scientists and members of our 
faculty some support for the work that they were doing; but today as 
an administrator who is responsible also for the financial integrity of 
the institution, we are getting literally to the point where we are raising 
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the question, “‘Can we afford to accept any more research grants be- 
cause they cost the institution money?” 

If I had known you were going to ask me about this I would have 
done a little homework and that homework would have been to read 
something in my portfolio that our comptroller of the University of 
Minnesota wrote documenting this, and he is sending it to Senator 
Thye, who probably will introduce it into the record. 

Senator Hitu. We will be delighted to have you send us that and 
anything that you can add. In other words, what we would be glad 
to have you do is take your remarks that you have here today, and 
then extend them in any way you see fit and give us this additional 
information. 

Dr. Dieux. I would be glad to do that because it is a serious 
problem. We want to expand. We have the young people and 
investigators to do this, but the universities are getting to the point 
where, particularly with increasing enrollments pouring into your 
universities, we do not have the resources to carry the unmet costs 
of these grants. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, we certainly appreciate this very, very 

much. We will send you a copy of your remarks here today and we 
will ask you to make any additions and extensions that you see fit 
to help this committee in reaching the right decision on this matter. 
It will strengthen the committee in the decision which. it will reach 
because we will have to defend it in the full committee, in the Senate, 
and also if we strike out the 15 percent, that means when we go into 
conference with the House we will have to defend it there. We 
deeply appreciate your being here. 

Dr. Diexnt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Farber, again we certainly want to thank you, 
sir. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., Thursday, May 9, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., on Friday, May 10, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Pastore, and Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Mexican Farm Laspor Program 


STATEMENTS OF HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, AND HON. O. C. 
FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF TEXAS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning Congressman 
Gathings, from Arkansas, and Congressman Fisher, from Texas. We 
welcome you gentlemen. We will be glad to have you proceed in 
your own way and make any statement you see fit. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
with you this morning with reference to the Mexican labor item in 
the appropriation bill for the Labor Department. 

Now, it is hoped that you will see fit to hold the line. I want to 
start out with that one sentence. It is hoped that you will not 
increase the compliance officers for carrying on this Mexican labor 
program. 

That is the one thing. 

Senator Hitt. You mean you want it to stand as it did at the 
Alamo? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Garuinas. Absolutely. 


HOUSE ACTION 


According to your hearings in the House, the Department asked 
for $500,000 in new money over and above the appropriation for the 
current year to employ 48 fieldmen to enforce the housing provisions— 


the new housing provisions that had been agreed on in March of this 
year by the Department. 
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The subcommittee in the House approved $375,000 additional, 
which would employ approximately 35 new compliance officers. Now, 
it came to a vote on the floor of the House. An amendment was 
offered by Mr. Andersen of Minnesota to cut back the amount for 
the additional compliance men. His amendment would have cut off 
some $263,800. 

Senator Hitt. Out of the $375,000 which the committee allowed? 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. But the difference between the 
$375,000 and the $263,800 was allowed them under this amendment 
for the mandatory civil-service provisions so they would have the 
same as they have this year as it left the House. 

Senator Hitu. With the additional amount to meet these mandatory 
increases? 

Mr. Garuines. Right. That is it exactly. 

Now, we hope that you will see fit to hold that line. 

Now, swarms of——— 

ROLLCALL VOTE 


Senator Hitt. Congressman, did you have a rolleall on this? 

Mr. Gartuincs. The vote on the Andersen—— 

Senator Hitt. What was the vote? 

Mr. Gatuincs. The vote on the Andersen amendment was ayes, 
104; noes, 30. 

Senator Hii. 104 to 30? 

Mr. Gatuincs. That was in the Committee of the Whole House. 

Senator Hii. | see. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Now, as | said, so many came here to Washington 
disapproving the proposed housing regulations by the Departme nt. 
They were here in great numbers, particularly from the State of Texas, 
and there were some from other States. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS MAIN PROBLEM 


The whole bone of contention largely has to do with the size of the 
space requirements for each particular bracero. 

Now, at present, shotgun houses are used in a good number of the 
28 States that use this labor. That is a shotgun type of house 16 feet 
long and about 10 feet wide, which would be 160 square feet on a 
farm. Now, 6 men are housed in 3 double-deckers, housing 6 men 
now in that 160 square foot area. That is the ordinary and customary 
way they are housed in Arkansas. 

Now, that would give each man 26 square feet. The former regu- 
lations provided for 25 square feet when double decks were used. 

Now, the farmer objects to these regulations which have upped the 
25 square feet per man to 34 square feet to the man. Where we had 
been housing 6 in 3 double-deckers in a 16- by 10-foot shotgun house, 
you cannot house 5 now under these new regulations. You have to 
go down to 4 in order to provide the 34 square feet per man. 

So that is the basic thing that our farmers complain about. The) 
say that they would not want to have to increase the size of these 
houses by one-third or more in order to comply with the 34 square 
feet per man as the regulations provide whether vou use single or 
double bunks. 

In addition, they made it even tougher by using this language in 
the regulations, paragraph 15 on page 4 of the new regulations: 
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In new construction or additions to existing structures, 38 square feet of floor 
space shall be provided for each worker. 


They move it up from 34 square feet to 38 if you are asked to build 


a new addition in order to comply with these regulations or to build 
a new house. 


METHOD OF JUSTIFYING REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


It is my thought—and I do not knew whether Mr. Fisher who is 
with me here feels the same w ay about it—but it is my belief that this 
particular paragraph No. 15 was written in as an order by the Depart- 
ment so that they could justify before this committee and the House 
committee the need for additional compliance men because they would 
have to tape measure these houses throughout the affected territory. 
And I say itis ridiculous. It is not needed and not necessary. 

These braceros like to go into a house in large numbers, and they 
would prefer to have more than six in one of these shotgun houses. If 
you had 2 or 3 houses on the place that you would want to offer them, 
as a matter of fact, they would prefer to all get in 1 house. 

And | do not believe that this effort was put forth by the braceros 
themselves. I do not believe that the Mexican Government has 
urged an increased square footage per person at all. I believe that it is 
for the sole purpose of getting new money to employ new personnel to 
put on the payroll so that they can measure these various houses all 
over these 28 States where the Mexican labor is used. 

I do hope that you can see fit to put language in your report to the 
effect that until such time as your committee could study the pro- 
visions here of these new housing regulations that the money should not 
be used to carry out these particular regulations. 


NEW FACILITIES NOT JUSTIFIED 


| just believe that we should not abdicate our authority in the 
Congress. These farmers that came here begged us to do something 
about this thing. They realize it would be very expensive, outland- 
ishly costly to provide new facilities to house these Mexican workers. 
They have enough compliance men as it is. And Mr. Fisher can give 
you that number there. We went over it a few eee ago. 

Senator Hitt. Do you want to give us that, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. The figures, Mr. Chairman, that he is referring to are 
contained in the committee hearings held in the House on this same 
item, which showed 441 as the total for the 1958 estimate, 476 in the 
1957 estimate of the number of employees at the end of the year 
handling the Mexican farm labor program. Of course, that does not 
include the vast number of immigration officers who are stationed 
along the border. 

Senator Hiri. Yes. 

TOTAL PERSUONNEI 


Mr. Fisuer. | asked for those figures this morning but | do not 
have them at the moment. But based on what | have known in the 
past, | wonld estimate they have more than 500 immigration officers 
stabionied d along the Mexican border now in addition to the employees 
just referred to here. 
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I would not ask your indulgence for any additional time. Mr. 
Gathings covered this point well. 

Senator Hiti. Go right ahead. We will be glad to have you say 
anything you wish, Congressman. 

Mr. Fisuer. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. The situation 
down there is this: I represent a district along the Mexican border 
about a hundred miles along the Rio Grande. We use Mexican labor 
considerably, simply because there is no adequate local labor available. 
And, of course, under the law it has to be found that it is not available 
before the braceros are eligible. 

Senator Hiuu. Yes. 


IMPACT OF SITUATION ON ECONOMY OF AREA 


Mr. FisHer. So we are very dependent. We have been for a 
hundred years. The whole economy of the Southwest is tied in with 
the labor market across the Rio Grande, and those people are very 
dependent, of course, on this source of their livelihood. There is just 
no work on the other side. 

So it has been going on for a hundred years. They have been 
getting along pretty well in recent years with this program. It is 
working our pretty well. The wetback part of it amounts to nothing; 
that is almost an unheard of thing now. There is no incentive. You 
dry it up when you have a legitimate, workable program, and that is 
what they have now under the international arrangements. There is 
no point in a Mexican coming in there illegally and getting lower 
wages if he can come in legally and get better conditions and insurance 
and higher wages and all that. 


NEW HOUSING REGULATIONS ISSUED 


So that is the procedure that is followed almost universally. We 
were getting along pretty well. In January, out of a clear sky, with- 
out any warning, without any hearings, without any notice, the 
Department suddenly announced this several pages of housing regu- 
lations. If you have not read them, it would almost make your hair 
curl to read the details of the kind of stoves they have to have and how 
much water and where it has got to be available for them when they 
are in the houses where these braceros will live. 

Well, of course, that has created a great deal of difficulty among the 
employers because so many of them with existing facilities cannot 
comply with those requirements. 

Senator Hitt. Excuse me one minute. I might say those regula- 
tions are in our hearings. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Fisoer. Fine. All right. You are familiar with them. 

Senator Hiiu. I wanted vou to know we have them in the hearings. 

Mr. Fisuer. So I am referring now to the complaints that we get 
from people who have to live with these regulations down there, who 
have to build another house in order to comply with these things. 
They cannot meet the requirements under the existing regulations 
they have here. That costs a lot of money. 
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ADEQUACY OF PRESENT HOUSING 


They have been in a drought in that country for 7 years, and they 
cannot afford to go out and spend a thousand dollars to build a 
house. The existing houses are fine for the Americans to live in. If 
they have Latin Americans on this side who are American citizens 
they live there, have been living there for years, and they are happy 
with it. 

But these regulations are so different from the actual custom of 
living conditions and standards that the average house that American 
workers live in is not good enough for the imported workers. So the 
result has been a great deal of harassment. 

They have quite a number—I assume the committee has that 
information—already in the inspection field. They want a substan- 
tial additional number. And because the regulations are completely 
unrealistic and very difficult to be carried out, we feel that the Congress 
should not grant them any additional funds for more inspectors to do 
more harassing on this subject. 

Therefore, we feel that the House was correct in the vote in the 
Committee of the Whole House and then on the record vote which I 
believe was taken later. 

Senator Hiiu. Yes, the record vote I find was taken later. The 
vote was 342 yeas to 77 nays. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. So you can see it was very substantial. And it 
was pretty thoroughly debated over there. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, [ think pretty well presents the picture. 


PRESENT REQUEST 


Senator Hitu. In other words, what you are advocating is to keep 
the number of inspectors at the present level? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. That is, providing additional funds necessary to 
meet the additional civil-service obligations? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

We have this problem—if I may take half a minute longer. We 
have this problem of employers who hire a good many Latin Ameri- 
cans. There are a million Latin Americans in Texas, particularly 
along the border. An employer will have got one in a hbiabe. He 
hires 2 or 3 braceros for special work which they cannot find local labor 
to do. Those imported workers cannot live in a house side by side 
with this one that is occupied by Americans. They have to have a 
special kind of house. It creates a morale problem, as you can under- 
stand—two stancards, a double standard, for the American workers 
and for the imported workers. And the Lord knows the imported 
worker does not want any part of it. That is all there is toit. They 
are not accustomed to that sort of thing, and they do not want it. 


EFFECT OF HOUSING REGULATIONS 


Senator Hrii. You mean that under these regulations the imported 
worker would have a higher standard than 

Mr. Fisner. Much higher. 

Senator Hitu. The native or American? 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, yes indeed. 
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Senator Hii. Senator Pastore, did you want to ask any questions? 

Senator Pastore. Just one question. How do these standards 
compare with their permanent living conditions from whence they 
come? 

Mr. Fisner. The standards are I would say about 1,000 percent 
higher than the permanent living conditions in the areas from which 
they come. There is no basis for comparison, Senator. If you have 
been in Mexico at all, you can understand that. 

Senator Hix. I have not been to Mexico in recent years, but when 
I was there some years ago I will tell you the standards were not very 
high. You gentlemen live there and you know it the way I do not, 
but most of them did not have any flooring in the houses at all. They 
lived right on the ground. 

Mr. Fisuer. No, and, Senator, it would just amaze you how often 
if you try to put them in a room with flooring they prefer to go where 
there is none. It is all they have ever known. You cannot change 
people’s customs and habits overnight. Many of them do not want 
it. I know that to be true. 


LETTER FROM HOUSE MEMBERS 


Mr. Gatuines. | would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that here 
is a copy of a letter that 34 Members of the House wrote to Rocco 
Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor, urging that several medifica- 
tions be made and particularly this paragraph 15 that has been re- 
ferred to—the square footage requirement—be kept as it was prior 
to the issuance of the new regulations. 

Senator Hitu. We will be very happy to have that go in our record, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Garuincs. That’s fine. 

Senator Hiiu. We will have this go into the record at this point, 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you kindly. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
March 18, 1957. 
Hon. Rocco C. Sicii1aNno, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We wish to express our appreciation to you and your 
associates for the fine spirit of cooperation accorded our request for modifications 
of the housing regulations which were issued in January of this year. You have 
been most considerate in dealing with the many aspects of this overall problem. 
Sinee the recent issuance of the revised housing regulations, which are to become 
effective March 25, we have had occasion to go over these regulations to determine 
their effect on the users whom we represent. 

In an attempt to make the regulations more workable and enforceable to the 
farmers and ranchers who actually have to live with them, a group representative 
of these people who employ this service has prepared certain suggested changes 
and amendments which we feel very strongly will, if adopted, greatly improve 
the housing program for the braceros. <A copy of the proposed changes is at- 
tached hereto and these changes have our complete endorsement. 

The most serious problem existing in the regulations, as issued, is the require- 
ment of 300 cubic feet of space per bracero in sleeping space. Should this regula- 
tion 15 be made a part of your permanent housing standards, it would work a 
severe hardship on farm users of Mexican labor in several of the States, by requir- 
ing as much as a 50 percent increase in the size of the quarters heretofore used 
for the same number of workers to be housed. This would require construction 
of half again as much housing as already existS in order to provide for the same 
number of workers. This is in conflict with the requirement of 25 square feet 
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per worker in double bunks and 32 square feet per worker in single bunks, unless 
the Department contemplated that rooms would be 12 feet high. We strongly 
urge that this provision be eliminated. 

There are several other regulations in the category which would require sub- 
stantial additional cost to the farmers and ranchers, and we feel changing these 
would not weaken the housing standards; among these are: (1) changing the 
appeals period to 15 days; (2) a more realistic distinction between on-farm housing 
and camp housing; (3) the elimination of the requirement that springs should be 
used on wooden bunks; and (4) elimination of the requirement for venting where 
heating equipment is not designed to be vented. 

We feel these regulations are therefore unsound, impossible of enforcement, 
and they create a double standard of living conditions giving preferential treat- 
ment to imported braceros as compared with the standards applicable to American 
citizens. Moreover, their enforcement would impose an impossible financial 
burden which many of the farmers and ranchmen in the Southwest cannot afford. 
A large part of that area is in a drought disaster status under findings by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Most of the landowners in much of the area where 
braceros are used are deply in debt according to all statistics, including those of 
the Farmers Home Administration, and they are doing well to stay in business 
at all under present conditions without having this additional burden imposed 
upon them at this time. 

Because of the peculiar legal nature of an international agreement, we think it 
would be extremely unwise and would have dangerous potential effects to have 
housing standards applicable to people working in this country incorporated in 
the international agreement. To do so would be to place such braceros in a status 
beyond the control of American customs, regulations and laws, in respect to 
housing. This would be a distinct disadvantage imposed upon American em- 
ployers because it would deprive them of the right to seek redress or modification 
without bilateral agreement. And, it would constitute an invasion of the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

We sincerely request your careful consideration and favorable action on these 
recommendations. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Gorpon L. McDonovuau. HvuBert B. ScuppEr. 


O. C. FISHER. 
HomER THORNBERRY. 
WaLTER ROGERS. 
Omar BURLESON. 


CiLarRK W. THOMPSON. 
CHARLES M. TEAGUE. 


J. T. RuTHERFORD. 
Joun J. Ropes. 
JOHN J. DEMPSEY. 
EpGar HIkESTAND. 
CHARLES S. GUBSER. 
Stuart L. UDALL. 
Jim WRIGHT. 

W. F. NorrReE.t. 
Bos WILSON. 


W. D. Mitts. 
CHARLES B. HoEVEN. 
AtviIn M. BENTLEY. 
E. C. GaTHINGs. 
FRANK IKARD. 

Joe W. KILcore. 
Paut C. JONEs. 

B. F. Stsx. 

Sip HeRiLoaa. 
JAMEs B. Urt. 

D. S. Saunp. 
FRANK E. Situ. 
GEORGE MAHON. 
Joun E. Moss. 
Ourn TEAGUE. 


An ULLMAN. W. R. Poace. 
COMMUNICATION FROM CONSTITUENT 


Mr. Garuines. Now, I represent small farmers and middle-sized 
farmers, and here is a small farmer who wrote me this letter in January 
1957 when he had heard about the new regulations. I would like 
just to read a line or two of that. It is addressed to me and dated 
January 25, 1957, from Black Oak, Ark. 


I hope you will look into this situation with much concern. We, the small 
farmers of Arkansas, are forced to use Mexican labor because we can’t get anyone 
to pick our coiton and ean’t afford mechanical picking. Each year it has been 
harder to meet the demands of the committee for living conditions of the Mexican 
laborer. . This year the requirements are unreasonable and outrageous. 

The farmers themselves aren’t aceustomed to conditions required for them, 
and the: Mexicans themselves are satisfied. with conditions as they are now, 
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When I was growing up everyone took a bath in the living room. Now we have 
to have a special room for them to bathe and screened toilets, separate beds, new 
mattresses, and cupboards, cabinets, and the list goes on and on. 

I am asking you to look into it and see who the committee is and why they 
are setting these standards. Look at a list of the requirements and judge for 
yourself if it is necessary just to pick cotton. We can’t afford these ridiculous 
requirements. We need your help badly. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN FaRLey, 
Route 1, Black Oak, Ark. 


That fellow wrote out of his heart. 


TOTAL BORDER PATROLMEN 


Mr. Fisoer. Mr. Chairman, may I complete the statement that I 
made— 

Senator Hitt. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Fisner. Where I lacked the information? I referred to the 
number of patrolmen who are patrolling the border area. I have that 
now. It is 1,106. United States border patrolmen are patrolling 
the Mexican border at this time, 622 assigned just to Texas alone, 
so they run into each other. The country is just seething with in- 
spectors and patrolmen. 

Of course, the thing we are talking about is entirely separate from 
patrolling. I think they have got enough down there. People wonder 
where on earth their tax money is going when they look around and 
see a dozen patrolmen walking down the street, with very little to do. 

Mr. Gatuines. The various departments are having to cut back 
and tighten up their belts, and I just cannot see why this Department 
could not get along and do this work in view of the fact they have more 
in tbe current year than last year to do this particular work. I appre- 
ciate the kindness accorded us thanks very much. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate your coming 
over. We are very happy to have you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Thank you, Senator. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Senator Hinu. I have before me a letter from Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota. It is written about the need for research on ulcerative 
colitis, a persuasive argument in behalf of more adequate funds for 
the support of research on this condition. 

I believe last week when the National Institutes of Health were 
testifying in behalf of their budget estimates, Dr. Shannon, the 
Director, made some mention of this condition and the fact that he 
hoped that something could be done to interest research personnel 
in studying it. 

I shall place Senator Humphrey’s letter in the hearings for the 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
May 8, 19657. 


Hon. Lister Hit, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington,-D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHartRMAN: I regret that I shall not be able to appear before your 
subcommittee, due to my being out of the country on Foreign Relations Committee 
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business. However, I do wish to invite the subcommittee’s attention to the 
appropriation to the National Institutes of Health for the next fiscal year. I am 
addressing myself to one small medical problem which has occupied some of the 
energies and interests of the NIH administrative and medical personnel in recent 
months, namely, the problem of research and training in ulcerative colitis. 

Let me give you the background which would explain to you my own deep 
interest in this problem and the urgent need I feel to help find a cure of this dreaded 
disease. One of my close friends and constituents, a distinguished businessman 
in the city of Minneapolis, Mr. Miles Fiterman, is responsible for bringing the 
nature and description of the disease to my attention. 

Mr. Fiterman is a young man with a fine family. His youngest child, Valerie, 
was stricken with the disease at the age of 3. This was more than 2 years ago. 
A vivacious, alert, beautiful child became a seriously ill, bedridden patient. Every 
effort was made by Mr. Fiterman to help his child recover from the disease. 
Money was no object, and he took her to the finest hospitals in America—the 
University of Minnesota Hospital, the Mayo Clinic, and the University of Chicago 
Hospital. Every leading medical expert in the field of ulcerative colitis whose 
name came to Mr. Fiterman’s attention was interviewed and asked to examine 
the child. ‘The one hard, stark fact that became very clear was that there was no 
cure for this debilitating disease. There could be, on occasion, an amelioration 
of pain, and possibly a partial recovery, but there could not be a cure until such 
time as medical science knew more about the disease and its cause. 

Mr. Fiterman explored this matter further. Many questions came to his mind. 
First, he knew that this illness of his child had cost him large sums of money and 
he knew that the disease was not a respecter of fortunes. It could strike the poor 
as well as the wealthy. What did other families do with more limited means when 
a disease such as this struck them? What facilities were there to provide hospital 
care for those who were stricken with this illness? The answer was that there 
were no facilities and that this was another illustration of an unmet need in the 
American society. 

The second and perhaps equally, if not more important question arose in 
Mr. Fiterman’s mind. What was being done to find a cure for the disease that 
had stricken his young child? He found that there was a man who had been 
doing work in the field at the Mayo Clinie for a number of years, Dr. Bargen. 
He talked with Dr. Bargen and had Dr. Bargen examine and attempt to treat 
his child. Dr. Bargen was working virtually alone at the Mayo Clinic, pursuing 
his theories, meeting with some success but fully aware of the fact that there 
were also many failures and inadequate knowledge and funds. Mr. Fiterman 
then learned that there were two men at the University of Chicago School of 
Medicine who had set up laboratory facilities and who were engaged in long-term 
studies of ulcerative colitis. They are Dr. Walter L. Palmer, who is now, inciden- 
tally, recent past president of the American College of Physicians and Dr. Joseph 
B. Kirsner, both professors of medicine at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Fiterman brought his child to Chicago. There she stayed for months and 
there he stayed for months talking with doctors, learning about their problems 
and discovering how woefully inadequate their facilities and funds were. Yes, 
they had a laboratory but it was of a size no larger than a small office cubicle. 
Yes, Dr. Kirsner was one of the leading doctors in the field but his own desk was 
squeezed into an office no larger than a clothes closet. 

It became very clear that the field of ulcerative colitis was, in fact, one of the 
back alleys of modern medicine with inadequate money, inadequate attention, 
inadequate guidance, inadequate facilities, inadequate personnel and inadequate 
direction. 

It was at this point that Mr. Fiterman came to Washington and talked to me. 
“What can I do,” he said, “to make a meaningful contribution to find a cure for 
this disease? Why isn’t the United States Government paying attention to this 
problem? Isn’t this responsibility,’’ he continued, “‘in effect the highest responsi- 
bility of Government in that the preservation and protection of the health of 
our Nation is what is meant by ‘the general welfare?’ ’’ He explained to me 
that he wanted to dedicate himself and whatever part of his income that he could 
spare to working in this field. We talked in Washington and we talked in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Fiterman, through the help of my colleague, Senator Thye. and 
myself, went to the National Health Institutes. There he talked with Dr. Raiph 
k. Knutti, Medical Director of the Chief Extramural Program, National Institutes 
of Health of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. Dr. Knutti was of tremendous 
assistance to him. Yes, there was a dire need for more work in the field of uleera- 
tive colitis. The NIH wanted to help and would be happy to work with Drs. 
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Palmer and Kirsner, as well as others in helping to defeat this disease. It would 
not be too costly to begin a program but even though not costly, it was still over 
and beyond the budget of the Institutes. Dr. Knutti encouraged Mr. Fiterman 
to the point where he felt renewed confidence that perhaps he could do something 
and make a contribution to the problem. 

Mr. Fiterman then instructed his attorney to form a nonprofit foundation. 
This has been done. Its name is the National Foundation for Research in 
Ulcerative Colitis. Mr. Fiterman will contribute to that foundation and as soon 
as the Bureau of Internal Revenue will rule the foundation to be tax exempt, I 
and others will help Mr. Fiterman raise other funds from interested people so 
that the foundation, in a small way, can help direct research, training and public 
education in this field, 

It was at this point that you, Senator Hill, came into the picture and provided 
invaluable service. At my request, you will recall, you instructed your staff 
assistant of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, our good friend 
William Reidy, to meet with Mr. Fiterman, his attorney, Mr. Kampelman, and 
Drs. Kirsner and Palmer. Mr. Reidy also met with the officials of the NIH and 
as a result of the splendid cooperation of Dr. Knutti and Dr. Cassius J. Van 
Slyke, Associate Director of the NIH, a series of conferences were held as to how 
the NIH could play a constructive role in meeting this critical problem. 

The NIH is appointing a study committee to work with those doctors engaged 
in research in ulcerative colitis. A small sum of money has already been made 
available to the University of Chicago Hospital to improve its laboratory facilities 
in ulcerative colitis on a matching fund basis. But this is only the beginning. 
In order for us to take the first meaningful steps, it is necessary that there be 
training funds made available for research in ulcerative colitis. It is also neces- 
sary that there be increased funds for research grants in ulcerative colitis. 

This current appropriation bill which you are now considering is vital to the 
success of our efforts. On your decision and on the decision of the Congress rests 
the future as to what can be done to eliminate this dreaded disease from our 
society. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be incorporated at the conclusion of these 
remarks a report that I received from the Public Health Service with respect to 
the current situation in the field of research in ulcerative colitis. You will notice 
that it is listed as a disease, the cause of which is not known. You will notice 
that it can strike at all ages. You will notice that there are many unanswered 
questions about its incidence. You will notice that it is probably more frequent 
than is generally appreciated and that its incidence appears to be increasing. I 
particularly want to draw your attention to the facts that a recent medical 
publication estimates that there may be as many as 500,000 cases in the United 
States. 

I go on to quote from the report and bring to your attention this significant 
item; ‘“There is very little research of this disease being done in the United States 
except in the clinical areas.’?’ And that there is only a record of one research 
grant supported by non-Federal funds in the small amount of $2,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear to me that the will to help is present in the NIH. It 
is clear to me that the medical leaders necessary to organize this help are present 
in the persons of Drs. Palmer and Kirsner at the University of Chicago Medical 
School. It is clear to me that the need is great and that the responsibility is ours. 
The next step is up to you and up to the Congress. My request is that you in- 
crease the training funds now provided in the President’s budget so that there 
san be additional funds for training in ulcerative colitis and that you increase the 
research funds for the Arthritis and Metabolic Institute as well as for other insti- 
tutes which may have a direct research connection with the field of ulcerative 
colitis. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvupert H. Humpurey. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuCATION, AND WELFARE, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, Md., April 1, 1957. 


Hon, Husperr H. HumpuHRey, 
United States Senate, 
Dear Senator Humpurey: This is in reply to your letter of March 22, 1957, 


requesting information on the current situation in the field of research in ulcer- 
ative colitis. 
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Ulcerative colitis is an acute and chronic inflammatory and ulcerative disease of 
the colon and rectum, the cause of which is not known. This disease occurs most 
often in young adults between the ages of 20 and 40. It is quite common also in 
infants and children, and it has been observed in persons over 60 years of age. 
The sex distribution is approximately equal, females predominating slightly. 
Ulcerative colitis in more than one member of the same family is unusual, but it 
may occur, as in brother and sister, and father and son. There appear to be 
interesting geographic variations in the occurence of the disease; however, this 
aspect of ulcerative colitis has not been studied sufficiently. Ulcerative colitis 
apparently is uncommon among the poor and is encountered rarely in the large 
city and county hospitals. The disease is thought to be more frequent among 
people with high intellectual capacities than in those with low intelligence; how- 
ever, there are numerous exceptions, 

The disease is probably more frequent than is generally appreciated and the 
incidence appears to be increasing. No accurate surveys have been made, but 
one recent publication estimates that there are 500,000 cases in the United States. 
There appears to be an important need for further study of the epidemiology of 
ulcerative colitis which might reveal significant information concerning the cause 
and pathogenesis. There is very little research on this disease being done in the 
United States except in the clinical areas. The Biosciences Information Service 
has records of only one research grant supported by non-Federal funds. This was 
in fiscal year 1955 for the amount of $2,000. Since 1950 the Public Health 
Service has supported 15 projects dealing directly with ulcerative colitis. A total 
of $102,014 has been awarded for these projects. 

There have been other research projects in the broad field of gastroenterology 
which have included as a secondary interest certain studies pertaining to ulcera- 
tive colitis. A total of 11 such research grants have been supported by the 
Public Health Servic? since 1950 in the amount of $231,459. The Veterans’ 
Administration, since 1955 has supported 13 projects dealing with ulcerative 
colitis. We have no information relative to the dollar value of this support. 
Apparently no other Government agencies have supported research in this field. 

In regard to research in other parts of the world, we are told that in England 
and in Spain some aspects of the pathology of the disease are under study and 
that in France research has been done concerning the surgical approach to the 
treatment of the disease. 

Because of your interest in this field I know you will be pleased to learn 
that, with the approval of the Surgeon General, we have almost completed 
arrangements to establish a General Medicine Study Section (a panel of expert 
non-Federal scientist advisers) whose function it will be not only to advise on 
research project grant applications but also to stimulate necessary research in 
various noncategorical fields of which ulcerative colitis is a good example, 

I hope that this information will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. SuHannon, M. D., 
Director, National Ins‘itutes of Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. H. HOUSTON MERRITT, PROFESSOR OF 
NEUROLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; DR. ALSON E. BRALEY, 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF OPTHALMOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA MEDICAL SCHOOL; AND MRS. ED. W. JOHNSON, MEM- 
BER, NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


BACKGROUND OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Merritt, Dr. Braley, and Mrs. Johnson. We 
are delighted to have you here. Will you please proceed in your 
own way. 
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Dr. Merrirr. Thank you. I am H. Houston Merritt, professor of 
neurology at Columbia University, director of the New York Neuro- 
logical Institute and president of the American Neurological Associa- 
tion. I am also chairman of the program planning committee of the 
National Advisory Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council. 1] 
am here today as a spokesman for the National Committee for Re- 
search in Neurological Disorders. 

The committee, as you know, is representative of voluntary organi- 
zations concerned with the impact of the neurological disorders upon 
our society and with an effective research program dedicated to coping 
with these disorders. These groups include the United Cerebral 
Palsy, the National Association for Retarded Children, the National] 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, the National Epilepsy League, the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations, and the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
I have the pleasure of serving on the research advisory boards of many 
of these organizations. 

As you may recall, the committee was formed in 1952 to assist the 
Director of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness in blueprinting a national research program In neurological 
and sensory disorders. It serves as a coordinating body for the re- 
search programs of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and health agencies themselves to reduce duplication of effort. It 
also operates to prevent the splintering of neurological research from 
its central core. Moreover, it studies carefully the research and train- 
ing fund needs of the Institute and, each year, makes a budgetary 
estimate of those needs to which I shall refer later. 


RESEARCH TRENDS 


I know that Dr. Pearce Bailey has given you a careful review of his 
program developments and the research achievements made possible 
by the Institute during the current year. I shall, therefore, confine 
my remarks to key research trends and critical areas in the Institute’s 
program. I will, of course, be glad to answer any questions you may 
ask. 

I would like to add at this moment that these voluntary health 
agencies that are so vitally interested in patients with neurological 
diseases have not sat back and hoped for the Government to take care 
of all of their needs. Most of these organizations were founded before 
the National Institutes of Health established a separate institute for 
neurological diseases and blindness and had always given large sums 
of money for research. 

With the growth of the National Institute and its research pro- 
grams, the research programs of these voluntary agencies have also 
grown, and the amount of money they have put into it has increased 
in proportion to that which the Government has put into it. 


COLLABORATIVE AND COOPERATIVE FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


I would like to speak of a few of the activities of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and the first one is 
the collaborative and cooperative field investigations. 

These are investigations conducted at various hospital and univer- 
sity centers throughout the country in order to attack certain major 
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disease problems on a broad basis. And it is our feeling that about 
20 to 25 percent of the total program should be devoted to such 
national collaborative investigations. 

It is through these collaborative investigations that talent in vari- 
ous fields throughout the country can be brought to bear on the 
problem, and the problem can be solved. I am sure that this com- 
mittee knows the results of some of the previous collaborative adven- 
tures and how they have solved problems such as the collaborative 
project on retrolental fibroplasia. 


BIRTH INJURIES 


Foremost among our problems at the present time are those that 
are described by the names cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epi- 
lepsy, and certain forms of blindness and deafness which are the con- 
sequence of damage to the fetus in utero or at the time of birth or 
immediately following birth, the so-called perinatal period. 

A large cooperative study has been started on this in which there 
will be participating the obstetricians, who will study the mothers 
from the time they present themselves to the clinics, which is usuelly 
6 weeks after conception. The factors that influence the develop- 
ment of the fetus during this period will be studied by the obstetri- 
cian. The factors that lead to damage to the baby at the time of 
birth will be studied by the obstetricians in connection with the 
anesthetist. And then after the baby is born he will be followed for 
a period of 5 years by the pediatricians, the neurologists, the psychi- 
atrists, and others interested in the growth and development of the 
child. 

It is hoped through these cooperative studies that we will find out 
what is the cause of so-called birth injury and its sequelae. I would 
like to repeat again some of the sequelae or things that happen when 
the birth conditions are not normal—that is, in the perinatal period, 
going back from months before birth till a few weeks afterward. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


Cerebral palsy: You all know what a great catastrophe that is to 
our country. 

You all know the size of the problem of epilepsy and the size of the 
problem of mental retardation. 

Now, all three of these can be traced to adverse factors either during 
pregnancy or in the immediate period before and after birth. If we 
can find some of the factors that are participating in causing these 
defects, we will go a long way toward solving some of our greatest 
problems. 

Up to the present time we have seven institutions that are par- 
ticipating in this project. These are Yale University, Brown Uni- 
versity, the University of Minnesota, the Medical College of Virginia, 
the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia working jointly with the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Johns Hopkins University, and Harvard 
University. In addition, there are a number of applications still in 
process, and we hope to have at least 15 centers participating in this 
study before we reach the number of babies that we wish to follow in 
order to get at the basis of these great problems. 
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CEREBRAL VASCULAR LESION 


The Neurological Institute also has other investigations and col- 
laborative studies particularly in the field of cerebral vascular lesions. 
Now, the term “cerebral vascular lesion” is more commonly known to 
many doctors and laymen as stroke. It is something that involves 
a great number of our citizens in middle life and late life, and we are 
even finding it occurring in people in the ages of 30 to 40, producing 
such things as paralysis and loss of speech and the like. 

This is a very great problem, and we have a collaborative study 
already going in one field of cerebral vascular disease—that is, the field 
of aneurysms of the cerebral blood vessels. We are now getting up 
a protocol for a collaborative study in the ordinary cerebral vascular 
accidents—what we speak of as cerebral thrombosis or cerebral em- 
bolism. 

This is an enormous problem in the health of our citizens, and if we 
can find the cause of these vascular diseases, a great deal of suffering 
and a great deal of incapacity will be prevented. 


RESEARCH IN FIELD OF AGING 


There is also a great deal of research going on in the field of aging 
as it affects the nervous system. 

At Bethesda there was a conference recently held by the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness to summarize our 
knowledge on the process of aging and its effect on the nervous sys- 
tem. It was brought out at this conference that the life potential of 
the central nervous system was much greater than the average life 
span in this country, and it was demonstrated by the research investi- 
gators that even in elderly people there was no significantly great 
loss of nerve cells due to aging outside of the loss that was due to 
cerebral vascular disease. 

The investigators noted that there was a great shortage of experi- 
mental animals of known age so that the changes in ages could be 
studied. We have a lot of animals in the laboratories, but usually it 
is not known whether they are 1 year old or 2 years old or 3 years old. 
So we need much more study on animals who are taken right from 
birth and studied throughout their life span to trace the effect of the 
normal aging process on the nervous system and also to determine 
what effect diet, infections, and other processes have on the aging 
process. 

I have already spoken to you about the cerebral vascular lesions. 
I cannot emphasize too greatly the need for further investigation in 
this area. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


The one great factor in cerebral bascular lesion, of course, is arterio- 
sclerosis, and we need to know what is causing arteriosclerosis and 
how it can be avoided. But until such time as we get this knowledge 
we are also going to have to have research studies on how to prevent 
strokes happening in patients who have arteriosclerosis, and steps 
have been made in that direction with the use of antic oagulants to 
prevent clots from forming. 

As you know, in treatment of coronary thrombosis, anticoagulants 
are pretty generally used to prevent emboli and thrombi forming in 
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the brain and other organs. And it has been shown that in patients 
who have artieriosclerosis and have a tendency for the production of 
cerebral vascular lesions or so-called strokes, the administration of 
anticoagulants will prevent further strokes from developing. 

Senator Hitu. Your work there ties in pretty closely with what we 
speak of generally as the heart? 

Dr. Merritt. We work very closely. In fact, we have joint com- 
mittees working together on this problem. 

Senator Hit. On this problem? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes. And the problem is one that is of such close 
mutual interest to both of us that it is necessary that we work together 
on it. We have had a joint committee of the two, and we have had 
several symposiums held, 2 of them in the past 2 years at Princeton, 
where both the Heart and Neurological Diseases Institutes partici- 
pated. 

Senator Hiri. In other words, you participated jointly? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes. 


GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Now I would like to speak of our graduate training program. As 
you know, there is a great shortage, in all fields of medical personnel, 
in teaching and in research. The need is especially acute in the neuro- 
logical and sensory disease fields. It was not until the National In- 
stitutes of Health through the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness inaugurated their training program that | any 
progress was made. Now we have 58 training programs in neurology 
in 79 medical. schools. 

It will not be possible to get training programs in all medical schools 
because all medical schools do not have the facilities for them at the 
present time. But it is hoped that—— 

Senator Hiiu. Has this training stepped up a good deal recently? 
When I use the word “recently,” I mean in the past several years. 

Dr. Merritt. In the past several years it has stepped up enor- 
mously. It has only been going for a few years. 

It may be of interest to you “and your committee to know that in 
our place at the Neurological Institute in New York we have turned 
out, in a 3-year period, a fairly large number of doctors who have 
gone into research and into teaching. We have placed teachers in 
universities scattered all the way from Maine to California and down 
through the South. We have men who are occupying positions of 
professor, associate professor, or assistant professor in Albany, Syra- 
cuse, North Carolina, Cleveland—2 in Cleveland, 1 in Los Angeles, 
and several in the New York area in the new Albert Einstein Medical 
School. We have two there. 

And what we have done has been duplicated by many of the other 
training centers throughout the country. 

Senator Hiri. How would that compare with, say, 10 years ago, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Merritt. Ten years ago there would not have been any of 
those men who would have gone to these universities. They would 
have gone out into practice. 

Senator Hriu. Into practice? 
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Dr. Merrirr. And mainly into practice of what was known as 
neuropsychiatry and not neurology. They would have gone into 
practice of mainly taking care of patients with emotional and mental 
disease. 

This, of course, is of very great importance. I am not trying to 
say that it is any less important than putting men into teaching and 
research, but we are not going to be able to train men to go out into 
practice to do these things right unless we have got men in the uni- 
versities who can teach them. There have not been men in the 
universities. We are just beginning to get them there. 


JOB OFFERS TO STUDENTS 


When a man finishes training at our place—and this is the same 
elsewhere—he usually has 3 or 4 different offers open to him right 
away. We had a boy who just finished, he is finishing this July, who 
was offered a job at the University of Virginia, and he was offered a 
job at the University of Arkansas and one at the Albert Einstein 
Medical School in New York. We have two others finishing at the 
same time, and they all had similar numbers of offers. 

So the need is very great. This is for the teaching. And the need 
for research is equally great. 

It is a very promising sign that these young men are now willing 
to go into research. After they have finished their clinical training, 
a number of them are willing to go back into the laboratories and 
study for 1, 2 or 3 years in order to prepare themselves for research. 
This would not have been possible unless the National Institutes of 
Health had given them the opportunity to do this. 

Senator Hitu. Yes. 

Dr. Merritt. These boys do this at a great financial sacrifice. 
The amount the universities or the National Institutes of Health can 
give them is small in comparison to what they would make in practice. 
But for men of a certain type the opportunities offered in research are 
much more of a challenge and much more of a satisfaction than the 
practice of medicine. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH WORKERS 


Fortunately there are men who get just as much satisfaction out of 
practicing medicine. Weneed them both. But we need to encourage 
the young men to go into the laboratories to do research, because it 
is only through research that we are going to advance the status of 
the man in practice. 

Senator Hitt. Your statement is not only most interesting but 
most helpful. You see, this committee is confronted, of course, each 
year, with the proposition: “Well, now, we have appropriated so 
much money during the years. We appropriated so much last year. 
What are the results?” And I am sure you all realize—you realize 
far better than I do, much better than I do—that this thing does not 
lend itself to mathematics, as it were. When you get into the field 
of research you do not add it up like you do a column in a table of 
some kind. 

The testimony you have just given is most interesting and most 
helpful—how we are getting these young men now into research where 
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we so much need them and where we must have them if we are going 
to make progress in this field. 

Dr. Merrirr. My greatest problem at the present time in my job 
in New York is to train enough men to keep our program going and 
enlarge it to satisfy the demands from the universities, throughout 
the country——— 

Senator Hi. Surely. 

Dr. Merrirr. For more men for teaching and research. The only 
way we are going to do that is by enlarging the programs in the cen- 
ters which are capable of doing it. There are a number of such cen- 
ters around the country. And the National Institutes of Health has 
done a wonderful job of helping us enlarge it. 


CONTINUATION AND ENLARGEMENT OF PROGRAM URGED 


We are pleading here for a continuation of that program and for 
enlargement. of it, if possible. 

I think [ have taken enough of your time, and I would like to intro- 
duce to you Dr. Alson Braley, head of the department of ophthal- 
mology at the State University of Iowa, and chairman of the Oph- 
thalmological Training Grant Committee of the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

I would like to come back when Dr. Braley and Mrs. Johnson have 
finished their testimony in order to present the budget. 

Senator Hitt. Good. Well, I have some questions I would like 
to ask you, but I will wait until Dr. Braley and Mrs. Johnson have 
testified, and then we will come back to general discussion, so to speak. 

Doctor, we will be happy to hear from you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Brainy. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to be back again 
this year. I appreciate so much the opportunity to come back and 
visit with you here, particularly to present some of the problems that 
we have encountered during the last year. 

Senator Hriu. Well, may I say, Doctor, that I remember well your 
splendid testimony last year, and we certainly welcome you back again 
this year. 

Dr. Bratey. Thank you, sir. 

Should I identify myself? 

Senator Hitu. You might identify yourself for the sake of the 
record. 

Dr. Brauey. I am Alson E. Braley, professor and head of the 
Department of Ophthalmology at State University of lowa Medical 
School located in lowa City, lowa. I represent the National Com- 
mittee for Research in Neurological Disorders and, like Dr. Merritt, 
[ would like to extend a plea for the extension of the overall research 
and training program of the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 

BLINDNESS 
I will try to be as brief as possible. There are two areas in which I 


am very much interested. One is in the sensory disease primarily 
pertaining to the eye. 
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There are at the present time 320,000 blind persons in the United 
States, and it is estimated that about 27,000 will go blind during the 
next 12 months. Roughly half of these will be blinded from disease 
in which research should be done. 


RESEARCH IN FIELD OF DEAFNESS 


In the field of hearing, for example, there are an estimated 15 
million Americans with some kind of hearing defect. Of these, 
4,500,000 are seriously handicapped, and a total of 760,000 are totally 
deaf. 

In this area I cannot help but feel that we as physicians have really 
not done very much in the field of research in the field of deafness. 
Some work is being done at the present time in this area. In recent 
months, several conferences have been held in an effort to stir up a 
little more enthusiasm in the area of hearing. While I am not a 
specialist in this area, because of the lack of research in this area and 
the size of the problem, I feel that we should as physicians do some- 
thing about it. 


WORK AT BETHESDA 


In this connection, I would also not be fulfilling my duties if I did 
not draw your attention to the fine work being done at the Institute at 
Bethesda by Dr. Ludwig von Sallmann and his group. Dr. von Sall- 
mann is one of my closest friends and is one of the world’s leading 
ophthalmologists. He has headed up the research program out there 
and has done a remarkable job. You folks are very fortunate and we 
in ophthalmology are very fortunate in having him there. 


THERAPY OF UVEITIS 


Last year I testified on uveitis and said something about the therapy 
of uveitis and the diagnostic procedures. A number of interesting 
developments have occurred in the last year, and one is a very interest- 
ing field study that is being conducted. 


DIABETIC RETINOPATHY 


I would like again to say something about diabetic retinopathy. 
Diabetic retinopathy is becoming a most important problem for us in 
ophthalmology. Many of our people are blind because of diabetic 
retinopathy. 

In this area we do not understand why the patients go blind even 
though their diabetes is seemingly controlled. For the past 30 years 
we have been, in lowa, following over 110 diabetics and have made 
many, many studies, but studies like this should be conducted all over 
the United States. In order to continue this type of research, it is 
necessary to have collaborative teams working. 


GLAUCOMA 


In the field of glaucoma, I feel that there have been some major 
contributions made this year. One was made by Dr. von Sallmann 
working at the Institute, in which he discovered that there is a plexus 
of nerves going to an area in the eye that may play an important role 
in the control of the interocular pressure. 
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RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


I think we can point with pride to the collaborative study made in 
retrolental fibroplasia. This disease is for all intents and purposes 
eliminated because of the aid given by the National Institutes of 
Health. 


HEARING DEFECTS 


I would like to say just a few words about the many hearing defects 
that we have. These handicaps are very severe for the individual 
who has a hearing defect. In this area, rehabilitation techniques and 
facilities are available but nothing had been done until recent years 
in research. As a matter of fact, they have been unable to even 
classify many of the congenital hearing defects. 

During the past years there has been no coordination of this re- 
search. In 1956 the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness took some important steps toward developing this hearing 
research program. They held a conference in Chicago in which the 
broad concept of auditory research was discussed. This was done 
by some of America’s leading otolaryngologists. 


GRANTS FOR HEARING RESEARCH 


There are many gap areas in the research here. At the present 
time we have 29 grants totaling $430,000 which are used for hearing 
research purposes. 

Senator Hitt. How much, Doctor? 

Dr. Bratey. $430,000. 

Senator Hii. For hearing research? 

Dr. Bratey. For hearing research. In 29 grants. 

Senator Hriu. Is that four hundred and some-odd thousand dollars 
divided into 29 grants? 

Dr. Brauey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. That is not much per grant. 

Dr. Bratey. That is not much per grant; no, sir. This is really 
a gap area that needs more research. But here again we bring up 
the problem that we have to train people to do this research. 

Senator Hitt. Well, now, in that connection, I do not want to 
interrupt you, but I have long felt that we have not done what we 
should do in this area. Do you have the people now who can go 
forward if you have the funds? 


REQUEST FOR TRAINING FUNDS 


Dr. Bratey. We do not have the full number of people we need. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, vour plea today then would be for 
the funds to train people who can do this job? 

Dr. Brauey. Correct. Funds to do research with the people 
already trained and funds to train additional people. 

Senator Hiiu. For training people? 

Dr. Brautey. To train the people. 

Senator Hitu. Training people who can go forward—— 

Dr. Bratey. That is right. 

Senator Hii. In this field? 
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Dr. Brautey. Yes. I think that, as I tried to point out, while we 
have areas in which rehabilitation has been done in the hearing field, 
practically nothing has been done to try and find out what the basic 
cause for their hearing losses. 

For example, in aging, as you know, many people as they get older 
become deaf. 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Dr. Bratey. Very little has been done in this area in research. 
Everything has been aimed at rehabilitation. And our plea is—at 
least my plea would be—to train physicians and train people to do 
investigative work in this area so that the total research effort can 
be expanded. 

BF Senator Hitu. Something that we have been woefully lacking in 
in'the past. Is that not right? 

} Dr. Bratey. That is correct. 

FP’ Senator Hitu. I do not know why it is, but so many people are 
deaf and, as you say, there is the disposition for older people to get 
deaf, and through these years we have done really so little in this fie id. 
So little in this field. 


NEED FOR INVESTIGATORS AND TEACHERS 


Dr. Braxery. Well, as I say, as I have down here, the situation in 
the hearing field insofar as trained investigators and teachers is con- 
cerned is acute. 

Senator Hiiu. That is right. It is compelling, is it not? 

Dr. Bratey. That is correct. 

Senator Hrii. Compelling. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY TRAINING GRANT COMMITTEE 


Dr. Bratey. During the past year we have set up the Otolaryngol- 
ogy Teasniag Grant Committee, and they had their first meeting this 
spring. This is a group of specialists who are working on plans to 
develop centers for the training of people in hearing defects and also 
in speech. 

In addition, there have been five institutions that have been given 
awards to establish and expand these training facilities. 

I would like to introduce Mrs. Johnson of my neighbor State of 
Minnesota. 

Senator Hitu. Fine. 

Mrs. Jounson. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hitt. Mrs. Johnson has been with us before, and we are 
always very happy to have you. Delighted to have you, Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Mis. Jonnson. Thank you, Senator, and it is indeed a pleasure to 
be here. 

Senator Hill. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Ed Johnson from Wayzata, Minn., and 
I am privileged to appear before this committee again upon the invi- 
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tation of the National Committee for Research in Neurological 
Disorders. 

Since last I talked with you concerning the affairs of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness many advances have 
been made. Volumewise our projects have increased from the 600 
mark to the 1,000-plus level, and the field investigation and pilot 
projects program is underway. But in spite of great progress in the 
twin fields of research and training we are far behind with our job, 
as I think you have just pointed out. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISTURBANCES 


Brain damage—more formally expressed as neurological disturb- 
ances—involves much and many. For the 20 million estimated 
sufferers from neurological disorders there are some 250 qualified 
neurologists in the United States. The imbalance of these figures 
points up the great need as does the fact that these failures are con- 
sidered more and more to be basic to other irregularities of the human 
machine. 

CEREBRAL PALSY 


In the case of cerebral palsy, that Dr. Merritt has talked about, 
though its known history dates back to the 1860’s only six research 
projects have been undertaken, and this experimentation dealt only 
with rats and guinea pigs. 

Senator Hitt. Will you read that again, Mrs. Johnson, please? 

Mrs. Jounson. In the case of cerebral palsy, though its known his- 
tory dates back to the 1860’s, only six research projects have been 
undertaken, and this experimentation dealt only with rats and guinea 
pigs. No human experimentation at all. 

Senator Hiii. Only six since 1860? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Yes, since 1860. 

Neurology has been neglected too long. Its importance is too 
great. As a lay person, you can get excited about figures such as 
those. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM BEGUN 


The program of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness has begun the solution of the problem under the able guid- 
ance of Dr. Pearce Bailey, but that work is merely in the era of begin- 
ning or preface. It must be accelerated and expanded. 

As typical of this program, may | outline the program at work in 
my own locality, namely, the University of Minnesota at Minneap- 
olis. 

I think one of the things that needs to be said is that neurology is 
one among the highest of all the specialties. It is really very difficult. 
And it has been well established in Minnesota due to past sympathetic 
leadership in our State. As our Governor, Senator Thye aided this 
progress immeasurably. Because of this stature, it was only natural 
that as the National Institute looked for institutions to embrace the 


program of training and research, Minnesota was bound to become a 
part. 


i 
i 
U 
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PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


There are some 89 such participating schools now with approxi- 
mately 1,082 projects. 

The program of the National Institute aids neurological develop- 
ment with three approaches. First, there is the training grant pro- 
gram geared to increase training and interest also in the field. At 
Minnesota alone—and I think you will be interested in this figure 
because you were questioning Dr. Merritt—the help given by this 
arrangement allows the training of five more men than would be 
possible without the grants. 

And another thing, I think we are handicapped because our Insti- 
tute is so new that we have no great abundance of data to give to you. 

Senator HiLu. How old did you say the Institute is? 

Mrs. Jounson. The legislation was in 1950 but no appropriation 
was given till 1952 and then I think a mere $1 million. 

Dr. Merrirr. $1,800,000 I think was the first one. 

Mrs. Jounson. Then, of course, the budget until last year was 
almost, as compared with others, negligible. 

Senator Hiri. Yes. Well, last year was the first time you had any 
very considerable sums really. 

Mrs. Jounson. That is right. And, as I say, it is difficult because 
after this basic training it takes 3 years of neurology. Is that right, 
Dr. Merritt? 

Dr. Merritt, That is right. 


TRAINED NEUROLOGISTS 


Mrs. Jounson. And, you see, we have not really had time to 
collect this data. However—and here is another interesting figure 
from Minnesota—from Minnesota’s trainees four are already heads of 
departments. As trained neurologists, their embracement of the 
Institute program sets off the hoped-for chain reaction, and the 
lamentable shortage of neurologists is lessened, and research in the 
field increased, because there are more hands to do it. 

Minnesota’s experience has not been unusual. It is my impression 
that 85 percent of the trainees continue in the field as teachers or in 
research. This program ideally, then, is self-expanding. 

The shortage of practitioners is matched by the scarcity of basic 
research in neurology. At Minnesota—and this is another interesting 
figure—through Institute help, 30 projects are underway. With this 
help, 6 out of 7 staff people are so aided. Except for this assistance, 
proper equipment and laboratories would not be forthcoming and 
topflight personnel could not be attracted. 

At Minnesota this program makes another valuable contribution: 
All research men teach. 

Senator Hix. All your research men at Minnesota are also engaged 
in teaching? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Yes. I think that is true at your institute, Dr. 
Merritt. 

Dr. Merritt. Yes, it is true. 

Senator Hity. That is true of Columbia? 

Dr. Merritt. That is true of Columbia. 

Senator Hixu. Is it true out in lowa? 

Dr. Bratey. Yes, this is true in lowa also. 
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Mrs. Jonnson. It is not true in some places though, is it? 
Dr. Bratry. That is correct. 
Mrs. Jounson. But tn these places it is. 


COLLABORATIVE FIELD STUDIES 


In my introduction I referred to our newest venture by title ‘‘Col- 
Jaborative Field Studies.”” To me as a nonprofessional, this is my 
dedication—getting out of the laboratory into life itself. Of course, 
this is far from an honest evaluation since what is found out, out where 
we live, must be analyzed back in the lab, and under this programing 
the job is done exhaustively by means of a professionally prepared 
protocol covering the specific, such as cerebral palsy, vascular, or 
infectious diseases. 

This action concerns research of such complexity that it requires 
team approach, involving a problem which crosses many or all disci- 
plines and in which one area is typical of no other. To cite one 
instance, highly populated areas pose questions that sparsely settled 
ones do not. To get the whole picture then, there must be collabora- 
tion between areas and phases of research. 

The “Minnesota Story,” under this heading, is exciting. At the 
head of the investigations are four topflight men, specialists in their 
fields, neurology, pediatrics, gynecology, and genetics—not men in 
research but heads of departments and, as I say, to repeat, tops in 
their field. Now, these experienced men will analyze and weigh 
results where they are. The Institute will correlate the findings from 
allsources. And I think Dr. Merritt referred to the fact we have seven 
of these collaborative studies now. 

Only with such massive attack can we ever hope to get the answers 
to the disabling, crippling diseases which enslave 20 million Ameri- 
cans—a slavery never to be overcome by their own efforts but only 
by ours. 

FUNDS REQUESTED 


In asking for a budget of $25 million, we are merely asking for 
funds to stay in business at the present level. These are the funds 
that we need to keep our ~ ration at par. 

It is difficult to appear for increased appropriations knowing full 
well that you Senators are barbed with the responsibility of reduci ing 
Government spending. However, if | remember rightly, last year we 
talked of research and especially medical research in terms of invest- 
ment rather than spending. This year, with our vastly improved 
program, this complexion of investment becomes even more apparent. 
To protect what we have developed, to vitalize what we are just 
beginning sums up the problem we face. 

As I remember further our conversation of last year, we agreed 
that safeguarding and improving the health of our citizens presented 
no frills or no questions. This was our obligation—for the very 
reasonable, logical fact that the well-being of the Nation itself is the 
well-being of the citizenry. 

Thank you for your attention, and, may I repeat, a great privilege 
forme. Again my thanks. 

Senator Hinu. We certainly thank you, Mrs. Johnson. 

Let me ask you this question. Last year you had $18,650,000—— 

Mrs. Jounson, Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hitu. For the Institute. As I understood you, you said 
that to maintain your present level you would have to have some 
$25 million. That would be over $6 million more. 

Mrs. Jonnson. Well, there are projects that are now in operation, 
and, you see, I have only been on the Council! for a year and a half 
and I am not terribly familiar with them, but there is one at Iowa as 
I remember that we have had for 5 or 6 years which will be coming 
up for a rather large amount. And then we have, I would say, 5 
projects that are of 10-years standing that must continue. And they 
will lapse, you see, so we need money for holding the line of past 
research. 

QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


And yet this collaborative study has really gone into operation so 
it is a new field and it is vast and we are not at all sure that we have 
budgeted that adequately. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Braley, did you want to suggest something 
there? 

Dr. Bratey. I would like to say that while training money is 
needed, this does not mean that we should stop the research money 
that is needed in both fields in ophthalmology and otolaryngology. 

Mrs. Johnson spoke of the situation in neurology at Minnesota. 
Whenever I think of the situation in ophthalmology and otolaryn- 
gology at Minnesota I cringe, because they need so much help in 
Minnesota in these two areas. They have gotten the help in neurol- 
ogy, but in the other 2 areas they need tremendous help there in 
developing this program, these 2 programs, there. 

Mrs. JoHNson. This points up, Doctor—that when the neurology 
training grants and research funds were available, Minnesota had 
such stature we could take it. Now we do not have the personnel or 
the laboratories or things to embrace the Institute program, you see. 

Dr. Bratey. But this should not deter from the research funds. | 
think the research funds—if we increase the amount of research done 
in hearing and in ophthalmology, as we train these men, these men are 
going to go out and want to do research, and therefore they will need 
funds to operate with. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Hiiu. Well, if you had the additional sum of a little over $6 
million, how would you break that down as between training and 
research? 

Dr. Merrirr. I have that here. Do you want me to give it to you? 

Senator Hitu. Suppose you give us that picture, Doctor. 

Dr. Merrirr. All right. The total budget rec ‘ommended by the 
committee is $25 million. And I am sure that you realize that this 
proposal was not made without a very careful study. 

We would like to recommend a total grants program for the extra- 
mural program of $20 million: $14,500,000 of it would be for research 
projects. 

What Mrs. Johnson meant by 


yr 66 


holding the line” is that we will 


have so many research grants that will come up for continuation that 
unless we have extra funds we will not be able to start new ones. 
Senator Hitt. New projects? 
Dr. Merrirr. New projects. 
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Senator Porrer. In other words, unless you get additional funds, 
you will just be able to continue the research projects you now have 
underw: ay without new starts? 

Dr. Merrirr. Without any or with very little—except what was 
bemg stopped. We do not like to see anything stopped unless it is 
not yielding its results. So that we need extra money to carry on new 
research projects. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCES 


Senator Hitu. You see, the House provided only the same amount 
of money that you have for this year. 

Dr. Merrirt. That is right. 

Senator Hiiv. Last year it was $18,650,000, and that is exactly 
what the House bill carries now. 

Dr. Merrirr. That is what the House recommends. 

Dr. Bratey. But we cannot expand then into the hearing area too 
widely without additional funds. 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Dr. Merrirr. We cannot carry on more in the eye field either— 
new research that is needed. 

Now, in addition to this need for new research in the general pro- 
gram, $4 million is needed for research projects in the collaborative 
and cooperative field, these studies in cerebral palsy, the perinatal 
injuries, the studies in cerebral vascular disease, and the studies in 
ocular disease and in hearing diseases. So that we need $4 million 
to do that. 

And as a side point, many of our hearing defects are also perinatal. 
They occur at the time of birth or before birth—deficits in hearing. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINING GRANTS 


I do not need to bother you with the rest of this. You haveit. We 
are asking for $500,000 for research fellowships. That is the same as 
we had last year. We think that this program is going along at a very 
good rate, and at the present time we do not see any chances for its 
expansion, and we are asking for only $500,000 for that. 

We are asking for $3,750,000 for training. No; we are asking for 
training—let’s see—— 

Senator Hit. You are asking, are you not, for $5 million for both, 
for your research fellowships and your training grants? Is that it, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Merritt. We are asking for $5 million for the training grants, 
$500,000 for the research fellowships. We are asking $5 million for 
these training grants. Dr. Braley has testified to the importance of 
these training grants as far as ophthalmology and otolaryngology are 
concerned, and Mrs. Johnson has emphasized the need for these 
training grants in neurology. 

We need more money to expand our programs in the medical schools 
that are able to take on expansion of the programs, and also now 
that we have men that have been trained to go out into other univer- 
sities and take up departments. As Mrs. Johnson said, from Minne- 
sota there are four men who have gone out to head departments in 
other schools which had no departments before. We have had similar 
experience at Columbia. Others of our important training centers 
have also sent men out into schools. They will need money to 
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establish training programs, to enlarge our field of teaching and 
research, and also ultimately to get doctors out into practice to take 
care of these patients. 

ULTIMATE GOAL 


That is our long-term goal. It is going to be some time before it 
is realized. We are going to have to train more teachers and more 
research workers before we will be able to get men out into the field 
to take care of the patients. But that is our ultimate goal. 

So, therefore, we need more money for this training grant, and | 
consider that one of the most important items in the budget. I do 
not think we can say any one item in the budget is the most important, 
but they are all very important, but the training grant I feel is one 
of the ones that is going to yield the greatest dividends in the long run. 


OPERATION OF INSTITUTE 


We are asking $5 million for the operation at the Institute, which is 
only a slight increase over what has been granted in the past year. 

Senator Porrrer. Could I ask one question, Doctor? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. How do you handle your training grants? The 
same as with the other Institutes? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes, we handle them just the same. A university is 
given a certain amount of money to put on extra teachers to teach 
the residents. And in some places they are given money to help 
pay for the residents, because the hospitals do not have the money 
to pay for the residents. It happens at our institution we do have 
money to pay for the residents so we do not need money for the pay 
of the residents. But other hospitals who have not had residents 
before do not have money in the budget. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Senator Porrer. The difference between training grants and fellow- 
ships is that the training grant goes to the universities as a means for 
them to set up a neurological department—— 

Dr. Merrirr. A neurological program. 

Senator Porrer. And the fellowships go directly to the individual 
as an incentive for him to go into this field? 

Dr. Merritt. That is right—to go into research or higher training. 
These fellowships are given in 2 categories, 1 for those who want to 
go into research in the laboratories, who have already finished their 
preliminary training in neurology and want to go into some special 
filed of neurology like child ne urology or electroencephalography or 
some of the other laboratory me tthods that are directly concerned with 
research in an actual clinic setting. 

I do not need to emphasize to you the importance of the program 
at Bethesda. If this program were not going on, I think the rest of 
the program would collapse. The research that is done there serves 
as a guideline for research that is done elsewhere and it helps to pull 
together research that is being done throughout the country and to 
unify it. 

Our total budget then is $25 million, and I believe that we need it 
all and that we would make very good use of it for the benefit of our 
citizens. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INSTITUTE 


Senator Hity. Let_me ask you gentlemen this question and you 
too, Mrs. Johnson: While your Institute, of course, is a very young 
institute—vou did not get your first funds really until the fiscal year 
1953, and that was just $1,537,300—you have given us some most 
helpful and enlightening testimony here, but I w onder does anything 
particularly suggest itself to you in this way? We have to defend 
these figures in the subcommittee. We have to defend them in the 
full committee. And we have to defend them on the floor of the 
Senate. And then if we go into conference with the House we have 
to defend them there. Is there anything which is particularly 
dramatic or that would appeal to the average person that you feel 
has been accomplished since this Institute was set up that occurs to 
you this morning that you might cite? 

Dr. Braley? 

Dr. Brauey. I can tell you the most important accomplishment- 
that was accomplished ac tually in 1953 and 1954 right after the funds 
were set up—was in retrolental fibroplasia. 

Senator Hitt. That was very important. 

Dr. Bratrey. This was a very serious disease, and all of our blind 
schools contained hundreds of these children who were blinded be- 
cause of retrolental fibroplasia. With the support of the National 
Institutes of Health funds that were originally given, there are now 
virtually no cases of this kind because of the cooperative studies and 
the research that was supported by the National Institutes of Health. 
I think that this is very important. 

Here was a reasonably small amount of money that ac‘ually solved 
a problem very rapidly. 


RESEARCH ON GLAUCOMA 


I think there are other areas in the field of glaucoma that we could 
point to. That was of considerable importance. 

Senator Hitt. Glaucoma? 

Dr. Bratey. In glaucoma. 

Senator Hity. In a word, would you just state what you have in 
your mind in a way that I could state it as chairman of this committee 
or that Senator Potter could state it on the floor of the United States 
Senate so they will all know exactly: ‘‘Here is what we have done’’? 

Dr. Bratey. In a word? [Laughter.] 

Senator Hitt. Well, | did not mean in a word. Could you cite—— 

Dr. Bratey. The understanding of glaucoma, which has been a 
disease, a blinding disease, ever since time was known, is closer to a 
solution today than it has ever been because of the research. 

Senator Hitt. You think you have made very definite progress? 

Dr. Bratey. In the last 5 years tremendous progress has been 
made. 

Senator Porrer. Could you give us an estimate of the number that 
are suffering from this disease at the present time? 

Dr. Bratey. One person in forty- after 40. 

Senator Hint. After 40 years of age? 

Dr. Bratry. After 40 years of age, 1 person in 40 has the disease. 
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PROBLEM OF EPILEPSY 


Senator Hitt, Then, of course, we have the very dramatic story 
of glutamine. That came out as a result of your Institute; did it not? 

Dr. Merritt. From the work of the Institute, yes. And I think 
that has pointed the way to the study of metabolic disturbances that 
go on in the brain of patients with epilepsy and is going to lead toward 
the solution of the problem of epilepsy which hits about the same 
number as glaucoma. We have got about a million and a quarter 
in this country with epilepsy, and the work on the metabolic dis- 
turbances leads the way to devising a treatment that will—— 

Senator Porrer. It does not cure it? It controls it? 

Dr. Merritt. Controls it. Because I am afraid that most epilepsy 
is due to injury to the brain, particularly in the perinatal period. 
These perinatal studies are going to be of paramount importance in 
solving the problem of epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and mental retarda- 
tion, and those 3 together constitute a terrific loss, economic, social 
and emotional, to our country, probably greater than any 3 conditions 
you can name, because they hit children and young people in their 
prime. 

DETECTING BRAIN TUMORS 


Senator Hitt. When Dr. Bailey was with us a few days ago he 
gave us a very interesting picture of what has been done in the new 
technique or new method of detecting tumors in the brain. 

Dr. Merrirr. Yes; with these new radioisotopes. 

Senator Hix. That is right—with the new radioisotopes. 

Dr. Merritt. And, of course, we are carrying on a number of 
projects with regard to the treatment of brain tumors by chemicals. 

Senator Hii. Yes. 

Dr. Merrirr. Many of our brain tumors, even though we can 
localize them, cannot be eradicated by surgery because they are so 
diffusely infiltrated in the brain, and the answer to those is going to 
be through chemotherapy or hormone therapy or something of that 
sort. And we are 

Senator Hii. Are you working on those lines now? 

Dr. Merritr. We are working on those lines now, and we have a 
number of projects going, and we need more. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask you this, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiiui. Go ahead. 


CONTACT LENSES 


Senator Porrer. With your research programs do you do any 
research on appliances for the eyes like glasses and contact lenses 
and so forth? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes, there is something being done along those lines. 
Perhaps Dr. Braley can tell us more about those. 

Dr. Brauey. There is considerable research being done along these 
lines. You mean contact lenses? 

Senator Porrrer. Yes. 

Dr. Bratey. We have a reasearch project going at Iowa at the 
moment, and there are several others going in the country. Most of 
these are supported out of local funds that we have at our institutions. 

In this area I think considerable progress has been made in devel- 
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oping the contact lenses. We understand many more of the principles 
of contact lenses now because of some support that was made available 
in 1953 and 1954 through the National Institutes of Health—some 
work done at Columbia by Dr. Schmeltzer. I am sure Dr. Merritt 
might not know about it, but I know about it. [Laughter] 

Dr. Merrirr. Well, you have to go out to Iowa to find out what is 
going on in your own town. [Laughter.] 


STUDIES ON RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Senator Hitt. Let me ask you this. Are there any figures or is 
there any way to get any estimates of how many children and people 
there are in the United States today who are blind, suffering from 
blindness, who would not be blind had we made your discovery with 
regard to retrolental fibroplasia at an earlier date? 

Dr. Braury. I think the estimate has been made, and I think we 
gave that testimony last year. 

Senator Hitt. We commented on it in our report 2 years ago. We 
commented on the discovery, but we did not give any figures. And 
I just wondered if there are any estimates. “Maybe you could not 
give an absolutely accurate mathematical figure. But any reasonable 
estimate. 

Dr. Bratey. If you figure that we have in Iowa at our blind school 
something over 200 blind children with retrolental fibroplasia which 
occurred during 1950-51, this 2-year period, we could figure then that 
roughly 100 children in Iowa alone would have had retrolental 
fibroplasia. 

Now, there are other areas that were even gre: example, 
up in New England. You see, we live in an area where the facilities 
are not as good as they are in some of the other centers, and, therefore, 
the care of the prenatal child is much better with lots of oxygen. We 
have lots of oxygen outside but not inside of the bassinet. So that 
we had fewer cases of retrolental fibroplasia than they did in some of 
the other centers. 

Now, I think you could estimate an enormous economic saving for 
this area, because all of these children who were born during this 
period are blind, and while they learn to do certain things there is 
not any doubt it is reduced. 

Dr. Mrerrirr. We have here some figures on this. 

Senator Hiiu. All right, Doctor. 








COST AND BENEFITS OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Merrirr. The cost of the study that determined the cause of 
retrolental fibroplasia was $50,000. The 5,000 children blird in the 
United States today as victims of retrolental fibroplasia will cost an 
estimated $100,000 each for education, training and support for their 
life, or a grand total of $500 million. The cost for these 5,000—they 
estimate there are 5,000 children now with it that would have been 


prevented if we had known it—will be a hundred thousand times the 
cost of this research. 


GENERAL PARESIS PROBLEM SOLVED 


If you want to know another disease in which research has solved 
the problem, we would talk about paralysis of the nervous system, or 
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general paresis, which used to be approximately 15 percent of all 
admissions to mental hospitals. Now it constitutes less than 1 per- 
cent. And we see it in the wards of our hospitals so rarely now that 
it is a curiosity. We have trouble finding a patient to teach the 
students on. 

And that, of course, was due to the development of penicillin. And 
there is one disease which is now almost totally wiped out. We have 
other diseases that are almost totally wiped out. Brain abscess, 
which was a very common thing, now is quite rare because of the 
researches in antibiotics. And there are a number of other diseases. 

Degeneration of the spinal cord, that went along with pernicious 
anemia, has now been cut out by the use of vitamin B—12. 

But, whereas these advances have been great, we still have many 
others that are equally as great that have not been conquered. 


WORK WITH PARAPLEGICS 


Senator Hitt. I am so glad you spoke of the spinal cord because 
that reminds me that here a few days ago we had a veteran here whose 
spinal cord had been severed by a bullet in Korea, and he is what 
we speak of, of course, as a paraplegic. 

Dr. Merrirr. Paraplegic, yes. 

Senator Hitu. I wonder if you are doing much in that line now. 

Dr. Merrirr. There is a great deal being done and particularly at 
Bethesda. It has been thought for years that nervous tissue within 
the nervous system could not regenerate. Studies are being made 
which show that this might not be true, that if the proper conditions 
are made and the proper medications given that these fibers can 
regenerate. 

Now, nothing of practical importance has come out of that yet, but 
it is an indication that possibly in the future we can prevent the scar 
formation that occurs at the site of the injury and slow the fibers to 
grow back down. If you cut a nerve, the nerve fiber will grow back 
down if the scar is prevented. 

Now, in the nervous system it is hoped that we can, by preventing 
scars—there are certain medications that can be given that will prevent 
scar formation—that ultimately we may be able to produce regenera- 
tion within the nervous system. 

Senator Hit. To get that connection again? 

Dr. Merrirr. To get that connection again. 

Senator Hrii. And you are working on that matter now? 

Dr. Merritt. They are working on that in a number of places in 
the country, but perhaps the most work is being done at the Institute 
in Bethesda. 

Senator Hity. Any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrrr. No, I have none. 


COLLABORATIVE FIELD STUDY 


Mrs. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask your permiss‘on 
to include—if it is a public record, and I do not know that it is 
some figures relative to this collaborative field study. I think that 
will indicate the vastness of this program which has not been com- 
pleted. I think Dr. Merritt said there were seven such projects now 
that have been approved by the Council. But 1 think it would be 
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of great value to you to see the size of those budgets. I am not sure 
it is for publie record. 

Senator Hinu. If that information is available, we would be de- 
lighted to have it included. 

Mrs. Jonnson. It would be available to you. 

Senator Hity. If you would just supply it to Mr. Downey, the clerk 
of the committee, it can go right in the record. 

Mrs. Jounson. | was thinking of what you said about something 
dramatic to present, and these are to a lay person figures which have 
meaning. 

Senator Hiri. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In the research attack against the neurological and sensory disorders, the past 
year has seen the development of an impressive trend toward broadbased colla- 
borative and cooperative investigations directed to groups of related diseases and 
involving many institutions and many different types of investigators. As of the 
present time, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has 
made grants totaling almost $1.6 million to institutions participating in such 
broad-scale investigations. 

Of this total of $1.6 million, about $1.3 million has been awarded to seven insti- 
tutions collaborating with the National Institute in a research program directed 
against those disorders brought on during the perinatal period. These disorders 
include cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy, and various forms of deafness 
and blindness. It is expected that grant applications relating to this investigation 


and totaling roughly an additional $1 million will be considered over the next 6 
months or so. 


It is the view of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
that at least 15 research institutions should participate in this perinatal period 
investigation if an adequate number of cases are to come under study. This 
number of institutions would make possible the study of about 15,000 cases per 
year and would thus make for a sound statistical sample. 


DETERMINING CAUSES OF DAMAGE TO NERVOUS SYSTEMS 


Dr. Merrirr. These studies are expensive because it involves so 
many different disciplines—the obstetrician, the anesthetist, the 
geneticist, the neurologist. And it means following from the time of 
inception up until 5 or 6 years when we can see what has happened 
to that person. And when all this data is collected from the various 
institutions—and we hope to get 15 of the leading institutions in the 
country to do it—we ought to get some leads as to what is the cause 
of damage to the nervous system before and after birth, the results of 
which are feeblemindedness, epilepsy, and cerebral palsy. 

Senator HiLtu. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrer. No questions. 

Senator Hit. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Dr. Merrirr. No. 

Senator Hitu. Well, let us thank you for this very fine and enlight- 
ening and informative testimony. It is tremendously helpful. We 
deeply appreciate your coming. We are very much obliged to you. 
Thank you very much. 
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ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ARTHUR COLWELL, PROFESSOR AND CHAIR- 
MAN, DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL MEDICINE, NORTHWESTERN 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, AND DR. 
JOHN H. TALBOTT, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiti. Dr. Talbott and Dr. Colwell. All right, gentlemen. 
This is arthritis and metabolic diseases. 

Dr. Tatzorr. Dr. Colwell is catching a plane, and I would like to 
have him speak first. 

Dr. Cotwe.u. My plane leaves at 1, and I should leave by 12 or a 
little after. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hiiu. Go right ahead, sir. 

Dr. Cotwet.. I would like to say, Senator Hill, that we are very 
well aware of your interest in health, your record in the field we admire 
from a distance, and it is a privilege to appear before the committee 
and to speak in behalf, in my case, of the field of study and teaching in 
the disease, diabetes mellitus. 

For identification purposes, I would like to have the record show I 
am professor and chairman of the department of medicine at North- 
western University Medical School in Chicago and head of the division 
of medicine at Passavant Memorial Hospital. 


DIABETES MELLITUS 


The following personal record is cited as evidence of qualifications 
which permit me to speak, I hope, with some degree of authority 
about diabetes mellitus. For 35 years | have taken care of many 
patients with diabetes, taught many physicians about the disorder, 
and have conducted almost continuous research in that field. Books, 
monographs, and medical articles on the subject have been published 
under my authorship. I was president of the American Diabetes 
Association in 1951—52 and am a member of its governing council now. 

In most of my 7 vears now as chairman of a ¢ ‘linical department in 
large medical school, it has been our privilege to use a half-dozen or 
more research and teaching grants and fellowships awarded by the 
National Institutes of Health for the study of cardiac, arthritic, 
diabetic, hypertensive, kidney, and other conditions. | would like to 
say that the efficiency with which our requests for aid have been re- 
ceived, studied, and administered has been most impressive to me. 

The talents and capabilities of our investigators, the environment 
in which they work, and the feasibility of projects proposed for study 
have always been examined critically by the study sections but very 
fairly. Action has been prompt, courteous, and thoughtful. Cr 
tivity and independent thinking by our researchers have been re- 
spected, and no influence except that of assistance has been offered 
by the Institutes. 
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To one with a natural fear of administrative extravagance and 
delay, the integrity with which the research and teaching grant pro- 
gram of the Institutes has been handled has been most inspiring. 


VALUE OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Medical scientists working in the Clinical Center at Bethesda com- 
mand our greatest respect. They represent the very best of clinical 
investigators, in our judgment at Northwestern. I have no hesitancy 
in predicting that history will reveal this last decade of medical re- 
search activity to be by far the most productive on record, up to the 
present time. It is common knowledge that the major impetus for 
this activity, helping to give this country undisputed leadership in 
medica! affairs, has been the grant program of the Institutes of Health. 

Teachers and researchers outside of industry are a dedicated lot 
whose missionary efforts are expedited remarkably by modest finan- 
cial and material assistance. In medicine the usual pattern is more 
evident than in other areas, particularly in schools like our own 
which operate on tuition and endowment income, because people are 
in trouble when they are sick and cannot pay well as a rule for the 
help they need. Here the grant program of the Institutes has been 
a strategic investment in e xploitation of those natural resources. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Now a few words in behalf of the disease in behalf of which I am 
speaking for a liberal attitude. Diabetes mellitus is known to be 
present in about 1 percent—about 1 out of 100—of the population. 
Two or three times that number of people now normal will develop it 
in time. In a small proportion of cases a cause can be found and 
removed, usually in the form of some glandular disease or disorder 
such as thyroid, pituitary, or adrenal ela und overactivity, but in fully 
99 percent of all cases the actual cause is unknown. — Insulin helps 
fully one-half of these people, but the disorder cannot be prevented 
nor cured. Many people who formerly died prematurely now live 
indefinitely with diabetes, so the number of living diabetics is in- 
creasing constantly. 

Senator Porrer. Are there any new drugs or anything that has 
caused the great increase in the life expectancy of the diabetic person? 
Or general health conditions? 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSULIN 


Dr. Cotwe i. | think we could claim without hesitation insulin is 
the reason why they live longer, and it was discovered fully 35 years 
ago as a result of research—on this occasion the University of 
Toronto—supported by local funds in a very modest manner. That 
was a spectacular development of this century, of course, about 35 
vears ago. 

This is the reason for the increased longevity in the field of diabetes. 

I shall refer a little later to a new drug which has appeared within 
the last year which is of great interest to us right now. But insulin is 
the reason for the increased longevity. 

Senator Porrer. I recall as a child a next-door neighbor, a boy, had 
diabetes, and his family was told at that time that he probably could 
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not live to be 16 years of age. And he is living today. He takes 
insulin. He is not a well man, but he is a middle-aged man, where the 
diagnosis had been that he probably would not live. 

Dr. Cotwetu. Prior to the discovery of insulin, children in their 
first 2 decades of life lived about 18 months on the average. Eighteen 
months to 2 years was the limit. It was a good deal like acute 
leukemia or acute malignancy. 

Insulin now lets these people live, and so the population is in- 
creasing—-the population of diabetics. 

Senator Porrmer. Thank you. 

Dr. Cotwe.u. It does not cure them. 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF DIABETES ANTICIPATED 


Inactivity of the pancreas which makes insulin is believed to be 
the mechanism responsible for diabetes, but the gland is not diseased. 
It simply fails to respond to demand. I believe firmly that the 
reason why it fails to respond will be discovered by means of research 
and that it is not too much to expect prevention or cure when that 
happens. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, you feel that will be the next big 
step? 

Dr. Cotweiu. Yes; I do. I think that is one of the two big steps. 

The other great mystery about diabetes, not solved by insulin and 
diet, is the premature damage to the blood vessels which de -velops all 
too frequet itly after 10 to 20 years of diabetes. And I daresay, Sen- 
ator Potter, this is the reason why your friend next door is not too 
well—disease of the blood vessels. Kidney failure, blindness, strokes, 
and gangrene due to restricted blood supply are much more prevalent 
than in normal people. 


POSSIBLE BLOOD VESSEL DISEASE 


Senator Hitt. Do you suppose that is due to the fact that there is 
something in the insulin that is generated by the pancreas that is not 
in the insulin that we ourselves produce? In other words, that these 
blood vessels are not getting something that they should be getting? 
Is that right? Would you say that? 

Dr. Cotwetu. Well, it could be, Senator Hill. It could very well 
be. We know that abnormal hemoglobin is made in the red blood 
cell. Abnormal insulin may be made by the diabetic pancreas. As 
far we know it seems a little remote to expect that that would be the 
cause of the blood-vessel disease, but we do not know what it is, and 
it might be that it could be that. It does develop after 10 or 20 
years of diabetes. 

In other older people, of course, it does antedate the onset of diabetes 
so in that case it could hardly be due to that factor. 

But diabetes, like high blood pressure, jaundice and other things- 
there are certainly many different reasons for the disease diabetes. 
Possibly arteriosclerosis is one of them. When the exact cause of 
these arterial degenerations is discovered in diabetics—and we think 
“ is likely to be because we have tools to work with and they are not 

railable in other less precise chemical conditions—that knowledge 
we hope will be applicable in arterial disease in nondiabetics. So 
there is a tie-in here where if we discover the cause it may be applied 
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outside the diabetes field. And we do have a head start on many 
research activities because of the chemically identifiable nature of 
diabetes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INSULIN VARIETIES 


Insulin itself was the direct result of research in a medical school in 
Toronto. So was the vital part played by the pancreas, much earlier, 
not at Toronto, however, and the relationship of other endocrine 
glands later on. Recent discoveries which stand out prominently in 
our mushrooming state of medical knowledge are the recent identifica- 
tion of the chemical structure of insulin and the development of a 
variety of what we call depot insulin preparations which cut down the 
number of injections which a diabetic must take by thousands during 
a lifetime. 

Right now there is feverish study—and this is the drug to which 
I referred a little earlier, Senator Potter—feverish study of a new 
derivative of the old antibacterial agent sulfanilamide. You remember 
sulfanilamide, one of the early antibiotics. 

Senator Hitt. One of the first ones, was it not? 

Dr. CoLtwetut. I guess it was the first one in common use. There 
is a derivative of this which does reduce blood and urine sugar to 
normal in fully 50 percent of all diabetic patients. This has been the 
subject of feverish study during the last year particularly. 

This preparation will probably be released for sale on prescription 
this month or next after about 18 months of experimentation in this 
country, including carefully supervised clinical trial in more than 
5,000 diabetic patients. 

| appeared before the Food and Drug Administration last Saturday 
in connection with the release of this drug for sale by prescription on 
the part of one company. 

Another similar substance has been abandoned after trial in 7,000 
patients because of too many toxic side reactions. 

What interests me most of all is that when the mechanism of action 
of such sulfa compounds is elucidated it may become possible to 
restore diabetics to normal, not possible now in all but a few fortunate 
instances. The drugs appear to act by stimulating “‘lazy”’ insulin- 
secreting cells of the pancreas to go to work. So the mechanism by 
which they act may be more important than the drugs themselves 
in treatment. 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH PRODUCTIVENESS 


Other recent examples of productiveness through research in diabetes 
are demonstrations of substances which inhibit or antagonize insulin in 
the blood serum of certain diabetics, and the identification of certain 
new abnormal metabolic substances called glycoproteins and lipopro- 
teins, in addition to the sugars and acids which are so well known, in 
the blood and tissues of diabetic patients. It is now possible to label 
insulin with radioactive iodine and trace its distribution by isotope- 
counting techniques after injection. Tagging of foodstuffs makes it 
incredibly easier to measure their utilization in the diabetic compared 
with the normal subject. 

Several experimental forms of diabetes have been discovered, and 
their mechanisms of activity identified. Some progress has been 
made toward the measurement of insulin levels in the blood, which, if 
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successfully confirmed, will be of tremendous experimental and 
diagnostic benefit. 


PROGRESS IN MEASUREMENT OF INSULIN 


I was privileged to sit in on a conference yesterday morning in 
Bethesda between a group of physiologists from all over this country 
and two from England in which methods of measuring insulin in very, 
very minute quantities in the blood were discussed in great detail. 
And I am pleased that we are making substantial progress toward the 
measurement of insulin in terribly, terribly minute amounts in the 
blood. Heretofore we have been dependent on measuring blood sugar 
levels, but these are only indirect—they are not direct—measurements 
of the defect which occurs in diabetes. 

In many other health fields voluntary health agencies raise funds 
from the public for research in their fields of interest. For some years, 
on the other hand, it has been the declared policy of the American 
Diabetes Associations not to ask the public formoney. Thus, diabetes 
is in greater need of NIH funds for research than other well-known 
fields such as heart, cancer, tuberculosis, and poliomyelitis. 


TEACHING AND FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 


The relationship between research, teaching, and medical care is 
completely logical, as I see it. In order to give the individual the 
best of medical care, it is necessary to give physicians adequate train- 
ing. Here teaching and fellowship grants are of inestimable value in 
this era of dried-up philanthropy and limited State income. But 
just as it is necessary to teach physicians how to provide good medical 
care, it is also necessary to learn before we can teach. In medicine, 
as in other areas, research is the route by which learning is accom- 
plished. Progress demands the acquisition of new knowledge, which 
can be passed along in the form of better education. 

In medicine this, in turn, leads to better care of the patient. We 
are fortunate in this enlightened country to have the ambition, energy, 
and talent to do productive medical research. Those scientists so 
motivated and those institutions in which they work must not be 
handicapped for lack of facilities. They reap no profit except the 
satisfaction of their own accomplishment. Financial support must 
come from sources other than tuition and endowment funds. 


INCREASES NEEDED IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR ARTHRITIS AND METABOLISM 


The enviable record of the National Institutes of Health must be 
maintained and expanded. Specifically, the Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolism’s present appropriation, now extremely modest by 
all comparisons, should be increased to meet the demands of earnest 
and eager institutions for support of medical teaching and research 
in diabetes. 

Senator Hirt. You say you want to leave at 12 o’clock, Doctor? 

Dr. Cotwe.u. Yes; I should. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Hiiu. All right. Well, we will not detain you. I am 
going to ask you the same question that you heard me ask our other 
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friends. Have you any one particular thing that you might empha- 
size or put your hand on in answer to the question: Well, now, what 
have the expenditures of funds for the Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases Institute brought forth? 

Can you think of any one thing you might cite to us particularly 
in this field of diabetes? 

Dr. Cotweti. Are you thinking of teaching or research, Senator 
Hill, or either one? 

Senator Hixu. I think of either one, or 

Dr. Cotwe.u. Well, in teaching there is no question, as Dr. Merritt 
pointed out, that in diabetes we have produced young men who are 
teaching and investigating as a result of these grants, which would 
have been impossible otherwise. 

In research I think I could point to studies of the mechanism of 
action of these sulfa compounds as the striking example during the 
last year, dramatic example of the results of funds that have been 
appropriated in the past. 

This drug arose in Germany. It did not arise in this country. But 
there has been tremendous activity in the study of the action of this 
drug which will undoubtedly help us to understand diabetes. 





ESTIMATED FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator Hitu. Let me ask you this, Doctor: The House put in the 
bill some $15,885,000 for this work. What would be your suggestion 
as to the need for the coming fiscal year? 

Dr. Cotweit. I have not thought about this in terms of dollars, 
Senator Hill. I prefer not to think of it in terms of dollars. I am 
pleading for a liberal attitude. Only you can decide how much can 
be spent. We cannot. 

[ notice that the President recommended a $2 million increase for 
the Institute. Diabetes is a relatively small fraction of the Institute’s 
work. | am unable to express it in terms of dollars. I do not know. 

Senator Hitt. Any questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you are just hoping for a generous 
consideration by the committee? 

Dr. Cotwe i. Liberal attitude and action. 

Senator Hiri. Well, Doctor, I see the hour of 12 o’clock has 
arrived. We would certainly want to thank you, sir, for your presence 
here this morning and for this most informative and helpful testimony. 
We appreciate it dee ply. 

Dr. Cotwe.. | appreciate the privilege of being here and your 
courtesy in expediting my testimony. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Dr. Talbott, we would be delighted to have vou proceed. 

Dr. Tatsorr. How much time do] have? When do you take your 
noonday recess? 

Senator Hitit. We are going to stay with vou as long as you will 
stay with us. 

Dr. Tatsorr. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Don’t rush yourself now. 

Dr. Tatsorr. Well, fine. 

Senator Hitt. You proceed Doctor. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Taxsorr. I will identify myself first. I am John H. Talbott. 
I am a graduate of Harvard Medical School and received my intern- 
ship at the Presbyterian Hospital in the city of New York. During 
the 1930’s I was a member of the faculty of Harvard Medical School 
and carried out my research work on arthritis and other metabolic 
diseases at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

During the war I was commanding officer of the Climatic Research 
Laboratory which was charged with the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and research of clothing and equipment for the Army. 

At the end of the war I was appointed professor of medicine at the 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine and physician-in-chief at 
the Buffalo General Hospital. 

Except for the war years, my major interests in research and teach- 
ing have been in the field of arthritis and metabolic diseases. 

I am a member of the American Rheumatism Association, a member 
of the scientific committee of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, which is the guiding committee of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, and a member of the training grants committee on 
arthritis of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

I have published a number of papers and several books in the field 
of arthritis. 

I believe, therefore, that in all modesty I am qualified to express an 
opinion regarding the selected achievements in the past and the 
critical needs for the future of this large group of diseases that tends 
to cripple and deform hundreds of thousands of individuals in the 
United States annually. 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES AND ARTHRITIC DISORDERS 


The rheumatic diseases—the arthritic disorders—rightfully belong 
in the category of metabolic conditions. The term ‘metabolic 
disease”’ implies a chemical ee widely distributed throughout 
the body in contrast, for example, to an infectious disease in which a 
virus or bacteria gains entrance from the outside. Probably diabetes 
mellitus is the metabolic disorder best known to you. 

Although the chemical factory in the pancreas most surely is in- 
volved in the cause of diabetes, the chemical changes probably 
involve most of the cells throughout the body, irrespective of whether 
these cells are in the brain, muscles, liver, or skin. Similarly, gout, 
an arthritic disorder that afflicts several hundred thousand individuals 
in the United States, is a metabolic disorder intimately concerned with 
the normally occurring chemical constituent, uric acid. 

Probably one of the reasons why you are familiar with diabetes 
mellitus is because of the tremendous amount of research that has 
been done on this disease for many decades. Be this as it may, just 
as insulin is a vital component in diabetes mellitus, uric acid is the 
critical chemical substance in gout. If there is a smile on your face 
at the mention of gout, quite a reverse reaction might be present if 
you were the subject of an acute attack of gouty arthritis. 
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Senator Hiuu. They have very different thinking about gout now 
than they did in the old days 

Dr. Ta.sorr. Except you still see articles in the paper, sometimes 
in the old wives’ column, that gout is a humorous disease. In fact, 
in one of the medical columns, Dr. Brady said there is no such thing 
as gout. Why he made such a statement I do not know. 

Senator Porrer. It used to be attributed to overindulgence. 

Dr. Tausorr. High living. And it is very interesting that when I 
became concerned with this disease in Boston we got most of our 
patients in the clinic from the. poor west side in Boston where living 
conditions in 1931 and 1932 were anything but rich and high. 

Senator Hiti. They did not eat caviar and drink champagne? 

Dr. Tatsorr. They certainly did not. If they got a few hundred 
calories a day they sometimes were lucky. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask you this, Doctor: Does gout just 
affect the lower extremities or is it 

Dr. Tatsorr. It may affect most of the peripheral joints of the 
body. It may even affect the spinal cord. It is a generalized disease. 
We see it more often in the feet and there is where it cripples and it 
becomes obvious, but it may affect most of the peripheral joints. 

The fact remains that gout is still considered a humorous malady. 
Fortunately, the agonizing pain no longer need be endured by the 
afflicted, thanks to research in this field, some of which is directly 
related to the National Institutes of Health program during the past 
decade. 

RESEARCH IN GOUT 


In other words, the National Institutes of Health got into the field 
of research in gout almost 10 years ago, and some of the important 
advances have been directly attributed to their research program. 

Although uric acid occurs in each of us as a normal product of 
metabolism, the concentration of this chemical in the patient with 
gout may be double that in those of us who do not have the disease. 
Since the solubility of uric acid in normal persons is near the saturation 
point, it should not be surprising to learn that in conditions in which 
the concentration is increased appreciably, the tendency to precipita- 
tion in joints and other tissues is a real threat 

This is precisely what happens. When a sufficient quantity of uric 
acid is precipitated in the joints, an acute attack of gouty arthritis 
appears inevitable. The joints of the feet—this is with reference to 
your question—particularly the toes, are most susceptible and if the 
feet are acutely involved the patient is bedridden or chair-ridden and 
no longer is a productive member of society. 

Approximately 10 years ago, even before the establishment of the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the section 
of the National Institutes of Health concerned with pharmacology 
became interested in supporting studies designed to unravel the 
mystery of the increased concentration of uric acid in the body of 
gouty patients. The National Institute supported, in a modest 
fashion, several programs in the gout field in medical schools and 
teaching hospitals in this country. 
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The results were rewarding. Within a period of 5 years there was 
conclusive evidence, confirmed in at least three independent labora- 
tories, that the increased concentration of uric acid in the gouty 
person was related to a speeding-up process of intermediary metab- 
olism. The mechanism has become better defined during the past 
5 years which completes our first stage of the study. 

We now know what happens to the uric acid in gout. Why it 
happens is for future investigations. It can be said that we are now 
at the 1922 stage of the study of diabetes mellitus. At that time it 
was clearly apparent that a deficiency of insulin was the vital cause 
in the etiology of diabetes mellitus. Since 1922 many researches have 
been devoted to w hy there should be a deficiency of insulin in diabetes. 
Through the support of the National Institutes of Health we hope 
that we will not need this long a time to discover the why of the uric- 
acid disturbance in gout. 


ANALOGIES BETWEEN DISEASES USEFUL 


Please forgive me for referring constantly to diabetes mellitus, but 
I believe that this disease furnishes several excellent analogies to gout. 
In teaching medical students and interns, I find such analogies ex- 
tremely useful. I am confident that the members of this committee, 
because of their contacts with teachers and investigators in the 
medical sciences, are equally adept at comprehending medical con- 
cepts. Admittedly, our understanding of the role of insulin in 
diabetes is sadly deficient; the treatment of the disease has been 
highly satisfactory. Likewise in gout, although we do not know why 
there is a defect in the intermediary metabolism of uric acid, the 
knowledge that there is an increased formation of this substance has 
permitted therapy to proceed rapidly. 

For several years now an effective agent has been available to help 
the body get rid of the increased amount of uric acid. Although we 
cannot prevent the increased formation, if we can effectively eliminate 
the increased amount from the body, theoretically we may restore 
the gouty patient to the normal category. This is exactly what 
happens when Probenecid is taken daily by the gouty patient. It is 
necessary to take only 1 or 2 tablets a day of this substance, tablets 
no larger than aspirin tablets, to cause a 30 or 40 percent decrease in 
the concentration of uric acid in the body. Although there is not a 
complete restoration to normal, the action is sufficiently powerful to 
counteract, in large part, the effects of the disease. 


CONTROL OF GOUT 


The combination of Probenecid and colchicine results in effective 
control of the malady and permits most patients with gout to live 
normal lives, eat a normal diet, and pursue happiness without com- 
promise. 

Through research and clinical trial, it has been clearly established 
that these drugs may be taken daily, year in and year out—we have 
some patients that have been on them continuously for more than 7 
years—with a low incidence of toxicity or undesirable side effects. 

Since gout is a chronic disease and remains with the patient so long 
as he is alive, it must be treated continuously. Thus, colchicine and 
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Probenecid accomplish for the gouty patient what insulin accomplishes 
daily for the patient with diabetes. Of course, the additional factor 
that the gout pills may be taken by mouth is obvious. The differ- 
ence between these two diseases, however, will not long remain because 
we will have, as Dr. Colwell mentioned, in the not too distant future 
an oral preparation for the treatment of diabetes. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH FUNDS EXPENDITURE 


| have dwelt at considerable length upon gout and gouty arthritis. 
I have done so intentionally for at least two reasons. The moneys 
that have been spent upon research into the cause and treatment of 
gout have paid handsome dividends. If gout can be brought under 
control through research, other types of arthritis and rheumatism 
will follow. 1 need not tell you how slow research sometimes is. I 
wish I could tell you that the cause and treatment of other types of 
arthritis, such as rheumatoid arthritis or acute rheumatic fever or 
osteoarthritis, are just around the corner. You know as well as I do 
that there is little in the immediate future to justify such optimism. 
Whether we will have effective means of management tomorrow or 
next year or 5 years from now depends upon many factors. 

Senator Hixu. If I may interrupt you there, whenever I think about 
this medical research my mind goes to another field, and that is how 
long and how patient Edison was, how much time it took him, how 
patient he was to get the incandescent lighting, but once he got it, 
boy, we really went to town, didn’t we? 

Dr. Tatsorr. Well, penicillin for instance. We should have had 
penicillin many years before we did. Work was not done on it. 
And if you don’t do research work you don’t get your results. 

Senator Hruu. Sometimes it breaks fast and then sometimes it is 
very slow, is it not? 

Dr. Tatsorr. That certainly is true. 

The basic factor, of course, is the provision of funds for research. 
Such problems are solved in the research laboratory and nowhere else. 


NEED FOR TRAINED INVESTIGATORS 


But the provision for funds for research is but a part of the solution. 
We must have trained investigators who are qualified to use these 
funds intelligently, and we must have irained physicians specifically 
in the field of arthritis to manage the patients afflicted with joint 
disease. In the final analysis, your goal and mine is to restore to 
health the afflicted and to prevent others from becoming sick. These 
latter problems are for those trained specifically in the field of arthritis 
and joint disease. 

One hears a great deal at the present time of the errors committed 
by our medical schools in training specialists rather than general prac- 
titioners. Any critical observer realizes that we need both types of 
individuals in this country. I would not want a physician who had 
had little or no training in the field of ophthalmology to perform a 
delicate eye operation on me. I would want a specialist highly 
skilled in this subject. Nor would I want a physician with only a 
casual interest in joint disease to be responsible for the management 
of my arthritis if | were faced with the possibility of crippling joint 
changes in a matter of a few years. 
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TREATMENT OF RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Believe me sincere when I say that there is a tremendous difference 
between the response of a patient with rheumatoid arthritis under the 
care of a doctor skilled in the treatment of this malady when com- 
parison is made with physicians who have little or no interest in such 
a chronic disease. 

Senator Porrmr. Are you referring now, Doctor, to some manipula- 
tive treatment? 

Dr. Tatsorr. No; I am referring, out of all respect, to the general 
practitioner, who is too busy and who does not have the time, who 
does not have the interest, to go into the problem. The treatment 
of a patient with arthritis requires care and study and sympathetic 
management. If he has 50 patients to see in the afternoon, he cannot 
possibly do justice to a poor old soul who is crippled with arthritis. 

Senator Porrer. You find a lot of people today who feel, if they 
have something, whether it is in their muscles or in their joints, that 
it is a type that requires manipulation. I was interested in your 
remarks that possibly they might do something to the joint that 
afterward could have a crippling effect. It is kind of a controversial 
subject, but I was w ondering if you cared to comment on that. 

Dr. Tatsorr. Let’s put it this way: Without proper treatment, 
without the best proper treatment, harm may result, without implying 
who does the harm. But Jet’s put it on the positive side. In order 
to get the best results we must have the best medical treatment. 


TOTAL PERSONS AFFLICTED 


It has been estimated that there are from eight to ten million per- 
sons afflicted with various types of arthritis in the United States at 
the present time. In many instances the disease is chronic, and time 
lost from work by the breadwinner or incapacity at home by a mother 
is overwhelming if measured in terms of dollars or hours or any other 
standard of measurement that you select. The problem is a major 
one, not a minor one. 

As a member of the scientific committee of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, as a member of the training grants committee 
of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, but 
most of all as a professor of medicine who recognizes the great need 
for support of research, research fellowship, and training grants, | 
should like to present to you the budget recommended by the Council 
for the fiscal year 1958. The estimates are as follows 

Research grants , . at ey ee oe _... $14, 000, 000 
eeeereis TeUNenIOe othe ose eee eee $350, 000 
Training grants se i od he Pe ee $3, 000, 000 


I will expand on each of these categories briefly. 


SFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


The need for basic research is obvious to each of us. It has been 
discussed above and requires little additional comment. Probably 
you are asking: Can such a sum of money be utilized effectively in 
the United States? In my opinion, definitely yes. 

I have been informed recently by a member of the council, which 
information I am sure I am permitted to pass on to you, that follow- 
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ing the last meeting just a few weeks ago there was approximately 
$700,000 in approved research grants that could not be paid because 
of insufficient funds. Even more startling is the fact that there were 
more than $3,100,000 in new grants that could not be acted upon for 
the same reason. 

If the current increase holds, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will because of more and more interest in this field, at least 
$14 million will be required to satisfy the research requests for 1958. 


SUPPORT OF RESEARCH FELLOWS 


Research fellows: Support of most research fellows comes from the 
research grants. There are a few instances, however, in which it is 
profitable for a research fellowship to be granted for work in a lab- 
oratory that is not the recipient of a research grant. Thus, if one of 
my younger associates wished to spend a year studying colloid chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in order that he 
would be better equipped to pursue a problem in arthritis, a request 
would be made for a research fellowship, since there is no research 

rant in arthritis—at least I do not thnk so—in operation in that 
ambridge institution. 

Research fellowships are important but percentagewise comprise 
but a small fraction of the total program. 


REQUEST FOR TRAINING GRANTS 


Thirdly, the budget request for training grants is believed to be a 
factual one. As a member of the training grants committee it has 
been my privilege, as well as responsibility, to visit a number of 
medical schools in the United States during the past 18 months. In 
most instances I have visited medical-schools where the training pro- 
gram in arthritis is in the planning stage or is just getting started. 
I can assure you I am astonished as I make my program site visits to 
learn the number of medical communities without trained doctors in 
the field of arthritis and rheumatism. I have visited medical com- 
munities that have ranged in size from 150,000 people to a population 
of a million and a half, in some instances supporting 2 medical 
schools with hardly a physician competently trained and interested in 
devoting most of his professional activities to the field of arthritis. 

If you wanted a heart specialist, you probably could find one in 
most communities of 25,000 or over, irrespective of what part of the 
country you surveyed. 

The contrast is striking. We need trained physicians to care for 
the several million persons afflicted with arthritis and we need them 
as soon as we can train them. I believe that the training grants 
program is the solution to this critical problem. 


BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


The current budget allows $1,800,000 to this phase of the program. 
As a member of the training grants committee, we could have granted 
an additional $500,000 at our meeting in February if moneys had 
been available. If the budget is not increased, there will be no funds 
available for new training grants until July 1, 1959. All of the moneys 
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are committed until that time. An estimate of the demands for the 
future would reveal a sum several times the eurrent budget. 

Let us take an example. There are approximately 80 medical 
schools in this country. Theoretically, each school could support a 
training program in each of the four fields under the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, i. e., in arthritis, hematology, 
gastroenterology and diabetes. If each grant to each school approxi- 
mated $20,000—and that is a modest average grant—the sum total 
would be over $6 million. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for this rather lengthy disserta- 
tion on certain aspects of research and training in the field of arthritis 
and metabolic diseases. The figures submitted may seem high. I 
am confident, however, that when a patient is sick with one of these 
maladies, the figures should be considered to be a small price to pay 
for restoration of health. 

Senator Hritu. Doctor, we certainly want to thank you, sir, for 
your whole statement, and you certainly have been particularly 
helpful too in the way you have broken down the financial need, 
made out the case in very strong fashion, and then you told us exactly 
what should be done in these different categories. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INSTITUTE 


I want to ask you the same question that you have heard me ask 
the other witnesses. What would you say 1s perhaps the greatest 
accomplishment or some of the most telling or dramatic accomplish- 
ments by the Institute since it came into being? Of course, it is a 
young institute, just as is the Neurological Institute. 

Dr. Tatsorr. I think the most important thing is to take the 
chronic disease problem out of the wastebasket and put it in its proper 
perspective as far as teaching and training are concerned. 

We have not made progress in rheumatoid arthritis, which is the 
most crippling disease, as we hoped we might. It must be admitted 
we have not gone far. In gout we have made excellent progress, a 
tremendous amount. 

Senator Hriu. In what did you say? 

Dr. Tausorr. In gout and gouty arthritis. 

Senator Hiiu. Oh, ves. 

Dr. Tatsorr. We have made great strides. And that is the reason 
I concentrated on that, because we can talk about positive results. 
In rheumatoid arthritis we have made tremendous progress, but as far 
as therapy is concerned we have not had the cure, as we would like to. 

Senator Porrer. How many people today would you say are suffer- 
ing from arthritis? 

Dr. Tatsorr. The estimates vary. Certainly a minimum of 8 
million. Maybe as many as 10 million are handicapped in varying 
degrees. Now, we see people with severe arthritis still able to hold a 
job. Others with less severe arthritis are not very effective members 
of the community. But, certainly, a minimum of 5 percent of the 
population have some degree of arthritis. 


ROLL OF INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


There is one thing that we should appreciate, and that is that, in 
the screening process, as far as the agents effective in treatment of 
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rheumatoid arthritis are concerned, the intramural program is playing 
a very major role, and this is terribly important as far as training 
programs are concerned. Dr. Bunim is the medical director. 

Senator Hitt. Any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Hriu. Doctor, we certainly appreciate your presence here 
this morning. 

Dr. Tatsort. It was a pleasure for me to be here. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you so much for your splendid 
presentation. We are deeply grateful to you. 


BOOK OF FACTS ON CRIPPLING DISEASES 


I have been examining this book of facts—a fact sheet—given me 
by Mrs. Mary Lasker, and find that it contains a wealth of material 
concerning these crippling diseases about which we have taken 
testimony these past few days. 

I will direct Mr. Downey to have included in the record of our 
hearings, at an appropriate place, this material. I believe some of it 
containing pictures cannot be used, but he will place in the record 
all of it which can be handled by the Printing Office. 

(The material referred to appears at the conclusion of the hearings 
beginning on p. 1700.) 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Friday, May 10, 1957, the subcommit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, May 13, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 13, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Stennis and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Inp1AN Cotony, Exxo, Nev. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


EMERGENCY FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are happy to have with us this morning our colleague from the 
State of Nevada, Senator Bible. 

Let me say, Senator, that we welcome you here before us and we 
will be glad to have you make any statement you see fit to make, sir. 

Senator Bratz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hill, it is a pleasure for me to be here. 

The purpose of my appearance before your committee here today 
is to call your attention to a situation existing in the Elko Indian 
Colony, Elko, Nev., and to request the committee’s consideration of 
an appropriation of $40,000 to meet the emergency. 

The situation of which I speak, Mr. Chairman, concerns the deplor- 
able conditions that have been allowed to develop over a period of 
years with respect to the sanitary facilities at this Indian colony in 
Elko. Iam reliably advised that if immediate action is not taken to 
construct sanitary facilities there—and that includes sewage disposal 
and garbage disposal and running water facilities—I am advised that a 
serious outbreak of communicable diseases is imminent. 

The land on which these Indians reside was conveyed to the Federal 
Government in 1931 to provide a place for the Indians migrating to 
the Elko area to live. 

Adding to the emergency nature of the matter is the fact that the 
community of Elko has grown to the extent that it now has almost 
completely encircled the Indian colony; which, incidentally, is located 
within the corporate limits of the city of Elko. 


1475 
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SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 


I have received numerous wires, letters, and telephone calls from 
the people of Elko, all attesting to the seriousness of this problem, and 
the city has on one occasion sent a delegation to Washington to impress 
on Federal officials the need for immediate remedial action, and in re- 
questing the Federal Government to assume its obligation in construct- 
ing adequate facilities. 


REPORT OF INDIAN HEALTH DIVISION 


Some time ago I requested the Indian Health Division of the Public 
Health Service to conduct an investigation of this problem, and I have 
the report submitted by the Indian Health Service to me, which I 
would like to have incorporated as a part of the record. It is not very 
long, being about two and a half pages. It shows the deficiencies in 
the water supply and sewage disposal and the garbage and refuse 
problem, and it makes an estimate for remedying the situation, the 
cost of which is in the sum of $38,905. 

I would like to have that included as my exhibit A. 

Senator Hitz. That will be included in the record immediately 
following your remarks, Senator. 

Senator Brste. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have likewise discussed this with the Public Health Service. 
They take the position, as shown by a letter directed to me under 
date of April 4, 1957, recognizing the condition, that they do not have 
the authority to take care of this problem. 

Particularly pointing to paragraph 3 of that letter I have just re- 
ferred to, I would like to have the letter also made a part of the record 
at this point. 

Senator Hitu. We will have that go into the record, too. 

Senator Braise. | am aware of the bills mentioned in the letter 
I have just presented for inclusion in the record, and with the exception 
of the House of Representatives bill, H. R. 5953, which was introduced 
by Congressman Baring, of Nevada, they generally provide authority 
for the Department of “Health, Education, and Welfare to undertake 
construction programs to correct gross sanitary deficiencies existing 
at the Indian colonies such as the one at Elko. 

I am in accord with the purpose of these bills, but similar legislation 
was not favorably considered by the 84th Congress and these bills 
are still pending before the House and Senate Indian Affairs Sub- 
committees. Therefore, it seems probable to me that such general 
authority provided in these bills will not come in time to meet the 
emergency situation existing at the Elko colony. 

The bill that Congressman Baring has introduced, H..R. 5953, is 
specific legislation, directed to correcting the situation at the Elko 
colony, and it has been recommended favorably by the Health and 
Seience Subcommittee to the full House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

It is my fervent hope that this measure will receive prompt action 
in the House committee—and I understand it is to come up this 
week—and that it will be subsequently approved by the Congress 
of the United States. 


It is for that reason that I purposely waited until this last day of 


your committee’s hearings, on the appropriations for the Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, in the hope that this bill, Con- 

ressman Baring’ s bill, will have traveled somewhat further along its 
(sgalative course, and that it would have been passed by the House 
and have been well on its way toward passage by the Senate. Since 
it has not, however, I feel it is my duty to the people of the city of 
Elko and the State of Nevada to apprise this committee of a similar 
situation that existed in the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony and what 
was done to correct the problem there. 


RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY 


Your committee will recall, I am sure, that prior to 1955, health 
services for Indians were administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
That responsibility was transferred to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to the Public Health Service of that Depart- 
ment, by Public Law 568, of the 83d Congress, second session, which 
was approved August 5, 1954. 

I would like to have a print of that Public Law 568 likewise at 
least adopted by reference in connection with this particular presen- 
tation that I am making. It shows the transfer. 

Senator Hinu. I am sure the committee will be happy to have that. 


QUESTION OF AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Senator Bis. I would like to point out—and this is the signifi- 
cant part, as I see it—that during the years that the Department of 
the Interior was charged with the duty of administering the Indian 
health programs, the Secre tary of the Interior, as well as the Congr ess 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, construed the Secretary’s au- 
thority as being sufficiently broad to permit action to be taken in 
situations such as the one existing at the Elko colony, without. specific 
legislative direction. 

I would also like to refer the committee to the hearings on H. R. 
8680, the Department of the Interior’s appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1955. That is H. R. 8680. That is for the year 1955, and. that 
is this particular volume, this voluminous document, showing the 
appropriations made that year for the Department of the Interior. 

At pages 724. and 728, this situation, which is almost identical to 
the situation that exists in Elko, was gone into in detail by Senator 
McCarran. I believe at that time Senator Guy Cordon was the 
chairman of the committee, or he may have been chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Senator Hitt. He was chairman of the subcommittee. 

Senator Brisie. That is correct. He was chairman of the sub- 
committee at that particular time. 

Senator McCarran presented an identical situation to what I am 
attempting to present to you today, in these particular hearings. 
That concerned the Reno-Sparks Indian colony. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


Subsequently, when the committee sent this particular appropria- 
tion bill to the Senate floor, the committee report, No. 1506, at page 
13 stated as follows: 


It has come to the committee’s attention that a deplorable and dangerous san- 
itary condition exists at the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony which is located just 
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adjacent to the city of Reno, Nev. Lack of proper sewage and sanitary facili- 
ties poses a threat to the health of both the Indian occupants and the populations 
of the two adjacent cities. This situation has existed for several years. The 
colony is federally administered and is located on Federal land. The committee 
believes that the Bureau should have taken action to correct this situation some 
time ago. The committee is further informed that this situation exists at other 
Indian colonies. The committee directs that the Bureau make a survey of all 
of those colonies looking toward submitting estimates to the Congress in the 1955 
budget in order that any other like conditions can be corrected. 


SITUATION REMEDIED 


When the Bureau of Indian Affairs appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee the next year, a request for $94,500 to correct san- 
itary conditions at several Nevada Indian colonies was made. The 
committee acted favorably on the request, and the money was appro- 

riated, and the projects have been completed. That situation has 
een remedied. 

It is inconceivable, to me, after reading Public Law 568—which I 
made a part of this record by reference as exhibit C—that at the time 
of the transfer to the Public Health Service there was any lessening of 
authority to deal with these sanitation problems than had rested in 
the Interior Department. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In view of this precedent and the extreme emergency of the situa- 
tion now facing the Elko Indian colony, I respectfully urge the com- 
mittee to appropriate $40,000 for construction of sanitary facilities 
at the Elko colony and that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be directed to take immediate steps to remedy the situation 
if and when the appropriation request receives favorable action by 
the Congress. 

I will be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Hii. Senator Bible, was this matter presented to the 
House committee, to your knowledge? 

Senator Brsite. This matter was not presented to the House com- 
mittee, to the best of my knowledge. The Congressman introduced 
the bill because of this question of authority, in the hope that he could 
secure passage of that bill in this present session. 

The thing that worries me, Mr. Chairman, in appearing before you, 
is that, even if we are successful in obtaining this one act through the 
Congress of the United States, it would be too late to come back to the 
Congress to secure the money to take care of this very critical and 
emergency situation. 

EMERGENCY SITUATION 


Senator Hitt. Do you feel that definitely there is a very critical 
emergency situation there? 

Senator Bisie. There is no question in my mind whatever about it. 

Senator Hitt. And you feel it must be dealt with now? 

Senator Biste. That is correct. 

And my document which I presented as exhibit A, which I did not 
read because I did not want to trespass unduly on your time, clearly 
points out that there is no water available, that they haul water by 
trucks to this particular carved-out area that is completely surrounded 
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by the city of Elko. They have open-air privies. The odors and 
unsanitary conditions are absolutely unthinkable; and, until you have 


actually gone over there to see it yourself, you would not know how 
bad this particular colony is. 


But the title is vested in the United States Government for the 
Indian Bureau. 


Senator Hiti. Thank you, Senator. We are certainly grateful to 
you for your appearance here this morning and for bringing this matter 
to our attention. We appreciate it very much. 

The letter received by you under date of April 5, 1957, addressed 
to you, from the Public Health Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will appear in the record—I believe you re- 
ferred to it as your exhibit B—as will the copy of the report dated 


April 2, 1957, from the Public Health Service, which you have pre- 
sented as your exhibit A. 


Senator Brste. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The documents referred to follow:) 


Pusiic Law 568—83p ConGREss 
CHAPTER 658—2p SEssIon 
H. R. 303 
AN ACT 


To transfer the maintenance and operation of hospital and health facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That all functions, responsibilities, authorities, 
and duties of the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the 
maintenance and operation of hospital and health facilities for Indians, and the 
conservation of the health of Indians, are hereby transferred to, and shall be 
administered by, the Surgeon General of the United States Public Healsh Service, 
under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Provided, That hospitals now in operation for a specific tribe or tribes of 
Indians shall not be closed prior to July 1, 1956, without the consent of the 
governing body of the tribe or its organized council. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the health needs of the Indians can be better met thereby, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized in his discretion to 
enter into contracts with any State, Territory, or political subdivision thereof, 
or any private nonprofit corporation, agency or institution providing for the 
transfer by the United States Public Health Service of Indian hospitals or health 
facilities, including initial operating equipment and supplies. 

It shall be a condition of such transfer that all facilities transferred shall be 
available to meet the health needs of the Indians and that such health needs shall 
be given priority over those of the non-Indian population. No hospital or health 
facility that has been constructed or maintained for a specific tribe of Indians, or 
for a specific group of tribes, shall be transferred by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to a non-Indian entity or organization under this Act 
unless such action has been approved by the governing body of the tribe, or by the 
governing bodies of a majority of the tribes, for which such hospital or health 
facility has been constructed or maintained: Provided, That if, following such 
transfer by the United States Public Health Service, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare finds the hospital or health facility transferred under this 
section is not thereafter serving the need of the Indians, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall notify those charged with management thereof, 
setting forth needed improvements, and in the event’such improvements are not 
made within a time to be specified, shall immediately assume management and 
operation of such hospital or health facility. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is also authorized 


to make such other regulations as he deems desirable to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 
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Sec. 4. The personnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds (available or to be made available), which 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to relate primarily to the 
functions transferred to the Public Health Service of the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare hereunder, are transferred for use in the administration of 
the functions so transferred. Any of the personnel transferred pursuant to this 
Act which the transferee agency shall find to be in excess of the personnel neces- 
sary for the administration of the functions transferred to such agency shall be 
retransferred under existing law to other positions in the Government or separated 
from the service. 
Sec. 5. The Act of April 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 35), and all other laws or parts of 
laws in conflict herewith, are hereby repealed. ; 
Src. 6. This Act shall take effect July 1, 1955. f 
Approved August 5, 1954. 





DeEpARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUcATION, AND WELFARE, 

Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Breve: Reference is made to your letter of March 21, 1957, 
concerning the deplorable conditions existing in the Indian colony at Elko, 
Nev. We appreciate receiving your suggestion that this office work closely 
with the authorities in the city and County of Elko, Nev., to stop the threat 
of disease facing the Indians and the city of Elko, and can assure you that steps 
have already been taken. 

Sanitation services to Indians residing in Nevada are presently provided by 
the Nevada Department of Health under a contract with the Public Health 
Service. Technical and engineering program review and guidance are provided 
by the Public Health Service sanitation staff of the Phoenix area office. The 
area sanitary engineer has been in touch with the Nevada Department of Health, 
Elko city and county officials, and tribal officials with respect to this situation. 
He reports that a temporary solution has been made to the water problem by 
the extension of a small line from the city system to the Indian colony. How- 
ever, a permanent water main installation and correction of the gross insanitary 
conditions resulting from totally inadequate waste disposal facilities are needed. 

As pointed out in our letter to you of January 29, 1957 (with respect to the 
Indian colony at Murray Canyon near Ely, Nev.), the Public Health Service 
does not now have the authority to construct or provide essential sanitation 
facilities for Indians such as are needed at the Elko Indian colony. General 
authority type legislation to correct problems of this type is now before Con- 
gress (H. R. 246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498). Also, H. R. 5953 introduced in the 
85th Congress as interim emergency legislation, if enacted, would authorize the 
provision of needed sanitation facilities for the Elko Indian colony. 

&_ We shall continue to cooperate with the Nevada Department of Health and 
local officials on this matter. Within the resources and authority available to 
us, we shall make every effort toward the improvement of the sanitation condi- 
tions at the Elko Indian colony. 

Sincerely yours, 


——— 


Joun W. Cronin, M. D., 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Bureau of Medical Services 


Puspiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
April 2, 1957, 
Sanitary survey at Elko, Nev., Indian colony, 
Dr. James R. SHaw, 
Chief, Division of Indian Health, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Chief, Sanitation Services Branch, area sanitary engineer, 
Division of Indian Health, Phoenix area office.) 
During the week of March 24-30, 1957, a sanitary survey was made of the 
sanitary facilities of the Elko, Nev., Indian colony and estimates were prepared 
covering the cost of extending the water and sewer lines from the city of Elko 
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to the colony and the installation of modern sanitary facilities in each home. 
Prior to making this survey, the city officials were contacted, and it was found 
that the city was willing to provide water and sewer service to the Indian colony 
if sufficient funds could be made available to cover the cost of extending their 
facilities to the colony. 

The Elko Indian colony consists of 25 small but rather substantial houses 
located on a tract of Government land which extends to the northern limits of 
the city of Elko on the north and to the city golf course on the east. The land is 
high and well-drained and is one of the most desirable sites in the Elko area; in 
fact, the colony is very near the nicest residential area in the city. 


WATER SUPPLY 


In the past, water has been obtained from an 8-inch deep well equipped with 
a deep-well turbine pump and driven by a 7.5-horsepower electric motor. This 
well is located within the colony and the yield has been sufficient to supply all 
needs. Water is distributed through a 3-inch galvanized line which runs some 
700 feet through the village with 10 spigots located along the line from which 
the residents carry water in buckets to their homes. During last December the 
waterlines at the pump were frozen and before thawing the pump was turned on. 
The result was that the motor has burned out. Funds were collected from mem- 
bers of the colony and the motor was taken out and rewound. During this period 
the Indians were without water and the city of Elko hauled water by truck to 
keep them supplied. During the latter part of February, through carelessness on 
the part of the Indians, the lines around the pump were again frozen and the 
motor again burned out. This time sufficient funds could not be collected from 
the Indians and the colony was without water. Again the city of Elko hauled 
water until a 2-inch waterline could be run from the city to the colony as an 
emergency measure. At the present time the water supply of the Indians is 
furnished by the city. Mr. Henry Etchemendy, city manager, advises that the 
city will continue to furnish water until the middle of June and after that some 
steps should be taken to work out a permanent arrangement for the Indians’ 
water supply. 

In making this survey it was felt that in view of the obvious lack of attention 
that has been given to the pump and the difficulties resulting from this lack of 
attention that it would be desirable to plan on extending the city waterline to the 
colony. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Originally privies were provided for each house but these structures have not 
been maintained; the pits are filled, the privies are filthy, and there is evidence that 
fecal matter is now being deposited on the ground in the vicinity of the homes. 
Efforts have been made to have the individual Indians dig new pits, move the 
existing privies, and fill the old pits—but without success. Residents of the city 
living near the Indians have complained of the odors and have expressed fear of an 
outbreak of intestinal diseases due to the lack of sanitation in the Indian village. 


GARBAGE AND REFUSE 


There is no garbage collection or disposal service and this material is dumped 
in the most convenient place, usually in the back of each house. It ig hoped that 
some arrangement can be worked out with the city to extend their garbage collec- 
tion service to include the Indian village. 

The estimated cost of providing the needed sanitary facilities is as follows: 
Water supply: 

1,200 feet of 4-inch water lines, at $3.50 


a Cc camieeee $4, 200 

25 taps, at $40 1, 000 
Sewers: 

1,200 feet of 8-inch sewer line, at $3 3, 600 

Four manholes, at $250 ak 1, 000 

25 sewer connections, at $10 250 


Addition to houses to accommodate plumbing fixtures, 6 by 8 feet, 


at $7 per square foot times 25 8, 750 
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Plumbing: To include the following items: 
Commode, kitchen sink, shower head and valves, 20 gallon hot 
water heater, 50 feet of %4-inch galvanized waterline and 20 feet 


of Orangeburg sewer pipe, at $500 times 25__________._._._------- $12, 500 
Engineering and contingencies, at 13 percent_______.____....------ 4, 069 
Overhead end profit, at 10 nereent ie. <i ii ie eirlionmnielos icone 3, 536 

38, 905 


E. L. DupDLEy, 


Area Sanitary Engineer. 
Approved: 


L. J. Lowa, M. D., 
Area Medical Officer in Charge. 

Senator Hitt. We have with us this morning our colleague from 
Oregon, Senator Neuberger, who is very much interested in this 
matter of medical research and of health generally and who has been 
giving so much of his time and effort in trying to do something about 
these problems. 

We are glad to have you with us, Senator. You may proceed to 
make your statement in your own way, sir. 


CanceR RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF HON, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN 


Senator NEuBERGER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I read my prepared statement, I want to say—and I mean it 
with the utmost sincerity, Mr. Chairman—that there is no chairman 
of any subcommittee, particularly on the present subject, before whom 
I would feel more privileged to appear than yourself, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the reasons that I decided to relinquish, at least temporarily, 
my career as a writer and to run for the first time in my life for a 
full-time political office was because I hoped in some slight degree to 
emulate your own leadership in two great fields which I think are 
vital to our country. 

One field is the field of medical research, and the other is the support 
of education. 

I do not know of any member of the Senate in our time who has 
shown greater leadership in both those essentials, and so I am par- 
ticularly privileged to have you give me your time to appear here 
before you. 

Senator Hini. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Certainly we are delighted to have you here this morning. We 
would be very glad to have you present your subject now just as you 
see fit, sir. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator NnuserGeR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee this morning 
to offer an amendment to appropriate $500 million to the National 
Cancer Institute, with the proviso that this sum remain available 
until totally expended. 
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In a brief speech on the floor of the Senate on May 2, I outlined 
the reasoning behind this proposal and I would like to quote just a 
few paragraphs from those remarks: 


My purpose is to put at the disposal of the men and women in this Institute, 
who are engaged in probably the most vital medical research of our time, all 
possible financial resources for the hastening of their urgent task. 

I was shocked a few months ago when I noticed that the recordbreaking budget 
of the national administration, despite its $72 billion size, actually would reduce 
by 3 percent the Federal funds appropriated for cancer research during the current 
fiscal year. Could any economy be more senseless and absurd than this—economy 
at the expense of our investigation into the causes of the most sinister disease 
plaguing mankind? 

Last year I was informed by my friend Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, former Surgeon 
xeneral of the United States, that the National Cancer Institute might use as 
much as $500 million if the availability of the sum were known well in advance, 
and if extensive preparations might be made for the employment of skilled scien- 
tists and medical researchers far ahead of time. 

Dr. Scheele pointed out, for example, that able investigators of the terrible 
riddle of malignancy would be assured that their salaries were no longer reliant on 
the uncertainties of the year-to-year congressional appropriations, and that thus 
there could be avoided the inevitable temptation to these people to abandon their 
research and laboratories for the greater financial rewards of private medical 
practice. 

Mr. President, we are living today in a vast welter of political oratory, editorials, 
and articles about governmental economy. Yet I believe that economy which 
sacrifices research into the causes and possible cures of cancer is not economy at 
all, but instead a reckless gamble with human life. 

If our people can spend $15 billion a year on liquor and tobacco, if our Govern- 
ment can spend $44 billion a year on armaments, if we can envision a disbursement 
of $33 billion for roads, then we certainly can contemplate the long-range invest- 
ment of at least half of $1 billion over several years into the invaluable research 
and studies sponsored by the National Cancer Institute. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


Mr. Chairman, as I[ pointed out in a recent magazine article, Crash 
Program for Health, | am only a private in the ranks of those seeking 
to mount a major offensive against the deadly killers of our time. 
The chairman of this committee, Senator Lister Hill, has been leading 
the fight for more funds for medical research for many years and he is 
deserving of the eternal gratitude of the American people. In his 
battle he has been aided by members of both political parties: Among 
others, Senators Margaret Chase Smith, Edward Thye, Charles Potter 
and Styles Bridges on the Republican side; and on the Democratic 
side, Carl Hayden, Warren Magnuson, Matthew Neely, James 
Murray, and Wayne Morse. 


DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF CANCER 


In order to fight the enemy successfully, we have to know the 
exact size and dimensions of his destructive power. In the area of 
cancer, there are undeniable facts which document the growing menace 
of this mortal enemy of mankind. 

Cancer kills 1 man, woman, or child every 2 minutes in the United 
States. 

According to a recent study by the American Cancer Socicty, 
cancer eventually strikes 2 out of every 3 American families. App,ox- 
imately 40 million people now alive in the United States will have 
some form of cancer during their lifetime, and 26 million of those 
now alive will die from cancer unless new preventive Measures are 
found. 
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REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS 


In cutting the appropriation for the National Cancer Institute this 
year, was the administration practicing true economy? Let us look 
at just one segment of the problem. 

Last year, Senator Magnuson offered an amendment doubling the 
inadequate sum provided by the administration for the medical re- 
search activities of the Veterans’ Administration. In the floor debate 
preceding adoption of that amendment, I pointed out that cancer 
was costing the VA more than $40 million yearly in direct hospital 
costs and compensation payments. I further pointed out that since 
1 in every 4 of our veterans will have cancer unless medical research 
develops new treatments, more than 5 million living veterans will be 
hospitalized, or will be entitled to hospitalization, for cancer. If only 
80 percent of the stricken veterans receive full hospitalization from 
the VA, they will cost the taxpayers more than $5 billion. 

Compare these figures with what the VA spent last ‘year on medical 
research against cancer—less than $1 million. 


INADEQUACY OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


Our entire research expenditure against cancer, including all Federal, 
State and voluntary contributions, was only $45 million last year, the 
approximate cost of one atomic submarine. 

Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of my amendment is to plan, for 
the first time, for an intelligent offensive against cancer. 

In reading the testimony of distinguished cancer specialists who 
have appeared before this committee during the past few years, | 
have noted an increasing plea for long-range support of ‘medical 
research against cancer. These eminent scientists, including Dr. 
Sidney Farber of the Children’s Hospital in Boston, Dr. Cornelius 
P. Rhoads, director of the famed Sloan-Kettering Cancer Institute in 
New York, and many others, have pointed out, as we all know, Mr. 
Chairman, that yearly appropriations by the Congress provide no 
stability for long-range planning. They have agreed that unless you 
can provide a cancer investigator with reasonable assurance of long- 
range support, he is unable to recruit the scientists he needs for his 
work., 

These scientists have reported to your committee that they have 
lost many men to industry because industry offers a scientist security 
of financial support over a period of years. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SCHEELE 


Dr. Scheele, who has had as much experience as any scientist in 
this Nation in the cancer field as former director of the National 
Cancer Institute and for 8 years Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, replied to my question about long-range 
support in the following words: 


You would be certain that you could carry on your program from year to year 
without delay or interruption— 


Dr. Scheele replied. 


Your top doctors and scientists would know their continued employment, at fair 
and adequate pay, was assured. They would not be tempted to break off their 
work to enter lucrative private practice. In addition, you could follow every 
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possible lead or hope, no matter how remote or elusive it might seem. You 
would not have to budget so carefully and pursue only the most promising dis- 
coveries. In a war, the military often overspends because it might be fatal to 
the country to underspend. We could do that in the area of cancer research if 
we had a billion dollars or even half a billion dollars at our disposal. 


SUPPORT OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith has made a series of pleas for long- 
range medical research programs. In a speech on the floor of the 
Senate in January of last vear, she pointed out that the Task Force 
on Federal Medical Services of the Hoover Commission had recom- 
mended 5-vear block grants to medical institutions so that they could 
“plan their studies without fear of an abrupt end of financial support.”’ 
The Hoover task force criticized the current annual research grant 
program as ‘uneconomic and lacking in stability.’ 

In an interview in the March 15th issue of U. News & World 
Report, Percival F. Brundage, the Director of the Tedee came out 
for ‘‘more long-range planning.’ He said that he was asking all 
departments and agencies this vear to submit 3-vear programs cover- 
ing the fiscal years 19! 59, 1960, and 1961. 


ADEQUATE RESEARCH. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Ww hat is needed to develop a $500 million research program against 

cancer? I think the following points must be emphasized: 

1. First of all, you have to enunciate your major premise. The 
Government has to tell the research scientists of this country that 
it is determined to support a long-range program of this type. In 
other words, the first step is a clearly announced goal. When this is 
agreed upon, all obstacles soon fall by the wayside. For example, 
the clear determination of President Roosevelt to develop an atomic 
bomb was the decisive factor in overcoming the many obstacles in its 
development. The decisive determination of the President and the 
Congress to build 50,000 planes during World War II was the decisive 
factor in the achievement of a goal which was regarded as fantastic 
when it was first announced. 

2. In order to develop a half-billion dollar research program against 
cancer, you have to develop a large training program for research 
workers. The negativists always cry out: “Where will we get the 
men?’ We get the men, Mr. Chairman, by telling the medical 
s¢hools and other medical institutions in this country that we are in 
business for keeps in this field, and we will help them train these men. 

Where did industry recruit all the scientists for its far-flung research 
programs? Since 1945, industrial research has expanded from a few 
hundred million dollars a year to close to $2 billion a year. This was 
achieved because industry recruited scientists, trained them and gave 
them stability of employment. 

May I cite you one example of the way trained men can be attracted 
to a program? 


WORK OF NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The National Institutes of Health today operate on a budget of 
approximately $183 million a year. 


91359—37 94 
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And I would just like to digress from my text to say that I realize 
very well, Mr. Chairman, that had it not been for your pioneering 
leadership in this field, the budget would not be $183 million a year for 
the National Institutes of Health but only a relatively small fragment 
of that sum. 

There are more than 4,000 scientists and ancillary personnel working 
at the National Institutes of Health. Just 10 years ago the entire 
budget for the NIH was only $8 million and there were only a few 
hundred scientists and other workers out at Bethesda. ‘Ten years 
before that, the present site of the NIH was a sleepy Maryland farm. 
In 1944, the then director of the National Institutes of Health told the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor that he did not see how 
he could spend much more than the $2 million he was then allotted for 
all of the medical research activities at the National Institutes of 
Health. He said he did not see how he could get the men. Came the 
determination of the Congress, led by yourself and others, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then came the appropriations, and after that came the men. 

I am happy to note that the National Institutes of Health, in co- 
operation with 63 medical schools and 16 dental schools, have begun 
a new program of training research workers. Medical students who 
have completed their sophomore year will be eligible for a 1-year 
stipend to train as research workers. However, this program is ex- 
ceedingly modest. It will cost about $600,000 during the coming 
year, and I believe that it should be expanded five- or ten-fold in the 
coming few years. 


EXPANSION OF LABORATORIES AND FACILITIES 


3. Another prime 1 equisite for the growth of medical research is the 
expansion of this country’s medical research laboratories and facilities. 
Acknowledging this need, you yourself, Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Bridges sponsored a bill which provides $30 million a year, for 3 years, 
in matching grants to medical institutions for the building of research 
facilities. This program is now in its second year, and the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service has pointed out 
that the medical institutions of this country have raised moneys to 
match Federal grants far in excess of the total $90 million provided 
in this bill. 

The scientists of this country are enthusiastically behind this project 
to create an adequate national research plant. 


STATEMENT OF DR. COGGESHALL 


As Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, former special assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Health and Medical Affairs and currently dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Medical School, pointed out in a recent com- 
munication: 

To extend or rehabilitate their laboratories, universities are already spending 
more of their scarce dollars than they can afford. 

Senator Smith has proposed that the research building program be 
extended for at least 2 years beyond its present termination in fiscal 
1959. I heartily endorse this proposal, with the additional proviso 
that the annual matching sum from the Government be raised from 
$30 million a year to at least $50 million a year. In holding this pro- 
gram down to a very low ceiling, we are holding back the universities 
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and medical schools in their announced desire to greatly expand their 
research programs against the major diseases. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS 


As we put together the various segments of a broad medical research 
program against cancer, what can we reasonably expect in the way of 
dividends? I think the following are just a few: 

We will make a very important step in enlisting the full coopera- 
tion of industry in the screening of chemical compounds effective 
against cancer. The beginnings of this program have been sketched 
out by the National Cancer Chemotherapy Committee. But its full 
realization awaits long-range appropriations by the Congress. Indus- 
try cannot be expected to build new research facilities and hire new 
people unless it has assurance of continued partial support from the 
Government. If we can give this stability and assurance to industries 
now engaged in making planes and missiles, Mr. C hairman, why can’t 
we give it to the pharmaceutical companies engaged in an all-out 
effort to develop cures for the major killers of our time? 

2. We will make great progress in the early detection of cancer. 
For example, 2 vears ago the Congress appropriated money for a 
pilot program in the detection of cancer of the cervix. Uterine cancer 
cell examination was applied for the first time to more than 100,000 
women in Memphis, Tenn. Of these, 800 were found to have cancer. 
Half of these cancers were in an extremely early stage, with nearly 
all of them completely unsuspected. In this one small project, does 
anyone know how many lives we have saved and how much tragedy 
has been averted? 


NEED FOR DIAGNOSTIC TOOLS FOR EARLY CANCER DETECTION 


The American Cancer Society has estimated that thousands of 
additional lives could be saved each year if we could develop better 
diagnostic tools for the early detection of cancer. For example, in 
cancer of the breast, only 46 percent are now being saved, but 81 
percent could be sav ed if we had better methods for “early detection. 
In cancer of the lung, the most rapidly increasing form of cancer, we 
now save only 4 percent of those afflicted. W ith better diagnostic 
tools, we could save 1 in every 3. 

If we support a large program, we can expect a great acceleration 
of our present successes against cancer, For example, cancer of the 
prostate only a few years ago was considered absolutely hopeless. Now, 
with the use of estrogen, we are saving | in 5 victims and we should 
increase this percentage in the years to come. The cure rate for 
operable cancer is now more than 30 percent, about: deuble what it 
was just a few years ago. 

We now have 25 chemical compounds which arrest cancer tem- 
porarily in different sites. As Dr. Rhoads has pointed out in testi- 
mony before this committee, Mr. Chairman, new chemicals have 
been developed that kill cancer cells selectively in transplanted 
animal cancer. We can now control some types of cancer for long 
periods with hormone treatments. Human cancer can now be grown 
outside of the body, and cultures are being shipped from laboratories 
in the United States to all parts of the world for broad experimenta- 
tion. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINE TO EXAMINE CELLS 


A new mechanical computing machine has been developed to analyze 
specimens. Through its use, 10,000 cells can be examined electron- 
ically in1%seconds. This machine, i in 1 seconds, can now do the work 
that required hundreds of hours of the time of our scarce patholo- 
gists and other specialists. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSK 


As Dr. Howard Rusk, medical editor of the New York Times, 
pointed out in a recent article: 

Continuing research in isotopes, viruses, and chemicals point strong beams of 
the light of knowledge into the dark recesses of ignorance. 

Yet in the same article Dr. Rusk admits that cancer is rising in its 


incidence in all parts of the world and is still fundamentally an 
enigma. 


Can we whip this disease? 
ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Look at our record against the communicable diseases. Only a 
generation ago, the three leading causes of death in this country were 
all diseases of a communicable nature: pneumonia and influenza, 
tuberculosis, and diarrhea and enteritis. These three disease groups 
then accounted for one-third of all deaths in this country. In 1918, 
a worldwide influenza epidemic took 20 million lives, including several 
million in this country. Look at the contrast in 1956. In that year, 
these three groups of communicable diseases together accounted for 
only one-twentieth of all deaths in this country. 

Medical research had provided much of the answer: antibiotics, 
specific drugs effective against tuberculosis, and higher levels of 
public-health care. 

The knowledge we have gained about communicable disease we 


have taken to many parts of the world. After World War II, our 


Public Health doctors stemmed raging epidemics of tuberculosis and 
pneumonia in Western Europe. In recent years our medical scientists 
working under the aegis of the World Health Organization, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have brought this new knowledge to many parts ot 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 

If we developed.a.cure for cancer, who could measure its value in 
terms of all mankind? Instead of frightening people because of the 
radioactive after effects of H bombs, we could bring them a priceless 
gift in terms of increased life and happiness. As the span of human life 
is extended in the underprivileged parts of the world, cancer rises 1n 
its incidence. Jt shows an upward swing in all parts of the world. 
What price, then, a cure against a universal killer? 


OTHER ENEMIES OF MANKIND 


I do not mean to restrict my arguments to cancer research alone. 
I cite it merely as an example. The same acceleration of medical 
research must be directed against heart disease, mental illness, the 
many neurological diseases and arthritis. 
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In the article quoted previously, Dr. Rusk points out that heart 
disease, cancer, and mental illness remain “the primary unsolved 
problems”’ of medical research. In our fight against all of these diseases 
we must develop the same strategy as against cancer: long-range 
financial support, expanded programs for training research workers 
and greatly increased research facilities. 

Despite occasional prophets of gloom and doom, we are a great and 
growing people. We have the scientific potential to wipe these diseases 
from the face of the earth. We need only the determination to do it. 


ADEQUATE LEGISLATION URGED 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I recognize 
that to make a $500 million appropriation, or a substantial appro- 
priation of any size available on a continuing basis from year to year, 
until expended by those in charge of these ‘special programs, certain 
amendments to substantive legislation may be needed. If you, in 
vour far greater knowledge of this, Mr. Chairman, should dec ide to 
sponsor legislation to authorize this, I would be very privileged, indeed, 
if you would allow me to be listed as one of your cosponsors. 

I thank you very much for your patience and courtesy. 

Senator Hiiu. We certainly want to thank you, Senator, for this 
very excellent and challenging statement you have made. 

I was particularly happy to note your reference to President Roose- 
velt and the atomic bomb. I have said on the floor of the Senate 
and in other places that I thought we ought to approach this matter 
of medical research and the answer to these cripplers and killers of 
mankind just as we approached the beginnings of the atomic bomb. 
In other words, if we go to work with a will and determination we 
are going to get these answers, just as we went to work with a will 
and determination in getting the bomb. Had we approached the 
task of investing the bomb in any other way we would not have 
gotten it, and where would we be today if we did not have the bomb? 

[ agree with you that we can get ‘these answers. Of course, I 
recognize, however, that even as it was in the case of getting the 
atom bomb, we cannot say, like Sears, Roebuck does, that we can 
have it “by Saturday night.” 

A statement such as you bring here today challenges us anew to 
the realization that we must go forward and make every effort to 
vet these answers. 


NEED FOR LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


I might also say to my friend from Oregon that some weeks ago I 
wrote a letter to Dr. Shannon, Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, asking him to come forward with a helpful program for the 
long-range planning. In this letter I made reference to the article 
which the Senator from Oregon had written and made reference to 
the quotation that he had used, Dr. Scheele’s quotation. We must 
go forward. 

As the Senator from Oregon has also said, we will have to have 
basic legislation. It just happens that the Senator from Alabama is 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and also chairman of this subcommittee 
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meeting here this morning. If either this subcommittee or the 
Public Welfare Committee will get to the point where any such 
legislation will be considered, the Senator from Alabama will cer- 
tainly be delighted to go forward with the Senator from Oregon in 
pressing legislation for this long-range planning, and not confine it to 
cancer alone but also in the fields of heart disease and mental illness 
and all these other cripplers and killers of mankind. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to the Senator from Oregon 
for his very excellent statement. 

Senator NeusperGcer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Inasmuch as you mentioned Dr. Shannon, I must point out to you 
that 4 weeks ago Mrs. Neuberger and I had the privilege of being 
taken through the National Institutes of Health and the Clinical 
Center by Dr. Shannon. Your ears may have burned that Sunday 
afternoon, because he and his associates on the staff said that it was 
your leadership that made possible the present dimensions of that 
program. I cannot imagine a Member of the Senate having any 
greater monument than that. 

Senator Hitt. That is very kind and very generous of you, sir. 
I am delighted to note that Mrs. Neuberger is with us this morning 
also. 

We certainly appreciate your presence, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Next we will hear Dr. Talbot. 

If you identify yourself for the record, sir, you may then proceed 
in your own way, and we will be glad to hear you. 


Carpiac RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. DOUGLAS TALBOT, DAYTON, OHIO 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Dr. Tauzor. I am Dr. Douglas Talbot, from Dayton, Ohio. I am 
a Board-certified internist and cardiologist, doing cardiac research. 
My background is training at the Columbia Medical Center College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, a year’s internship at the University of 
California Hospital, 5 years of residency in internal medicine and chief 
medical resident; 2 years in the United States Air Force as Chief of 
Medicine of the 2750th hospital. 

I am now in private practice with Dr. John Keyes of the Mayo 
Clinic, in Dayton, Ohio, where we are doing cardiac research and 
practicing internal medicine. 

Senator Hiti. Doctor, how large a city is Dayton, Ohio, at the 
present time? 

Dr. Tausor. Sir, it is approximately 500,000 people, counting the 
surrounding area. 

Senator Hitt. That means that you have plenty of clinical mate- 
rial, does it not? 

Dr. Taupor. Sir, we have a wealth of clinical material. 

We lack a medical school and a medical center. However, we have 
unlimited material, and we have great potential for research. 

We do have some research being done at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, some done at, of course, the Aero-Medical Laboratories, where I 
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was associated for a year. And there is a group of individuals who 
are doing individual research. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROBLEM 


I certainly appreciate the opportunity to come down and speak to 
you, Mr. Chairman, because I feel that this is a frightfully important 
problem, the problem of obtaining funds for long-term cardiac re- 
search. I have been very interested in a particular phase of cardiac 
research that has not been perhaps touched upon quite as much by 
the predecessors who have testified at this session and who hold, in 
my opinion, the ranks of the outstanding cardiologists in the country. 

‘Certainly Dr. Paul White is the dean of American cardiologists, and 


Dr. Irving Wright is also a man of great renown in this country for 
his cardiac research. 


DIAGNOSES OF CORONARY ARTERY DISEASE 


I have been particularly interested in the problem of diagnoses of 
coronary artery disease. Its incidence we know is appalling in that 
as of today 1,000 individuals in the United States will die of coronary 
artery disease. At the present time there are 1,250,000 deaths a year 
from coronary artery disease. It is by far and away the greatest 
killer today, and it is only within the last 10 or 15 years that advances 
have been made both in terms of the diagnosis and treatment. 

I think to interject a personal note into this, Mr. Chairman, I will 
say that some 6 years ago, shortly after I finished my internship and 
started in my residency training, my own father was in the Air Force 
at that time and was retiring. He was given a complete physical 
examination by both a civilian medical center and also the excellent 
separation physical examination by the Air Force. He was pronounced 
fit after a cardiogram, but he died 2 days later, of a massive myocardio- 
infarction. This simply demonstrates the fact that he was one of a 
number of people who up until that time suffered severe coronary 
artery disease with no evidence of it by the type of physical examina- 
tion and the type of examination that was being done at that time. 

I think that coronary artery disease has been felt to be an inevitable 
companion of age, a result of the wear and tear that an individual goes 
through in the years that he lives. I think that has been one of the 
greatest problems in the research of this disease. 


NEW LIGHT SHED ON PROBLEM 


It was not actually until the monumental work of the big-switch 
operation in Korea by Dr. Enis that new light has been shed upon 
the problem of coronary artery disease. 

As you will remember, Dr. Enis set up a frontline attempt in Korea. 
He autopsied 300 of our topline soldiers. These 300 soldiers had a 
mean average age of 22. They were considered to be the flower of 
American youth. The autopsies were done on their hearts to deter- 
mine the degree of artherosclerosis on these unfortunate individuals 
that had been killed in battle. The restriction was placed upon them 
that they should have no chest wounds, that their deaths should have 


been incurred by either head or abdominal wounds, or other wounds 
aside from the chest. 
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It was a shocking figure to find that of these 300 men, at the age of 
22, that 76 percent of these individuals had evidence of marked 
coronary artery disease. Seventy-six percent of the 22-year old boys 
then in the United States have evidence of coronary artery disease, 
if we should interpret coroner Enis’s work. 

This meant, indeed, that coronary artery disease was not an 
inevitable companion of age but it occurred in youths as well as in the 
aged. 

Subsequent examinations have demonstrated this to be certainly 
true, as we have seen it in 7-year-old children. We have seen it 
actually—as it has been reported—causing death in infants of the age 
of 3 or 4 months. 





DISEASE NOT NECESSARILY COMPANION OF AGING 


The concept, then, would have to be changed that coronary artery 
disease and also the. diseases in the cerebral portion of the brain were 
a companion of aging. This whole concept would have to be changed 
that this was a metabolic dynamic process that seemed to come and go. 

It would be even safe to assume, from an experimental standpoint, 
that if a patient had a plaque in his coronary artery or a plaque in his 
brain which might cause a stroke or hemoplegia, that this plaque 
might be here today and gone 6 months from now. And, vice versa, 
you might be free today, and 6 months from now, it might be there. 

But it was not a static, progressive thing. It was a process that 
seemed to wax and wane due to a number of factors. 


WORK DONE IN PATHOLOGY DETERMINATION 


It then became obvious that the first thing that we must attempt 
to do would be to find out what the pathology was, in other words 
what was the abnormality that was occurring in the coronary artera- 
tion. A tremendous amount of work has been done in this country, 
and also a tremendous amount of work has been done in the lowland 
countries and in the Scandinavian countries. There were 2 factors, 
if one took a coronary artery, there were 2 factors, then, that ap- 
peared to be responsible for these changes, 

Factor No. 1 was that there appeared to be a change in the wall of 
the coronary artery itself. Subsequent investigation has revealed 
some of those changes in the wall. We know the wall to be composed 
of a thin inner lining and then there is a thick muscle layer, and there 
appears to be a disruption of this inner lining so that liquid containing 
fat particles migrate from the center of this blood vessel out into the 
walls and forms the first evidence for plaque formation. 

Here the groundwork is laid for the beginning of an atheromata, or 
plaque, as it is known, whether it be in the brain, or the heart. 

Secondly, there appears to be the next major change, which is a 
change in the fat content of the blood. 


FAT ELEMENTS IN BLOODSTREAM 


Now, we all know that fat is carried in the bloodstream not in the 
form of fat per se but it is broken down into several elements. We 
have heard a great deal of the term ‘‘cholesterol.’”” We also know that 
there are other fat elements, the so-called phospholispides, and other 
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neutral fats. These fat elements, cholesterol, phospholipids and 
neutral fats, are not carried by themselves but are hooked on to a 
protein much as a van is hooked on to a truck. 

These fat elements are known as hypoproteins. 

These hypoproteins circulate in the bloodstream, and one of the 
changes that appears to take place is what I prefer to call the fat 
thermostat in the bloodstream goes away, and instead of 2 or 3 of 
these giant fat molecules, composed of the fat elements plus protein, 
there are now 300 or 3,000 or 3 million in a given bloodstream of the 
heart or brain. In other words, the blood is being flooded now with 
fat, and the wall is now prepared, and the two fundamental factors 
are now reached for the beginning of atheromatous plaques to be 
formed. 

This, to be sure, is a simplified version, and it is simplified partially 
because it is born out of our ignorance and partially because we are 
still having to make certain assumptions experimentally not proved, 
although we consider them quite likely. 

Now that the atheromata has formed, it is just a question of time 
before that atheromata takes 1 of 2 courses. That atheromata either 
dissolves or the atheromata may grow larger, and very frequently 
there is hemorrhage into the base of the plaque. And if there is 
hemorrhage into the base of the plaque, there may be sudden occlusion 
of the artery. In other words, the lumen may be completely closed 
off, blood can no longer reach the distal portion of the blood vessel, 
and, what is more important, oxygen cannot reach the distal portion 
of the blood vessel. The heart muscle dies or the brain tissue dies, 
and the patient suffers the classical symptoms of a coronary or a 
stroke. 

If we then assumed, as we have, that these are the two major 
pathological processes, there then came the next fascinating problem 
of what causes these two major processes to occur, these two abnor- 
malities. 

We know now that there are several factors, and I am sure that I 
am getting now into a very controversial field. These are fields in 
which the medical profession does not agree completely. But I feel 
that from calling upon our own experience, that we would simply 
have to draw our own conclusions as to these factors. 


PART PLAYED BY DIET IN FORMATION OF ABNORMALITIES 


There appears to be no question, in the minds of most investigators, 
that diet plays an important part in the formation of these two ab- 
normalities. 

During World War I, the Germans were blockaded by the Allies 
and there was a sharp decline in the number of strokes of coronary 
heart disease noted. It was documented but was not followed up. 
It was not until World War II, when the Lowland countries, Scandi- 
navian countries, particularly Norway, who are excellent statisticians, 
underwent this same experience and noticed the sharp fall of coronary 
artery attacks and the incidence of stroke in the country, that again 
this phenomenon was noticed. 

But this time it was followed up, and shortly after the war and 
since there has been a tremendous amount of work done on the 
relationship of diet to strokes and to coronary artery disease. 
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This has been done by many investigators, certainly by Dr. 
White’s group, Dr. Ansel Keyes’ group, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Griffith, 
Dr. Katz. One can go on naming innumerable investigators in this 
country. 

There is also Dr. Lindholm, Dr. Schfergen, several groups in Sweden 
have also contributed to the work. 

The classical work, of course, has been among the Bantus, where 
they are on a practically fat-free diet, with a low incidence of coronary 
artery disease. 

STUDY OF HEART ATTACK CASES 


A fascinating study was done where five cases of heart attacks were 
asked to be documented among the hundreds of thousands of prisoners 
of war that we had in the Far East particularly, and we were unable 
to document those cases. 

Apparently, coronary artery disease, per se, due to atherosclerosis, 
or arteriosclerosis, was almost nonexistent among our own prisoners 
of war. 

A study done among the Italians, taking the northern Italian, versus 
the southern Italian, who cooks his food in butter and uses a great 


deal of fat as compared to the northern Italian, also demonstrates this, 


A fascinating bit of work was done among the Guatemalans, taking 
the Guatemalans living in the jungle versus the Guatemalans living 
in the cities, where the jungle Guatemalans are largely vegetarians 
while the city Guatemalans eat fats. 

It is so on throughout the world. 

That is the case in Madrid, where the poorer classes eat no fats 
while the higher classes in Madrid, who are the more privileged, in 
terms of food, do eat fats. They were able to demonstrate a marked 
discrepancy in coronary artery disease. 


TWO TYPES OF FATS 


So there is no question that diet plays a role there, and the big 
question is what the role is that diet plays. We used to think it was 
animal versus vegetable fats, and that had to be quickly given up. 
Now we feel that the important thing is saturated versus unsaturated 
fats, the unsaturated fats being Mazola or corn oil, soy bean oil, 
cottonseed oil, and, to a lesser degree, the peanut oils. 

We know, for example, that, indeed, the Eskimo has a great deal 
of fat in his diet, but due to Paul White’s work again, we find that this 
fat is an unsaturated type of fat. 

There is no question that the American public today is enjoying 
the highest fat content of its diet in the history of these United 
States. The figure for the average individual in the United States is 
apparently between 45 and 55 percent fat. This is a question in 
which a great deal more work is going to be done, and we are going to 
hear a great deal more about it. 

This is certainly one factor that has influenced these two abnor- 
malities. 

FACTOR OF STRESS 


The second factor that has influenced these two abnormalities— 
and this gets into perhaps an even more controversial field—is the 
factor of the stress. We do not mean physical stress, because facts 
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have come to light that indicate that physical exercise, keeping a 
patient in good physical tone, is extremely important, but we feel 
that stress applies more to the daily stresses of living that ever 
individual undergoes in his own life, regardless of the walk of life 
that he is in, regardless of the profession or way of life that he pursues. 

There is no question but what stress reacts unfavorably on fat 
metabolism, there is no question but what stress apparently has a 
profound effect upon the wall of the coronary arteries. 

In animal experimentations done by Dr. Katz, he was able to take 
50 chickens and feed them cholesterol, and these patients all developed 
severe coronary artery disease. We were able to take a number of 
dogs and feed them cholesterol, and then the dogs were placed under 
severe stress. None of it was physical stress, but they were simply 
placed in a condition with sirens blowing, with little shocks of elec- 
tricity going through the cages, which kept these animals under stress. 
We were able to produce classical myocardial infarctions in the dogs, 
with electrocardiograph or electrocardiac conformation. 

We are in the midst of some studies now with people, measuring 
adrenocortical outputs in the urine, so that we know the ACTH or 
steroid outputs. We have found there is a marked correlation be- 
tween the individual under stress and a marked rise in his blood fats 
and a marked rise in the urinary excretion of his adrenal steroids. 


OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF STRESS 


Of course, we are looking for this because we are looking for an 
objective measure of stress. 

If you take 10 people and place them in the same job, in the same 
community, with the same family situation, each individual reacts 
differently. We are attempting to find an objective measurement of 
stress in those individuals. 

One could deal all day and dwell for many hours on the problems of 
stress in coronary artery disease. I think there is strong clinical 
evidence and experimental evidence that stress does play a part in it. 


ABNORMALITIES DUE TO HORMONES 


No. 3 of the factors that affect these two abnormalities are hormones. 
We know that women have enjoyed immunity to a certain extent from 
coronary artery disease. 

If one draws a graph, one gets the so-called mere image. If one 
draws a graph between the incidence of coronary artery disease and 
the age of women, one will see, in other words, that the incidence rises 
sharply and abruptly after the age of 40 to 45 and there is a sharp de- 
crease after the age of 40 to 45 in the titers of female hormones or the 
so-called estrogens in the blood. Those are ‘mere image,’’ because 
we know that women after menopause, when they have a decrease in 
the blood estrogen levels, they also have an increase in coronary artery 
disease. 

So that we know that estrogens play a striking part there. We know 
that adrenal hormones play a part. 

We know that if we can give animals ACTH or coronary hormones, 
that their arteries get much worse when we give them cholesterol and 
they are placed under stress than an animal that is given no coronary 
hormones or no adrenal hormones. 
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We know the thyroid plays a part, and there is now a great deal of 
work going on in Texas, and also at California, looking for the lipo- 
trophic factor, so-called. That is a factor from the pituitary, which 
controls the fat content of the blood and controls lipid metabolism in 
a given individual. 

This problem of the role of hormones has great therapeutic interest 
to us because the treatment of coronary artery disease by estrogens 
holds great promise in the male particularly. 

As you know, a great deal of work has been done actually at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington and, of course, a tremendous amount of 
work has been done out at the National Institutes of Health on this 
problem. 


VITAMIN FACTORS 


We know that there are other factors, the vitamin factors, which 
might be factor No. 4 and can certainly be included because we know 
you could take an abnormal lipide pattern in a given individual and 
feed him large doses of paradoxine and nicotinic acid, and we know 
we could change the lipide pattern in individuals and we know we 
can change it in antmals. 

We know that the vitamin B complex particularly is playing more 
and more an important part in our understanding of basic cellular 
enzyme chemistry. And, of course, that is where the real problem 
lies. 

Why does a given individual suddenly develop these abnormalities? 

It must be because there is an abnormality of their basic cellular 
enzyme chemistry. 


POSSIBLE ANSWER FOR CANCER AND HEART DISEASE 


If I might make a prediction, Mr. Chairman, I predict that the 
answer for cancer, the answer for heart disease, is going to come at 
this level. It is going to come in an understanding of cellular enzyme 
chemistry. 

More and more as we push the threshold of this experimental work 
and investigational work back, we come back down to an under- 
standing of basic chemistry in the individual cell. When we under- 
stand that completely, I think the answer to this is going to be a 
great deal clearer. 


PROGRESS OF WORK 


I have taken quite a bit of time to simply give you some back- 
ground. Perhaps you would be interested in learning something about 
the work that we have been doing for the past 6 years. 

We think that we are on the road to something new, and that is: 
the early diagnosis of coronary artery and cerebral artery disease in 
the patients before they develop clinical symptoms. It is a subject 
that is frightfully important. It was important to us in the Air 
Force because we had to put our pilots under a great deal of stress 
because of the difficulty that these individuals had in flying at tre- 
mendous altitudes. 

In working in the Aero-Medical Laboratories as cardiac consultant, 
in working with pressure chambers, it was imperative to us to know 
which of the pilots could withstand flights at 100,000 feet and which 
of them could withstand the tremendous pressure changes. It 
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became obvious that a routine physical examination or routine elec- 
trocardiogram—and, sadly enough, a routine cholesterol—was not 
the answer to our problems. 


CORONARY PROFILE DEVISED 


So, Mr. Chairman, we devised, some 5 years ago, the so-called 
coronary profile. 

The coronary profile is simply a number of tests through which an 
individual is placed and graded, with the specific goal in mind of evalu- 
ation of his cardiovascular status. His lipide chemistry i is evaluated 
and given a 45 percent rating. In his lipide chemistry we evaluate 
his cholesterol, his athero-index, and his lipide proteins, alpha and 
beta. 

Now, the cholesterol, as you are all aware, is one of the fat molecules 
we talked about. The athero or arterio cholesterol index is the ratio 
of phospholipids to cholesterol. And the beta and alpha lack of 
proteins are the giant molecules which circulate into the bloodstream. 

These are by a 45 percent rating. Then the physical examination is 
given a 20 percent rating. And I will take a moment to show you that 
5 percent of the rating is on the peripheral vascular aging system. 

In other words, we are interested in what the peripheral arteries 
look like, in terms of filling and emptying. We are interested in the 
blood pressure because we do know there is a tremendous correlation 
between atherosclerosis and blood pressure elevation. A patient with 
blood pressure elevated, according to the Master’s criterion has 400 
times greater chance of developing atherosclerosis than a normal 
individual has. 

Then we look at the eyegrounds. 

It is quite interesting to note that listening to the heart does not 
enter into the coronary profile system, because listening to the heart 
is no help at all. 

METHODS OF LISTING 


Twenty percent of the rating of these examinations is based on the 
cardiogram, a rest in EKG and then rest in stress electrocardiogram, 
and by breathing. We do a test by having the patients run up and 
down stairs, and we place the patients in 90 percent nitrogen breathing. 

We then spend 10 percent of the profile on examination by X-ray 
and reshoot oblique and take pecular shots of the heart, looking for 
calcification along the ascending arch of the aorta, and looking for 
enlargement of the different chambers of the heart. 

For we know today that there are a tremendous number of silent 
myocardial infarcts. Dr. Spain, in New York, has suggested on a 
thousand autopsy studies that perhaps as many as 50 percent of the 
male individuals in the United States today have small coronaries 
which are never evident clinically. They are tacked up to indigestion, 
to flu, to muscular aches and pains in the chest, where in fact they 
are truly small infarcts. 

Five percent of the profile is on the history. We find, for instance, 
if the patient had a history of coronary insufficiency, that the rest 
of the profile falls into line. And that is why we have only given 5 
percent to that. 

We realize that this examination is a great deal of argument for 
this different grading. I presented this work at the American College 
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of Physicians in January of this year, at the regional meeting, and 
one of the discussions that we had afterwards concerned the grading 
or balance of these different factors. But there is no question that 
we must take a complete examination with emphasis on the various 
cardiovascular aspects. 

If one takes the profile and compares this profile to a routine 
examination which is done, say, at any of the large medical centers 
in the United States, one sees that normally only 30 percent of the 
profile would be covered in a routine examination. 

Now I have one last word about the profile system. 


STUDY ON PROBLEM OF CHOLESTEROL 


There has been a great deal of study done recently on the problem 
of cholesterol, and we have talked about getting cholesterol examina- 
tions in the various centers as an indication of the lipids of your 
blood. If you go into a doctor’s office and get a cholesterol and 
vour cholesterol is elevated, that means you have high circulating 
lipids and you should go on fat-free diets or whatever your doctor 
decides to put you on. 

This has been completely contrary to our experience and I do not 
want to take up your time here, Mr. Chairman, but we are present- 
ing a paper in June of this year, in which we are presenting cholesterol 
as an indication of the lipid metabolism of the bloodstream. 

What we did was take 25 known myocardial infarcts and 25 normal 
individuals, and we measured their cholesterol, at the same time 
measuring the rest of their lipids throughout the bloodstream. In 
measuring their cholesterols, we then plotted that against the percent 
deviation from normal, and we found a very interesting thing. 

We found that if you measured the cholesterol, the phospholipids, 
the Beta lipid protein and the athero index in the same individuals, 
and plotted it as a percent deviation from normal, in both 25 normals 
and 25 infarcts, then it would be safe to assume that these individuals 
should have the same percent deviation from normal. If their choles- 
terol was high, then it would seem that their Beta protein and athero 
index and their phospholipids should be high. 

This was not the case at all. We found when these patients were 
graphed out, there was no correlation in the rest of the lipids. There- 
fore it comes back to our original assumption that you are not safe 
in assuming that a patient’s lipid metabolism is high because his 
cholesterol is high. One must measure all of the elements of the 
metabolism if one is to make any assumptions at all concerning the 
patient’s lipids in his blood. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATION PROFILE 


Once this examination profile is done, the patient is then rated, and 
we do not attempt to rate him because of any quantitation but place 
him into 1 of 3 zones. It places him in the green zone if he has no 
abnormality and loses little of the profile. It places him in the yellow 
zone if he loses more, and if his profile is grossly abnormal, it places 
him in the red zone. 

Now, we examined 136 individuals. All of these patients were 
untreated, and we took a group of 41 patients, another group of 49 
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patients, and then 45 patients. Of these patients, 49 patients were 
in the red zone, 41 patients were in the yellow zone, and 45 were in the 
green zone. 

These patients were followed along for a period of 3 years, and here 
are our results. 

In the red zone, one can see that the incidence of coronary abnormal- 
ities is tremendous while in the green zone it is relatively minor. 

If one summarizes these, one can see that of the 49 individuals in 
the red zone, 53 percent of these patients developed coronary abnor- 
malities, or had coronary abnormalities before we saw them. 

Actually, breaking that down, 57 percent of these patients were 
completely asymptomatic in the red zone and went on to develop 
coronary abnormalities even though they had all been cleared by 
routine physical examination. The figure in the yellow zone was 
22 percent and it was 7 percent in the green zone. 

We therefore felt safe to assume that our profile system, while not 
an answer, by any means, is an approach to the early diagnosis of 
coronary artery disease, and we feel that it is an approach that could 
be used to determine these abnormalities before the patient develops 
gross evidence or clinical evidence of myocardial infarction or myo- 
cardial insufficiency. 

Work like this is slow, it is a time-consuming thing. 

It is discouraging, but it is work that we believe is going to lead us 
to the answer. When this answer is going to come we do not know; 
maybe it will be in 2, 5, or 10 years. 


HELP WITH PROGRAM DESPERATELY NEEDED 


But we so desperately need this program that you have sponsored, 
Senator Hill, and I think that the recommendations of the American 
Heart Council should be seriously considered, in the light of the fact 
that all over the country there is this type of work going on, and if we 
are going to solve this problem of coronary artery disease we need this 
help. 

The feeling that I have of the importance of this is the fact that it 
means dissemination of information that this is no longer a disease or 
abnormality to which there is no answer. There is an answer, and we 
need not be disturbed or feel that we are in a desperate situation with 
coronary artery disease or with cerebral artery disease. The answer 
will come, and we are going to find it if we are given the proper amount 
of time and help. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of coming down to see you. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Dr. Talbot. We appreciate your being 
here this morning, and we certainly do appreciate your thorough and 
complete statement. 

Thank you very, very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Tatsor. Thank you, sir. 


LETTER REGARDING AMENDMENT 


Senator Hriu. Before proceeding to hear Mr. Harlow, we will piace 
into the record at this point a copy of a letter dated May 10, 1957, 
addressed to Senator Hayden, who is the chairman of our full com- 
mittee. The letter has reference to an amendment to the appropri- 
ation bill, the amendment being proposed by Senator Neuberger, con- 
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templating an appropriation of $500 million to the National Cancer 
Institute. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


May 10, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HaypDEn, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Haypen: Thank you for your request for comment on the 
amendment to the appropriation bill for this Department which was proposed 
by Senator Neuberger on May 2, 1957. 

The amendment contemplates an appropriation for activities of the National 
Cancer Institute in the amount of $500 million (to remain available until ex- 
pended) in lieu of the annual appropriation of $46,902,000 included in the bill 
as passed by the House. The proposal deals directly with the basic problem of 
stability of support for medical research which takes a long time to complete. 
This problem is of continuing concern to a great many people who are interested 
in medical research and is not limited to the field of cancer. 

It appears to me that the problems of medical research can best be solved by 
a consolidated rather than by a piecemeal approach. For this reason, I am 
engaged in the process of establishing a group composed of leaders of medical 
research, leaders in the university world, and leaders in such other fields as indus- 
trial research and the foundations to study and advise the Department on the 
whole problem of medical research. 

Considerable change has been made in recent vears in the character of sup- 
port for research projects under the current method of annual appropriations. 
For example, the average period of support for grants is now 3.2 years as con- 
trasted with 1.8 years in 1951. The average size of grants has increased by 30 
percent since 1955. In short, the system has been, and is being, changed to 
provide more stable support for broader areas of investigation. 

The system also serves as the central force in the establishment of a number 
of planned collaborations designed to explore specific research areas in a system- 
atic fashion. The planned study now in process which has attracted most 
attention is the cancer chemotherapy program. 

As Dr. Shannon stated in his letter to Senator Hill dated April 5, 1957, copy 
attached, the progress of medical research depends upon two factors in addition 
to adequate funds—adequate facilities, and most important, manpower of high 
caliber in adequate numbers. At this point it appears that the expansion of the 
pool of trained manpower and of laboratory facilities is more important to the 
furtherance of medical research than are additional large sums for the current 
support of research. The facilities and manpower situation is the primary prob- 
lem of advancing research and our budget and legislative proposals are directed 
to these problems. 

The proposed amendment to the budget to provide $500 million without fiscal 
year limitation raises substantive problems of budget consideration by both the 
executive and legislative branches that are deserving of serious consideration. 
The Congress has over the years supported the medical research programs of the 
National Institutes of Health and particularly the National Cancer Institute 
quite generously which has permitted conducting a research program at a level 
which permits taking advantage of significant research opportunities and support 
of research projects which meet the scientific standards required for support. 
Therefore, the provision of additional funds in this manner does not necessarily 
mean a larger research program but it would remove the program from the an- 
nual budget review procedure for a period of years. 

It seems to me that this annual review of progress and plans is an important 
management and program determiuation both within the executive branch as 
well as by the Congress and should be continued. Further, there would seem to 
be no particular merit in singling out cancer research for such special treatment. 

With respect to the problems of stability of support for medical research, it is 
proposed to include this as a major element of the study of medical research we 
are undertaking. 

For these reasons I recommend the enactment of the annual appropriation for 
the National Cancer Institute of $46,902,000 as requested rather than the pro- 
posal of $500 million without fiscal year limitation. 

Sincerely yours, 


——., Secretary. 
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RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘Retired pay of commissioned officers: For retired pay of commissioned officers, 
as authorized by law, and payments under the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953, [$1,450,000] $1,570,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House ! 





priation | estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate | $1, 450, 000 $1, 570, 000 0 
Unobligated balance brought forward | 5, 908 0 0 
Unobligated balance no longer available | —908 | 0 0 
| 
: cS. cedidciadliall? a7 aieaanes oo a2 
Total obligations 1, 455, 000 , 570, 000 0 
| 


! The Appropriations Committee recommended language to place this account on an annual indefinite 
basis. This language was stricken by the House on point of order. 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 
| 








Retirement payments and survivor’s benefits (total obliga- 
tions) $1, 455, 000 $1, 570, 000 | 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Retirement payments and survivors’ benefits 


The budget estimate for this activity was $1,570,000. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended language to place this account on an annual 
indefinite basis. This language was stricken by the House on point of order. 
Since retired pay is a mandatory expense, the effect of the action will be to require 
retired officers and annuitants to process actions through the Court of Claims in 
order to collect the payments due them. It is reeommended that the language 
approved by the House Appropriations Committee be restored. 


Obligations by objects 


| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 


| ' 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. --_-. | $1, 455, 000 $1, 570, 000 | 


91359—57——_95 
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Table of increase and decrease of retirements 






































Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Estimate| \E estimate 
year 1953 | year 1954 | year 1955| year 1956| fiscal | fiscal 
year 1957 | year 1958 
fst deciles dntatedaneeesetas sineaadind inten dictate Reeoitenertcine) hot Pie kd 
| | 
Retired for: | 
EN St iansncos oe while eee ll 9 9 12 10 | 10 
OR cuca lin in acai cegiak deepen a 7 3 6 7 3 | 6 
Years of service__- ee dwioderda 6 0 4 6 6 5 
Ott 2....-- 2 1 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Total retirements. ........-.---.---- 25 12 19 | 25 | 19 | 21 
Dropped: | Ks WOE HS ef ‘| 
ee bewaee 5 s 6 | 6 6 | 6 
Other...... 0 5 | 2 | 2 0 | 0 
Total dropped___---- eerie val 5 13 | S s 6 | 6 
Net increase or decrease in officers on | ria ee is ae ae, 7: 
retired roll, end of fiscal year_.....------ | 20 | —1 11 | 17 13 | 15 
Officers on retired roll, end of fiscal year-___| 231 | 230 “at: gt 386 
i | | 








PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we will hear you, Mr. Harlow. 

To which item do you wish to address yourself first? 

Mr. Hartow. Retired pay of commissioned officers, Mr. Chairman. 

We have filed a statement on that, which I think explains the situa- 
tion very clearly. 

Senator Hiiu. That statement will appear in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT BY CHIEF FINANCE OrricerR, Pusitic Hearn SERVICE, ON RETIRED 
Pay or CoMMIssIONED OrriceRs, Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this estimate of $1,570,000 is 
for retired pay of commissioned officers of the Public Health Service and for pay- 
ments to survivors of officers who die while on the retired list. The commissioned 
corps of the Service corresponds to the commissioned corps of the Army, and its 
members receive the same active duty pay and allowances as officers in corre- 
sponding grades of the Army. However, retirement pay of Public Health Service 
officers is governed by the Public Hes lth Service Act which provides for retire- 
ment for age, disability, or after specified periods of active service. 

Annuities are now being paid to survivors of eight deceased retired officers 
who had previously elected a reduced retirement pay under the provisions of 
Public Law 239, 83d Congress. 

As of March 31, there were 263 officers on the retired list and it is expected 
that this number will increase to 271 by June 30, 1957. A net increase of 15 
officers has been estimated for 1958, bringing the total to 286 by June 30, 1958. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


This item was deleted by the House. Since retired pay is a mandatory expense, 
the effect of the action will be to require retired officers and annuitants to process 
actions through the Court of Claims in order to collect the payments due them. 
It is recommended that the language approved by the House Appropriations 
Committee be restored. 


ANNUAL INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Hartow. Our concern at the moment is that the appropriation 
which the House committee changed from an annual amount to an 
indefinite appropriation was eliminated on the floor of the House on a 
point of order. Of course, it needs to be restored because the retired 
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pay of the commissioned officers of the Public Health Service is one 
of the statutory obligations of the Government. 

Senator Hii. Very well, sir. As you say, it is a statutory, positive, 
definite commitment on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. Is there anything else you would like to add in 
connection with this particular item, sir? 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir; I think that is sufficient. 

Senator Hinut. Thank you very much, sir. 

Now do you want to address yourself to the National Library of 
Medicine item? 

Mr. Hartow. Colonel Rogers will present that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitu. Very well. 

Colonel Rogers, we will be very pleased to hear your statement at 
this time. 

OPERATIONS, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


STATEMENT OF COL. FRANK B. ROGERS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“National Library of Medicine; For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary 
to carry out the National Library of Medicine Act (70 Stat. 960), $1,450,000.”’ 


Amounts available for appropriation 


| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 























|  priation estimate | allowance 
a aecenmetnndapnenio - a RS vmmens | = or amen | 
Appropriation or estimate in apn SI akan es ama 0 | $1, 450, 000 | $1, 450, 000 
Additions: | 
Transfers from— 
“Operations and maintenance, Army” _....-....------ $995, 250 | 0 | 0 
‘*Military personne], Army’’.... ‘ ieesastaeul 9, 388 | 0 | 0 
Comparative transfers from— | | 
“Operations and maintenance, Army’’_----- ahiiciabel 307, 000 | 0 0 
“Military personnel, Army’’_-_.-- se tacnencnendinwsiel 3, 129 | 0 0 
senintinsascpeoee pigs ieali odbc 
Total obligations phhutidssaaticnns saachgipecomaseel 1, 314, 767 | 1, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 
| 
Obligations by activities 
i Hii alte Silla * ‘. 
1957 appropriation | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
estimate allowance 
Description ee “BS 3 
| | 
Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
| | 
cicibiaaiaiaitin Tangy tial — 
Library operations.................-- 222 | $1, 314, 767 | 225 | $1, 450, 000 225 | $1, 450, 000 
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Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriations 
Transfers: 
To transfer Library to Public Health Service: 
“Operation and maintenance, Army’’- 
‘Military personnel, Army” 


Adjusted 1957 appropriation_---.......---._--- 
1958 appropriation request__-_- - ~~~ 
Net change requested____._____- 


Posit 


For mandatory items: 
Extra day of pay_---_ 
Retirement contribution 


For program items: 
Reclassification of librarian positions; action now pend- 
ing approval of Civil Service Commission__ 
Expansion of program 
Equipment. _-- 


Total change requested._...............---- 


Obligations by object 


1957 appro- 


Total number of permanent positions. -__.-_--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year__ 


01 Personal services 


02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 


05 
06 
07 


O08 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


09 Equipment 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


New positions requested, 


Title 


Library operations: 
Librarian 
Library assistant 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Deduct lapse--- 


Net cost of positions __ ; 
Add night differential____- 


Ns niko wcciaer 


8 


priation 


$1, 005, 


a 
= 
= 


118, 
19, 


82 


0 
200 
000 


1, 314, 767 


1958 


Grade 


GS-8... 
G3-3 


ions| Estimate 
$3, 958 

57, 828 

61, 786 

0 24, 500 

3 14, 479 

0 34, 468 
+3 +135, 233 


1958 budget 
estimate 


$1, 302, 250 
12, 517 

1, 314, 767 
1, 450, 000 
+ 135, 233 


House 
allowance 


Positions 


$3, 958 

57, 828 

61, 786 
0 24, 500 
3 14,479 
0 


34, 468 


+135, 233 


oe 


1958 House 
allowance 


225 225 

l l 

218 218 

222 222 

$1, 048, 000 $1, 048, 000 

8, 700 8, 700 

3, 000 3, 000 

11, 200 11, 200 

8, 350 8, 350 

118, 100 118, 100 

19, 700 19, 700 

54, 900 54, 900 

117, 350 117, 350 

58, 500 AS, 500) 

200 200 

2, OOO 2, 000 

450, 000 1, 450, 000 

Number | Annual sal- 
ary 

l 4, 970 

2 6, 350 

5 11, 320 

820 

10, 500 

1460 


10, 960 
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STraTEMENT BY DrrectTorR, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, PusLic HEALTH 
SERVICE ON OPERATIONS, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, Puspitic HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since this is my first appearance 
before your committee you may wish to have a brief résumé of my background 
and record of service. 

I am Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Medical Corps, United States Army, on detail 
to the Public Health Service as Director, National Library of Medicine, 7th 
Street and Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. I was born in Nor- 
wood, Ohio, December 31, 1914, and educated in the public schools of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I hold the degrees of bachelor of arts (Yale, 1936), doctor of medicine 
(Ohio State, 1942), and master of science in librarianship (Columbia, 1949). 
My Army experience includes service as a faculty member of the Medical Field 
Service School, as battalion surgeon in the 35th Infantry Regiment during the 
Luzon campaign, and as division surgeon of the 25th Infantry Division in Japan 
immediately following the war. I became Director of the Library in 1949 and 
have served in that capacity since that date. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The National Library of Medicine was created in the Public Health Service 
by Public Law 941, 84th Congress. The new library is the successor organization 
to the Armed Forces Medical Library and continues the 120-year-old tradition 
established by that institution. 


MISSION AND FUNCTIONS 


The statutory mission assigned to the National Library of Medicine is to assist 
in the advancement of medical and related sciences, and to aid in dissemination 
and exchange of scientific and other information important to the progress of 
medicine and to the public health. In fulfillment of this mission the library 
acquires and preserves books, periodicals, prints, films, and recordings pertinent 
to medicine; it organizes these materials for use by appropriate cataloging, index- 
ing, and bibliographical listing, and publishes the resulting efforts; it provides 
reference and research assistance through the medium of loans of material, 
photocopying, and other devices. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS AND SCOPRF 


The National Library of Mediecine’s holdings exceed 980.000 pieces -books, 
journals, theses, pamphlets, prints, and films. It is 1 of the 3 largest 
research libraries operated by the Federal Government, and one of the largest 
research libraries in a special subject discipline anywhere in the world. Material 
of clinical and research importance flows into the library from every country on 
the globe; German, French, Icelandic, Turkish, Russian, Chinese, Hungarian, 
Portuguese and Swedish publications all make their contributions to the library’s 
collection. More than 10,000 serial titles are regularly recorded. Each year the 
library acquires 80,000 monographs and journal pieces, the housing of which 
requires over a half mile of linear shelf footage. Each month its loan service 
places more than 10,000 items in the hands of medical research workers throughout 
this country. 

PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES 


The library catalogs all of its acquisitions, and each year issues a printed 
record of this work for all to see and use. The library publishes a monthly 
index to the current periodical literature of medicine in which over 100,000 
journal articles are listed by author and subject. Interlibrary loans, biblie- 
graphical and photoduplication services make it possible for the doctor, civilian 
or military, to have at his beck and eall all of the library’s resourees. Every 
month the library staff answer over 600 reference questions. 

Recent special contributions made by the library include a bibliography on 
cancer chemotherapy, prepared in cooperation with the Committee on Chemo- 
therapy of the National Advisory Cancer Council. At present, the library is 
working on an extensive bibliography on tranquilizers and hallucinogens in 
cooperation with the Psychopharmacology Service Center, National Institutes 
of Health. 
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VALUES 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the widespread influence the library has on 
advances in the medical sciences through its functions as a fundamental source 
and wellspring for the dissemination of medical information. One of the cardinal 
necessities of health research is access to books and journals in the medical and 
related fields. Unless workers have access to such materials, research is seri- 
ously handicapped and research grants may be wastefully spent. No other 
medical agency of the Federal Government serves the future of medical research 
more intimately and more widely than does the unequaled collection of books, 
journals and bibliographic services brought together in the National Library of 
Medicine. 

Medical bibliography is a matter of concern to the entire medical profession 
and to the scientific world; it must both reflect and guide the we and 
methods of scientific inquiry. In the National Library of Medicine the Nation 
possesses a priceless and irreplaceable collection of literature, of all times, from 
all places, and in all languages. The services the library renders physicians, 
dentists, hospital administrators, public health workers, educators, sanitarians, 
and workers in every field of health lie at the very heart of the process of scientific 
research, and provide a most important impetus to the advancement of the 
frontiers of medical knowledge and th2 alleviation of disease and human suffering. 


BOARD OF REGENTS 


The past 6 months under the aegis of the Public Health Service has been a 
period of transition for the library. That period is now pretty well over and we 
have shaken down satisfactorily into new, but only slightly different, administra- 
tive patterns. The Board of Regents of the National Library of Medicine was 
established to advise, consult with, and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on important matters of policy in regard to the library. It was appointed 
by the President on February 18, confirmed by the Senate on February 22, and 
held its first meeting in Washington on March 20. A second meeting was held 
on April 29. At this meeting the Board of Regents selected a site for the new 
building on the grounds of the National Institute of Health. The Board reviewed 
and rendered advice on the major policies of the library’s operation. The Board 
consists of the Surgeons General of the 4 uniformed services, the Chief Medical 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration, the Assistant Director for Biological 
and Medical Sciences, National Science Foundation, the Librarian of Congress, 
and 10 distinguished civilians from the fields of medicine, surgery, dentistry, 
public health, medical education, medical research, and medical bibliography. 


1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate of $1,450,000 for fiscal vear 1958 provides for continuation 
of operations at the 1957 level with increases for night hours of service, purchase 
of new and replacement equipment partially deferred in 1957, payments to the 
retirement fund, and the cost of reclassification of librarian series positions. 


MISSION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Colonel Rogers. Mr. Chairman, the National Library of Medicine, 
created in the Public Health Service by Public Law 941 of the 84th 
Congress, succeeds the Armed Forces Medical Library, which was 
founded in 1836. 

The mission of the National Library of Medicine is to assist the 
advancement of medical and related sciences, and to aid the dissemi- 
nation and exchange of scientific and other information which is 
important to the progress of medicine and public health. 

In fulfilling its mission, the library acquires and preserves books, 
periodicals, prints, films, and recordings pertinent to medicine. It 
organizes these materials for use by appropriate cataloging, indexing, 
and bibliographical listing, and publishes the resulting efforts. It 
also provides reference and research assistance through the medium 
of loans of material, photo-copying and other devices. 
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The holdings of the National Library of Medicine exceed 980,000 
pieces, comprising books, journals, theses, pamphlets, prints, and films. 
It is 1 of the 3 largest research libraries operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 1 of the largest research libraries in a special subject 
discipline in the world. Each month its loan service places over 10,000 
items in the hands of medical research workers throughout the country. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate of $1,450,000 for the fiscal year 1958 provides 
for continuation of operations at the 1957 level, with increases for 
night opening of the library, purchase of new and replacement equip- 
ment which was partially deferred in 1957, support of contributions 
to the retirement fund, and the cost of reclassification of librarian 
series positions. 

Senator Hii. If I might interrupt at that point, Colonel, I might 
state that I had the privilege of presiding at the subcommittee meetings 
that we had on public welfare last year when we considered the 
amount for the creation of the National Library of Medicine. At 
that time we had the pleasure of hearing from you and other dis- 
tinguished witnesses. So I might claim to have at least some famili- 
arity with the importance of the library and the outstanding service 
that it has rendered. 

Have you filed your full statement with the committee, sir? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

etc Hitt. Thank you, sir. That statement will appear in full 
in the record. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The House gave you the full budget estimate; is that correct? 

Colonel Rogers. That is correct. They gave us the full amount. 

Senator Hitu. Are you going ahead now with the planning for the 
building? 

Colonel Roasrs. Yes, sir; we are. 

The architectural firm has been appointed. It is the firm of 
O’Connor & Kilham, of New York City, which has extensive experience 
in building great libraries. They built the Firestone Library at 
Princeton University, the new Colgate Library, the new library at the 
University of Louisville. They are proceeding with plans for the new 
building. 

Senator Hitt. When do you expect to have the plans completed? 

Colonel Rogers. I expect that, under the best circumstances, the 
plans, through working drawings, will be completed early next spring. 

Senator Hinx. Will it take that long a time to complete those plans? 

Colonel Rocers. Yes, sir, it will. 

We expect that it will be September before we can reach the stage 
just prior to the working drawings stage. Then the working drawing 
stage will be an enormous task that will probably take until spring to 
complete. 

START OF CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Hiti. Then is my understanding correct that you would 
not be ready to go ahead with the construction of the building until 
some time next spring, even if you did have the funds for construc- 
tion? 
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Colonel Rogers. That is true. It will be some time after next 
spring before we can go ahead with construction of the building. 

Senator Hii. As I say, Colonel, I think I have a pretty good idea 
of the tremendous importance of this library, and the work that you 
are doing in the library. 

We certainly appreciate your appearance before us here this 
morning. 

Colonel Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Harlow, I understand your next item will 
be the salaries and expenses for the Public Health Service. Do you 
want to address yourself to that now? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For the divisions and offices of the Office of the Surgeon 
General and for miscellaneous expenses of the Public Health Service not appro- 
priated for elsewhere, including preparing information, articles, and publications 
related to public health; and conducting studies and demonstrations in public 
health methods; [$3,172,000] $5,150,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $3, 892, 000 $5, 150, 000 $5, 100, 000 
Additions: Transfer from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
Army” Public Law 941, 84th Cong 21, 000 0 0 
Total obligations 3, 913, 000 5, 150, 000 5, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| l 
1957 appropriation 1958 budget 1958 House 
estimate vllowance 
Description ‘ 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions | | tions tions 


Program by activities 
1. Public health methods and reports 94 | $1, 218, 000 110 | $1, 800, 000 110 | $1,800,000 
2. Management and central services 
(a) Immediate Office of the 


Surgeon General 32 262, 000 38 341, 800 38 341, 800 
(6) Division of Administrative 
Services 94 530, 000 109 666, 800 105 640, 000 
(c) Division of Finance. - 125 706, 400 138 855, 625 138 855, 625 
(d) Division of Personnel 117 764, 600 136 1, 002, 000 133 984, 175 
(e) Public inquiries and infor- | 
mation 21 121, 600 22 138, 400 22 138, 400 
(f) Other central services and 
contingent items. -- 11 310, 400 | ll 344, 775 11 340, 000 
Total obligations 494 3, 913, 000 564 | 5, 150,000 557 5, 100, 000 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activily No. 1: Public health methods and reports 


The full amount requested of $1,800,000 and 110 positions was allowed by the 
House. This is an increase of $582,000 over the 1957 base. This increase in- 
cludes $86,327 for mandatory items; $495,673 to permit attainment of the pro- 
gram level contemplated under the legislation providing for the national health 
survey program of which $113,837 is for 16 new positions and consultants, $236,900 
for additional contractual service with the Census Bureau, and $144,936 for other 
objects. 

Activity No. 2: Management and central services 

The House effected a reduction of $50,000 and 7 positions from the proposed 
increase of $655,000 and 54 positions for this activity. 

The proposed increase of $50,000, which was disallowed, will result in the elimi- 
nation of 4 positions from the property and supply management program, and 
3 positions from the personnel program. 

The increase allowed will cover mandatory items in the amount of $146,973, 
and will permit partial restoration of staffing reductions which have been made 
over the past several years in the Office of the Surgeon General. Since 1950 
there has been an uninterrupted diminution of staff due to absorption of increased 
costs that were largely uncontrollable. Such absorbed costs include portions of 
various pay increases, salaries of telephone operators, and increased charges for 
tabulating duplicating and switchboard services. Restoration of staffing istteeded 
to permit effective administration of the Public Health Service program, to which 
the enactment of recent legislation has added substantial responsibilities. Such 
legislation includes the Health Amendments Act of 1956, the National Health 
Survey Act, the Water Pollution Control Act amendments of 1956, the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act, the National Library of Medicine Act, the Health Research 
Facilities Act of 1956, and the Alaska Mental Health Enabling Act. 


Obligations by objects 


| | 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 

Total number of permanent positions 494 564 | 5957 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 5 2 10 | 10 
Average number of all employees | 462 543 | 537 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ | 480 557 | 550 
01 Personal services__- . $2, 739, 600 $3, 256, 100 | $3, 216, 100 
02 Travel = 83, 700 | 197, 000 | 193, 400 
03 ‘Transportation of things. saad 9, 000 | 15, 900 | 15, 900 
04 Communication services ph 182, 800 202, 500 198, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 500 7, 300 7, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 133, 600 159, 400 159, 400 
07 Other contractual services ; 717, 200 1, 056, 600 1, 056, 600 
08 Supplies and materials 26, 200 36, 900 | 36, 900 
09 Equipment 18, 950 38, 150 | 38, 150 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (contribution to 

COINS TING ic Sosinn nd eves<ssccenpuns t | 0 | 176, 600 | 174, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments. ; nial ‘ 2, 650 | 4, 750 4, 750 

Subtotal 3, 914, 200 5, 151, 200 | 5, 101, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - -- 1, 200 1, 200 | 1, 200 


Total obligations. - 3, 913, 000 5, 150, 000 | 5, 100, 000 
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New positions requested, 1958 

















| 
Title | Grade Positions Annual 
salary 
1. Public health methods and reports: 
Public health program specialist_—_..............-.--.- GS-11. 2 $12, 780 
CEE SS EEE CITES er ip aes ore eee eee GS-9__ 1 5, 440 
ON a. ccticsdeis dns ede Oa bs sinbeckgldainrs | GS-7 1 4, 525 
Medical staff technician ietaaiemcnmkearee ree GS-7 1 4, 525 
a ee stealer aie .--| GS-5 4 14, 680 
I GS-4 1 3, 415 
No can rete h ch onc ba wenawban een f 4 42, 800 
RIOD oi alts adikaub wih ob Mebutinsas tie cabatbbas en 2 13, 626 
Total positions and annual salaries. --__- . J 16 | 101, 791 
RTE as J0t At. chee Jota eden abe DeudblehtainudtoUeebee beets dd 17, 554 
tail gicd oie nde tao a45)>kwbathtaaknesctsenoncee 84, 237 
2. Management and central services: 

Administrative staff assistant _. | GS-15.. 1 11, 610 
Organization and methods examiner | GS-15. 1 11, 610 
Administrative staff assistant - - GS-14 1 10, 320 
BOs tt0bai5s GS-13 2 17, 980 
Financial operations officer | GS-12 1 | 7, 570 
Information specialist.__.._.____- | GS-12. 1 | 7, 570 
Personne! officer. ___- Bet TES ee | GS-12 4 30, 280 
Property management specialist_- .| GS-12 3 22, 710 
Financial operations officer awn a eran 4 25, 560 
Personnel officer ___ .- | GS-11 4 25, 560 
Property management specialist .| GS-11 4 25, 560 
Financial operations officer___...._......_...__-_- GS-9 | 1 5, 440 
Property management specialist GSs-9 2 10, 880 
Financial operations assistant __ GS-7 1 4, 525 
Personne] assistant GS-7 2 9, 050 
Clerical assistant _- | GS-6 2 8, 160 
Financial operations assistant - | GS-5 l 3, 670 
ON SS ee eee eS ee GS-4 10 34, 150 
Financial operations assistant - Gs-4 1 | 3, 415 
Clerical assistant | GS-3 | 3 9, 525 
Director grade officer Pa 2 22, 867 
Senior grade officer | 2 23, 086 

Full grade officer 1 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Less lapses_ 


Net cost....... 


a] 
ss 


| 
} 
9. 614 


340, 721 
| 20, 24 


.| 320, 447 


1957 actual appropriation 


Transfers from ‘‘Mainten: 


Adjusted 1957 app 


Summary of changes 
ance and operations, 


ropriation 


1958 appropriation request 


Net change requested _ 
1 


For mandatory items: 
Extra day of pay 
Retirement contribution 


Annualization of ineseesene new in 1957 


Social security - - 


Total 
program items: 


For 


Army’”’- 


$3, 892, 000 
+21, 000 

3, 913, 000 
5, 150, 000 


For national health survey program _---- 
For immediate Office of the Surgeon General... 


ties 
For financial management and audit program. 
For training and recruitment program, 
Personnel. 
For information services 
For central services—communications, ete 


Total change requested 





j WS Dies tee nt eee ie ieee. 000 
sic jaa i 5 — “s 
|Positions| Estimate |Positions| House 

| | allowance 
$9, 200 | $9, 200 
151, 928 | 151, 928 
| 71, 722 | 71, 722 
450 | 450 
femneeneeen —_ | anaes peeoatn — —— - 
: ‘ | | 233, 300 | 233, 300 
so-----2-| 16| 495, 673 | 16 | 495, 673 
CA 6 | 55, 576 | 6 | 55, 576 

For property management and general services activi- | | | 
: | 15 | 105, 206 | 11 | 78, 406 
| 13} 105, 402 | 13 | 105, 402 
Division of | | 
; Pe al 19| 199, 954 | 16 | 181, 529 
. cecum owen] 1 | 9, 527 | 1 | 9, 527 
Lisientinetia 0| 32,362 | 0| 27, 587 
Ss hss sedge aiaminiainndal | +70 |+1, 287, 000 | +63 | +1, 187, 000 
| 
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SraATEMENT BY CuHrer FiNANcE Orricer, Pustic HEALTH SERVICE, oN SALARIES 
AND EXPENSES, PuspLtic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, justification for this appropria- 
tion is presented under two principal activities, ‘‘Public health methods and re- 
ports’’ and ‘‘Management and central services.’’ The first part of my statement 
will cover the budget request as submitted to Congress, after which I shall discuss 
the effect of action taken by the House. 


Public health methods and reports, $1,800,000 


The estimate for this activity reflects an increase of $582,000 over the current 
year. This increase includes mandatory items of payments to the retirement 
and social security funds, $37,800, and pay above the 52-week base, $2,430, as well 
as $541,770 for the national health survey program for its first full year of operation 

The National Health Survey Act was adopted by the Congress and approved by 
the President on July 3, 1956. After thorough hearings on the proposal Congress 
determined (1) that the latest information on the number and relevant character- 
istics of persons in the country suffering from heart disease, cancer, diabetes, 
arthritis, and rheumatism, and other diseases, automobile and other accidental 
injuries, and handicapping conditions is seriously out of date; and (2) that periodic 
inventories providing reasonably current information on these matters are 
urgently needed for purposes such as appraisal of the state of health of our popula- 
tion; adequate planning of any programs to improve their health; research in the 
field of chronic diseases; and measurements of the number of persons in the working 
ages so disabled as to be unable to perform gainful work. 

Many of the national statistics used in program planning and in medical 
research today are of doubtful accuracy. The last national health survey was 
completed in 1937. The only other data are based on a few small local surveys, 
the results of which cannot be used to build up an accurate composite picture, or 
may even give a misleading picture, of the Nation’s health. 

Each year Congress appropriates moneys for research, training, demonstrations, 
and other activities in the health field. State legislatures and county and municipal 
bodies appropriate funds for health purposes. All of these agencies require 
accurate, comprehensive, and current data if they wisely plan the efficient use 
of their staffs and other resources to accomplish their missions. Among the 
many questions apt to arise are such as these: 

Are the funds spent for research on each of the various diseases and disabilities 
reasonable in the light of the relative importance of such diseases and disabilities? 

Might new avenues of research be suggested by accurate and up-to-date 
information about the incidence of a given disease in the population by age, sex, 
place of residence, occupation, and the like? 

Are the major health problems of today changing by reason of advances in 
medical science and public health techniques? 

Private health organizations have equally pressing need for such information. 
Industrial health and safety programs would be influenced by such data. Drug, 
pharmaceutical, medical equipment, and other industrial concerns would have 
many uses for these basic statistics in planning the direction of their activities. 
Voluntary health agencies, in the same way, would benefit in many ways from 
the availability of these data. A large number of agencies concerned with every 
aspect of the Nation’s health have requested that the survey include items which 
they need, and the survey plan established is designed to meet these needs. 

In brief, everybody interested in the health of our people—the medical pro- 
fession whose members attend them in their sickness, the public-health workers 
who must be alert to changes in disease patterns and devise means and methods 
to control them, the manufacturers who prepare medications and make hospital 
equipment—would find reliable and current information of great help to them in 
their fields of endeavor. 

To get the program underway, the Congress appropriated $700,000 for fiscal 
1957. Before the end of the year, the complement of headquarters personnel will 
be substantially complete. Advisory committees of statistical experts and rep- 
resentatives of health and related fields in Federal, State, and nongovernmenta! 
areas, have been organized and consulted, and the questionnaire for the survey of 
sample households has been developed. The actual fieldwork of interviewing the 
households is to be done by the Bureau of the Census on a reimbursable cost 
basis. A pretest of the fieldwork and the questionnaire was completed in February. 
The experience of the pretest is being evaluated. The nationwide survey is 
scheduled to start about May 1. In the meantime, the study of methods and 
survey techniques has begun, and work is underway on the design of the special 
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studies which are to obtain additional morbidity information that cannot be 
gotten in household interviews. 

More than half of the amount requested— $236,900—will be needed to pay the 
Census Bureau for both a full year’s fieldwork and an increased number of inter- 
views per month which is planned for the coming year. The remainder is needed 
for the special studies which are to be undertaken in the coming year, for the 
first year of full operation of the study of methods, and for a full year’s salaries 
and other expenses for the hes adquarters staff. The program is now underway; 
the field organization is established and the work of collecting data on a nation- 
wide basis will begin about May 1. 


Management and central services, $3,350,000 

Last year we gave you some statistics showing the relationship of this activity 
to the programs of the Service, comparing the situation in 1950 and our proposal 
for 1957. For example, the total positions in the Service had increased 34 percent 
since 1950 while management and central service positions had decreased 18 
percent. Similarly, | would like for you to consider some significant comparisons 
in the 1958 budget proposals as related to our situation in 1950, as follows: 


Percent 

Increase in total PHS positions____ es : ae . 44 

Decrease in management and ce ntral service positions 2 1] 
Dollar increase in all direct operations (this excludes all grants and construe- 

tion items) -___-- ee ; 149 

Dollar increase in management and central service operations 54 
Decrease in management and central service ee per $1,000,000 of direct 

program. _---- ; .- 6 


Decrease in management and central service positions per 100 total PHS 
positions _ _ Se ota ne aaa mea etre ee eo = ep 38 


The statistics emphasize a fact of which we are painfully aware in the Surgeon 
General’s Office—that there has been a constant reduction of staff due to absorp- 
tion of increased costs that were beyond our control in most instances. Such 
absorbed costs include portions of legislative pay increases, salaries of telephone 
operators, and increased charges for duplicating, tabulating, switchboard service, 
and moving. From time to time we have had more positions in our budgets and 
Congress has made appropriations in the belief that some relief was being given, 
but we actually had no benefit. For example, in 1956 we had 409 positions and 
asked for 420 in 1957, an increase of 11. You appropriated $2,657,600 ($38,000 
less than requested) and an increase of 6 positions, but now we find that it will 
support only 400 positions, 15 less than you thought you were giving us, and 
actually 9 less than we had in 1956. 

During the past year, there has been legislation which adds substantially to the 
responsibilities of the Public Health Service and which increases the demands on 
management and central services. Such legislation includes the Health Amend- 
ments Act, the National Health Survey Act, Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments, Dependents’ Medical Care Act, National Library of Medicine Act, Health 
Research Facilities Act, and the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

So, starting from the 400 positions in 1957, we need to add at least 54 positions, 
which we would use for the following purposes: 

Six in the immediate office of the Surgeon General where the most pressing need 
is for a staff to do program analysis and appraisal of the many diverse and com- 
plicated activities of the Service. 

Fifteen in the Division of Administrative Services to establish and maintain an 
adequate property management program and to evaluate general service activities 
in the field. 

Thirteen in the Division of Finance, 10 of which would be used to provide the 
Internal Audit Branch with sufficient staff to conduct an annual audit of the 34 
major accounting points and 84 satellite stations. We now have only seven 
positions and the contribution of this small group to the management efforts of 
the Service has been outstanding, but the coverage is quite inadequate. The 
other three positions are for the Fiscal Branch where we are developing backlogs 
in the handling of accounting transactions and vouchers despite a lot of overtime 
work. 

Nineteen positions are for the Division of Personnel, where we are understaffed 
in such phases of personnel work as program coordination, personnel relations, 
recruitment, utilization, training, and processing. 

And, finally, we want to add one position in the fields of public inquiries and 
information. We handle each year about 52,000 mail and telephone inquiries 
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for health information. The new legislation mentioned earlier in my testimony 
is bound to bring in many additional requests. Some of these inquiries are easy 
to handle, of course, but many of them deal with scientific and technical subjects 
and have to be handled with eare. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 

The entire reduction of $50,000 made by the House will apply to the activity 
“Management and central services.’’ It will result in the elimination of seven 
of the new positions that were proposed in the estimate. Four of these positions 


will be from the property and supply management program while three will be 
from the personnel program. 


PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Harrow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
justification for this appropriation is presented under two principal 
activities, ‘‘Public health methods and reports’ and ‘“‘Management 
and central services.’’ The estimate for “Public health methods and 
reports”’ reflects an increase of $582,000 over the current year. This 
increase includes mandatory items of payments to the retirement and 
social-security funds in the amount of $37,800, and pay above the 52- 
week base, amounting to $2,430, as well as $541,770 for the national 
health survey program for its first full year of operation. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY ACT 


The National Health Survey Act was adopted by the Congress and 
approved by the President on July 3, 1956. After thorough hearings 
on the proposal Congress determined, first, that the latest information 
on the number and relevant characteristics of persons in the country 
suffering from heart disease, cancer, diabetes, arthritis and rheu- 
matism, and other diseases, automobile and other accidental injuries, 
and handicapping conditions is seriously out of date; and, secondly, 
that periodic inventories providing reasonably current information 
on these matters are urgently needed for purposes such as appraisal 
of the state of health of our population; adequate planning of any 
programs to improve their health, research in the field of chronic 
liseases, and measurements of the number of persons in the working 
ages so disabled as to be unable to perform gainful work. 


1957 APPROPRIATION 


To get the program underway, the Congress appropriated $700,000 
for fiscal 1957. 

Before the end of the vear, the complement of headquarters per- 
sonnel will be substantially complete. Advisory committees of 
statistical experts and representatives of health and related fields in 
Federal, State, and nongovernmental areas, have been organized and 
consulted, and the questionnaire for the survey of sample households 
has been developed. 

The actual fieldwork of interviewing the households is to be done by 
the Bureau of the Census on a reimbursable cost basis. A pretest of 
the fieldwork and the questionnaire was completed in February. The 
experience of the pretest is being evaluated. The nationwide survey 
is scheduled to start about May 1. 

And, Senator, since this was written, the survey has actually gotten 
underway. 
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Senator Hix. I saw an article in the New York Times advising 
that the work was now underway. That is correct; is it? 
Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


In connection with the activity “Management and central services,”’ 
I would like for you to consider some significant comparisons in the 
1958 budget proposals as related to our situation in 1950. The com- 
parisons are as follows: 

The increase in total Public Health Service positions amounts to 
44 percent. 

Decrease in management and central service positions is 11 percent. 

The dollar increase in all direct operations—and this excludes all 
grants and construction items—is 149 percent. 

The dollar increase in management and central service operations is 
54 percent. 

The decrease in management and central service positions, per $1 
million of direct program, is 65 percent. 
_ The percentage decrease in management and central service posi- 
tions, per 100 total Public Health Service positions, is 38 percent. 

Senator Hiri. Did vou say decrease, Mr. Harlow? 


STAFF REDUCTION 


Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

The statistics emphasize a fact of which we are painfully aware in 
the Surgeon General’s office—that there has been a constant reduction 
of staff due to “absorption” of increased costs that were beyond our 
control in most instances. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


During the past year, there has been legislation which adds sub- 
stantially to the responsibilities of the Public Health Service and 
which increases the demands on management and central services. 
Such legislation includes the Health Amendments Act, the National 
Health Survey Act, Water Pollution Control Act amendments, De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act, National Library of Medicine Act, 
Health Research Facilities Act, and the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

Senator Hiv. All of those responsibilities and duties add consider- 
ably more to the work of the Public Health Service; do they not? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

So, starting from the 400 positions in 1957, we need at least 54 ad- 
ditional positions to cover neglected areas of administration and to 
discharge new responsibilities. 

The entire reduction of $50,000 made by the House will apply to 
the activity ‘Management and central services.”” It will result in the 
elimination of 7 of the new positions that were proposed in the esti- 
mate. Four of these positions will be from the property and supply 
management program while three will be from the personnel program. 

Senator, I have included in my prepared statement a statement 
with respect to the National Health Survey, not because I know so 
much about it myself but because it is a program financed by this 
appropriation and it was necessary to put something in the record 
about it. 
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If there is any additional information you want, we have with us 
Dr. Linder, the program director for that activity. He will be glad 
to supplement anything I have said if you think it desirable that 
he do so. 

Senator Hiuu. I heard the testimony before the legislative com- 
mittee in behalf of this legislation for the last session of Congress. 
I think I am quite familiar with the program and the intent and 
purposes of this survey and the need for this survey. 

Senator Thye, do you have any questions you would like to ask? 


$50,000 HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Tarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask about the 
reduction made by the House. 

How serious a situation would develop, Mr. Harlow, in the event 
we were unsuccessful in restoring these funds that have been denied 
in the House appropriation? 

Mr. Hartow. Senator, the $50,000 would, as I have stated, result 
in the elimination of 7 positions. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. I followed your statement as you went 
through that. 

But the simple question I have is: Just how would the program 
suffer? What would be the hazards and the failures? 

Mr. Hariow. Senator, we think we can do very well with the 
amount that the House has allowed. Of course, however, the man- 
agement activities of the Surgeon General would be just a little less 
thorough than they would have been otherwise. 

Senator Ture. “Just a little less” thorough? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. It has been my understanding that the Surgeon 
General has been “absolutely” thorough, and there has never been 
any hesitation at any time in my mind about it. Never have I had 
any hesitation about that. 

Senator Hitt. We have always made that statement. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the way I feel right now 

If the idea is that you think that the $: 50, 000 would sort of bolster 
him and make him more thorough, then I am not at all concerned, 
because the Surgeon General, in my opinion, is absolutely thorough 
now. 

Mr. Hartow. He is a thorough gentleman, I agree with that 100 
percent. 

Senator Toye. I am referring to the whole function of that Depart- 
ment. I have all the confidence in the world in his Department. 

In fact, I might say you certainly got yourself on thin ice right 
now with the remark you made. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE STAFF 


Mr. Hartow. I did not mean it exactly as you have interpreted 
my statement, Senator. The Surgeon General has to have staff 
people to gather information and digest it and present facts to him 
as a basis on which to make his decisions. I do not say that, as a 
result of lack of staff work, the Surgeon General makes erroneous 
decisions. 

Senator Ture. I am fully aware of what you meant by that. 
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TAXPAYERS MINDFUL OF TAX BURDEN 


But when I asked the question, what I had in mind was this: You 
realize, of course, as well as I do, just what the situation is. I just 
returned from my State the middle of last night. I had been there 
for a Friday night meeting. I have been around these public offices 
for quite a few years now, not only here by also in the States. 1 will 
say that I have never seen a time when the taxpayer was as mindful 
as he is now of the tax burden imposed upon him, and I have never 
seen him quite as determined—and I now speak of Congress as a 
whole—that. “Either you do better with our money or we are just 
going to express ourse ‘Ives most forcefully where we know our little 
voice can be recorded.’ 

I am telling you this because we are up against an irritated tax- 
payer. | myself just got through paying some taxes recently and I 
have real estate taxes coming due. I can get irritated myself with- 
out even saying anything about my colleagues, because of the burden 
that I have imposed upon myself as a taxpayer. 

Mr. Hartow. Senator, | am a taxpayer also, and no taxes are 
painless, as far as | am concerned. But it does seem to me that we 
have two situations to consider. The first is to consider the amount 
of money just as an amount that is appropriated; secondly, to con- 
sider what you get from the dollars vou do appropriate. 

It is through such services as we are able to get from items like this 
that determines, at least in some degree, what you get for the dollars 
you appropriate for all of the activities of the Public Health Service. 

Senator Tuy. I have always felt, from the standpoint of the Sur- 
geon General’s Department, that the public has had the greatest 
service possible. Therefore I am hesitant to express any feeling of 
economy in that Department. 

That is what led me to ask the question. I wanted to have some 
conception of the hazard that would be placed before the people in 
the event we did not succeed in obtaining for you the amount spe- 
cifically recommended. 

That is all I have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hint. Thank you, Mr. Harlow. 

Your complete prepared statement will appear in the record. 

Mr. Hartow. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kretty. Senator Thye, may I express my appreciation for your 
kind statements about the Public Health Service. I will certainly 
convey them to the Secretary. 

Senator Toys. There is no question in my mind at all about Public 
Health because I have had an opportunity to observe Public Health 
long before I came to Congress. I have always had the highest respect 
for Public Health. 

Senator Hiritu. Dr. Overholser, we are glad to have you back with 
us this morning. You are next on our schedule. 
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Sr. Evizapetus Hospiran 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the hospital, including [purchase of one passenger motor vehicle, J clothing 
for patients, and cooperation with organizations or individuals in the scientific 
research into the nature, causes, prevention and treatment of mental illness, 
[$2,737,000] $3,265,000.” 


Funds available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 





priation estimate allowance 
Direct appropriation $2, 737. 000 $3, 265, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental 133, 000 0 0 
Total 2, 870, 000 3, 265, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 993, 580 1, 095, 530 1, 005, 750 
teimbursements from non-Federal sources 10, 908, 120 », 470 | 11, 234, 250 
Total available 14, 771, 700 16, 590, 000 | 15, 240, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description Number | 1957 appro-| Number (1958 budget; Number | 1958 House 


positions | priations | positions estimate | positions) allowance 


1. Operation and maintenance of 


hospital 2, 684 ($14, 427, 005 2,956 $16, 147, 996 2, 684 | $14, 886, 396 

2. Operation of farm S 36, 948 8 39, 616 8 39, 616 
3. Operation of cafeteria 14 90, 332 4 93, 218 i4 93, 218 
4. Training program il 217, 415 11 220, 770 ll 220, 770 
5. Research 0 0 14 88, 400 0 0 
Total obligations 2,717 | 14, 771, 700 3,003 16, 590, 000 2, 717 15, 240, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House, in appropriating funds for salaries and expenses for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for fiscal year 1958, allowed $3 million, a reduction of $265,000 from the 
amount requested. The reduction translated into total funds available (i. e. direct 
appropriation and reimbursements) amounts to $1,350,000. Exelusive of the 
denied staff increases, the House allowance falls approximately $435,600 ($85,800 
appropriation and $349,800 reimbursements) short of providing funds for manda- 
tory wage board increases, employee uniforms, ete., and other essential items of 
supplies and equipment in 1958. The reduction in funds requested would have 
the following effect on hospital activities: 

Activity 1. Operation and maintenance of hospital 

The allowance for this activity amounts to a reduction of $1,261,600 ($249,600 
in direct appropriation and $1,012,600 in reimbursements) under the request. 
The reduction would: 

(a) Deny 272 additional positions urgently needed for the operation and main- 
tenance activities of the hospital. Thus no relief could be afforded a staff inade- 
quate in size for many years and now burdened increasingly with additional 
responsibilities resulting from the changing nature of the patient population and 
the growth and complexity of the physical plant. Modern drugs, improved 
treatment techniques, and new concepts of patient care now available greatly 
enhance the mental patients’ chances of recovery and return to the community. 
The use of these new drugs, procedures, and treatment concepts, however, results 


91359—d57—_—96 
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in the need for substantially more staff than that required for custodial type care, 
particularly since many patients benefiting were previously regarded as treatment 
failures. 

The lack of sufficient medical officers, psychologists, social workers, therapists, 
technicians, ward staff, etc., to make effective use of these advances in psychiatric 
knowledge would make it impossible in many instances to provide the ‘‘most 
enlightened” curative treatment to patients. Likewise, the lack of adequate staff 
in the administrative and maintenance areas will indirectly but ultimately have 
an adverse effect on the standards of care and treatment of patients. 

(b) Total funds available under the House allowance for 1958 would be 
$15,240,000 ($3 million appropriation and $12,240,000 reimbursements), a total 
increase of $639,756 ($263,000 appropriation and $376,756 reimbursements) over 
funds available from the 1957 enactment. Mandatory items of cost arising sub- 
sequent to enactment of the 1957 budget (wage board increases, nurse position 
reallocations, retirement contributions for 1957 staff, annualization of positions 
new in 1957) alone total $719,730. Thus the total increase in funds allowed will 
actually be $80,000 under the amount required for mandatory increases which 
must be met in 1958. 

The reduction in funds requested would also make it impossible to provide other 
vital items totaling $355,600 as follows: 


Nieene ne Remeare i ee sone _.--. $10, 000 
Pieters We Wmterenees ) oo. oad. a ec Sade cad a iin So ta 
Equipment _ _ Setar ele ail Bea Pero oss tn 8g ga ne da de aie weet 135, 000 


BOR ne Ne ee ce Ses eae Sere ee aN ah es ae 355, 600 


The failure to provide sufficient funds to permit an adequate supply and equip- 
ment program will have a very serious effect on hospital operations. There are 
few discretionary items in the supply and material account. The hospital must 
obviously continue to furnish drugs, medicines, clothing, and food to the patients, 
and to supply necessary utilities. Actual issues of supplies and materials have 
been in excess of funds available for inventory replacement both in 1956 and 1957. 
Continuation of this practice in 1958 would be most harmful to the entire supply 
program and might well result in denying necessary items to the patients. With 
respect to equipment, failure to obtain the amount requested will mean that equip- 
ment replacement will have to be on an emergency basis and we shall rapidly 
approach the state prevailing some years ago. 

The shortages outlined above (i. e. $80,000 for mandatory increases and $355,600 
for other essentials, exclusive of staff increases) total $435,600. Without these 
funds ($85,800 in direct appropriation and $349,800 in reimbursements), the hos- 
pital cannot maintain even its present standards of patient care and will be forced 
to make cuts approximately as follows: 

Food: $100,000 or approximately 5 percent below 1957 issues. 

Other supplies including drugs and medicines: $175,600 or approximately 
12 percent below 1957 issues. 

Equipment: $160,000 or approximately 80 percent below 1957 approved 
budget. 

These reductions will seriously hamper the hospital in its efforts to discharge 
fully its statutory duty—the furnishing of “the most humane and enlightened cura- 
tive treatment” to the mentally ill. 

Activity 2. Operation of the farm 

The House allowed the full amount of the request which will permit the con- 
tinuation of farm activities at the 1957 level. 
Activity 3. Operation of the cafeteria 

The full amount of the request for this activity was allowed permitting the 
continuation of operations at the current year (1957) level. 
Activity 4. Training program 

The House allowed the full amount of the request for this activity. The funds 
will permit the continuation of training activities at the 1957 level. The training 
program provides a source for medical and nursing staff recruitment through the 


training of medical, psychiatric, and dental interns, student nurses, and other 
groups concerned with the care and treatment of psychiatric patients. 


Activity 5. Research program 


The House disallowed the total amount requested ($88,400) for the initiation 
of a new research program in 1958. The hospital, in past years, has conducted 
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as an integral part of its main operation, scientific activities dealing with the 
nature, causes, prevention, and treatment of mental illness. The full potential 
of the program has never been reached, however, due mainly to the fact that the 
hospital has had no specific funds or personnel assigned to research as such. 
Research activities as have been possible have been conducted on staff members’ 
personal time, inasmuch as the ever-increasing demand for professional services 
to patients left little time for research during regular hours. 

Clinical research activities contemplated under the rejected program could be 
expected to contribute to the store of knowledge relating to the treatment of 
the mentally ill. 


Obligations by objects 





| | 
Object 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation | estimate | allowance 
— _— = ee _ eS — a — ——EE - ee a — 
01 Personal services ; $11, 126, 826 $12, 023, 210 $11, 171, 173 
02 Travel 2, 750 | 2, 750 | 2, 750 
03 Transportation of things 3, 415 3, 415 | 3, 415 
04 Communication services | 15, 150 | 15, 300 | 15, 150 
05 Rents and utility services 121, 350 | 121, 350 | 121, 350 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, 750 11, 750 11, 750 
07 Other contractual services 102, 300 105, 400 | 92, 300 
08 Supplies and materials__- 3, 311, 349 3, 478, 765 3, 185, 302 
09 Equipment 140, 000 213, 250 | 75, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions to retirement fund 0 678, 000 | 625, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 300 3, 300 | 3, 300 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 8, 200 8, 200 | 8, 200 
Subtotal 14,846,390 | 16,664,690 | 15,314, 690 
Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence and laundry. —74, 690 —74, 690 | —74, 690 
rotal obligations ‘ 14,771,700 | 16, 590, 000 15, 240, 000 
Detailed list of new positions, 1958 
ACTIVITY 1. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HOSPITAL 
Title Grade Position Annual 
| | salary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Medical officer 
Clinical psychologist 


h 
to 
nw 


$25, 935 


GS-11 6, 3¢ 
Organization and methods examiner GS-11 6, 36 
Assistant finance officer GS-10 5, ¢ 
Assistant electrical engineer GS-10 5, § 
Assistant director of nursing service Gs-9 5, 
Assistant nurse supervisor GS-9 5, 
Clinical psychologist Gs-9 
Employment assistant Gs-9 
Librarian GS-9 


Nurse instructor 
Organization and methods examiner Gs-9 
Personne] assistant 


on cn on on on 


GS-9 10,8 
Social service supervisor Gs-9 5, 
Librarian GS-7 4,§ 
Nurse GS-7 1 58, 


Occupational] therapist 





fete at et IND tt tet fet fat ft pet ft et tt 


GS-7 9, 
Organization and methods examiner GS-7 4, 
Personne] assistant GS-7 4, 
Pharmacist GS-7 4, 
Procurement assistant GS-7 4, 526 
Social service worker GS-7 2 9, 050 
Assistant chief gardener GS-6 1 4, 080 
Dental technician GS-6 1 4, 080 
Clerk (board of examiners) | GS-5 1 | 3, 670 
Medical technician | GS-5 1 3, 670 
Personne] assistant GS-5 1 3, 670 
Recreation leader GS-5 1 | 3, 670 
Clerk, account Gs-4 2) 6, 830 
Clerk, typist GS 4 13, 660 
Secretary (stenographer) GS-4 2 | 6, 830 
Storekeeper Gs-+4 1 |} 3, 415 
Attendant Gs-3 57 180, 975 
Barber GS-3 1 | 3,175 
Beautician | GS-3 2 | 6, 350 
Clerk, dental GS-3 1 3,175 
Clerk, stenographer Gs-3 2 | 6, 350 
Clerk, typist | GS-3 5 15, 875 
Clerk, ward | GS-3 2 | 6, 350 
eh ot 6 ce achnlslouios oa cs on eenei aba emiebeeiee | GS-3 1 | 3, 175 
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ACTIVIT 


Dictating machine t 


Occupational thi 


Physical therapy a 


Cable splice 
Painter 
Machinist 

Floor covering 
Painter 
Electrician 
Elevator mechanic 


t 


py 


Housekeeper, assist 


Seamstress 


Housekeeper, assist 


Baker’s helpe1 
Truckdrivei 
Gardener's hel pe 
Kitchen helper 
Housekeeping aide 
Creamery man 
Kitchen helpe1 


Kitchen helper (su 


Laborer 
Laundry receive 
Kitchen helper 


Ward aide 


Total activity 


Director of rese 
Pharmacologist 
Social scientist 
Assistant directo 
tesearch psy< 
Social scientist 
Research nurse 


Research social wo 


Laboratory techni 


Secretary 


Clerk, stenographe 


ologist 


rKet 


ian 


Total activity 


1 Wage board. 


EDUCATION, WELFARE 


r 7 


Deta 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HOSPITAL 


ed list of new positions, 1958—Continued 


Grade 


iser ihe GSs-3 
GS-3 
GS-3 


WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 


W B-06 


WB 
WB 


WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 


lies WB 


WB 
WB 
WB 
WB 


ACTIVITY 5. RESEARCH PROGR 


AM 


GS-15 
GS-14 
GS-14 
*searcl . GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-11 
GS-9 
GS-9 
GS-7 
GS-5 
GS-4 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Continued 


A ual 
l g 
t l 
l 
1 
l 
| 
4 lt 


2, 
2 4, 
2 
2 1, 
10 29° 
9 251. 


] 10, 
l 1, 
l 10, 
1 


2 12, 


woe AOWA eH 








, 090 


321) 
320 
O65 


. 990 


78) 


5, 449 
5, 440 


2 9, O50 
l 3, 670 
2 6, 830 


14 45, 595 
255 83, O38 
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Summary of changes 


1957 appropriation ; ee sai sa dace, Se ees 
Estimated reimbursements __- so) Myo: 700 


Supplemental estimate pending before Congress - - wwe 133, 000 
Total new obligationa!l authority for 1957__.______- . 14,771, 700 


1958 appropriation request___ 
Estimated reimbursements_ 


a i i 3, 265, 000 
ite ake 13, 325, 000 


Total new obligational authority for 1958__ 16, 590, 000 


Net change requested 1, 818, 300 


1958 estimat House allowance 
Number Amount Number Amount 
positions positions 
Fo 
Contributi to retirement fund, Public Law 854 y $525. 000 $625, 000 
Wage Board resurve ), UST 36, 987 
Ann tion of positions new in 1957 7, 360 7, 360 
Reallocat f nurses 20), 000 20, 000 
- ( 6N9, 347 ; 689, 347 
For} im it 
OF ind enance of hospital 272 1, 040, 553 0 — 221, 047 
Resea oO n 14 88, 400 0 0 
s 286 1, 128, 953 v0 — 221, 047 
286 1, 818, 300 468, 300 


Statement of average daily patient populatior 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Reimbursabk 
Public Health Service (Indians). 71 68 68 
District of Columbia (residents 5, 205 5, O77 5, 077 
District of Columbia (voluntary 79 06 06 
U.S. Soldiers Hom il 48 48 
Veterans’ Administration 349 350 350 
United States—State prisoner l ] l 
Reimbursable total 5, 746 5, 640 5, 640 
Nonreim brusablk 

U. 8. Army 245 235 230 
Canadian insane 57 56 55 
U.S. Coast Guard if 15 14 
District of Columbia nonresidents 218 220 220 
U.S. Marine Corps 21 21 20 
U.S. Navy 95 x”) 8&5 
District of Columbia prisoners 319 346 348 
United States military prisoners 30) 28 28 
United States prisoners 131 127 127 
Public Health Service 50 50 50 
Virgin Islands 152 162 72 
Miscellaneous 40 40) 41 
Nonreimbursable total 1, 374 1, 390 1, 390 


Yotal patient 7, 120 7, 030 7, 030 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds: For miscellaneous 
construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the grounds of the hospital, 
including preparation of plans and specifications, advertising, and supervision of 
construction, [$270,000] $55,000, to remain available until June 30, [1958] 
1959: Provided, That any part of this amount may be transferred to the General 
Services Administration.” 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1957 appro- 1958 budget 1958 House 

| priation | estimate | allowance 
Appropriation - _. ‘ : : $270, 000 | $55, 000 | $55, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years_.- a ang eS 301, 394 3, 600 3, 600 
cea ee ee 
Total available... 571, 394 | 58, 600 58, 600 


Obligations by activity 


| 











Description 1957 appro- | 1958 budget j 1958 House 

priation estimate allowance 
scenes — —- ——————————— ————— ee 
1, Building repairs and improvements__....._ _- sak ben $402, 838 | $24, 200 $24, 200 
2. Ground: maintenance and improvements_.-.-_-__--- ‘ 102, 192 0 0 
3. Utility facilities, repairs and improvements...........-_.- 62, 764 34, 400 | 34, 400 
Total obligations................-.--.----------- 567, 794 | 58, 600 | 58, 600 





Obligations by object 




















Object 1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 

priation estimate | allowance 
a - _ — _ irinotecan ST 
06 Printing and reproduction__. : i stern es | $4, 000 | $500 | $500 
7 Other contractual services --_- . j 162, 494 7, 500 7, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_-.- —_ — — 600 0 | 0 
10 Lands and structures- -_-- : sae dina - | 400, 700 | 50, 600 | 50, 600 
Total obligations...... _.- alta 7 567, 794 | 58, 600 58, 600 

| | 
APPROPRIATION EstTIMATE 

“Construction, treatment and cafeteria building: For expenses necessary for the 


preparation of plans and specifications for a treatment and cafeteria building at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, $180,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That any part of this amount may be transferred to General Services Administration ’ 


Funds available for obligation 


priation estimate allowance 





es H 
1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| 
| 
Appropriation (total available) 


0 $180, 000 $180, 000 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


priation estimate allowance 


} 
| 
} 


Design, supervision, etc. (total obligation) - - sol 0 $180, 000 $180, 000 
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Obligations by object 








| 
Object | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation | estimate allowance 
| —| ae 
| } 
OS Printing andl veproductiat .. 2 2252 ite eects. 0 $7, 500 $7, 500 
G7 , OGRar CHRTOORES CIE WIOEO. «cis occ dnwctnbdndce twedsenns j 0 | 172, 000 172, 000 
EL Te 0 500 500 
Total obligations. __....._.-- shaken at NLD heats slate a al 0 


180, 000 | 180, 000 








STATEMENT BY WINFRED OvERHOLSER, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. 
EvizaBeTHs HospiraL, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, St. ELIzABETHS 
H osPITAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like to describe briefly 
the program objectives and appropriation increases for St. Elizabeths Hospital 
as covered in the 1958 budget request now before the committee, and to explain 
the effect of reductions made by the House. 


HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


St. Elizabeths Hospital was established by the act of March 3, 1855, as the 
Government Hospital for the Insane. It became St. Elizabeths Hospital by the 
act of July 1, 1916. The hospital provides care and treatment for several classes 
of méntally ill persons, including those residing in the District of Columbia, 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, Public Health Service, insane 
persons charged with or convicted of crimes in the United States courts includ- 
ing the courts of the District of Columbia, certain United States citizens found 
insane in Canada, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, certain Foreign 
Service personnel, and members of the military admitted prior to July 16, 1946. 

Funds for the operation of the hospital are obtained through a direct appro- 
priation covering most of the Federal beneficiaries and by reimbursements for 
sare rendered other groups, principally residents of the District of Columbia. 


1958 INCREASES 


The 1958 budget as submitted to you provides for a total increase of $1,818,300 
($395,000 in direct appropriation and $1,423,300 in reimbursements) over funds 
for the current fiscal year derived from the 1957 appropriation and a proposed 
supplemental for the same year. The additional funds required in 1958 are 
principally for (1) urgently needed staff increases, (2) a new research program, 
(3) mandatory contributions to the retirement fund, (4) stabilization of inven- 
tories, and (5) essential equipment replacements. 


PATIENT LOAD 


Requirements for 1958 are based on an anticipated patient load of 7,030. 
The downward trend in patient population which began approximately 18 
months ago has apparently ceased and the load has actually increased slightly 
in the last few months. There are present indications that the load will prob- 
ably level off at approximately the 1958 estimated figure. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


With respect to the additional staffing requested, it would seem pertinent at 
this point to review briefly the personnel problems which have confronted the 
hospital in recent years. A continuing and mounting personnel shortage has 
existed at St. Elizabeths Hospital for some years. Adjustments in recent years 
in personal service funds have been generally inadequate to overcome the increas- 
ing burden placed on the hospital by the changing nature of the patient popula- 
tion—notably the constantly increasing average age—and major changes in treat- 
ment techniques and requirements. 

The problem has increased greatly in the last few years due to advances in 
psychiatric knowledge which have changed considerably the care and treatment 
programs of progressive mental hospitals. Modern drugs, particularly tranquil- 
izing drugs, have, for example, changed the atmosphere of the psychiatric ward. 
Patients previously unapproachable, medically speaking, are now amenable to, 
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and indeed demand, the improved treatment techniques and procedures now 
possible. Today, there is less requirement for custodial care and more demand 
for active therapeutic programs. Substantially more staff is required to carry 
out these programs. 

The hospital completed in the latter part of the past fiscal year an extensive 
analysis of its existing staff assignments and of the actual personnel requirements 
in order to provide reasonable adequate standards of care and treatment of 
patients. The study included a review of the need for increases in the adminis- 
trative and maintenance staffs, where serious shortages have existed which have 
an indirect but material effect on services rendered patients. An analysis of the 
data developed in this study showed the need for 1,146 additional employees to 
enable the hospital properly to perform its assigned task, that is “furnishing the 
most humane and enlightened curative treatment” to the mentally ill. 

Recognizing the obvious difficulties in recruiting and training such a number 
of new employees, as well as budgetary implications, the hospital proposes a 
4-vear plan of staff increases. Accordingly, the 1958 request provides for a gross 
increase of 286 positions, 14 of which are for the initiation of a new research 
program. The 272 additional positions requested for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the hospital are primarily medical and ward staffing positions but also 
include badly needed additions to understaffed administrative and maintenance 
units. 

Estimated average employment in 1958, after lapses for anticipated delays in 
filling new positions, etc., is 2,951, a net increase of 236 over the current year 
estimate. This results in a patient-to-employee ratio of 2.4 to 1, a conservative 
ratio in comparison with other well-run psychiatric hospitals. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


St. Elizabeths in past years has conducted, as an integral part of its main 
operation, scientific activities dealing with the nature, causes, prevention, and 
treatment of mental illness. The full potential of the program has never been 
reached, however, due mainly to the fact that the Hospital has had no specific 
funds or personnel assigned to research as such. Moreover, in recent vears, such 
research activities as have been possible, have been conducted on staff members’ 
personal time, inasmuch as the everincreasing demand for professional services 
to patients left little time for such work during regular hours. 

The hospital proposes in 1958 to establish a research unit to supplant partially 
the relatively uncoordinated research possible in the past and to broaden the 
program to take advantage of the many advances in psychiatric knowledge. 
Fourteen additional positions are requested for the initiation of this program. 


RETIREMENT FUND 


The 1958 budget also provides an additional amount of $678,000 for mandatory 
contributions to the civil service retirement fund in accordance with the pro- 
visions of title IV of Public Law 854, 84th Congress. The amount represents 
644 percent of basic salaries of all positions subject to the Retirement Act and 
covers contributions for the period July 14, 1957, to June 30, 1958. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Substantial reductions have been effected in the hospital’s inventories of supplies 
and materials over the past few years. Anticipated consumption in excess of stock 
replenishment will have reduced these inventories to minimum operating levels 
by the close of fiscal year 1957. The 1958 budget request will provide only suffi- 
cient funds to maintain inventories at the 1957 level. 

Rehabilitation work presently underway on the hospital’s coal handling and 
storage facilities has prevented the storage of coal and has forced the hospital to 
depend on day-to-day deliveries for its fuel. The danger of operating a hospital 
facility without an adequate stockpile of fuel is obvious. Completion of the 
rehabilitation work by the close of the current fiscal year will again permit the 
storage of coal. Additional funds requested in 1958 will provide a reasonable 
inventory approximating the requirements for an average winter month. 
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EQUIPMENT 


The original 1957 budget provided $210,000 for the replacement of equipment. 
However, several mandatory items of cost arising subsequent to formulation of the 
1957 budget estimates, particularly price increases in coal and fuel oil, have 
necessitated the use of equipment funds for other purposes, reducing the amount 
available in the current year (including funds anticipated in the proposed 1957 
supplemental) to an estimated $140,000. This will result in the deferment of 
many badly needed items. 

Funds requested in 1958 provide only for the restoration of the equipment 
account to the level originally approved for 1957. These funds would be used for 
replacement of the most essential items directly related to the care and treatment 
programs of the hospital, principally ward furniture, mechanical, electrical, and 
dietary equipment. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House, in appropriating funds for salaries and expenses for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for fiscal year 1958, has approved the recommendation of its Committee 
on Appropriations that funds requested for this purpose be reduced $265,000. 
The reduction translated into total funds available (i. e., direct appropriation and 
reimbursements) amounts to $1,350,000. Exclusive of staff increases, the House 
allowance falls approximately $435,600 ($85,800 appropriation and $349,800 re- 
imbursements) short of providing for the additional mandatory and other essential 
items in 1958. 

The committee report states that the allowances will be sufficient to cover 
mandatory increases in 1958 but will not provide for any additional personnel. 
It further indicates that the allowances are based to some extent on the assumption 
that the patient load of the hospital will continue to decline. Actually, the 
amounts allowed will fall approximately $80,000 ($15,600 in direct appropriation 
and $64,400 in reimbursements) short of covering even the mandatory increases in 
1958. With respect to patient load, it is my opinion, based on patient population 
statistics of the hospital, that the downward trend in load has ceased and that the 
load will remain at substantially the level estimated in the budget for 1958. Not 
only has there been no decrease in population over the past 5 or 6 months, but there 
has actually been an increase of approximately 50 patients since September 1956. 
I feel confident that the actual patient load for 1958 will deviate less than 1 percent 
one way or the other from the estimate contained in our budget submission 

The reduction in allowances proposed by the House would have the following 
effeet on hospital operations: 

(a) Additional positions urgently needed for the operation and maintenance 
activities of the hospital could not be added. Thus no relief could be afforded a 
staff inadequate in size for many years and now burdened increasingly with addi- 
tional responsibilities resulting from the changing nature of the patient population 
and the growth and complexity of the physical plant. 

Modern drugs, improved treatment techniques, and new concepts of patient 
care now available enhance greatly the mental patients’ chances of recovery and 
return to the community. The use of these new drugs, procedures, and treatment 
concepts, however, results in the need for substantially more staff than that 
required for custodial type care, particularly since many patients benefiting were 
previously regarded as treatment failures. The lack of sufficient medical officers, 
psychologists, social workers, therapists, technicians, ward staff, ete., to make 
effective use of these advances in psychiatric knowledge will be to deny in many 
instances the ‘‘most enlightened’’ curative treatment to patients. Likewise, the 
lack of adequate staff in the administrative and maintenance areas will indirectly 
but ultimately have an adverse effect on the standards of patient care and treat- 
ment. 

(6) The House allowance would eliminate funds for the modest research pro- 
gram proposed for 1958. Much has been accomplished in the field of psychiatric 
research—much remains to be done, particularly with respect to clinical research. 
St. Elizabeths is endowed with one of the essentials for such research—the patient. 
Clinical research activities contemplated under the rejected program could be 
expected to contribute to the store of knowledge relating to the treatment of the 
mentally ill. 

(c) Total funds available under the House allowance for 1958 would be 
$15,240,000 ($3 million in appropriation and $12,240,000 reimbursements), a 
total increase of $639,756 ($263,000 appropriation and $376,756 reimbursements) 
over funds available from the 1957 enactment. Mandatory items of cost arising 
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subsequent to enactment of the 1957 budget, that is, additional items which must 
be met in 1958, may be summarized as follows: 


Wage board increases _ - __----- Kasainsd eee 
Nurse reallocation _ - - - boas ‘ cde etc se tae 20, 000 


Annualization of positions new in “| 957 Ta a aaa ore pe ihc tei saad 7, 360 
Retirement contributions for 1957 staff___-_....____._______~- 625, 000 
Decrease in holiday pay- es care oe 8 sok clea: Hin lankbd Dobe ide ahd . —20, 000 

of Bee ee laste Ne a oe taal Be tad Ses “ 719, 730 


Thus it can be seen that the total increase allowed by the House ($639,756) 
will actually be $80,000 under the amount required for mandatory increases alone. 

Also, no funds would be available for other vital increases totaling $355,600 as 
follows: 


PET PORE ok: no date nea acaacne mena mwh « _.. $10, 000 
Capes Olid Materials... .. .... 2 snre sshd ccenamisedesrs =~ _.. 210, 600 
peat.) So os Sou tel ee all eee er eh oe ls Seok oe 135, 000 


MONS 2 efcs Syauie _.. 855, 600 

The failure to provide sufficient funds to permit an adequate supply and equip- 
ment program will have a very serious effect on hospital operations. ‘There are 
very few discretionary items in the supply and material account. We must 
obviously continue to furnish drugs, medicines, clothing, and food to our patients 
and supply utilities. Actual issues of supplies and materials have been in excess 
of funds available for inventory replacement both in 1956 and 1957. Contin- 
uation of this practice in 1958 would be most harmful to the entire supply pro- 
gram and might well result in denying necessary items to the patients. With 
respect to equipment, failure to obtain the amount requested will mean that 
equipment replacement will be on an emergency basis and we shall rapidly ap- 
proach the state prevailing some years ago. 

The hospital cannot maintain even its present standards of care and treatment 
unless adequate supplies and equipment are made available. 

The reduction of funds made by the House will seriously hamper the hospital 
in its efforts to discharge fully its statutory duty—the furnishing of ‘‘the most 
humane and enlightened curative treatment” to the mentally ill. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


It is our belief that neither the House Committee on Appropriations nor the 
House of Representatives had any intention of lowering the standards of care now 
given to patients of St. Elizabeths Hospital. In order to maintain these stand- 
ards, it is necessary that sufficient funds be provided in 1958 to include the full 
cost of mandatory increases and essential supply and equipment requirements. 

We therefore respectfully request the favorable consideration of this committee 
to our appeal for restoration of $85,800 in the salaries and expenses appropriation 
to provide for the following: 


| Direct Reimburse- 
Item | appropria- ments Total cost 
tion 
Mandatory increases-_- . en a ele as $15, 600 $64, 400 $80, 000 
Other essential items-_-_.-.....-- Las ineanaenakennebed 70, 200 285, 400 355, 600 
Tete ..-.:- piven dl ha iets pthinhtkeeceale 85, 800 349, 800 | 435, 600 


Restoration of the amount requested will permit the hospital to continue the 
present standards of care and treatment to patients. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Overholser, I understand you have filed your 
statement with the committee. 
Dr. OvERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hiti. The entire statement will appear in the record at 
the conclusion of your oral statement. 
Dr. OverHoLsEeR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Htiu. I notice the House made a reduction of $265,000 in 
vour request; did they not? 

Dr. OverHoLserR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitti. You may proceed in your own way, now, Doctor. 

Dr. Overnotser. | will be as brief as I can, sir. I realize you are 
pressed for time. 

The action taken in the House on the 1958 budget would eliminate 
all increases for additional staff, the research program, inventory 
stabilization, and equipment replacement. 

Senator Hit. Was this reduction made by the House committee, 
or was it made by the full House? 

Dr. Overnotser. By the committee. 

The hospital respectfully requests restoration by this committee of 
sufficient funds, namely, $85,800, in direct appropriations, to include 
the full cost of mandatory increases and to provide adequate supplies 
and equipment in 1958. The amount requested will permit only the 
continuation of our current standards of patient care. 

The other items, such as major repairs and construction of a treat- 
ment and cafeteria building, were acted upon favorably in the House. 
The only question comes up with the $85,800. 


STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Hiti. What this means is that you are asking for $85,800 
in order to enable you to meet your statutory obligations, is that 
correct? 

Dr. GBERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

There is a wage board increase included in that. One obligation 
consists of the mandatory contributions to the civil service retirement 
fund. Then there is the reallocation of the nurses. The balance of 
it would be to pull our inventory up to where it normally ought to be. 

Senator Hiiu. In what amount would that balance be? 

Dr. OnerHo.tser. I can give you the exact figure, sir. The other 
essential items besides the mandatory increases will come to $70,200. 
Senator HitL. Would the inventory item be only some $15,000? 

Dr. OsERHOLSER. No, sir. That is the mandatory increase. 

Senator Hriu. I thought the mandatory increase would be some 
$75,000. 

Dr. OverHoLsER. No, sir. That is the other essential items. 
The mandatory increase is $15,600. 

Senator Hriui. Then in order to bring your inventory up to what 
it has been in the past you would need an additional $75,000, is that 
correct? 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. Yes, sir. That is for operating equipment and 
supplies. 

Senator Hitt. Then that $85,800 restoration you are asking is out 
of the reduction made by the House, in the amount of $250,000; is 
that correct? 

Dr. OvernotseEr. That is correct. 
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Senator Hinti. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. Dr. Overholser, we are certainly glad to have had 
you with us this morning, and your complete prepared statement will 
appear in the record. 

Dr. OvernouserR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hruu. I believe Mr. Schottland is next. 

Before you leave, Dr. Overholser, I would like to say that we are 
always glad to have you here before us. We feel that you are doing 
fine work out there. 

Dr. OverHotseR. Thank you, sir. 


SOctiAL SEcurRITY ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER 


My name is Charles I. Schottland. I am Commissioner of Social Security 
and I would like to make a few general statements in connection with the detailed 
consideration which you will give to the budget requests of the various bureaus 
of the Social Security Administration. These requests will be discussed in detail 
by the bureau directors. However, I shall be available for any questions which 
the committee may have in the course of their presentation. At this particular 
time I would like to review the substantial expansions which were. made in our 
programs by the Congress since we last appeared before this committee and to 
comment on trends and relationships among the various programs. 


Social Security Amendments of 1956 


The Congress, during the closing days of the last session, enacted into law the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 which included some of the most funda- 
mental changes in the Social Security Act since it was originally enacted in 1955. 


Some indication of the magnitude and importance of the new legislation may be 
shown by the fact that old-age and survivors insurance benefits are increased 
over the long run by about $1.5 billion a year, Federal funds for public assistance 
are increased by about $170 million a year, and old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage becomes almost universal. The new legislation covers a wide range of 
subject matter, the most important of which are— 

1. Provision for the payment of cash benefits to persons age 50 and over 
who are totally disabled. 

2. Lowering the minimum retirement age for women from 65 to 62 but 
with actuarially reduced benefits for women workers and wives. 

3. Extension of old-age and survivors insurance coverage to some 900,000 
additional civilian workers—other legislation extended coverage to about 
2,850,000 in the military service. 

4. Payment of insurance benefits to persons disabled prior to age 18 who 
were or are dependent on retired or deceased workers. 

5. Inerease in the OASI tax rate of one-quarter of 1 percent each on 
employees and employers, and three-eighths of 1 percent on the self-employed 
to finance disability benefits. 

6. Increased Federal participation in all four public-assistance programs: 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

7. Provision for Federal grants to the States for medical care of public 
assistance recipients on 50-50 matching basis up to $6 on the average per 
month for adults and $3 for children. 

8. Provision for Federal financial participation in State public assistance 
activities which promote self-support and self-care and help maintain and 
strengthen family life. 

9. Provision of Federal grants for training of public assistance personnel. 

10. Provision for Federal participation in the financing of a program of 
cooperative research and demonstration projects in social security. 

11. Increased Federal child welfare authorization from $10 million to $12 
million effective with fiseal year 1958, 
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Impact of amendments on workloads 


I think it can be said that few agencies of Government have had legislative 
changes which resulted in such substantial program and workload expansions as 
we have within the last year. For example, the reduction in the eligibility age for 
women to age 62 alone has already resulted in the receipt of over 620,000 claims 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the Bureau’s total opera- 
tions will be increased by about 30 percent over the preamendment level projected 
for this current fiscal year. While it is not possible to measure the workload 
increases of the Bureau of Publie Assistance or the Office of the Commissioner in 
like terms, the impact of the amendments upon the activities of these offices was 
likewise real, immediate and substantial. 

Where are we today in our programs 


Programwise, during the current fiscal year more than 10 million individuals 
will receive payments under the OASI program, totaling in excess of $6 billion. 
We also now have almost universal coverage of all workers under the program, 
the only major groups with substantial earnings not now covered being Federal 
employees and doctors of medicine. Administratively, as a result of the recent 
amendments, the workloads and backlogs of this Bureau are at an alltime high 
and the time lag in processing claims applications is very much longer than usual. 
Nevertheless, we are making real efforts to render a high standard of service to the 
American people at a consistently low administrative cost—a cost much lower 
than either the friends or critics thought possible 20 years ago. 

I would like to make a brief comment or two about our publie assistance pro- 
grams. The statements of purpose in all four of our assistance programs under 
the recent amendments now specify that in addition to financial assistance, their 
purpose is also to enable States to furnish appropriate welfare services to help 
assistance recipients toward self-dependent living. In aid to dependent children, 
emphasis is directed toward maintaining and strengthening family life. In the 
aged program, services are to be directed toward self-care, while program objectives 
for the blind and disabled are directed toward assisting individuals toward self- 
support and self-care. It is now clear that our job is not only to help people in 
distress, but to help them out of their distress through encouraging and assisting 
them to care for themselves. We have a real opportunity in the Federal Govern- 
ment today to take the leadership in a program of rehabilitation, self-support and 
related objectives as set forth in the 1956 amendments. The details of this pro- 
gram will be discussed later in greater detail as will the program of financial 
assistance for training of public assistance workers and the program of cooperative 
research and demonstration projects in social security. 

We will give major emphasis in 1958 to assessing the roles now plaved by our 
programs in meeting the needs of the aged and in strengthening these roles since 
the programs of the Social Security Administration are of vital importance to 
the economic seeurity of our rapidly growing aged population. Almost three- 
fourths of the retired aged look to the insurance or the assistance program for a 
major source of income. Increasingly, the programs touch on aspects that go 
bevond income maintenance alone. As previously indicated, the 1956 amend- 
ments strengthened the ability of the assistance program to meet medical care 
needs and placed emphasis on services to help aged recipients to achieve self-care. 
More and more, beneficiaries and other aged people are turning to the Social 
Security Administration for information on community services and the staff of 
our offices are increasingly involved in community programs in aging. 

In view of the inerease in the child population, considerable attention has been 
and must continue to be given to the various programs for children. Between 
now and this time tomorrow 11,500 babies will be born in the United States and 
we now have about 57 million children under age 18. This has a serious impact 
on all our programs. The aid to dependent children program today assists more 
than 1.7 million children and involves an expenditure of Federal funds amounting 
to about $440 million annually. The number of children receiving benefits und«r 
the OASI program is rapidly increasing and in the not far distant future w I! 
replace the aid to dependent children program as the largest income maintenance 
program for children. Most people do not realize that 1,360,000 children cur- 
rently receive such insurance benefits, many of whom would otherwise be receiving 
aid to dependent children. 

Based upon current population estimates, the cbild population will increase 
by almost 25 percent in the next 10 years. Consequently, we must be alert to 
problems associated with this increase and direct our efforts accordingly. The 
programs of the Children’s Bureau have already had additional demands made 
upon them, in part attributable to the increased child population, in part to 
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increased costs, and in part due to gaps in their programs. The States continue 
to report that additional Federal funds are required to make services available 
to more children in more geographic areas. The budget estimate provides an 
additional $2,139,000 for this purpose. In 1958 the Children’s Bureau will 
continue to give major emphasis to assisting States and communities in develop- 
ing and extending services for mentally retarded children and children who are 
delinquent. Also it is proposed to continue appropriation language in 1958 
which provides that $1 million of maternal and child health grants funds shall 
be used exclusively for special projects for mentally retarded children. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


As previously indicated, the Bureau Directors will discuss the appropriations 
for their organizational units in detail and will also point out the effect of the 
House action in acting upon such appropriations. However, I would like to give 
special emphasis to three appropriation items which I feel deserve the special 
consideration of this committee. These are the appropriation request for a 
training grant program to increase and improve the supply of professionally 
trained welfare personnel, the estimate for a program for cooperative research 
or demonstration projects in social security, and the appropriation estimate for 
salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance. The training grant program 
and the cooperative research program, which were authorized by the 1956 amend- 
ments, are important elements of what we consider a constructive approach for 
dealing with some of the most complex problems in the social-security field 
particularly those involving dependency and the weakening of family life. If 
we are to have a real opportunity to substantially reduce the large outlays for 
public assistance, we must improve our understanding and handling of problems 
of this nature. The House in acting upon these items on the floor disallowed 
them in their entirety although the Appropriations Committee had made pro- 
vision in full for training and had provided one-half of our estimate for research. 
In the case of the Bureau of Publie Assistance, that Bureau would be required 
to assume obligations as a result of the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act which we do not feel can be financed within the House allowance. With 
your permission, we will talk more specifically to these three items later in the 
hearings. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hixx. All right, Mr. Schottland, we will be glad to have vou 
proceed now, sir. 

Have you filed your complete statement with the committee? 

Mr. ScuorrLtanp. Yes, Senator. But in the interest of timing, | 
will not read it. I will just make some extemporaneous remarks. 

Senator Hitu. The statement will appear in full in the record and 
you can proceed in your own way, sir. 


PROGRAM AFFECTED IN NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. ScuoTruanp. In the last days of the 1956 session of Congress, 
as all of you are aware, the Congress enacted Public Laws 880 and 881, 
which included some of the most fundamental changes in the Social 
Security Act since its enactment in 1935. These are changes which 
resulted in a tremendous increase in our expenditures and in our work- 
loads. There were at least 12 major changes or new programs added 

by these enactments. 

A new social insurance program was established for the totally and 
permanently disabled. It involved additional taxes, the creation of 
a separate trust fund, the whole series of relationships with States and 
the medical profession. The age of eligibility for women was lowered 
from 65 to 62. Coverage was extended to some 850,000 civilians and 
almost 3 million military personnel. 

In addition, public assistance was seriously affected by Public Law 
880. The Federal share of assistance payments was raised from $35 
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to $39, involving an additional expenditure of about $160 million. 
There was a new formula for medical c are; the concepts of self-support 
and self-care were added as purposes of public assistance. 

A training program was authorized for public assistance workers 
and there was authorization for a constructive approach in the co- 
operative research program in social security. 

All these have had a tremendous impact on our workloads, and this, 
added to the fact that our population is growing rapidly of itself adds 
some problems. Every day we have another thousand aged added 
to our population. That increases our problems in the old age and 
survivors insurance and old age assistance programs. Every day 
some thousands of babies are born, adding problems in the aid-to- 
dependent childrens program and in the programs of the Childrens’ 
Bureau. 

I would just like to emphasize one thing and then I am through with 
this overall statement. 

ITEMS APPEALED 


We will be presenting to you the budgets which we have submitted, 
and particularly stressing appeals on four items. Those are the 
“closed end” appropriation for State administrative costs, training 
of public-assistance workers, cooperative research, and salaries and 
expenses of the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

We will discuss these more fully in the course of the hearing and 
I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have witnesses here who will go into more 
detail on those four items? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Hitu. Your full complete prepared statement will appear 
in the record, Mr. Schottland. 

Senator Hitt. Now that we are through with Mr. Schottland, I 
note that Senator Allott is here. 

Senator Allott, would you like to make a statement to the com- 
mittee? 

RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator ALLorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I did want to leave a pre- 
pared statement with the committee in support of the rural library 
services program, in which I believe I joined the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee when the bill was introduced last year. 

Senator Hii. The distinguished chairman is one of the sponsors 
of that legislation. 

Senator ALLorr. Since I understand that is now pending before 
this subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and if it is 
in order, I would like at this time to leave my statement with you in 
support ‘of the appropriation for that program. 

Senator Hitt. Senator, we would be delighted to have you do that. 
We will include it in the record, sir. 
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Senator Attorr, I would rather do that than take more of the 
committee’s time. 

Senator Hiri. We appreciate your coming before us, Senator, and 
particularly in behalf of that item. 

Senator AtLtorr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitut. Your statement will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT By SENATOR GorDON ALLoTT, May 13, 1957, Wirn REFERENCE 
TO THE Rurat LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, it has been more than 150 years since Thomas Jefferson said 
that he thought ‘‘nothing would do more exceeding good than a free library in 
every county.” I am advised that at this juncture, fewer than one-half of the 
counties of this great Nation have adequate library service. 

As one who has been intimately associated with the rural areas of the State of 
Colorado during most of my life, I am convinced that there is no other approach 
whereby we gain so much real education at so little cost as through our libraries. 
By necessity most of the rural libraries have had to struggle along and make do 
as best they could. Real economy has been and always will be the password 
among these dedicated library people who try to do so much with so little. But 
my principal concern, and the reason I joined Senator Hill and others in sponsor- 
ing the bill that last year was enacted into law as Public Law 597 of the 84th 
Congress, was to develop library service in the areas that are completely without 
such service now. 

Last year when we were considering the authorizing legislation, and again this 
vear, I have been tremendously impressed by the letters from my people. I have 
been impressed by the wide variations in their background and positions. Most 
are not from professional educators and librarians, but from farmers and mechanics 
and other working people and their wives. Many of them stated their concern 
for the problems connected with the Federal budget, and recognized that tradi- 
tionally library services have been considered a job for local governments and 
local people to take care of. But they expressed great hopes for the program as 
a demonstration of what can be done, and as a method of drawing out local partic- 
ipation in this much-needed program. 

I am fully aware of the tendency for short-term Government programs to be- 
come permanent. I want it made a part of this record, as it was a part of the 
record when this bill was authorized, that this program is to last for only 5 years. 
John Richards, president of the American Library Association, testified last year 
that the program should be limited to 5 years. In that time it was felt that a 
tremendous stimulation and enlargement of existing library service could be 
effected. I concurred then. I concur now. 

But it will be difficult to say at the end of 5 years that the people who wanted 
this program have got what they asked for if during the entire 5 years we give 
you only a part of the program as it was envisioned and authorized. The people 
who need this service would have every reason to ask that it be extended another 
5 years if during the first 5 they get only half of what they were in effect promised. 
Then having extended it beyond the 5 years it will not be difficult to extend it 
further. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I believe the Congress should not involve itself in that 
kind of game. We authorized a 5-year program of $744 million and that is what 
we should carry out, not only because we have held out that we would do so, but 
because there is a great need for it. I sincerely urge that this committee approve 
an appropriation of the full amount authorized by the Rural Library Services Act. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR STENNIS 


Senator HiLut. Senator Stennis, a member of our subcommittee, 
must leave for another subcommittee meeting. Before doing so he 
desires to make a statement in behalf of the full authorization, 
$7,500,000, for grants for library services. I concur fully with his 
position and it will be a pleasure to hear from him. 
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SUPPORT FOR LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin my remarks 
by urging the committee’s support for the $7,500,000 figure for the 
library-service program. This activity, which makes available to 
our farm people the facilities of libraries which heretofore have been 
restricted to the metropolitan areas, has found the most cordial 
reception at all levels. It is an example of what can be done through 
Federal-State cooperation, and those who live with this program and 
believe in it feel most gratified about its administration. After 
referring to the healthy climate of cooperation between the State and 
Federal offices, the director of the Mississippi Library Commission 
has characterized it as “librarianship at its best” as contrasted with 
“bureaucracy at its worst.’ 

The rapidly changing scientific concepts of our age have brought a 
concentrated emphasis on education which is unparalleled in American 
history. The people are eager for knowledge and anxious to keep up 
with current developments, and those who need this help most are 
those who benefit from this program’s operation. I sincerely hope 
that the committee will be able to support the $7,500,000 appropria- 
tion this year, and believe that no education money could be more 
wisely spent than for the support of this library-service program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now reaffirm my special interest and support 
for appropriations for payments to States for Public Health Service. 
The grant-in-aid program is making a lasting contribution in assisting 
States and localities in providing a basic and essential type of public 
health program. 

During my annual visits throughout Mississippi, I have had an 
opportunity to observe the health | program and I have been greatly 
impressed with the outstanding projects under way, designed to come 
to grips with our basic health problems. 


PROGRESS IN DISEASE PREVENTION 


Mississippi has made great progress in the past several years in 
prevention and eradication of diseases. For example, deaths caused 
by pellagra have been reduced from 266 in 1938 to 7 in 1955. During 
this same period, deaths from scarlet fever have been reduced from 7 
to none; diphtheria, from 79 to 2; whooping cough, from 150 to 34; 
and measles, from 78 to 6. 

Impressive progress has also been made in infective- and parasitic- 
disease deaths in Mississippi, and especially in diseases affecting the 
respiratory and digestive systems and in diseases attacking other vital 
organs. 

Included in the infective and parasitic group are diseases such as 
malaria, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis, which regularly appeared as 
principal causes of death in early years. In Mississippi, malaria took 
the lives of over 1,200 people in 1913 as compared to none in 1955. 
Typhoid caused 669 deaths in 1913 as compared to none in 1955, and 
tuberculosis caused over 2,500 deaths as compared to 211 in 1955. 

The real proof of the importance of the State assistance program is 
how many lives are being saved and how many people are alive because 
of this program and the miracles of modern medicine. The simplest 
way to show the results of these changes is by comparison of the ex- 
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pectations of life at birth. During the last 20-year period the average 
life expectancy in Mississippi has increased almost 10 years, from 56 
years of age in 1930 to almost 66 years of age in 1950. The national 
picture is equally encouraging, and this increased life expectancy is 
the measure of our progress. 

Mississippi can be justly proud of this teamwork approach which 
has had the full backing and acceptance at the county and local level. 


RESEARCH AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


But our work in the field of research, study and preventive medicine 
is not finished. Diseases which were not so important in the past 
have now become a primary concern. Heart disease, which was not 
even classified separately in the early years, now ranks as the leading 
cause of death. Diseases in the central nervous system have in- 
creased and are now the second leading cause of death. Cancer has 
moved from 10th place in 1920 to 3d place in 1955. These problems 
must be faced and conquered through medical discoveries made 
possible by organized research programs. 

The funds requested in the budget for State grants are modest in 
terms of benefits. Many of our small communities cannot finance 
the total program needed and depend heavily upon State and Federal 
assistance. 

HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I have been especially interested in the Hill-Burton 
hospital program which has been conducted so effectively in Missis- 
sippi. This program has made available hospitals in many counties 
which would not have been possible otherwise for the next 50 or 60 
years. I would like for greater emphasis to be placed on part C of 
the Hill-Burton program than is recommended in the budget for 1958. 

Of special interest is the increased use of our hospital facilities. 
The growing availability of hospital care has undoubtedly been re- 
sponsible for much of the improvements in health and life expectancy. 
The rapid increase in deliveries of live births in hospitals clearly illu- 
strates this point. In 1943 only 26 percent of the Mississippi births 
were live as compared to over 62 percent in 1955. As recently as 
1946, there were 199 maternal deaths in Mississippi as compared to 
76 in 1955. With the increased number of hospitals now available, 
nearly 100 percent of all children are delivered in hospitals and clinics. 

Mississippi is now blessed with hospitals in many counties and com- 
munities, and these facilities would not have been possible without 
Federal assistance. This program is sound and I hope that the 
committee will continue to support this worthy cause. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to urge a more 
adequate allowance for this worthy program, a program to which you 
have made so many contributions in getting the authorization enacted. 

Senator Hiiu. Together we will see what can be done in our sub- 
committee to effect our desires to make evelieile the full authorization. 

Senator Hinit. Mr. Schottland, who is going to make your next 
presentation? 

Mr. ScuorrLanp. Next is the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Mr. Christgau is the witness. 

Senator Hitv. All right, Mr. Christgau, we will be glad to have vou 
proceed in your own way, sir. 
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Bureau or OLp-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD- 
AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For neces- 
sary expenses, [including the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replace- 
ment only; and payment, not to exceed $3,800, to Bureau employees to reimburse 
such employees for expenses incurred by reason of the failure to relocate the 
Bureau in the District of Columbia;] not more than [$97,000,000] $131,000,000 
may be expended from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
Provided, That such amounts as are required shall be available to pay the cost of 
necessary travel incident to medical examinations for verifying disabilities of 
individuals who file applications for disability determinations under title II of 
the Social Security Act, as amended: Provided further, That [thereafter funds 
available for administrative expenses of the Bureau shall be available for payment 
of rent for quarters for district offices in the District of Columbia] this appropria- 
tion shall be available for research and development of electronic or automatic equip- 
ment, by contract, which shall be coordinated with similar activities and requirements 
of other Government agencies: Provided further, That any such contract shall contain 
appropriate provisions to protect the interest of the Government and the public, includ- 
ing provisions relating to the disposition of rights in any inventions made or developed 
in the course of work under the contract. 

““Advances to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal year, advances to States under section 221 (e) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums as may be necessary from the above authorization may be expended 
from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.” 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 





| 
1957 estimate 1958 estimate | House allowance 
SRT Bre Fee ee ge See eee eee ee eee 
iP osition a Amount Position) Amount a Amount 
mete seicmenfettetaimemaashsicisiioipal -|— sidelined disipillinio pesticide Dilan AN crclaticdnsnaclnd tational 
Appropriation or estimate. - -- 21, 162 $121, 500,000 | 21,174 | | $131, 000, 000 | 21, 029 | $130, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activity 


| 


1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | House allowance 
Description Pa 7 ae De 5S 
Position} Amount Position Amount Position| Amount 
| 
1. Maintenance of accounts of earn- | 
ings 4, 280 $20, 845, 664 4, 471 $23, 627,204 | 4,471 | $23, 516, 644 
2. Development, determination, | 
ind certification for payment | 
of claims for retirement and | 
survivors insurance benefits 9, 360 | 54, 379, 437 8, 756 50, 292, 770 8, 663 49, 729, 683 
3. Recertification monthly of | 
awarded claims for retirement | 
and survivors insurance bene- | | 
fits 2. 964 14,707,401 | 3, 448 18, 601,935 | 3, 448 18, 540, 105 
4. Preservation of insurance rights | 
of disabled persons ond dis- } 
ability insurance benefits 2, 391 | 19, 497, 255 2, 318 | 24. 906, 486 2, 266 24, 668, 505 
5. Hearings and appeals. -_- 207 | 995, 328 | 218 1, 418, 614 | 218 1, 416, 106 
6. Acturaial services _ | 15 | 96, 044 | 15 106, 712 | 15 106, 503 
7. Administration -.-- | 1,945 10, 978, 871 1, 948 12, 046, 279 1, 948 12, 022, 454 
Total obligations 21,162 | 121, 500,000 | 21,174 131, 000, 000 | 21,029 130, 000, 000 
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Errect or House Action oN 1958 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The House of Representatives reduced the Bureau’s 1958 appropriation request 
from $131 million to $130 million. The Committee on Appropriations did not 
specify how the $1 million reduction was to be allocated so the Bureau has tenta- 
tively distributed the reduction as follows: 


ALL ACTIVITIES—-REDUCTION IN CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Bureau’s budget estimate included $6,037,606 for civil-service retirement 
contributions based on 26 pay periods in fiscal year 1958. It has been determined 
since the President’s budget was submitted that these contributions will apply 
only to 25.1 pay periods for our Bureau in fiscal year 1958. Thus requirements 
for this purpose have been reealculated and found to be $5,828,612 or $208,994 less 
than included in our budget estimate. This reduction has been distributed by 
activities according to salary payments subject to civil-service retirement deduc- 
tions. 


Activity 1. Maintenance of accounts of earnings 


The Bureau has provided in its estimates requirements for the start of an 
orderly replacement of equipment program spanning 3 years. Much of the 
Bureau’s equipment has been in use since the beginning of the program 20 years 
ago. In addition a considerable amount of equipment was acquired through 
surplus as Bureau staff increased. All the equipment marked for replacement 
meets General Service Administration standards for replacement and a large part 
of it is in such condition that it is no longer economical or feasible to continue 
repairs. The budget estimate included $187,753 for replacement of equipment in 
this activity. This amount has been reduced by $75,240. The reduction in 
funds for replacement of equipment in this and the other operating activities will 
delay the completion of the replacement program and defer costs to later years. 
The reduction in civil-service retirement contributions for this activity amounts to 
$35,320. 


Activity 2. Development, determination, and certification for payment of claims for 
retirement and survivors insurance benefits 

Most of the increased workloads caused by the 1956 amendments were in 
activities 2 and 4. In addition, the preamendment workloads received for this 
activity were substantially greater than estimated; the principal deviation was 
in the claims of self-employed farmers. The combination of these two factors 
forced the Bureau in 1957 to process the claims workloads at the sacrifice of safe- 
guards which are necessary for good administration and to operate at a level of 
service to the public which is less than desirable. They also necessitated the 
postponement of lower priority work and the deferment of annual leave into fiscal 
year 1958—neither of which are provided for in the 1958 appropriation request. 
In distributing the House cut, a reduction has been made in the personal services 
estimate for this activity of 93 positions and $367,157. This reduction together 
with the unbudgeted carryover of lower priority work into fiscal year 1958 will 
require the Bureau to continue some operations under the undesirable pressure 
conditions which it had hoped to correct in 1958. In the main, inability to staff 
adequately will mean cutting short the interviews of claimants and beneficiaries 
in our district offices and continued undermanning of the Bureau’s contact sta- 
tions. Even before the enactment of the 1956 amendments, the long waiting 
time of the public at contact stations was a serious problem. In addition, the 
estimate for replacement of equipment is reduced by $106,480 from $265,929 to 
$159,449 (effect same as explained in activity 1). The reduction in civil service 
retirement contributions for this activity amounts to $89,450. 


Activity 3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims for retirement and survivors 
insurance benefits 


The amount estimated for replacement of equipment has been reduced by 
$28,600 from $71,503 to $42,903 (effect same as explained in activity 1). The 
reduction in civil service retirement contributions for this activity amounts to 


$61,830. 
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Activity 4. Preservation of insurance rights of disabled persons and disability insurance 
benefits 
The budget estimates for personal services have been reduced by 52 positions 
and $203,849. As in activity 2, the reduction in staff will mean less time devoted 
to development of disability claims. The amount for replacement of equipment 
in this activity was reduced by $9,680 from $24,290 to $14,610. The reduction 
for civil service retirement contributions for this activity amounts to $24,452. 


Activities 5 through 7. Hearing and appeals, actuarial services, and administration 
The only changes in budget estimates for these activities were reductions in 
civil service retirement contributions by the following amounts: 


Activity 5_ _- ocak nonss+-- odes eb aeneeoee Bis eel ene $2, 508 
Activity 6- Gat ete | ‘ 
Activity 7 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
| priation | estimate allowance 
Total number of permanent positions nt .| 21, 162 21,174 21, 029 
Average number of all employees ‘ Jasna 19, 885 20, 842 | 20, 699 


Average salaries and grades: 
General service grades: 
Average salary 




















ea ‘ 4, 366 
Average grade | 5.6 
01 Personal services . : $98, 145, 883 | sf 
02 Travel giching 2, 741, 407 2, 389, 166 | 2, 389, 166 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 584, 884 | 436, 685 | 436, 685 
04 Communication services , 1, 703, 332 1, 751, 114 } 1,751, 114 
05 Rents and utility services (P } 8, 662, 274 | 8, 662, 274 
06 Printing and reproduction wie cea ‘ 1, 768, 666 1, 608, 486 1, 608, 486 
07 Other contractual services 974, 219 | 659, 015 | 659, O15 
Advances to States 4 631,088 | 10,634,015 | 10, 634, 015 
08 Supplies and materials is : , 1, 379, 791 | 978, 447 | 978, 447 
09 Equipment ai So 1,725,660} 1, 618, 825 1, 398, 825 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. --- . a -| 6, 037, 606 | 5, 828, 612 
15 Taxes and assessments._...._._- ; eons : 27, 342 | 24, 024 | 24, 024 
[_——_—————_—_— 
Total obligations j as vasa soesninititlbehlsisnee .| 121,500,000 | 131, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
| | 
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New positions requested, 1958 




















Title Grade Positions Amount 
1. Maintenance of accounts of earnings: 
Manager Bi : GS-11... _-- 3 $19, 170 
Assistant manager. - - - - .| Q@S-11.....-- 1 6, 390 
Other_- é alt acts cel 1 4, 970 
Do_-__- Gs. 3 10, 245 
SRT IS ae | GS-3......-- 1 3, 175 
WOR ocavisst ‘ ‘ |. utuaate 43, 950 
= = | a 
2. Development, determination, and certification for pay- 
ment of claims for retirement and survivors’ insurance 
benefits: 
Manager-_.- fas 3 GS-11... 28 | 178, 920 
Assistant manager. _--- Gna... | 2 | 12, 780 
Other_- ‘ ..) GS-8.. | 15 74, 550 
Do GS-7... 1 4, 525 
Do es 20 68, 300 
Do. .--| GS-3...- -| 2 6, 350 
Do.- icicle ipa bam its | oy tem 3 8, 880 
Total__.. , 71 | 354, 305 
3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims for retirement | 
and survivors’ insurance benefits: | 
Manager. ‘ SS?) ee 6 38, 340 
IN a chad ncn an centmdcnntncees ..-| GS-11... 1 6, 390 
Other-- ; : | GS-8_._- 7 34, 790 
ee ke | GS-7_....- 4 | 18, 100 
BIO | GS-4... | 4 | 13, 660 
aa a | ae 1 | 3, 175 
Do ...-| G@S-2_. | 2 | 5, 920 
tien ee erences 
Total__-- | 25 120, 375 
4. Preservation of insurance rights of disabled persons and 
disability insurance benefits: | 
Manager. .-_---- GS-11_. | 3 19, 170 
Other_. splnctont | GS-8_-. 1 | 4, 970 
BOL stra ‘. F Rin onncel 2 6, 830 
Do. ; s : | GS8-3_. 4 12, 700 
Do. GS-2... 2 5, 920 
| 
Total_-_-_- | 12 49, 590 
{= — as Z 4 
5. Hearings and appeals: | | 
Member of appeals council | GS-14 | 1 | 10, 320 
Hearings examiner referee. - | GS-14. 3 30, 960 
oleh tad aE ee 
Tetek. os. 2522 | 1 41, 280 
7. Administration: | 
Assistant chief of branch_- GS-14. 1 | 10, 320 
Assistant regional representative__. | GS-14_. 5 51, 600 
Actuarial methematician- | GS-13_- 1 8, 990 
Assistant chief of branch. | GS-13-. | 1 8, 990 
Chief of section : } GS-13_- | 2 | 17, 980 
Organization and methods examiner-... | GS-13_- | 2} 17, 980 
Social insurance research analyst- | GS-13__- 1 | 8, 990 
Mathematical statistician .-| GS-12. 1} 7, 570 
Social insurance research analyst GS-12_. | 9 | 68, 130 
Staff assistant GS-12 8 60, 560 
Social insurance research analyst. | GS-11 4 25, 560 
Actuary-....-- ; GS-9_. 1 5, 440 
Analvtical statistician _- Z GS-9_. 1 | 5, 440 
Social insurance research analyst_ | GS-9_. | 1 5, 440 
Survey statistician. | GS-9_. 1 5, 440 
Total___- | | 39 308, 430 
Es Sr ER 2 cacn se sutnatonetunee . 917, 930 








160 | 
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Summary of changes 


| Positions Money 





18, 357 $97, 000, 000 
2, 805 24, 500, 000 


1 21, 162 121, 500, 000 
| 


1957 actual appropriation. | 

1957 supplemental request to administer Social Security Amendments of 1956 

_ 

Total appropriation and request-_- | 
Nonrecurring items: 


























Nonrecurring costs in 1957 attributable to the 1956 amendments. -- Laweacnsie deters — 2, 290, 250 
Premium overtime pay costs not offset by savings ; — 437, 479 
Special projects conducted in 1957 - - | —b4+ —360, 018 
Revised 1957 base___- 21,098 | 118, 412, 253 
1958 appropriation request. | 121,174 131, 000, 000 
ee ee 
Net change requested _-__- ; 3 eel +76 | +12, 587, 747 
1958 budget estimates 1958 House allowance 
| iy EA ; e 7 
|Positions| Money Positions| Money 
ee — —— Seer = | 
For mandatory items: 
Civil-service retirement contributions_ ‘ --| $6,037, 606 4 } $5, 828, 612 
Within-grade promotions | 716, 029 } 716, 029 
Extra days pay 2 - ioe sin val 356, 537 |} ....-- | 356, 537 
Reclassifications._ ; | 783, 388 783, 388 
Promotions of trainees 507, 589 tal 507, 589 
Total mandatory items oe. 8 401, 149 8, 192, 155 
| = sien bose eee ger eee — 
For program items: : | 
Increase in number of determinations of disability | 
and purchase of medical examinations by State | 
a i vicniaiin +s nebaation gate oteiniains dat eeedia dies +6, 002, 927 | | +6, 002, 927 
Processing the 1958 workloads under normal oper- | | 
ating standards .__ ; +476 | +2, 205,110 +331 | +41, 634, 104 
Changes in composition of workload +125 | +548, 730 +125 | +-548, 730 
Special projects and purchases in 1958_ +187 | +1, 640, 884 | +187 | +-1, 640, 884 
Space changes and relocations os +546, 142 : +546, 142 
Replacement of equipment | +546, 402 +326, 402 
Opening additional district offices in 1958 +197, 957 |_. +197, 957 
Reduction in volume of Bureau’s work from the 
peak 1957 level —546 | —6,802,947/ -—546|} —6, 802,947 
Procedural changes made possible by use of elec- | } 
tronic equipment ; —166 | — 547, 855 —166 | — 547, 855 
Miscellaneous changes in requirements —150,7 | | -1 50, 75% 
-_ ee oe is — EE —_ 
Total program changes | +76 | +4, 186, 598 | —69 +3, 395, 592 
rotal change requested | +76 | +12, 587, 747 —69 | +11, 587, 747 


1 The 1957 total estimate including overtime nninihen 21,957.8 man-years of work. The 1958 estimate 
including overtime provides for only 21,266.1 man-years or 691.7 man-years less than for 1957. A substantial 
amount of overtime was needed in 1957 in order to provide trained manpower fast enough to meet the sudden 
increase in workload caused by the Social Security Amendments of 1956. 


STATEMENT BY DirEcTOR, BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 
oN “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU oF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE” 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance respectfully requests authority 
to spend $131,000,000 for salaries and expenses for fiscal year 1958 from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance and Federal disability insurance trust 
funds. I would like to explain the factors which have influenced the amount of 
this request and also indicate the effect of the reduction of $1 million made by the 
House of Representatives. 


Program and organization of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program provides protection 
to over 90 percent of the total labor force (including the self-employed and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces) and their families against the loss of earnings because of 
old age, death, or extended total disability after age 50. In addition, the program 
preserves the benefit rights of disabled workers at any age. Tax contributions 
from employers, employees, and the self-employed are deposited in the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance and Federal disability insurance trust funds, out 
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of which benefit payments and administrative costs are paid. Thus none of the 
administrative cost in this appropriation request will come out of general revenues 
of the Federal Government. 

A nationwide organization is utilized by the Bureau to administer the program. 
There are 557 district offices located in the principal cities of each State, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Smaller communities are also serviced through regularly 
scheduled visits to 3,611 contact stations. The administrative offices and records 
center are located in Baltimore. In addition, there are six area offices which are 
the Bureau’s payment centers, Through agreements, the services of 56 State and 
Territorial agencies are utilized by the Bureau in making disaility determinations. 

During fiscal year 1958, the Bureau will certify benefit payments amounting 
to $7.5 billion. By the e nd of the year, 11.6 million beneficiaries will be receiving 
monthly benefits. Over 2.5 million new claims for insurance benefits will be 
filed and must be processed promptly in the fise al year. Moreover, over 8 million 
visits will be made by individuals to the Bureau’s district offices seeking informa- 
tion. In addition, there will be 3.1 million visits to district offices by people 
receiving benefits; these actions, primarily, are concerned with their continuing 
rights and responsi'ilities as monthly beneficiaries. During the year the Bureau 
will receive 265 million earnings items for processing to the accounts of about 
77 million individuals. 

The processing of these huge workloads has immediate effect upon the welfare 
of practically all families in the United States. It is important that the services 
rendered by the Bureau to the contributors to the program be prompt and pro- 
duce correct results. Most OASI beneficiaries are dependent on their checks for 
the very necessities of life and they need to be able to count on their prompt 
receipt. Moreover, unless the Bureau is staffed to give both prompt and accurate 
service administrative costs are increased because of the need to handle st: itus 
inquiries and adjust incorrect determinations. 

1956 legislation affecting the program 

The social-security amendments of 1956 made eae antial changes in the pro- 
gram. Among the most important provisions were: The addition of disability 
benefits which are first payable for July 1957 to persons 50 years of age and over 
who have a total disability of a long-continued and inde finite duration, (2) the 
reduction of the minimum eligibility age for women from 65 to 62 with full benefits 
for widows and dependent mothers and actuarially reduced benefits for women 
workers and wives, (3) the extension of old-age and survivors insurance coverage 
to about 900,000 additional persons, (4) the payment of cash benefits to persons 
beyond the age of 18 providing they were disabled prior to age 18 and dependent 
on a retired or deceased worker, (5) the increase in the tax rate of one-quarter of 
1 percent each for employees and employers and three-eighths of 1 percent for the 
self-employed to finance the disability benefits, and (6) the establishment of a dis- 
ability insurance trust fund from which disability benefits and administrative costs 
are to be financed. 

The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act passed in 1956 also con- 
tains provisions which affect the program substantially. This act extended con- 
tributory coverage to approximately 2,850,000 members of the Armed Forces and 
integrated the survivors benefits provided by the Veterans’ Administration with 
those provided under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program.’ 


Effect of 1956 legislation on Bureau operations 


Some of the ways in which this legislation affected the operating problems faced 
by the Bureau in fiscal year 1957 are outlined below. 

1. The size and timing of extra workloads.—As a result of the legislation signed 
into law August 1, 1956, the volume of the Bureau’s measurable operations in 
fiscal year 1957 were estimated to be over 30 percent above the level previously 
projected for 1957. This increase in workload falls principally into the last 
9 months of the fiscal year. Claims for women, ages 62-64, were first payable 
for November 1956. Disability benefit payments are payable for July 1957, and 
the rate of filing for these benefits is expected to increase progressively as the end 
of the fiscal year approaches. 

Staffing and training.—The sharp peaking of workloads in a 9-month period 
in fiscal year 1957 created a difficult staffing problem. If the Bureau had tried 
to recruit in direct proportion to the increased measurable loads it would have 
had to increase its staff by 7,000 people for 9 months of the year. The majority 
of these new employees onl have required a lengthy training period before 
becoming fully productive. It would just not have been possible to locate and 
select that number of capable people and give them the technical training neces- 
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sary in time to help very mucb with the increased workload in 1957. Moreover, 
if it had been possible, it would not have been desirable in light of the smaller 
workloads expected in 1958 in those operations that are sharply peaked in 1957. 
By the time the new technical employees were trained and fully productive, the 
Bureau would have to let a large number of them go as workloads declined. Also, 
getting additional space and equipment for these employees for a relatively short 
period of employment would have been uneconomical. For these reasons, the 
Bureau has limited its staff increases in 1957 to its long-term personnel needs and 
to temporary employment wherever temporary employees could do the work. 
It has been necessary to rely on overtime to a considerable extent to keep work as 
current as possible this fiscal year. 

3. The establishment of new policies and procedures.—Particularly the provisions 
for the extension of coverage to certain farm owners and the payment of cash 
benefits to disabled individuals required establishing new policies, procedures, 
arrangements with States and the like. 

4. The result of workload pressures.—Of major concern to the Bureau has been 
our inability as a result of heavy workloads to properly interview the large crowds 
in district offices and at contact stations. The public often has had to wait for 
long periods before being interviewed. As a result of this crowding, answers to 
inquiries have been necessarily short. Adequate time for interviews at the time 
of taking claims applications is essential to obtaining in a single interview all 
pertinent facts for adjudication of claims. Also, there is a need for beneficiaries 
to understand their responsibility for reporting events which suspend or terminate 
benefits. The claims interview affords the Bureau, in most instances, the only 
opportunity it has for explaining these responsibilities to potential beneficiaries. 
During these pressure periods the Bureau staff has been unable to devote sufficient 
time to interviews to achieve these objectives. 

The Bureau’s concern over the effect of the pressures of the recent series of 
amendments—1950, 1952, and 1954—on the district office job led to the employ- 
ment of a private consultant to study the effectiveness of its field service. The 
consultant’s report, based on over a thousand recorded incidents involving 
district office interviewing, indicated several problems, of which lack of time for 
quality interviewing and inadequate staffing for itinerant service were the greatest. 

On quality interviewing, the consultant reported: 

“Tt appears that one of the greater problem areas in OASI district operations 
affecting relations with the public centers in the interview process * * * one of 
the major causes for complaint voiced by claimants, inquirers, etc., is the relatively 
short length of time allowed for individual interviews by Bureau personnel. 
Many respondents seem to feel that the interviewers are pressed for time, but 
they feel that, if lengthier interviews were allowed initially, they could gain a 
broader picture of their rights and responsibilities and thus prevent a second 
trip to the office or perhaps avoid misunderstanding detrimental to their status. 
* * * Numerous incidents reflect not so much ineffectiveness but, rather, demon- 
strate a heavy workload.”’ 

On itinerant service, the following general comment was made: 

‘“‘A substantial number of incidents portray a rather common belief on the part 
of numbers of the public that itinerant service could be much more effective if 
offered on a more frequent basis or by having more personnel on duty. Mentioned 
often are the prolonged waiting of periods of several hours before being inter- 
viewed. 

“At the same time, the same persons are sympathetic toward the personnel, 
with their long hours of uninterrupted interviewing and often no time for lunch, 
or missing it altogether in order not to have the persons wait longer than absolutely 
necessary for interviews.”’ 

The Bureau is using a variety of measures in order to meet the problems it 
faces. Among these are the following: 

1. Recruitment and training of personnel in numbers consistent with needs in 
fiscal year 1958.—In fiseal year 1957, 3,517 employees are to be recruited, including 
225 temporary employees. By April, this goal had been met. 

2. Extensive employment of overtime to use the resources of its trained staff as 
fully as possible—For fiscal year 1957, 1,997 man-years of overtime are scheduled; 
1,691 man-years will be used by the end of April 1957. 

3. Establishment of priorities for certain work.—The following areas of work are 
either being deferred and/or given a low priority: (a) Disability-freeze cases; 
(6) followup with employers and employees on incompletely and incorrectly re- 
ported earnings items which have been referred to district offices for investigation; 
(c) training for new employees is being given in only special areas so that they can 
be placed in production much sooner. 
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4. Deferment of necessary projects—These projects include survey of resources 
of OASI beneficiaries, a new study of beneficiary compliance with requirements for 
their reporting events which terminate or suspend benefits, a study to evaluate 
Bureau procedures on proof of age, and the initiation of a program simplification 
project on a bureauwide basis. 

5. Carrying into fiscal year 1958 of certain backlogs—The Bureau has budgeted 
a carryover into fiscal year 1958 of backlogs which will cost $3,270,000 to process. 
This carryover of work into 1958 was based on estimates of workloads to be re- 
ceived in 1957 which have since proved to be greatly understated. With three- 
fourths of the fiscal year completed, it now appears that workloads, not caused by 
the 1956 amendments, will be over 11 percent higher than estimated at the time 
the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request was prepared. This substantial in- 
crease in actual receipts over estimates has created backlogs far greater than ever 
existed in the Bureau’s history. As of April 19, over 428,000 claimants were 
awaiting action on claims which they had filed for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. This number, though still abnormally high, represents a sharp reduction 
from the 645,000 claims pending 7 weeks ago. The Bureau hopes that it will be 
able to bring the backlog of claims for retirement and survivors’ benefits into 
line with the 1958 budget plan which assumes a backlog of 265,000 claims by the 
end of fiscal year 1957. 

In doing so, however, lower priority work, such as processing incorrectly re- 
ported earnings items, mailing annual report forms to beneficiaries in suspense 
status, ete., and deferred annual leave, will have to be carried over into fiscal year 
1958. The cost of this unbudgeted carryover is expected to be about $2 million. 

While every effort is being made to reduce the backlog of retirement and sur- 
vivors’ claims, there is an increasing volume of claims for disability-insurance 
benefits and disability freeze in various stages of processing throughout the Bureau. 
As of the middle of April, 155,000 of these claims were pending. At the present 
rate of case completions, this is equivalent to about 25-28 weeks’ work. 

At the same time, weekly receipts have been increasing and are expected to rise 
more rapidly as we approach July, the first month for which disability benefits 
are payable. 

In a period of high backlogs, there also occurs an increase in time elapsing 
from the date of filing a claim to certification for initial payment. Claims for 
retirement and survivors’ benefits now being filed take about 50 days on the 
average to process. Although this elapsed time represents an improvement over 
the 60 days it was taking the Bureau in January, it means that the average claim- 
ant still has to wait much too long before receiving his initial benefit check. The 
Bureau is keenly aware of its obligation to make benefit payments as promptly as 
possible, knowing that most beneficiaries depend on benefit payments to meet 
their basic needs. 

The appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 

For the fiscal year 1958, the Bureau requests authority to spend the sum of 
$131 million from the trust funds. The size of workloads received by the Bureau 
in any year is basically beyond its control. The size of the workload is the result 
of such factors as the level of employment, labor mobility, and birth, marriage, 
disability, and death rates. Production rates, based upon actual experience, are 
applied to the workloads for computing budgetary needs. 

The sum of $131 million was, at the time the budget was made, the Bureau’s 
best estimate of the amount necessary to process its work in an adequate fashion 
in fiseal year 1958. It believed that, with this amount, it would be able to (1) 
eliminate the backlogs of work which will be carried over into that year, (2 
eliminate extensive use of overtime, (3) reduce to a reasonable figure the length of 
processing time for new claims, (4) provide more adequate interviews and service 
to the public, and (5) so shape its administrative staff as to assure the maintenance 
of adequate service, effective management, and continuing improvement and 
economies in operations and the general administration of the program. 

The Bureau’s requirements of $131 million for fiscal year 1958 represent a net 
increase of $9,500,000 over the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $121,500,000. The 
request provides for an increase of 12 positions, but a decrease in manpower usage 
equivalent to 685 man-years due to reduction in use of overtime. The $9,500,000 
increase is made up of a number of increases and decreases. Major factors among 
the increases are (1) certain mandatory items and (2) items which substantially 
are of the nature of work which had to be postponed from 1957 to 1958. Major 
elements of the decreases arise from (1) the smaller 1958 workloads and (2) costs 
in 1957 which will not recur in 1958. Some relatively minor increase and decrease 
items are also involved. 
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PAGRGRLOTY MAG... 5a in inc cnc dahaaeenane beeen ee eesk bene + $8, 296, 111 
Increases: 
Contributions to civil service retirement fund__________- 6, 037, 606 


Within-grade promotions, reclassifications, promotions of 
trainees to full grade, and 1 extra day of pay in fiscal 











year 2008.5. 625.0233 - eivtaceeaneas.add«3es pate 2, 363, 543 
Total inerenses.1<2- «iweccdurs dua Ce. qed eiens 8, 401, 149 

Decrease: Net of 1 less holiday in 1958 and a slight increase in 
annual leaVesiiu4 65.46. seue SeGes eee eet ee eea eee 105, 038 
Postponementt.. 5... - 6 606s cs oo tic tieen nn edtbus seet tease +10, 515, 888 





Increases: 
Payments to States for disability backlog carried into 1958 
and for additional medical examinations in 1958_____- 6, 002, 927 
Increase due to inability to maintain adequate processing 
standards in 1957 because of peaking workloads, pres- 
sures of large crowds, and use of undesirable emergency 


MCAAUTOR...25 5 - 5d - cosine eae <5 ee ee 2, 205, 110 
Projects and purchases which had to be deferred until 
VS oe eee se ae ee ee 1, 640, 884 


Expansion of administrative staff needed to keep pace 
with enlarged operations, deferred to 1958 because of 
necessity to concentrate on recruiting to handle oper- 
ating workloatQtis 2. acstcocr wanes dig ato tiie ectalsiets 666, 967 


Smaller 1958 workloads — 6, 921, 184 








Decrease: Provision is made for a very substantial reduction 

in manpower costs. A pricing out of the reduced 1958 

workloads results in a decrease in money requirements___- - 7, 469, 914 
Increase: In 1957 the workload included a large number of 

wives’ and widows’ claims, which are easier than other 

types to develop and adjudicate. There will be 402,000 

fewer of such claims in 1958. Thus, 1958 will have a 


higher proportion of more costly claims__.......-.....---- 548, 730 
Nonrecurring 1957 costs — 3, 087, 747 
Decrease: 
Equipping new employees_ __ 1, 273, 669 
Training travel of new employees 608, 256 
Expansion of claims files____- selQEtes 122, 000 
Premium cost of overtime __ 437, 479 


National employee index file and numerical register 
projects _ at a Ea 360, 018 





Other __- ad tnd bee ee aa es 286, 325 
Other increases and decreases _ _ re 5 nee +696, 932 


Increases: 
Carrying additional space acquired in 1957 for increased 


staff on an annual basis __ _ ee ee Me ee aie 429, 075 
Increase rentals resulting from movement out of rent-free 

space _ _ i ; ae a ae Ber eee 117, 067 
Replacement of equipment no longer fit to repair 546, 402 
Opening up 19 more new offices than were opened in 1957-__- 197, 957 





oa > eaten as 1, 290, 501 


Total increase 
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Decreases: 
A net reduction in operating costs due to procedural changes. 
This represents chiefly savings made in 1958 from the use 
of electronic equipment over and above those being realized 
in 1957.1 These savings are being realized primarily in the 
application of the electronic equiprent and techniques to 
the processing of the approximately 9,000,000 earnings 
items annually reported with incorrect social-security 
account numbers. The best techniques devised previously 
for identification of these items so that posting to the proper 
earnings records could be made, were manual-clerical and 
very costly _ _ - - “E> Bt I55 ete $547, 885 
Net of a number of minor items__- -_- ae 45, 714 


Total decrease _ ____- . ea ae PS eu Sie aes bs 593, 569 


1 If conventional equipment had been used in fiscal year 1958 the costs would have been $1 million higher. 
The full $1 million saving is not reflected as a decrease because the electronic equipment was in use in fiscal 
year 1957 with some savings in that year. 


The Bureau is continuing to explore further application of electronic devices to 
our operations. Currently under consideration, but not reflected in our 1958 
appropriation request, is the installation of a second battery of electronic data 
processing machines. Extension of the use of this type of electronic equipment 
to additional operations is expected to result in annual savings of $500,000. These 
savings could not be achieved in the first year because there would be a conver- 
sion period during three-quarters of the year during which additional costs would 
stem from the need to perform part of the year’s work under the old procedure 
and simultaneously a part under the new procedure. It is hoped that, if the 
plan is adopted beginning in 1958, savings from the new procedure would offset 
these increased costs. However, it is possible that additional makeready and 
setup costs may increase the overall 1958 costs by as much as $300,000. No 
provision has been made for this possible increased requirement in the 1958 request. 


Effect of House aclion 


The reduction of $1 million made by the House in the Bureau’s budget must 
be considered in the light of the sharp and unexpected increases in preamendment 
workloads that have occurred since the Bureau’s request was submitted. The 
receipt of workloads far in excess of estimates for fiscal year 1957 has created 
backlogs, the dimensions of which have been previously indicated. 

We are now reducing the backlog and hope by the end of June that the time 
required for processing the average claimant’s case will be substantially reduced. 
To accomplish this, additional work of relatively low priority is being postponed 
until fiscal year 1958. 

The effect of the House reduction, when considered together with this unbudg- 
eted carryover of work into 1958, will be to force the Bureau to continue some 
operations under the excessive pressure conditions which it had hoped to correct 
in 1958. 

Potential economies from electronic research 

For 3 years the Bureau has unsuccessfully sought appropriation language which 
would permit the use of a small part of its appropriated funds to pay for research 
in the development and design of automatic and electronic equipment. The 
House again has declined to approve the request. We feel so strongly convinced, 
however, that such authority is necessary to enable steady progress toward more 
economical operation that we respectfully urge your further consideration of the 
request for this authority. In support of this request, a full statement of justifica- 
tion has been prepared and is submitted for the record. 

Our purpose is to exercise such authority, if granted, only when we find (1) that 
the Bureau’s operations would be benefited and made more economical by the 
development or change of a machine, device, part or method of machine operation, 
(2) that the prospect of successful development would be practical, and (3) that 
private capital would not undertake in a reasonable time, such research and 
development without participation by the Bureau in the costs. 

We believe that potential benefits from the standby authority which would be 
provided by the language requested are now even more imminent. Not only has 
the Bureau begun the use of the most advanced electronic machinery available 
but the logic for special-purpose machinery it can use profitably now exists more 
clearly and the possibilities of its development, if the Bureau participates in the 
costs, have become more definite. 
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Concluding remarks 


We fully share the committee’s continuing concern for economical and efficient 
operation. Although in the current year the major share of our Management 
efforts has necessarily gone toward processing the immediate workloads, we have 
continued to search for better and more economical ways to do our job. We 
assure you that we will continue to do so. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curistcavu. Senator, I have a very brief statement that I will 
read, and then my associates and I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Hiii. That will be fine. 

Mr. Crristcau. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
fiscal year 1958 we are requesting authority to spend from the trust 
funds, $131 million. As you know, none of our administrative costs 
or benefit payments come out of the general revenues of the Federal 
Government and this request does not affect the general budget of 
the United States in any way. The House approved $130 million. 

Senator Hiti. They cut you only $1 million out of the $131 million; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Curistcavu. That is right. ‘The House approved $130 million 
and our request was $131 million. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


The workloads that the Bureau has had to process this fiscal year 
have taxed our capacity to the utmost. Because of the 1956 amend- 
ments—to which Mr. Schottland just referred—and because the pre- 
amendment workloads are exceeding estimates by some 11 percent, 
the claims backlog and the time it takes to pay a claim reached an 
all-time peak this past year. 

Senator Toye. Would you mind an interruption right at that point, 
Mr. Christgau? 

Mr. CuristGav. Go right ahead, Senator Thye. 


WEEKS INVOLVED IN BACKLOG 


Senator Tuyr. How many weeks are involved in that backlog you 
refer to? Just how many weeks would be involved in such a backlog? 

Mr. Curistcav. Ordinarily we try to pay the claim within 30 days. 
In January, because of the large number of claims that came into our 
office, it took about 60 days. We have now whittled that back, and 
it is now about 50 days. We hope by the end of the fiscal year that 
we will get close to normal. 

Senator Tuyr. What is normal? 

Mr. Curisteav. We think about 150,000 pending in our district 
offices would be normal and permit processing in 30 days. 

Senator Ture. My question referred to 30 days. 

Would 30 days be what you would consider the normal time for 
adjudication of claims? 

Mr. Curisteav. Yes; it would be 30 days or less. We like to get 
it down to a little less than that. 

Senator Tuyr. I am sorry to have interrupted. Thank you. 

Mr. Curisreau. I was just going to cover that point, but since 
we have already discussed it I will skip that part of my statement, 
and continue with the next paragraph. 
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BASIS OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


We prepare our budget requests on a workload production-cost 
basis. At the time it was made, the amount requested was the best 
projection of what we needed to do a proper job. It was contemplated 
that with this amount the Burea.1 would be able to, first, process the 
backlogs of work that would be carried over into 1958; second, 
eliminate intensive use of overtime, and, third, reduce to a reasonable 
figure the length of processing time for new claims. 

That is the pot you made, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. If I had waited a little I would have had my 
answer from your statement. I am sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Curisteau. And then the last point as to what we thought 
we would be able to do with the amount requested was that the 
Bureau would be able to provide adequate interviews and service 
to the public. 

It now appears that we will carry over from 1957 into 1958 about 
$1.5 million to $2 million of unbudgeted costs. In other words, we 
were unable to do all the work we had planned in this present fiscal 
year and will be carrying over that much into the next fiscal year. 

Senator THyr. Your main problem is that you cannot accomplish 
the work you are doing, to the fullest maximum, with the number of 
people you do have, and that if you do not have the funds you will 
just keep on pushing the load ahead of you, so to speak; is that correct? 

Mr. Curistcav. That is right. 

Senator Tuyn. It requires some physical effort to keep this work 
pushed ahead of you, but the ultimate result will be that you will 
spend just so much money and you will have a lot of unsettled claims 
and dissatisfied claimants. Is that approximately the picture? 

Mr. Curisteau. Actually, it costs more when we have to do that. 
That is correct. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator Hitu. Your funds come out of the trust fund and not out 
of the Treasury; is that right? 

Mr. Curisteau. That is right. Our expenditures for adminis- 
trative costs do not affect the general budget in any way. 

Senator Hiiu. In any way? 

Mr. Curisteav. That is right. 

Senator Tuyrn. May I ask one further question? 

When this reduction of $1 million was made, was it your feeling 
that you could absorb the cut by budgeting and cutting down on 
your administrative expenses, setting up a schedule to live within 
that amount? 

Mr. CuristGavu. My recollection is that the House gave no par- 
ticular reason for reducing the request by $1 million. We ourselves 
feel that that is the best estimate we could give, that figure of $131 
million, and now that we have to carry over another $1.5 million of 
unbudgeted workloads, it makes it a more difficult task in 1958 than 
we originally planned for. 

But we can assure the committee we will do the best we possibly 
ean with the moneys made available. | But we still feel we need $131 
million. 
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OASI BUILDING 


Senator Hintu. The Secretary, when he appeared before this com- 
mittee, testified that administration policy on the construction of new 
Government buildings will not permit you to proceed with a contract 
for the OASI building even after the architects complete the plans for 
the building next July. 

Mr. CuristGau. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hix. As I recall it, previous testimony before this com- 
mittee has indicated repeatedly that this building would save about 
$1 million a year in administrative expenses to the trust fund through 
savings in rentals and through more efficient operations. 

Mr. CuristGau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. How much in the way of a supplemental appropri- 
ation would be required to award a contract for the building if you 
were authorized to proceed with construction? 

Mr. CuristGavu. $7,960,000. 

Senator Hitz. Will you please furnish for the record a statement 
indicating the net annual savings which would result from the con- 
struction of the OASI building as well as a table showing the number 
of years which would be required for the amortization of the building 
cost. 

Mr. CuristGavu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Period of amortization of cost of new building 


1. Expenditures for present space at current rentals and other esti- 
mated savings would pay for the cost of the new building in 26 
years: Cost 
Total annual rental as of Dec. 31, 1956, 741,399 square feet_._ $936, 100 
Savings in operating and otber costs: 
(a) Rental of buildings in Baltimore (excluding service 


charges included in rentals) !_.........--_--- site 936, 100 
(b) Savings on heat and light__.__---- cael, Se etl 91, 800 
(c) Savings in supervisory and administrative staff___- 211, 400 
(d) Elimination of night shift differential____ _ Sa tin coe 483, 800 


(e) Estimated 2 percent improvement in ov erall efficiency 
(based on personal service costs in the Division of 


ACCOUNTING OPRPRGIOM. 665.666 0- ci nckuahnn wera 387, 000 
ete ok hs ik ae, Se ae na Se. 2, 110, 100 
Less additional annual cost of IBM machines___.....-------- 345, 000 











Net annual rental and savings in operating and other costs 
available as an offset against amortized cost of building_. 1, 765, 100 
Number of years required to amortize building__---- -- siete 26 
| Service charges vary in each of the 10 buildings currently occupied in Baltimore. In general, they 


include such items as heat, electricity, water, and maintenance services where these services are not sup- 
plied by either GSA or the OASI maintenance staff 
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Amortization of cost of new BOAST building 


| Net interest | Balance of 


Annual on unamor- | annual sav- | Remaining 
Years after construction | savings ! tized cost on | ings avail- | debt end of 
building 2 able to year ¢ 


reduce debt 3 





0 $33, 965, 000 
$1, 765, 000 $832, 000 $932, 000 33, 033, 000 
2 1, 765, 000 809, 000 957, 000 32, 076, 000 
3 1, 765, 000 785, 000 980, 000 31, 096, 000 
4 1, 765, 000 760, 000 1, 005, 000 30, 091, 000 
5 1, 765, 000 735, 000 1, 030, 000 000 
10 1, 765, 000 | 599, 000 1, 166, 000 8, OOO 
15 1, 765, 000 444, 000 1, 321, 000 , 000 
20 1, 765, 000 | 270, 000 1, 496, 000 10, 000 
25 1, 765, 000 72, 000 1, 693, 000 2, 039, 000 
26 1, 765, 000 29, 000 1, 736, 000 303, 000 
27 | 1, 765, 000 | 5 (15,000); ® (1, 780, 000) 7) 


! Assumed to be available uniformly throughout the year. 

2 Interest on unamortized debt taking into account that savings become available uniformly throughout 
the year. 

3 F xcess of annual savings over interest on unamortized cost of building. 

4 Remaining debt is such debt for previous year less balance of annual savings available to reduce debt 

5 Interest on savings exceeds interest on unamortized cost of building by $15,000 at end of year. 

6 Includes $15,000 excess interest on savings. 

7 No remaining debt but rather the previous year’s debt is completely paid off and a balance of $1,476,000 
remaining. 


EXPLANATION OF AMORTIZATION TABLE FOR Cost oF NEw BOASI ButLpine 


The estimated cost of the building, including interest lost on advances to GSA 
fiscal years 1954—60,! is $33.965 million and the annual operating savings based 
upon expenditures for present space at current rental rates, and economies resulting 
from consolidating all operationsin one building, is $1,765,100. Based on these 
2 figures and an interest rate of 244 percent compounded semiannually, the 
approximate number of years required to amortize the building cost is 26. 

The assumption is made that an initial ‘“debt’’ of $33.965 million exists at the 
time the building is completed and available for occupancy. (Any particular 
date would not affect the resultant conclusions to be drawn.) The attached 
table shows how the amortized schedule would work out for each individual year 
up through the first 5 years and then for 5-year periods through the 25th year 
after which time single year figures are again given to illustrate how the debt is 
finally paid off. During the first year, $832,000 of the $1,765,100 savings then 
available is first used as interest on the initial debt. The remaining $932,000 is 
then available to reduce the debt. This single process is carried on each year and 
the remaining debt is slowly reduced. At the same time more and more of thi 
annual savings is available for reducing the debt since the interest required on the 
debt is gradually reducing as the debt itself reduces. Thus after 26 and a fractior 
years the debt is paid off. 


Senator Hiri. Thank you very much, Mr. Christgau. We will 
include your full prepared statement in the record. 
Mr. Curistcavu. Thank you, Senator. 


OASI BENEFICIARY CHECK WRITING 


Senator HILL. Mr. Christgau, dos Ss vour estimate for 1958 prov idle 
funds to perform the checkwriting function in the erea offices? 

Mr. Curisteau. No, sir; the estimate does not include funds for 
that purpose. 

Senator Hitt. What is the status of the checkwriting function 
insofar as your Bureau is concerned? It is my understanding that 


the experiment that has been carried on in Birmingham in iny home 


State indicates that savings could be made through the integration of 
the recordkeeping and checkwriting function in your area offices. 


$635,359 interest lost on advances, as required, for planning and actual construction prior to time building 
is ready for occupancy. 
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Mr. Curistcau. Senator Hill, in our opinion the experiment that 
has been carried on in Birmingham has demonstrated that there are 
economies to be effected through writing our own checks. The Treas- 
ury Department, however, is currently studying the matter and has 
designated a committee made up of representatives of the General 
Accounting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Treasury De- 
partment for that purpose. The Appropriations Committee report 
accompanying the Treasury and Post Office bill for 1958 directed that 
the study be concluded and that a report be made to that committee 
by June 30, 1957. The report further directed that if agreement could 
not be reached by the representatives of the three agencies making the 
study that each should submit a separate report by such date. 

Senator Hit, If savings can be effected, such savings would accrue 
to the credit of the OASI trust funds out of which the benefits are paid; 
is this not correct? 

Mr. Curistaau. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hitt. That would make it even more desirable than would 
otherwise be the case that we assure that the checkwriting function 
is being performed as economically as possible? 

Mr. CuristrGau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiii. Will you please advise the committee studying the 
matter that this committee is interested in receiving a copy of the 
report as soon as it is available? 

Mr. Curistcau. Yes, sir. 


ELECTRONIC CHECKWRITING MACHINE 


Senator Hitu. As I recall, officials of the Division of Disbursement 
last year in testifying in support of their budget estimates anticipated 
the early procurement of an electronic checkwriting machine with 
which they contemplated substantial savings in the unit costs of writ- 
ing checks. Do you know if such a machine has yet been put into 
operation by the Division of Disbursement? 

Mr. Cueisreav. I understand that the machine is not yet in use. 

Senator Hin. Of course this machine if it turns out to be effective 
would fit into your operations just as well as Treasury’s, would it not? 

Mr. Curist | feel sure it would, sir. 

Senator es, fro would probably effect the same savings for your 
program as it would for any other? 

Mr. Curistcau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. The real savings would come, would they not, from 
the integration of certain of the functions and not just from the mere 
preparation of the checks? 

Mr. Curistcavu. The savings which have accrued in our operations 
at Birmingham resulted from the integration of the accounting and 
the disbursing functions. Iam sure that the cost of writing the checks 
would be the same for either agency. Our savings would result from 
the integration of sundry methods now mandatory under the process 
whereby Treasury writes the benefit checks while we, of course, must 
maintain our accounting control records. 

Senator Hitt. Then it is true, is it not, that no one can say the 
Bureau of OASI can write checks at less unit cost than ¢ an the Division 
of Disbursement, nor can one say that the Division of Disbursemen 
can write checks at less unit cost than can the Bureau of OASI? 


91359—57——_98 
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Mr. Curistcavu. The unit costs should be the same in both opera- 
tions. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Schottland, who is your next witness? 

Mr. ScuorrLtanp. Mr. Roney is next, Mr. Chairman. He will 
address himself to the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Senator Hiiu. All right, Mr. Roney, you may proceed in your 
own way, sir. 

Bureau or Pusiic ASSISTANCE 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Grants to States for training of public welfare personnel: For grants to States for 
increasing the nwmber of adequately trained public welfare personnel available for 
work in the public assistance programs, as authorized by section 705 of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, $2,500,000.” 


Total funds available for obligation 





| | | 
| 1957 appro- | 1958 | 1958 House 
| priation | estimate | allowance 
Appropriation or estimate _ ____- 7 a a 2, 500, 000 | 
en OURRIONNS . . choad acc doduee docks A CE 4S | 2, 500, 000 ; 


Obligations by activity 


1 
Description 1957 appro- | 1958 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 
| 





Grants t» States for training of public welfare personnel (total 


obligations) --_-_--- ‘ | $2, 500, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The bill as passed by the House entirely eliminates the request of $2,500,000 
for fiscal year 1958. This action results in the following: 

1. Delays progress in increasing the number of adequately trained public 
welfare personnel. Only 2 out of 10 of the professional staff employed in public 
assistance agencies have social work training as contrasted to 4 out of 10 in total 
social work positions. 

2. Limits the extent, to which State agencies can provide appropriate welfare 
services to public assistance recipients, since provision of such services depends in 
large measure on the availability of trained staff—staff equipped with the skills to 
assist public assistance recipients to make maximum use of their own capacities 
for achieving independent living. 

3. Denies funds for training grants with which to carry out the objective of 
grants to States for this purpose as stated in the law, namely, ‘“‘* * * to assist in 
increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of administration of public-assistance 
programs by increasing the number of adequately trained public-welfare personnel 
available for work in public-assistance programs.” With $2,500,000 in Federal 
funds requested in 1958, it is estimated that traineeships and fellowships could be 
provided to about 670 employees of the public-assistance agencies and to about 
240 persons preparing for employment in public assistance. In addition, about 
125 special courses of study could be provided to about 6,000 employees of the 
agencies; and 25 teaching grants could be financed with the requested appro- 
priation. 
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a by object 


Object classification | 1957 appro- i 1958 ‘a 1958 House 
| priation | estimate .-S allowance 


| 
o— ee -— —_—— - —— 


| 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ ; | antec 2, 500, 000 
| 
| 


Summary of changes 
1957 actual appropriation_-__--_ 


1958 appropriation request_-__- ‘ $2, 500, 000 


Net. change requested _ _... +2, 500, 000 
ia _ seni alone ot dis orc aca napaencenton te an 
1958 estimate | 1958 House 
| | allowance 
For program items: sm 
Traineeships and fellowships to: 
(a) Persons with employment status with public assistance agencies $1, 600, 000 
(4) Persons vreparing for employment with public assistance agencies. 390, 000 |-- 
Special courses of study or seminars of short duration. | 350, 000 d 
Teaching grants 160, 000 — 
Total change requested........................- 2, 500, 000 wT <aoee 
i 


STATEMENT BY Director, BurREAU or PuBLICc ASSISTANCE, SocraL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
PERSONNEL, BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


This statement explains the need for trained publie welfare personnel, the basis 
for the 1958 budget estimate and appeals the House action which eliminated 
the request of $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1958. 


The need for trained public welfare personnel 


One of the most effective ways of overcoming the problems of individuals who 
are dependent on public financial support and on community welfare services is 
to provide a body of skilled public welfare personnel who are trained to assist 
presently needy individuals to support and care for themselves. The Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1956 recognized the validity of this principle by 
authorizing grants for this purpose for 5 years with an annual appropriation of 
$5 million for grants to States for fiscal year 1958. 

The objective of these grants is to provide trained public welfare workers who 
can not only more efficiently administer public assistance programs but who can 
also be a positive element in assisting present beneficiaries of community services 
on public assistance rolls to become more self-reliant, and, in many cases, to 
become contributors to community resources. 

There is. ample evidence that these goals can be achieved if trained manpower 
is available. I cite a dramatic example of what can be done. During 1953-54, 
an experiment was conducted in Allegheny County, Pa., to implement the part 
of the Pennsylvania assistance law which states “‘that assistance shall be admin- 
istered in such a way and manner as to encourage self-respect, and self-depend- 
ency, and the desire to be a good citizen and useful to society.”” The dual aims 
of the study were to aid assistance recipients to fully develop their capacities of 
self-support and self-care by aiding in their rehabilitation to awaken community 
interest, and to prevent dependency on the part of those recently furloughed 
from employment. In the process, an attempt was made to measure the ad- 
ministrative costs of these services and to determine the value of the services to 
the client, the agency, and the community. Many of the cases with which they 
dealt had been on public assistance rolls for 10 years or longer. 

The unit that conducted the experiment consisted of approximately 4 pro- 
fessional staff members and 1 clerical employee. All of the professional staff 
had some training in social work. This unit worked with the physically and 
emotionally handicapped persons over 45 years of age, inexperienced or un- 
educated mothers of dependent children, inexperienced teenagers, and others 
with such handicaps as prison records. It attempted to deal with the cases 
through the techniques of counseling and training, special placement effort, 
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training or retraining, and stimulating the individual’s motivation to seeure 
essential health care. 

Working with a reduced caseload over a shorter-than-usual period of time and 
under experimental conditions, the unit handled, over an 11-month period, 254 
cases directly involving 285 individuals and a total number of 773 persons in 
households. 

The results of the experimental project indicate- 

(1) That 64 eases (147 persons) no longer required public-assistance pay- 
ments. The initial saving was approximately $23,000, not counting sub- 
sequent annual savings. 

(2) That 53 cases (169 persons) no longer needed as much financial assist- 
ance as they had previously. Initial savings were $5,100 in expenditures. 

The total savings—not counting subsequent annual savings—in financial 
terms were $28,000 as compared with administrative costs of $21,500. 

(3) Of the remaining cases, 32 were referred to the local vocational rehabil- 
itation agency or employment service office. Cooperative services were 
offered in conjunction with local voluntary welfare agencies and other 
community groups on the remainder. 

Experiments of this type are a challenge because they indicate the rewards 
which can be gained on a nationwide basisif a training program like that authorized 
by the Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 can be initiated. There is an 
opportunity for great achievements. Today, only 20 percent of the professional 
stailf employed by public-assistance agencies have any social-work training and 
only 4 percent are fully trained. This is much lower than the percentage of 
trained workers in total social-work positions, and when these numbers of trained 
public welfare workers are compared with the number of persons needing services, 
the full dimensions of the problem may be seen. The more than 5 million needy 
persons receiving public-assistance payments have serious individual and family 
problems which many times, as the Allegheny County project demonstrated, 
contribute to the cause of their financial need. Public-assistance programs today 
are admittedly costly both in terms of the financial burden on all levels of govern- 
ment which must divert tax resources to maintain programs. At present over 
two-thirds of the appropriations to this Department support the various public- 
assistance grants. An opportunity is provided through the training-grant pro- 
gram to make a wise long-term investment for the purpose of reducing this burden. 

Public assistance programs are also costly in terms of the toll taken by lowered 
morale of the individuals concerned and deteriorating family and community 
relationships which decrease an individual’s ability to cope with his dependent 
condition. These problems are worthy of the most intelligent, sympathetic 
consideration that can be given them. In addition, these problems should 
receive the skilled attention of professional staff who are trained to assist public 
assistance recipients to relieve their plight, and, if possible, to overcome economie 
dependency. 

In this way, many persons can become contributors to their community’s 
welfare by contributions made in the form of tax payments and in the form of 
more stable relationships which can be formed when the disintegrating pressure 
of economic need is relieved or removed. The probability of delinquency and 
crime is diminished by placement of the idle and mentally retarded, and threats 
to public health and safety are decreased with institutionalization of persons 
suffering from infectious diseases or acute mental disorders. 


1958 budget estimate 


The 1958 budget carries an estimate of $2,500,000 which would provide the 
funds for the initial step in the training program authorized by the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1956. The grants would be allotted to States under a 
formula based on population, financial need, and the relative need for trained 
public welfare personnel, particularly personnel capable of providing assistance 
to individuals to attain self-help and self-care. Funds available from these 
allotments will be used to reimburse States for 80 percent of State expenditures 
for this purpose. State agencies may expend these funds for traineeships and 
fellowships to persons employed, or preparing for employment in public assistance 
programs; for special short-term courses of study or seminars; or for teaching 
grants to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 

These grants would, in themselves, help reduce the shortage of trained public 
welfare personnel. It is estimated that with Federal funds of $2,500,000 in 1958, 
traineeships and fellowships would be available to approximately 670 employees 
of public assistance agencies and to about 240 persons preparing for employment 
in the field of public assistance. These funds would also finance approximately 
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125 special short-term courses of study that could be provided to about 6,000 
employees of the agencies. 

Furthermore, the provision of Federal funds would highlight the need for 
trained public welfare personnel, and it is hoped that States and local governments 
and universities would be stimulated to further efforts in this field. 


Appeal from House action 


The bill as passed by the House entirely eliminates the request of $2,500,000 
for fiscal year 1958. Tt would delay even longer the provision of greater services 
to public assistance recipients to help them to achieve a greater measure of self- 
support and self-care. A concentrated attack on these problems is overdue, and 
a timely implementation of the 1956 amendments is needed. The Allegheny 
County project would appear to indicate that the investment in this program will 
be repaid many times over in terms of benefit to the community and to the 
individual concerned, and in terms of more efficient administration of the public 
assistance programs. The extent to which State agencies can provide appro- 
priate welfare services to public assistance recipients will depend in large measure 
on the availability of trained staff, staff equipped with the skills to assist public 
assistance recipients to make maximum use of their own capacities for achieving 
independent living. The proposed expenditures of funds during fiscal year 1958 
will enable States to make a substantial start toward increasing the number of 
adequately trained personnel. 

We believe the level of the estimate is a realistic one. In arriving at the request 
of $2,500,000, allowance was made for the fact that some States would require 
time to plan their programs and that other States do not presently have the 
legislative basis for participating fully in the types of training contemplated. 

For these reasons we believe that this program should be inaugurated without 
delay, and consequently we urge the restoration to the bill of the $2,500,000 
requested in the budget. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief summary 
statement on the item “Grants to States for Training of Public Wel- 
fare Personnel, Bureau of Public Assistance.’”’ We have already sub- 
mitted for the record a detailed statement explaining the need for 
more trained public welfare personnel. 

Senator Hitu. The statement you have submitted for the record 
will appear in the record in full. 

Mr. Ronry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAINED WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Grants to States for this purpose were authorized in the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. The objective of these grants is to 
provide more adequately trained public welfare personnel for working 
in public assistance programs. Such trained staff can more effic iently 
administer public assistance programs and can also be a positive ele- 
ment in helping present assistance recipients to become more self- 
reliant and, in many cases, to become contributors to community re- 
sources. 

Studies conducted in local public welfare agencies have indicated 
dollar savings can be realized when adequate trained manpower is 
available. The results of one such study made in Allegheny County, 
Pa., are outlined in the detailed statement I submitted for the record. 

In summary, in the experiment that was carried on, there were initial 
savings—not counting subsequent annual savings—of $28,000, and the 
cost of this study was $21,500. Other studies have resulted in similar 
conclusions. 
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FAMILY PROBLEMS 


The more than 5 million needy persons receiving public-assistance 
payments have serious individual and family problems which may 
times contribute to the cause of their financial need. Public-assist- 
ance programs today are admittedly costly in terms of the financial 
burden on all levels of government. An opportunity is provided 
through the training-grant program to make a wise long-term invest- 
ment for the purpose of reducing this burden. 

The bill, as passed by the House, entirely eliminated the request of 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1958. This would delay even longer the 
provision of additional services to public-assistance recipients to help 
them to achieve a greater measure of self-support and self-care. 

I believe that the investment in this program will be repaid many 
times over in terms of benefit to the community and to the individual 
concerned, and in terms of more efficient administration of the public- 
assistance programs. 

The extent to which State agencies can provide appropriate welfare 
services to public-assistance recipients will depend in large measure on 
the availability of trained staff. The proposed expenditures of funds 
during fiscal year 1958 will enable States to make a substantial start 
toward increasing the number of adequately trained personnel. 

We believe the level of the estimates is realistic. In arriving at the 
request of $2,500,000, rather than the $5 million authorized by the 
Congress, allowance was made for the fact that some States would 
require time to plan their programs. Other States do not presently 
have the legislative basis for participating fully in the types of training 
contemplated. 

For these reasons I believe this program should be inaugurated 
without delay and urge the restoration of the $2,500,000 requested in 
the budget. 

STATE MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Roney, let us refresh our recollection. How 
will the funds be matched by the States? 

Mr. Roney. They will be matched on a 20-percent basis by the 
State and 80 percent by the Federal Government. 

Senator Hiiu. That is as provided for in the statute that we passed 
last year; is that correct? 

Mr. Roney. That is provided in the statute; yes. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Thye, do you have any questions? 

Senator Tuyr. No, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you very much, sir. Your more complete 
statement on this item, which you have submitted, will appear in the 
record. 

Mr. Ronny. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hity. Are you going to address yourself to the item of 
grants to States for public assistance, too, Mr. Roney? 

Mr. Ronny. Yes. 


Senator Hiiu. Very well. You may proceed, si 
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GRANTS TO StTatTEs FoR Purtic ASSISTANCE 


STATEMENT OF J. L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE; CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY; AND ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Grants to States for public assistance: For grants to States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, as authorized in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 7, subchs. I IV, X, and XIV), [$1,300,000, 0003 
$1,679,400,000, of which such amount as ms Ly be necess: ary shall be available for 
grants for any period in the prior fiscal year subsequent to March 31 of that year.”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 











} | 
1957 appro- 1958 estimate 1958 House 
a priation | | allowance 
Appropriation or estimate ; | | $1, 575, 000. 000 | $1, 679, 400,000 | $1, 600, 000, 000 
Prior vear balance availabl i aa a ee ne eae 19. 724. 123 ds 
Available from subsequent year appropriation. .......- } 420, 000, 000 +420, 000, 000 +420, 000, 000 
Avelbin Ti DFO? OOP... ... on. canctdnnacccsnent aie —360, 000, 000 | —420, 000, 000 —420, 000, 000 
Total available for oblivation..................... | 1, 654, 724,123 | 1, 679, 400, 000 1, 600, ‘000, 000 
! 
Obligations a activity 
sdallaeesssniemlenssitescmsibe - ———_——— Scabbbesilel 
Description | 1957 appro- 1958 budget | 1958 House 
} priation estimate allowance 
State expenditures: 
1. Payments to recipients | | | 
(a) Old-age assistance y $946, 300,000 |  $997,500,000 | $948, 000, 000 
(6) Aid to dependent children. -- - 406, 000, 000 | 439, 000, 000 417, 200, 000 
(c) Aid to the blind. 40, 300, 000 43, 300, 000 | 41. 200, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_ 97, 900, 000 | 111, 600, 000 | 106, 100, 000 
Total payments to recipients_--_--.....-- 1 490, 500, 000 1, 591, 400, 000° 11, 512, 500, 000 
2. State and local administration: 
(a) Old-age assistance Suki ddeied 51, 500, 000 51, 900, 000 | 51, 650, 000 
(b) Aid to dependent children. -- — 35, 700, 000 37, 300, 000 37, 125, 000 
c) Aid to the blind_. 2, 900, 000 3, 000, OCO 2, 975, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 10, 90v, 000 | 12, 300, 000 12, 250, 000 
Total, State and local administration. i ‘101, 000, 000 | } 2 : 104, 500, 000, 104, 000, 000 


Total for all programs.................... 4, 591, 500, 000 | 1 |, 695, 900, 000 | 1, 616, 500, 000 





























Collections and adjustments during year_-_--- ; —16, 500, 000 —16, 500, 000. —16 “500, 000 
ae : orpialienivaieatatinigeonantiieyiaiedeaniomamnma 
Total] obligations against appropriation -- 1, 575, 000, 000 1, 679, 400, 000 | 1, 600, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in prior year for grants chargeable to 
appropriation for current year___- | 340, 275, 877 — 420, 000, 000 | —420, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in current year for grants ch: argeable to 
appropriation for subsequent year ; wee 420, 000, 000 420, 000, 000 420, 000, 000 
Total obligations____--- pat a 1, 654, 724, 123 1, 679, 400, 000 1, 600, 000, 000 
Financing 
Appropriation available from subsequent year-_-__-- — 420, 000, 000 —420, 000, 000 | —420, 000, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year._.--.-- - 340, 275, 877 420, 000, 000 420, 000, 000 
am  Gfeheentnlie = | on 
RRDROVEIEIE... .cctdctenndndndindintiidndettnde tenting 1, 575, 000, 000 1, 679, 400, 000 | 1, 600, 000, 000 
! 


The Senate Appropriations Committee was advised at the hearings on the maeineniiel on Feb. 11, 
1957 that, according to current information, approximately $105 million would be needed to meet the 
Federal share of States’ requirements for State and local administration. 

2 Estimate of $104,500,000 prepared in August 1956. According to current information, it is estimated 
that requirements may approximate $113 million. A separate table is being submitted to show a com- 
parison between i958 and 1957, based on the most recent estimates for both years. 
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Obligations by activity, State and local administration 


Requirements based on | 
current trends 1958 budget 1958 
oe sh ines) |. GORGES House 
| | allowance 
1957 1958 
| 


State and local administration: | 
$53, 400,000 | $56, 300,000 


(a) Old-age assistance 





' 


$51, 900,000 | $51, 650, 000 


(b) Aid to dependent children......--_-..--__| 37,600,000 | 40,900,000 | 37,300,000 | 37, 125, 000 

(c) Aid to the blind_- shea be ‘ | 3, 000, 000 | 3, 300, 000 | 3, 000, 000 2, 975, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | | | 

abled____- sends doctsiedtol 11, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 | 12, 300,000 | 12, 250,000 

Lannion iiciindenaehiandh / as 

Total_...-- ___-...------] 105,000, 000 113, 000, 000 104, 500,000 | 104, 000, 000 


| 
! 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Payments to recipients 


The House, in acting upon this appropriation item, reduced the total request 
of $1,679,400,000 to $1,600 million. Of this amount, $1,496 million was provided 
for assistance payments to public assistance recipients. If the amount recom- 
mended by the House is not sufficient, a supplemental appropriation will be 
requested in order to carry out the statutory Federal obligation for paying the 
Federal share of assistance payments to public assistance recipients. 


State and local administration 


The House placed a limitation of $104 million on the amount of Federal funds 
that may be used for State and local administration. This has the effect of 
making a substantial modification of the Social Security Act which authorizes 
50-50 matching of necessary and proper administrative expenses. The limitation 
also changes the basic Federal-State relationship in the administration of the 
public assistance programs. The States, unaware until very recently of any 
prospective change by the Congress, have already made their appropriations 
(many through 2 fiscal years); and many welfare departments have committed 
all or substantial portions of their funds on the assumption that Federal matching 
funds would be forthcoming on the established 59-50 basis. 

Placing a limitation on Federal funds for administrative expenses will also 
seriously limit many States in carrying out the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1956, which placed emphasis on the responsibility of States to furnish, in addi- 
tion to financial assistance, appropriate services to help public assistance recipients 
achieve self-support and self-care. Provision of such services are a necessary cost 
of program administration which should result in reducing the need for assistance. 

The language inserted by the House also prohibits use of 1958 funds to cover 
any State and local administrative costs incurred prior to July 1957. The Social 
Security Act provides that the Federal grants for public assistance shall include 
one-half of total State expenditures that are necessary for proper and efficient 
administration of the public assistance programs. The act also provides for 
adjustments in current grants when funds granted for a prior period are more or 
less than the amount which should have been paid to the States. Thus, there 
will be no funds for meeting Federal obligations for claims submitted by States 
not only for fiscal year 1957 but for any prior periods. Furthermore, the limita- 
tion presents a more serious problem than would ordinarily be represented by a 
$500,000 reduction since recent information received from the States indicates 
that the estimate of $104.5 million identified in the 1958 budget submittal for 
State and local administration is substantially less than will be required. Some 
of the reasons given by the States for the increase in administrative costs are 
(1) greater emphasis on self-support and self-care activities; (2) additional costs 
involved in administering vendor payments for medical care; (3) increases in 
salaries; and (4) the addition of new State programs of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

The restrictive legislation also places the administrators of the public assistance 
grant-in-aid programs in a difficult if not impossible position. Lacking legislative 
direction as to how to apply such a limitation, the most practical basis is to apply 
the same percentage reduction to each State. Any method of distribution deter- 
mined administratively will be subject to question by the States. Also, we under- 
stand many members of the Congress would be opposed to a flat percentage 
reduction affecting all of the States. 





, 
| 
| 
; 
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Obligations by object 














Object classification | 1957 appropri- 1958 budget 1958 House 
ation } estimate allowance 
cil aciiaiatiemtin scenes epgresb—igtaneioauieganbisalapteareanitelti ti = 
| / | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions____- ee $1, 654, 724, 123 | $1, 679, 400,000 | $1, 600, 000, 000 
! 


i 


Summary of changes 
1957 appropriation JGb8 «<i MBS $1, 575, 000, 000 
1958 appropriation request____ 2 . 1,679, 400, 000 
Net change _- ; ‘ +104, 400, 000 


| 
1958 budget | 1958 House 
estimate ! allowance ! 


FOR PROGRAM ITEMS 


Payments to recipients: 


Old-age assistance bow _| $51, 200, 000 $1, 700, 000 
Aid to dependent children_- Lani eeaieeeicnd ..--| 33,000,000 11, 200, 000 


1 
Aid to the blind , Pinan aaaie 3, 000, 000 | 900, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled___--- sa 13, 700, 000 | 8, 200, 000 
Total increase for payments to recipients 100, 900, 000 | 22, 000, 000 
— = — = SSE 

State and local administration: 


Old-age assistance } 400, 000 | 159, 000 





Aid to dependent children. | 1, 600, 000 | 1, 425, 000 
Aid to the blind ; ‘ j .| 100, 000 75, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_----- : oie --} 1, 400, 000 | 1, 350, 000 

Total increase for State and local administration... enenqnal 3, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 


sips lana. Sieh sel _--------| 104, 400,000 | 


Total change requested. 





25, 000, 000 














1 Increases shown for 1958 over 1957 are based on appropriation of $1,300 million for 1957 plus supplemen- 
tal of $275 million, or a total of $1,575 million for 1957. 
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Public assistance: Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1958 from 
estimated requirements for 1958 





























Aid to de- | Aid to the | 
States and Territories Old-age assist- pendent Aid to the | permanently | Total 
ance children blind and totally 
disabled 

Total__........_.....----]| $1, 036, 800, 000 | $473, 300,000 | $46, 100,000 | $123, 200,000 |$1, 679, 400, 000 
UNL Dhak Lecinw tt winccakas 35, 336, 000 9, 195, 000 610, 000 4, 463, 000 49, 604, 000 
EE ee 725, 000 1, 156, 000 GEO bis wisest 1, 922, 000 
DRT bho Riawons civchenvones 6, 129, 000 4, 255, 000 391, 000 |_. - 10, 775, 000 
BTeeeeen...oa.-~..-. J 18, 057, 000 4, 869, 000 813, 000 2, 209, 000 25, 948, 000 
0 SS Ee eee 127, 009, 000 47, 852, 00 | 7, 100, 000 |__. " 181, 961, 000 
i 23, 014, 000 5, 401, 000 | 176, 000 2, 736, 000 31, 327, 000 
Cemmectiont............- ae 7, 530, 000 4, 557, 000 | 165, 000 | 1, 276, 000 13, 528, 000 
RROD TS! ose ees 2. 664, 000 1, 022. 000 | 120, 000 | 222, 000 2, 028, 000 
District of Columbia_-_----...- 1, 303, 000 2, 165, 000 | 128, 000 | 1, 266, 000 4, 862, 000 
a 29, 103, 000 14, 273, 000 1, 230, 000 | 2, 447, 000 47, 053, 000 
Dn. 5c ntienanguinindthhbtnn 37, 027, 000 11, 383, 000 1, 559, 000 5, 874, 000 55, 843, 000 
BE oan cnceue acts 680, 000 2, 928, 000 58, 000 622, 000 4, 288, 000 
NS ath salimeaban een 3, 495, 000 1. 629, 000 91, 000 491, 000 5, 706, 000 
MN cia: boy dake suinncis oe 39, 066, 000 25, 003, 000 1, 794, 000 5, 936, 000 71, 799, 000 
EE Te a 12, 854, 000 7, 659. 000  Betcarcnd 21, 414. 000 
NON oh so: s! deadesceauccaee 17, 444, 000 6, 017, 000 778, 000 |_-- 24, 249, 000 
| RES FEE ee ares 15, 046, 000 4, 176, 000 321, 000 | 2, 091, 000 21, 634, 000 
decd dbddecswaecy 20, 414, 000 13, 412, 000 1, 239, 500 | 445, 000 35. 410, 500 
OD rtp arnasicaccccusshe 58, 035, 000 16, 674, 000 1, 096, 000 6, 316, 000 | 82, 121, 000 
Pe OS. se cckens Ljntbnie dos 5, 157, 000 3, 541, 0N0 259, 000 403, 000 9, 360, 000 
Ns si cccnesienneeaen 4, 117, 000 5, 957, 000 223, 000 2, 543, 000 12, 840, 000 
Massachusetts___----- 4 39, 722. 000 11, 124, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 991. 000 57, 837, 000 
DE, & igi ceddadnecennnccce 30, 523, 000 16, 630, 000 873. 000 1, 398, 090 49, 424, 000 
ea eee 21, 830, 000 6, 696, 000 595, 000 | 793, 000 29, 914, 000 
a, REE Se 21, 289. 000 3, 677, 000 1, 607, 000 | 1, 227, 000 27. 800, 000 
DIOR 6 iB ietbacd te tec 56, 032, 000 15, 019, 000 2, 284, 000 | 7, 196, 000 80, 531, 000 
PIR ccicntixeccccndncsmienen 3, 725, 000 1, 777, 000 217, 000 786, 000 6, 505, 000 
0 RE ES ee 7, 578, 000 2, 504, 000 441, 000 617, 000 11, 140, 000 
a EE ae 1, 204, 000 487,000 oS} REE 1, 754, 000 
New Hampshire 2, 452, 000 897, 000 125, 000 183, 000 3, 657, 000 
New Jersey......-------- 8, 906, 000 5, 730, 000 517, 000 2, 266, 000 | 17, 419, 000 
NE I cesium n ue onamecdo 4, 158, 000 5, 568, 000 192, 000 832, 000 10, 750, 000 
og | SE eee 43, 570, 000 55, 054, 000 2, 490, 000 22, 777, 000 123, 891, 000 
North Carolina..............-. | 17, 147, 000 14, 368, 000 2, 239, 000 5, 825, 000 39, 579, 000 
North Dakota.....--....-...-- 3, 540, 000 1, 527, 000 59, 000 502, 000 5, 628, 000 
RETR EE 42, 561, 000 15, 907, 000 | 1, 950, 000 | 4, 682, 000 65, 100, 000 
oo ESL Sa ree 43, 069, 000 11, 669, 000 | 933, 000 3, 482, 000 59, 213, 000 
I ec aeedeone 7, 893, 000 3, 039, 000 | 165, 000 1, 758, 000 12, 855, 000 
a 21, 521, 000 26, 356, 000 3, 884, 000 | 6, 738, 000 58, 499, 000 
I 1, 784, 000 2, 505, 000 70, 500 953, 000 5, 312, 500 
oy OS ee 3, 319, 000 2, 810, 000 79, 000 858, 000 7, 066, 000 
South Cerolina................ 14, 562, 000 4, 572,000 | 722,000 2, 876, 000 | 22, 732, 000 
a eee 4.051, 000 2, 214, 000 93, 000 | 411, 000 6, 769, 000 
I asi naa taies ediiaadapaieinceie 22, 433, 000 12, 911, 000 1, 222, 000 | 1, 231, 000 37, 797, 000 
Ne re ern hesnepnheataneces 88, 000, 000 16, 974, 000 2,967,000 |_..__- aie | 107, 941, 000 
WE 505. cn wabudccietedcedacds 3, 973, 000 2, 455, 000 120, 000 | 918, 000 7, 466, 000 
I ie can Sect 2, 767, 000 917,000 | 71,000 | 285, 000 4, 040, 000 
Virgin Islands_...............- 104, 000 74,000 | 5,000 | 17,000 | 200, 600 
I so calc s dase i bercasdeaiate 5, 228, 000 6, 679, 000 524,000 | 2, 2109, 000 | 14, 641, 000 
I Sc Ainadccacctswecn 26, 332, 000 7, 926, 000 | 420,000 | 2, 932, 000 37, 610, 000 
fC a a 7, 323, 000 14, 831, 000 | 441, 000 | 3, 199, 000 | 25, 794, 000 
IR Ste 2 aciiasns electro in 16, 223, 000 6, 759, 000 544, 000 650, 000 | 24, 176, 000 
WRN sono ao enenae~e 1, 766, 000 520, 000 | 34, 000 267,000 | 2, 587, 000 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roney. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would be glad 
to file with the committee a detailed statement indicating the basis of 
our estimate of grants to States for public assistance. 

Senator Hiti. We will be pleased to have that statement placed in 
the record. 

Mr. Roney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to limit my remarks at this time to an appeal from the 
House action, which establishes a limitation on the amount of Federal 
funds that may be used for costs of State and local administration. 

I make this suggestion to conserve your time. 





: 
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Senator Hiti. This goes to the same proposition, does it not, that 
we had on the recent deficiency bill? 
Mr. Roney. That is right. 


STATEMENT BY Drrector, BuREAU or PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, SoctaL SECURITY 


ADMINISTRATION, ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


This statement explains the basis for the 1958 estimate, shows the effect of the 
House action on assistance payments, and appeals the House limitation on Federal 
funds for matching State expenditures for State and local administration. 

Under the provisions of the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, 
the Federal Government shares with States the cost of assistance to needy persons 
who are aged, blind, or permanently and totally disabled, and to dependent chil- 
dren deprived of parental support or care. 

Grants to States for assistance and administration are based on plans submitted 
by the States for each program and approved by the Social Security Administra- 
tion as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. This provision of 
the Social Security Act for a State plan recognizes the desirability of reserving to 
each State necessary latitude in determining the scope and methods of operation 
of its program within the general conditions set forth in the Federal law. At the 
same time, it provides a systematic basis for a State to submit to the Federal 
Government a document which specifies the nature of its programs and the types 
of expenditures in which the Federal Government is asked to participate. 


PROGRAM COVERAGE 


Fifty-three jurisdictions including all the States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, have approved plans for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind; and 46 jurisdic- 
tions now have approved plans for the program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled established by the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. It 
was not anticipated that this new program will be in operation in 1958 in the other 
seven jurisdictions—Alaska, Arizona, California, Indiana, Iowa, Nevada, and 
Texas. 

ESTIMATED COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 raised the amount of the Federal 
contribution to assistance payments in all jurisdictions, effective July 1, 1956, for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and October 1, 1956, for all other jurisdictions. 
The request of $1,679,400,000 for 1958 is $104.4 million more than the amount 
appropriated for 1957, including the regular appropriation of $1,300 million and a 
supplemental appropriation of $275 million. 

The increase for 1958 is attributable primarily to the 1956 amendments which 
raised the rate of Federal participation in money payments and provided for 
separate matching of payments for medical care to suppliers of medical services 
such as doctors, hospitals, and druggists. The largest part of the increase for 
1958—$58 million—is estimated to be for these medical payments. Under legis- 
lation now in effect, the Federal share of payments to vendors for medical remedial 
care is computed in combination with the amount for money payments, and the 
combined amount for both forms of payments is limited by an overall maximum 
on individual payments. Effective July 1, 1957, the Federal share of payments 
to vendors for medical care will be separately computed and will be half the total 
amounts expended for such services up to an average of $6 per adult and $3 per 
child. This will permit more Federal participation in payments to vendors and 
will simplify the computation of the Federal share of such payments. 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 
[ Old-age assistance—The downward trend in the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance, which has been apparent since 1950, is expected to continue in 
1958 despite the continued growth in the aged population. The estimated aver- 
age monthly number of recipients, 2,465,000, represents 163 per 1,000 of the 
population 65 years of age and over compared with a rat2 of 173 per 1,000 in June 
1956 and of 226 in June 1950. The estimated decline is due primarily to the 
extended coverage and liberalization of benefits under the program of old-age 
and survivors insurance effected by the 1950 and 1954 amendments. As a result 
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of these amendments, some persons who would otherwise have received assistance 
will be able to manage without it, and others will need smaller amounts than they 
would otherwise have received. 

Aid to dependent children.—The estimate of 2,277,000 persons—children and 
needy adults caring for them—is 1.7 percent greater in 1958 than in the preeading 
year. The number of children to be aided, 1,731,000, represents about 28 per 
1,000 of the estimated population under 18 years of age, as compared with a rate 
of 29 per 1,000 for June 1956. 

Aid to the blind.—The average monthly number of recipients in 1958 is esti- 
mated at 108,300 about 1.7 percent more than for 1957. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled —For 1958, the number of recipients, 
estimated at 285,500, is 6.7 percent greater than the estimate for 1957. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Old-age assistance.—The average monthly payment per recipient in 1958 is 
estimated at $58.07, an increase of $1.93 from that estimated for 1957. 

Aid to dependent children.—The average monthly payment per recipient of aid 
to dependent children is estimated at $26.42 in 1958, an increase of $1.04 from 
1957. 

Aid to the blind.—lIt is estimated that the average payment in 1958 will be 
$64.80, an increase of $2.46 from the estimate for 1957. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled.—lIt is estimated that in 1958 the 
average monthly payment will increase to $61.89, $2.98 more than estimated for 
1957. 


STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The total amount included in the 1958 budget submittal for fiscal year 1958 
for State and local administration of the 4 public-assistance programs is $211.3 mil- 
hon, of which $104.5 million would be met from Federal funds. About 85 percent 
of the administrative expense is for salaries of staff in State and local public 
assistance agencies. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON ADEQUACY OF ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


The House, 1n acting upon this appropriation item, reduced the total request 
of $1,679,400,000 to $1,600,000,000. Of this amount, $1,496,000,000 was pro- 
vided for assistance payments to public assistance recipients. 

In reducing the amount for assistance payments, the committee gave two major 
reasons for believing the amount requested for 1958 could be reduced. One was 
that it appeared that the estimates failed to take into adequate consideration 
the fact that the program of old-age and survivors insurance has been further 
liberalized and should result in some reduction in public assistance rolls. Esti- 
mates made so far in advance, and which must necessarily take into account so 
many variables, are, of course, subject to some margin of error. We do, however, 
keep in close touch with developments in the States and use our best judgment 
in making estimates as to the course expenditures will take. The expanding 
OASI program, for example, was taken into account in arriving at the estimates, 
and recognition was given in the old-age assistance program to the continuing 
downward trend in the number of prospective recipients. However, it was 
necessary also to give effect to the continued growth in the aging population. 
This factor is important in that it slows down the rate of decline which might 
otherwise be expected to take place. 

The House committee report also said that apparently little or no consideration 
was given to the expanding vocational-rehabilitation program which is rehabili- 
tating more and more persons who are on public-assistance rolls. It is recognized 
that this program is restoring physically handicapped persons to self-support, and 
that savings in public-assistance expenditures may be expected to flow from it. 
However, we should like to point out that there are limitations on what may be 
expected of this program in reducing public assistance because of the special char- 
acteristics of public-assistance recipients. The majority of these recipients are 
the very old and the very young; even the blind and the permanently and totally 
disabled are largely in the upper age group. The rate of vocational rehabilitation 
among these groups is relatively low. 

If the amount recommended by the House is not sufficient, a supplemental 
appropriation will be requested in order to carry out the statutory Federal 
obligation for paying the Federal share of assistance payments to public assistance 
recipients. 
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APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION ON LANGUAGE LIMITING ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


The House placed a limitation of $104 million on the amount of Federal funds 
that may be used for costs of State and local administration. This will seriously 
limit many States in carrying out the Social Security Act amendments of 1956, 
which placed emphasis on the responsibility of States to furnish, in addition to 
financial assistance, appropriate services to help public-assistance recipients 
achieve self-support and self-care. Provision of such services are a necessary 
cost of program administration which should result in reducing the need for 
assistance. Furthermore, the limitation presents a more serious problem than 
would ordinarily be represented by a $500,000 reduction since recent information 
received from the States indicates that the estimate of $104.5 million identified in 
the 1958 budget submittal for administrative expenses is substantially less than 
will be required. Some of the reasons given by the States for the increase in 
administrative costs are (1) greater emphasis on self-support and self-care activi- 
ties, (2) additional costs involved in administering vendor payments for medical 
care, (3) increases in salaries, and (4) the addition of new State programs of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled 

It is well to consider the proposed House limitation on administrative costs in 
relation to the following provision of the public-assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act: 

“From the sums appropriated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to each State which has an approved plan * * * for each quarter * * * an 
amount equal to one-half of the total of the sums expended during such quarter 
as found necessary by the Secretary [of Health, Education, and Welfare] for the 
proper and efficient administration of the State plan * * *.” 

For many years costs of administration included in these grants have been 
matched on this 50-50 basis as required by the act, without limitation. The 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses of Congress have, in committee 
reports and otherwise, recognized the obligation of the Federal Government to 
provide the funds necessary to carry out the matching provisions of the act. 

A State desiring to participate in this program is required to submit a “plan” 
which includes copies of pertinent State laws governing policies, the type of 
organization contemplated, and other material such as merit system, pro ure- 
ment, and travel requirements, which describe the nature of expenditures for 
which Federal funds will be claimed. Once the plan is approved the State 
submits an estimate each quarter, in advance, of the amounts it will spend for 
administration and assistance; and the grant is made on the basis of this esti- 
mate and a certification from the State that State funds are available for the 
State’s share of such expenditures. The funds granted are subject to adjust- 
ment in succeeding quarters to reflect actual disbursements of expenditures that 
are in accordance with the approved plan. 

The States have never been required to submit detailed administrative budgets 
for prior approval. They do, however, submit detailed budgets to appropriate 
State fiscal officers and to the State legislature for review and approval. In 
many States local governing bodies must also appropriate and approve the funds 
to be expended. All money must be spent in accordance with State law and 
fiscal policies. The State is thus given maximum opportunity to make its own 
decisions. That this was the intent of Congress in su‘stantive legislation has 
always seemed clear to us. As typical of the attitude of the Congress in legislating 
on this program, we are quoting below from Senate Report 628, 74th Congress: 

“It may be pointed out that these provisions [for grants to the States] impose 
only a few reasonable, minimum requirements on the States and give recognition 
to the principle of States’ rights. The supervision given to the Federal agencies 
in charge has been carefully circumscribed so that there may be no unreasonable 
encroachment upon the States from Washington.” 

In addition to reviewing State plans, periodic administrative reviews are made 
of State and local operations, and fiscal audits of their expenditures are made 
by an independent grant-in-aid audit group to make certain the outlays are 
“for the proper and efficient administration of the State plan.’’ These controls, 
coupled with the fact that State legislatures must appropriate at least one-half 
of the funds needed for administration and that administrative estimates must 
all be authorized by and carried out in accordance with State law, are the safe- 
guards which protect the Federal Government in the expenditure of these funds. 

The basic law requires 50 percent matching of administrative costs to all States, 
but lacking sufficient funds to carry out the matching mandate, it is the opinion 
of our General Counsel that the only way in which we could distribute a limited 
sum for administration would be to apply the same reduced percentage to all 
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States. The States, unaware until very recently of any prospective change by 
the Congress, have already made their appropriations (many through 2 fiscal 
years) ; and many welfare departments have committed all or substantial portions 
of their funds on the assumption that Federal matching funds would be forth- 
coming on the established 50-50 basis. Some States cannot now adjust to reduced 
Federal grants without actually je opardizing the distribution of public assistance. 
The allocation of a aye sum of money for administration would, therefore, not 
only fail to meet the Government’s contractual obligation imposed by law, but 
would result in situations which would present problems, of very serious con- 
sequences, in Federal-State relations. 

It is recognized that the States have increased their administrative expenditures 
substantially in recent years. Most of the increase is due to salary increases 
which have reflected the higher cost of living. The balance is largely due to the 
addition of new State programs for the permanently and totally disabled which 
in their very nature are more costly to administer. 

Also, there are differences in administrative costs measured in terms of per- 
centage of assistance payments. However, it must be remembered that Congress 
left to each State a wide choice in deciding the kind of program and the adminis- 
tration thereof best suited to its needs. A State may choose to hold relatives 
responsible for their needy; it may enact administratively expensive lien laws, 
residence requirements, and medical programs; or it may Just as freely choose a 
type of program which can be operated with a minimum outlay of administrative 
funds. If low administrative costs are due, for example, to inadequate investiga- 
tion of eligibility, then larger assistance payments and a higher recipient rate 
may be found to cost many times the savings in administration. We do not 
believe that a so-called high or low cost State can be judged in terms of productive 
efficiency by calculating administrative costs as a percentage of assistance. 

In view of the legislative and administrative problems—and all of them have 
not been mentioned—it is urged that the limitation on administrative costs in 
the bill be rescinded. If the Congress wishes to limit the amount of Federal 
funds to match State and local administrative costs, it should amend the basic 
statute, as indicated by the Senate committee in acting upon a similar House 
proposal in the urgent deficie ney bill of 1957. Failing this, the Congress should 
determine the method of distribution if it desires any method other than a straight 
percentage cut for all States. 

TREND REPORT 

We have prepared a series of charts and tables which show the impact on the 
assistance programs of social, economic, and legislative factors during varying 
periods in the past 21 years. Copies of this document, entitled “Trend Report: 


Graphic Presentation of Public Assistance and Related Data,’’ have been made 
available to staff of the committee. 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION ON LANGUAGE LIMITING ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


The House placed a limitation of $104 million on the amount of 
Federal funds that may be used for costs of State and local adminis- 
tration. This will seriously limit many States in carrymg out the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1956, which placed emphasis on 
the responsibility of States to furnish, in addition to financial assist- 
ance, appropriate services to help public-assistance recipients achieve 
self-support and self-care. Provision of such services is a necessary 
cost of program administration, which should result in reducing the 
need for assistance. 

Furthermore, the limitation presents a more serious problem than 
would ordinarily be represented by a $500,000 reduction, since we 
have recently received information from the States indicating that 
the estimate of $104.5 million, identified in the 1958 budget submittal 
for administrative expenses, is substantially less than will be required. 

Senator Hiuu. In that connection, let me inquire: How long ago 


did you receive your original information upon which you base the 
$104, 500,000 figure? 


Mr. Wynkoop. In September. 
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REASONS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE COST INCREASES 


Mr. Roney. Some of the reasons given by the States for the increase 
in administrative costs are: greater emphasis on self-support and 
self-care activities; additional costs involved in administering vendor 
payments for medical care; increases in salaries, and the addition 
of new State programs of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

For many years, costs of administration included in these grants 
have been matched on a 50-50 basis, as required by the Social Security 
Act, without limitation. The Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, in committee reports and otherwise, have recog- 
nized the obligation of the Federal Government to provide the funds 
necessary to carry out the matching provisions of the act. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


A State desiring to participate in this program is required to submit 
a plan, which includes copies of pertinent State laws governing policies, 
the type of organization contemplated, and other materials, such as 
merit system, procurement and travel requirements, which describe 
the nature of expenditures for which Federal funds will be claimed. 
Once the plan is approved the State submits an estimate each quarter, 
in advance, of the amounts it will spend for administration and 
assistance, and the grant is made on the basis of this estimate and 
a certification from the State that State funds are available for the 
State’s share of such expenditures. The funds granted are subject 
to adjustment in succeeding quarters to reflect actual disbursements 
of expenditures that are in accordance with the approved plan. 

The States have never been required to submit detailed adminis- 
trative budgets for prior approval. They do, however, submit detailed 
budgets to appropriate State fiscal officers and to the State legislature 
for review and approval. In many States, local governing bodies must 
also appropriate and approve the funds to be expe .nded. All mone y 
must be spent in accordance with State law and fiscal policies. The 
State is thus given maximum opportunity to make its own decisions. 
That this was the intent of Congress in substantive legislation has 
always seemed clear to us. 


REVIEW OF LOCAL OPERATIONS 


In addition to reviewing State plans, we make periodic administra- 
tive reviews of State and local operations. These reviews, together 
with fiscal audits of State expenditures made by an independent grant- 
in-aid audit group, assure that outlays are ‘‘for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan.’’ These controls, coupled with the 
fact that State legislatures must appropriate at least one-half of the 
funds needed for administration and that administrative estimates 
must all be authorized by and carried out in accordance with State 
law, are the safeguards which protect the Federal Government in the 
expenditure of these funds. 

Should Congress, through the appropriations process, express an 
intent inconsistent with the substantive legislation, we would be faced 
with a dilemma. The basic law requires 50 percent matching of ad- 
ministrative costs to all States, but lacking sufficient funds to carry 
out the matching mandate, in the absence of specific legislative direc- 
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tion the only way in which we could carry out a limitation of the total 
amount would be to apply the same reduced percentage to all States. 

The States, unaware until very recently of any prospective change 
by Congress, have already made their appropriations—many through 
2 fiscal years—and many welfare departments have committed all or 
substantial portions of their funds on the assumption that Federal 
matching funds would be forthcoming on the established 50—50 basis. 
Some States cannot now adjust to reduced Federal grants without 
actually jeopardizing the distribution of public assistance. 

We recognize that the States have increased their administrative 
expenditures substantially in recent years. Most of the increase is 
due to salary increases which have reflected the higher cost of living. 
The balance is largely due to the addition of the new State programs 
for the permanently and totally disabled, which in their very nature 
are most costly to administer. 

We recognize also that there are great differences in administrative 
costs measured in terms of percentage of assistance payments. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that Congress left to each State a wide 
choice in deciding the kind of program and the administration thereof 
best suited to its needs. A State may choose to hold relatives respon- 
sible for their needy; it may enact administratively expensive lien 
laws, residence requirements, and medical programs; or it may just 
as freely choose a type of program which can be operated with a 
minimum outlay of administrative funds. If low administrative costs 
are due, for example, to inadequate investigation of eligibility, then 
larger assistance payments and a higher recipient rate may be found 
to cost many times the saving in administration. 

We do not believe that a so-called high or low cost State can be 
judged in terms of productive efficiency by calculating administrative 
costs as a percentage of assistance. 

In view of the legislative and administrative problems—and I have 
not mentioned all of them—— 

Senator Hiti. You mention all of them in your more detailed state- 
ment which you have presented for inclusion in the record; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Roney. Right. 

Senator Hii. I want to say this is a good statement you are giving 
us here. 

I am sure you will agree with that, Senator Thye. 

Senator Toys. I most certainly do. 

Mr. Roney. Thank you. 


RESCISSION OF LIMITATION 


In line with that, we urge that this limitation on administrative 
costs be rescinded. We believe that if the Congress wishes to limit 
the amount of Federal funds to match State and local administrative 
costs, it should amend the basic statute as indicated by the Senate 
committee in acting upon a similar House proposal in the urgent 
deficiency bill of 1957. Failing this, the Congress should determine 
the method of distribution if it desires any method other than a straight 
percentage cut for all States. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tarr. No: I have not, Mr. Chairman. 





Bo WRAY E: 
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Senator Hitu. We will include your more complete prepared state- 
ment in the record, Mr. Roney. 
Mr. Roney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REVISION IN COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hit. | have here a letter from Secretary Folsom regarding 
a revision in the estimated costs of State and local administration of 
the public assistance program. Without objection, the letter, along 
with the attached revised estimate, will be made a part of the reeord 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Tue SECRETARY oF HEALTH, EpucaTion, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. Lister Hin, 
Chairman, Senate Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: In accordance with your request, I am setting forth in 
the enclosure to this letter a revision in our estimate of the amount of Federal 
funds that we now believe will be required for State and local administration of 
the public-assistance programs in fiscal year 1958. As Mr. Schottland indicated 
in his letter to you of April 16, 1957, it is extremely difficult even now to project 
a firm estimate for this item of expense since what actually will be needed will 
depend upon actions taken by the 53 jurisdictions and upward of 3,000 local 
assistance agencies. 

3y way of background, let me summarize briefly the current status of our 
request for 1958. In the budget for fiscal year 1958 an estimate of $104.5 million 
was shown as the Federal share of State and local administration of the public- 
assistance programs. This estimate was made during the summer of 1956 when 
we had actual experience only through December of 1955. In H. R. 6287, which 
carries our appropriations for 1958, the House placed a limitation of $104 million 
on the Federal share of State and local administrative costs. This limitation 
would present a more serious problem than would ordinarily be presented by a 
$500,000 reduction since recent information received from the States, not available 
at the time the original estimate was made, indicates that the estimate of $104.5 
million identified in the 1958 budget submittal for administrative expenses is 
substantially less than will be required. 

Based on actual State expenditures through December 1956 our estimate of the 
amount required as the Federal share of administration is $113 million rather than 
$104.5 million. This has been arrived at through a projection over the next year 
and a half, that is from December 1956 through June 1958, of the increases that 
occurred during the vear and a half ended in December 1956. 

In order to obtain additional information to validate our estimates, late in 
March 1957, we asked the State agencies to furnish us with their estimates of what 
would be required for the fiscal year 1958. The States’ estimates came to $117 
million. If we exclude from the States’ estimates amounts for two aides to the 
permanently and totally disabled programs not yet authorized by State legisla- 
tures, the total is $113.6 million or about the same as our estimate based on the 
projection described above. The major reason given by the States for the inerease 
in administrative costs is general increases in operating expenses, especially in 
salaries. Other reasons given are the additional costs involved in administering 
vendor payments for medical care and the greater emphasis on self-support and 
self-care activities. Both of these items resulted from the recent 1956 Social 
Security Act amendments. Administrative costs are also increasing due to the 
addition of new Federal-State programs of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

We know that salary increases have been of paramount importance in the rising 
cost of administration. Analyses show that of the total increase that occurred 
between 1950 and 1956, about 60 percent is due to salary increases. Even so, 
data supplied by the Bureau of the Census indicate that the average salaries of 
public assistance employees are lower than for all State and local employees and 
are well below those for school employees. We also know that the newly author- 
ized vendor medical care programs, which will be in effect in about 37 States in 
1958, are expensive to administer and that the provision of welfare services 
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designed to promote self-support and self-care and to result in a decrease in the 
number of persons needing assistance will require additional staff. All these 
factors contribute to the need for the revision in the estimate. 

You are aware of the difficulties which are presented in arriving at a firm esti- 
mate of administrative costs for this program almost a year in advance. For 
example, changes in State legislation substantially amend programs; they may 
add a relative responsibility or lien law; they may develop greater programs of 
support; they may increase salaries of employees; all of these add to administra- 
tive costs. In preceding years, while we strove for exactness in the classifica- 
tion of our estimate between assistance and administration, preciseness was not 
essential, because (1) funds for these purposes were interchangeable, (2) the 
appropriation act provided that the appropriation for the succeeding year might 
be used to make up any deficit in the appropriation for the budget year, and 
(3) the basic law provided, and still provides, for making grants in advance on 
the basis of estimated expenditures with adjustments to give effect to over-or- 
under payments after actual expenditures have been reported. The House seeks 
to eliminate these authorities insofar as administrative costs are concerned. 
The action by the House seems to be based on an assumption that administra- 
tion is separate from the rest of the grant. This, of course, is not the case since 
under the Social Security Act, Federal funds for State and local administration 
are a part of the total public assistance grant. The type of limitation proposed 
by the House would require a basic change in the system of making public assist- 
ance grants as well as in the method of making adjustments based on actual 
expenditures, Other problems that would result from the limitation proposed 
by the House are described in Mr. Schottland’s letter of April 6, 1957, to Con- 
gressman Lanham, a copy of which was sent to you and is also enclosed for 
ready reference. 

The new estimate for administration does not constitute a revision in the 1958 
budget estimate of $1,679,400,000 for grants to States for public assistance, and 
the attached table reflects a decrease in assistance payments of $8.5 million to 
offset the increase in the revised estimate of administrative costs. Another 
method of handling would have been to submit an amendment to the budget. 
However, since the difference percentagewise in the total estimate was less than 
one-half of 1 percent, a budget amendment did not seem warranted. 

A copy of this letter is being made available to Congressman Fogarty, chairman 
of the Wise Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee. 

We shall be glad to make available any additional information you may desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fousom, Seeretary. 


Grants to States for public assistance, Bureau of Public Assistance estimated obligations 
by activity 


| 1958 adjusted 














| | because of in- 
State expenditures | 1958 budget | crease in esti- 
estimate | mate for State 
and local ad- 
ministration 
—_— — —— _ ——— —_— — — — ——————Eeee 
1. Payments to recipients: | 
@ MepeeIP RN tS on ck ced chu eb eudccecenkeuveees $997, 500, 000 | $992, 200, 000 
) Aid to dependent MUNDI sai 5 cis5, eostttet icc eee 439, 000, 000 | 436, 700, 000 
° OIE I TEN I asses snincsiss sctulichiaoin tcl oan enacted aad 43, 300, 000 43, 000, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ._......._..__-- 111, 600, 000 | 111, 000, 000 
| ae 
Tot apm 10 TORIININR soo ech So ie Se cccecncstect a, 0, 400, 000 | x 582, 9 900, 000 
2. State and local administration: os 
a) Pe I ea ek oi hs ee ns cmon 51, 900, 000 | 56, 300, 000 
(6) Aid to dependent MEMRAM. oe ee ie 37, 300, 000 | 40, 900, 000 
ea ie cass Fibrin 5 «heeds Sian eased bidini sa ceedatia havi 3, 000, 000 3, 300, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally ite neces cisions 12, 300, 000 12, 500, 000 
Total State and local administration ___.................-.-- 104, 500, 000° 113, 000, 000 
on dick aincmis abn cumibaussineda 1, 6 695, 900, 000 | 1,6 695, 900, 000 
Collections and adjustments during year-...............---------------- —16, 500, 000 —16, 500, 000 
SE COI CNR ag bscin siesi hlcdcckeneecnanietnnns tines 1, 679, 400, 000 3 679, 400, 000 
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FEDERAL SHARE OF ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


! 
| 


Senator Hitt. The committee has also been furnished tables which 
show by State, by program, the Federal share of public-assistance pay- 
ments, the Federal share of State and local administrative costs, and 
the percentage relationship thereof to the Federal share of assistance 
payments. Also, a table by quarter for the year ending March 31, 
1957, of the Federal share of State and local administrative costs, by 
State. 

These tables will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow: ) 
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Public assistance-—Federal share of State administrative expenditures for calendar 
year ended Mar. 31, 1957, by quarters and by State! 


Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Apr. 1, 1956, | July 1, 1956, | Oct. 1, 1956, | Jan. 1, 1957, | Total 
to to to to 


June 30, 1956 | Sept. 30, 1956 | Dec. 31, 1956 | Mar. 31, 1957 


























Alabama $420, 499 $444, 346 $411, 808 $434, 637 | $1, 711, 200 
Alaska 25, i ‘ 24, 992 24, 812 | 100, 374 
Arizona 59, 648 69, 204 | 250, 016 
Arkansas 176, 163, 164 148, 385 640, 813 
California 3, 533, 068 3, 604, 194 3, R15, 948 3, 868, 710 14, 911, 920 
Colorado 291, 619 389, 277 356, 186 354, 682 | 1, 391, 764 
Connecticut 272, 955 246, 893 246, 893 273, 466 i, 040, 207 
Delaware- 27,915 28, 086 +1, 182 | 117, 853 
District of Columbia 90, 863 103, 473 86, 137 | 385, 136 
Florida 449, 562 492, 015 519, O75 1, 067, 741 
Georgia 452, 344 531, 601 $54, 561 1, 953, 740 
Hawaii 74, 927 80, 510 80, 462 308, 668 
Idaho | 68, 406 70, 969 69, 606 278, 540 
Illinois 1, 1, 173, 350 1,167,090 | 2.1, 195, 817 4, 698, 230 
Indiana | 395, Y9T 520, 414 294, 977 1, 597, 630 
lowa 317, 417 320, 182 | 344, 189 1, 301, 172 
Kansas 299, 741 319, 889 1, 227, 087 
Kentucky ve 274, 229 295, 819 1, 179, 256 
Louisiana 1, 061, 132 949, 734 983, O83 1, 4, 132, 425 
Maine. | 94, 739 88, 880 92, 648 366, 563 
Maryland. 177, 452 256, 590 249, 271 | | 906, 371 
Massachusetts. | 1, 076, 068 1, 076, 017 1, 242,768 | ?1, 4, 527, 550 
Michigan__- 769, 039 718, 903 716, 440 2, 994, 031 
Minnesota__- 428, 688 529, 739 441,170 1, 897, 909 
Mississippi 342, 947 299, 900 357, 619 368, 690 | 1, 369, 156 
Missouri_ _- | 628, 776 660, 302 941, 791 A64, 450 | 2, 595, 319 
Montana | 109, 801 117, 175 119, 233 114, 675 460, 884 
Nebraska.__. 163, 631 159, 465 159, 190 | 641, 292 
Nevada. - 33, 003 37, 033 39, 514 144, 009 
New Hampsbire--- | 71, 108 72, 458 63, 245 | 267, 562 
New Jersey -- 466, 591 569, 120 500, 318 | 1, 960, 351 
New Mexico 160, 495 184, 369 172, 365 | 679, 705 
New York 5, 607, 891 4, 745, 345 4, 608, 475 4, 684, 509 | 19, 646, 220 
North Carolina 416, 598 415, 393 416, 922 $24,990 | 1, 673, 903 
North Dakota 97, 623 99, 598 102, 671 94, 803 | 394, 695 
Ohio S84, 078 898, 590 O68, 772 882, 979 | 3, 634, 419 
Oklahoma 418, 265 424, 668 | 427, 457 135, 834 | 1, 706, 224 
Oregon _. | 280, 914 276, 792 | 242,058 | 1, 049, 608 
Pennsylvania Bie 1, 232, 621 1, 424, 909 1, 205, 410 5, 065, 696 
Puerto Rico (3) 198, 015 173, 046 212, 549 | 578, 610 
Rhode Island 109, 411 97, 983 102, 093 AS, 800 398, 377 
South Carolina 244, 295 207, 492 248, 748 220, 713 921, 248 
South Dakota 99, 672 92, 921 99, 176 08, 223 | 390, 992 
Tennessee 391, 203 313, 776 369, 972 339, 614 1, 414, 565 
Texas 657, 554 632, 733 | 635, 178 42, 193 2, 567, 658 
Utah. : 83, 402 38, 791 89, 696 92, 012 353, 901 
Vermont 42, 562 37, 402 46, 485 42,171 168, 620 
Virginia 250, 630 234, 140 248, 707 231, 330 | . 807 
Virgin Islands 11, 320 9, 667 10, 501 10, 833 2, 321 
Washington_ 520, 568 551, 174 533, 820 523, 287 | 849 
West Virginia | 142, 091 143, 522 139, 906 142, 479 7, 998 
Wisconsin | 448, 988 470, 106 453, 935 470, 601 630 
W yoming 41, 348 44, 642 42, 359 42, 347 , 696 

Total 26, 037, 956 25, 383, 557 26, 295, 655 25, 970, 433 103, 687, 601 


It will be noted that administrative costs in a few States fluctuate rather markedly between quarter 
This is due to the fact that the item ‘‘Federal share of State administrative costs’ on State expenditure 
reports often have been adjusted for the prior periods to give aceount to under or over stated expenditures 
previously reported. There are other reasons for variations from quarter to quarter such as payments in 
me quarter of all or large portion of retirement contributions for the annual period 

2 Estimated. 


$ Anpropriation limitation of $4,250,000 for fiscal year 1956 was reached in quarter ended Mar. 3' 1956 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Scuorrianpb. Senator, | wonder if, with vour permission, and 
members of the committee, if I might make a few brief remarks to 
supplement the statement that Mr. Roney has made on the subject 
of State administrative costs. 

Senator Hriu. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Scuorr.anp. | do so because we consider this a matter of 
major importance to the Social Sec urity Administration and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and W elfare. 

We are in complete agreement with the report of this committee on 
the first urgent deficiency bill, which pointed out that if this were to 
be accomplished, that is, a closed appropriation, it should be done 
after consideration by the Senate Finance Committee. 

[t seems to us a very unusual method of handling Federal-State 
relations to have in the law a provision for 50-50 reimbursement and 
then after the State legislatures have appropriated funds based on 
the Federal law, for the Federal Government to say, “We will not 
comply with the provisions of the law.’’ 


RELIANCE ON BASIC LAW 


Now, practically every State in the Union today, with very few 
exceptions, has set its 1958 budget and is relying on the basic provisions 
of the law. Some States have legal provisions which prohibit the 
spending of any State money whatsoever unless there is Federal 
matching money available. Thus, we have some really serious 
practical ope rating problems which will arise in connection with the 
House action. 

APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


We have devoted very considerable time to studying this problem, 
and we will concentrate on this problem during the forthcoming fiscal 
year. We propose to do at least three things. 

First, we propose to study the advantages and disadvantages of 
alternative proposals to the present law for the consideration of the 
administration and the Congress. 

Secondly, we propose to review all present policies in relation to 
reimbursement of Federal funds. 

Thirdly, we propose to study new methods of reviewing State 

expenditures. 

it is our hope that through this examination of the problem that we 
will be able to give greater assurance to the Congress that Federal 
funds are being expended in accordance with proper and efficient 
administration. We do not feel that the administration of this 
program, which represents expenditures of over $3 billion, of which 
$1,700 million roughly, is Federal funds, should be jeopardized through 
limiting funds for administration without the most careful 
consideration. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Roney, do you want to add something here? 

Mr. Roney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record 
un additional statement which we have prepared on this subject 
which gives the background, what activity we have engaged in in 
administrative cost studies and provides other information on State 
and local administration. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have that, su 

Mr. Ronny. Thank you. 

‘The statement referred to follows: ) 
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May 8, 1957. 


EXPENDITURES FOR STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTORY—-APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1958 


In view of the concern of the Congress about the increasing amount of funds 
expended by State public assistance agencies for administration of the programs, 
the following statement has been prepared by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and gives some basic facts in this area. The statement sets forth: (1) the legal 
basis for Federal grants-in-aid for administration of the programs, (2) the controls 
set up by the Social Security Administration and the States over the costs of 
administration, (3) the reasons for increases in these costs and for variations in 
the cost levels among the States, (4) the emphasis and the activities of the Social 
Security Administration in this area, and (5) the present interest, views, and 
planning of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Commissioner of Social Security, and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

This statement is of timely interest because of the current status of the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation request for 1958. The President’s budget message included 
an estimate of $104.5 million as that part of the Federal grants to States that 
relates to State and local administration of the public assistance programs. In 
appropriation bill H. R. 6287 the House proposes a limitation of $104 million on 
the amount of Federal funds that may be used for costs of State and local adminis- 
tration in fiscal year 1958. Furthermore, the House stipulated that funds appro- 
priated for 1958 “shall not be used to cover any costs of State and local 
administration incurred prior to July 1, 1957.’ The limitation of $104 million 
presents a more serious problem than would ordinarily be represented by a 
$500,000 reduction, since the Department recently received information from the 
States indicating that the estimate of $104.5 million, identified in the 1958 budget 
submittal for administrative expenses, is substantially less than will be required. 
In letters of May 1, 1957, to the chairmen of the Senate and the House Labor- 
HEW Appropriations Committees, Secretary Folsom stated that on the basis of 
our most recent experience it is estimated that the amount required as the Federal 
share of administration is $113 million rather than $104.5 million. 

The principal reasons given by the States for the increases in the estimates for 
administrative expenditures are (1) increases in salaries in line with nationwide 
current trends and (2) the expansion of existing programs in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

In addition, administrative costs will be increased in many States because of 
the addition of two 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act. These costs 
are those involved in administering vendor payments for medical care and in 
rendering appropriate services to help public assistance recipients achieve self- 
support and self-care. Provision of such services is a necessary cost of program 
administration which could result in reducing the need for assistance in many 
cases. 

A limitation on administrative expenses designed to reduce such costs or to 
hold them to the current level could seriously jeopardize the ability of the States 
to proceed with a constructive approach toward self-support and self-care of 
public assistance recipients. 

In relation to the revised estimates of $113 million, Congress is aware of the 
difficulties presented in arriving at a firm estimate of the Federal share of admin- 
istrative cost for these programs almost a year in advance. For example, changes 
in State legislation substantially amend programs; they may add a relative re- 
sponsibility or lien law; they may develop greater programs of support; they may 
increase salaries of employees; all of these add to administrative costs. In pre- 
ceding years, while we strove for exactness in the classification of our estimate 
between assistance and administration, preciseness was not essential because (1) 
funds for these purposes were interchangeable, (2) each annual appropriation act 
provided that the current appropriation could be used to pay grants for the last 
quarter of the preceding fiscal year, and (3) the basie law provided, and still 
provides, for making grants in advance on the basis of estimated expenditures 
with adjustments to give effect to over- or under-payments after actual expendi- 
tures have been reported. The House seeks to eliminate these authorities insofar 
as administrative costs are concerned. The action by the House seems to be 
based on an assumption that administration is separate from the rest of the grant. 
This, of course, is not the case, since, under the Social Security Act, Federal funds 
for State and local administration are a part of the total public assistance grant. 
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It is true that the grants are computed separately but the type of limitation pro- 
posed by the House would require a basic change in the system of making public 
assistance grants as well as in the method of making adjustments based on actual 
expenditures. 

For many years costs of administration included in these grants have been 
matched on a 50-50 basis as is required by the Social Security Act. The appro- 
priations committees of both Houses of Congress, in committee reports and 
otherwise, have recognized the obligation of the Federal Government to provide 
the funds necessary to carry out the matching provisions of the act. The Depart- 
ment believes that since the basic law provides for 50 percent of the costs of 
administration, any change should be accomplished through changes in the basic 
statute. It is difficult to give adequate overall consideration to the problems 
involved and to provide proper procedures for the imposition of such a limitation 
except through substantive legislation. Any type of appropriation limitation 
which fails to reconcile inconsistencies with the basic act would present many 
problems in Federal-State relations in regard to areas of administration where 
States have always been recognized as having very considerable discretion. 


CONDITIONS OF FEDERAL MATCHING UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Under the Social Security Act, Federal grants-in-aid to States are available 
“for the purpose of enabling each State to furnish * * * assistance, as far as 
practicable under the conditions in each State, * * *.’’ The State programs reflect 
differences in historical background, administrative structure, degree of commu- 
nity concern, and legislative framework and appropriations. Under the act the 
States have substantial latitude, and corresponding responsibility, for determining 
the nature and scope of their public assistance programs. That this was the 
intent of Congress has always seemed clear to us. As typical of the attitude of 
the Congress in legislating on this program, we are quoting below from Senate 
Report 628, 74th Congress: 

“Tt may be pointed out that these provisions impose only a few reasonable, 
minimum requirements on the States and give recognition to the principle of 
States rights. The supervision given to the Federal agency in charge has been 
carefully circumscribed so that there may be no unreasonable encroachment upon 
the States from Washington.” 

Although there are maximums on amounts of Federal financial participation 
in assistance payments to individuals, these limits do not constitute a minimum 
or maximum standard for the States’ own programs. The conditions to be met by 
the States, as described in the Social Security Act, permit States wide latitude 
in administering the programs in accordance with the State’s plan, at the same 
time, however, assuring the maintenance of certain minimum standards reflecting 
the national interest and concern. 

The Federal act does not limit the amounts which the States may expend for 
payments to needy individuals under thier public assistance programs, for the 
costs of assuring initial and continuing eligibility, and for services provided 
by their staffs to assist applicants and recipients to attain self-support and self- 
care. Both coverage of persons and levels of assistance payments and related 
services from agency staff may, at the discretion of the State, be broader or more 
limited than that for which Federal sharing is avilable—subject however, to the 
outside limits established by Federal law. Thus, there are great differences in 
the scope and nature of the public assistance programs in the several States, and 
consequently in State expenditures for assistance payments and for adminis- 
tratior 


h 
il 


State administrative expenditures are made in accordance with regulations 
and practices of the State governments. Federal matching is allowed on those 
expenditures which are found by the Social Security Administration to meet the 
requirements for Federal financial participation. These Federal requirements 
are based on the principles that the expenditures for administration must be 

a) Permissible under State law and consistent with State regulations and 
prevailing State practices; 

(6b) Essential to the efficient operation of the plan; 

c) Reasonably related to the provision of financial assistance; 

(d) For purposes other than assistance payments to recipients; and 

e) Not properly chargeable to another program or as an overall function of 
State government. 

Activities essential to efficient administration have been identified as 

(a) Determining the initial and continuing eligibility of individuals for 

assistance and ascertaining the amount of assistance to be granted; 
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(6) Making payments to recipients; 

(c) Providing services to applicants and recipients designed to assist in 
attaining self-support and self-care; 

(d) Developing, evaluating, and modifying policies and standards of 
operation and of personnel and staff training; 

(e) Supervising the operation of the programs; 

(f) Maintaining case, financial, and statistical records; and 

(g) Preparing and presenting information to official bodies and the public. 


FEDERAL CONTROLS 


A State desiring to participate in this program is required to submit a State 
plan defining the program it contemplates and the method of carrying out the 
plan. The plan includes copies of pertinent State laws governing policies, the 
type of organizations contemplated, and other material such as merit system 
regulations, procurement and travel requirements, and a description of the nature 
of expenditures for which Federal funds will be claimed. Once the plan is ap- 
proved the State submits an estimate each quarter in advance of the amounts it 
will spend for administration and assistance for each category and certifies that 
the expenditures are to be in accordance with the approved plan. A grant for 
each category is made on the basis of this estimate and a certification that funds 
are available for the State’s share of such expenditures. The funds granted are 
subject to adjustment in succeeding quarters on the basis of State reports of 
actual expenditures in accordance with the approved plan. 

The Social Security Administration and the Bureau of Public Assistance have 


established controls on Federal funds for both assistance and administration 
through: 


I. Issuance of policy and instructions 


1. Issuance, in a Handbook of Public Assistance Administration, of require- 
ments and recommendations related to specific provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

2. Standards for determination of the Federal share of specific items of admin- 
istrative costs such as office space, management services, and services from other 
State agencies. 

3. Standards for the proper allocation of administrative costs where the State 
agency administers more than one assistance or welfare program. 

4. An outline to assist States in submitting State plans as required by the Social 
Security Act. 


IT. Review of plans 


Review and formal approval or disapproval of State plans or amendments 
thereof. 


ITI, Review of reports 


Review of State estimates of expenditures and analysis of State financial and 
statistical reports that are required in accordance with the Social Security Act. 


IV. Review of State operations, fiscal audit, and merit system review 


The Bureau of Public Assistance conducts a formally planned factfinding 
review of State and local operations to determine whether operations in State and 
local agencies comply with the State plan and Federal requirements. The Office 
of Field Administration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
carries on a fiscal audit and merit system review. 


V. Field operations 


1. The regional staff represents the Bureau of Public Assistance in assigned 
regions to make official visits to States on a regular basis to interpret the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act and assist the States as requested with their 
methods of administration. The regional staff obtains from the States current 
information on the operation of the State plan and factors affecting State adminis- 
tration of the plan. 

2. The Bureau makes available to the States consultation from technical staff, 
to the extent possible with staff limitations, on methods of proper and efficient 
administration to assist States in establishing their controls and in improving 
and streamlining operations. 
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STATE CONTROLS 


The States are not required to submit detailed administrative budgets for 
prior approval. They do, however, submit detailed budgets to appropriate State 
fiscal officers and to the State legislatures for review and approval. In many 
States local governing bodies must also appropriate and approve the funds to be 
expended. All money must be spent in accordance with State law and fiscal 
policies. 

The State must spend its own dollar for administration in order to receive a 
Federal dollar. Moreover, the State agencies are accountable to the State gov- 
ernnents and to the State legislatures both for Federal and State funds. 

The sections in the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act providing 
that there be a single-State agency to administer or supervise the administration 
of the plan, and that the plan be in effect in all subdivisions of the State, make the 
States responsible for exercising controls to assure that the approved plan for 
administration is carried out in all local agencies. The States, therefore, whether 
administering directly or supervising local administration, exercise similar methods 
of control to those used by the Federal ageney in relation to the States, including 
the issuance of written policies, standards, and instructions; and review and audit 
of local operations and expenditures. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS ARE PRIMARILY SERVICE COSTS 


The adwinistration of public assistance consists primarily of services to appli- 
cants and recipients in determining initial and continuing eligibility and provid- 
ing welfare services. Administrative costs are largely costs for staff to provide 
these services. In fiscal 1956 about $197 million in Federal, State, and local 
funds were expended to administer the 4 special types of public assistance for 
5 million people. Eighty-six percent of this administrative cost was spent for 
personnel. Recently, in order to analyze personnel costs, State public assist- 
ance agencies were requested to submit a report classifying such costs for one 
payroll period in terms of the major function performed by each staff member. 
Reports were received from 45 State agencies for 1 payroll period in the spring 
of 1956. 

From these data, as well as from the quarterly expenditure reports, it is esti- 
mated that of every personnel dollar expended in fiscal 1956— 

Eighty cents was spent for personnel engaged in determining eligibility for 
individuals applying for or receiving assistance, in helping recipients to 
achieve self-support and self-care, and in recording and maintaining records 
regarding recipients essential to support eligibility for assistance and services 
given. 

Eighteen cents was spent for general administration, including executive 
personnel in State and local offices and staff engaged in fiscal, statistical, 
personnel, or general management work. 

Two cents was spent for all other personnel items. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES IN STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


The Federal share of expenditures for State and local administration of the 
four categories rose from $57.3 million for fiscal year 1950 to $97.6 million for 
fiscal year 1956, an increase of $40.3 million or 70.4 percent. The reasons for 
the increase and the estimated amount and proportion of the total increase 
attributable to each reason are summarized as follows: 


4 mount Percent 
Total increase $40.3 0.0 
(a) New programs added during 6-year period; no Federal! contribution was 
made to these programs in 1950 10.7 26.5 
(b) Salary increases 23.0 57.1 
(c) Salaries for additional staff to administer programs i peration both in 
1950 and 1958 3.0 7.4 


(d) Increase in expenditures for items other than salaries 3.6 8.9 
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In detail: 

New programs added during the 6-year period, toward which no Federal con- 
tribution was made in 1950, accounted for $10.7 million or a little more than a 
fourth of the total increase. These include 45 new State programs for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled (including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) ; 
2 large programs for aid to the blind (Missouri and Pennsylvania) which were 
operated without Federal participation in 1950; 2 smaller blind programs (Alaska 
and Nevada); 1 aid to dependent children program (Nevada); and 3 programs 
each in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for which Federal participation was 
not available until the fiscal year 1951. Excluding these new programs, the 
percentage increase in Federal funds over the 6-year period was about 50 percent 
or less than 10 percent per year. 

Salary increases accounted for approximately $23 million or about 57 percent 
of the total increase. Over the 6-year period, it is estimated that the average 
monthly salary of public assistance employees increased about 40 to 45 percent. 
This rate of increase was somewhat higher than for all State and local employees. 
Despite the higher rate of increase for public assistance employees, however, 
their estimated average monthly earnings of $298 in 1955 were lower than the aver- 
age earnings of $316 for all full-time State and local employees and lower than the 
average of $342 for public-school employees in October 1955. 

Salaries for additional personnel to administer programs in operation both in 
1950 and 1956 accounted for $3 million or 7.4 percent of the total increase. In June 
1956, 41,600 employees administered the same programs that engaged 40,000 em- 
ployees in June 1950. Caseloads per visitor, nevertheless, in 1956 exceeded 200 
per visitor in 18 States and were 250 or more in 6 States. While no fixed standard 
has been determined by the Bureau of Public Assistance, authorities in the field 
agree that caseloads well below these figures are necessary for the most effective 
administration in most State programs. 

Increase in expenditures for items other than salaries accounted for $3.6 million 
or 8.9 percent of the total increase. Increased costs for mileage allowances for 
visitors’ cars and for other modes of travel, for rentals, and for equipment, sup- 
plies, and communications have resulted in a rise in expenditures for items other 
than salaries. These increases are in line with general nationwide increases. 
Expenditures for these items comprise about 15 percent of the total expended 
each year. 


VARIATIONS AMONG STATES IN THE RELATIVE COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


There are substantial variations in the relative costs of administration among 
the States as measured by the cost per case month. The principal factors account- 
ing for the variations noted are (1) differences in size of staff in relation to the 
number of recipients (caseloads), and (2) differences in salary levels paid State 
and local office employees. Salary differentials are readily explained by the fact 
that the programs are administered by the State and local governments and the 
salary scales are usually determined by the States in relation to prevailing salaries 
for all State and local emplovees, 

The differences in the number of persons employed in relation to caseload are 
due to a number of factors inherent in the very nature of the public assistance 
programs since they are administered by the States under individual State laws 
as is contemplated by the Social Security Act. These laws and the organizational 
patterns and policies established to administer they vary. Some of the factors 
which we have determined by study to account for these variations in relative 
size of staff are related to differences in the scope of the programs and in admin- 
istrative procedures. Each of the following factors affects the amount of staff 
time spent on individual cases and therefore affects administrative costs: 


SCOPE OF PROGRAMS 


1. Differences in the scope and nature of eligibility requirements and of the 
methods and procedures for determining eligibility and amount of assistance; 
* 2. Differences in property and lien provisions, relatives’ responsibility to con- 
tribute support for aged recipients, and procedures for obtaining court order for 
support for children; 
3. The presence or absence of a medical-care program and the scope of such 
programs; 
*» 4. Nature and scope of stuff services to recipients In resolving personal problems, 
help toward self-support or self-care, referrals to specialized agencies, ete. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 


5. Frequency of reinvestigations of eligibility of recipients on assistance rolls; 

6. The rate of turnover—recipients coming on and leaving the assistance rolls; 

7. Extent of centralization or decentralization of administration as required 
by State law; 

8. Variations in the extent of staff turnover due to conditions of the labor 
market; and 

9. State law and practice in relation to annual leave, working hours, travel 
costs, ete. 

Variations in these factors account for much of the variations in administrative 
costs. Many of these factors are in turn related to the economic level of the 
State as measured by per capita income. That is, the higher the relative income 
of the State, the more able it is to provide intensive investigation of eligibility, 
extensive medical care and rehabilitative services, higher salaries and more liberal 
working hours and leave for staff—all costly in administrative time and money. 
In the higher income States also there is greater reason to devote staff time to 
obtaining resources from property and relatives since there are more of these 
resources in the State. 


STEPS TAKEN TO STRENGTHEN STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


A variety of steps have been taken by the Social Security Administration and 
the Bureau of Public Assistance to strengthen the administrative structure of the 
State public assistance programs and to assist States in the study and control of 
the cost and efficiency of their administration. 

The Social Security Administration has since 1950 placed greater emphasis on 
the area of State administrative costs and efficient methods in its work planning. 
As a result of this emphasis the Bureau of Public Assistance has carried on as 
vigorous a program as possible with a limited staff. It has directed its work in 
two ways: (1) Developing and issuing to all the States, methods of fiseal and 
administrative operation—some of which have been requirements on the States 
but most of which have been in the nature of recommendations, as we believe, is 
contemplated under the Social Security Act, and (2) providing consultation to 
individual States or groups of States and conducting organization and procedural 
surveys in the States. The emphasis has been on administering the programs in 
more effective and efficient ways rather than on reducing administrative costs 
directly, although reduction of costs has been a part of certain surveys. The 

Sureau has carried out this program through: 
Standard setting materials.—-Materials sent to the State agencies have included: 
i. Methods of establishing the size of local agency staff and workloads. 

2. Methods for State preparation and dissemination of directives and instrue- 
tions to local staff. 

Guides to management of local workers’ caseloads. 
Methods of recording of action taken on individual cases. 

5. Methods for simplifying the computation of the Federal share in recoveries 
of assistance. 

These standard-setting materials taken together encompass a large part of 
the work of local agencies where the greatest proportion of administrative costs 
are incurred. 

Surveys and consulltation.—The Bureau of Public Assistance has given consulta- 
tion, and conducted surveys designed to provide a basis for improving organiza- 
tion, streamlining procedures, expediting payments to recipients, aecounting for 
and controlling both assistance and administrative costs, making efficient use of 
staff and reducing administrative expenditures. In the past 5 years, 30 such 
surveys and consultations of some magnitude and others of lesser size were 
completed. 

Conferences of States.—The Bureau held 3 conferences on management with 
19 State agencies represented, 1 conference with the States which have the 6 
largest local agencies and 2 State conferences with individual State and local 
agency staff. 

Studies and reports.—The Bureau in 1953-54 conducted an inquiry and prepared 
a report analyzing the factors contributing to the variations in unit costs of 
administration among the State public assistance agencies. (Public Assistance 
Rept. No. 25, May 1955.) The States were asked to review and comment on 
this report and to submit additional information regarding study and actions 
they had taken in improvement of efficiency of operations. Replies indicated 


tie CO 
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that the States have taken many and varied steps in dealing with this on-going 
problem of costs and efficiency. 

Cost accounling.—The Bureau of Public Assistance is currently working on a 
number of projects in this area. It is represented on the Committee on Functional 
Cost Accounting of the National Conference of State Welfare Finance Officers. 
This Committee is engaged in a long-range endeavor to establish a base of func- 
tional cost accounting in public assistance. In 1956 information was obtained 
from the State agencies showing the functional distribution of personne! costs 
reported above. The Bureau is also currently providing consultation to a few 
States who have set up study projects in the cost by function and activity of 
administration in local agencies. 


LIMITATIONS ON APPROPRIATION FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Should Congress, through the appropriations process, provide for grants for 
administration inconsistent with the substantive legislation, the Social Security 
Administration and the Department would be faced with a dilemma. The Social 
Security Act provides 50 percent Federal matching of administrative costs to all 
States, but lacking sufficient funds to carry out the matching mandate, in the 
absence of specific authority, the only way the Department could limit the total 
amount would be to apply a reduced percentage to all States. The State legis- 
latures, unaware until very recently of any prospective change by the Congress, 
have in many instances already made their appropriations (many through 2 
fiscal years) on the assumption that Federal matching funds would be continuing 
on the established 50-50 basis. 

Moreover, limitations on appropriations for future years would create serious 
administrative difficulties for the States and for the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Any limitation must be applied to the actual expenditures of agencies, 
program by program, for which the totals are not known until after the fiscal 
year is ended. Thus, the States would not be able to predict in advance what 
Federal funds would be available, either in amount or as a percentage of total 
administrative costs. State legislatures and budget divisions and local authorities 
would be requested in many instances to make emergency appropriations to 
compensate for unexpected deficits in Federal grants. In some instances State 
and local staff would be dismissed, furloughed, or go unpaid, which action might 
often be attributed to the Federal Government. 

The necessary adjustments from estimated costs to actual expenditures could 
be complicated and time-consuming, requiring more Federal and State staff in 
administrative and fiscal areas. 

Even more serious is the possible effect on the operation and development of 
programs. Determinations of eligibility and the issuances of payments might be 
delayed in some instances because of staff cuts. The action of limiting the 
appropriation might be interpreted by many States to mean the Federal Govern- 
ment was not supporting its own 1956 legislative amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Secretary Folsom, in his testifying on April 3, 1957, before the 
Senate Labor-Health, Education and Welfare Committee on Appropriations 
stated, ‘‘This [limitation proposed by the House] seems unwise when we realize that 
1956 Social Security amendments establish a new arrangement for matching 
expenses of medical care which will create a new administrative burden on the 
States and encourage provision of services to recipients to assist them in overcom- 
ing their public dependency through self-help. * * * It would be false economy 
to hold down administrative expenses which hold the promise of keeping ineligibles 
off the public assistance rolls and assisting others to become self-sufficient.” 


CONCERN OF THE DEPARTMENT AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Department, the Social Security Administration, and the Bureau of Public 
Assistance are all aware of the concern of the Congress and are giving this admin- 
istrative cost subject high priority in their work planning. The Secretary has 
directed the Social Security Administration to carry out ‘“‘a careful analysis of 
the Department’s program for grants-in-aid to the States for administrative costs 
of public assistance’’ and has assigned a member of his staff to work with the 
Social Security Administration. A report of this analysis will be made to the 
Congress. The Department believes, however, that any changes in the present 
matching provisions should be accomplished through substantive legislation and 
through adequate consideration and public hearings by the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee recognized the propriety of this in its Report on the 
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First Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1957, in which it stated, “It is the view 
of the committee that any limitations on the Federal share of administrative costs 


in the operation of public assistance programs should be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance.” 


As we have attempted to point out, the issues presented are complex ones and 
economies in administrative costs do not necessarily mean that the total costs of 
the programs, assistance and administration combined, are reduced. Total costs 
may even be increased. Meanwhile, we would urge that an arbitrary limitation 
not be affected through the appropriation bill. 


Bureau or PuBiic ASSISTANCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; 
AND ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance: For expenses necessary 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance, [$1,748,000] $2,216,000.” 


Funds available for obligation 














1957 appropriation | 1958 estimate | 1958 House 
allowance 
| Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
| tions tions tions 
Appropriation or estimate__.-............- 274 | $1,748, 000 324 $2, 216, 000 | 278 | $1,900,000 
enn CU ons i cnnsadase 274 | 1,748,000 324 | 2,216,000 278 1, 900, 000 


i 


Obligations by activities 





1957 appropriation | 1958 estimate 

















1958 House 
| } allowance 
Description | 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
1. Program policies and standards. ------- 52 $360, 392 69 $511, 758 54 $405, 893 
2. Review State plans and grants, evalu- 
ate State operations. -----_. eh Soin 162 | 1,023, 496 187 1, 267, 859 164 1, 108, 484 
3. Collect and interpret statistics - - ._- 37 217, 549 43 74, 565 37 233, 675 
4. Administration. __... 5 ab toanthedinstnksccctia totais | 23 146, 563 25 161, 818 23 151, 948 
Total obligations.............-- sisi | 274 | 1,748,000 324 | 2,216,000 278 1, 900, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Program policies and standards 


The’ House allowed $405,893 for 54 positions. This is an increase of $45,501 
over 1957 and includes $19,850 for mandatory items; $15,240 for annualization 
of the cost of 8 positions authorized for only part of the fiscal year 1957; and 
$11,225 for 2 additional positions in 1958 (1 professional and 1 clerical) in the 
administrative and fiscal management area. There is a net decrease of $814 for 
other objects of expense for current staff. 

The House denied an increase of $105,865 for 15 positions for carrying out 
additional responsibilities due to the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
and for performing other program activities. This program reduction will 
prevent the Bureau from: 
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(a) Encouraging State agencies to administer their public assistance programs 
so as to assist more individuals than now possible in achieving self-support or 
self-care and in functioning at maximum capacity through their own efforts. For 
a program affecting the lives of over 5 million individuals—and involving Federal, 
State, and local funds of nearly $3 billion—every effort should be made to reduce 

ublic assistance costs when possible by helping recipients achieve self-support. 
Where this is not possible because of age, illness, or other problems, emphasis 
should be placed on achieving self-care and on strengthening family life. These 
objectives were clearly set forth in the 1956 amendments. Lack of staff will 
prevent the Bureau from expanding work in this area. 

Since the public assistance program is the only nationwide welfare program 
providing direct services in every community, it offers the greatest opportunity 
for development of services that affect the lives of the most needy segment of the 
Nation’s population. These include: 

Two and a half million aged recipients—over 65 and with a high incidence 
of chronic illness, loss of family and friends, and general exclusion from 
employment opportunities. Services are needed for this group of aged per- 
sons so they can participate in family and community life, retain self- 
dependence, and live comfortably in their own homes. 

About 2 million needy children—with homes broken by family misfortune— 
are especially in need of services and will provide an opportunity for them to 
have a wholesome childhood and become valuable citizens. 

Another 268,000 persons, many of them heads of families, are permanently 
and totally disabled; nearly half are under 55. 

Approximately 107,000 persons are receiving assistance because they are 
blind; more than half are less than 65 vears of age. 

(b) From increasing work on the subject of standards of assistance. The 
eligibility factor of need is one of the most important factors in the assistance 
program and is common to all four programs. More staff is required to enable 
the Bureau to undertake additional work in such areas as: analyses of information 
on standards of assistance used by the various States; development of materials 
to illustrate various devices and techniques in determination of need that will 
be useful for States; and consultation to States on basic legal, medical and so- 
ciological factors which underlie such eligibility factors as blindness, disability 
and deprivation of support and care. 

(c) From helping States, to the extent desirable for efficient administration, 
in moving forward in providing effective and efficient medical care for public 
assistance recipients. Provision of medical care to public assistance recipients 
is a problem of increasing seriousness for the State agencies. For some recipients 
the provision of medical care is a prerequisite for achieving self-support or self- 
care. The 1956 amendments enable States to broaden their medical care for 
public-assistance recipients by providing a separate formula for matching of 
expenditures for medical care. The new method which becomes effective July 1, 
1957, applies to payments made by States directly to vendors or suppliers of 
medical care and includes insurance premiums for such care or the cost thereof. 
Additional staff is needed to meet requests from States for assistance in the 
organization and development of plans for providing medical services; in the 
furtherance of medical rehabilitation of public assistance recipients through 
cooperative relationships between public assistance, public health and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies; and in relation to the content, scope and methods of 
financing and procedures for claiming Federal participation. It is especially 
important that efficient methods are established for providing medical services 
to assure that funds are expended effectively as the States provide for establishing 
or expanding medical care for public assistance recipients. Recent information 
indicates that 13 State agencies have introduced or enacted basic legislation 
relating to medical care; and 17 other States have proposals in varying stages of 
development. 

(d) From expanding work with State agencies in the administrative and fiscal 
management area to provide a constructive basis for such as: improved organiza- 
tion, streamlined procedures, effective control of administrative costs, and more 
efficient use of staff. Since experience to date shows that the quality of work 
can be improved, and the administration of the public-assistance programs can 
be more efficient with a subsequent saving of staff time and costs for State and 
local agencies, Bureau work with States should be expanded in this area, especially 
by use of the following two methods: 

(1) Consultation on the quality-quantity measurement of the public assistance 
visitor’s job so as to extend the adaptation of the sampling techniques which are 
widely used in private industry (basic document completed in 1956). 
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(2) Conducting organization and methods surveys of State and local agencies 
and making recommendations for simplifying work, streamlining procedures, 
improving organization, ete. 

(e) From expanding work with States to increase the number of adequately 
trained personnel for working in public assistance agencies and to establish long- 
range staff development programs. Adequately trained staff is basic to efficient 
administration and is necessary to enable public welfare agencies to help their 
recipients to become self-sufficient to the full extent of their capacities. The 
significance of staff training in improving administration of public-assistance 
programs and in improving the quality of services to assistance recipients has 
been evident for a number of years—both to the Bureau and to State agencies. 
The additional stimulus of the 1956 amendments has resulted in an increasing 
number of requests from State agencies for consultation and written materials 
in the staff development areas. To assure the most effective use of funds expended 
for improving staff competence—whether it is limited to that under current legis- 
lation or expanded to the new training grants—each State agency should have a 
long-range plan for the achievement of specific program objectives. Without 
additional staff, such work is limited to a “spot” basis rather than a comprehen- 
sive program. Many of the States wish to broaden and extend their goals to 
implement the new training grant legislation; others have requested assistance in 
establishing a plan for staff development based upon objectives they feel can be 
achieved within their particular States. With present staff, Bureau work cannot 
be expanded in this area even though it will result in more efficient and effective 
administration of State public assistance programs. 


Activity 2. Review State plans and grants, evaluate State operations 

The House allowed $108,484 for 164 positions. This is an increase of $84,988 
over 1957 and includes $58,500 for mandatory items; $11,210 for annualization 
of the cost of 7 positions authorized for only part of the fiscal year 1957; and 
$10,525 for 2 additional positions (1 professional and 1 clerical) for handling a 
portion of the increased workload in the plan review and inquiry mail areas. 
There is a net increase of $4,753 for other objects of expense for current staff 

The House denied an increase of $159,375 for 23 positions for carrying out 
additional responsibilities due to the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act and for performing other program activities. This program reduction will 
prevent the Bureau from: 

(a) Taking prompt action on reviewing State plan material to assure compliance 
with Federal requirements. With an increase of 50 percent expected in the volume 
of State plan amendments submitted by State agencies as a result of the 1956 
amendments, the lack of adequate staff will result in unavoidable delays. Under 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 all States will be required as of 
July 1, 1957, to describe in their State plans the services, if any, that the agency 
makes available to applicants and recipients under the four assistance programs. 
Except for the program of old-age assistance, the steps taken to assure maximum 
use of other agencies providing similar or related services will also need to be set 
forth. Plan material will also be submitted by State agencies in relation to the 
new Federal matching provision for medical care, effective July 1, 1957. 

(6) From maintaining the administrative review of State and local operations 
at the present level—which is considered inadequate in relation to Bureau re- 
sponsibilities for keeping informed about State practice. For example, there 
has been and will continue to be very limited staff time for the review of Federal 
requirements—other than eligibility and amount of payment—such as oppor- 
tunity to apply, opportunity for a hearing, and State supervision in locally 
administered programs. There is also need for expanding the scope of the admin- 
istrative review: to include reviews of special problems in individual States; to 
obtain facts on specific subjects in areas needed for policy development work; and 
to assure compliance with the 1956 amendments. The administrative review is 
one of the Bureau’s primary methods for assuring that Federal funds are expended 
in accordance with the requirements of the Social Security Act and in accordance 
with the State’s approved plan. 

(c) From responding promptly and adequately to States’ requests for assistance 
in their day-to-day operations. The regional staff represents the Bureau in this 
aspect of work and provides assistance on: explanation of Federal requirements 
and related recommendations; on administrative methods, program objectives 
and solutions to current problems specifically related to an individual State. 
In recent years, there has been an increasing number of requests from State 
agencies for help in improving their staff development programs and for assistance 
in improving their administrative procedures and controls, including caseload 

91359—57 100 
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management, case recording, organizational structure and supervision of local 
agencies. The 1956 amendments create additional need for work with States in 
the area of services, both welfare and medical. 

(d) From providing adequate leadership in various aspects of public welfare 
administration to integrate public assistance programs and concepts with other 
State operations designed to help needy individuals and their families achieve a 
normal status in the community insofar as possible. 

(e) From making more adequate use of existing materials by: supplementing 
and reinforcing Bureau work with materials being developed by other organiza- 
tions; and by providing for more frequent exchange of State experience so that 
the successful solution of a common problem discovered by one State can be 
adapted by others to their particular situations and needs. 


Activity 3. Collect and interpret statistics 


The House allowed $233,675 for 37 positions. This is an increase of $16,126 
over 1957 and includes $12,900 for mandatory items; $5,600 for annualization of 
the cost of 3 positions authorized for only part of the fiscal year 1957; and a net 
decrease of $2,374 for other objects of expense for current staff. 

The House denied an increase of $40,890 for 6 positions for carrying out addi- 
tional responsibilities due to the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act and 
for performing other program activities. This program reduction will prevent the 
Bureau from— 

(a) Completing the special studies now in process within a reasonable time after 
the data has been collected. In periods when the number of special requests is 
high, work on the development of new studies and on analyses of data collected 
by special studies has to be laid aside temporarily and delays result in the com- 
pletion of such work. There is no leeway in present staffing to permit carrying 
extra work imposed by unanticipated requests without impairing the output of 
planned work. 

(b) From expanding work to obtain information which is urgently needed and 
used both by the Bureau and by State public assistance agencies in formulating 
policies, planning program content, setting standards, justifying appropriation 
ae making legislative studies and guiding administrative action. 

o make a greater contribution toward the attainment of program objectives, 
additional special studies should be undertaken: 

To obtain basic fundamental information about the effect of State policies 
and practices on needy people and other citizens of the State, and the con- 
sequences for national welfare and the administration of the public assistance 
programs; 

To evaluate the operation and effect of certain policies on agency operations 
and on the assistance group; and 

To evaluate the effect and costs of certain aspects of administration. 


Activity 4. Administration 


The House allowed $151,948 for 23 positions. This is an increase of $5,385 
over 1957. There is an increase of $7,950 for mandatory items and a decrease of 
$2,565 for other objects of expense for current staff. The House denied an in- 
crease of $9,870 for 2 positions (1 professional and 1 clerical) for organization and 
management activities. This reduction will prevent the Bureau from placing 
additional staff time in the conducting of operation audits and other organization 
and management studies in selected areas or offices to more effectively carry out 
the Department’s management analysis and appraisal program. 
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Obligations by objects 









































| 
Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate | allowance 
-| <<. 
Total number of permanent positions 274 324 | 278 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 | 5 | 5 
Average number of all employees_ -- 253 | 302 261 
Number of employees at end of year 258 | 315 268 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 513, 400 $1, 819, 000 $1, 561, 400 
Positions other than permanent 20, 000 | 20, 000 20, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base _- ae 5, 400 | 5, 400 
Payment above basic rates 7 2,000 | 2, 000 2. 000 
Other payments for personal services__- 14, 600 | 14, 600 14, 600 
Total personal services 1, 550, 000 | 1, 861, 000 1, 603. 400 
02 Travel. 110, 000 | 136, 000 113, 100 
03 Transportation of things 4,000 | 5, 000 4, 500 
04 Communication services | 18, 400 | 22, 000 18, 660 
05 Rents and utility services | 700 2, 600 700 
06 Printing and reproduction: 
Printing | 10, 100 11, 600 10, 185 
Reproduction__- : 17. 950 18, 500 16, 570 
07 Other contractual services = | 5. 000 6, 200 5, 200 
Services performed by other agencies_.__ | 15, 350 19, 400 18, 240 
08 Supplies and materials. S icbehen tats 7, 000 8, 700 7, 140 
09 Equipment Sailr pin | 8, 000 9, 000 5, 375 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund__- baseeomeeta : é | 114, 000 94, 930 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities _ - 500 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 000 1, 500 1, 500 
Total obligations _ _- 1, 748, 000 2, 216, 000 1, 900, 000 
' 
Summary of changes 
Positions Amount 
| 
1957 actual appropriation a 274 $1, 748, 000 
HUUUO TORI aBeneNn NOMNNNNGUS 2 c- 6. -hac sakura dns cans baancencamen duchies | 324 2, 216, 000 
Net change requested +50 | +468, 000 
1958 estimate | 1958 House allowance 
mean scien et cenit eae ttc 
| 
Positions} Amount | Positions| Amount 
in hea cacniitieiaiil sacieaiies = . ila Sait i 
For mandatory items: 
RID COI OU ka secs kainate 274 $5, 400 74 $5, 400 
Retirement contributions (for base positions) _........_. 274 | 96, 300 274 93, 800 
Annualization costs for additional positions authorized 
for 1957 (offset by net decrease of $1,000 for other 
I OE I niin och hs di 18 | 31,050 | 18 31, 050 
cep anal ininaeeae esa si ipiaieecnesceaneai 
1 Rebel Er abe Melee i SS REL ERLE gj ens 130, 250 
For program items: 
Working with States in accomplishing more efficient and | | 
effective administration of their publie assistance | | 
BUIIIIIINIII.« <--> os cos ntsee:necssiererereataenteioscamreniet marae nannies | 3 18, 730 3 18, 730 
Improving services to public assistance recipients | 
through self-care activities (OAA); strengthening | 
family life (ADC); and self-support and self-care 
activities (AB and APTD)-_-___..___- i en al 10 PO | eer ee epitenteaeahepings 
Assisting States to extend and broaden their medical | 
care programs for public assistance recipients._______- | wt. Wa 
Administering grants to States for training of public | | | 
NIN SUID, 05.0.0... sgdhnn casmnseilacuncbeteiekne 14 TE ocesniebuink ss ictal ieee 
Strenthening Bureau administration and facilitating | | 
NI 6 Soo vise ec Sine nbd es 5 | 23, 461 1 3, 020 
Participation in cooperative research and demonstra- | } 
tion projects related to public assistance programs... -| 1 SOG Recnnscthe+ tecntdiiatannts 
Total chm sO. ising. csccticidissneasenel 50 | 468, 000 4 152, 000 


| 
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Vew positions requested in 1958 





Positions Total 
Grade ————— i 
Number Salary 
Activity 1. Program policies and standards: 
Legislative standards specialist GS8-12_- 1 $7, 570 
Medical assistance standards specialist_ | GS-12. 2 15, 14 
Staff development specialist GS-12. 3 22, 710 
Welfare methods specialist, administrative GS-12... 2 i5, 140 
Welfare methods specialist, fiscal. GS-12_. 1 7, 570 
Welfare service specialist ia GS-12_. 2 5, 140 
Clerk-stenographer-. GS-4 6 $3, 415 17, 07 
Clerk (typing) - | GS-4 1 : 3, 415 
Total, activity 1... : 17 103, 760 
Activity 2. Review State plans and grants, evaluate 
State operations: | 
Administrative review specialist_....._. ..| GS-12. l 7, 570 
Fiscal accountant - GS-12 1 7, 570 
Information specialist - GS-12... I 7, 570 
Public assistance technician GS-12 5 | 7, 570 7, 850 
Public welfare adviser -- GS-12... j 7, 570 68, 130 
Correspondence clerk GS-5_. 2 670 7,349 
Clerk-stenographer Gs+4 | 4 3, 415 3, 660 
File clerk._..- GS-4... 2 415 33H 
j aa 
Total, activity Bcc 25 156, 52 
Activity 3. Collect and interpret statistics: | 
Research analyst GS-12 4 | (@$7, 570) 30, 286 
Statistical clerk... GS-5 ; l 5 
Do - . Gs-4 1 3,41 
Total, activity 3 5 | 6 7 
Activity 4. Administration: | 
Organization and methods examiner GS-12 1 
Clerk-stenographer Gs-4 l S ALA 
Total, activity 4 2 (0. US 
Total new positions in 1958__- ny 50 | 308, 634 


STATEMENT BY DrrecToR, BuREAU oF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCI 


This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget estimate and indicates 
the effect of the House action on proposed program plans and objectives 


BASIS FOR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the administration of Federal 
grants to States for four categories of needy people—the aged, the dependent 
children, the blind, and the permanently and totally disabled. These public- 
assistance programs involve over $1 billion in Federal funds and affeet over 5 
million needy individuals in 53 jurisdictions. The Bureau also has responsibility 
for participating in studying and making recommendations as to the most effectiv: 
methods of providing economic security to needy people. 


Effect of 1956 amendments 


Program responsibilities of the Bureau were very substantially increased by the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security Act which provide for significant changes 
in the public-assistance programs. These include administering new Federsl 
grants to States for training publie welfare personnel for public-assistanee pri 
grams, which were authorized for a period of 5 years, effective as of July 1, 1957 
The 1956 amendments also increased the Federal share in assistance payments 
for all programs, except for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The amendments 
increased the appropriations ceiling on the amount of Federal funds for each of 
the latter jurisdictions. 

The 1956 amendments made provision to enable the States to extend and 
broaden medical care for public assistance recipients by providing for a separate 
formula for matching of expenditures for medical care. The amendments also 
made explicit that, in addition to financial assistance, the purpose of the publie- 
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assistance grants is also to encourage States to furnish appropriate public welfare 
services to help assistance recipients toward independent living. The coverage 
in the aid to dependent children program will be broadened as of July 1, 1957, 
through including additional relatives with whom the child may live and receive 
assistance and by the deletion of the requirement of school attendance for children 
over 16. 

These amendments will have a continuing impact on the Bureau’s work. It 
should be noted that the 274 positions provided by the appropriation for 1957 is 
the same number as authorized for fiscal year 1950, the year prior to enactment of 
the 1950 amendments, which added a program for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and made numerous changes in programs for the aged, the blind 
and dependent children. The accumulation of the additional responsibilities from 
the 1950 amendments, coupled with those added by the 1956 amendments, makes 
it essential for the Bureau’s staffing to be increased if the public assistance pro- 
grams are to be administered effectively. 

Re que st for 1958 

The appropriation request of $2,216,000 and 324 positions represents an increase 
of $468,000 and 50 positions over the 1957 appropriation. The increase of 
$468,000 requested for 1958 includes: $130,000 for the positions authorized for 
1957, such as costs for retirement and excess days pay; and $338,000 for an increase 
of 50 positions. 

Emphasis for 1958 


The basic responsibility of the Bureau of Public Assistance is to assist the 
States in the development and maintenance of sound and efficient public-assistance 
programs. This involves assurance that State public-assistance programs re- 
ceiving Federal grants are administered in accordance with the provisions and 
intent of the Social Security Act; assisting States in the application of Federal 
requirements and working with them toward improving their programs; securing 
information on a nationwide basis about program operations; and cooperating 
with national, public and voluntary agencies and other organizations in planning 
for the development of welfare services of common interest. 

Within this framework, during 1958 particular emphasis will be given to the 
services directed to strengthening and helping needy families and individuals to 
attain their maximum economic and personal independence; to medical care for 
public assistance recipients; and to the most effective use of funds under the newly 
iuthorized training grants for public welfare personnel. 


Welfare services for needu recipre nts 


The need for help beyond financial assistance for public assistance recipients was 
recognized by the Congress when the statements of purpose in the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act were amended in 1956. The amendments specify 
that, in addition to enabling States to give financial assistance to needy people, 
that the purpose of the legislation is also encouraging States to furnish appropriate 
services to help recipients to independent living. The amendments emphasize 
that the goal of the program for aid to dependent children is to help maintain and 
strengthen family life and to help keep children in their own homes. The program 
objectives for the blind and disabled are directed toward assisting individuals to 
achive self-support or self-care. In the program of the aged, services are to be 
directed toward achieving self-care. 

Since the publie assistance program is the only nationwide welfare program 
providing direet services in every community, it offers the greatest opportunity 
for development of services that affect the lives of the most needy segment of the 
Nation’s population. These include: 

Two and a half million aged recipients—over 65 and with a high incidence of 
chronic illness, loss of family and friends, and general exclusion from employment 
opportunities. Services are needed for this group of aged persons so they can 
participate in family and community life, retain self-dependence, and live com- 
fortably in their own homes. 

About 2 million needy children, with homes broken by family misfortune, are 
especially in need of services that will provide an opportunity for them to have a 
wholesome childhood and become valuable citizens. 

Interpretative materials, standards and consultation are needed on methods for: 
assessing potentialities for self-support or self-care; utilizing essential community 
resources; and alleviating problems that threaten family life, such as lack of 
parental care and support, family conflicts and broken homes; and on safeguarding 
the future of childrer, It is important for the Bureau to consult with other na- 
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tional public and voluntary agencies and to make maximum use of their resources 
in helping persons and families to attain maximum economic independence and 
social usefulness. 

An increase in staff is required to enable the Bureau to place more emphasis in 
working with State agencies in developing services designed to strengthen individ- 
ual and family life through self-care and self-support. 


Training of public welfare staff 


Congress, in enacting legislation to provide for grants to States for training of 
personnel for work in public assistance programs, recognized that better qualified 
staff was necessary to enable public welfare agencies to help their recipients to 
become self-sufficient to the full extent of their capacities. This legislation is on 
the need for properly trained staff to help restore assistance recipients to self- 
support and self-care and to offer services to strengthen family life. To accom- 
plish this involves finding ways to help rebuild lives that have been disrupted by 
illness, disability, or broken family ties. The extent to which public welfare 
agencies can provide the help needed will depend largely on the extent to which 
they have qualified social work staff. 

The additional stimulus of the 1956 amendments has resulted in an increasing 
number of requests from State agencies for consultation and written materials in 
the staff development areas. With limited Bureau staff, priority must be given 
each year in defined areas rather than to the total area of staff development. 
Thus, there are unmet needs in many areas, such as information on group teaching 
methods and on improvement of supervisory skills. These are important if staff 
are able to provide, as adequately as possible, services geared to strengthening 
family life and to providing help for public assistance recipients in obtaining the 
maximum of self-support and self-care. 

Furthermore, to assure the most effective use of funds expended for improving 
staff competence, each State agency should have a long-range plan for the achieve- 
ment of specific program objectives for its needy recipients. To achieve such 
objectives, once they have been identified by the State agency, requires a thorough 
evaluation of abilities and skills of presently employed staff as well as the estab- 
lishment of goals that can be obtained either by additional training of presently 
employed staff or by assuring that new employees have the desired skills and 
abilities needed. 

An adequate staff development program for each State is essential for making 
the most effective use of available staff which provides a sound basis for assuring 
proper and efficient administration of State public assistance programs. How- 
ever, with the limited Bureau staff in this area, this significant work has had to 
be undertaken on a “‘spot’’ basis rather than as a comprehensive program. During 
the past 5 years, consultation has been provided to most States in solving an 
immediate urgent problem and work has been initiated with 10 States in setting 
up a long-term comprehensive program on a continuing basis. With authorization 
for training grants for improving the adequacy of public assistance personnel 
especially those for self-support and self-care, many of the States wish to broaden 
and extend their goals to implement this legislation; others have requested as- 
sistance in establishing a plan for staff development based upon objectives they 
feel can be achieved within their particular State. Additional staff in 1958 is 
needed so that requests from State agencies for consultation on their planning 
for improving the competency of staff can be met. 


Improving medical care for public assistance recipients 

The 1956 amendment providing for separate matching of expenditures for 
medical care in behalf of assistance recipients will help States to move forward in 
providing more effective and adequate medical services. The need for medical 
care for public assistance recipients is a problem of increasing seriousness for the 
State agencies. Additional staff are needed by the Bureau to meet requests from 
States for assistance in the organization and development of plans for providing 
medical services; in the furtherance of medical rehabilitation of public assistance 
recipients through cooperative relationships between public assistance, public 
health and vocational rehabilitation agencies; and in relation to the content, 
scope and methods of financing and procedures for claiming Federal participation. 
Since staff and travel funds are not sufficient to meet all requests, only those of 
highest priority can be met with others being deferred pending additional funds. 

State agencies also need written materials on special problems, such as the use 
of medical consultants and medical social workers; the use of medical information 
in casework; the relation of the assistance program to other available medical 
services. It is also important to maintain close working relations with certain 
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national health agencies. Because of the incidence among public assistance 
recipients of such conditions as tuberculosis, mental illness, mental retardation, 
and heart condition, the Bureau should keep in touch with the voluntary agencies 
in these fields in order to be aware of their developments and resources, and to 
relate this to assistance programs. 

Recent information indicates that 13 State agencies have introduced or enacted 
basic legislation relating to medical care; and 17 other States have proposals in 
varying stages of development. Of these, 15 States—with very limited or no 
provision for medical care—are making plans for initiating payments for some 
type of medical care as of July 1, 1957—the effective date of this amendment. 


Advancing efficient administration 


In addition to the work in special areas discussed above, Bureau and State 
agency staff work together in many activities for advancing more efficient and 
effective administration through consultation on request to the States, through 
review of State and local administration and through special studies of various 
aspects of the program. 

Surveys are also made to provide a basis for improving organization, stream- 
lining procedures and using staff and administrative expenditures more efficiently. 
Bureau work with States has, in some instances, resulted in subsequent saving of 
cost and staff time for State and local agencies; however, with present Bureau staff, 
such work is limited to the most immediate and urgent problems of individual 
States. Continuing work is also being done on the analysis of administrative 
costs of public assistance, including the costs of certain broad functions in State 
and local agencies. 

The Bureau conducts a continuing administrative review of State and loeal 
operations to determine that, in actual operation, there is conformity with the 
Social Security Act. For fiscal year 1957, plans provide for administrative review 
activities in 27 of the 57 State agencies. Also, during the current year, the Bureau 
is testing in selected States, new or modified methods of administrative review. 
During 1958, as in 1957, the administrative review will include: a statewide sample 
of cases reviewed for eligibility and amount of payment; and a review of other 
requirements of the Social Security Act; e. g., opportunity to apply, opportunity 
for a hearing, and State supervision in locally administered programs. Other 
reviews will be directed at individual State problems, and one or more subjects 
will be selected for special study to supply facts needed for policy development 
work. The scope of the administrative review in 1958 will need to be expanded to 
cover new provisions in the 1956 amendments. 

Developmental work is continuing on the application of principles of statistical 
quality-quantity control in public assistance administration. For 1958, the 
Bureau proposes to expand consultation on the quality-quantity measurement of 
the public assistance visitor’s job so as to extend the adaptation of these tech- 
niques which are widely used in industry. Such consultation will improve the 
quality of work and the efficiency of administration in the public-assistance 
programs. 

Special studies are undertaken, cooperatively with the State agencies to obtain 
basic fundamental information about the effect of State policies and practices on 
needy people and other citizens of the State, and the consequences for national 
welfare and the administration of the public assistance programs; to evaluate the 
effect of certain policies on agency operations and on the assistance group; and to 
evaluate the effect and costs of certain aspects of administration. Lllustrative of 
the work needed for 1958 is a study to determine the nature and extent of medical 
care in relation to need and amount of assistance received by old-age-assistance 
recipients; a studv of housing needs of old-age-assistance recipients; a study of 
mentally retarded children receiving aid to dependent children; and a study of 
the requirements, incomes, and resources of aid-to-dependent-children families 
in relation to family composition, living arrangements, and social characteristics. 

In view of the above and other responsibilities of the Bureau which are dis- 
cussed in the justification statement, the Bureau of Public Assistance is requesting 
an appropriation of $2,216,000 and a staff of 324, including 187 professional and 
137 clerical positions. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION AND APPEAL FOR RESTORATION OF $100,000 


The House allowance of $1,900,000 provides an increase of $152,000 over the 
appropriation for 1957. About $98,000 is required for civil service retirement 
costs and excess day’s pay and $32,000 is needed to carry into 1958 the additional 
positions authorized by the Congress for 1957. This leaves a balance of about 
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$22,000 for 4 additional positions. Without an increase in staff commensurate 
with the additional responsibilities and ever-increasing workload, the Bureau will 
be faced with serious problems in administering the four Federal-State public 
assistance programs. As at present, considerable Bureau staff time will be re- 
quired for Bureau responsibilities under the Social Security Act that are not 
within its control. As an illustration, it is expected that the volume of State 
plan amendments requiring review for compliance with Federal requirements will 
be increased by 50 percent. A large portion of Bureau staff time will also be 
required for other Bureau activities such as processing grants to States, responding 
to emergency State situations, for example, those relating to conformity with the 
act, answering inquiry letters from the public, maintaining fiscal records and 
performing other administrative activities. 

New legislation always results in an increase in the volume of requests from 
State agencies for interpreting the requirements of the Social Security Act with 
respect to their specific State situations. There are many other activities beyond 
our control in which the workload has inereased substantially. With an increase 
in the volume of uncontrollable work, and no increase in staff, the only alternative 
will be to drastically curtail those program activities which are subject to control. 
One of these activities is the administrative review of State and local operations 
which is one of the primary methods for assuring that Federal funds are expended 
in accordance with the requirements of the Social Security Act and in accordance 
with the State’s approved plan. The importance of having effective and efficient 
administration of State public assistance programs is recognized by the Bureau 
and the detailed justification outlines several areas in which additional staff are 
needed in order to carry out a constructive program with the States to achieve 
efficient administration. 

Furthermore, additional staff are needed to enable the Bureau to work with 
the State agencies in implementing the 1956 amendments. Very limited staff 
time will be available for providing services to States as they request assistance 
in placing into operation their plans for increasing services for self-support and 
self-care for public-assistance recipients. Since the public-assistance program is 
the only nationwide welfare program providing direct services in every com- 
munity, it offers the greatest opportunity for development of services that affect 
the lives of the most needy segment of the Nation’s population. Likewise, the 
Bureau will not be able to provide adequate help to State agencies as they imple- 
ment the 1956 amendment providing for medical care for public-assistance recipi- 
ents. It is especially important that efficient methods are established for provid- 
ing medical services to assure that funds are expended effectively as the States 
provide for establishing or expanding medical care for public-assistance recipients. 

The opening statement for training grants for public-welfare personnel indicates 
why the $2,500,000 requested in the budget should be restored. The legislation 
in the 1956 amendments to provide for grants to States for training of personnel 
for work in public-assistance programs recognizes that better qualified staff are 
necessary to enable public-welfare agencies to help their recipients to become self- 
sufficient to the full extent of their capacities. The additional stimulus of the 
1956 amendments has resulted in an increasing number of requests from State 
agencies for consultation and written materials. There are unmet needs in many 
areas, such as information on basic knowledges needed for social casework serv- 
ices, on group teaching methods, and on improvement of supervisory skills. Also, 
additional Bureau staff are needed for processing training grants to States; for 
assuring that Federal funds are expended in accordance with the intent of the 
1956 amendments; and for new studies and reports to obtain statistical and other 
data needed for program administration. 

To obtain positive results Bureau help is especially important in the initial 
implementation by the States of new Federal laws. Errors in the early stages 
can often lead to later exceptions which, in addition to being costly and time 
consuming, adversely affect Federal-State relations. 

The work planned for 1958 is important for a program involving over $14 billion 
in Federal funds and providing assistance to over 5 million needy recipients. 
Therefore, a minimum restoration of $100,000 is requested to provide about 15 
additional positions for carrying out some of the most urgent responsibilities 
under the Social Security Act. 
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HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hiuu. I believe your next item is “Salaries and expenses,”’ 
Mr. Roney. 

Mr. Roney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Again, we have filed for the 
record a detailed statement indicating the additional work of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance to date and the work that is anticipated 
as a result of the amendments of 1956. 

Senator Hinty. Let me ask this question: The House made a reduc- 
tion of $316,000 in the budget estimate. Was that reduction made 
by the committee, or was it made on the floor of the House; do you 
recall? 

My. Wynkoop. $216,000, sir, was made by the committee and then 
an additional $100,000 was cut on the fioor of the House. 

Senator Hitu. Then there was a total cut of how much? 

Mr. Wynkoop. $316,000. 

Senator Hitt. The committee reduced it $216,000 and then another 
$100,000 reduction was made on the fioor of the House; is that right? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. All right; you may proceed now, Mr. Roney. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Ronry. We requested an appropriation of $2,216,000 for a 
staff of 324 positions, to carry the responsibilities for administration of 
Federal grants to States for the 4 ¢ ategories of nee ay people the aged 
dependent children, the blind and the permanently and totally dlis- 
abled. This request provides for an increase of 50 positions, primari!y 
for additional program responsibilities resulting from the 1956 amend- 
ments. 

These amendments made provision to enable States to broaden 
their medical care for public assistance recipients. They also stated 
that the purpose of public assistance is to enable States to furnish 
appropriate public welfare services, as well as financial aid, in order to 
help recipients toward independent living, and authorized training 
grants to increase the number of adequately trained public welfare 
staff, particularly for providing self-support and self-care services to 
public assistance recipients. 

I recognize that this request represents a substantial oo when 
compared with positions under the appropriation for fiscal year 1957. 
I should like to mention, however, that the 274 positions read for 
1957 is the same number as authorized for fiscat vear 1950—the vear 
prior to enactment of the 1950 amendments which added the program 
of aid to the permanently and totaliv disabled and made numerous 
changes in the other programs. 

Senator Hiti. Do you mean by that that when we passed the 1950 
amendments, that no additional personnel were added? 

Mr. Roney. That is right. 

Mr. TrRUELSON. It was not a proportionate increase, Mr. Chair- 
man. There were 14 positions that were approved as an increase in 
staff. But it was not a proportionate increase in terms of additional 
responsibilities. The workload of the Bureau increased at least 30 
percent as a result of the 1950 amendments. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed, Mr. Roney. 
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PRESSURES OF INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roney. Our Bureau workload is not, of course, subject to 
unit work measurement like the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, for example. But 1 would just like to assure vou, Mr. 
Chairman and Senator Thye, that the pressures of increased work- 
load are just as real and urgent in the face of reviewing new plans, 
providing consultation to the States, and so forth. The 1950 amend- 
ments alone increased the continuing workload of the Bureau by 
about 30 percent, as Mr. Truelson just mentioned. Thus, the 
Bureau has been faced over a period of vears with an increased work- 
load, with no corresponding increase in staff. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION AND APPEAL FOR RESTORATION OF 
$100,000 

The House allowance of $1,900,000 provides an increase of $152,000 
over the appropriation for 1957. About $98,000 is required for civil 
service retirement costs and excess day’s pay, and $32,000 is needed 
to carry into 1958 the additional positions authorized by the Congress 
for 1957. This leaves a balance of about $22,000 for 4 additional 
positions. 

Without an increase in staff commensurate with the additional re- 
sponsibilities and ever-increasing workload, we will be faced with 
serious problems in administering the four Federal-State public as- 
sistance programs. 


EXAMPLES OF INCREASED WORKLOAD 


1 would like to cite two illustrations of increased workload. First, 
the volume of State plan amendments requiring review for compliance 
with Federal requirements is expected to increase by 50 percent as a 
result of the 1956 amendments which are the medical care, self-sup- 
port, self-care, and so forth. Secondly, new legislation always 
results in an increase in the volume of requests from State agencies for 
interpreting the requirements of the Social Security Act with respect 
to their specific State situations. 

There are many other activities beyond our control in which the 
workload has increased substantially. With an increase in the volume 
of uncontrollable work, and no increase in staff, our only alternative 
will be to drastically curtail those program activities which we can 
control. 

Senator Taye. May | interrupt here, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hint. Yes. 

Senator THyr. Are you going to go into an explanation of what 
those programs are, Mr. Roney, as to how you could effect less need of 
administrative function there? Will your statement cover that? 

Mr. Ronny. Are you referring to the detailed statement, Senator? 

Senator Ture. | mean as you would proceed further in reading 
this statement. Your next sentence begins with: 

One of these activities is the administrative review of State and local operations, 
which is one of our primary methods 


and so forth. 
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| was wondering whether or not this statement would go on and 
explain it. If not, I was going to ask you what it is that will suffer, 
what parts of the program will ‘suffer if you do not have the personnel. 

That was the purpose of my interruption to ask the question. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


Mr. Roney. As | mentioned here, one of the activities is the 
administrative review. Would you like a little further outlining of 
that? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; I think it would be well to have it. 

I do not feel that I understand all that would be involved here if 
these funds are denied you. That is why I am asking for a little 
information on it. 

Mr. Roney. I think | would like to put it this way: In broad 
terms, our responsibilities in relation to carrying out our part of the 
Social Security Act—and with the new amendments going into effect, 
such as the medical care and so forth—are, first, the setting up of 
policies in relation to each of these and interpreting them to the 
States so that the States know on what basis they can claim Federal 
funds. 

Then the State submits a plan and we must review that plan to 
see that it is in conformity with the act. 

The States want that assurance because that is the basis on which 
they measure their State money that is necessary and the amount of 
Federal funds they will get. 

After the plan goes into operation, we have a responsibility to see 
that the Federal funds expended are spent according to the way the 
Federal law provides and according to the way the State has stated in 
its plan. And here is where the administrative review comes into 
the picture. 

We make a periodic review of State operations—it is done in coop- 
eration with the States—-to determine whether, for instance, persons 
who are taken onto the rolls are eligible, under the Federal and State 
laws. Now, this is one of the areas which has been a very useful tool, 
both m protecting and assuring the Federal Government of proper 
expenditures. It is also useful to the States, because they are as 
interested in the administration of the programs as we are. 

If we have to cut our statewide case review so that we can only do 
it, let us say, every 5 or 6 vears instead of every 4 years, or if we have 
to extend it, it becomes increasingly dangerous for the assurance of 
our role of accountability for expenditure of Federal funds. 


PREVALENCE OF ERRORS 


Senator THye. How often have you found errors? 

Mr. Roney. Usually we find some errors each time we review. We 
have been reviewing about on a 4-year cycle. 

Senator THyr. Do you mean that the administrator that is out there 
on the State level has disregarded the law? 

Mr. Roney. No. Usually that is not the situation, Senator. 

What we find most often is that they have failed to put sufficient 
information in a particular record to justify the particular expenditure. 

Senator Tuyr. Who would it be that would fail to place sufficient 
information into the record? 
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Mr. Roney. Usually a caseworker, in noting the facts. 

I should like to add, though, that we point that out in our adminis- 
trative review report. Then the State fia an opportunity, before an 
exception is taken, to determine, in that situation, whether additional 
information was in fact available but not recorded. And in a good 
many instances that is the case. 

Now, the States, as I say, are as interested in finding out the extent 
to which there are shortcomings, as we are. Ordinarily it does not 
mean many ineligible people. In fact, it has been really tremendous, 
the job the States have done in determining eligibility. 

Senator Ture. That is what led me to ask the question. It was 
because in the State offices, if the proper type of personnel, supervisory 
people, were put on the job in the instance, that might help con- 
siderably. 

Of course, they are all subject to civil service; that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, it would not be exactly a happenstance 
that a person would be in that job, would it? 

Mr. Roney. It would not. 

Senator Tuyr. His qualifications would have to be proved before 
he would get there. 

Mr. Roney. Yes. 

Senator Tuyn. After he gets there, it is reasonable to believe that 
his understanding of the job will expand. Therefore it would be more 
of an accident that a person would fail in his administrative responsi- 
bilities there. 

The things that you discover, are they accidents, or would it be a 
case of willful negligence? Have you ever found any willful intent 
there? 

Mr. Roney. I do not think we have ever found, to my knowledge, 
willful intent. 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


Senator Toyz. What I am getting at ts that we are constantly 
checking on ourselves. We put a person into a job after giving him 
a civil-service examination to make certain that he is qualified for the 
job. We put him in there, and we then have to overburden ourselves 
again with Federal supervision and inspection. 

I can visualize what an enormous job it is to go in there when you 
take this record for these many years, for 3 or more years, what an 
enormous volume of material has to be examined when you try to 
determine whether or not they did wrong, or whether or not they 
failed in providing all the information. 

You said, did you not, that it would be mostly a question of the 
file not containing e ‘nough information for you to justify or to approve 
the justification? Is that what you find? 

Mr. Roney. We find a number of things. In some instances it 
may be that the information was not recorded to justify the eligibility 
determination. Now, that may be due not necessarily to the worker’s 
inadequacy but to carrying an extremely large caseload. And the 
State itself is interested in finding that out. 

Another thing that may have happened is that the State may have 
put into effect a policy which was insufficiently clear and is not being 
understood in a uniform way. And this administrative review 
process helps them spot those weaknesses. 
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STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Toyz. Let me just put this into rather a simple question. 

It would seem to me, in those instances, that the State has a financial 
obligation and a responsibility as well as the Federal Government, 
because of the State’s participation. 

Mr. Roney. That is right. 

And we do it jointly, ‘ Senator. 

Senator Taye. Then you have the civil service, which establishes 
the qualifications of the person who is administering the job. 


Mr. Roney. Yes. 
NEED FOR EXCESSIVE SUPERVISION 


Senator Tuy. For the life of me, I cannot see that it should be 
necessary to have a check upon a check, supervision on top of super- 

vision, and have too much of it. We are already becoming such an 
enormous governmental body and we just have a network of Federal 
employees “checking on other employees in a Federal-State status. 
I am wondering where we are headed. 

That is the simple eomalied Where are we headed? 

Can we not simplify our supervision of our operations so that the 
situation would be more on the basis of trying to find a willful violator 

rather than to check to see whether some ‘body dotted the ‘i’ properly 
or crossed the ‘‘t’’ properly. 

Mr. Roney. The goes to more than that, I think, Senator. 

Federal and State funds are spent in accordance with the plan that 
the State has outlined. So that there is a matter of accountability, 
so to speak, our accountability, to the effect that Federal funds are 
being spent in accordance with the act, and the States are interested 
in their State funds. 

Senator Tuy. Have these supervisors effected economy? 

Mr. Roney. I believe the program has effected economy. 

Senator Tuyr. How? 

Mr. Roney. Well, from the standpoint of enabling the States and 
us to assure ourselves. We can say to the Congress, for example, that 
funds are being spent for eligible people. It also enables the workers 
and the supervisors and the State administration to check on their 
program to assure themselves that the program is being administered 
in as good a way as possible. 

I should like to add a couple of other remarks that have occurred to 
me. 


SAMPLING BASIS OF INVESTIGATION 


One is that we do not investigate every case. We do it on a 
sampling basis with the States, so that to that degree we have stream- 
lined as much as possible. 

The other remark I would like to make is that this matter of account- 
ability is a rather difficult one, from our point of view, to know how 
much to do of it to satisfy the Federal needs or how much to do in the 
other direction. 

A few years ago we were encouraged, so to speak, by the Congress 
to do more in the administrative review than we had been doing up 
to that time; with some feeling that there were ineligible people. We 
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believe we have hit a fairly good compromise on it and would think 
it bad to reduce it much more than we have. 

Mr. Scuorrtanb. Senator, I might add just 1 or 2 remarks, as a 
former recipient of the administrative review as a State administrator. 

I think it would be unfortunate to get the impression that there is 
much breathing down a State’s neck. When you are talking about 
$1,700 million of Federal funds and a review in States (that spend 
an individual State—$50 million or $100 million or $300 million) every 
4 years that you look over their operations, it really is not a very 
extensive review. 

What happens is this: We sometimes accept the State’s fiscal audits 
for our ordinary fiscal review when they are comprehensive. But 
when a State comes in and presents us with a very extensive plan, 
relative responsibility, and lien laws and extensive State legislation, 
then that is the basis upon which they are going to collect Federal 
funds. Periodically we have to take a look at this and ascertain 
whether or not we are sending out to the States Federal funds in 
accordance with the agreement that the State and Federal Govern- 
ment have entered into. 

Now, I can give you 1 or 2 examples in my own experience. 


SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


In my own State of California I thought we had a very efficient 
operation. However. the review did point out certain things where 
we could improve our operation. It might be that our referrals to 
the district attorneys in nonsupport cases really were ineffective, 
they really were not resulting in anything. 

This is just calling to the State’s attention, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that they should jack up the district attorneys. 

Senator Tuyr. May | interrupt at that point in order to try to 
make certain that I understand now. 

They come out there and they pull out a certain percentage of these 
files and they look at them, and they may find one where vou had 
made a referral to the district attorney and the district attorney had 
taken no action. Is that the way it would be? 

Mr. Scuorr.tanpb. Yes. They probably might not get excited 
about one, but only when they find plenty cases referred and no 
action in any case. 


SUGGESTED SIMPLE PROCEDURE 


Senator Toye. Would it not be simpler if that Administrator had 
just simply written to the Department of Justice and told them that 
he had referred so many cases to the district attorney, giving him the 
history and the date, and telling him that no action was taken? 

That would possibly be a more simple procedure and there would 
be less travel expense involved and less additional supervision involved 
if the administrator would do that. Then the Department of Justice 
could simply say to the district attorney, ‘“You are negligent. This 
is the complaint we get relative to your office. What is the answer?” 

I am quite sure that the district attorney would have answered the 
Justice Department very readily. 

I know I have made recommendations for appointments to the office 
of the district attorney. If I ever got such a complaint I would call 
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up the man and say, “Listen, you are letting me down; you had better 
get on the ball here and take care of this complaint, or else.’”” The 
“or else’’ meant that at the end of his term there might be another 
recommendation going in. 

I think that is what we could accomplish without getting Mr. John 
Doe traveling a couple of thousand miles from a certain point to make 
an observation of what had been done out in that office when a little 
3-cent stamp—or a franked letter, in your case—could have sent the 
same complaint to the Department of Justice. 

I am trying to run this question down because it just staggers me. 
I have sat on the Appropriations Committee for quite a few years 
and I see myself voting year after year more money to put more 
people to looking down ‘somebody else’s neck, so to speak. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. You see, Senator, take a State into which maybe 
we put $100 million of Federal money it is perfectly true that some- 
body in that State ought to do something about referrals to the State 
district attorneys. 

The question is, however: Do we just ignore the thing federally 
and just put $100 million a year into that State and say we hope 
they will operate efficiently? Or do we occasionally, every 3 or 4 
years, just look briefly into their operations? 

And these are brief reviews because we have some 65,000 or 70,000 
persons employed in the State program, and we only have a handful 
of people at the Federal level who are involved in this operation. 

The question is: Should we not every 3 or 4 or 5 vears just take a 
look at what is happening in these States? 


GAO AUDITS 


Senator THyrE. May I ask you another question: Does the Comp- 
troller General ever review this? He does, does he not? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No, sir. He has never, to our knowledge, made 
an actual audit at the State level. He does review our procedures 
and our standards to assure that we are in turn evaluating the oper- 
ations at the State level. 

Miss Goopwin (Kathryn D. Goodwin, Deputy Director, Bureau of 
Public Assistance). This is not the audit area, anyway, that the 
Comptroller General ordinarily looks into. 

Mr. Truetson. I might say that of the 253 man-years in the 
Bureau, there is only an equivalent of 18 devoted to administrative 
review. This area has been cut like other functions over the years. 
Prior to the 1950 amendments we did have more people engaged in 
the administrative review activity, but it has been reduced. 

To give you some idea of the reduction, let me tell you that at one 
time we had nearly twice this manpower devoted to the administra- 
tive review. But as a result of having to devote time to the carrying 
out of the 1950 amendments, this staff has been reduced just like other 
areas. 

So that there are only 18 man-years out of the total of 253 devoted 
entirely to the administrative review. This is small in comparison 
to the total. 

Mr. Scuorr.anp. I might say also, Senator, that the usual criticism 
which we get from congressional committees is that we are letting 
the States run wild and that we ought to do something about it. 
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That was the criticism of the House. 

We are caught between the problem of doing too much and the 
problem of not doing enough. We tried in our budget request to 
draw the middle ground. 

Senator Ture. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Do you gentlemen have anything further on this? 

Mr. Truexson. I might also add that in the request for 50 addi- 
tional positions there are none for administrative review. The posi- 
tions are for carrying out the additional workload concerned with the 
1956 amendments. 

Senator Toye. Some of those positions were going to the full review, 
I understand, and that is what led me to ask the question. 

Mr. Truetson. What we propose doing is this: If we do not get 
sufficient staff to carry out the additional workload concerned with 
the amendments, what we will do is to reduce the administrative 
review. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you intend to reduce it in order to be able to 
assign the personnel in other fields that are more vital, in your opinion? 

Mr. Truetson. That is right. 

It is way down now, so low, 18 man-years. 

Senator Tuyr. The question is: Would there be wisdom in that? 

Mr. Roney. It is a very difficult situation which confronts us with 
new amendments having to be implemented, for example, the medical 
care amendments. We have to accept the plans as submitted from 
the States and act on them. 

It is that kind of situation that we are caught in, so to speak. 

Senator Toye. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Hu. All right, Mr. Roney, do you have anything further? 


IMPORTANCE OF EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roney. I would like to assure the committee that we in the 
Bureau also recognize the importance of having effective and efficient 
administration of the State public assistance programs. The admin- 
istrative review we have been discussing is one method of assuring 
efficient administration. 

Our detailed justification outlines several areas in which additional 
staff are needed if we are to carry out a constructive program with the 
States to achieve efficient administration. 

Furthermore additional staff are needed to enable the Bureau to 
work with the State agencies in implementing the 1956 amendments. 

From experience, I can assure the committee that in order to obtain 
positive results, the Bureau help is especially important in the initial 
implementation by the States of new Federal laws. Errors in the 
early stages can often lead to later exceptions, which in addition to 
being costly and time consuming, adversely affect Federal-State 
relations. 

I believe the work plan for 1958 is important for a program involv- 
ing over $1.5 billion in Federal funds and providing assistance to over 
5 million needy recipients. 
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RESTORATION REQUEST 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are requesting restoration of a mini- 
mum of $100,000, which will provide about 15 additional positions 
for carrying out some of our most urgent responsibilities under the 
Social Security Act. 

Senator Hiiu. You are asking for restoration of $100,000 out of 
the original $316,000; is that right? 

Mr. Roney. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. Do you have any further questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Toye. No; | have none. 

Senator Hitut. Was there anything you wanted to add, Mr. 
Schottland? 

Mr. Scnuorrianb. No. 

Senator Hitu. Do you have any other matter now, Mr. Schottland, 
at this point? 

Mr. ScuorrLtannD. We have two others. 

Senator Hitu. I understand you have the Children’s Bureau and 
the cooperative research item. 

Mr. Scuorriann. That is correct. 

Senator Hrity. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock, at which 
time we will proceed with the remainder of the items. 

(Whereupon, at 12:28 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 Pp. M. (Monpbay, May 13, 1957) 
CHILDREN’s BuREAU 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. ELIZABETH H. ROSS, ACTING CHIEF, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU; ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR J. LESSER, 
M. D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau: For necessary expenses in carrying 
out the Act of April 9, 1912, as amended (42 U. 8. C., ch. 6), and title V of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 7, subeh. V), including purchase 
of reports and material for the publications of the Children’s Bureau and of 
reprints for distribution, [$1,822,000] $2,154,000: Provided, That no part of any 
appropriation contained in this title shall be used to promulgate or carry out 
any instructions, order, or regulation relating to the care of obstetrical cases 
which discriminate between persons licensed under State law to practice obstet- 
rics: Provided further, That the foregoing proviso shall not be so construed as to 
prevent any patient from having the services of any practitioner of her own 
choice, paid for out of this fund, so long as State laws are comnlied with: Provided 


further, That any State plan which provides standards for professional obstetrical 


services in accordance with the laws of the State shall be approved.” 


91359—57 101 
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Funds available for obligation 

















| 1957 appropriation | 1958 budget | House 
estimate allowance 
wea Satsttee. Uiiiiers tea et. 
Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | tions | tions 
Lae | ape smn Seaees MEG 
Appropriation or estimate --.......---- ---| 248 | $1, 822, 000 277 $2, 154, 000 259 | $2, 000, 000 
| 
Obligations by activity 
| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget House 
: estimate allowance 
Description po TE ee ee poe ’ _ 
Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount Posi- {mount 
tions | tions | tions 
1. State and local health services for | 
children... =. .....-- 85 $648, 470 87 $716, 050 85 $686, 104 
2. State and local social services for chil- | | 
Grem...... 45 320, 970 47 359, 909 47 356, 101 
3. Technical assistance to States and com- 
munities for juvenile delinquency 
programs ___ ‘ 16 130, 857 27 227, 531 2 167, 919 
4. Research in childlife and services for 
children__ ‘ : 43 261, 648 55 359, 168 46 299, 782 
5. Information for parents and others | 
working with children___- Pes | 23 249, 871 23 257, 822 23 257, 766 
6. Administration -_---.----- 36 210, 184 38 233, 520 38 232, 328 
Total obligations. --- ae : 248 1, 822, 000 277 2, 154, 000 259 2, 000, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


The House Appropriations Committee recommended and the House has allowed 
$2 million of the $2,154,000 requested, an increase of $178,000 over 1957. For 
mandatory costs for continuing 1957 positions a total of $101,953 is required 
$95,585 for payments to the retirement fund, and $6,368 for the extra day of pay 
occurring in 1958. 

The remainder, $76,047, will provide for 11 of the 29 positions and related 
expenses requested for expanding the program activities of the Bureau. 

The House cut of $154,000 in the budget estimate eliminated 18 positions 
and related expenses for important activities, as indicated below. 

Activity 1. State and local health services for children 

The House allowed an increase of $37,634 for mandatory items and denied an 
increase of $29,946, of which $14,801 was for 2 positions for technical assistance 
in the further development and improvement of health services for children of 
school age, $12,800 was for increased travel for 1956-57 staff, and $2,345 was for 
improved health services for employees. 


Activity 2. State and local social services for children 


The House allowed an increase of $35,131, of which $19,373 is for mandatory 
items and $15,758 is for 2 additional positions for strengthening the Bureau’s 
work with the States on some of the administrative aspects of the child-welfare 
program, and for meeting the increasing requests from States resulting from the 
rapid and numerous changes that are taking place with reference to children in 
foster care. The House allowance reduces this activity by $3,808—$2,800 for 
increased travel for 1956-57 staff, and $1,008 for improved health services for 
employees. 


Activity 3. Technical assistance to State and communities for juvenile delinquency 
programs 
The House allowed an increase of $37,062, of which $7,652 is for mandatory 
items and $29,410 for 4 new positions for consultation to States and communities 
in the special field of institutions for juvenile delinquents and strengthening the 
administration of the juvenile delinquency program. 
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The House denied an increase of $59,612 for this activity. This increase would 
have provided: $50,746 for 7 positions and expenses for consultation services 
to States and communities in relation to juvenile courts, probation, police work, 
personnel training, and community services for the control of juvenile delinquency ; 
$8,800 for more adequate travel funds for 1956-57 staff; and $66 for improved 
health services for employees. 

Activity 4. Research in child life and services for children 

The House allowed an increase of $38,134, of which $16,209 is for mandatory 
items, and $21,925 for 3 new positions to strengthen the Bureau’s research 
activities. The House reduction of $59,386 eliminates $54,753 for 9 positions 
for child health and child welfare research studies and statistical reporting of 
juvenile delinquency and child welfare services; $4,500 for increased travel for 
1956-57 staff; and $133 for improved health services for employees. 


Activity 5. Information for parents and others working with children 


The House allowed an increase of $7,895 for mandatory items and eliminated 
$56 for improved health services for employees. 
Activity 6. Administration 

The House allowed an increase of $22,144, of which $13,190 is for mandatory 
items and $8,954 for 2 new positions to initiate planning for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The reduction of $1,192 in this 
activity consisted of $1,100 for increased travel for 1956-57 staff; and $92 for 
improved health services for employees. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 

















! 
| priation estimate allowance 
| 

Total number of permanent positions 248 277 259 
Full-time equivalent of all other pusitions__._-- s “- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees. - - aoe cea cagien 227 247 232 
Number of employees at end of year -- a piancwlsina tance 235 | 262 246 
01 Personal services... ---- ieee iwksaieoeanirenel 7 $1, 498, 500 $1, 662, 183 $1, 567, 625 
02 Travel_- et = armel 143, 700 194, 915 151, 807 
03 Transportation of things . iceman eteeeea acai 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
04 Communication services na 25, 500 27, 508 26, 368 
05 Rents and utility services_- a. racic 400 400 400 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-_-- . atte 115, 000 115, 000 115, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - - - tidrais aie 4, 300 4, 300 4, 300 
Services performed by other agencies__..------.---- 10, 100 | 14, 641 10, 421 
08 Supplies and materials_- : aoe a | 12, 500 | 13, 616 12, 878 
09 Equipment. : a ane nina ech antiigeiiieaadell 8, 000 14, 843 10, 681 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund ------ sordid 2 104, 529 98, 455 
15 Taxes and assessments... seers it odatantailate 2, 500 565 565 
Total obligations...............- . itudninbaimat 1, 822, 000 2, 154, 000 2, 000, 008 
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Detailed list of new positions, fiscal year 1958 


Grade | Position | Amount 


1. State and local health services for children: 


Pediatrician ___- : | 14 I $LI, 395 
Clerk-stenographer é jute . 4 1 3, 415 
Total positions and annual salaries__- meee 2 ; 4, 810 
Deduct lapses = é 2, 782 
Net permanent positions_ -- “ ” , | w 12, 028 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - - -- te 57 
Total personal services . : | } F ‘12, 085 


2. State and local social services for children: 
Administrative methods consultant | 12 1 7, 570 

















Regional foster care consultant - | 12 I 7, 570 
Total positions and annual salaries__. 2] BS. 140 
Deduct lapses. 2, 844 
an | — * cacy 
Net permanent positions ‘ ‘ | | | 12, 296 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - - -- | 58 
Total personal services : | 12, 354 
3. Technical assistance to States and communities for juvenile delinquency | | 
programs: | | 
Assistant director of division - ; 14 | 1 10, 320 
Community services consultant ‘ Sbitichnibe 13 | 1 | 8, 990 
Institutions consultant | 13 1| 8. 990 
Juvenile court and probation consultant. --- ‘ ‘ 13 | 1 | 8, 990 
Police services consultant . . 13 1 | 8, 990 
Training consultant 13 1 | 8, 990 
Juvenile delinquency program analyst - - - - = 12 1 7, 570 
Secretary . | 5 | 1 | 3, 670 
Clerk-stenographer ; - 4 3 | 10, 245 
T tal positions and annual salaries 11 | 76, 755 
Deduct lapses ‘ 14, 423 
; | } . 
Net permanent positions- -_- : ate =e }- | 62, 332 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - - - } 
| } | 
. | 
Total personal services_-_-.--- c =— 62, 332 
4. Research in child life and services for children: | 
Chief of branch | 14 | 1 | 10, 320 
Medical consultant 7 | 14 | 1} 11, 395 
Research analyst__- | 13 | 1 8, 990 
Legal research specialist bate 12 | 1 7, 570 
Juvenile delinquency program statistics analyst 11 | 2 12. 780 
Program statistics analyst_ 11 | l 6, 390 
Clerk-stenographer 1 3 | 10, 245 i 
Statistical clerk 4 | 2 6, 830 t 
Total positions and annual salaries 12 74, 520 
Deduct lapses__-_-- | 14, 001 
Net permanent positions | | 60, 519 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 250 
Total personal services 60. 769 
6. Administration: | | 
Program planning consultant 15 | 1 | 11, 610 
Clerk-stenographer 4 | 1 | 3,415 
Total positions and annual salaries 2 15, 025 
Deduct lapses 7, 495 
Net permanent positions 7, 530 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 58 
Total personal services | 7, 588 
Total positions and annual salaries 29 196, 250 
Deduct lapses 41, 545 
Net permanent positions 154, 705 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 42. 


Total personal services 155, 128 
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Summary of changes 
































| 
| Positions | Amount 
| | 
1957 actual appropriation , ; .| 248 | $1, 822, 000 
1958 appropriation request : { : | 277 | 2, 154, 000 
Increase requested ‘ ; +29 +332, 000 
iat hs - esithientl octet heal cae 
1958 increase in 1958 increase in 
budget estimate | House allowance 
} 
|Positions; Amount | Positions ; Amount 
- - = —| - imeeesitteadiiai 
For mandatory items: 
Extra day’s pay for 1956-57 staff___- , sical 96, FOR bocwitinane | $6. 368 
Retirement-fund contribution, 1956-57 staff 95, 585 of 95, 585 
Total__.- } 101, 953 }_.__. 101, 953 
For program items: - ; _ 
Health services L 2 | 14, 801 ate : 
Social services . a 2) 15, 758 2 15, 758 
Juvenile-delinquency services... ..... ll 80, 156 4 29, 410 
Research . | 12 | 76, 678 3 21, 925 
Administration, White House Conference on Children | 
and Youth d 2 8, 954 2 | 8, 954 
Increased travel for 1956-57 staff . .| 30, 000 hececteltenimsicdies ay 
Improved health services for employees. - - 3, 700 | | 
Total ¥ +29 | +230, 047 | +11} +76,047 
Total___. | +29 | +332, 000 | +11) +178, 000 
| } 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. It is 
nice to have you here, Mrs. Ross. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mrs. Ross. Thank you, Senator Hill. I ill read a brief summary, 
and ask that the full statement be inserted in the record. 

Senator Hixv. It will be done at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ACTING CHIEF OF CHILDREN’s BureEAu, SociaL Security 
ADMINISTRATION, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget estimate and indicates 
the effect of the House action on proposed program plans and objectives. 

The Children’s Bureau is requesting an appropriation of $2,154,000 for 1958, 
an increase of $332,000 over the 1957 appropriation. This amount provides for 
salaries.and, related expenses for a staff of 277. Approximately $106,000 of this 
increase is required for payments for present staff to the retirement fund as pro- 
vided in recent amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act, an extra day 
of pay occurring in 1958, and improved health services for employees in accordance 
with the Department’s plan for 1958. 

The remaining increase of about $226,000 provides for 29 new positions and 
expenses for expanding the Bureau’s program activities, mainly for research in 
childlife and development of services for delinquent youth, and for additional 
travel of present staff. Small increases are included in this total for health 
services for children of school age, children in foster care, strengthening the ad- 
ministration of the child-welfare program, and intitial planning for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau investigates and reports on the health and welfare of 
children as provided in its basic act of April 9, 1912 (42 U.S. C., ch. 6). It studies 
many types of conditions affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes 
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recommendations to improve practices in child-health and child-welfare programs, 
and helps establish standards for the care of children. 

Grants to States for extending and improving maternal and child health services, 
crippled children’s services, and child-welfare services, authorized by title V of 
the Social Security Act (42 U. 8. C., ch. 7, subch. V), are administered by the 
Bureau. For these programs, the Bureau develops policies, reviews and approves 
State plans and budgets, and provides technical consultation to State agencies 
in carrying out their plans. 

The Bureau provides the secretariat for the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth and keeps in touch with the State and Territorial committees 
for children and youth. 


FIGURES ABOUT CHILDREN 


The continued rise in the child population and in juvenile delinquency has a 
serious impact on our health and welfare programs and is of importance to those 
planning for children and youth. A special group of children whose numbers 
and potentialities are of great concern to parents and others active on their 
behalf are the mentally retarded children. 

Increase in child population—The Nation’s child population under 18 years 
increased from 47 million in 1950 to about 56 million in 1955, an 18-percent rise. 
By 1958 there will be 4 million more children under 18 vears of age than in 1955, 
an increase of about 8 percent. Population projections by the Bureau of the 
Census indicate that between 1955 and 1965 the number of children under 18 
vears is expected to rise about 21 percent, to a total of more than 67 million in 
1965. In this period, the 10- to 17-year-olds will increase by about 48 percent, 
as the large number of children born in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s enter this 
age group. 

Increase in juvenile delinquency.—Juvenile delinquency continued to increase 
in 1955. Reports received by the Children’s Bureau from 987 juvenile courts 
show a 9-percent increase in juvenile-delinquency cases in 1955 over 1954. The 
latest Federal Bureau of Investigation uniform crime reports show an 11.4-percent 
increase in police arrests of young persons under 18 in 1955, as compared with 1954. 

The data gathered by the Children’s Bureau indicate that approximately 2 
percent of the more than 20 million children 10 through 17 vears of age were 
brought to juvenile courts for delinquent behavior in 1955. While the 9-percent 
increase in juvenile-court cases was occurring, the child population in the 10-17 
age group (generally the ages within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court) went 
up only about 3 percent. About 1.4 million youngsters were picked up by the 
police in 1955. The offenses of some of these children were not considered 
serious enough to warrant court action. However, about 1 in every 13 children 
in the Nation who are between the ages of 10 and 17 was in trouble with either 
the police or the courts in 1955. 

Mentally retarded children.—It is estimated that, in each 100,000 population, 
3,000 are mentally retarded. About 84 percent of the total mentally retarded 
are said to be “educable,’’ and, with proper help to parents, and appropriate 
health, welfare, and educational services, most of this group can become self- 
supporting citizens. Approximately 13 percent of the total, if appropriate 
services are available, can be trained to self-care, acceptable behavior, and can 
be of help to the family. The remaining 3 percent are “dependent” and will 
need full-time care and supervision throughout their lives. Only 5 percent of 
the mentally retarded are in institutions; 95 percent are in the home and the 
community. 

PROGRAM EMPHASES 


The Bureau’s long-range plans take into account the tremendous population, 
economic, and social changes that are occurring in our Nation today, and the 
gaps that exist in what is being done and what needs to be done for children. 
Its immediate plans must be selective within limited resources and provide for 
the most urgent priorities of ongoing programs. 

In 1958, the Bureau proposes to continue to give special attention to the health 
and welfare needs of delinquent children, mentally retarded children, children of 
migratory agricultural workers, and children involved in adoption. 

Of major concern to the Bureau is more adequate provision for its research 
activities. In 1958, the estimate proposes expansion of these activities which 
would serve to bring about a somewhat better balance between the Bureau’s 
research and fact-finding activities and its programs of services in the child health 
and welfare and juvenile delinquency fields. 
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Another area that should have concentrated attention in 1958 is that of initial 
planning for the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. These 
conferences have been called by the President approximately every 10 years. 
The Bureau has been the focal point in the Government for planning and organ- 
izing these conferences. 

Other important activities of bureauwide concern being given special considera- 
tion by the four program divisions of the Bureau are referred to later in reporting 
upon the work of these divisions. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICE 


Juvenile delinquency in the United States has been on the upswing for the past 
7 years, and percentagewise rising faster than our juvenile population. It con- 
tinues to be a major social problem. 

Serious shortages exist in personnel serving delinquent youth. In nearly one- 
half of the communities of over 10,000 population, not even one police officer is 
assigned to special responsibility for work with juveniles. More than half the 
counties in the United States fail to offer probation services for delinquent youth. 
In addition most personnel now employed in this field lack training for work with 
the delinquent children. 

For more than 4 years the Children’s Bureau has been directing its efforts 
toward focusing public attention on problems related to the control and treatment 
of delinquency and stimulating action by States and communities leading to the 
improvement of services for delinquent youth. 

The concern being expressed throughout the country about this problem is 
encouraging. But if real progress is to be made in bringing this serious problem 
under control, greater effort on the part of all must be made. Families must 
assume more responsibility in strengthening their family ties. Local communities 
must take more effective steps in providing the necessary services for the control 
and treatment of their delinquent youth. Local official agencies, such as the 
police, schools, public welfare agencies and juvenile courts, must redouble their 
efforts toward providing a comprehensive, integrated, and coordinated network of 
services for their community’s children. Voluntary organizations and the official 
organizations together must bridge the gaps that exist in providing a comprehen- 
sive program for children and youth. State departments of welfare, health, edu- 
cation, mental health, corrections, and employment must assume leadership in 
assisting the local community in surveying the needs and providing both financial 
and technical help in developing and expanding services for their predelinquent 
children and their families. The Children’s Bureau and other Federal agencies 
concerned with the welfare of children and youth must respond to the requests of 
States and provide strong leadership in stimulating activities through careful 
studies of the best practices, imparting professional knowledge and technical 
know-how. 

The Bureau’s Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, now with a staff of 10 
professional workers, is providing consultant services to States and communities 
in relation to juvenile courts, probation, institutions, police work, personnel 
training, and community services for the control of juvenile delinquency. During 
the fiscal year 1956 this staff met, through field visits, over 200 requests from 
agencies in more than 40 States. At the close of the fiscal year 1956, there were 
pending 150 requests, from more than 30 States, from a variety of State and local, 
public and private organizations, and requests continue to come. Present staff 
cannot keep pace with the demands. 

The 1958 estimate proposes an increase of $80,156 for 11 new positions which 
would increase the total professional staff for the division from 10 to 17, and the 
clerical from 6 to 10, a small number for the varied activities covered by the 
program. 

The Division needs to be strengthened by adding an assistant division director 
(GS-14), program analyst (GS-12), and secretary (GS-5) to assist in the planning 
and overall administration of the program. An urgent need is for the preparation 
of materials in which facts about current developments in the field are made 
available to those concerned. Another is that the Division Director be relieved 
of many of the day-to-day administrative demands so that more time can be 
devoted to the overall planning aspects of the program. 

The estimate includes amounts for 5 new consultants (GS-13), one each for the 
special fields of community services, police, juvenile courts, and probation, insti- 
tutions, and training. The Bureau now has only one consultant for each of these 
fields except for training where there are two. Clerical assistance will be required 
for these consultants and 3 clerk-stenographers (GS-4) are required. 
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The job of the community services consultant is to work with States and 
localities on plans looking toward the coordination and improvement of services 
to children in various communities. The absence of such coordination results 
in duplication of effort, gaps in essential services, and in some communities the 
complete lack of many basic programs. Even worse, it results in ill-treated and 
untreated delinquent children. 

The police consultant is called upon for advice on the establishment, operation, 
or reorganization of juvenile bureaus, training of law enforcement officers, and 
improving police record-keeping. The one consultant for this field now on the 
staff cannot begin to meet even the most significant opportunities for service 
requested of the Bureau. 

The concern of the juvenile courts and probation consultant is the great in- 
crease in the number of delinquent children coming before the juevnile courts, 
70 percent in 7 years (1948 to 1955). This makes it imperative that means be 
found to stimulate higher quality of the services as rapidly as possible. At present 
about half the counties in the United States are without juvenile probation serv- 
ices. The judges in those jurisdictions are without competent help to investigate 
the child’s background, the precipitating causes, and the support within the 
family or neighborhood on which the court can draw. There is also no help for 
the judge in providing supervision for the child and counseling with the family. 
This lack of service is one of the most serious problems confronting the courts 
today. 

An institutions consultant to give concentrated attention to detention care is 
proposed. There are about 168 detention homes in the country. It is important 
that the Bureau assist communities that ask for help with their efforts on behalf 
of children who require detention. 

To carry foward the Bureau’s work in the training field an additional consultant 
is needed. A paramount problem as expressed by the field is the lack of trained 
staff for delinquency programs. The two training consultants on the Bureau’s 
staff have been helping schools of social work and the Council on Social Work 
Education, courts and institutions to make plans for professional education and 
for inservice training of workers already employed or to be employed. All 
approved schools of social work in the country are engaged in the second year of 
a 3-year review of their curricula, both course content and field placements. That 
study, plus many other factors, including the increasing demand on schools for 
trained correctional workers, has precipitated major rethinking of the educa- 
tional essentials to equip social workers to be of maximum value in the correctional 
field. 

RESEARCH IN CHILDLIFE 


The 1958 estimate for the Division of Research has been developed in keeping 
with the Bureau’s long-range plan of work. During the past 5 years the Bureau’s 
research history has been carefully examined, the objectives of its research pro- 
grams have been reformulated, and a base laid for undertaking the kinds of studies 
now deemed most important for advancing the well-being of children in the 
United States. This long-range study plan includes factfinding surveys, evaluative 
studies, and action research. The Division of Research, responsible for carrying 
out the Bureau’s research plan, has the following three functions: 

1. Conducting and fostering studies of conditions detrimental to the well- 
being of children and of the means by which children who are physically, 
emotionally, or socially handicapped can be aided. 

2. Collecting and analyzing statistics on the health and welfare of children, 
including statistics related to the grant-in-aid programs administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

3. Collecting and disseminating information about research findings related 
to children and childlife; conducting a clearinghouse on current research in 
these fields; preparing pamphlets that interpret research findings for use by 
parents, professional workers, and others concerned with problems of childlife; 
and answering individual inquiries from the public about problems of child 
eare and childlife. 

The 1958 estimate proposes an increase of $76,678 for 6 new positions for tech- 
nical studies, 2 new positions for child welfare statistics, and 4 new positions for 
the statistical reporting of juvenile delinquency. 

Technical studies and the promotion of research.—lt is in this area of the Bureau’s 
research work that the chief need for increase in staff and activities lies, for it is 
here that most of the studies of the sort contemplated by the act of 1912, under 
which the Bureau basically operates, are centered. With only 4 full-time pro 
fessional positions, plus the part-time services of 4 individuals who have regular 
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duties in other branches, it is clear that the Bureau’s ability to carry on direct 
investigations of matters ‘“‘pertaining to the welfare of children and childlife’’ is 
severely limited. 

The three projects for which we are requesting funds for additional staff in 1958 
are as follows: 

(1) Research on State laws relevant to child health and welfare services.—The pro- 
vision of adequate health and welfare services to children is affected by many laws 
in addition to those establishing the services and providing for their administra- 
tion. Among the ones regarded by the Children’s Bureau as in especial need of 
study and evaluation are those bearing on the termination of parental rights, on 
guardianship, and on residency requirements for the receipt of services. In these 
and other laws the Bureau is concerned not only with the substantive statements 
but also with administrative procedures and practices in carrying them out. 

Such studies require cooperative work on the part of the legal research experts, 
child health and welfare administrators, and sociologists. To undertake these 
studies, the Bureau is proposing in 1958 to add to its staff 1 professional worker 
and | clerical assistant (1 GS-13; 1 GS-4). This specialist would work coopera- 
tively with law schools, schools of social w ork, public health, and public administra- 
tion, bar associations, institutes for legal research, and the like. With their help, 
State laws and procedures would be amanda and compared, administrative prac- 
tices in carrying them out evaluated, and guides for the development of improved 
legislation prepared. 

(2) Studies of reproductive wastage and congenital handicaps.—The Children’s 
Bureau has been asked to take the lead in organizing a National Committee To 

teduce Hazards to Inheritance and Child Development. This request has grown 
out of the interests and needs of the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the United States National Committee on Vital and Health Statistics, 
and the Executive Council of the Organization of Maternal and Child Health and 
Crippled Children’s Directors. 

The Committee will be composed of representatives of the disciplines concerned 
with scientific studies, reporting, and administration in the field of maternal and 
child health. It will give national leadership to and help coordinate planning for 
research and other activities designed to reduce reproductive wastage and safe- 
guard normal, healthy foetal deve ‘lopment. 

The Committee will advise workers in the field of maternal and child health 
how best to translate new findings from research on childbearing and childbirth 
problems into better services and safeguards for mothers and children. It will 
also feed back to research groups unanswered questions that call for further in- 
vestigation on provision of uniformly good maternity and pediatric care. 

A start toward organizing the National Committee To Reduce Hazards to 
Inheritance and Child Development will be made in fiscal year 1957. For fiscal 
year 1958, the Division of Research is requesting one additional position, a research 
specialist (GS-13) to provide the secretariat for the committee and to enable the 
Children’s Bureau to carry out its cooperative role in this highly important and 
promising undertaking. 

(3) Child health studies —The Children’s Bureau sees in the National Health 
Survey, recently authorized by Congress, an excellent opportunity for securing 
authe ntie nationwide data on the health status of mothers and children. During 
the current fiscal year, the Division of Research will take the first steps toward 
working out with the Public Health Service a plan for obtaining pertinent informa- 
tion about the illnesses and handicapping conditions of children and for analyzing 
the data. In 1958, additional staff will be needed to initiate special studies based 
on the survey material, such as study of the medical care received by sample 
groups of children revealed by the survey to have crippling conditions. The 
estimates make provision for a medical consultant (GS-1 4) and clerk-stenographer 
(GS-4) to carry on this work. 

In addition to the staff for these 3 new projects, the Bureau is requesting the 
establishment of 1 other new position in the Technical Studies Branch (GS-14). 
This is needed to provide a Chief for the Branch, this being the part of the Researeh 
Division in which the new research projects would be located. Since the estab- 
lishment of this Branch in 1951, the work of directing its activities has been 

carried by the Division Director. With the increase in the work of the Division 
the double duty of the Technical Studies Branch has become too burdensome for 
one individual and of doubtful efficiency. The addition of the one new position 
would greatly strengthen the Bureau’s scientific work. 

Statistical reporting.—To make reasonably satisfactory progress in the statistical 
reporting of juvenile delinquency, the 1958 estimate requests 4 new positions 
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(2 GS-11; 2 GS—4), bringing the total staff for this important activity to 4 pro- 
fessional and 4 clerical workers. The Division is working on a reporting plan for 
juvenile court probation services. The focus will be on developing material which 
will lead to increased utilization of case and administrative data in the probation 
field. Further exploration with State and local agencies on the feasibility of and 
problems related to new delinquency reporting plans, such as police services to 
juveniles, is needed. 

Additional staff is greatly needed for consultation with State agencies concerned 
with the reporting of child welfare services and for the tabulation and analyses of 
statistics received from the States, especially since in 1958 State child welfare 
agencies are planning to extend the variety of services provided under the program. 
Present staff reponsible for the child welfare reporting activities consists of only 


3 professional and 3 clerical workers. Two new staff members are proposed for 
1958 (1 GS-11; 1 GS-4). 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


Grants to States for maternal and child health services and crippled children’s 
services, authorized by title V, parts 1 and 2 of the Social Security Act, are ad- 
ministered by the Division of Health Services. The Division is also responsible 
for other activities of the Bureau relating to the health of mothers and children. 

The purposes of the two grants programs are to extend and improve services 
for promoting the health of mothers and children, and for locating crippled chil- 
dren and providing medical, surgical and other care for these children. 

The central office staff of the division carries major responsibility for the 
development and preparation of program materials. The regional staff, assigned 
to eight regional offices, works with State maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s agencies. This staff reviews and gives Bureau approval to State 
plans for these services, and provides technical consultation to State agencies in 
carrying out the State plans. 

The Division will also continue its cooperative activities with the Public Health 
Service in developing an improved program of health services and medical care 
for Indian mothers and children. 

Health services for children in families of migratory agricultural workers will 
receive special attention as in the past 3 years. The kinds of services States are 
encouraged to provide under their maternal and child health programs include 
increased public health nursing services so that migrant camps can be served, 
clinics for mothers and babies in rural areas, advice on feeding and health educa- 
tion materials adapted to special cultural groups. 

The Division will continue to assist State crippled children’s agencies in their 
programs for children with special handicapping conditions, such as epilepsy, 
amputations, speech and hearing handicaps, heart disease. 

Mentally retarded children.—In 1958 a major activity of the Division’s staff 
will be to continue to give technical assistance to the States in the development 
and extension of community programs for mentally retarded children that will 
provide diagnostic, psychological, and casework services as well as coordination 
with education and vocational rehabilitation. This entails also planning with 
other Federal agencies, participation in the Department’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation, and working with other national organizations such as parents’ 
groups that are active in these programs. 

Health services for children of school age-—For 1958 the estimate proposes an 
increase of $14,801 for a pediatrician (GS-14) and clerical assistant (GS-4) to 
provide technical leadership for the Children’s Bur2au in the further development 
and improvement of health services for children of school age. Under the State 
maternal and child health programs, aided by grant-in-aid funds, children of 
school age receive health services, such as medical examinations, screening for 
hearing and vision defects. The programs vary greatly from community to com- 
munity in their quality and adequacy. However, few data are available on the 
services provided under these programs. Many health and education authorities 
are aware of the fact that, even though good screening or medical examinations 
have indicated conditions needing treatment, followup and treatment are not 
carried out. In a few communities in the country special projects have demon- 
strated new methods of providing health services for schoolchildren. 

The proposed staff would be a part of the Department’s joint effort as repre- 
sented by the Children’s Bureau, Office of Education, and Public Health Service 
to work with national organizations and State agencies which are concerned with 
the administration of school health services. The school health staff would pre- 
pare recommended principles of administration and program development as 
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guides to State and local agencies and would give technical consultation in special- 
ized areas, such as growth and development. 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The Division of Social Services has responsibility for activities related to the 
development of State and local social services for children. This includes (1) 
administration of the child welfare services grant-in-aid program under title V, 
part 3, of the Social Security Act, (2) development of guides, recommendations 
for practice, and informational materials in relation to the child welfare program 
as a whole, and (3) consultation to and cooperative work with National, State, 
and local agencies, public and voluntary, in relation to social services to children 
and youth. 

The central office staff of the Division carry responsibility in each of the above- 
mentioned major activities. The field staff carry major responsibility within 
regions for the first and third activities. 

The Division of Social Services has a small staff of specialists in various kinds 
of services for children, i. e., foster-family care including adoptions, institutional 
and other forms of group care, homemaker services, social services to children in 
their own homes including protective services to neglected children, services to 
unmarried mothers and their babies, and staff development and training. This 
staff is responsible for keeping abreast with developments in their respective fields 
and for preparation of new materials when needed. They also augment the con- 
sultation service of the regional staff through visits to States and regions upon 
request. 

The regional child welfare representatives provide consultation services to 
States and communities on all aspects of their child welfare programs and the 
use of Federal funds to strengthen these programs. In two of the largest regions, a 
foster-care consultant assists the child welfare representative in meeting requests 
for consultation on foster-care programs from public and voluntary agencies. 

Preserving the child’s own home.—Through the preparation of guide materials 
and consultation the division will continue to give emphasis to services needed in 
strengthening and preserving a child’s own home, particularly protective services 
to neglected children and homemaker service. he large number of requests 
for consultation from the Bureau received last year shows increased concern 
throughout the country about this problem. The Division of Social Services in 
cooperation with the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service is gathering in- 
formation on how protective services are or should be provided in those difficult 
situations in which a child suffering from parental neglect requires protection 
through official action. Leaders in the field, ineluding police, juvenile court 
judges, probation officers, and social agency representatives will be consulted 
individually and in a meeting to be called by the Bureau. A pamphlet on pro- 
tective services will be developed in 1958 as a guide to the organization and 
strengthening of protective services. 

Homemaker service keeps children at home with their families by making 
available under social agency direction a woman experienced in household manage- 
ment with some training in family relationships to come into the home during 
illness or absence of a parent. Wide use has been made by newspapers and 
magazines of a series of articles on homemaker service prepared by the Bureau 
in July 1956; a revised national directory has been published since then. The 
Bureau also has in process a popular pamphlet on homemaker service to be used 
by State and local agency and citizen planning groups. Representatives of health 
and welfare agencies, National, State, and local, voluntary and public, who came 
together last summer to consider how homemaker service programs can be ex- 
panded, emphasized the importance of homemaker service as an integral part of a 
community health and welfare program. 

Foster care-—Some children must be cared for outside their own homes for a 
variety of reasons, such as parental death, illness, abandonment, neglect, abuse, 
or because the treatment essential for the children’s physical or mental handicaps, 
emotional upsets, and delinquent behavior cannot be provided while they live at 
home. 

Adoptions.—The nearest permanent substitute for the child who has no home is 
an adoptive home. Adoptions and adoption practices of agencies continue in the 
limelight in the newspapers and magazines and on television and radio. The 
Bureau prepared a series of articles on some of the myths about adoptions which 
have been widely reprinted. The Bureau’s staff are working with professional 
groups and organizations, with States and communities on methods for protecting 
children in adoptions, and standards for agency adoption practice. In 1958, the 
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staff will work closely with State and community agencies in planning for expanding 
and strengthening services to unmarried mothers and adoptive services. 

Foster family and group care.—All States have some provision for foster family 
and group care for children. Foster family care has increased enormously in the 
past 20 years. There have been important changes in institutional care of children 
over the years. The States are not using large institutions for dependent and 
neglected children as extensively as they once did. The trend now is toward 
small group homes for study and diagnosis, treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children and for temporary shelter care. States are examining the effectiveness 
of available foster care resources and studying ways for better diagnostic evalua- 
tion of the kind of foster care ¢ child needs. The rapid and numerous changes in 
foster care have greatly increased the requests of the Bureau for help from the 
States. 

The Bureau has only two regional consultants on foster care. Their initial 
focus has been on obtaining facts on the status of the foster care program in each 
State in the region, major problems and unmet needs, and in developing plans 
with public and voluntary agencies for the extension and improvement of both 
quality and quantity of the foster care program throughout the region. To pro- 
vide similar consultation in one more region with many unmet requests, an increase 
of $8,013 is requested for 1958 for one regional foster care consultant position 
(GS-12). 

Mentally retarded children.—These children are heavily represented in the case- 
loads of child welfare workers. In recent information sent to the Bureau by State 
welfare agencies, 37 States indicated they had mentally retarded children in need 
of foster care who were not receiving such care. The Bureau will begin this year 
to develop informational and guide materials for the use of social agencies that will 
concentrate on training programs for social workers providing services to mentally 
retarded children. 

Administration of child welfare program.—An increase of $7,745 is included in 
the 1958 estimate to strengthen the Bureau’s work with the States on some of 
the administrative aspects of the child welfare program. Local public welfare 
programs have increased in numbers and improved in quality of services during 
the past 2 decades. But there is still wide variation between and within States 
as to the public child welfare services available locally. On June 30, 1955, about 
one-fourth of the Nation’s children lived in the counties which had no services 
available from public child welfare workers. A specialist in administrative meth- 
ods (GS-12) is included in the 1958 budget to meet some of the requests of State 
and local child welfare agencies for consultation in the most appropriate adminis- 
trative methods and procedures in carrying out the child welfare program in the 
different States. States urgently seek the Bureau for advice on analyses and 
evaluation of existing methods and procedures for the purpose of improving both 
quality and quantity performance in the program. In 1958, attention will be 
given to developing guides and principles and providing consultation on financing 
and fiscal aspects of the child welfare program: records and reporting procedure 
and determination of workloads. Consultation of this specialist will be both to 
regional Children’s Bureau staff and to State and local agencies. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The 1958 estimate includes an increase of $8,954 to initiate the planning for the 
Sixth Decennial White House Conference on Children and Youth in 1960. These 
conferences have been called approximately every 10 years by the President. 
The Children’s Bureau is the focal point in the Government for planning and 
organizing these conferences. Experience indicates that detailed planning should 
begin in 1958 if effective work by State and local committees is to be possible. 
A program planning consultant (GS-15) and clerical worker (GS-4) are requested. 


INCREASED TRAVEL 


The activities of the Bureau are seriously hampered by lack of travel funds. 
Increased costs in travel have been absorbed for the past several years and the 
substantial increase in the per diem rate in 1956 drastically curtailed the Bureau’s 
consultation service in all areas. At the same time additional demands are being 
made by States and communities for help in the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency, in the provision of services for mentally retarded children, and in 
many other special areas. 

An increase of $30,000 is included in the 1958 estimate for additional travel of 
the Bureau’s staff. The amount requested will enable the Bureau’s regional staff 
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to spend approximately 30 percent of their time away from their headquarters. 
Sinee the primary job of these consultants is to work with States and communities 
this is still a conservative estimate. In 1956 the regional consultants had travel 
funds that enabled them to spend only about 25 percent of their time working in 
the States. Consultants working out of the central office could accept only a 
fraction of the requests received for help on various aspects of the Bureau’s health 
and welfare programs. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS AND OTHERS WORKING WITH CHILDREN 


The Bureau produces written and visual materials for citizens, agencies, and 
organizations in advancing the well-being of children. Publications for parents 
are always in great demand. Infant Care is the most widely distributed, and 
consumes the major portion of the Bureau’s printing fund. Most of the copies 
purchased are to meet requests of Members of Congress. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 1958 REQUEST 


The House Appropriations Committee recommended, and the House has 
allowed, $2 million of the $2,154,000 requested, an increase of $178,000 over 1957. 
For m: undatory costs for continuing 1957 positions, a total of $101, 953 is required, 
$95,585 for payments to the retirement fund, and $6,368 for the extra day of pay 
occurring in 1958. 

The remainder, $76,047, will provide for 11 of the 29 positions and related 
expenses requested for expanding the program activities of the Bureau. These 11 
positions will make it possible for the Bureau to begin planning, as stated in 
the House Appropriations Committee report, for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, and will enable the Bureau to strengthen somewhat its 
activities in the fields of juvenile delinquency, research, and child-welfare services. 

The House cut of $154,000 in the budget estimate eliminates 18 positions 
and related expenses for important activities, including (1) consultant services 
to States and communities in relation to juvenile courts, probation, police work, 
personnel training, and community services for the control of juvenile delinquency ; 
(2) child health and child welfare research studies; (3) statistical reporting of 
juvenile-delinquency and child-welfare services; (4) technical assistance in the 
further development and improvement of health services for children of school 
age; (5) more adequate travel funds for present staff; (6) improved health services 
for employees. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mrs. Ross. This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget 
estimate and indicates the effect of the House action on proposed 
program plans and objectives. 

An appropriation for 1958 of $2,154,000 for ‘Salaries and Expenses” 
is requested by the Children’s Bureau for carrying out its combined 
responsibilities of investigating and reporting under the 1912 act and 
administering grants to States for the 3 maternal and child-welfare 
grant-in-aid programs authorized by title V of the Social Security 
Act. An increase of $332,000 over 1957 is included, of which about 
$106,000 is necessary for payments to the retirement fund, an extra 
day of pay, and improved health services for employees. The remain- 
ing increase of approximately $226,000 provides for 29 new positions 
for expanding the Bureau’s program activities and for more adequate 
travel funds for present staff. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM 


For the Bureau’s juvenile-delinquency program of technical assist- 
ance to States and communities, an increase of 11 positions and 
$80,156 is proposed. Present professional staff cannot keep abreast 
of the requests that come for help, and the increase provides for con- 
sultanis for services in relation to juvenile courts, probation, institu- 
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tions, police work, personnel training, and community services for 
the control of juvenile delinquency, as well as for strengthening the 
headquarters staff. 

For research studies, as well as for statistical reporting of juvenile 
delinquency and child-welfare services, an increase of 12 positions and 
$76,678 is proposed. The research studies proposed are (1) study and 
evaluation of laws bearing on the termination of parental rights, 
guardianship, and on residenc y requirements for the receipt of child 
health and welfare services; (2) special studies of the health status of 
mothers and children based on material available from the national 
health survey, such as study of the medical care received by sample 
groups of children revealed by the survey to have crippling conditions; 
(3) provision of the secretariat for a committee of research experts 
that will translate the latest research findings for use by maternal 
and child health workers. 

To provide technical leadership in the further development and 
improvement of health services for children of school age, the estimate 
includes 2 positions and $14,801. 

An increase of $15,758 for 2 positions is requested for strengthening 
the Bureau’s work with the States on some of the administrative 
aspects of the child-welfare program, and for meeting the increasing 
requests from States resulting from the rapid and numerous changes 
that are taking place with reference to children in foster care. 

To initiate planning for the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, an increase of $8,954 for 2 positions is proposed. 
These conferences have been called approximately every 10 years by 
the President, and planning should begin in 1958 if effective work 
by State and local committees is to be possible. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 REQUEST 


The House Appropriations Committee recommended, and the 
House has allowed, $2 million of the $2,154,000 requested, an increase 
of $178,000 over 1957. For mandatory costs for continuing 1957 
positions a total of $101,953 is required—$95,585 for payments to the 
retirement fund, and $6,368 for the extra day of pay occurring in 1958. 

The remainder, $76,047, will provide for 11 of the 29 positions and 
related expenses requested for expanding the program activities of 
the Bureau. These 11 positions will make it possible for the Bureau 
to begin planning, as stated in the House Appropriations Committee 
report, for the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
and will enable the Bureau to strengthen somewhat its activities in 
the fields of juvenile delinquency, research, and child-welfare services. 

The House cut of $154,000 in the budget estimate eliminates 18 
positions and related expenses for important activities, including (1) 
consultant services to States and communities in relation to juvenile 
courts, probation, police work, personnel training, and community 
services for the control of juvenile delinquency; (2) child health and 
child welfare research studies; (3) statistical reporting of juvenile- 
delinquency and child-welfare services; (4) technical assistance in the 
further development and improvement of health services for children 
of school age; (5) more adequate travel funds for present staff; (6) 
improved health services for employees. 

Senator Hitt. Are you asking for the restoration of $154,000? 
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Mrs. Ross. We were advised to report the effect of House action 
rather than request restoration. That was the technique used within 
our Department this year. 

Senator Hriu. All right; I see. 

Mr. Kelly, do you have anything to add? 


ITEM NOT APPEALED 


Mr. Ketuy. Mr. Chairman, you will recall the Secretary indicated 
that each of the program officials will give you the effect of the House 
action, but the Secretary limited his appeals to a selected group of 
items, and this item was not appealed. 

Senator Hitt. This item was not in that selected group. That is 
the reason I asked the question, because, as I recall, it was not among 
the number of selected items. Let me ask you this: There is no doubt 
but what the juvenile delinquency is definitely on the increase? 

Mrs. Ross. Yes, sir; there is a substantial increase. Should you 
wish it, we have some figures more recent than those included in our 
opening statement that are available to you. 

Senator Hitu. Would you submit those figures for the record? 

Mrs. Ross. I would be delighted to. 

Senator Hiiu. I would like to know just what the elimination of 
these 18 positions would mean, particularly in this field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

REQUESTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mrs. Ross. Well, it will reduce the number of technical consultants 
that can respond to small community and big city requests from the 
police, juvenile courts, the detention authorities, or others who ask 
for advice and help. It will reduce the number that can advise the 
States on their responsibilities for delinquent children in institutional 
or other care, and reduce the chance to respond to a great many 
requests for more help on the training in such an undertrained field as 
is the total field of delinquency care. 

Senator Hitt. These requests come from the States or local com- 
munities mostly? 

Mrs. Ross. They come from both. 

Senator Hiiti. They come from both the States and the local com- 
munities. Are you getting a good many of these requests today? 

Mrs. Ross. A great many. We responded to more than 200 of 
them in the last fiscal year and we ended up the year with about 150 
unmet requests. They roll in day by day. 

Senator Hint. You did not meet the 150 because you did not have 
the personnel sufficient to meet them; is that it? 

Mrs. Ross. That is correct. 


STATISTICS ON DELINQUENCY 


There is another aspect that is relative to your broader question 
which is that there are very inadequate figures not only about the 
incidence of delinquency but about what happens to delinquent chul- 
dren. For instance, there is now no national reporting system with 
respect to children on probation. We are just beginning to try to set 
up such a reporting system as well as one relating to children who are 
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in institutions. The original budget request included items that would 
increase the statistical reporting in the delinquency field. 

Senator Hiv. If this cut is sustained, vou have some reporting but 
not that which you think is desirable and that you should have; is 
that right? 

Mrs. Ross. Correct. Yes, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. Well, in this additional detailed information you are 
going to give us, you might include anything else that might occur 
to you in connection with this matter of juvenile delinquency and 
the urgency and immediacy of the problem. 

Mrs. Ross. Thank you. You are very generous. We will be glad 
to do it. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CURRENT PROGRAM OF THE 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Juvenile delinquency in the United States has been on the upswing for the past 
8 years, and percentagewise rising faster than our juvenile population. 

Provisional figures for 1956, based on reports received thus far by the Children’s 
Bureau from approximately 1,000 juvenile courts, show an increase of 21 percent 
in juvenile delinquency cases over 1955. The recently issued Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Uniform Crime Reports show an increase of 17.3 percent in police 
arrests of young persons under 18 in 1956 as compared with 1955. 

While these high increases in juvenile delinquency were occurring, the child 
population in the 10- to 17-year age group went up only about 3 percent. 

he continued increase in juvenile delinquency calls for greater effort on the 
part of all concerned to bring this serious major social problem under control. 
Families must assume more responsibility in strengthening their family ties. 
Local communities must take more effective steps in providing the necessary 
services for the control and treatment of their delinquent youth. Local official 
agencies, such as the police, schools, public welfare agencies and juvenile courts, 
must redouble their efforts toward providing a comprehensive, integrated and 
coordinated network of services for their community’s children. Voluntary 
organizations and the official organizations together must bridge the gaps that 
exist in providing a comprehensive program for children and youth. State de- 
partments of welfare, health, education, mental health, corrections, and employ- 
ment must assume additional leadership in assisting the local community in sur- 
veying the needs and providing both financial and technical help in developing 
and expanding services for their predelinquent children and their families. The 
Children’s Bureau and other Federal agencies concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth must respond to the requests of States and provide strong leader- 
ship in stimulating activities through careful studies of the best practices, 
imparting professional knowledge and technical know-how. They must aid in 
expanding research about delinquent behavior and its prevention. 

For more than 4 years the Children’s Bureau has been directing its efforts 
toward focusing public attention on problems related to the control and treat- 
ment of delinquency and stimulating action by States and communities leading 
to the improvement of services for delinquent youth. The existence of widespread 
delinquent behavior and the inadequate provisions for delinquent children is of 
national concern, almost independent of statistics of increased incidence. Evi- 
dence of nationwide readiness to improve the caliber of personnel, programs and 
facilities which serve individual delinquent children is continuously illustrated 
by inquiries and reports received by the Children’s Bureau. 

Serious shortages exist in personnel serving delinquent youth. In nearly one- 
half of the communities of over 10,000 population, not even 1 police officer is 
assigned to special responsibility for work with juveniles. More than half the 
counties in the United States fail to offer probation services for delinquent youth. 
In addition most personnel now employed in this field lack training for work with 
the delinquent children. 
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The Children’s Bureau has centered in the Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service responsibility for giving, on request, technical aid and consultation to the 
States and communities in their program developments. The Division of Re- 
search collects and analyzes statistics on juvenile deliquency and on services to 
delinquents and conducts studies relating to the reduction of delinquency and the 
treatment of delinquent children. The Division of Administrative Services pro- 
vides the general administrative services for this program as for all other Bureau 
programs. 

The Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, established in the fall of 1954, 
and now with a staff of 10 professional workers, provides assistance to State and 
local agencies in the following fields: 

(1) Coordination and planning of community programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency. 

(2) Juvenile courts and probation services. 

(3) Police services. 

(4) Group work with delinquent youth. 

(5) Care and treatment of delinquent youth in detention facilities and in 
training schools. 

(6) Training of probation officers, institutional personnel, juvenile police 
officers, and teaching personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

During the fiscal year 1956 the Division staff met, through field visits, over 200 
requests from agencies in more than 40 States. At the close of the fiscal year 
1956, there were pending 150 requests, from more than 30 States, from a variety 
of State and local, public and private organizations, and requests continue to be 
received. Present staff cannot keep pace with the demands and the 1958 esti- 
mate makes provision for additional staff for service in the specialized fields 
represented by the requests of States and communities. 

In general, the requests for services have related to the improvement of admin- 
istrative structure, program development, recruitment and training of personnel, 
and institutional facilities for delinquent children, such as detention homes, train- 
ing schools, forestry camps, and reception and diagnostic centers. Also, many 
requests have come from local communities asking for assistance in organizing 
and pulling together their local services. Assistance has been given to various 
State and local governmental bodies in regard to juvenile court legislation, do- 
mestie relations or family court laws, and aiso in regard to interstate compacts 
for return of runaway juveniles. 

The 1958 estimate includes an increase for consultants for services in relation to 
juvenile courts, probation, institutions, police work, personnel training, and com- 
munity services for the control of juvenile delinquency, as well as for strengthen- 
ing headquarters staff. It also provides an increase for the reporting of statistics 
in areas not yet covered by reporting or where improvement is needed, such as 
statistics on juvenile court and probation services and on police work with 
juve niles. 

The following summarizes the positions and funds in the 1958 budget estimate 
for the Bureau’s juvenile delinquency program: 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 
The next item is ‘‘Grants to States for maternal and child welfare.”’ 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Grants to States for maternal and child welfare: For grants to States for 
maternal and child-health services, services for crippled children, and child-welfare 
services as authorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (42 U. S. C., ch. 7, subeh. V), [$39, 361, 000] $41,500,000, of which 
$15,000,000 shall be available for services for crippled children, [$16,000,000] 
$16,500,000 for maternal and child health services, and [$8,361,000] $10,000,000 
for child welfare services: Provided, That any allotment to a State pursuant to 
section 502 (b) or 512 (b) of such Act shall not be included in computing for the 
purposes of subsections (a) and (b) of sections 504 and 514 of such Act an amount 
expended or estimated to be expended by the State: Provided further, That 
$1,000,000 of the amount available under seetion 502 (b) of such Act shall be 
used only for special projects for mentally retarded children.” 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
1957 appropriation ___ _- _....-- $39, 361, 000 
1958 budget estimate _ _- 41, 500, 000 
House allowance 41, 500, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Grants to States: 
1957 appropriation $39, 361, 000 
1958 budget estimate __ __ , 41, 500, 000 
House allowance___- ey : 41, 500, 000 


Obligations by object 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1957 appropriation 
1958 budget estimate _ . ; sexeedh . 
House allowance 7 ee 41 


beumeil. $39, 361, 000 
, 500, 000 
, 500, 000 


Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation $39, 361, 000 
1958 appropriation request ; 41, 500, 000 
Increase requested +2. 139, 000 


| 
1958 increase 1958 increase 
in budget in House 
estimate allowance 





For mandatory items | 


For program items: | 


Grants to States for: | 
Maternal and child health services -- - $500, 680 | $500, 000 

Crippled children’s services ; : | 
Child welfare services $ | 1, 639,000 | 1, 639, 000 
Total___- : +2, 139, 000 +2, 139, 000 


STATEMENT BY AcTING CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S BuReAU, SoOcrAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CurLD WELFARE, 
CHILDREN'S BUREAL 


This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget estimate and indicates 
the effect of the House action on proposed program plans and objectives. 

This appropriation provides grants to the States authorized by title V of the 
Social Security Act (pts. 1, 2, and 3) for three programs: maternal and child 
health services, crippled children's services, and child-welfare services. 
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The 1958 estimate requests $16,500,000 for maternal and child health services 
$15 million for crippled children’s services, and $10 million for child-welfare 
services. 

All three types of grants are available to the 53 States and Territories, and all, 
with one exception, are participating in the programs. Arizona is not presently, 
applying for crippled children’s grants. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAMS 


The purpose of these grant-in-aid programs is to help States to extend and 
improve their specialized health and welfare services for children, especially in 
rural areas. 

HOW GRANTS ARE USED BY THE STATES 


Almost all of the funds for the three programs are used to pay for or to facilitate 
professional services to children. 

Maternal and child health services.—Under the maternal and child health pro- 
gram State health agencies use most of the Federal funds for basic health services 
for mothers and children. These services include: prenatal clinics, well-baby 
clinics, immunizations, care of premature infants, infant and maternal mortality 
studies, health services for children of school age. Currently the States are 
developing services for mentally retarded children. 

Practically all States use some of the funds for improving the quality of services 
to mothers and children by providing a variety of training opportunities to physi- 
cians, nurses, medical social workers, and other professional personnel. 

In the calendar year 1955, services provided under the program show little 
change from 1954: 189,000 expectant mothers attended prenatal clinics where 
they received the advice of doctors, nurses, nutritionists, and medical social 
workers. About 448,000 infants and 575,000 preschool children attended well- 
child clinics. Some 2.7 million schoolchildren received dental inspections. 
About 4 million immunizations against smallpox and diphtheria were given. 
There were also over 4,900,000 nursing visits for mothers, infants, and preschoo! 
children, and 2.3 million nursing visits for schoolchildren. 

Crippled children’s services ——Through State crippled children’s agencies the 
Federal funds provide diagnostic services for physically handicapped children and 
skilled treatment for some of these children, including medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and convalescent care. The children most generally helped through this 
program are those needing orthopedic or plastic treatment. 

Reports from the States show that more children received services during the 
ealendar vear 1955 than in any previous vear. About 278,000 children were 
provided physician’s services compared with 271,000 the previous vear. Of these 
about 110,000 were new cases—children who had received no previous help from 
the crippled children’s agencies. 

Approximately 221,000 children received diagnostic or treatment services at 
clinics, a slight decrease from the preceding year. These children made 472,000 
visits to clinies. About 48,000 children were hospitalized, an increase over 1954 
and averaging 26 davs of hospital care per child. Approximately 53,000 children 
were seen by physicians through home or office visits, and 2.3 such visits were 
made during the year. About 362,000 days of convalescent home care were 
provided to 3,800 children averaging out to 96.5 days per child. 

Child welfare services—These grants help State welfare agencies to finance 
social services for children which are usually provided by child-welfare workers 
in local communities. The first concern of these workers is to assist parents to 
protect and care for their children at home. They aid parents and children in 
resolving difficulties which hinder the child’s wholesome personality development. 
These difficulties may stem from harmful neighborhood conditions, illness or 
absence of a parent, neglect or abuse of the child, antisocial values and behavior, 
or chronic handicapping conditions such as mental retardation. They also help 
unmarried mothers plan their own and their babies’ future. They search for, 
select and supervise foster family homes or make plans for institutional care for 
children who cannot or should not stay in their own homes. They place children 
for adoption when they need permanent homes. They find day care for children. 
They participate in community planning to meet the needs of children. 

On June 30, 1955, 3,989 worxers were devoting full time to public child-welfare 
services in 1,656 counties, or 52 percent of the 3,187 counties in the United States 
About 498,000 children in the United States received child welfare services in the 
calendar year 1955. 
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In the fiscal year 1956, 82.4 percent of the Federal funds expended under the 
program were spent for personnel. 

The States use some of the Federal child-welfare services funds for the training 
of child welfare personnel. They are also using limited amounts for care of 
children in foster family homes or institutions and for homemaker services, care 
of unmarried mothers and their babies, and other specialized services. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION INCREASING 1957 GRANTS FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH SERVICES 


In 1957 Congress provided an increase of $4,072,300 over the budget estimate 
for maternal and child health services, and earmarked $1 million of the $16 million 
appropriated to be used only for special projects for mentally retarded children. 

nformation from the States regarding their 1957 plans indicates that the States 
aré using the increases to provide health services for school-age children, mentally 
retarded children, children of migrant agricultural workers; to extend and im- 
prove the hospital care of premature infants and maternity patients with com- 
plications; provide more and better well-child and prenatal clinics, and other 
health services for mothers and children. 

The action of State health departments thus far in moving forward with the 
development of special projects for mentally retarded children is most gratifying. 
As of December 27, 1956, incomplete information from 28 States indicates that 
these States will require about $796,000 in the current fiscal year for special proj- 
ects for these children. Plans are in operation now in 11 of the States, and it is 
expected that 7 additional States whose plans are far advanced will be in operation 
shortly. Ten additional States now have plans under consideration for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

In addition to developing special projects for mentally retarded children which 
are being financed from the $1 million earmarked funds, the Children’s Bureau 
has encouraged the States to use additional maternal and child health funds for 
providing services for these children. Incomplete information at the present 
time from a number of States indicates that substantial amounts are being used 
for nonproject services. The Bureau will have in the near future reports from 
the States that will enable it to compile for the first time fairly complete informa- 
tion on the activities of the States for mentally retarded children for the current 
fiscal year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1956 


The “Social Security Amendments of 1956,” approved August 1, 1956 (Public 
Law S880), increased the authorized annual appropriation for grants to States 
for child-welfare services from $10 million to $12 million, to become effective 
July 1, 1957. They made no change, however, in the amount of the authorized 
flat grant to each State of $40,000. 


AMOUNT OF ESTIMATE, 1958 
The estimate continues the 1957 amount of $15 million for crippled children’s 
services, provides $16,500,000 for maternal and child-health services, an increase 
of $500,000, and $10 million for child-welfare services, an increase of $1,639,000. 

The amount requested for the maternal and child health program as well as 
the program for crippled children is the maximum authorized for annual appro- 
priation by title V of the Social Security Act. For child-welfare services the 
estimate is $2 million below the annual appropriation recently authorized by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956. 

Maternal and child health services.—For this program, within the total estimate 
of $16,500,000, it is proposed to continue the language inserted in the appropria- 
tion by Congress for 1957 providing $1 million of the total available to States 
under section 502 (b) shall be used only for special projects for mentally retarded 
ct} ild 


nuare 


State agencies responsible for providing health and welfare services to mothers 
and children take into account in their planning the marked rise in the child 
population and in the cost of services, and the gaps that exist in the programs. 
They continue to report that additional Federal funds are required to make the 
services now provided through these programs available in more geographic areas 
and to more children, and to extend the variety of services under the programs. 
Some 600 counties do not have the services of a full-time local publie health nurse. 
More and better planned health services for schoolchildren are needed, as well as 
services for preschool children including premature infants 
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Crippled children’s services.—Continuance in 1958 of the $15 million appro- 
priation for crippled children’s services will assist the States to substantially 
maintain the recent gains made in providing services for crippled children. These 
gains were made possible through an increase by Congress in crippled children’s 
funds of $4,156,600 for 1956 and continued in 1957. State agencies have been 
able to provide care for more children with conditions already included in the 
program and to include new types of services. Services that are new in many 
State programs include those for children with epilepsy, heart disease, cleft palate, 
disorders of the brain and neurological system, speech and hearing handicaps. 

Child welfare services.—To assist States in meeting problems created by rising 
costs, increased numbers of children coming for care, and need for new types of 
facilities, the amount of $10 million requested for 1958 is needed for child-welfare 
services. The ways in which the funds will be used will vary with program needs 
in individual States. 

Extension of coverage of child-welfare services and improvement in the quality 
of these services are needed throughout the country. Of the 3,187 counties in the 
United States, 1,531 (48 percent) are without the services of a full-time public 
child welfare worker. Fourteen million children live in these counties; 8 million 
in 1,307 rural counties and 6 million in 224 urban counties. More foster-care 
resources are needed in nearly every State. Even in counties with workers 
available services are not adequate in quantity or quality to meet the needs of 
children for these services. 

With the increase of $1,639,000 requested about 21,000 more children can be 
served. These children would include some in counties now without child- 
welfare services and others in counties where the present number of workers is 
insufficient to provide the services required. In a few States some new programs 
not now available could be established. These include adoption services, care 
and services for unmarried mothers, protective services to neglected and abused 
children, and services for mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed children, and 
migrant children. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 REQUEST 


The 1958 appropriation bill as reported by the House Appropriations Committee 
and passed by the House includes the full amount of the budget request for 
grants to States—$16,500,000 for maternal and child health services, $15 million 
for crippled children’s services, and $10 million for child-welfare services. These 
amounts will enable the States to carry forward their programs as outlined above 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Mrs. Ross. This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget 
estimate and indicates the effect of the House action on proposed pro- 
gram plans and objectives. 

Senator Hitt. The House did not reduce any of this? 

Mrs. Ross. No, sir; it is exactly the same. 

Senator Hixz. It agrees with the budget? 

Mrs. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrxu. All right, proceed. 

Mrs. Ross. The estimate of $41,500,000 for ‘““Grants to States’ 
continues the 1957 amount of $15 million for crippled children’s 
services; provides $16,500,000 for maternal and child-health services, 
an increase of $500,000; and $10 million for child-welfare services, an 
increase of $1,639,000 over 1957. For maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services these are the maximum amounts author- 
ized for annual appropriation by title V of the Social Security Act. 
For child-welfare services the estimate is $2 million below the annual 
appropriation recently authorized by the Sociat Security Amendments 
of 1956. 

For maternal and child-health services the estimate proposes con- 
tinuance in 1958 of the language inserted by Congress in the 1957 ap- 
propriation providing $1 million of the total available to States under 
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section 502 (b) shall be used only for special projects for mentally re- 
tarded children. 

The crippled children’s program provides diagnostic services for 
physically handicapped children on skilled treatment for some of 
these children, including medical care, hospitalization, and conva- 
lescent care. 

Services provided under the maternal and child health program 
include: Prenatal clinics, well-baby clinics, immunizations, care of 
premature infants, infant and maternal mortality studies, health serv- 
ices for children of school age. Currently the States are developing 
services for mentally re ‘tarded children. The States continue to report 
that additional Federal funds are required to make these services 
available in more geographic areas and to more children, and to extend 
the variety of services under the programs. The increase of $500,000 
requested will help to meet some of these needs. 


CHILD WELFARE GRANTS 


Child welfare grants enable States to establish, extend, and strengthen 
in rural areas and areas of special need child welfare services for the 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected children, 
children in danger of becoming delinquent, and services for the return 
of runaway children to their own homes in other States. 

The proposed increase of $1,639,000 will assist States in meeting 
some of the problems created by rising costs, increased numbers of 
children coming for care, and need for new types of facilities. It is 
estimated that with this increase about 21,000 more children could be 
served under the program. 

These children would include some in counties now without child 
welfare services and others in counties where the present number of 
child-welfare workers is insuflcient to provide the service required. 
in a few States some new programs not now available could be estab- 
lished. These include adoption services, care and services for unmar- 
ried mothers, protective services to neglected and abused children, and 
services for mentally retarded children, emotionally disturbed children, 
and migrant children. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION ON 1958 REQUEST 


The 1958 appropriation bill as reported by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and passed by the House includes the full amount 
of the budget request for “Grants to States’””—$16,500,000 for maternal 
and child health services, $15 million for crippled children’s services, 
and $10 million for child welfare services. These amounts will enable 
the States to carry forward their programs as outlined above. 

May I have the full statement inserted in the record? 

Senator Hriu. The full statement will be inserted in the record. 


FUNDS FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 


Senator Hitt. With reference to funds for the mentally retarded, 
there is no program today, is there, for training teachers for the 
mentally retarded? 
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Mrs. Ross. My understanding is that there is legislation before the 
Congress for that purpose. 

Senator Hiiui. The Senate passed a bill for that purpose last session, 
but the bill did not pass the House. 

Mrs. Ross. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. But the point I wish to bring out is that if funds 
could be available for this purpose for the training of teachers for the 
mentally retarded, we would have to have additional legislation. 

Dr. Lesser. I understand such a bill has been introduced. 

Senator Hitt. We have even had hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare on this bill. It is the bill which I said the 
Senate passed during the last session of Congress, but I just wanted to 
bring out the reason for the passage of that bill, the funds would not 
be available for that purpose, for the training of teachers. 

Mrs. Ross. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Now these special projects would go how far insofar 
as the field of what we might term ‘‘research’’? 

Mrs. Ross. Dr. Lesser of our staff is here and if you are willing, 
might he respond to the question? 

Senator Hitt. Certainly. Proceed. 

Dr. Lesser. The major purpose of these projects is to provide 
clinical services, including diagnostic and followup services, such as 
social services, public health nursing, and psychological counseling. 
There will be some studies made of the effectiveness of these programs, 
but research per se is not the primary function of this. 

Senator Hitt. Well, if we have to secure the training of teachers 
for the mentally retarded to have a real research program, then vou 
need this additional legislation; is that correct? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir; and the additional legislation referred to for 
the training of teachers would be the responsibility I believe of the 
Office of Education rather than the Children’s Bureau. 

Senator Huw. Yes. 

Mr. Ketry. Within the Department, Mr. Chairman, this is part 
of a well-rounded program. ‘The Office of Education cooperative 
research program is largely concentrated, or a high proportion of it, 
is concentrated in the mentally retarded field, and this is being fur ther 
augmented by research activities of the National Institutes of Health 
relative to blindness and mental health and the mental and physical 
aspects of it. 

Senator Hitt. How many items were there on that selected list, 
Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketty. I believe there were nine. 

Senator Hitt. What was the sum total amount recommended? 

Mr. Ketuy. $11 million. 

Senator Hrix. $11 million? 

Mr. Keury. Yes. 


Senator Hitt. This was not among that number? 
GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Keutiy. Not the salaries and expenses. Of course, in the grants 
the House allowed the full amount of the budget estimate. 

Senator Hixu. | appreciate that. In the grants to the States the 
House allowed the full budget estimate; is that correct? 
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Mrs. Ross. Yes. 

Senator Hity. The only reductions came in your salaries and 
expenses? 

Mrs. Ross. Yes. 

Senator Hixu. All right; thank you very, very much. I appreciate 
very much your all being here. 

Mrs. Ross. Thank you. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Cooperative research or demonstration projects in social security: For making 
grants, contracts, and jointly financed cooperative arrangements for research or 
demonstration projects under section 1110 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
including necessary expenses of administration, $2,080,000.”’ 


Funds available for obligation 


| 


| | 
| 1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | House allowance 





eee 
Number Number | Number 
| of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount of posi- | Amount 
| tions tions | tions 
7 waite seaside soccer til at ecm eae apenas 
Appropriation or estimate 3 i 8 | $2,080, 000 | 0 0 
Total available for obligation Bes 8 | 2,080, 000 | 0 0 
Unobligated balance, estimated | | 
savings. . - ‘ | 0 | 0 | 0 0 
Obligations incurred 8 | 2, 080, 000 0 | 0 


Obligations by activity 





1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | House allowance 
Description * ope i ve ge . Vis sit. Se Rainey Pad, 
Number | Number | | Number | 
| of posi- Amount of posi- Amount of posi- | Amount 
tions | tions tions | 
a ae Snead 2 Ee —|—— stint fsnlndeinedietindintea te indshnanatalicndii 
1. Grants, contracts, and jointly | | 
financed cooperative arrange- | | | 
ments.. 0 | 0 | 0 | $2,000, 000 0 | 0 
2. Review and approval of projects. 0 0 | 8 80, 000 | 0 0 
Total obligations___- 0 0 8 | 2,080,000 | 0 | 0 
' 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House completely eliminated this item from the budget and in so doing 
permitted no funds for one of the amendments to the 1956 Social Security Act with 
the greatest potential for a constructive approach to problems in social security. 


Activity 1. Grants, contracts, and jointly financed cooperative arrangements 

The House disallowed $2 million requested for this activity. Elimination of 
this item will prevent the Department and Public and private groups throughout 
the country from expanding studies and knowledges relating to the causes of de- 
pendency in the United States. It will result in: 
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1. Eliminating the much needed stimulus to spark universities and others 
to search for knowledge of the nature and causes of many of our highly com- 
plex social problems and the most effective ways of dealing with them; 

2. Delaying progress to reduce dependency in the United States; 

3. Delaying efforts to direct social-welfare activities and programs into 
the most constructive channels; 

4. Delaying efforts to improve the administration and effectiveness of 
welfare programs in the United States. 

While progress has been made in the establishment of a basic social-security 
program in the United States, a great need exists to know more about many com- 
plex problems such as (1) the reasons for dependency; (2) circumstances and 
problems of older people; (3) reasons why older children are dependents; (4) 
reasons why some entire families have required public financial assistance for two 
or more generations. Gathering of facts concerning these and similar problems 
and development of constructive methods for handling these problems must be 
accomplished before progress can be made toward reducing dependency in this 
country. 


Activity 2. Review and approval of projects 
The House disallowed $80,000 requested for this activity. This eliminates the 


eight positions and related expenses requested to review and approve projects to 
be carried out under activity 1. 


Obligations by objects 


Object | 1957 appro- | 1958 budget House 
| priation | estimate | allowance 


Total number of permanent positions ___-- 

















slititeslhs daa diietiaaetecala eee 0 | 8 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ be. ee | 0 | 2 0 
Average number of all positions _ oe 0 8 | 0 
_——————————— ——————— = 
01 Personal services ‘ ii Ss eireks ie aceite | 0 |} 0 
02 Travel 2 a 0 | 0 
04 Communication services : sa aE 0 | 0 
07 Other contractual services ciielec nvaeechaind 0 ( 0 
08 Supplies and materials ; Sabon dcckrotee eas sae | 0 1, 006 | 0 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _._- j 0} 2,000,000 | 0 
Contribution to retirement fund. ; NESSES 0 | 3, 187 0 
Pah i li’ ia 
Total obligations_____._- ee Ene 0 | 2, 080, 000 | v0 
Summary of changes 
Number of | Amount 

positions | 
Se Ne Ia a nnn cc ntpucdsubhoncnescsscesbdncdoadtlainannaens 0 0 
cai ssi ihiepc sonnel sila i cep eases MamCancaa aes a 8 | $2, 080, 000 
Net change requested _.............-... S dhaleoat adein sana ninicaheaeme eee +8 +2, 080, 000 

1958 budget estimate | 1958 House allowance 
. 
Number Number | 
of | Amount | of | Amount 
| positions | positions 
‘ | | | 
For program items: ; 

35-40 grants, contracts, or jointly financed coopera- | | | 
OES | celtic detent ian thnaiamacneieae | 0 $2, 000, 000 | 0 0 
8 positions to administer the program............-- 8 80, 000 | 0 | 0 
Er GRO CONNIE cncruticanamdatndemesnniece 8 2, 080, 000 | 0 0 


ot ame an 


——— 
ee 


ad 
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New positions requested in 1958 


Activity 2. Review and approval of projects: 


Grade 


| 
Number of | Total annual 
positions salary 


Project director Se eee ee GS-15... | 1 $11, 610 
Project analyst GS-14. a 1 10, 320 
Do | GS-13. 1 8, 890 
Administrative Assistant - | Gs-9_- 1 5, 440 
Secretarial _ bie ce abes : GS-5. | 1 3, 670 
Do : ad a GS-4... 1 3, 415 
Stenographic : Gs-4 1 3, 415 
Clerical GSs-3 | 1 3, 175 
Total. ~ 49, 935 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. All right, Mr. Schottland is the next witness and 
will speak on the subject of cooperative research or demonstration 
projects, social security. 

The House allowed no funds on that at all. 

Mr. Scnuorr.Lanp. That is correct. 

With the permission of the chairman, I shall file my statement 
and will say a few brief words about the budget estimate of $2,080,000, 
for fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Hitu. That will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY ON COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
oR DEMONSTRATION ProJEctTs IN SociaL Security, Sociat Security ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


This statement explains the basis for the 1958 budget estimate, and appeals 
the House action which eliminated the request for $2,080,000 for fiscal year 1958 


BASIS OF 1958 ESTIMATE 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 (Public Law 880) approved Au- 
gust 1, 1956, amended title XI of the Social Security Act to authorize grants to 
States, to public and other nonprofit organizations, and the making of contracts 
or jointly financed cooperative arrangements for the conduct of research and 
demonstration projects in social security. This amendment will be used to 
assist the Department in carrying out its responsibility under section 702 of the 
Social Security Act of studying and making recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing economic security. 

The legislation identifies three illustrative areas in which grants may be made 
for research or demonstration projects. These are (1) projects relating to the 
prevention and reduction of dependency, (2) projects which will aid in effecting 
coordination of planning between private and public welfare agencies, and (3) 
projects which will help improve the administration and effectiveness of programs 
sarried on or existing under the Social Security Act and programs related thereto. 

Research or demonstration projects relating to causes of dependency and 
methods of eliminating them are an important aspect of a constructive social- 
security program. Federal participation in the financing of such research should 
result in the stimulation of research in universities and research facilities and 
thereby contribute to the knowledge of the nature and causes of these problems 
and of the most effective ways of dealing with them. If we could but eliminate 
from the rolls only a small percentage of the 5 million persons receiving public 
assistance, the rewards would be great both in dollar savings and in human 
values. 

Under the legislation, grants would be made only after the advice and recom- 
mendations of specialists had been obtained who are competent to evaluate 
projects as to soundness, the possibility of securing productive results, the ade- 
quacy of resources to conduct the proposed research or demonstrations, and 
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their relationship to other similar research or demonstrations already completed 
or in process. In addition, it is contemplated that an advisory committee of 
outstanding private citizens will be established to advise on the program as a 
whole and on specifie projects of unusual significance. 

As you are no doubt aware, Public Law 880 authorized an appropriation of 
$5 million for this purpose in fiscal year 1957. However, because the amend- 
ment was not enacted until just before the 84th Congress adjourned, there was 
insufficient time to obtain an appropriation. Because time will be required to 
plan for and establish the program, to evaluate proposed projects for design and 
productive results, and to determine adequacy of applicants’ resources to con- 
duct the proposed projects, an appropriation of only $2,080,000 is requested for 
fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, $2 million is requested for grants and awards 
and $80,000 is requested for administration of the program. It is estimated 
that $2 million will permit as many as 35-40 projects to be selected during 1958. 
Examples of research or demonstration projects which would be undertaken are: 
(1) Basie studies in the causes of dependency; (2) study of the problem of support 
aged dependents; (3) effect of lien laws in public-assistance programs; and (4) case 
studies of the impact of social-insurance programs on depressed areas. 

For 1958, it is estimated that $80,000 will be required to administer this pro- 
gram. This will permit staffing of 4 professional and 4 clerical and stenographic 
positions, as well as the hiring of specialists to advise on the program as a whole 
and on specific projects as required by the statute. Total staff costs will approx- 
imate $58,413: contribution to the employees’ retirement fund will approximate 
$3,187, and costs for items such as travel, supplies, printing, and communication 
services will approximate $18,400. 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION 


Elimination of funds for this program, as proposed by the House, would seri- 
ously set back the efforts of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and public and private groups throughout the country to expand studies and 
knowledge relating to the causes of dependency and to direct social-welfare 
activities and programs into the most constructive channels. Great progress 
has been made in the establishment of a basic social-security program. We need 
to know much more, however, about the reasons for dependency, about the cir- 
cumstances and problems of older people, their attitudes toward retirement, the 
extent of public understanding of social insurance, and ways in which the admin- 
istration and effectiveness of the welfare programs could be improved. During 
the fiscal year 1958, $1.7 billion of Federal funds and $1.2 billion in State and 
local funds will be expended under the public-assistance-grant programs. In a 
period of high employment there are still millions of families who need financial 
assistance and help with their family problems. It is time that we made a real 
effort to find ways of bringing such families—and particularly the older children 
in them—to greater self-dependence. If is is to be successful, this attack on 
dependency, like the attack on cancer or heart disease, must be carried on both 
by the Government directly and by students and administrators in universities 
and public and private agencies throughout the country. Many such agencies, 
on the basis of the authorization included in the 1956 amendments, have already 
begun to develop plans for research and demonstration projects. 

In the event such Federal support is not forthcoming, very little research of 
the kind in question will be able to go forward, and the country will continue to 
pay the price of dependency that could be prevented. 

We are convinced that Federal financial participation is the stimulus needed to 
spark universities and others to search for knowledge of the nature and causes 
of many of our highly complex social problems and the most effective ways of 
dealing with them. For this reason, we urge that favorable action be taken on our 
appropriation request of 1958 of $2,080,000. To delay will only postpone further 
the day when more constructive action may be taken on such problems. Facilities 
are not currently available within the Department to carry on research and 
demonstration projects in the areas covered by this budget request. Further- 
more, we believe that it would be highly advantageous to be able to obtain the 
services of specialists in the fields in which we are seeking answers to pro )lems. 
The budget request in question would permit us to avail ourselves of this type of 
expert advice and assistance to help us to provide practical answers to current 
problems facing welfare administrators. As previously stated, if we could but 
eliminate from the assistance rolls only a small percentage of the 5 million persons 
receiving public assistance, the rewards would be great, both in dollar savings and 
in human values. 
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RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Hrux. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Scuorr.tanpb. This sum of $2,080,000 was requested to begin 
the program established by the last session of Congress under Public 
Law 880, and we are appealing from the House action which eliminated 
this item. I might say that the subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee recommended $1,040,000, but this was taken 
out later, even though recommended by the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Hitt. Was it stricken by the full committee? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No, sir; on the floor. 

Senator Hiiu. Oh, stricken on the floor. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Did you have a rolleall vote on it; do you recall? 

Mr. ScHOTTLaND. It was stricken by the full committee. 

Senator Hiti. It was stricken by the full committee. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes; I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Hityt. Was the item among the 11 selected items, Mr. 
Kelly? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. It is among the 11 selected items. All right; go 
ahead. 

Mr. Scuorr.anp. I would like to just very briefly outline why this 
is among the selected items that the Department is appealing. The 
program was established, as you recall, Senator, pursuant to an 
amendment by Senator Kerr which incorporated a recommendation 
of the administration. Hearings had been held before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and this provision, that is, Senator 
Kerr’s amendment, was similar to provisions of bills introduced by 
Congressmen Daniel Reed and Jere Cooper. 


AREAWIDE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Both the executive branch and the committees of Congress, that is, 
the Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee, 
have been concerned about the many problems which we face in this 
whole area of social security, both public assistance and social insur- 
ance. Some of these problems we know very little about, although 
we are spending many billions of dollars annually on the programs. 

This amendment was directed at these problems, and also at the 
very problems that the Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
have a ‘n concerned with; the question of efficiency of management, 
efficiency of administration, and the fact that the’ programs involve 
huge expenditures of Federal funds, $1,700,000 of public assistance, 
and over $6 billion in old- -age and survivors insurance. There are 
very many problems about which we have very little information. 


ASSISTANCE TO UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
During this year we will probably spend over $100 million for 


assistance to unmarried mothers alone. We know very little about 
the problem and some of the methods of handling the situation. 
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This year there will be over 1 million fathers who will desert wives 
and children. On the administrative side we are seeking answers on 
how many public assistance recipients can be rehabilitated, what 
should be the appropriate roles of the voluntary agencies and the 
relationships of the voluntary agencies, the public agencies and a 
host of other questions. 


REHABILITATION OF RELIEF RECIPIENTS 


We have had a few experiments over the country. They have been 
largely local and they have demonstrated that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars or perhaps millions of dollars could be saved by adequate 
work and approaches to this problem of dependency. We had one 
study in my own State of California when I was State director, the 
so-called Wiltsie Study where we demonstrated conclusively within 
a few months we could take a substantial number of persons who had 
been on relief for a long time and make them self-supporting. 

We need demonstration projects to demonstrate to the country the 
techniques that need to be adopted in order to do this. 

Now at the present time we cannot even get answers to all the 
questions which you gentlemen ask us, as you know, Senator, because 
we don’t have the information. 

Now the members of the two committees of both the Houses that 
consider the substantive legislation have been aware of this desire of 
the elements all over the country and of the administration, and 
Members of Congress, to get the answers. 

Secretary Folsom has been very much concerned and has a strong 
conviction that he must focus on the constructive aspect of these 
various public assistance and social insurance programs. When this 
legislation was passed it was received with overwhelming approval 
and endorsement all over the United States by voluntary agencies, 
religious and nonsectarian, community chests, universities, welfare 
councils, and we have already had dozens of requests for research 
grants and demonstration projects should the Congress appropriate 
funds to put this into operation. 

I think I should say this, I think the Senator remembers some of 
the feeling about this legislation, that had it been passed a few weeks 
before the adjournment of Congress rather than on the last day. there 
seems little question that Congress would have appropriated money 
for its implementation last year. 


AREAS IDENTIFIED BY LEGISLATION 


The legislation identifies three areas of work, first the prevention or 
reduction of dependency, the coordination of public and voluntary 
agencies, and the approved administration of programs under the 
Social Security Act. 

These three items in the law are illustrative rather than complete. 
The law says: ‘Such as’ and lists these three items. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Public Law 880 authorized $5 million for fiscal year 1957 and there- 
after such sums as Congress may appropriate. We felt that $2,080,000 
was all that we could reasonably request. 
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Senator Hitt. What did you say the authorized amount is? 

Mr. Scuorrianpb. $5 million for fiscal year 1957 and thereafter such 
sums as Congress may appropriate. 

Secretary Folsom stressed, as I mentioned before, this matter in 
his testimony and we think that the Federal Government has a real 
opportunity in connection witb this legislation not only to help people 
in distress but to devise ways and means of helping people out of their 
distress through getting at some of the basic problems. 

For 1958, in our request, we are asking for 4 professional and 4 
clerical and stenographic positions to handle this program. It is a 
small staff. It wiil be grants to States, localities, universities, volun- 
tary agencies. 

Senator Hiiu. Give me an illustration of a project such as you might 
contemplate under this program. 


DISABLED PERSONS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Scnorr.tanp. Well one of the items that we would undoubtedly 
want to go into will be disabled persons receiving assistance. In the 
dependent children’s program where we have a number of disabled 
fathers, these are cases that have received attention from various 
agencies, but we feel that there is need for intensive case work and 
rehabilitation work, which can take these fathers off of assistance and 
make them self-supporting. We want to study the whole problem of 
the support of aged dependents. 

Senator Hitt. You speak about taking these fathers off of assist- 
ance. Are you going to rehabilitate them so that they can hold a job? 

What is the basic thought? 

Mr. ScnotrrLaNnp. Well some of the experiments have indicated 
such things as this. Here you have a man who we will say was a 
common laborer. He loses the use of his right hand. He has no 
education, no background. There is very little that can be done to 
rehabilitate him for a job in a particular area. A study of his personal 
situation might reveal that he has a relative a thousand miles away. 
If he goes there, it is a large city and he might be able to get a job as 
a gate watcher or something of that nature. It is this kind of inten- 
sive study that we think that if we had some demonstration projects 
we could demonstrate to the country some of the things that could 
be done in this area. 


FAMILIES ON RELIEF FOR GENERATIONS 


We have listed in our formal statement that we have filed with the 
committee a number of projects that might be done. One of the 
things that we would like to do is to do some study of families that 
have been on public assistance for two or more generations. What 
can be done to break this cycle of continual dependency? There has 
been a great controversy in Congress and over the country of the 
effect of the lien laws. We have little information on lien laws. 
Does this reduce public expenditure or does it help? How is it admin- 
istered? Is it costly? Does it pay for itself? These are some of the 
answers that we hope to get. 


ve 
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POSSIBILITY OF DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Senator THyr. That would be duplicating the division that General 
Maas has to assist the handicapped. He is working in that field now, 
is he not? I am wondering if you are not again proposing a Federal 
duplication? You are going to put on a demonstration project. 

Mr. Scuorritanp. We are not proposing that we do any actual 
rehabilitation. That would be done by State vocational rehabilitation 
programs and through other programs. What we are proposing is 
that we study some of the basic problems and demonstrate how we 
can make people self-supporting; how we can get at some of the basic 
causes of dependency. We would not be taking an individual and 
putting him through a rehabilitation project. That is the problem 
of some others 

Senator Tuye. I understand your demonstration to be this, and 
that is what attracted my thought and attention to it. You referred 
to demonstration and I could only visualize that you were going to go 
about the country making demonstrations such as “here is a man that 
has certain physical handicaps, and yet he got a job of this kind doing 
this or that.’’ You see, that is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Scuorrtann. We, of course, would relate this type of demon- 
stration only to the people on public assistance. Let us say we found 
a person that needed rehabilitation. This would be a question of 
referring the person to the appropriate rehabilitation agency. Our 
demonstration would be in taking portions of the caseload and 
demonstrating what could be done with these 6 million people on 
assistance, what percentage of them might respond to rehabilitation, 
what percentage might respond to intensive casework treatment, 
what percentage could be rehabilitated through some type of reevalu- 
ating of the families? 

Senator THyr. What are you doing in that field at the present time? 

Mr. Scuorrtanp. We are doing nothing as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned and the States are doing very little in the 
area, too. There are 3 or 4 or maybe 5 experiments going on now, 
but there is very little being done and a great deal of hue and cry has 
been made about doing something. 

Senator Toys. I know there is a need and that is why | have been 
in complete support of General Maas and the division or committee 
that he is heading up in their endeavor to effect rehabilitation, bring 
about rehabilitation of those physically handicapped people and it 
makes their problems difficult in any employment endeavor. 


PROBLEM OF DESERTING FATHERS 


Mr. ScHorrLtanp. You see, some of our problems are not just 
rehabilitation. As a matter of fact, this may be the only one of many 
factors. As I mentioned before you came in, Senator, we are spending 
a hundred million dollars this year in helping unmarried mothers. 

We spend a tremendous amount of money because of deserting 
fathers. There will be about a million desertions of fathers this year. 
The ways and means of getting at this problem have really not been 
explored. We know there are 1 or 2 voluntary agencies that are doing 
a very successful job in reuniting families after the father has deserted. 
We have done very little in the public agencies to work on this prob- 
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lem because we have not had demonstrations of the techniques or re- 
search of the techniques that these other smaller units have used to 
bring about the reuniting of families and the development of support. 

It is this kind of thing which we think, with just very little money 
in relation to the billions we are now spending in helping people who 
are receiving assistance, just with a small amount of money we think 
we can help some of the people out of their distress. 

Senator Ture. I have no further questions as to that. 


Senator Hi1u. Is there anything further you would like to add? 
Mr. ScHorrLanp. No, sir. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner: For expenses necessary 
for the Office of the Commissioner of Social Security, [$212,000] $315,000, to- 
gether with not to exceed [$160,000] $244,000, to be transferred from the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.” 


Funds available for obligation 











1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate House allowance 
eh. | (ne Scan s : 
| Number | | Number Number 
of posi- | Amount of posi- | Amount of posi- Amount 
tions | tions | tions 
ee — — | —— _ —_———— — — —— _ — — 
Appropriation or estimate - - -- _- -| $212,000 }.......... $315, 000 |.......... $300, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources ited liven : 160, 000 scsces| eee T 240, 000 
Total available for obligation. 48 372, 000 69 | 559, 000 | 66 540, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated | | | 
savings. .-... * foe hi ac tid nace dit : 
Obligations incurred _. WN 48 | 372, 000 | 69 | 559, 000 | 66 540, 000 


Obligations by activity 





1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate House allowance 
Description | iin) eae ee aed PTE 7 
| Number | Number | Number 
| of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount of posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | tions | 
1. Direction and coordination of | 
the social security program. 25 $206, 612 | 31 | $267,040 | 30 | $261, 107 
2, Appraisal and development of | 
the social security program _-_.- 23 165, 388 38 | 291, 960 36 | 278, 893 
Total obligations ---.- —_- 4s 372, 000 69 559, 000 66 | 540, 000 





EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Direction and coordination of the social security program 

The 1958 budget request provided for 31 positions in this activity; an increase 
of 6 positions over the 1957 budget. The House allowance permits an increase 
of 5 positions for three-fourths of a year each and provides funds for mandatory 
increases, 
Activity 2. Appraisal and development of the social security program 

The 1958 budget request provided for 38 positions in this activity; an increase 
of 15 positions over the 1957 budget. The House allowance permits an increase 
of 13 positions for three-fourths of a year each and provides funds for mandatory 
increases. 
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Summary of changes 


1957 actual appropriation- - 
1957 reimbursement from Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 


1957 base 


1958 appropriation request. 


| 
| 
| 
~| 
| 
| 


1958 requested reimbursement from Federal old-age and survivors insurance 


trust fund- 
1958 request _ -- 


Net change requested, appropriation _- - 
Net change requested, reimbursement from OASI trust fund 


Total net change requested 


1958 budget estimate 


| Number 


of posi- Amount of posi- 
| tions tions 
For mandatory items: 
Extra day’s pay 48 $1, 366 1s 
Retirement contribution (base positions) | is 1 22, 600 18 | 
Annualization of additional positions authorized 
in fiscal year 1957__. s 21, 373 S 
Total, mandatory items 45, 339 
For program items: 
To expand activity 1 in the management, informa- | 
tion, and international areas 6 46, 233 5 
To expand activity 2 to permit proper attention to | | 
studying, planning, analyzing, and coordinating 
the income maintenance and economic security 
programs -_- 15 95, 428 13 
Total change requested . 21 187, 000 18 


1 Computed at 0.065 of net salaries. 
2 Computed at 0.06275 of net salaries. 


Obligations by objects 


Object 1957 appro- 
priation 
Total number of permanent positions $ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; 
Average number of 21 positions 4 
01 Personal services . $334, 225 | 
02 Travel ¥ : 5, 500 
04 Communication services 8, 066 
06 Printing and reproduction 12, 562 
07 Other contractual services ‘ 3, 947 
08 Supplies and materials , selec 6, 200 | 
09 Equipment 1,500 | 
11 Grant subsidies and contributions: Contribution to retire- 
ment fund ‘ ends 
Total obligations h blaine enact 372, 000 
| 


| Gum Go 


Number of 
positions 


+21 


Number 


1958 budget 
estimate 


29, 400 


559, 000 








APPROPRIATIONS 


Amount 


| $212, 000 
160, 000 


372, 000 


315, 000 
244, 000 
559, 000 


+103, 000 
+84, 000 


+187, 000 


1958 House allowance 


Amount 


House allow- 
ance 


66 
1 
| 61 


$447, 451 

| 8, 100 
10, 000 

| 23, 500 
| 9, 000 
7, 500 
7, 050 


27, 399 
540, 000 
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Detailed list of new positions 

















Title Grade Annual salary 
Activity 1. Direction and coordination of the social security program: | | 
Staff adviser, information hid wpb} wigine stip abbalthhla lb bh iti ae te ea slik nace OY Rape $10, 320 
Staff adviser, management__________- PEIN AME et | GS-13__.__.. 8, 990 
Staff adviser, management. = Sn, itt eeu eee | GS-12. 7, 570 
Secretary (information) ___._...-- ik Lak Fe aisle Sbeiaeeil -| GS-5___..-- 3, 670 
Secretary (management) -. d bshah sith aceeashbasoctenhh .| G8-5_____..- 3, 670 
Secretary (internatiomal])-_-.-.--......-.------- e a ale a hal glad GS-5 . 2, 670 
Total (6). -- 4 J caccddbudabdcsostiussd Waenddaasdddhesdaeebbad bie! 37, 890 
Activity 2. Appraisal and development of the social ra program: 
Staff assist: gg” RE IES oe ows RETR. bt GS8-14_...._- 10, 320 
Staff assistant, medical economies. _ pis eeE ete ei a i I, SB 10, 320 
Staff assistant, voluntary insurance, employee benefit and welfare pro- | GS—14__._._- 10, 320 
grams. 
Staff assistant, financial studies___- : Spin bewenswesl 10, 320 
Staff assistant, aging ___- éonisstan ocbydhebh inllsegcetiakaAgisinmmanisae aids G@S-14_...... 10, 320 
Staff assistant, disability studies nethic innate toeeaben ee GS8-14__.... 10, 320 
Staff assistant, medical economics. - : abies pebacsceibestnd a al PPE none 7, 570 
Staff assistant, aging - f ; Scenario tale pitchatepetcos coset GS-12______- 7, 570 
Secretary daa schndes ottebwtbeeidin BEES GS-5_. 3 3, 670 
Secretary ‘ ; ob hetaatieds dekbnnntibadstdednipatmiiieetinaig nites d 3, 670 
Clerk ae i SARS RI ET | eR tae 3, 670 
Secretary i sooo we inetialetsh eh tonsil anatiaeaamdant GS-4_____._- 3, 415 
Secretary ea 5 nbeddearaais deed - OU” ae 3. 415 
Secretary ; ead nenierdnsagaial initia we ame olest Gea 53° 3, 415 
Clerk. ....- ; ba. phneenniac ahs oiske sick cticedacemiabee ee eae 3, 415 
GE Goose enesaceneuey = ogee 








STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SocsAL SECURITY ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, SOcrAL Security ADMINISTRATION 


This statement explains the bais for the 1958 budget estimate and indicates the 
effect of the House action on proposed program plans and objectives. 


BASIS OF 1958 ESTIMATE 


The budget requested for the fiscal year 1958 for the Office of the Commissioner 
of Social Security is $559,000. Of this amount, $315,000 is requested from general 
funds; the remainder, $244,000 to be derived from the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

The Commissioner of Social Security is responsible to the Secretary for directing 
and supervising the operations of the four program bureaus of the Social Security 
Administration: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. The 
functions of these four bureaus encompass direct program administration such as 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, as well as grant-in-aid administration with its inherent problems of 
Federal-State relations associated with this type of operation. In general, the 
pi remecag r’s office has four major areas of responsibility: 

The overall supervision of the programs of the Social Security Admin 

sialon and its bureaus; 

2. Overall planning with relation to the problem of economic security of 
the American people; 

3. In its capacity as the welfare branch of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, it does broad planning in the various welfare areas; 

t. A wide range of related activities which include the maintenance of a 
central source of information on the cost of medical care in the United States, 
bringing together in one place information on medical care expenditures by 
private individuals, voluntary insurance, labor unions, and Government. 
We are also responsible for the coordination of international activities in the 
welfare and insurance fields and the general direction of a program of research 
grants. 

Reorganizations and budget reductions of previous years have reduced the staff 
of the Office of the Commissioner until there remains a staff of only 48 positions. 
This compares with a total employment within the Social Security Administration 
of approximately 21,000 employees. 
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As I indicated in my general opening statement, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956 included some of the most fundamental changes in the Social 
Security Act since it was originally enacted in 1935. The impact of these amend- 
ments upon our workload was immediate and substantial. We were immediately 
faced with the major job of developing regulations and policies relating to these 
amendments and considerable work still needs to be done in this respect. Func- 
tions and operations must be reviewed and changed or modified in relation to 
program and budgetary objectives. Also, since entirely new areas of activities 
were introduced by the 1956 amendments, it will be necessary to evaluate on a 
continuing basis the policies that have been established under the regulations and 
to continually evaluate program accomplishments in relation to legislative objee- 
tives. Particular attention must be given to the new emphasis on promotion of 
self-help and self-care as part of the public assistance program and we need to 
strengthen our work in such forward-looking areas as problems of family life, 
services for family and problems of aging. 

The present staff of the Office of the Commissioner is insufficient to perform 
the top-level duties necessitated by our newly assumed activities and the expanded 
programs. In addition, for a number of years we have not had sufficient staff 
to make the studies nor compile the material necessary to adequately develop 
the long-range planning that should be done. Our observations in this respect 
have been borne out by several management concerns who have had occasion to 
review the activities of the Office of the Commissioner. 

Increases requested 

We are requesting an increase of 11 professional staff and 10 clerical and 
stenographic staff. This will increase our total staff from 48 to 69. Specifically, 
we are requesting professional staff increases in the following areas: 

1. To increase the overall management staff from 3 to 5 in order to expand our 
management facilities to permit a more adequate appraisal of organization, 
budgetary needs, and administrative management. 

2. To increase our informational staff from 1 to 2. Our press inquiries alone 
have been averaging 170 a month for the last 4 months. The time of our one 
informational officer is devoted almost entirely to answering inquiries from the 
press, Congress, and the public. It is important that we have a well-rounded 
information program in order to acquaint the public with their rights and responsi- 
bilities under the law. 

3. To provide one employee to work in the family services area. The economic 
security of families as affected by desertion, illegitimacy, family disorganization 
and similar social problems. Policy decisions relating to relatives’ responsibility 
in public assistance and to the selection of representative payees or the provision 
of services in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance are directly related 
to the role of the family and its responsibility for the economic support of one 
member for another. The one additional professional person requested would 
carry on continuing study and appraisal of economic, social, ethnic, and other 
factors affecting family life in America as a basis for developing proposals for 
programs and activities designed to strengthen family life. 

4. To increase the staff available for work in the medical economics area from 
2 to 4, to provide for an expansion of the analysis and collection of data on enroll- 
ment and coverage, benefits and financing of voluntary health insurance and 
related studies now carried on by the Office. At present, the Social Security 
Administration is the only central source of overall information on all types of 
voluntary health insurance and the only agency collecting information on inde- 
pendent medical care plans. Staff has not been available to do the kinds of 
intensive studies in this field that are needed. 

5. To increase the staff available for work in the voluntary insurance, employee 
benefit and welfare program areas from 1 to 2. The additional staff will make 
it possible for the Office to carry out more intensive studies of developments in 
the voluntary insurance field end of private employee benefit plans. With the 
growth in the number of such plans, there is increasing need for basic information 
relating to all types of plans and for analyses of the protections they provide. 

6. To increase the staff available for work in the financial studies area from 
2 to 3, to make possible an expansion of our studies of the relation of social security 
costs to the national output and to economic stabilization, of developing trends 
and problems in Federal-State fiscal relations and the effects of changes in popula- 
tion and productivity on these relationships. Such studies would include analyses 
of the relations of social security contributions and expenditures to overall fiscal 
and monetary policy and related questions. 
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7. To provide two professional staff members to strengthen and expand the 
work now carried on in the field of aging, including the compilation and develop- 
ment of new and current information on the budgetary needs of older persons 
and assistance to groups engaged in surveys of the income and financial resources 
of the aged population of particular States and localities. 

8. To increase the professional staff available for work in the area of disability 
studies from 1 to 2, to provide staff in the Commissioner’s Office who can review, 
coordinate and stimulate work on problems relating to disability with particular 
emphasis on the relationship between rehabilitation and income maintenance for 
disabled persons. 

To perform secretarial and clerical work for the increased professional staff, 
we are requesting 10 clerical positions. Funds requested for total staff increases 
amount to $128,475. An additional $58,525 is requested to pay the Government’s 
contribution to the employees retirement fund which will be approximately $28,500 
and to pay for other objects of expenditure such as equipment, travel, supplies, 
telephone, and employee insurance for the additional staff. These costs are based 
on the current costs per person of staff now on duty. One new item of $3,500 is 
requested for annual membership in the International Social Security Association. 
This worldwide organization of social-security institutions is affiliated with the 
International Labor Organization and conducts technical discussions and reports 
on social-security matters. The United States should be represented at this sole 
international forum on social security so as to present the full picture of our 
economic security measures, both public and private, and so as to keep abreast 
of developments elsewhere. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowance will provide funds for 9 of the 11 professional staff and 
9 of the 10 clerical staff requested in the 1958 budget. This allowance, while not 
meeting 100 percent of our estimated requirements, will permit us to work in each 
of the specific subject areas for which staff was requested. This will substantially 
increase the Commissioner’s resources for directing and supervising the operations 
of the Social Security Administration. No appeal on the House action is proposed. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity 1. Direction and coordination of the social-security program 

The 1958 budget request provided for 31 positions in this activity; an increase of 
6 positions over the 1957 budget. The House allowance permits an increase of 5 
positions for three quarters of a year each and provides funds for mandatory 
increases. 


Activity 2. Appraisal and development of the social-security program 
The 1958 budget request provided for 38 positions in this activity; an increase 
of 15 positions over the 1957 budget. The House allowance permits an increase of 
13 positions for three quarters of a year each and provides funds for mandatory 
increases. 
Total funds.available for obligation 


j a d Ti 
| | | 
1957 appropriation | 1958 budget estimate House allowance 
| 











i 
| } | | 
| Number | | Number | | Number 
of posi- Amount | of posi- | Amount of posi- Amount 
| tions | | tions | | . tions 
Appropriation or estimate -_-_- | f° SRO }. 22: } $315,000 |-.---..-- $300, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal | | 
sources... 160, 000 | 244, 000 |_.....-.-- 240, 000 
Total available for obligation -| 48 | 372, 000 69 559, 000 66 540, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated 
savings... ; _ 
Obligations incurred 48 372, 000 69 559, 000 66 540, 000 
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Obligations by activity 





| 
1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate House allowance 
| a 


Number Number | Number | 



































of posi- Amount of posi- Amount of posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
1. Direction and coordination of the | 
social-security program__--_---_-- 25 $206, 612 31 $267, 040 30 $261, 107 
2. Appraisal and development of 
the social-security program -_--. 23 165, 388 38 291, 960 36 278, 893 
Total obligations... ______- 48 | 372,000 69 | — 559, 000 | 66 540, 000 
Obligations by objects 
1957 appro- i 1958 budget | House allow- 
aaa | estimate ance 
Total number of permanent positions ____...........-......-.. 48 | 69 66 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions _......._.........-.-- 1 1 1 
Average number of all positions ae a : plod 45 63 61 
01 Personal services.....- is ee See | $334,225}  $462.700| ‘$447, 451 
02 Travel........- Frlbicingknes-sssstaatenbeseeuaaddllat 5, 500 8. 500 | 8, 100 
04 Communication services : i a mmaalaate 8, 066 10, 300 | 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. — senenualeongetaenh sake 12, 562 23, 500 | 23, 500 
G7  ‘Otier contractual Serviess . .... 2s sb Fe eds sine 3, 947 9, 200 | 9, 000 
08 Supplies and materials hd beastie tainpeenibtlaicees Aaa 6, 2C0 7, 800 | 7, 500 
Ge | NOIR, bbc pnennchenecrnemeades . ne 1, 500 | 7, 600 7,050 
11 Grant subsidies and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund _ -____- SES ese wor Ee Sy .| 29, 400 27, 399 
Total obligations - _-__-.._-- swish aeeacraes Sucmae icone 372, 000 | 559, 000 | 540, 000 
Summary of changes 
; ee - 
Number 
| of Amount 
| eon 
1957 actual appropriation. ___ ut $212, 000 
1957 reimbursement from Federal old- -age ‘and survivors. insuranee trust fund. |-- 160, 000 
SOGT WINGS Se SAR a aN or 372, 000 
IID SI ino 0s cssticcn os cceocarinigin tums npieddtgnaaeeininiass oleae am aren 315, 000 
1958 requested reimbursement from Federal old- -Age and survivors insurance trust 
Se wdebediesa : Drabsnis ’ ‘ 244, 000 
I Rictiececceneeincdemiatendn ddan = = Si 559, , 000 
Net change requested—appropriation_- aa eanate ; a : ci rc bp 103, 000 
Net change requested—reimbursement from OASI trust fund __- +84, 000 
Total net change requested__...__...- . Pa Ai css | +21 | +187, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 

















1958 budget 1958 House 
| estimate allowance 
Number Number 
of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount 
| tions tions 


For mandatory items: 











Extra day’s pay- lai alse 48 | $1,366 | 48 $1, 366 
Retirement contribution (base positions) ___ oe 48 | ! 22,600 48 2 21, 831 
Annualization of additional ee authorized in fiscal | 
year 1957_- liineeaeel Gielen conse eaee -| 8 | 21, 373 | 8 21, 373 
Total mandatory items._... 3% : 2 iz | =e. 44, 570 
¥or program items: | 
To expand activity 1 in the management, information, | | | 
and international areas. .| 6| 46, 233 | 5 39, 253 
To expand activity 2 to permit proper attention to ‘study- | 
ing, planning, analyzing, and coordinating the income | 
maintenance and economic security programs. ----- | 15 95, 428 | 13 84, 177 
Total change requested ___._ aan depen as .| 21 | 187,000 | 18 168, 000 





1 Computed at 0.065 of net salaries. 
2 Computed at 0.06275 of net salaries. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hrii. Are you going to testify on the Office of the Com- 
missioner? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. | can do that extremely briefly. 

Senator Hitt. They cut you $15,000? 

Mr. ScHorriann. $19,000 even. 

Senator Hinn. $19,000 even. 

Mr. Scuorr.ianp. Yes, sir. The House, in its action, did recognize 
the increased responsibilities and workload pressures on the Office of 
the Commissioner and the statement which we have filed with this 
committee, we believe adequately explains the situation, unless there 
are questions? We will be very happy just to submit that unless there 
are some questions? 

Senator Hiiu. I think that statement covers it pretty fully. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. Yes, it does, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. There is no appeal, as I understand it? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. No, sir. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you, sir. 

We will insert your full statement in the record. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARY AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN A. PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY; ELLIOT 
RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Secretary, [$1,588,000] $2,015,000, together with not to exceed 
[$225,000] $282,000 to be transferred from the Federal old- -age and survivors 
insurance trust fund.” 
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Funds available Jor snligaron 





| 
+ 


1957 appro- 


1958 budget 1958 House 





Appropriation - 
Advance from Federal OASI trust fund_- 


Total amount available for obligation. 


| 
| 


— estimate | allowance 
$1, 588, 000 $2,015, 000 | $1, 800, 000 
225, 000 | 282, 000 | 260, 000 
1, 813, 000 | 2, 297, 000 2, 060, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation 


| 
| 


1958 budget estimate | 


1958 House allowance 
































Description l % 
Posi- | Amount |  Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
| tion | tion | | tion 
| | | | 
re oo | | a 
1. Executive direction and program | | | 
coordination - 77 $603, 200 88 $821, 000 76 | $698, 500 
2. Publications and reports 13 | 107, 400 | 18 157, 000 | 13 | 117, 100 
3. Administrative and financial | | 
management - ‘ ., 184 1, 102, 400 199 | 1, 319, 000 | 191 1, 244, 400 
Total obligations al 274 | 1,813, 000 | 305 | 2, 297, 000 | 280 | 2, 060, 000 
Activity 1.—Ezecutive direction and program coordination 
=i. oe | | 
1957 estimate | 1958 estimate | 1958 House allowance 
os Bie: i. Sak 
Personal services | | 
Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount |  Posi- Amount 
tion tion | } tion 
1. Office of the Secretary 24 $215, 545 | 22 | $198, 830 22 $198, 830 
2. Office of Interna! Security | 12 87, 490 13 91, 160 | 12 | 87, 490 
3. Office of Assistant Secretary | 11 98, 605 | 11 94, 630 9 80, 640 
4. Office of Assistant Secretary | 
(Legislation) 10 79, 945 | 12 98, 660 10 79, 945 
5. Office of Assistant to the Secre- 
tary (for program analysis) 20 156, 795 | 30 222, 560 23 173, 280 
Total annual salaries and | 
positions 77 638, 380 | 88 705, 840 | 76 620, 185 
Less: Lapses and other adjust- | | 
ments —85, 705 | — 24, 635 —13, 160 
Plus: Temporary employment and | 
consultant services | +3, 800 | +11, 800 |_- +3, 800 
Overtime | +6, 625 +6, 625 | +6, 625 
Net personal services 563, 100 699, 630 | __ 617, 450 
Plus: Miscellaneous expenses 40, 100 | 121, 370 |_- 81, 050 
Total, activity I 77 603, 200 | 88 821, 000 76 698, 500 
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Activity II.—Publications and reports 




















1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | House allowance 
| nat | 
Number Number | | Number 
of posi- Amount | of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount 
tions | | tions | tions 
= Fit eae | | | - 
Personal services: | | | 
Total annual salaries and posi- | 
tions_.___ a aa 13 | 7, 055 | 18 | $125, 265 | 13 $87, 055 
Less: Lapse and other adjust- } } 
ON cn te eee ae aes —G008 1.8... |. SE Nc ccceniatbade —1, 405 
Dimes Over 8 ooh. sco hie CGGP fas. vtis so POO face... icc +800 
= i -_ i- | — — 2 a 
Net personal services. ....._._|_....-___- ee. ee 86, 450 
Plus: Miscellaneous expenses_._|____._.__- 25, 650 |.....- al owe 1... Seas 30, 650 
—_——————— | —— a | | — | —— 
Total, activity Il. ...........- 18 | 107, 400 | 18 | 157, 000 | 13 | 117, 100 


Activity II1.—Administrative and financial management 











1957 appropriation | 1958 budget estimate | House allowance 
| | 
Number | Number | | Number | 
| of posi- | Amount | of posi- Amount | of posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | tions 
| 
| 
Personal services: 
1. Office of Director of Admin- | | 
istration... 3 $26, 465 | 4 $36, 785 | 4 | $36, 785 
2. Office of Financial Manage- | | 
ment odie a 42 | 269, 915 42 271, 205 42 | 269, 915 
3. Office of Management Policy 18 131, 920 18 131, 920 | 18 131, 920 
4. Division of Personnel Man- | | | | | 
agement__- sateni 27 185, 385 | 31 | 208, 720 | 28 192, 955 
5. Division of General Services 94 | 418, 967 | 104 | 459, 997 | 99 436, 202 
— lh tdpeenasintitnasinenatetiineen Eeseseetsnestnnemntastid tmmninisaiaiittinnintnagin i ainaiaihistininnindiale socmatnenmiainin) 
Total annual salaries and 
ositions hesdiaaed aoe 184 | 1,032, 652 | 199 | 1, 108, 627 | 191 1, 067, 777 
Less: lesas and other adjust- | 
ments including portion of 
salaries paid from other ac- | | | | 
counts sata aidtiaimnia . —8, 742 |.......... —49, 222 |....-..-.- .| —47, 275 
Plus: Temporary employees 
and consultant service - ; | +1, 500 ; f +3, O00 }....-....-] +1, 500 
Overtime atk : aan RE e acs cddeda +8, 575 ois. tt +8, 575 
Net personal services | O90...) Lee. ee 
Plus: Miscellaneous expenses - - _| - SEs tf a eee wat, Gee fo.22<-5- ‘| 213, 823 
Total, activity III ‘ ce 184 | 1, 102, 400 199 1, 319, 000 | 191 | 1, 244, 400 
Total obligations, all activities 274 | 1,813,000 305 | 2,297,000 280 | 2,060,000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity I. Executive direction and program coordination 


The House allowed an increase of $95,300 including $45,580 for mandatory 
items and $49,720 for program expansion including three additional positions 
primarily in the field of aging and other miscellaneous expenses. The House 
denied an increase of $122,500 and 12 positions for program expansion. This 
reduction will have the following principal effects: 

The Special Staff on Aging will be hard pressed to provide adequate technical 
assistance and guidance to the State and local communities, voluntary groups, and 
our own regional offices who are continually requesting their help. In this vital 
field where the problems are growing more urgent every day, the reduction of five 
of the requested ‘‘aging”’ positions will not allow for a very great step-up in the 
dissemination of information on all phases of activities affecting the increasing 
aging population, such as housing, income, employment, recreation, and like 
activities. A planned limited program of research into such activities will have 
to be deferred. All of these efforts on this Department’s part would also have 
provided greater stimulation to the many groups working in this field. 
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The Defense Coordinator of the Department will be seriously hampered in 
attempting to complete the many assignments made to the Department by the 
ODM. This Department has also been given representation on the Defense 
Mobilization Board and is expected to participate actively in the preparation and 
review of mobilization readiness plans. It is very difficult for the Defense Co- 
ordinator to handle all of these activities alone. 

In the past 2 years responsibilities of the Department have increased greatly 
due to enactment of new legislation. The Department must review and coordinate 
its many programs and analyze and report on numerous bills. The reduction will 
generally make it very hard to cope with this burden. 


Activity II. Publications and reports 


The House allowed an increase of $9,700 including $7,970 for mandatory items 
and denied an increase of $39,900 and 5 positions for program expansion. This 
program reduction will have the following effect. 

There has been a steady growth of interest by the public in the Department’s 
programs, particularly since its elevation to departmental status which has been 
further accelerated by enactment of new legislation in the Department’s fields. 

This increased interest has resulted in an increase in requests for factual and 
interpretive information about the Department’s programs from the major mass 
media such as magazines, radio, television, and motion pictures. At the present 
time only the daily news service receives adequate service. 

This office will also not be able to give closer scrutiny in the Department’s 
information work to the cost factors involved in projects and materials. 

Due to the vast expansion of the Department’s programs it was planned to 
allocate more staff to assist the regional offices who are being called upon increas- 
ingly for public information services. These services must now be given on a 
much reduced scale. 


Activity III. Administrative and financial management 


The House allowed an increase of $142,000, including $80,450 for mandatory 
items and $61,550 for program expansion including 7 additional positions and 
miscellaneous expenses principally to provide minimum additional services such 
as file, messenger, and library services to the operating agencies of the Depart- 
ment which have greatly expanded in the past 2 years. The House denied an 
increase of $74,600 and 8 positions for program expansion. This reduction will 
slow the Department’s efforts in the recruitment of persons in occupations of 
shortest supply and will not enable the Personnel Office to do a more positive and 
aggressive job in identifying the most able young people with potential for rising 
to higher-level positions both within the Department and among recent college 
graduates. 

Also, as a result of the reduction, our work in preparing for continuing the 
Department’s essential functions at the seat of government and elsewhere during 
a civil defense emergency which has increased in magnitude over the years will 
have to be carried on on a part-time basis by persons who already have a full- 
time job as has existed during the past year. This affects not only the quality 
of the employees’ duties but this function also. These functions include provid- 
ing transportation, space, both office space and other quarters at relocation sites, 
facilities and equipment, including housing and feeding arrangements and mainte- 
nance of these facilities in a standby condition of readiness. Also reliable com- 
munications must be assured, as well as many other administrative services. 

The present allowance provides three additional persons in the library which 
will alleviate some of the serious deficiencies now existing in our central library 
in enabling it to give better and more prompt service and in overcoming some 
of the backlogs in cataloging. However, due to the reduction of two positions 
from the request there will still exist a heavy backlog of charge cards to be checked 
and cleared, and the periodical shelving will continue to be done by the periodical 
circulation desk assistants who already carry a heavy load of checking in and 
circulating. Our service without a periodical stack attendant is therefore much 
less efficient than it should be. 
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Obligations by objects 





| 


























Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation estimate | allowance 
oi eons - - -_ —_}—————_| 
Total number of permanent positions ones 305 280 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- inteeiindndeie 2 | 1 
Average number of all employees. ; aeeneteciinel 291 267 
Number of employees at end of year- --- : aubeaal 295 273 
01 Personal services......-- sssatalll ~ $1,888,435 | $1,734, 477 
02 «Travel. | : 42, 465 28, 365 
03 Transportation of things . wud | 500 1, 500 500 
04 Communication services__-.- aa | 38, 750 49, 050 39, 550 
05 Rents and utility services__ ‘ ‘ eacel 20 | 20 20 
06 Printing and reproduction aaeeniel 52, 250 75, 350 54, 250 
07 Other contractual services ‘ adalbmnihiinsen gaan 37, 780 | 47, 020 39, 060 
08 Supplies and materials... pss ial eabeidintaaamins | 30, 000 31, 960 | 30, 460 
09 Equipment : il . sialon | 23, 400 36, 600 26, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to { | 
retirement fund  gcani kudha acid 121, 500 | 104, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._..................-.-. | 1, 000 | 2, 000 | 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments ian eendiicamtiniiall 1, 100 1, 100 918 
rotal obligations................-- alenabcaiitinaseaatiae sanean 1, 813, 000 2, 297, 000 2, 060, 000 
Summary of changes from 1957 
1957: 1958 budget estimate 
Appropriatior ‘ : : ...--$1, 588, 000 
Transfer from OAS] ack ae 225, 000 
—_—_——_— $1,813, 000 
1958: 
\ppropriation ‘ 2, 015, 000 
Transfer from OAS] y 282, 000 
—_———— 2,297,000 
Net change requested ide ia eae _....... +484, 000 
Positions| 1958 budget | Positions} 19f8 House 
| estimate allowance 





For mandatory items: 


| 
| 
' 

Extra days pay related to 1957 positions_- Secduleias i dy ERY $6 200 
Annualization of new positions in 1957. j 
| 














SB, 608) bccas ” 29 000 
Retirement contributions related to 1957 positions | 
(262 base positions) ijoatidagebtndadenedtnebtadade 5 105, 800 |_. ~------] 98, 800 
Subtotal... naakaigaiiianadacdceel $48) 008 foccdacec.2 134, 000 
For program items 
1. Executive direction and program coordination | 
(15 new positions requested were offset by | 
4 positions eliminated): Retirement: Request, } | 
$7,600; House allowance, $2.700_..... 15 | 169, 030 3 49, 720 
2. Publications and reports: Retirement: Request, 
$2,100; House allowance, $50-- 5 | 41, 115 | 0 1, 730 
3. Administrative and financial management: | 
tctirement: Request, $6,000; House allow- | 
ance, $3,350 ‘ : 15 | 132, 855 7 61, 550 
= i statisti ianliibeiciatgacel ibang aaa 
Total.... ‘ . =<] 35 | 484, 000 10 247, 000 





| 
| 
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New positions requested, fiscal year 1958 











Grade } Annual 
salary 
seictdhciaheramiivalaadilceteeestags ocetieesaperecieigesinicessapiepueaiaienata diadieaiadeschtaapshitetiacseniiadiiasdiddadiayihii Tada wilt ——|—_—____ 
Executive direction and program coordination: | 
Assistant to the Secretary (Legislation) __----- ae iS eS oS $12, 900 
Defense planning officer _ _- GS-14___ 3s 10, 320 
ore adviser to the Director, Special Staff on Aging. ; G8-14_. 11, 180 
ief of Branch, Special Staff on Aging-- Ses eee bas 10, 320 
Specialist on aging. ; eee ae 8, 990 
Analytical statistician - GS-13___- | 8, 990 
Statistical clerk____ | GS-7_. 4, 525 
Secretary __- Pesta : ; Sat cael ‘ scout rt... let 4, 525 
Do. ; | GS-6_- 4, 080 
Security “assistant _- ; GS-5 _. 3, 670 
Secretary (4) - ; . | GS-5_- 14, 680 
Clerk-typist_._-- = ‘ mn i waeds : ..| GS-4.__- ‘ 3, 415 
| ee 
Total annual salaries (15) -- i “ : | 97, 595 
Less lapse - -- --- ; popu ; | 7 } —14,315 
Net amount_-_---- — : —— ‘ ‘ 83, 280 
Office of Publications and Reports: 
Magazine-radio-T V specialist GS-13 8, 990 
Writer she | GS-13 8, 990 
Program development officer _ - | GS-13 | 8, 990 
Production analyst | GS-12 7,570 
Clerk-stenographer - GS-5 3, 670 
Total annual salaries (5) | 38, 210 
Less lapse | —7,510 
Net amount | | 30, 700 
Administrative and financial management: 
Staff assistant to Director of Administration | GS-14 10, 320 
Relocation planning officer GS-14 10, 320 
Management placement officer. _- GS-12 7, 570 
Personnel examiner GS-12. 7, 570 
Do_. GS-7 4, 525 
Law reference librarian | GS-7 | 4, 525 
Cataloger- GS-5 3, 670 
Secretary (3) - GS-5. 11, 010 
Clerk-typist (2)_. seis ; Gs-3. 6, 350 
File clerk _- ; GS-3 3, 175 
Stack attendant | GS-2. 2, 960 
Messenger... - -- GS-1_. 2, 690 
Total annual salaries (15) _- -’ 685 
Less lapse - - -- : : 7, 505 
Net amount. ; teas ; 67, 180 
Total new positions, all activities (35) - -- -- int 210, 490 
Less lapse - ------- Suhadeovadtech dicta ----| —29, 330 
Net amount. - ee pa aateaeie 181, 160 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. We will be glad to have you make any statement you 
see fit, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. We have a very brief statement and a longer one has 
been filed with you. 

Senator Hitt. That statement will be inserted in the record 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN A. PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE ON “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 1958 budget requests a 
modest expansion in the Office of the Secretary to deal with its sizable responsi- 
bilities and workload. I shall endeavor to present a brief summary and highlight 
of those budget requirements and will then outline the effect of House action. 

Considering the magnitude of its responsibilities, the staff of the Office of the 
Secretary is quite small. The programs and operations of the Department have 
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been considerably enlarged in recent years through both new legislation and an 
expanded budget. The Office of the Secretary has not kept pace with these 
increases in operational responsibility. For example, although it is one of the 
most complex of Government departments, we have only 2 Assistant Secretaries, 
as compared with 4 or more for the other Cabinet departments. Since experience 
clearly indicates the need for greater top level assistance, the Secretary plans to 
recommend a change in law which will authorize a third Assistant Secretary. 

Not only in this respect but in other ways it is very evident to me that we are 
operating with less than adequate staff to provide necessary leadership and coordi- 
nation for the complex set of responsibilities which we must carry out. The 
budgets for 1956 and 1957 did strengthen the Office somewhat and Secretary 
Folsom is deeply appreciative of the committee’s action on his first budget request 
last year. However, some further increase in staff is still needed. 

I assure the committee that we have no desire to develop a large superstructure 
over the operating agencies. We do not wish to develop a centralization of 
operating responsibilities. On the other hand, we want, and I am sure that the 
committee wants, the programs to be administered in a coordinated and efficient 
manner. To this end we have organized our work in such a manner as to provide 
a close working relationship directly with the six operating heads. Thus, in 
performing the day-to-day operations of the Department and in carrying out 
established programs, every effort is made to see that activities are decentralized 
to the operating agencies. In this way the routine day-to-day operations are 
minimized for the Office of the Secretary so as to give the maximum time of the 
Office to perform its prime responsibilities. 

These responsibilities may be grouped into four principal functions. First, the 
Office of the Secretary works closely with the operating agency heads to develop 
basic program policies and policy recommendations in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. Second, it provides management leadership, and assistance 
to the operating agencies of the Department in the administration of their 
numerous responsibilities. Third, it attempts to respond to the numerous 
demands of the Congress, the press, interested organizations and the public for 
information about the activities of the Department. And fourth, for convenience 
and economy, there are located in the Office of the Secretary certain administrative 
services to the operating agencies because it is obviously uneconomical for each 
operating agency to provide such specialized administrative services separately. 

The general policy of emphasizing responsibility of the operating agencies 
holds down the size of the staff necessary in the Office of the Secretary and mini- 
mizes the possibility of duplication of effort. A relatively small, highly qualified 
staff in the Office of the Secretary which is able to work closely with the operating 
agencies is of greater value than a large, independent staff in the Office of the 
Secretary. However, the workload upon the individuals engaged in these functions 
in the Office of the Secretary is heavy and many of the things which should be 
done are either deferred or performed in a less thorough manner than is desirable. 

The “Office of the Secretary” 1957 appropriation provides for 274 positions at 
a total cost of $1,813,000. The 1958 budget request is for 305 positions at cost 
of $2,297,000. This represents an increase of 31 positions and $484,000. Included 
in this is $121,500 fer contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

The net increase of 31 positions consists of a total increase of 35 positions 
offset by the elimination of 4 positions. 

The areas which we propose to strengthen are: 

1. An expansion of the special staff on aging by seven positions. This will bring 
the staff to 17. This enlarged staff will permit extension of the work of coordinat- 
ing the activities related to aging performed throughout the Department, provide 
increased assistance to States, local communities, and volunteer groups, and a 
stepped-up program of disseminating information in all areas affecting aging. 
The special report on the Department’s activities in the field of aging which 
was made available to you earlier, fully describes the program in this area. This 
is obviously an important coordinating function which needs to be strengthened 
in 1958. 

2. An increase in staff for executive direction and program coordination of 
8 positions is requested, offset by the decrease of 4 positions. The new jobs con- 
sist of 2 in the Office of the Assistant Secretary that handles legislation, 1 pro- 
fessional, and 1 secretarial The amount of legislation being considered by the 
Congress affecting our Department and on which our views are solicited is tre- 
mendous and clearly exceeds the*capacity of the existing staff which coordinates 
the Department’s activities in this area. 
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We wish also to enlarge the staff concerned with program analysis by 1 pro- 
fessional and 2 clerical positions. This group works with the operating agencies 
in the evaluation of program data, trends, objectives, and problem areas and 
keeps our key staff informed of these program operations. We are constantly 
aware of shortcomings in this area and consequently urge your favorable consid- 
eration of this small but important increase. 

An additional professional position and a secretary are needed to assist the 
Defense Coordinator in the liaison activities with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization and in coordinating the 
Department’s planning for operational readiness in the event an enemy attack 
occurs. 

One additional clerical position is requested for the Office of Internal Security. 
The need for this increase is occasioned by the increase in overall employment 
of the Department. 

3. Five new jobs are recommended for addition to the Office of Publications and 
Reports, bringing the total staff to'18. It has been observed for some time that 
this Office has had large backlogs of work, heavy overtime, and delayed service. 
Repeated studies have concluded that these conditions result from an insufficient 
staff, and that an enlarged organization is needed to effectively discharge the work- 
load of this Office. Further, lack of staff now prevents the Office from performing 
additional functions which would increase the economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness of the public information activities of the Department. I urge vour favorable 
consideration of this increase of five people. 

In the field of administrative and financial management—mostly in the area 
of more adequate services to the operating agencies—we are requesting 15 addi- 
tional positions. Five of these positions are for the central library in order that 
the increased services requested by the staffs of the operating agencies in the con- 
duct of their work might be satisfied. This need has been carefully studied and 
verified. Four more of the 15 positions are for strengthening personnel manage- 
ment. This staff is needed to explore the potential of greater employment oppor- 
tunity within the Department for older workers and to expand the very important 
function of identifying, training, and developing promising young talent who will 
be called upon to staff and manage the various parts of the organization as present 
key supervisory and staff personnel retire or resign. 

Five positions are needed for general-sdministrative services, 3 of which are 
clerical and messenger type positions nee ded to keep pace with the expansion of 
the operating agencies, and 2 of which, 1 administrative and 1 clerical, are to 
provide planning and arrangements for transportation, office space, housing, and 
communications for emergency relocation operations including test exercises. 
It is important to distinquish between the function of these two jobs and that of 
the assistant to the Defense Coordinator, previously mentioned. The latter is 
concerned with what functions the Department would perform in the event of 
enemy attack and how they would be organized and carried out; the two positions 
requested here are to provide the actual physical and communications arrange- 
ments with respect to the various relocation sites of the Department. 

One new position is very much needed to serve as an analyst and staff assistant 
to the Director of Administration in handling numerous. miscellaneous assignments. 

These proposed increases will do much toward improving the effectiveness of 
the work of the Office of the Secretary. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives in acting upon the 1958 budget for the Depart- 
ment appropriated for the Office of the Secretary a total of $2,060,000, a reduction 
of $237,000 from the estimate. This allowance after providing for the existing 
authorized staff and for mandatory increases allows a staff increase of 10 positions 
out of the 35 new positions requested. The 10 positions are being tentatively 
allocated to the areas of most urgent need, as follows: 


Special Staff on Aging..-...-..---.----- persia empl m ; = a a 
Progen Beal yeie ek. Sule os ] 
Personnel management in connection with problems of older workers __- l 


Other administrative services principally to provide minimum additional 
services such as file, messenger and library services to the operating agencies 
of the Department 5 


Staff Assistant to the Direc stor of Administration 
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Thus 25 new positions requested were not allowed. The effect of this reduction 
by major activities of the Office of the Secretary is as follows: 


Executive direction and program coordination 


The House allowance decreased the budget by $122,500 and 12 positions. 

The Special Staff on Aging will be hard pressed to provide adequate technical 
assistance and guidance to the State and local communities, voluntary groups and 
our own regional offices who are continually requesting their help. In this vital 
field where the problems are growing more urgent every day, the reduction of 
five of the requested “‘Aging’’ positions will not allow for a very great stepup in 
the dissemination of information on all phases of activities affecting the increasing 
aging population, such as housing, income, employment, recreation, and like 
activities. A planned limited program of research into such activities will have 
to be deferred. All of these efforts on this Department’s part would also have 
provided greater stimulation to the many groups working in this field. 

The Defense Coordinator of the Department will be seriously hampered in 
attempting to complete the many assignments made to the Department by the 
ODM. This Department has also been given representation on the Defense 
Mobilization Board and is expected to participate actively in the preparation and 
review of mobilization readiness plans. It is very difficult for the Defense 
Coordinator to handle all of these activities alone. 

In the past 2 years responsibilities of the Department have increased greatly 
due to enactment of new legislation. The Department must review and coordi- 
nate its many programs and analyze and report on numerous bills. The reduction 
will generally make it very hard to cope with this burden. 

Publications and reports 


The House allowance decreased the budget by $39,900 and 5 positions. 

There has been a steady growth of interest by the public in the Department’s 
programs, particularly since its elevation to departmental status which has been 
further accelerated by enactment of new legislation in the Department’s fields. 

This increased interest has resulted in an increase in requests for factual and 
interpretive information about the Department’s programs from the major mass 
media such as magazines, radio, television, and motion pictures. At the present 
time only the daily news service receives adequate service. 

This office will also not be able to give closer scrutiny in the Department’s 
information work to the cost factors involved in projects and materials. 

Due to the vast expansion of the Department’s programs it was planned to 
allocate more staff to assist the regional offices who are being called upon increas- 
ingly for public information services. These services must now be given on a 
much reduced scale. 


Administrative and financial management 


The House allowance decreased the budget by $74,600 and 8 positions. This 
reduction will slow the Department’s efforts in the recruitment of persons in 
occupations of shortest supply and will not enable the Personnel Office to do a 
more positive and aggressive job in identifying the most able young people with 
potential for rising to higher level positions both within the Department and 
among recent college graduates. 

Also, as a result of the reduction, our work in preparing for continuing the 
Department’s essential functions at the seat of Government and elsewhere during 
a civil-defense emergency which has increased in magnitude over the years will 
have to be carried on on a part-time basis by persons who already have a full-time 
job as has existed during the past year. This affects not only the quality of the 
employees’ duties but this funetion also. These functions include providing 
transportation, space, both office space and other quarters at relocation sites, 
facilities and equipment, including housing and feeding arrangements and main- 
tenance of these facilities in a standby condition of readiness. Also reliable 
communications must be assured, as well as many other administrative services. 

The present allowance provides three additional persons in the library which 
will alleviate some of the serious deficiencies now existing in our central library in 
enabling it to give better and more prompt service and in overcoming some of the 
backlogs in cataloging. However, due to the reduction of two positions from the 
request there will still exist a heavy backlog of charge cards to be checked and 
cleared, and th® periodical shelving will continue to be done by the periodical 
circulation desk assistants who already carry a heavy load of checking in and 
circulating. Our service without a periodical stackfattendant is therefore much 
less efficient than it should be. 
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The effect of the House action has been detailed in this manner in order that the 
committee can be informed of the effect of the budget reduction on the operations 
of the Office of the Secretary. Restoration of the reduction is not being requested 
consistent with the overall Department approach of selective appeals. Although 
this reduction will preclude doing the kind of coordination and administration of 
the Department’s programs which we believe to be appropriate we recognize that 
it does permit limited strengthening of the office. Appzals for restoration have 
been restricted to the most urgent areas of program impairment. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting this statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. All right, sir, proceed. 

Mr. Perkins. We are not appealing from any of the House actions 
insofar as the Secretary’s Office is concerned. The 1958 budget 
request was a very modest expansion in the Office of the Secretary to 
deal with the sizable responsibilities and workload that we have and 
I shall simply present a brief summary of the budget requirements and 
will then outline the effects of the House action. 

The programs and operations of the Department, as you well 
realize, Sees been considerably enlarged in recent years through many 
new laws and through a number of program expansions such as 
medical research and the enlargement of the other activities. The 
Office of the Secretary has not kept pace with the increases in opera- 
tional responsibilities resulting from these expansions. 

The budgets for 1956 and 1957 did strengthen the Office somewhat 
and Secretary Folsom is deeply appreciative of the committee’s 
action on this first budget request of a year ago. However, he does 
feel that some further increase in the staff is still needed. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


The “Office of the Secretary” 1957 appropriation provides for 274 
positions at a total cost of $1,813,000. The 1958 budget request is 
for 305 positions at a cost of $2,297,000. 

This represents an increase of 35 new positions and that number is 
offset by the elimination of 4 positions, leaving a net increase of 31 
positions at a cost, not just of the positions alone, but the increase 
in money is $484,00. A substantial part of the increase of this 
$484,000 is for contributions to the civil service retirement. fund. 


AREAS TO BE STRENGTHENED 


The areas which we propose to strengthen in the 1958 budget 
request are as follows: 

1. An expansion of the special staff on aging by 8 positions. This 
will bring the staff to 17. This is obviously an important coordinating 
function which needs to be strengthened in 1958. 

2. An increase in staff for executive direction and program coordi- 
nation of 8 positions is requested. This is offset by a decrease of 4 
positions. The new jobs consist of 2 in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary that handles legislation. Mr. Elliot Richardson is here and 
he would like 1 professional and 1 secretarial person in addition to 
his current staff. The amount of legislation being considered on 
which our views are solicited is tremendous. 
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PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


We wish also to enlarge the staff concerned with program analysis 
by 1 professional and 2 clerical positions. This group works w ith the 
operating agencies in the evaluation of program data, trends objec- 
tives and problem areas and keeps the Secretary and myself and our 
key staff informed of these program operations and how they are 
proceeding. 

An additional professional position and a secretary are needed to 
assist the Defense Coordinator in the liaison activities with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and in coordinating the Department’s planning for operational 
readiness in the event an enemy attack occurs. 

One additional clerical position is requested for the Office of In- 
ternal Security. The need for this increase is occasioned primarily 
by the increase in overall employment of the Department. 

3. Five new jobs are recommended for addition to the Office of 
Publications and Reports, bringing the total staff to 18. It has been 
observed for some time that this Office has had large backlogs of 
work, heavy overtime, and delayed service and should be enlarged. 


REQUESTS FOR PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Secretary, do you have many requests for your 
different reports and publications? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir, many, many requests. 

Some of those are directed to the operating agencies as such. 

This office, in connection with the reports and publications of the 
operating agencies is largely one of review. It helps them to get out 
more effective reports to make sure they are not duplicating materials 
published and in coordinating the operating agencies to see that they 
are relating the work of one operating agency to another. 

Now I will continue my statement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


4. In the field of administrative and financial management, we are 
requesting 15 additional positions. Most of these positions are 
needed to provide more adequate housekeeping and library services to 
the operating agencies. The library particularly has been unable to 
meet the increased demands for services from the expanded programs 
over the last few years. This has resulted in large backlogs of work. 
Four of these positions will provide better personnel management in 
the following areas: Better use of older cai oyees and better training, 
transfer, and promotion of employees with potential for higher level 
work. A staff assistant to the Director of Administration is urgently 
needed. The increase of 15 also includes a disaster relocation plan- 
ning officer to arrange for all physical requirements needed for con- 
tinuing this Department’s activities in case of a defense emergency. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Now, Senator, I should like to simply review very briefly the effect 
of the House action. 


91359—57——104 
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The House of Representatives in acting upon the 1958 budget for 
the Department, appropriated for the Office of the Secretary a total 
of $2,060,000, which is a reduction of $237,000 from the estimate. 

This allowance, after providing for the existing authorized staff and 
for mandatory increases, allows a staff increase of 10 positions out of 
the 35 that I mentioned as originally requested. Primarily, the in- 
crease will be used to provide minimum additional services such as 
file, messenger, and library services where we mentioned we would 
like 15 people. Five people would be allotted to serve the operating 
agencies of the Department in central services. Two people are to 
work in the field of aging. One person would be placed in program 
analysis, one in personnel administration and one would be assigned 
to the Director of the Administration. That is how we were thinking 
of using the 10 positions which have been permitted under the House 
increase. 

Restoration of the reduction is not being requested, which is con- 
sistent with the overall policy that we mentioned the first day we 
came before you. Ours is a policy of selected appeals from House 
action. We readily admit that this may preclude us from doing 
exactly the kind of coordinating and administering of the Depart- 
ment’s program which we believe most appropriate, but we recognize 
it does permit some limited strengthening of the Office of the Secretary. 

Appeals for restoration have been restricted to the most urgent 
areas of program impairment. 

I certainly thank you for the opportunity to make this statement. 

Senator Hitt. We are delighted to have had you. 

Secretary Richardson, would you like to add anything? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; thank you. I think we have had ample 
opportunity to make a complete statement. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Thye, do you have any questions? 

Senator Toyz. No; I think it has been well explained. 

Senator Hitt. I want to say I am sorry we kept you so late. We 
very much appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Perkins. We appreciate the attention you have given to our 
many activities. Thank you, too. 


OrFrice oF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FIELD ADMINISTRATION, AND MR, JAMES F. KELLY, DEPART- 
MENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration: For expenses necessary 
for the Office of Field Administration, [$1,985,000] $2,355,000, together with 
not to exceed [$500,000] $708,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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Funds available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 985, 000 $2, 355, 000 $2, 300, 000 


ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Advances and reimbursements, Federal old-age and survivors } 
inl 
| 





insurance 568, 000 708, 000 700, 000 
Department of Labor, working fund. 44, 880 54, 880 44, 880 
Total available for obligation ____- ence ; ae 2, 597, "880 3, 117, 880 3, 044, 880 





Obligations by activities 





} | | 
Appropriation 1958 budget | 1958 House 


estimate } allowance 
Description 




















Posi-} Amount | Posi- Amount Posi-| Amount 
| tions tions | | tions 
Re lian a enstil = _ is siti « ——| dn 
Activity I: Field Administration: | | 
Departmental 15 $156, 500 15 $169, 960 15 $168, 965 
Field 254 1, 244, 500 284 4 532, Lied 274 A 473, 635 
Total___-... | 260 | 1 401, 000 | 299 I 1, 702, 700 0 | 289 | r , 642, 600 
Activity II: Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits: ren Bry hardagre te ie | sided be > 
Departmental ‘ 16 125, 680 146,510; 18) 146, 510 
Field 124 | 872, 320 | 135 j 1, 011, 990 185 5 | Sy , 009, 990 
— oo - - — — 
Total 140 | 998, 000 | 153 | 1, 158, 500 | 153 | 1, 156, 500 
Activity III: Division of State Merit Systems: Pr c | : his va 
Departmental 9 66, 225 12 | 92,000 | 10 81, 800 
Field 18 132, 655 .} 21 | 164,680 | 21 163, 980 
Total j 27 198, 880 |_% 3 | 256, 680 | 31 245, 780 
Total obligations ~ 436 | 2, 597,880. 3,117,880 | 473 | 3, 044, 880 
Less working fund from the Department of 
Labor for State merit system services | 6 44, 880 | 7 54, 880 | 5 44, 880 


a | ee | a 


: 430 | 2, 553, 000 | 478 | 3,063, 000 | 468 | 3, 000, 000 





Adjusted obligations 











EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Activity I. Field administration 


The House allowed an increase of $241,600, which is $60,100 less than requested. 
This increase includes $101,385 for mandatory items and $140,215 for 20 new 
clerical positions for increased workload payrolling, voucher examination, recuit- 
ment, records management, plus increases in miscellaneous objects. The House 
disallowed an increase of $60,100 for 5 administrative assistants with secretaries 
that were requested to relieve executive assistants in 5 of the largest regions of 
business-management supervision. The executive assistants are having to spend 
an increasingly great amount of their time assisting the regional director because 
of his heavy workload in program coordination resulting from the large amount 
of new legislation affecting the programs and to represent the regional director 
on a number of intradepartment committees. This reduction will not assure the 
thorough supervision of these business management activities. 


Activity 11. Grant-in-aid audit 


A $158,500 increase is provided in the House allowance, a reduction of $2,009. 
The increase includes $67,670 for mandatory items and $90,830 for 6 new positions 
for the audit of State surplus property agencies and 7 new positions for auditing 
new and expanded programs. The reduction of $2,000 involves a minor adjust- 
ment in miscellaneous expenses. 

Activity 111. State merit systems 

The House allowed an increase of $46,900, a reduction of $900. The increase 
includes $9,445 for mandatory items and $37,455 for 5 new positions, travel and 
related expenses. This will permit this activity to provide for the increased 
workload resulting from expanded program activities and the numerous requests 
of the States for technical assistance. 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation | estimate allowance 

Summary of personal services: ! | 

Total number of permanent positions : : 436 485 473 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- een 

Average number of all employees__ 417 467 | 456 
Number of employees at end of year. 422 462 457 
—oS——_] [ ] ]—SSS_ = — = — — 
01 Personal services a ; $2, 277, 486 $2, 540, 837 $2, 483, 912 
02 Travel paead , 129, 746 170, 436 169, 836 
03 Transportation of things i ln tae : ae 5, 925 | 5, 925 5, 925 
04 Communications 5 86, 650 96, 700 96, 700 
OS. Benteand atilities................... sininincvand 1, 350 | 1, 350 1,30 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 210 10, 500 10, 500 
7 Other contractual services daaetaes ‘ 22, 503 39, 027 39, 012 
08 Supplies and materials 47, 360 | 61, 000 60, 710 
09 Equipment ineaethi ' bs caidiaereal a 14, 500 27, 340 | 23, 840 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contribution to | | 
retirement fund wediehic< | 5 | 161, 885 150, 215 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities_-_-___--__-- 1, 000 | 1, 000 1, 000 
eee eee 1, 150 1, 880 | 1, 880 
Se lila : * ra 
Total obligations Bese 2, 597,880 | 3, 117, 880 3, 044, 880 

Less: Working fund from the Department of Labor for State | 
merit system services - - sated | 44, 880 | 54, 880 | 41, 880 
2, 553, 000 3, 063, 000 | 3, 000, 000 





PT ON ooo cw ihn cece bccethss nccen , 
| 





1 Includes working fund positions: 1957—6; 1958—7; and House allowance—5. 


Summary of changes from 1957 


1957 appropriation___- 
1957 transfer from OASI-_______-_-- 
1957 supplemental pending transfer from OASI- 


Total 1957 
Nonrecurring overtime in supplemental-_---- --_-- 


1957 revised base_ 


1958 appropriation ___- 








1958 budget 
estimate 


$1,985, 000 
500, 000 
68, 000 


2, 553, 000 
18, 200 


2, 534, 800 
2. 355, 000 











1958 transfer from OASI_~.....--....-.--.--- ; : ‘ 708, 000 
Total _ SS Doe mi veunwn sae 2 3 063, 000 
Net change -- Bis sbbbeed dors eels eee, ees) BPS IE tals 528, 200 
Re tainitie cm * ~ —— . ! = i = | = 
| Posi- 1958 budget Posi- House 
| tions estimate tions allowance 
Mandatory item: | 
Extra days pay for 1957 positions. __....-___-. a $8, 715 $8, 715 
Annualization of new positions authorized in 1957. ____- 36, 210 |-_-- 36, 210 
Retirement contribution related to 1957 positions (430 | | 
en nee tien ina ts 146, 045 141, 800 
Miscellaneous objects (communications and supplies 
to service new staff authorized a7 aerating. ¢ agencies 
in 1957) : 9,975 |_- 9, 975 
NE ooo oe ewe se pee snss 200, 945 196, 7 
Program items: | | 
Field administration: tl 
Requested new positions for regional offices; admin- | 
istrative assistants, fiscal, pavroll, personnel and | | 
records (retirement: request $9,055; House allow- | | 
ance $2,530) __ _- 30 197, 570 | 20 | 140, 215 
Grant-in-aid andit: Requested new positions (re- | | 
tireament: request $2,200: House allowanee $1,700) -| 13 | 91, 330 13 90, 830 
State merit systems: Requested new positions (re- | 
tirement: request $1,400; House allowance $1, 585) -| 5 | 38, 355 | 5 37, 455 
‘Tele programs Heme... -...-.-.-.-.-- SS | eee 327, 255 $3 268, 500 
IN iis issn euacinwadoingaoenclins ms ----| 528, 200 |........ 465, 200 
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Detailed list of new positions by activity 


























1 
Title Grade | No. | Annual 
| salary 
| i 
ei acca eal ponents aon SES _ p mois 
Activity 1, Field Administration: 
Administrative officer___- i, 5 | $37, 850 
Records analysts _- a a ..-| G8-5..-- 9 33, 030 
Personne! clerks. _- ‘ omnes italien shebbee G8-4........] 3 | 10, 245 
Appointment clerks_-___- iinet adokeueran GS8-4....._- 3 10, 245 
Payroll, time and leave clerks ; Kaboaal Ces toscst 3 10, 245 
Fiseal accounting derks.-_.. ‘ Dés~ wait Ses coke 2 6, 830 
Secretary - . henna eee Ol 5 | 17,075 
. —— ~~ | 30 | 125, 520 
Activity 2, Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits: 
Fiscal consultant - ---- oe ee eee | 1 8, 990 
Auditor é F emia adds 4 30, 280 
Auditor < etaiagasgt dees ako’ 7 38, 080 
Secretary cn dnicedel Seeet Jas | 4 3, 670 
WOM aod Kcdapeuguaddsndans cated’ sccceinnes setae 13 | 81, 020 
Activity 3, Division of State Merit Systems: | 
Chief, Standards and Operations branch dncsnenael Cs | 1 10, 320 
Assistant regional representatives -| GS-12.......} 3 | 22, 710 
Secretary - - . sowclesudanal ee | 1 | 3, 670 
Total wade. old 5 | 36, 700 
1 i 








PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. All right, we will take the “Office of Field Admin- 
istration, salaries and expenses.””’ Mr. Lund. 

Mr. Lunp. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye. I would like to make 
a brief summary statement on the situation in the Office of Field 
Administration as the full statement has been presented to you. 

Senator Hitt. We will insert the full statement at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY DirREcTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION ON “SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this opportunity to present the 
1958 budget requirements for the Office of Field Administration is appreciated. 
I should like to highlight and summarize the budget requirements and direct 
your attention to the problems with which we are faced. With me are members 
of my staff who can then go into the estimate in whatever detail the committee 
wishes. 

SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE 


The 1958 budget estimate requests a total of $3,063,000, represented by a direct 
appropriation of $2,355,000 and $708,000 to be transferred from the OASI trust 
fund. This is a total increase of $510,000. This budget provides for 478 posi- 
tions, an increased staff of 48 required to meet increased workload due primarily 
to the expansion of old programs and the enactment of new legislation. The 
bill as reported by the House allowed $3 million, a reduction of $63,000 which 
eliminated 10 of the 48 new positions requested. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


This appropriation finances all of the activities of the Office of Field Admin- 
istration except the handling of surplus property. These responsibilities include 
the operation of nine regional offices, including the cost of the regional directors 
and their immediate staffs and the provision of common business management 
services to operating agency staff located in or administered through the regional 
offices. These business management services consist of payrolling, voucher 
examination, accounting, personnel services, and office services such as pur- 
chasing, mail, messenger, mimeograph, supply and like activities. Also financed 
from this appropriation are the departmentwide grant-in-aid audit and merit 
System programs. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The basic problem faced both by the regional offices and at headquarters is that 
of sustaining the steadily growing workloads resulting from the expansion of 
established Department programs and the development of new programs and 
activities. For example: Staff serviced by regional offices has increased from 
7,850 in 1955 to an estimated 12,100 in fiscal year 1957. This represents an 
increase of more than 50 percent in the number of employees serviced by the 
regional offices. During the same period, the service staffs were increased by 
only 15 percent. The grant-in-aid audit function and the State merit systems 
services have also sustained an increase in workload resulting from new and 
expanded programs. 


Field administration 


This activity, in addition to covering the overall functions of the director’s 
office, and the supervisory and coordinating responsibilities of the regional direc- 
tors, also finances and operates the management services provided to the operating 
agencies by the regional offices. These offices cannot continue to perform their 
increasing tasks with their currently limited personnel. The staff requested 
numbers 299 positions, an increase of 30. 

Ten of the positions—five administrative assistants with secretaries—are re- 
quired to relieve the executive assistant to the regional director of supervision of 
business management activities. In a number of the larger regions especially, 
the time required for participation in the expanding regular programs and in the 
new special areas of aging, rural develooment, migratory labor, civil defense, 
defense mobilization, and in the many other new fields of activity of the Devart- 
ment, is growing far beyond the capacity of the regional director. Accordingly, 
in these regions, the executive assistant is forced to be called upon to revresent 
the regional director in many of the above areas and in negotiations with State 
and loeal officials, and other Federal agencies. The executive assistants are also 
required to meet the increasing calls for regional information needed by the Sec- 
retary’s Office for use in nationwide policy development and operations planning. 

These rapidly growing additional tasks are removing many of the executive 
assistants, in large part, from their former thorough supervision of fiscal, person- 
nel, and general services activities. At the same time, with expansion of programs, 
there are, of course, greatly increasing requirements for these services by the 
operating agencies. Further, because of the expanded programs of field inspec- 
tion by Federal control agencies, such as GAO and CSC, it is essential that pro- 
vision be made for maintaining proper supervision of regional service activities 
in order to assure compliance with regulations and instructions issued by the 
control agencies, and by the Department. The supervisory positions requested 
will assure prover attention to the service needs of the Department’s program 
operations, and the maintenance of sound and efficient administration. 

Twenty of the positions are requested—5 in the fiscal sections, 6 in the personnel 
sections and 9 in the general services sections—in order to maintain adequate 
administrative services without overtime and to bring operations to a state of 
currency. This additional staff will enable the regional offices to keep abreast 
of the mounting service demands, and to maintain standards of performance 
quality and safeguards which have been forced to be, in a degree, neglected 
because of insufficient personnel. For example: It has been necessary to backlog 
work on items which can be temporarily deferred, for example, audits of time and 
leave, maintenance of application files, performance ratings, training of new 
employees, development of procedural instructions, classification and records 
management review and other items required for continuing effective operation. 
It is essential that we have sufficient staff to perform the various service activities 
adequately for the needs of program operations, and in accordance with estab- 
lished regulations. 

If the increase now requested is approved, the performance ratios for payrolling 
and personnel services in the regional offices to the number of persons served in 
1958 will be 1 to 269 and 1 to 141 respectively. These ratios are still higher than 
the guides suggested in 1955 by the Bureau of the Budget of 1 personnel clerk 
to 110 persons served, and 1 payroll clerk for 250 persons served. 


Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits 


An increase of 13 positions is requested. The Division has the responsibility 
for auditing grants made to State agencies for 33 of the grant-in-aid programs 
administered by the Department through the Public Health Service, the Social 
Security Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Office. of 
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Education, and the Division of Surplus Property Utilization. It is also the 
function of this Division to work with other divisions of the Office of Field 
Administration and the several program bureaus and offices in the development 
and interpretation of fiscal requirements and standards governing the use of 
grant-in-aid funds. Approximately 89 percent of the budget of the Department 
is for grants-in-aid, most of which are audited by this Division. Audits will be 
made this year of State expenditures of approximately $3,600 million, more than 
one-half of which is from Federal funds. 

Six of the additional staff is needed for audits of State surplus property agencies 
to determine conformity to minimum standards of operation prescribed by the 
Secretary for the disposal of surplus property. The remaining seven positions 
requested are for new programs under recently enacted legislation, such as con- 
struction of health research facilities, library services in rural areas, practical 
nurse training, as well as expanded activities under amendments to public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act. The Division’s audit backlog on June 30, 
1956, was estimated at 48 man-years, and as of June 30, 1957, at 38 man-years. 
Added staff provided by the Congress for the current year is expected to enable 
the Division based on its former workload, to eliminate its backlog of audits by 
1961. Exclusive of backlog, the Division’s workload for 1958 is estimated to be 
2,400 audits, including 1,020 construction audits which must be made immediately 
upon completion so that contractors may be paid. Without a corresponding 
increase in staff to meet the added workload for 1958, reduction of the backlog 
will of course be materially affected. 


Division of Slate merit systems 


An increase of five positions is requested to meet the growing program workload 
and service requirements of the States. The Division administers the personnel 
and merit system provisions of the grant-in-aid programs for the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. This function is also performed for the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Department of Labor. Funds are allocated from 
the Department of Labor for this purpose. The Division provides consultative 
service and technical materials to the States for the more efficient administration 
of their own personnel systems. It also conducts field reviews of the personnel 
operations of 290 State agencies administering the programs in the States, and 
70 State merit systems. 

This Division has not been able to keep up with essential work with its present 
small staff, and in 1958 the workload will be even greater owing to expanded 
program activities. The increased workload includes services in the public health 
fields, particularly relating to mental health and the improvement of local health 
services, and in the child health and welfare fields. It also includes additional 
work in publie assistance, for example, relating to the new training grants for 
State personnel. Staffing and other problems in vocational rehabilitation and 
in the State agencies administering OASI disability determinations are reflected 
in the need for services relating to personnel. In the current fiscal year, numerous 
State requests for assistance on recruitment and examination materials and 
methods, technical training, classification and pay survey methods, performance 
evaluation techniques, etc., have not been filled. It has also not been possible 
to make even the needed minimal reviews in all States. 

Over 70 percent of the Federal grants for administration are for personal 
services. It is our belief that a modest increase in the State merit-system services, 
as requested, will be reflected in increased economy and efficiency of State adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The $3 million allowed by the House will enable the Office of Field Administra- 
tion to provide current management services, initiate audits of new and expanded 
programs, continue work on the accumulated backlog of audits. It will also 
permit the Division of Merit System Services to meet more effectively State 
requests for technical assistance. 

The reduction of $63,000 will not allow the 5 administrative assistants with 
secretaries to assure fully adequate supervision of the business-management 
activities in the 5 largest regions. These activities are now under the supervision 
of the executive assistants who are having to spend an increasingly large amount 
of their time assisting the regional director because of his heavy workload in 
program coordination and to represent the regional directors on a number of intra~ 
Department committees and in consultation with appropriate State officials. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunp. We appreciate the opportunity of presenting this state- 
ment concerning the Office of Field Administration. I would like 
merely to highlight and summarize these requirements and direct 
your attention to the problems with which we are faced. 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE 


The 1958 budget estimate requests a total of $3,063,000, represented 
by a direct appropriation of $2,355,000 and $708,000 to be transferred 
from the OASI trust fund. This is a total increase of $510,000. This 
budget provides for 478 positions, an increased staff of 48 required 
to meet increased workload due primarily to the expansion of old 
programs and the enactment of new legislation. The bill as reported 
by the House allowed $3 million, a ‘eduption of $63,000 which elimi- 
nated 10 of the 48 new positions requested. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 





This appropriation finances all of the activities of the Office of Field 
Administration except the handling of surplus property. These in- 
clude the central office and the operation of nine regional offices, 
which includes the cost of the regional directors and their immediate 
staffs and the provision of common business management services to 
operating agency staff located in or administered through the regional 
offices. Services to operating agencies consist of payrolling, voucher 
examination, accounting personnel services, and office services such 
as purchasing, mail, messenger, mimeograph, supply, and like activ- 
ities. Also financed jfrom this appropriation are the departmentwide 
grant-in-aid audit and merit system programs. 


CURRENT 





PROBLEMS 


From 1955 to the present time, staff serviced by regional offices 
has increased from 7,850 to an estimated 12,100 or more than 50 
percent. In contrast, service staffs have increased only 15 percent. 
In order to do an adequate job and in order to keep work reasonably 
current, we are requesting 20 additional service-type employees, for 
the fiscal, personnel, and general service sections. We are also 
requesting 5 administrative assistants with secretaries to undertake 
supervision of management activities in 5 of the regional offices and 
small additions for the Grant-in-Aid Audit and State Merit System 
Divisions resulting from new or expanded programs. 


EFFECT OF 





HOUSE 






ACTION 


The $3 million allowed by the House will enable the Office of Field 
Administration to provide current management services, initiate 
audits of new and expanded programs, continue work on the accumu- 
lated backlog of audits. It will also permit the Division of Merit 
Systems Services to meet more effectively State requests for technical 
assistance. 

The reduction of $63,000 will not allow the 5 administrative assist- 
ants with secretaries to assure fully adequate supervision of the 
business management activities in the 5 largest regions. These activi- 
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ties are now under the supervision of the executive assistants who 
are having to spend an increasingly large amount of their time assisting 
the regional director because of his heavy workload in program coordi- 
nation and to represent the regional directors on a number of 
intra-Department committees and in consultation with appropriate 
State officials. 

Senator Hii. Are there any questions? 

Senator Ture. I have none. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lunp. Thank you. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL, AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel: For expenses necessary 
for the Office of the General Counsel, [$426,000] $559,000, together with not to 
exceed [$24,000] $25,000 to be transferred from the appropriation ‘Salaries and 
expenses, certification and inspection services’, and not to exceed [[$395, 100] 
$452,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 


Funds available for obligation 


l oe 
| 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


priation | estimate | allowance 
Appropriation $426, 000 $559, 000 | $500, 000 
Advance from ‘‘Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust | 
fund”’ ‘ : ol 395, 100 452, 000 | 425, 000 
Transfer from “Certification and inspection services, Food and | 
Drug Administration” | 24, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Total available for obligation. _- | "845, 100 1, 036, 000 | 950, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1957 appropriation 1958 budget estimate | 1958 House allowance 
| | 





Description 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | | tions 
| 


1. Supervisory and general legal | 
| 


services 24| $191, 520 | 28 | $236, 906 | 25 $210, 306 
2. Departmental program services: | 


| | 
(a) Public health 12 | 75, 614 14 89, 671 12 80, 017 
(5) Food and drug 23 | 147, 683 | 31 203, 409 29 189, 142 
(c) Old-age and survivors in- ' | | | 
surance 21 123, 047 24 145, 920 21 130, 598 
(d) Welfare and education 12 76, 749 | 14 98, 273 | 13 | 90, 055 
3. Regional and field 31 | 230, 487 | 35 261, 821 | 33 249, 882 
Total obligations 123 | 845, 100 | 146 1, 036, 000 | 133 950, 000 


Errect or House AcTION 
Activity I. Supervisory and general legal services 
The House allowed an increase of $18,786, including $10,277 for mandatory 
items. One attorney position was also allowed in legislation. The House denied 
an increase of $26,600 for 1 attorney and 2 nonprofessional positions, 2 in the 


Legislation Division and 1 messenger-typist. During the 84th Congress many 
requests from congressional committees for reports on bills went unanswered or 





an ee 


codeine 
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were delayed because the staff was inadequate. The workload of this Division 
has increased tremendously the past few years with no comparable increase in 
staff. We have added only 1 attorney since 1953. 


Activity II. Departmental program services 


(a) Public health—The House allowed an increase of $4,403 for mandatory 
items and denied an increase of $9,654 for 1 attorney and 1 secretarial position. 
These additional positions are necessary if we are to properly serve the new pro- 
grams such as the $30 million a year grants for medical research facilities and the 
$50 million program for construction of sewage treatment works. 

The 84th Congress provided $30 million annually for the construction of research 
facilities ((Public Law 835). The Department now has applications for this money 
aggregating more than $130 million. These applications are approved or dis- 
approved by an advisory council composed chiefly of scientists capable of ap- 
praising the value of the facility from the standpoint of its scientific utility. The 
applications should be carefully screened by the General Counsel’s Office for the 
purpose of determining legal eligibility before they are presented to the Advisory 
Council. Failure to do so could result in grants to ineligible applicants. The 
same is true of the new program for construction of sewage treatment works. 

Despite the increase in workload, this Division has the same number of attorneys 
as in 1953. 

(b) Food and drug.—The House allowed an increase of $41,459, including $9,494 
for mandatory items. Six positions (4 attorney and 2 secretarial) were allowed. 
The House denied an increase of $14,267 for 2 positions (1 attorney and 1 secre- 
tarial). The House bill increases the appropriation for the Food and Drug 
Administration from approximately $6.8 million to $9.3 million. This indicates 
a substantial expansion of the Food and Drug Administration’s program of inves- 
tigation and enforcement. Its functions have heretofore been greatly increased 
by reason of recent amendments to the law. This increased activity will generate 
a substantial additional workload for the Office of the General Counsel, and such 
enforcement activities will be handicapped and delayed if the office is not ade- 
quately staffed. We presently have one less attorney in this Division than we 
had 4 years ago, and all the requested positions are needed now. 

(c) OASI.—The House allowed an increase of $7,551 for mandatory items and 
denied an increase of $15,322 for 3 positions. In recent years the Congress has 
included an additional 10 million persons for OASI coverage, and has also provided 
for the payment of disability benefits and made women eligible for retirement at 
age 62 on an elective basis. Applications for benefits are now being filed at the 
rate of approximately 75,000 per week. Having in mind that a certain percentage 
of claims have always required legal service, it is obvious that this increase of 
applications, if properly and promptly serviced, will require an increased staff. 
We have four less attorneys in this Division than we had 4 years ago. 

(d) Welfare and education.—The House allowed an increase of $13,306, including 
$4,810 for mandatory items. One attorney position was allowed. The House 
denied an increase of $8,218 for 1 attorney position. This reduction will not allow 
sufficient staff to furnish the necessary legal services for the very important pro- 
grams in this Division, arising in the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s 
Bureau, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, the Office of Education, and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. In recent years, new and expanded programs in 
all these fields have increased the need for legal services with no comparable: in- 
crease in staff. This Division has only one more attorney than it had 4 years ago. 
If the various statutory requirements which underlie the programs of this Division 
are to be properly interpreted, some further addition to the staff will be required. 


Activity III. Regional and field 


The House allowed an increase of $19,395, including $13,665 for mandatory 
items. Two secretary positions were allowed. The House denied an increase of 
$11,939 for 2 positions, 1 attorney and 1 secretarial. The secretary is needed in 
1 of the regional offices where we have 3 attorneys and only 1 secretary. 

The additional attorney is needed in the regional office at Chicago. This office 
has been handling most of the workload previously handled in two regional offices, 
Cleveland and Chicago. There were 6 attorneys in these 2 regional offices in 1953, 
at which time the Cleveland office was abolished. We now have only two attor- 
neys in the enlarged region. 
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eee 7 objects 

















Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 
| priation estimate allowance 
Total number cf permanent positions................__..____- 123 146 133 
Average number of all employees. --._..._.....-..--.-....-... 121 144 130 
Number of employees at end of year_.-_..._.__..__.._..__.. < 118 | 140 130 
ie eae. oe ee | $812,600 | —- $932, 700 | $866, 900 
02 Travel... ee I aac eae 8,000 | 8, 000 8, 000 
04 Communications services........----------------------.-. 3, 600 5, 000 3, 600 
AB ea ee ee 1, 400 1, 400 1, 400 
or, SPGMOe QOUBT OTTERS SOT TNONDS oo 5 cones os cnncncbencecaneous 5, 100 | 6, 700 5, 100 
MM IS ee Ee 4, 500 6, 000 4, 500 
09 Equipment. ceeded ow k skweniinh apne ht eaii a ieee 9, 000 14, 400 9, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions; contributions to the 
CUI INE goons oinsnsow vneinceseccodds seciacacoeetede 60, 900 50, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments..........----------------------..-- 900 900 900 
Total obligations.................-.-.-.-- scieapaallaanee | 845,100 | 1,036, 000 | 950, 000 
Summary of changes 
1957: Estimate 
Aotual appraprigtion..« < ~ 6: 2 eins dons es ches ee $426, 000 
Advance from OASI trust fund: -- ==. . 3. s.co5 5025. 22550 See 395, 100 
Transfer from Certification and Inspection Services, Food and 
Drug: Adminiatrationza 20s. ..< <5 cRti i o5dose Ly, eee. 24, 000 
Total funds available ____- BO es oe ee ee 845, 100 
1958: 
Asproprintion Yoawet: <2 oii. cscs Ses aor aa aera F 559, 000 


Requested advance from OASI trust fand..........0uwusites... 452, 000 
Requested transfer from Certification and Inspection Services, 





Food and Drug Administration____-___- een Ey eae 25, 000 
Total funds requested_________- S20 eS ick ee , 036, 000 
Net change requested_________- dee Pia ak 190, 900 














Positions | Estimate | Positions} House 
allowance 
saa lang thenagalianiitapidia attic ——| — iets sailings 
For mandatory items: 
Extra days pay on 1957 positions_ | ws $3, 100 , $3, 100 
Retirement contributions related to 1957 positions (113 | | 
base positions) - - ; : 7 52, 800 7 47, 100 
Total... : gear 50, 200 
For program items: Supervisory and general legal services 4 34, 056 1 | 8, 509 
(Retirement: Request, $1,557; House allowance, 
$548.) | | | 
Departmental program services: | 
(a) Public Health_-. ‘eid | 8, 928 sca as 
(Retirement: Request, $608. 
(6) Food and Drug. , 8 45, 512 | 6 31, 965 
(Retirement: Request, $2,862; House allow- | 
ance, $1,972.) 
(c) OASI_. sneha iting 3 14, 392 as 
(Retirement: Request, $952. | 
(d) Welfare and Education._._- vd -| 2 16, 296 1 8, 496 
(Retirement: Request, $1,049; House allow- | 
ance, $549.) 
Regional and field_. 4 15, 816 2 5, 730 
(Retirement: Request; $1,072; House allow ance, $431.) 
Total change__. wiktdbads Dcieahd bens 23 190, 900 10 104, 900 
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New positions requested in 1958 





Title Grade | Num: | Gross annual 
| ber salary 
genni a a = _ = a 
I. Supervisory and general legal services: 
Immediate Office of the General Counsel: | 
Messenger-typist | GS-2 | 1 $2, 960 
Deduct lapse__- a : | . | —0 
Net. imcrease___........._.- Pe : ; 2. 900 
Legislative Division: | degeteny ®- 
Attorney | GS-13 7 2) 17, 98 
Secretary ‘ | GS-4 | 1 | 3, 415 
Total de is oe 21, 395 
Deduct lapses ae E | 1, 795 
Net increase j 19, 600 
Il. Departmental program services: | 
(a) Public Health: | 
Attorney . | GS-9 | 1 5, 440 
Secretary 3 3 os ; | GS-4 1} 3, 415 
| Re 
Total . caphnaegsibee | é 8, 855 
Deduet lapses ad 55 
| | — ——— = = 
Net increase 7 4 Z Risa 8, 300 
—=—— - 
(») Food and drug 
Attorney ‘ J .| GS-13 2 17, 980 
Do... i . ‘ | GS-11 l 6, 390 
Do aah Gs-9 2 10, 880 
Secretary. ‘ | GS-4 3 10, 245 
initiate 
Total 45, 495 
Deduct lapses oa | 2, 995 
Net increase ‘ } 42, 500 
(c) OAST: | 
Attorney seit ania ‘ | GS-9 2 | 10, 880 
Secretary - - .--.- GS-4 1 3, 415 
Total : : 14, 295 
Deduct lapses ee | | ROH 
Net imerease - - --- i 13, 400 
(d) Welfare and education: 
Attorney GS-13 1 &, 990 
Do GS-12 1 7, 570 
Total 16, 560 
Deduct lapses --- -- ‘ : 1, 360 
Net increase 15, 200 
III. Regional and field: 
Attorney ; | GS-9 1 5, 440 
Secretary GS-4 3 10, 245 
Total itil 15, 685 
Deduct lapses . 9R5 
Net increase me : ; ‘ 14, 700 
Total new positions requested __- : ; 23 125, 245 
Deduct lapse rr aa 8, 645 
Net increase. - _-...---- sick ‘. : Baan 116, 600 


STATEMENT By PARKE M. Banta, GENERAL COUNSEL ON “SALARIES AND ExX- 
PENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL’’ 


The Office of the General Counsel performs all of the legal work incident to 
the activities of the Department. The Department is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of programs provided for by many basic statutes and which, in the aggre- 
gate, based upon appropriations made by H. R. 6287 require the expenditure of 
about $2% billion of Federal funds, and for the distribution of OASI benefit 
payments approximating $7 billion annually. 
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The workload of the General Counsel’s office grows out of (1) the needs for legal 
assistance by the Secretary; the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service; 
the Commissioners of Social Security, Education, and Food and Drugs; the 
Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; and their staffs; (2) work on 
legislation involving preparation of reports to Congress and legislative drafting; 
and (3) litigation arising from program activities. 

The 1958 budget estimate requests a total of $1,036,000 to be represented by 
direct appropriation of $559,000 plus $452,000 to be transferred from the OASI 
trust fund and $25,000 from fees collected from food and drug certification 
services. This is an increase of $190,900 over funds available in 1957, a substantial 
amount of such increase being for the contribution to the retirement fund. It 
will, however, enable us to employ 13 attorneys and 10 nonprofessional personnel, 
for a total staff of 146 employees (88 attorneys and 58 nonprofessional). The 
House allowance provides $950,000, including $500,000 as a direct appropriation 
and $450,000 in transfers from OASI and Food and Drug. This is a reduction of 
$86,000 from the request, and will result in the disallowance of 13 of the 23 new 
positions requested in the estimate. 


SUPERVISORY AND GENERAL LEGAL SERVICES AND LEGISLATION 


We are asking no increase in the legal staff for supervisory or administrative 
services, but an increase in the staff of the Legislation Division is necessary. 
The workload of this Division has greatly increased in recent years as a result of 
increased congressional interest and activity in legislation affecting this Depart- 
ment. During the 84th Congress, we received 1,105 requests for reports on 
proposed legislation and prepared or reviewed 733 of these reports as compared 
with 660 requests and 400 reports during the preceding Congress. There is every 
indication that this workload will further increase. Two additional attorneys 
are requested for this Division. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The demand for legal services from the Public Health Division has mounted 
steadily with the growing variety and complexity of the functions of the Service 
itself. In addition to the transfer from the Department of Interior of functions 
with respect to Indian Health, effective July 1, 1956, the following programs have 
been authorized by legislation enacted since that date: a new water-pollution- 
control program, providing improved enforcement procedures and grants for the 
construction of sewage-treatment works as well as grants for carrying out State 
programs; construction of medical research facilities (grants); Alaska mental 
health program (grants for carrying out Territorial plan and for construction of 
facilities) ; national survey of sickness and disability; National Library of Medi- 
cine; grants for professional nurse and public health training; provision (in part 
through PHS) of medical care for members (and dependents of members) of the 
uniformed services. The present staff is not adequate to meet the needs of the 
Service, hence the requested addition of one attorney. 


FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT-—-ADMINISTRATION ENFORCEMENT 


The volume of work in this Division continues to increase with the increase in 
the responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration. The increase has 
largely been due to (1) new amendments such as the pesticide chemicals amend- 
ment which provides for prompt establishment of safe tolerances for these chem- 
icals on raw foods, and the amendments added to the law by Public Law 335, 
83d Congress, and Public Law 905, 84th Congress, which simplify but increase 
our formal rulemaking proceedings; (2) the increased use of discovery to avoid 
costly investigations and protracted trials where the essential facts can be de- 
veloped through examination of parties or witnesses or by requests for admis- 
sions; (3) the increased tempo of trial and appellate litigation. Last year alone 
we had 49 contested cases and had an average of a case a month before the appel- 
late courts. During the last vear we have seen an increase in the investigation 
and enforcement activities of the Food and Drug Administration which has 
already increased the legal workload of this Office. In view of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Citizens Advisory Committee as to the need for additional 
activity in the field of investigation and enforcement recognized by the Depart- 
ment in its request for additional funds for the purpose, we anticipate a much 
heavier workload for the Food and Drug Division of this Office. The need for 
five additional attorneys requested is indicated in order to keep up with the present 
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demands for additional service and the additional demands which we anticipate 
will come from increased enforcement activities. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The Social Security Amendments of 1956 (Public Law 880, 84th Cong.) make 
important substantive and procedural changes in this program, which, coupled 
with the amendment made in 1954, substantially increased the legal work of 
this Division. Coverage has been extended by the 1956 amendments to about 
3 million members of the armed services, 600,000 farm owners and operators, 
and 200,000 self-employed individuals, all being in addition to the 10 million 
additional persons covered for the first time in 1954. The reduction in the retire- 
ment age for women workers and wives and the provision for payment of disability 
benefits all added to the increased demand for legal services. Two additional 
attorneys are requested in order to furnish the legal service required. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION 


The lawyers in this Division serve the Social Security Administration (the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions), the Office of Education, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. They also are called upon to provide some legal services in connection with 
Federal payments to the American Printing House for the Blind, Howard Uni- 
versity, and Gallaudet College. The workload of this Division has increased 
considerably, primarily because of the enactment of new legislation and the in- 
creased emphasis in the problems of children, particularly juvenile delinquency 
and mental retardation. The Social Security, Amendments of 1956 added new 
provisions in public assistance which will require extensive legal services. The 
more significant of these are grants for medical care, welfare services directed 
toward the self-support of recipients, and for training of public-welfare personnel. 
All three become effective July 1, 1957. In addition, there is the increased 
workload in the Office of Education because of the recently enacted programs for 
grants-in-aid for library services and practical nurse training and the authority 
for contracts and cooperative arrangements for research. Assignments have 
been shifted to accommodate to these changes as far as possible with the available 
personnel, but the already existing backlog has increased. An increase of two 
attorneys for this Division is necessary if work of the operating agencies is not to 
be delayed unduly. 

REGIONAL AND FIELD 


One additional attorney and three secretaries are requested for the regional 
offices. The additional attorney will be employed in Chicago, which office has 
absorbed most of the workload previously handled in the Cleveland regional 
office, with no increase in staff. An additional secretary will be employed by the 
New York, Dallas, and San Francisco regional offices, which are staffed with three 
attorneys. It was determined by a test project that such additional secretary 
will substantially increase the efficiency of these offices. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The amount allowed by the House will provide for 10 new positions as compared 
with the 23 positions included in our request. The increase would permit the 
employment of 6 attorneys, 4 of whom could be assigned to the Food and Drug 
Division and 1 each to the Legislation and Welfare and Education Divisions. 
However, the allowance will not only fail to provide the attorneys needed for these 
divisions, but will not permit any increase in such heavily overburdened areas as 
public health and Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

While the workload of this office has been steadily increasing, with the increase 
and expansion in the Department’s programs, there has been no comparable in- 
crease in the staff of the Office. In fact, we have 8 fewer attorneys today than we 
had 4 years ago. Even with the increase allowed in the House bill, the staff would 
be smaller than in 1953. 

For examples of recent new and expanded programs calling for legal services 
which the Office is unable to provide as presently staffed, Public Law 835, 84th 
Congress, provided $30 million annually for the construction of research facilities. 
The Department now has applications for this money aggregating $130 million. 
These applications are approved or disapproved by an Advisory Council composed 
chiefly of scientists capable of appraising the value of the facility from the stand- 
point of its scientific utility. They should be carefully screened by the General 
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Counsel’s Office for the purpose of determining legal eligibility of the applicant 
before they are presented to the Advisory Council to assure that grants are not 
made to ineligible applicants. A similar situation prevails in the $50-million-a- 
year program for construction of sewage-treatment works. 

The House bill increases the appropriation for the Food and Drug Amdinistra- 
tion from approximately $6.8 million to $9.3 million. This indicates a substantial 
expansion of the Food and Drug Administration’s program of investigation and 
enforcement. Its functions have heretofore been greatly increased -by reason of 
recent amendments to the law. This increased activity will generate an addi- 
tional workload for the Office of the Genera! Counsel, and such enforcement 
activities will be handicapped and delayed if the Office is not adequately staffed. 

Other programs of the Department which have been substantially expanded 
include those of the Social Security Administration. An additional 10 million 
persons have been included for OASI coverage. The payment of disability 
benefits has been provided for, and women have been made eligible for retirement 
benefits at age 62 on an elective bas‘s. All of these changes have increased the 
rate of applications for benefits, 70,000 to 80,000 of which are presently being re- 
ceived each week. Having in mind that a certain percentage of claims have 
always required legal service, it is obvious that this increase in the number of 
applications if promptly and properly serviced will require an increased legal 
staff. 

All necessary legal service to the Department cannot be furnished with the 
funds prov ided by the House bill, and we respectfully appeal to the Senate for the 
restoration of $79,000 of the $86,000 decrease from our 1958 appropriation request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hini. All right, Mr. Banta; you may proceed. 

Mr. Banta. I filed a statement in considerably more detail than 
the one which I propose to read. 

Senator Hinz. All right; that will appear more fully in the record. 

Mr. Banta. Yes. Then I will read, if I may, a summary of the 
total statement. 

Senator Hinu. All right. 

Mr. Banta. The budget estimate for the Office of the General 
Counsel for the fiscal vear 1958 requests a total of $1,036,000 repre- 
sented by a direct appropriation of $559,000 plus $452,000 to be 
transferred from the OASI trust fund and $25,000 from fees collected 
from Food and Drug certification services. This is an increase of 
$190,900 over funds available in 195 57, a substantial amount of which 
is for the contribution to the retirement fund. It will enable us to 
employ 13 attorneys and 10 nonprofessional personnel, for a total staff 
of 146 employees—S88 attorneys and 58 nonprofessional. The House 
allowance provides $950,000, including $500,000 as a direct appropria- 
tion and $450,000 in transfers from OASI and Food and Drug. This is 
a reduction of $86,000 from the request, and will result in the disal- 
lowance of 13 of the 23 new positions requested in the estimate. 

The Department is responsible for the administration of programs 
which require the expenditure of about $2% billion of Federal funds, 
and for the distribution of OAST benefit payments approximating $7 
billion annually. With the addition of new programs in welfare and 
education and the Public Health Service, the increase in the activities 
of the Food and Drug Administration, the increased activity in legis- 
lation affecting the De ‘partment, and the increased scope of old-age 
and survivors insurance, there must be an increase in the staff of the 


Office of the General Counsel if we are to furnish the required legal 
service. 


i 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


The amount allowed by the House will provide for 10 new positions 
as compared with the 23 positions included in our request. The in- 
crease would permit the employment of 6 attorneys, 4 of whom could 
be assigned to the Food and Drug Division and 1 each to the Legisla- 
tion and Welfare and Education Divisions. However, the allowance 
will not only fail to provide the attorneys needed for these divisions, 
but will not permit any increase in such heavily overburdened areas 
as Public Health and Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

While the workload of this Office has been steadily increasing, there 
has been no comparable increase in the staff of the Office. Even with 
the increase allowed in the House bill, the staff would be smaller than 
in 1953. 

Senator Hii. If the House figure was carried it would be still 
smaller? You would have less? 

Mr. Banta. Yes, we would have fewer people on our staff. 


WORKLOAD OF DEPARTMENT 


Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, at that point might I learn what is 
the workload that your Solicitor’s department has; I mean, what is 
your activity? Is it in the prosecution? 

Mr. Banta. Well, Senator, it is pretty largely a matter of super- 
vising the work of the programs. Of course, we have a pretty big 
load of litigation in the Food and Drug enforcement field and we are 
getting an increasing load in old-age and survivors insurance as that 
program matures and we add to it, such as we did in 1956, provisions 
authorizing the payment of disability benefits and benefits payable to 
women at the age of 62, and questions relating to eligibility are sure 
to be presented to the lawyers. I heard Mr. Roney of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance remark this morning that for that staff there will be 
a great burden of reviewing State plans for the receipt of grants in the 
public assistance field. He said it would increase 50 percent. 

Now our staff takes a look at those plans, or we should take a look 
at them before they are ever approved. 

Senator Torr. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Banta. We look at them first—that is, we should—to deter- 
mine whether or not they meet requirements imposed by both Fed- 
eral and State laws. The legislatures in the States constantly, as the 
Congress does, undertake to improve and make changes in their 
public welfare laws and they are concerned with receiving grants 
from the Federal Government and we therefore are asked to review 
their legislation to determine whether or not it will be in conformity 
with Federal requirements and can be included in their plans and 
receive the grant. 

WATER POLLUTION FUNCTION 


For example, take _ water pollution, the grant title in the water 
pollution contro! bill: $50 million is authorized annually for expendi- 
ture in that field, and every application ought to be scrutinized by 
lawyers with a view to dete ‘mining whether or not it meets the legal 
requirements for funds. I have no idea how many applications have 
been received. I think we received applications for 3 times as much 
money as has been provided and of course there is great pressure to 
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approve these applications and get this money out and if they stack 

up on the desks of the lawyers to the point where they cannot process 

and approve them they finally get them out withcut legal approval. 

This means that if we have been paying out money which is contrary 

to the statute it is because we have not had a chance or opportunity 

or staff enough with which to screen the applications in advance. 
Does that answer your question sufficiently, Senator? 


DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Well, I do recognize some duplication. You exam- 
ine and then there is another one that spot-checks out there. 

Mr. Banta. No; that is an administrative review. 

Senator Ture. Well, you just can’t do it saying that you have to 
look at it. 

Mr. Banta. No; that is an administrative review. 

I have not then made myself clear. Once a plan is approved the 
situation is this—— 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Banta. The Chief of the Bureau of Public Assistance has 
pointed out that as often as once in 5 years, his people check to see 
whether, administratively, they are following the plan submitted and 
approved. Our function ought to be, and is, to examine plans before 
they ever go into effect at all, so there is no duplication, to see whether 
or not the plan which represents a contract between the State and 
the United States Government meets the terms of the statute. We, 
therefore, should examine every plan as it is submitted. 

I point out that if the one program of public assistance which Mr. 
Roney mentioned this morning would increase their administrative 
work by 50 percent it will increase ours equally, if not more, because 
we should examine every one of those plans when application for 
approval is made with a view to determining their legality, and that 
is not a duplication. That is a different thing from an administra- 
tive review which they make every 5 years in the State or which they 
want to make and perhaps should make every 5 years. 


RECENT STATUTES INCREASING DUTIES 


Senator Hixu. If you have not done so, Mr. Banta, in your state- 
ment which you filed, I hope you will give a list of the statutes we 
have passed in the last sessions that has increased these duties. Now 
it is not necessary for you to read them now, but if you have not got 
them, I suggest you do that. I am familiar with most of them, I 
think, but we ought to have it for the record. You referred to the 
one statute. There are quite a few others that increased your duties, 
you see, so if you do not have a copy of that list in your statement for 
the record, I hope you will be sure to get us that tabulation. 

Mr. Banta. | will see that it is provided. 

May I continue to read? 

Senator Hitt. Proceed? 

Mr. Banra. As an example of increased workload, there has been 


new legislation for construction of research facilities and sewage- 


treatment works involving numerous applications for grants which 
should be carefully screened to determine legal eligibility. 


91359—57——105 
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Senator Hiii. That is a new program? 

Mr. Banta. That was just passed by the last Congress. 

In addition to the increased activity of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration which already prevails, a further substantial expansion of its 
program of investigation and enforecment is indicated. Such in- 
creased activity will generate an additional workload for the Office 
of the General Counsel, and enforcement activities will be handi- 
capped and delayed if the office is not adequately staffed. 

Senator Hitt. When you speak about the activities, you have in 
mind now the bill pending before Congress? 

Mr. Banta. Well, the House, and I may be wrong about this, but 
I am sure you would recall, the House has increased the appropriation 
for the Food and Drug Administration by approximately 25 percent 
so that their activities will be increased accordingly. 

Senator Hitt. They make a definite increase in the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Banta. Yes. Of course, we don’t think our work will be 
increased in proportion to that increase, but it will generate additional 
litigation at least. 

EXPANSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Other programs of the Department which have been substantially 
expanded are those of the Social Security Administration. Applica- 
tions for benefits now approximate 75,000 per week, an increase of at 
least 50 percent since the 1956 amendments. Since a certain per- 
centage of claims always require legal service, it is obvious that this 
increase of applications if properly and promptly serviced will require 
an increased staff. 

All necessary legal service to the Department cannot be furnished 
with the funds provided by the House bill, and we respectfully appeal 
to the Senate for the restoration of $79,000 of the $86,000 decrease 
from our 1958 appropriation request. 

If it is important to explain that difference, it results, as I under- 
stand it, from some error made in the calculation of the contribution 
toward the retirement fund. In other words, there was an error 
amounting to $7,000 relating to the contributions to the retirement 
fund, and having caught that error, we are asking for $7,000 less than 
the amount by which the House decreased our request. 

Now, I think in the statement I did mention all of the statutes, 


but with your suggestion, Senator Hill, I shall provide you with a list 
of the statutes. 


LIST OF RECENT LAWS INCREASING WORKLOAD 


Senator Hitt. When you provide that list for the record, if there 
are any particular comments you feel that will be helpful to Senator 
Thye or any other members of the committee, will you please put 
that in, too? 

Mr. Banta. Yes. I appreciate that very much. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Pustic Laws ENacrep BY THE 83p AND 84TH CoNGRESSES WuicH HAVE 
INCREASED THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Heatrn, EpucaTion, AND WELFARE, AND Have IN TuRN SIGNIFICANTLY 
INCREASED THE WORKLOAD OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


HEALTH 


Public Law 482, 83d Congress: ‘‘To amend the hospital survey and construc- 
tion provisions of the Public Health Service Act to provide assistance to the 
States for surveying need for diagnostic or treatment centers, for hospitals for 
the chronically ill and impaired, for rehabilitation facilities and for nursing homes, 
and to provide assistance in the construction of such facilities through grants to 
public and nonprofit agencies, and for other purposes.” : 

Public Law 568, 83d Congress: ‘To transfer the maintenance and operation of 
hospital and health facilities for Indians to the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes.”’ 

Public Law 159, 84th Congress: ‘‘To provide research and technical assistance 
relating to air pollution control.” 

Public Law 377, 84th Congress: ‘‘To provide grants to assist States to meet the 
cost of poliomyelitis vaccination programs, and for other purposes.”’ 

Public Law 411, 84th Congress: ‘“‘To extend through June 30, 1957, the dura- 
tion of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955.”’ 

Public Law 569, 84th Congress: ‘‘To provide medical care for dependents of 
members of the uniformed services, and for other purposes.” 

Public Law 660, 84th Congress: ‘‘To extend and strengthen the Water Pollution 
Control Act.” 

Public Law 830, 84th Congress: ‘“To confer upon Alaska autonomy in the field 
of mental health, transfer from the Federal Government to the Territory the fiscal 
and functional responsibility for the hospitalization of committed mental patients, 
and for other purposes.” 

Public Law 835, 84th Congress: ‘‘To amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to provide for grants-in-aid to non-Federal public and nonprofit institutions 
for the constructing and equipping of facilities for research in the sciences related 
to health.” 

Public Law 911, 84th Congress: ‘‘To improve the health of the people by assist- 
ing in increasing the number of adequately trained professional and practical 
nurses and professional public health personnel, assisting in the development of 
improved methods of care and treatment in the field of mental health, and for 
other purposes.” 

EDUCATION 


Public Law 597, 84th Congress: ‘‘To promote the further development of 
public library service in rural areas.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Publie Law 761, 83d Congress: “To amend the Social Security Act and the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, increase the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the insur- 
ance rights of disabled individuals, and increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other purposes.” 

Public Law 880, 84th Congress: ‘‘To amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to provide disability insurance benefits for certain disabled individuals who have 
attained age 50, to reduce to age 62 the age on the basis of which benefits are 
payable to certain women, to provide for continuation of child’s insurance benefits 
for children who are disabled before attaining age 18, to extend coverage, and 
for other purposes.”’ 

Public Law 881, 84th Congress: ‘‘To provide benefits for the survivors of service- 
men and veterans, and for other purposes.” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Public Law 565, 83d Congress: ‘“‘To amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
so as to promote and assist in the extension and improvement of vocational 
rehabilitation services, provide for a more effective use of available Federal funds, 
and otherwise improve the provision: of that act, and for other purposes.”’ 
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FOOD AND DRUG 


Public Law 518, 83d Congress: “To amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act with respect to residues of pesticide chemicals in or on raw agricultural 
commodities.” 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Banta. 
Mr. Banta. Thank you. 


Senator Hity. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record, 


SuRPLusS Property UTILIzATION 


STATEMENTS OF MR. CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FIELD ADMINISTRATION; MR. WILLIS T. FRAZIER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY; AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Surplus property utilization: For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of subsections 203 (j), (k), (n), and (0), of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to disposal of real and 
personal excess property for educational purposes and protection of public health, 
[$450,000] $502,000, 

Funds available for obligation 


1957 appro- | 1958 budget | 1958 House 


priation estimate allowance 
| 


Appropriation estimate (totals available for obligation) - -- . $450, 000 $502, 000 $502, 000 


Obligations by activity 


1957 appropriation 1958 budget 1958 House 
estimate illowance 
Description = ee 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions | tions tions 
Surplus property utilization. --- oa 69 $450, 000 73 $502, 000 73 | $502, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1957 appro- | 1958 budget 1958 House 
priation estimate allowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions __- 69 73 73 
Average number of all employees 68 70 70 
Number of employees at end of year ; : 68 70 70 
01 Personal services. -- $392, 520 $414, 824 $414, 824 
02 Travel a 33, 020 34, 350 34, 350 
03 Transportation of things 1, 120 1, 120 1, 120 
04 Communication services : 12, 530 12, 980 12, 980 
05 Rents and utility services : 
06 Printing and reproduction _ : 2, 520 | 2, 286 | 2, 286 
07 Other contractual services 3, 440 | 4, 840 4, 840 
08 Supplies and materials__.- 3, 000 3, 200 | 3, 200 
09 Equipment te 1, 400 |} 1, 400 | 1, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 

retirement fund F 27, 000 27, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments sila kiame ; GOD 8. anise inns sehen 


Total obligations : 450,000 | 502, 000 | 502, 000 
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Summary of changes from 1957 


Estimate 

1007 actual appropriateness. 2.5 66 sass. ce nd nr ans ewes eee a $450, 000 
1968 appropriation request... 6. cnwscdn babk 2edwaaeeeeeih eee 502, 000 
Net change__-____-- inde inhib ines ile tend banc ae area aie 52, 000 








| 
| | | 
| Posi- | 1958 budget | Posi-| House 























| tions| estimate | tions| allowance 
sii aeons a nae ceeaipae cen fon 
For mandatory items: | i 
Extra days pay-.--- ; nes se asians SaEnas | $1, 500 |.--.-- $1, 500 
Retirement contribution (69 positions) - _- ea cas ones 25, 350 - --<<] 25, 350 
Total mandatory items. dips bikenaied a ocatnscuabetmessul 26, 850 |_..---| 26, 850 
Program items: j 
New positions for Boston and Denver_. giesbaienien 4 ee ssi dalek ities | i alin 
Regional offices (retirement contribution, $1,650) -_- $3 cabbie 25, 150 | 4 | 25, 150 
Total change... .. 5 ee 4 | +52, 000 4 | +52, 000 
New positions requested 
Num-} Title | Grade Annual 
ber | salary 
2 | Regional representative____.- isaac ee : GS-13... $17, 980 
2 | Secretary -- GS-5__-- 7, 340 
Total. 25, 320 
| Lapse es 4, 658 
Total... 20, 662 
' 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Lund, you may make a statement for the 
second time for us today on surplus property utilization in the Office 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Lunp. I have a brief summary statement in addition to the 
full statement. 


Senator Hii... That full statement will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT By Drirecror,ZOrrice OF FretD ADMINISTRATION ON SURPLUS 
PROPERTY UTILIZATION 


The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 
152, 81st Cong.), as amended, assigned to the Secretary three major responsibilities 
in the field of surplus property: (1) determination of surplus personal property 
needed for educational and public health purposes, including research, and the 
allocation of that property to State agencies for distribution to educational and 
publie health institutions; (2) disposal of surplus real property for educational and 
public health purposes, subject to the 30-day right of disapproval of the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administration; and (3) administering the interests 
and rights reserved to the United States under the terms and conditions of transfers 
made for educational and publie health services, including the coordination of 
recapture of property for use during national emergencies. By delegation of 
authority from the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, the Secretary is also 
responsible for allocation of surplus personal property for civil defense purposes. 
Funds for this portion of the program are obtained by transfer from Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 


The volume of surplus personal property available for donation to health and 
educational institutions continues to be very high. During the fiscal year 1956, 
General Services Administration advises that approximately $2.2 billion of sur- 
plus property was disposed of by various Federai agencies. Of this amount, 
$204,497,000 was allocated by this Division to State agencies for surplus property 
for donation to health and educational institutions. This is an increase of 55 per- 
cent over fiscal year 1955. During 1957 and 1958—it is estimated that alloca- 
tions will continue to be high—$210 million and $215 million respectively. 


REAL PROPERTY 


The number of surplus real properties available for transfer to health and edu- 
cational institutions also continues to increase. During fiscal year 1956, 267 real 
property transfers were made, involving $13,568,628. Of these, 78 transfers 
involved land or land and buildings for use in place, while 189 transfers were made 
for removal of structures for use off site. This represents an increase of 18 percent 
over the number of transfers made in fiscal year 1955. In addition, 23 transfers 
were made, involving 41 buildings with an acquisition cost of $983,998. It is 
anticipated that during fiscal years 1957, and 1958 approximately 270 transfers 
will be made. 

COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


On July 1, 1955, there were 1,220 compliance and utilization cases (both real 
and personal property) pending. During fiscal year 1956, 855 new cases were 
opened and 1,116 cases were closed. At the close of fiscal year 1956, 959 cases 
were still active and 32 of these have been referred to the Office of General Counsel 
for necessary legal action including possible referral to the Department of Justice. 

Cash collections, as a result of all activities of the Division during fiscal year 
1956, amounted to $554,709. In addition, title to 8 parcels of real property, 
having an acquisition cost of $17,740,436 and a fair value of $2,142,209, was 
revested in the Government. In the first 10 months of this fiscal year, cash 
collections were approximately $600,000. It is anticipated that cash collections 
will continue to be in the neighborhood of $600,000 during fiscal vears 1957 and 
1958 

GENERAL 

The appropriation request of $502,000, which includes an increase of $25,000 
over 1957 for new positions, will enable the Division to retain its experienced 
personnel and permit the staffing of the Boston and Denver regional offices. 
As these offices are not presently staffed it will result in a more effective program 
in the transfer of surplus property for health and educational purposes. 


RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 152 


Mr. Lunp. Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended, assigned 
three major responsibilities to the Secretary: (1) Allocation of surplus 
property for educational and public-health purposes; (2) disposal of 
surplus real property for educational and public-health purposes; and 
(3) administering the interests and rights reserved to the United 
States under the terms and conditions of transfers made for educa- 
tional and public-health services. By delegation of authority from 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, the Secretary is also respon- 
sible for allocation of surplus personal property for civil-defense 
purposes. Funds for this portion of the program are obtained by 
transfer from Federal sige Defense Administration. 

During the fiscal vear 1956, $204,497,000 of personal property was 
allocated by this Division to State agencies for surplus property for 
dons _ to health and educational institutions. 7! his is an increase 
of 55 percent over fiscal year 1955. During 1957 and 1958—it is 
enti nated that allocations will continue to be high—8210 million and 
$215 million, respectively. 
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INCREASE IN DONATIONS OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Senator Hitu. I think Senator Thye would be very interested in 
what this large increase of 55 percent would be ascribed to. 

Senator Tuyr. | think we would have to have it or otherwise look 
very foolish when we come before the full committee. 

Senator Hitt. That is the amount of personal property that has 
been transferred, surplus property? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. What was that 55-percent increase due to? 

Mr. Lunp. It was due to a number of causes. 

It appears that efforts are being made on the part of Government 
agencies to clean up a good deal ‘of old accumulated material. The 
armed services are cle aning out warehouses and making buildings and 
facilities available. 

Senator THyr. What, for instance, would they be cleaning out? 

Mr. Lunp. A great deal of this relates to obsolete equipment, 
electronics, ge nerators, transportation equipment, old clothing, para- 
chutes, almost anything conceivable within the scope and use of the 
armed services. A good deal of that material, about 10 percent of the 
amount declared, is taken for health, education, and civil defense. 
You will recall there was some change in the law last year that may 
have liberated other property not heretofore available, and so our 
volume of lists that we are receiving is greater and I think it is also 
due to one other factor. 

Senator THyr. Would it be possible to just show the material that 
has brought about the increase, that is, increase in surplus here? I 
am only thinking about the task that we will have in trying, in manner, 
to justify this large an increase and to support the request that you 
are making because a 55 percent increase over fiscal year 1955 is 
quite large and you say “during 1957 and 1958 it is estimated that 
allocations will continue to be high.’”’ That is in surplus property 
for donation to health institutions and so forth? 

Mr. Lunp. That is an increase of the surpluses that became avail- 
able to us for allocation to the States. We are not asking for a pro- 
portionate increase for the cost of our operation. 

I think one other factor, Senator, is that a good many of these 
States at first thought that it didn’t pay and therefore they wouldn’t 
fuss with some of this surplus property. They now have found, by 
taking it and putting it into the vocational schools, that a good deal 
of this can be rebuilt and, as a result, a good many of the institutions 
are taking property and equipping shops, farm shops, mechanic 
shops, and so forth. They have found that where they did not have 
money for this purpose before they can now build a ‘good many of 
those school shops. 

Surplus property is augmenting the total educational program in 
that field in this country. 


USE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY IN SCHOOLS 


| just had a visit this past week with the superintendent of schools 
from Wyoming and she said that heretofore they could not have done 
these things. Now they picked up machine tools, used lathes, and 
so forth, to the point where thev take the old equipment and put it 
into use and it is satisfactory for the learning processes in schools. 
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Also, there has been a very marked increase in the interest of avia- 
tion, as you know, in this country, and more and more schools are 
taking a number of these planes, breaking them down, cutting the 
motors up to show how they operate, and using them as a part of the 
instructional plan. Our universities also have become more and more 
aware of the fact that it pays to take a good deal of this equipment, 
recondition it and put it into use again 

The volume of the increase, as you know, we do not control. We 
get the lists of surplus items from GSA from all the Government de- 
partments after they have been circulated to those departments. If 
this material is then not wanted for any purpose for any Government 
unit, then the General Services Administration furnishes those lists to 
us and we allocate, through the States, to the schools and hospitals 
throughout the country. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Toys. Well you have been disposing of surpluses to some 
degree in this manner ever since the end of World War II? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Toye. Because you can go through many a State school, 
yard and you can still see the remains of old airplanes and we know 
that their manual training rooms are equipped with much equipment, 
and that is why here we come along with this very greatly expanded 
program in 1957 or for the fiscal appropriation of 1958 and it would 
seem the peak since World War II has long since past. It is terribly 
hard for me to get myself in a frame of mind that I will be able to 
stand up here and tell the full committee or to even try to defend 
ourselves as a committee in our action if we got out on the floor with 
that, you see, because, and I am being perfectly frank, I am having 
a terrible time to visualize the need of this increase in this activity 
here at this particular late stage. Now, if the Armed Forces had such 
a poor housecleaning and housekeeping management that they finally 
decided to go in and sweep it out, and they are going to have such a 
rubbish pile when they get it all swept out that it is going to consti- 
tute this, this is an increase of 55 percent over the fiscal year 1955, 
I am just wondering what is it that they are sweeping out of those 
warehouses? That is where I am, you see. 

Mr. Lunp. I appreciate that. 


se HIGH DEGREE OF OBSOLESCENCE 

Of course, with the large armed services it is apparent, I think, 
with the modern developments such as we have in the technological 
field, that there is a very high degree of obsolescence. Following 
replaceme nt we get it and I think a ve ry worthwhile secondary use is 
made of it in the schools of the countr y. 

Senator Tuyr. Well I do not deny that the use is good and I do not 
deny that there is very possible value in the education aspect, but I 
cannot, for the life of me, get myself enthusiastic about this vastly 
expanded responsibility that you are going to have in disposing of the 
surpluses in the educational field. That is where I am up against it 
right now, frankly, and if I show any inquisitiveness it is not critical, 
but it is more on the basis of trying to qualify myself to sound half- 
way intelligent when they start shooting questions from all over the 
committee room when we are trying to justify this appropriation to 
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the full committee and that is my only reason for asking these ques- 
tions and [ am having a hard time getting myself enthusiastic and I 
don’t think that I am going to be much of a transmitter of enthusiasm 
when I get that full committee bombarding us for an explanation of 
what is involved here. 

Now that is the frankness of it. 


UTILIZATION OF PROPERTY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Lunp. Possibly I could help. One reason for the increase, of 
course, is the enactment of the law that utilizes this property for civil 
defense and many communities throughout the country are taking 
advantage of it. Much of this surplus will be going to communities 
for civil defense, such as reserve fire equipment, standby engines in 
the event of disaster. All of that, of course, has another effect, first 
of which is a good utilization of property already paid for once by the 
taxpayer and, second, I think it will avoid expenditures from that 
appropriation for new equipment under existing legislation. 

I think that it actually is helpful and will save money. One other 
factor, I think, sir, that might be pointed out is that according to the 
bookkeeping system in vogue, we have to report the property on an 
acquisition-cost basis. The actual value is about only one-fourth of 
the acquisition cost. 

BASIS OF COST 


Senator Hitt. Now your figure of $204,497,000—is that based on 
the cost? 

Mr. Lunp. That is on the Government’s original cost price. 

Senator Hitu. That is when the property was new, so to speak. 

Mr. Lunp. That may have been used for 5 or 6 years. Some of it 
may be new, but we estimate that what we get 1s worth about 25 
percent of the original cost overall. We are getting in many cases an 
excellent use out of that 25 percent. I think that is really all I can 
add on that. 

Senator Hiiu. Well, of course, you, meaning you or your office, if 
you have any authority to make decisions as to the declaration of the 
property being surplus, it is only after some other agency declared it 
surplus that you can use it for disposition, so to speak. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. Each governmental department under 
the law declares its own property. We have nothing to do with that 
declaration. The lists are prepared and most of them go through the 
General Services Administration and they in turn circulate them to 
every Government department. If another department can use 
them they have the privilege of picking them up. 

Senator Hiri. They have priority in claiming them? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, they have priority. In the absence of any Gov- 
ernment agency taking that property for its own use, the General 
Services Administrator declares it surplus and it comes to us for 
distribution and utilization. Currently we are only taking roughly 
10 percent of that which is declared to us. But we are making the 
distribution as outlined herein. 
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CASH COLLECTIONS 


Senator Hitt. You make some cash collections, though, don’t you? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiuv. | think it is very important to get that in the record, 
too. 

Mr. Lunp. Would it be your pleasure for me to now make a state- 
ment on real estate? 

Senator Hii. You don’t have to goto that now. At your pleasure. 
I do not mean to anticipate anything. You can cover that when 
you are ready. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 


REAL PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


There were 267 real property transfers made in fiscal 1956 that 
involved $13,568,628. This represents an increase of 18 percent over 
the number of transfers made in fiscal year 1955. Approximately 270 
transfers will be made in 1957 and 1958. 

On July 1, 1955, there were 1,220 compliance and utilization cases 
pending. At the close of fiscal year 1956, 959 cases were active and 
32 of these have been referred to the Office of General Counsel for 
necessary legal action, including possible referral to the Department 
of Justice. 

Cash collections during fiscal year 1956 amounted to $554,709. In 
addition, title to 8 parcels of real property, having an acquisition cost 
of $17,740,436 and a fair value of $2,142,209, was revested in the 
Government. In the first 6 months of this fiscal year, cash collections 
were approximately $600,000. It is anticipated that cash collections 
will continue to be in the neighborhood of $600,000 during fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. 

I would like to pause and state, this, to me, is one of the helpful 
things we find in our method of disposal on behalf of the Government 
because, when the Government needs the property, it can recapture 
property amounting anywhere from $2 million to $5 million per year. 
That take-back system has some advantages. Take a large property 
where the overhead cost is great and where the care and custody of 
guards and all of that is high. The Government in reality saves 
money by not having it under their own supervision and putting it to 
practical use in the interim. 

Senator Hiii. Give us an illustration of a piece of property. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY IN TEXAS 


Mr. Lunp. Well, we have an armed services installation down in 
Texas. The total cost of it, of course, was rather high. It ran into 
millions of dollars. They gave it up directly after the war. Three 
years ago it was determined that it would again be advantageous for 
the Government to use it for another purpose. We went back and 
revested the title in a portion of that property, and during the interim 
that property was kept up with the exception of some small buildings. 
This property was used for a number of purposes, for education, and 
as a thousand-bed hospital. The State now is completing a new 
thousand-bed hospital on one field, whereas the other area has been 
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revested to the advantage of the United States Government. That 
is one specific illustration. 


CONDITIONS OF TRANSFER 


Senator Hii. The conditions of transfer are such that, if the 
Government needs it, they could get it back? 

Mr. Lunp. All transfers of real property that we make have a 
provision of 20-year utilization either in health or education. There 
is one provision, however, in that contract or deed, which is really 
what it amounts to, wherein the recipient may buy the Government 
out at a fair market value at the time of acquisition of that piece of 
property. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Hitt. Yes. If they do not pay that fair market value, 
then the Government has the right to revest it? 

Mr. Lunp. Revest it; yes, sir. 


SOURCES OF CASH COLLECTIONS 


Senator Hitt. Now you speak of these large cash collections. 
Where do these cash collections come from? 

Mr. Lunn. The cash collections come from a number of sources. 
For example, a State will take a lot of old radiators or pipe. They 
then find that some of it cannot be used. They will pick up a lot of 
navy valves that thread the wrong way and they have a plant partly 
built, so we allow them to sell those to the account of the Government. 
In other areas, for example, they will take a piece of property, agree 
to put it into a certain utilization, and we find that they will rent it 
out to someone; then we step in and effect a collection of that rent 
for the benefit of the Government. A part of this also is made up 
of the settlement on the part of the recipient by the payment of cash 
where he has breached his contract to the interest of the Government. 
At that time we attempt to go in and negotiate with him and keep 
the purpose of the facility and effect a fair collection, Does that 
answer your question, Senator? 

Senator Hit. I think so. 


STAFFING OF BOSTON AND DENVER OFFICE 


Mr. Lunp. The appropriation request of $502,000, which includes 
an increase of $25,000 over 1957, for new positions will enable the 
Division to retain its experienced personnel and permit the staffing of 
the Boston and Denver regional offices. As these offices are not 
presently staffed, it will result in a more effective program in the 
transfer of surplus property for health and educational purposes. 

Senator Hiri. Let me ask you a question: I don’t know why you 
should be able to answer this particularly, but you might, you or Mr. 


Kelly. 


rOTAL FEDERAI! HOLDINGS OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Do you have any idea how much personal property the Govern- 
ment of the United States holds today? 

Mr. Lunp. May I try to answer that and give you the source of 
our information? ; 

Senator Hin. All right 
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Mr. Lunp. We, every year, in trying to get a sound basis for the 
presentation of our budget, do as good a canvassing job of the esti- 
mates of all agencies as possible. “Then we go to the fountainhead 
source of the General Services Administration and ask them for their 
estimate. Their estimate for the coming year, as we have it, is rough- 
ly $2,200 million for the ensuing year. 

(GSA’s current estimate of total disposals of surplus personal 
property in fiscal year 1958 is $3,100 million.) 

Mr. Ketuy. That is the to-be-declared surplus. 

Mr. Lunp. That is the to-be-declared surplus. 

Mr. Ketxiy. The chairman’s question is: What are the personal 
property holdings? 

Senator Hitt. Does anybody know how much personal property, 
the value of the personal property now owned by the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. Lunn. I have no idea. 

Mr. Keury. | have no idea. 

Senator Hitt. Have you any way of getting those figures? I im- 
agine you would have to take it over to each department and get an 
estimate from each one? 

Mr. Keury. | think so. 


INVENTORY OF REAL PROPERTY 


At the request of Congress, the General Services Administration 
did put together an inventory of all the real-property holdings of the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Hiuu. I recall that real-property figure. The fact we did 
have that inventory of real property is one thing that inspired high 
inquiry about this personal property. 

Mr. Lunp. I am sorry; I don’t know how I could get it. We can 
make an effort. 

Senator Hixu. If you can find it out, I think we would be interested 
in knowing it. 

Senator Toye. We would be most interested. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The information requested was taken from a report of the Committee on 
Government Operations entitled ‘‘SSupplementary Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report (Civilian and Military) of the United States Government 
Located in the Continental United States, in the Territories, and Overseas as of 
June 30, 1956.” 


Recapitulation 
1956 
Personalty__-_- st cond aca ainaetasad ___ $179, 410, 496, 000 
Realty (e eluding public domain) - at $1, 931, 287, 000 
Public domain realty (including miners il resource OAs. : 14, 160, 362, 000 





be ccna ance we tan een gee Ad Sacanmieees tittle 235, 502, 145, 000 
1 Computed at present-day evaluation.]} 


Grand total 


TOTAL PROPERTY IN CUSTODY 


Senator Hixu. Incidentally, Mr. Kelly, to refresh our recollection, 
what does that inventory show on real property? 

Mr. Ketiy. That figure did not stick in my mind, It was too 
big for me. 
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Senator Hitt. You mean it was too astronomical. 

Mr. Lunn. We are serving as the custodians of property which has 
been distributed and on which we have a yearly inspection valued at 
$700 million. We think that generally this property is returning 
something of a real value to the Government as a result of this pro- 
gram. One could look at this program as paying its way, the amount 
that we ask for for administrative purposes. We have turned back 
into the Treasury every year since it came into our Department, 
actually collections in excess of the amount of the total administra- 
tive costs. 

This year we will exceed $600,000 and our total cost for the Opera- 
tion this year is about $450,000. So that from that angle it is a good 
investment from the Government’s point of view. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I think the question in Senator Thye’s mind, 
and my mind goes beyond your administration. You are just the 
distributing agency, so to speak. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Hix. It goes back to what we might call the holding 
agencies, which includes the purchasing agencies, the agencies like the 
Armed Forces purchase billions of dollars in property. They have 
done that just about ever since it was started in 1940 seriously, se- 
riously started to build up our defense forces. 

You see, each year we put more and more billions into it. 

Thank you very much for your statements, Mr. Lund. We appre- 
ciate it very much. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Hitt. Senator Cooper has forwarded to me a statement 
regarding a number of items in the bill dealing with programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and has requested that his statement be included in the record. The 
Senator’s statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


Mr. Chairman, there are several items in the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in which the State of Kentucky has 
particular interest, and which I feel are worthy of special consideration. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


The President has reyaested $328,000 for the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Ky. The House of Representatives approved this figure. 
I know of no effort to reduce it, nor could I imagine how anyone responsibly could 
suggest a reduction in the important work being performed by this institution. 
] hardly need emphasize to you the great dependence placed by the blind among 
our people on the braille and other special printed material and on the recordings 
produced by the American Printing House for the Blind, 

I am personally familiar with this institution and with those who operate it. 
I have complete faith in the work they have done and are doing, and in the high 
level of value received for every dollar spent by them. 


GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


As the committee knows, Congress last year passed the Library Services Act, 
which authorized a 5-year program of Federal assistance to the States for expand- 
ing and improving rural library services. It authorized the appropriation of 
$7.5 million annually. Unfortunately, only $2,050,000 was appropriated last 
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year for the first year of this program. This provided the basic minimum of 
$40,000 for each State instead of the full amount authorized by the act. For 
fiscal 1958, the administration has requested only $3 million. The House of 
Representatives increased this request to $5 million—the only such increase, so 
far as I know—to be voted by the House this year. 

I would hope that the Senate will approve the full $7.5 million authorized 
under the act. I recognize the difficulties in seeking the full amount in the midst 
of such apparent enthusiasm for economy. This is a modest program, however, 
and one limited to a specific period of time. It has been enthusiastically received 
throughout the country, and particularly in my own State of Kentucky. I can 
think of no other Federal-State aid program where the return, in terms of human 
welfare, per dollar spent, is as high as it is in this program, which brings good 
books to thousands of pe ople who could otherwise be deprived. 

The State of Kentucky, through its library extension division, together with 
hundreds of dedicated citizens at the loc: al, county, and State levels through the 
Kentucky Library Association and the Friends of Kentucky Libraries, have de- 
veloped a remarkably comprehensive program for expanding library service in the 
wide sections of our State which qualify as rural areas. 

As evidence of this, the total circulation of books in Kentucky has increased 
threefold during the 3 years since the privately financed bookmobile project and 
State aid have been available. In the years 1953-54, over 2 million books were 
circulated. In 1954-55, circulation grew to more than 5 million books. And in 
1955-56, circulation reached a total of more than 6 million books. Kentucky 
has qualified completely under the Library Services Act. It has its State agency, 
a sound program, sufficient matching funds have been made available, and every- 
one involved, both in public and private life, displayed great enthusiasm and 
devotion to the success of this library services program. The Kentucky State 
plan calls for careful development of four library regions a year until the whole 
State has been developed. This program will take the full 5-year period to bring 
something approaching adequate library service to the estimated 2,172,864 people 
(74 percent of the total population) who are estimated to have very inadequate 
service today. 

As the committee can understand, the Federal allocation of $220,815 which 
Kentucky would receive under the full appropriation, is a critical factor in success- 
ful operation of this citizen-inspired program. This is no bureaucratic make-work 
proposition. This is not a program where administrative costs would eat up most 
of the funds involved. In brief, the dollars contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment will result directly in more books being read by more people. 

I will not burden the committee with the economic and social statistics of rural 
Kentucky. Let me say only that they uniformly demonstrate the degree to which 
so many of our people have been prevented from participating fully in the ex- 
panded opportunity and prosperity which the country as a whole enjoys today. 
Great efforts are being made by the people themselves to lift their standard of 
living. 

The problem is an involved one, however, improved educational and training 
opportunities are necessary to equip men and women to function effectively in 
this technological age. Our economy needs our great human resources. Our 
people, in turn, need the advantages re presented by our progressive economy. 
But first, they need the ideas, the inspiration and the education which can come 
only from the schools and from the books which we can help to furnish. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF WASTE-TREATMENT WORKS 


Another important Federal aid program has been the administration of grants 
to local communities for construction of waste-treatment works. The adminis- 
tration requested $50 million. This is the amount authorized by the Water 
Pollution Control Act. The House of Representatives approved the full amount 
of the request. 

This program has been greatly successful, as is evidenced by the fact that 
applications are expected to be received for considearbly more funds than are 
included in the bill. This program has acted as a stimulus and encouragement 
to communities throughout the country to begin planning and construction of 
sewage treatment facilities, without which the communities’ health would be 
gravely threatened. 

In Kentucky about 27 cities have indicated that they are far enough along in 
plans to be eligible for grants in the near future. There are many more com- 
munities in the State that require sewage-treatment facilities and can’t build 
them without assistance. 
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The people’s health is more than a local concern. The history of medicine 
demonstrates dramatically the interrelationship among people in the tragic 
stories of plague and epidemic. The Federal Domumnioneed has recognized and 
accepted its responsibility in the field of public health. The proposed appro- 
priation of $50 million should be approved as a further step in carrying out this 
responsibility. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


This committee earlier this year considered the matter of open-end appropri- 
ations for the administration of grants to the States for public assistance. In the 
urgent deficiency appropriations bill, 1957, the committee and the Senate resisted 
efforts in the House to place a limitation on State and local administrative costs 
of the program on the sound grounds that the Federal Government was committed 
to sharing both the costs of public-assistance programs and the costs of adminis- 
tering them, equally with the States. The committee and the Senate agreed with 
the contention that an arbitrary limitation on administrative costs could be poor 
economy. Unless sufficient personnel are available to administer these programs 
effectively, we can only invite the waste of funds in payments to those who are 
not eligible to remain on public-assistance rolls. 

The validity of open-end appropriations for such programs as Federal grants 
for public assistance has long been established. Because the number of potential 
recipients of assistance would not be accurately determined in advance, Congress 
did not stipulate in the Social Security Act any maximum amount of Federal 
funds which would be available to match State funds. Rather, Congress promised 
to match certain percentages of State expenditures both for welfare payments 
and costs of administration. Congress insisted on just two limitations: the 
maximums on payments to individuals, and the provision of matching funds for 
only those adminstrative expenditures found by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare to be necessary. 

Consequently, I hope the committee will recommend removal of the limitation 
imposed by the House. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL 


I also urge the committee to consider restoring $2,500,000 requested by the 
administration to start the program of grants to States for training public welfare 
personnel. As the committee knows, the House cut this item entirely. The 
committee is aware of the many difficulties concerning personnel inherent in the 
field of public welfare. If these vast and necessary programs are to be soundly 
administered, well-trained personnel are absolutely essential. This is especially 
true on a State and local level, where the integrity of the career service has not 
always been respected. This training program can help to encourage the pride of 
accomplishment and the opportunity for growth which must be an intrinsic part 
of a suceessful public welfare career service. 


PROPOSED GRANTS TO HOSPITALS IN DEFENSE-AFFECTED AREAS 


Under the terms of the Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act (1951), 
construction aid was granted to hospitals in defense areas. One of the hospitals 
which made application for this aid was the Jennie Stuart Memorial Hospital, 
of Hopkinsville, Ky. Jennie Stuart Memorial Hospital did not receive funds 
pursuant to its application, and the funds which were appropriated for use under 
the Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act were expended. Under the 
terms of the omnibus housing bill, section 606, article 6, Public Law 1020, author- 
ization was granted for a 2-year extension of the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities Act with an appropriation of $5 million for each of those 2 years. 
Appropriations pursuant to the later law have never been made. 

The following statement concerning the situation in general and the Jennie 
Stuart Memorial Hospital and its needs in particular has been furnished to me 
by Dr. Gant Gaither, immediate past president of the Kentucky State Medical 
Association, and president of the board of trustees of the Jennie Stuart Memorial 
Hospital, and will appear in Dr. Gaither’s own words: 

“The Congress in 1951 passed Public Law 139 to care for the hardship in about 
30 defense areas which were demarked by the law, as having had unfair impaction 
against their public service facilities due to locating military installations in 
relatively rural areas. 

“In many instances these installations were much larger than the entire 2 or 3 
counties in which they were located, as far as population and census were con- 
cerned. 
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“So in 1951 they passed this Public Law 139 to enlarge and proportion the main 
public services of these defense areas to the bilateral needs of the local population 
and the military personnel involved. Moneys were appropriated for these 30 
or more defense areas, so that sewerage and disposal systems, waterworks, public 
schools, and hospitals would be made adequate for the new burden. 

“The amount of money appropriated might have been sufficient the day Con- 
gress passed the Public Law 139. But by the time the law was administered, 
inflationary costs of construction made themselves felt. By the time 18 months 
had elapsed, the amount appropriated lacked many millions of being enough for 
the needs of these defense facilities. 

“The outcome was that all facilities were serviced properly over the thirty-odd 
defense areas nicely except the hospitals which had been put in last priority, 
feeling that sewerage, waterworks, and schools should come first. 

“The small amount of money left was applied to service 6 or 7 of the 32 applying 
hospitals. Then in 1953 the law expired leaving about 25 hospitals still in dis- 
tress. However, many of these through other channels were cared for, so that by 
1955 or 1956 there were left only 6 or 8 hospitals over the United States in these 
designated defense areas that were still under the burden of military defense 
impaction. 

“The 84th Congress last June decided it was not just or fair to leave these 
rural communities holding this burden, which burden the Congress fully realized 
in their passing Public Law 139 in 1951. They, therefore, prepared in the omnibus 
housing bill a section with an article for hospital construction which extended 
Public Law 139 for a period of 2 years and authorized $5 million for each year to 
service those hospitals who had applied previous to June 30, 1953, but who had 
not been serviced solely because of a lack of funds. 

“The Congress was unwilling to leave an inequitable situation created by mili- 
tary necessity and extended by smallness of appropriations—unwilling to leave 
this unjust situation. So they passed in Public Law 1020, article 6, section 606, 
the above law. It was duly signed by the President in June 1956. 

“Tt now awaits only the proper appropriation from the Congress to cure this 
unfair and unjust situation. 

“‘T have dealt with the situation over the Nation as a whole in the above. 

“‘Of course locally in the defense area of Fort Campbell, Ky., in which the Jennie 
Stuart Memorial Hospital is located, we have here a continuing impaction and 
hardship from the fort’s location. 

‘““We had a very small hospital to start with, 30 beds. During 1943 under the 
Lanham Act we added 30 beds, which was not enough to care for more than half 
our wartime load. But it was all we could get the hardheaded old-line post 
surgeon, Colonel Shaefer, to allow us. 

‘‘When peace came, even with the military demobilized, we found our com- 
munity hospital still too small. In 1948 we undertook relief under the then new 
Hill-Burton Act, at which time the requirements were that the hospital and the 
community should put up two-thirds of the construction cost. This we did, rais- 
ing locally $140,000 and receiving from Hull-Burton $70,000. We thus now spent 
all our money. But still the fort grew, the Korean impact came on us. Our 
Hill-Burton addition of 25 beds (all we could afford) was still inadequate, and 
we had no relief in sight until the 8lst Congress realized what was happening in 
these defense areas over the United States and their allied public facilities. They 
came up with Public Law 139. We were rejoiced and felt at last our problem 
was solved. But, alas—the money ran out before we were relieved. 

‘Now comes Public Law 1020 and its proper section and article to authorize 
once more our relief. This can come to these eight hospitals, a relief long over- 
due, if the money authorized in the law is now appropriated. 

‘-As far as our necessity here, may I quote you from a careful survey of our 
hospital facility made by the Fort Campbell authorities last fall for this purpose? 

“Gen. T. L. Sherburne, commanding general at Fort Campbell says, writing 
to the Department of Defense, who forwarded the report and request to the 
Surgeon General’s Office in USPH ‘The Jennie Stuart Hospital serves an area of 
approximately 65,000 persons with 4,500 patients admitted during the past year. 
A very definite shortage of medical and surgical beds appears to exist, as the 
hospital averages over 90 percent of the available beds for such cases. The 
hospital averages 3,500 outpatient and emergency cases, over 600 births and 1,500 
surgical cases per year. This hospital (Jennie Stuart Memorial Hospital) is 
ideally located to serve in an emergency status for any attack around Paducah 
or elsewhere in the important Kentucky Lake and Tennessee River area. 
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y ‘For. the benefit of this station (Fort Campbell), I recommend approval of the 
request,’ 

‘‘This should be enough to show the need for getting these things done promptly. 

‘“‘Of course Medicare has recently come into play and we find our hospital census 
is being increased and will continue to increase from this and other prepaid 
hospital care—the use of hospitals for all types of sickness in increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The need for more beds is more and more urgent. Building 
hospital beds is not throwing money down the drain. It becomes a public asset 
for the next century.” 

I have discussed this matter with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and am assured that it will receive the full and careful consideration of 
that Department. I urge that funds be appropriated in order that the relief 
intended by the Defense Housing and Community Facilities Act may be granted. 


Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE 
HEART RESEARCH 


Senator Hiuu. A few days ago the subcommittee had the privilege 
of hearing Dr. E. Cowles Andrus of the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine urging the appropriation of adequate funds for 
heart research. Dr. Andrus also spoke of the need for the allowance 
of adequate funds to the grantee to reimburse for the so-called indirect 
costs of research. I invited him to submit any additional information 
he might wish to present the subcommittee on this latter subject and 
I have received a letter, with accompanying papers, from Dr. W. Barry 
Wood, Jr., vice president of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions. 
This material will be placed in the record for the information of the 
committee and of the Senate. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Tue JoHN Hopkins Mepicau INSTITUTIONS, 
Baltimore, Md., May 15, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Hit: Dr. E. Cowles Andrus, senior scientific adviser, National 
Heart Institute, has asked me to write you in connection with his testimony 
before your Senate Appropriations Committee concerning H. R. 6287. It is my 
understanding that you have requested Dr. Andrus to present to the committee 
information concerning the indirect costs now being carried by the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical Institutions in connection with research grants from the United 
States Public Health Service. 

The Johns Hopkins University presently is running an operating deficit of 
approximately $500,000 per year. More than $350,000 of this deficit is in the 
school of medicine, and $100,000 more is in the school of hygiene and public health. 

A substantial proportion of the deficits in both of these schools results from 
indirect costs which must be paid in connection with research grants. The re- 
search grants received from the Public Health Service in both schools totaled ap- 
proximately $835,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 

That each research grant accepted at the present rate ‘of overhead (15 percent) 
drains dollars from the educational budget is well known to those involved in 
university administration. The indirect or overhead costs which must be met 
by the Johns Hopkins University in connection with all its research grants average 
approximately 40 percent of the direct expenses, exclusive of the overhead itself. 
This 40 percent figure is based upon the following: 

(1) Astudy made by the certified accounting firm of Haskins & Sells on March 25, 
1947, of the ‘‘Indireect (overhead) costs, chargeable to instructional and research 
contracts with various departments or age neies of the United States Government 
for the 6 years ending June 30, 1946.”’ (A copy of the complete report can be 
made available to the committee if desired. 

(2) Anindirect cost analysis made by Dr. Harry M. W — r, director of research 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., New York Cit y. (Copies 
of a letter from Dr. Weaver and two printed articles summarzing his findings are 
attached.) 
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(3) An analysis of indirect costs prepared by administrative officers of the 
Johns Hopkins University in connection with research and development contracts 
with the Department of Defense for the year 1956. This analysis called for an 
overhead rate of 48 percent of salaries and wages, and was approved by the Navy 
Branch Audit Office. 

The question has been raised in your committee as to whether the research 
grants under discussion should be used to support medical education. It has been 
rightly pointed out that the research grant funds were not appropriated for this 
purpose. A second question, however, must also be asked: Namely, should the 
research grants be awarded in such a way as to weaken medical education? I am 
sure it is not the intent of the Congress that they should do so. 

The difference between the 15 percent and 40 percent referred to above clearly 
indicates that research grants from the Public Health Service are now indirectly 
absorbing university funds which are urgently needed for support of the educa- 
tional programs of the Johns Hopkins Schools of Medicine and Public Health. 
The present system is particularly harmful because of the fact that it inflicts the 
greatest financial penalties upon those institutions which are most active in 
research. By and large, the best schools of medicine and public health are being 
hurt the most. This effect in the long run can only cause a leveling of educational 
standards, a result which is certain to do great harm to American medicine. 

Finally, I am attaching a copy of a letter which the president of Johns Hopkins 
University has recently written to Senators Beall and Butler. This letter states 
clearly the difficult position in which American universities now find themselves 
in relation to Government-supported research. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Barry Woop, Jr., M. D., 
Vice President. 


THe NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALystIs, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 31, 1952. 
Dr. Lowe. J. REED, 
Vice President, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Dr. ReEeEp: It is the purpose of this letter to advise you of a change in 
the national foundation’s policy affecting grants-in-aid for programs of research. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has been aware of the fact 
that acceptance of a grant-in-aid requires the grantee institution to expend some 
of its own funds if the objectives of the grant are to be achieved. We recognize 
that the total cost of conducting a program of research includes the amount of the 
grant-in-aid, or direct costs plus the indirect costs, or those other expenses to the 
grantee institution not included in the grant-in-aid but which are essential to 
carrying out the investigation. 

Perhaps you are cognizant of the fact that it has been the policy of the Na- 
tional Foundation to defray approximately 90 percent of the total cost of con- 
ducting those programs of research for which grants are made. In determining 
the total cost, the amount of the indirect costs have heretofore been calculated by 
the method described in the enclosed reprint, A Formula to Determine the Cost 
of Research (J. Assn. Am. Med. Coll., 24: 248-254, July 1950). As a result of 
the experience gained through applying this formula to a number of grants awarded 
over the past several years, it has been possible to compare the size of the grant 
with the amount of the indirect costs incurred. From this experience, we now 
believe that payments for indirect costs can be determined by adding a specified 
percentage to the amount of the grant, thereby obviating the need for using the 
time-consuming formula. The details of this study, and the findings resulting 
therefrom, are described in the accompanying reprint, The Costs of Conducting a 
Program of Research (J. Med. Ed., 27: 316-325, September 1952). 

Please be advised that as of October 1, 1952, payments made to cover the 
national foundation’s share of indirect costs will be made in accordance with the 
following policy: 

If the grant is $10,000 or less, the amount of the grant will be increased by 
46 percent. 

If the grant is between $10,001 and $30,000, the amount of the grant will be 
increased by 46 percent of the first $10,000, and 38 percent of all remaining. 

If the grant is more than $30,000, the amount of the grant will be increased by 
46 percent of the first $10,000, 38 percent of the next $20,000, and 6 percent of 
all remaining. 
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It is expected that the funds provided for indirect costs will be expended to 
maintain the physical facilities, intellectual environment, and those other pre- 
requisites for good research that may properly be expected in institutions for 
higher learning, and also to cover the cost of those items incidental to the program 
of research but not specifically provided for in the budget submitted and approved. 

We believe that this new policy provides a relatively simple mechanism for 
fund-granting agencies to defray a more equitable share of the total cost of con- 
ducting programs of research. I would be happy to receive any comments you 
might care to make. 

Cordially yours, 
H. M. Weaver, Director of Research. 


P. S.—I thought you might be interested in this modification. 
{Reprinted from Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, July 1950} 
A Formuta To DETERMINE THE Cost oF RESEARCH 


By Harry M. Weaver, Director of Research, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc., New York City 


Many of the institutions for higher learning and, in particular, the schools of 
mediciiie in this country are in such an unfavorable financial condition that their 
responsible officers are gravely concerned about the future. We should take 
cognizance of and correct this condition because productive research in the medi- 
sal sciences depends, in large part, on full utilization of the catholicity of knowl- 
edge that resides in schools of medicine. It is my purpose to suggest that a 
prerequisite to the solution of this problem is an analysis of the expenditures 
made to discharge the purposes of a school of medicine: (1) The training of 
physicians, teachers, and investigators, and (2) the conduct of research. 

Until comparatively recent times, the training of physicians, teachers, and 
investigators in the medical sciences was relatively inexpensive, and this expense 
was defrayed, in large part, by the students themselves.! The training of these 
specialists by the system of preceptorships and, later, by proprietary schools of 
medicine, was quite inexpensive, but the instruction was, generally, so inadequate 
and devoid of inspiration, and the stimulus for research so lacking, as to bring 
about the development of the complex and expensive organization called the 
modern school of medicine, which, usually, is a part of a vastly more complex 
and expensive university. 

Until the turn of the present century, research in the medical sciences was 
conducted, in the main, by a few individuals who gave to it only a small fraction 
of their waking hours. This was due, partly, to the paucity of funds available 
for the support of research, and, partly, to the limited number of institutions 
that offered full-time employment to any large number of scholars. 

In the modern school of medicine, the best qualified individuals are sought to 
teach the various medical specialties; and, although the scholar’s services for 
teaching might be needed for only a fraction of the year, full-time employment 
is Offered as an inducement. It is understood that any time free of teaching and 
administrative responsibilities may be devoted to research. This arrangement 
provides impetus to research, for not only does it support the investigator but 
it also makes possible the many benefits that accrue from cross fertilization of 
active minds. 

Full-time employment of large numbers of scholars in schools of medicine 
would seem to provide an effective stimulus for research, but it is a fortunate 
investigator, indeed, who enjoys more than the most meager of supplies, equip- 
ment, space, and assistants with which to experiment in accordance with his 
particular abilities and interest. If expenditures in support of research are to 
be regarded as only those costs beyond the total expenses required to maintain 
the educational programs of the school, it is doubtful if many, or any, schools of 
medicine were at the turn of this century expending more than 10 percent of their 
budgets for research. 

Within recent years, there have been created many foundations, both private 
and public, and several departments of Government which provide funds to sup- 
port research. Most of these organizations have operated on the policy that if 
they were to provide funds for technical assistants and adequate stores of equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, the scholars, for whom the schools of medicine had 





1 Norwood, W. F.: Medical Education in the United States before the Civil War. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1944. 
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already provided full-time employment, could complete more research in less time 
than they would otherwise be able to do. 

The demand for extrainstitutional funds for the support of research has become 
enormous because these funds became available at about the same time that 
there was widespread acceptance of the worth of the products of research (so 
valuable did these products appear that many schools of medicine provided 
employment to some individuals who devoted their full energies to research). 

Research in the medical sciences, with its relatively small consumption of 
funds in the latter part of the 19th century, has become a major consumer of 
money and provides full- and part-time employment for many thousands of 
individuals. In fact many of our schools of medicine are today more nearly 
institutions for the conduct of research than they are schools for the training of 
physicians and teachers. In certain of our schools of medicine, extrainstitutional 
funds in support of research may equal or even surpass the total of the funds 
available for the support of all the remaining activities of the institution. 

Only within the last few years has there been a general realization that accept- 
ance of a grant-in-aid forces the institution to expend some of its own funds if 
the original purpose of the grant is to be realized. The acceptance of large amounts 
of extrainstitutional funds in support of research has forced the institution to 
expand its physical facilities, it administrative, technical and secretarial staffs, 
and to spend more money for maintenance and for public utilities, to mention 
only a few examples. In all too many instances the increased expenditures have 
been made at the expense of the educational program. 

Very few of our institutions for higher learning can do more than guess as to 
what portion of their operating expenses should be charged to research. It is 
suggested that it would be relatively easy to correct, at least partly, the unfavor- 
able financial condition of our schools of medicine if these institutions would 
provide an intelligent analysis as to the cost of their various products. 

A method of determining the actual cost of conducting a program of research 
has been the subject of some little consideration and study. In fact, several of 
the grant making agencies have a policy of adding to the grant-in-aid a fixed 
percentage to help the grantee institution pay part of the hidden cost of conducting 
the research. Some agencies do not make any contribution whatsoever toward 
defraying such costs, other agencies increase the amount of the grant-in-aid by 
from 5 to 8 percent, and still others add approximately 50 percent of the amount 
of the salaries paid by the grant. These policies are not only evidence of the fact 
that the actual cost of conducting the research is undetermined and that they, 
at best, provide a token contribution to the solution of a problem that has not 
been clearly defined, but the last of these policies actually tends to encourage 
those programs of research that employ relatively large numbers of individuals 
and utilize small amounts of space and equipment and consume small quantities 
of supplies and materials. 

An approximation of the cost of conducting research may be obtained by com- 
puting the expenditures of an institution in relation to the number of professional 
persons employed and the number of students enrolled. Such approximations 
are, however, so patently arbitrary and so obviously do not reflect the cost of 
conducting any particular program of research that they are of little worth. If 
any formula for determining the cost of research is to have real value as a fund- 
raising instrument for the institution, it must reflect within practical limits the 
actual cost of conducting any particular program of research; and the cost of 
conducting research varies with the nature of the project and with the institution 
under whose roof the research is carried out. 

Appended herewith is a formula that has been found to be a useful instrument 
for determining the actual cost, within practical limits, of conducting any pro- 
gram of research. It is believed that this formula, while of necessity employing 
certain arbitrary figures, does reflect variations in cost due either to the nature 
of the particular project or to the practices of the institution under whose auspices 
the research is carried out. 

This formula has been employed at a number of institutions with interesting 
results. A few have objected on the grounds that the application of the formula 
to a program of research would require too much effort on the part of the busi- 
ness office. It is believed that the real basis for this objection resides in the fact 
that the bookkeeping practices of the institutions were such that it was impos- 
sible to apply. the formula. In three institutions with exeellent bookkeeping 
procedures’ application of this formula to large grants in no ,case required more 
than one day’s work on the part of one member of the accounting staff. 
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Application of this formula to 23 grants-in-aid in support of programs of 
research of quite different nature would indicate that the cost of conducting a 
program of research is from 11.51 to 44.99 (average 26.90) percent more than the 
amount of the grant-in-aid. It is also of interest to note that variations in cost 
were reported from the same institution. This finding quite possibly also explains 
the suggestion of several institutions that this formula be abandoned in favor of 
certain current practices for determining the cost of conducting research that are 
based on the average expenditures of an institution or that employ an arbitrary 
percentage above the amount of the grant-in-aid. 

The responsibility on the part of the grant making agencies to assume all or 
part of the cost of conducting a program of research for whose conduct a grant 
has been made is difficult to determine and should be the subject of a future 
communication. But without further discussion of the problems involved, it is 
suggested that grant making agencies should assume 90 percent of the cost of 
conducting a program of research as determined by the formula appended. 

Such a policy would aid materially in alleviating the present unfavorable finan- 
cial condition of schools of medicine and other institutions for the conduct of 
research. Furthermore, such a policy would permit the grantee institution com- 
plete freedom in determining those programs of research which they wish to 
pursue without there being any advantage to conducting particular kinds of 
research. Finally, such a policy would require the grantee institution to employ 
some of its own funds to conduct those programs of research that are aided by 
a grant, thus assuring interest on the part of the institution to attain maximum 
return for all moneys expended. Whereas this latter would seem to be impor- 
tant as a matter of principle, it is suggested that the actual amount of the con- 
tribution by the fund granting agency and by the grantee institution in support 
of a program of research be decided by discussions between donor and recipient. 


APPENDIX 


A Formuta To DerTERMINE THE ToTAL Cost or CoNDUCTING A PROGRAM OF 
RESEARCH 


PREFACE 


Any formula for determining the cost of conducting a program of research must 
of necessity be based upon certain assumptions that are arrived at arbitrarily. 

The statements of costs and the percentages employed in the following pages 
are for purposes of example only. The determination of the cost of conducting 
any particular program of research must be based upon the operating expenses of 
the institution as reflected in the most recent annual report. The worksheets 
and the supporting data relating to any such determination should be available 
on request. 


ScuepuLe 1.—Cost of additions to institutional personnel ' required for program of 
research and ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: 
Professor (Smith) F. T “ ; : ae _ $9, 000 
Associate professor (Jones) F. T__..___-.------ Re Reels 8, 000 
Assistant professor (Henry) F. T__--- Se Gaeice re ae ace Ee ee 
Instructor (Doe) F. T- ahs tea cn iseuranm bao Se ata ee ae 3, 500 


Research associate (Wear) F. T___- a5 ; pies) eee 5, 500 


Research assistant (Green) F. T___-------- ee oe 4, 500 
Senior technician (Brown) F. T____----- ; fe ee 3, 500 
Junior technician (Gray) F. T ae wd Wasa tgs a 2, 800 
Junior technician (Vacancy) F. T_............-.--.-.- palate 2, 400 
Laboratory assistant (Johnson) P. T eae 1, 000 
Animal caretaker (Harvey) F. T : 2, 800 
Animal caretaker (Vacancy) P. T a 1, 200 
Secretary (Norris) F. T ‘ S6onci 3, 200 
Total ee = aed aionbiag ie cet temeie, | ee ee 

Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 1) ---- 53, 400 


Costs as reflected in schedule 1 are only for such additions to present institutional personnel as are re- 
juired for conducting the program of research. Vacation and sick leave will be allowable in accordance 
with the established policy of the grantee institution. 
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ScHEDULE 2.—Cost of additional long-life equipment required for program of research 
and ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: 
(1) Electron microscope-_ -- -_- : e peed $15, 000 
(1) Refrigerated centrifuge____- peal oe ieee 2, 500 
(20) Monkey cages at $10 each__. EOE : 200 
(100) Mouse cages at $2 each_ z : 200 
Total_ ct ° FE Re 
Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent ‘of se chedule 2) : 17, 900 


ScHEDULE 3.—Cost of short-life equipment, supplies and materials required for 
program of research and ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: 
2,000 monkeys at $35 each_ ; $70, 000 
Express charges (monkeys at $2 each) 4, 000 
10,000 mice at 30 cents each _- ; 3, 000 
Food for animals. ___ : 5, 000 
Miscellaneous chemicals 500 
Miscellaneous glassware __ Ls f 500 
Operating and autopsy instruments E 100 
Office supplies and stationery - 200 
Ota. 2: 33, 600 
Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 3) 83, 600 


ScHEDULE 4.—Cost of other items required for program of research and ordinarily 
included in grant-in-aid ! 
Item A: 


Travel !? $1, 000 
Contingency ? 6, 000 
Total 7, 000 

Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 4) _ 7, 000 


1 Costs not admissible include: 
« Expense incident to construction, alteration and maintenance of physical plant. 
+ Expense incident to travel, except where travel is required for the conduct of the program of 
research. 
¢ Expenses incident to purchase of books and periodicals 
4 Expenses incident to purchase of more than 100 reprints of each scientific article written by the 
principal investigators on subject matter covered by the grant-in-aid. 
? Expenditures from this account are allowable only for the payment of items similar to those enumerated 
elsewhere in the budget submitted and approved. Expenditures for the payment of items not included 
elsewhere in the budget are allowable only after prior approval! in writing 


ScHEDULE 5.—-Cost of institutional personnel! required for program of research but 
not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: 
Professor (James $2. 000 
Y% of $10,000. 
Associated professor (Smythe 100 
44g of $8,000. 
Technician (Boyd 750 
4 of $3,000. 
! Vacation and sick leave will be allowable in accordance with the established policies of the grantee j 
stitutions 
Faculty members designate * is full-time employees of grantee institutions shall be considered as being 
employed and as receiving one elfth of the regular annual salary during all months of the calendar year. 
This applies even in those circu nstances W here the employee may be required to remain in residence only 
a@ portion of the calendar year, anJ/or in 1 thos instances where the annual salary of the employee is pro 
rated over a period of less than 12 months and in which case the employee would normally receive addi 
tional compensation by the institution for services rendered during any tern when he would not nor ll 
be required to be in residence at the institutior 
Secretary (Johnston $280 
Yo of $2,800 
200 hours) consultation with othe stitnt 1 re el at $20 pe our 2 OOO 
Total 5, 430 
Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 5 5 430 
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ScHEDULE 6.—Square footage (or, if the institution prefers, cubic footage may 
be employed in this and subsequent computations) of building space occu- 
pied by program of research 


Item A: Square footage of building space occupied full time ae program of 
research _ 


Item B: 

Square footage of building space occupied part time (but computed 
as full time occupancy) by program of research: 

(1) 300 square feet (Brotemes James—See schedule 5, item A) 
occupied 20 percent of time by program of research equals 
square feet full time occupancy- _-__- 

(2) 400 square feet (Associate Professor ‘Smy ‘the—see schedule 
5, item A) occupied 5 percent of time by program of research 
equals square feet full time occupancy- -- -- 

(3) 600 square feet (Technician Boyd—see schedule 5, itemA ) 
occupied 25 percent of time by program of research equals 
square feet full time occupancy--_-- -_- v2 ; 

(4) 100 square feet (Secretary Johnston—see schedule 5, item A) 
occupied 10 percent of time by program of research equals 
square feet full time occupancy-_- 

(5) 2,000 square feet (college administration of particular college 
responsible for program of research—see schedule 6, item E, 
formula 1) occupied 16.19 percent of time by program of re- 
search equals square feet full time occupancy-_ 

(6) 25,000 square feet (institutional administration—see sched- 
ule 6, item E, formula 2) occupied 1.47 percent of time by pro- 
gram of research equals square feet full time occupancy - 

(7) 45,400 square feet (library—see schedule 6, item E, formula 
3) occupied 1.47 percent of time by program of research ——— 
square feet full time occupancy -___ -- 

Item C—Square footage of ‘‘dead”’ building space (closets, hallw ays, lava- 
tories, etc) occupied part time but computed as full time occupancy by 
program of research (see schedule 6, item E, formula 4) ___--__---- 

Item D—Total square footage (computed) occupied full time by a 
of research (add items A, B, and C, schedule 6) _ - _ - 

Item E: 

Formula 1.—Amount of grant-in-aid ($161,900, schedule 9, item A5) 
divided by total operating expenses of particular college responsible 
for program of research including grant-in-aid ($1 million, schedule 
9, item A3) multiplied by square footage of building space occupied 
by college administration (2,000 square feet schedule 6, item B5) 

Formula 2.—Amount of grant-in-aid ($161,900, schedule 9, item A5) 
divided by total operating expenses of institution including grant- 
in-aid ($11 million, schedule 9, item Al) multiplied by square foot- 
age of building space occupied by institution administration (25,000 
square feet, schedule 6, item B6). 

Formula 3.—Amount of grant-in-aid ($161,900, schedule 9, item A5) 
divided by total operating expenses of institution including grant- 
in-aid ($11 million, schedule 9, item Al) multiplied by square 
footage occupied by library (45,400 ey pater t, schedule 6, item B7). 

Formula 4.—10 percent of sum of items A and B of schedule 6. 
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8, 000 


60 
20 
150 


10 


324 
368 
667 


960 
10, 559 
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ScHEDULE 7.—Cost of utilities (heat, electricity, gas, water, compressed air, vacuum, 
etc.), required for program of research but not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: 

(1) Heat $0.36 per square foot per year multiplied by square 

footage occupied full time (computed) by program of re- 

search (10,559—schedule 6, item D)_____________-___~- . $3, 801. 24 
(2) Electricity $0.12 per square foot per year multiplied by square 

footage occupied full time (computed) by program of re- 

search (10,559—schedule 6, item D)_____-_-__--___-_--- 1, 267, 08 
(3) Water $0.025 per square foot per year multiplied by square 

footage occupied full time (computed) by program of re- 

search (10,559—schedule 6, item D)______-_- 263. 97 
(4) Gas $0.018 per square foot per year multiplied by square 

footage occupied full time (computed) by program of re- 

search (10,559—schedule 6, item D)____- 25 y 190, 06 





(5) Compressed ai OE TS er a ae ee LS. eee eee 

(0) VGOUUR ONG. oo = so once ad CRONE Sek ede bealaieiine oelao codes 
Total__-_ : . 5,522.35 

Item B: Amount charged to research (100° per reent of schedule 7) ___- 5, 522. 35 


ScHEDULE 8.—Cost of custodial services and maintenance for building space required 
for program of research but not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 
Item A: 
(1) Custodial services $0.10 per square foot per year multiplied 
by square footage occupied full time (computed) by pro- 
gram of research (10,559—schedule 6, item D)__- _ $1, 055. 90 
(2) Maintenance (naiivtien, plastering, electrical, plumbing, alter- 
ations, etc.) $0.50 per square foot per year multiplied by 
square footage occupied full time (computed) by program 





of research (10,559—schedule 6, item D) _- Jeu din See 
SORGL Ss inca d RUBIO ot soe bet toupee ale 4 ie 335. - 
[tem B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 8) __- 6, 335. o 
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ScHEDULE 9.—Cost of administration required for program of research but not 
ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: A statement of costs: 
(1) Total operating expenses last fiscal year of institution 
including grant-in-aid__ a $11, 000, 000. 00 
(2) Total operating expenses of institution administration 
(include all expenses chargeable to administration 
above the level of the college or equivalent except 
utilities and maintenance and custodial care of build- 
fede SS 26a 250, 000. 00 
(3) Total operating expenses of college or equivalent re- 
sponsible for program of research including grant-in- 
aid (include all expenses except maintenance and 
custodial care of buildings, utilities and proportionate 
share of cost of (a) library and () institution ad- 
ministration) 1, 000, 000. 00 
(4) Total operating expenses of administration of college 
or equivalent responsible for work supported by 
grant-in-aid (include all expenses chargeable to ad- 
ministration except maintenance and custodial care 
of buildings, utilities, and proportionate share of cost 
of (a) library and (6) institution administration) 25, 000. 00 
(5) Amount of grant-in-aid (add schedules 1, 2, 3, and 4) 161, 900. 00 
(6) Total operating expenses of library (include all expenses 
except maintenance and custodial care of buildings, 
utilities and proportionate share of institution ad- 
ministration) 1, 000, 000. 00 
Item B: Proportionate share of operating expenses of institution 
administration chargeable to program of research: 
Total operating expenses of institution administra- 
tion ($250,000, schedule 9, item A (2)) divided by total 
operating expenses of institution ($11,000,000 sched- 
ule 9, item A (1)) multiplied by amount of grant-in- 
aid ($161,900, schedule 9, item A (5)) 3, 675. 13 
Item C: Proportionate share of operating expenses of adminis- 
tration of college or equivalent responsible for pro- 
gram of research and chargeable to program of re- 
search: Total operating expenses of administration 
of college or equivalent ($25,000, schedule 9, item 
A (4)) divided by total operating expenses of college 
of equivalent ($1,000,000, schedule 9, item A (3)) 
multiplied by amount of grant-in-aid ($161,900, 


schedule 9, item A (5))__ 4, 047. 50 
Item D: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 
9) soiree 7, 722. 63 


SCHEDULE 10.—Cost of library required for program of research but not ordinarily 
included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: Proportionate share of operating expenses of library 

chargeable to program of research: Total operating 

expenses of library ($1,000,000, schedule 9, item 

A (6)) divided by total operating expenses of institu- 

tion ($11,000,000, schedule 9, item A (1)) multiplied 

by amount of grant-in-aid ($161,900, schedule 9, 
item A (5))--- $14, 716. 71 

Item B: Amount charged to research (100 percent of schedule 
10)__ zs ; 14, 716. 71 
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ScHEDULE 11.—Allowance for depreciation on building space and on basic equipment 
required for program of research but not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid ! 


Item A, Capital outlay: 
(1) Gross construction cost of building space occupied by pro- 
gram of research: Total square footage occupied by 
program of research (10,559 square feet, schedule 6, 
item D) multiplied by $12 per square foot____- $126, 708. 00 
(2) Net construction cost of building space occupied by program 
of research: Gross construction cost ($126,708, schedule 
11, item Al) less 25 percent (salvage value at end of 50 
years) . .--- ee ss toca ie ; 95, 031. 00 
(3) Basic equipment cost (include routine equipment such as 
desks, chairs, tables, microscopes, etc., actually available 
for use by program of research, but not unusual items of 
equipment included in grant-in-aid): Total square foot- 
age occupied by program of research (10,559 square feet, 
schedule 6, item D) multiplied by $1 per square foot- - 10, 559. 00 
Item B, Allowance for depreciation on construction and on basic 
equipment utilized by program of research: 
(1) 2 percent per year of net construction costs ($95,031, sched- 


ule 11, item A2)___ ; 1, 900. 62 

(2) 5 percent per year of basic equipment cost ($10,559, sched- 
EM il tn 527. 95 
Item C: Amount charged to research (100 percent ‘of schedule 11) 2, 428. 57 


! Actual costs should be employed where buildings have been constructed and/or equipped subsequent 
to 1940. In those instances where construction and/or equipment was completed at a prior date and where 
costs are not known, 1940 construction and/or equipment costs should be employed. 


SCHEDULE 12.—Allowance for loss of income on capital outlay resulting from expend- 
ing funds for constructing and equipping building space occupied by program of 
research and not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid 


Item A: Total capital outlay (add 1 and 3, item A, schedule 11) $137, 267. 00 
Item B: Allowance for loss of income equals 3 percent of $137,267 

(schedule 12, item A)-__-.------ 4,118. 01 
Item C: Amount charged to research (100 perce nt of schedule 12 4,118. 01 


Summary of expenditures required for program of research 


Item A, expense ordinarily included in grant-in-aid: 


(1) Schedule 1, item B_______- Loe ee mae Boars $53, 400. 00 
(2) Schedule 2, item B_____-__- idtoslenecesubdce d _ 17, 900. 00 
(3) Schedule 3, item B___-_-- : : goa. 83, 600. 00 
(4) Schedule 4, item B L r 7, 000. 00 


Total direct costs oe , ; : 161, 900. 00 
Item B, expenses not ordinarily included in grant-in-aid: 
(1) Schedule 5, item B__-_-_-- 
(2) Schedule 7, item B_-- 
(3) Schedule 8, item B- )», 335. 40 
(4) Schedule 9, item D_- , 122. 63 


5, 430. 00 
5 
ob 
" i 2 - ‘ 
(5) Schedule 10, item B- : 14, 716. 71 
9 
4 


5, 522. 35 


(6) Schedule 11, item C- , 428. 57 
(7) Schedule 12, item C , 118. 01 
Total indirect costs : 46, 273. 67 
Item C: Total cost of conducting program of research 207, 97:5. 67 


Item D: Total contribution of sponsoring agency to nearest dollar 187, 176. 00 
Item E: Total contribution of grantee institution. 20, 797. 67 
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{Reprinted from the Journal of Medical Education, September 1952, pt. 1] 
THE Costs OF CONDUCTING PROGRAMS OF RESEARCH 


Development of a Method To Determine the Cost of Research Will Encourage 
Payment of Indirect Costs to Schools Receiving Grants-in-Aid 


By Harry M. Weaver 


(Dr. Weaver is director of research for the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc., New York City. Assistance in collecting and analyzing data 
used in this study was provided by Dr. Henry W. Kumm, assistant director 
of research for the foundation.) 


Within the last few years there has been a general realization that acceptance 
of grants-in-aid for programs of research requires grantee institutions to expand 
some of their own funds if the objectives of the grants are to be achieved. The 
acceptance of large amounts of extra institutional funds for this purpose has 
forced grantee institutions to expand materially their physical facilities and 
their administrative, technical and secretarial staffs, and to spend more money 
for such items as maintenance and utilities. 

In all too many instances in the past these added costs have been met by using 
funds intended primarily for educational purposes. In this connection it must be 
realized that the cost of research and the cost of education cannot be considered as 
separate and unrelated entities in that one is essential to the other. And yet, it is 
important to determine the fair share of the cost of conducting research so that 
this activity is not allowed to parasitize the other functions of the institution. 

At the present time some agencies which make grants-in-aid to support research 
make no contribution whatsoever toward defraying these hidden or indirect costs; 
other agencies increase the amounts of grants by 5 or more percent; still others 
add to grants-in-aid approximately 50 percent of the amount of the salaries paid 
by the grant and certain other items. This multiplicity of policies for helping 
defray such costs is confusing to recipients of grants. Furthermore, these policies 
suggest that fund-granting agencies are making, at best, only token contributions 
toward defraying costs which have not been clearly defined. 

A method for determining the total cost of conducting programs of research, 
mutually acceptable to both grantees and grantors, has been the subject of some 
little consideration and study since it is prerequisite to the question: what por- 
tion of the total cost of conducting programs of research should be borne by the 
sponsoring agency? 

In a prior publication, a formula was proposed for use in determining the 
total cost (direct costs or amount of grant-in-aid, plus indirect costs or those other 
expenses to the grantee institution not included in the grant-in-aid) of conducting 
programs of research. The purpose of this paper is: (1) to record an experience 
with this method of determining such costs, and (2) to suggest a basis for defray- 
ing the indirect costs of conducting programs of research for which grants-in-aid 
are made. 


COST DETERMINATION METHOD 


The formula has been applied to 91 grants-in-aid to 33 institutions for support 
of programs of research of heterogeneous nature. An analysis of the indirect costs 
incurred in conducting these programs of research shows that the amounts of the 
indirect costs, expressed as percentages of direct costs, varied from 13 to 155.5 
percent (weighted mean 38.7) of the direct costs (grants-in-aid). 

Figure I illustrates the relation of the amount of the direct costs to the amount 
of the indirect costs of the 91 grants analyzed. This shows (1) that the relation 
of indirect to direct costs is not consistent from grant to grant, and (2) that the 
indirect costs do not increase at the same rate as the direct costs. 

Figure II depicts this relationship in another way. Here the indirect cost is 
expressed as a percentage of the direct cost and the illustration shows that the 
percentage is subject to much fluctuation, especially in relation to grants amount- 
ing to less than $30,000. 

The question might be asked whether such fluctuations are (1) due to the 
difference in the cost of conducting small as compared with large programs of 
research, (2) whether it costs more to carry out a particular program of research 
in one institution than it does in another, or (3) whether it is more expensive to 
investigate one subject or aspect of a subject than another. 








RELATION OF AMOUNT OF DIRECT TO INDIRECT COSTS 
OMECT COSTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
OMECT COSTS IH THOUSANDS OF DOLLAR: 
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Table I illustrates the relation between direct and indirect costs for the 91 
grants-in-aid, arranged in three groups according to size. This table and figure 
II suggests that the amount of the indirect costs varies inversely with the size 
of the grant, although that relationship is by no means constant. For example, 
although the total indirect costs, expressed as percentage of total direct costs 
for 40 different grants-in-aid between $10,001 and $30,000 were 58.2 percent, only 
9 of these 40 grants had indirect costs that fell within plus or minus 10 
percent of this figure, and only 15 within plus or minus 20 percent. The least 
fluctuation in the relation of direct to indirect costs is encountered in those 
grants of more than $30,000. 

In figure III is shown the relationship between the direct and indirect costs 
of 12 different grants-in-aid made to the same institution but in support of 
programs of research of quite dissimilar nature. This graph illustrates that 
there is considerable fluctuation in the relation of direct to indirect costs even 
among those grants-in-aid made to the same institution. 

Figure IV illustrates the relation of the amount of the direct to the indirect 
costs of 12 relatively large grants-in-aid made to 4 different institutions (2 
private and 2 State), but in support of programs of research of quite similar 
nature. In this instance there appears to be a close correlation among the several 
grants in the relation of direct to indirect costs. Thus it would seem that 
fluctuations in the relation of direct to indirect costs of conducting programs 
of research are more likely to result from differences in the nature of the 
research being conducted than from differences in the size of the grant or 
the financial practices of the institutions under whose auspices the research 
is being carried out. 

The suggestion has been made that some less complicated method than the 
formula proposed be employed to determine the amount of the indirect costs in- 
curred in conducting a research program. It has been suggested that this might 
be accomplished by assuming indirect costs to be some arbitrary percentage of 
the amount of the grant or of the amount of the salaries paid by the grant. 

Figure V illustrates, for 91 grants, the amount of the indirect costs determined 
by 3 different methods. These are: 

(1) An amount equal to one-half the amount of the salaries paid by the grant. 

(2) An amount equal to 8 percent of the grant. 

(3) The amount of the indirect costs paid to the grantee institution after 
calculating indirect costs in accordance with the formula previously described.’ 
(In this latter method, the amount of the grant-in-aid is added to the amount 
of the indirect costs and the sponsoring agency pays the grantee institution 90 
percent of the total cost.) 

The amount of the direct costs of the 91 different grants-in-aid totaled $3,387.- 
458. It is evident that there is little agreement with respect to the amount of 
indirect costs for any 1 grant-in-aid as determined by these 3 methods. 
The grantee institution was favored 50 out of 91 times by method 3, and 41 of 91 
times by method 1. Additional payments to grantee institutions to defray in- 
direct costs, however, would have totaled $270,999 if calculated by method 2; 
$836,420 by method 1, and $839,608 by method 3. 

It is believed that the formula previously proposed does provide a method 
for determining the actual cost, within practical limits of conducting any pro- 
gram of research. It is recognized, however, that the application of this formula 
to every grant-in-aid requires a considerable expenditure of time for both grantee 
and grantor. Therefore, it is suggested that the amount of the indirect costs 
be stipulated as certain percentages of the grant. The formula has served 
a useful purpose in providing data for determining the size of this percentage. 

Considering the 91 grants as a whole, it is apparent (see table I) that the 
amount of the total indirect cost is 38.7 percent of the amount of the total direct 
costs. If the grants-in-aid are considered in three groups according to size, 
however, the relation of indirect to direct costs is as follows: 

Grants of $10,000 or less: indirect costs, 62.3 percent of the direct costs 
(maximum 155.5 minimum 21.9). 

Grants between $10,001 and $30,000: indirect costs 58.2 percent of the direct 
costs (maximum 137.2, minimum 21.5). 

Grants over $30,000: indirect costs, 31.2 percent of the direct costs (maximum 
58.8, minimum 13.0). 
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RELATION OF DIRECT TO INDIRECT COSTS (Expressed as Percentage of Direct Costs) 
OF GRANTS-IN-AID FOR DISSIMILAR STUDIES MADE TO ONE INSTITUTION 
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POLICY TO DEFRAY INDIRECT COSTS 


It is difficult to determine realistically the extent of the relative responsibility 
of grantee and grantor with respect to the portion of the total cost of conducting 
a program of research which each should defray. In prior years the nature 
and amount of research conducted was dictated largely by the human energies 
and physical facilities found within institutions for higher learning which, for 
the most part, paid the total cost of the research. Within recent years there 
have been created many public and private foundations and several departments 
of government which provide funds to support research. 

Originally, most of these organizations operated on the policy that if they 
were to provide funds for technical assistants and adequate stores of equipment, 
supplies and materials, the scholars (for whom the institutions already had 
provided salary) could complete more research in less time than they would 
otherwise be able to do. Whereas such a policy admittedly required the grantee 
institution to expend some of its own funds to achieve the original purpose of 
the grant, the financial burden was not unbearable since relatively small amounts 
of extra-institutional funds were available. 

The amount of money contributed for support of research has increased greatly ” 
as the value of its products has become more generally appreciated. Futhermore, 
the direction and intensity of research has changed as the result of vast sums 
of money being made available to support work on specific subjects. Numerous 
fund-granting agencies have been created to support research for the purpose 
of solving specific problems. 

In most instances, the solving of these problems is dependent upon the catholic- 
ity of knowledge and the skills and abilities of scholars who are already em- 
ployed in our institutions for higher learning. For this reason fund-granting 
agencies should be cautious of unduly bleeding or diverting the finances of 
grantee institutions since it is to these institutions that the agencies must look 
for the solution of their problems. 

Research in the medical sciences, with its relatively small consumption of 
funds in the latter part of the 19th century, now has become a major consumer 
of large sums and provides full-time and part-time employment for many thou- 
sands of individuals. In fact, many schools of medicine today are more nearly 
institutions for the conduct of research than schools for training of physicians 
and teachers. 

In certain schools of medicine, extra-institutional funds in support of research 
may equal or even surpass the total funds available for support of all the re- 
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maining activities of the school. Since acceptance of grants-in-aid in support of 
research requires grantee institutions to expend some of their own funds, it is 
not difficult to understand why (obviously there are other reasons as well) many 
of our institutions for higher learning and, in particular, schools of medicine 
are in such unfavorable financial condition that responsible officers are gravely 
concerned about the future. 

In view of the above, it would seem reasonable to conclude that maximal 
effective research within our institutions for higher learning would be facilitated, 
if not actually assured, if all fund-granting agencies were to assume 90 percent 
of the cost of conducting programs of research for which grants-in-aid have 
been made. While admittedly arbitrary, this policy has been proposed for many 
reasons. These include: 

1. Such a policy would permit the granteee institution complete freedom in 
determining the nature of the research it wishes to pursue without there being 
any financial advantage to conducting particular kinds of research. 

2. Since this policy would require the grantee institution to employ some of 
its own funds, the fund-granting agency would have added assurance that the 
grantee institution would have a strong incentive to exact the maximum return for 
all moneys expended, thus necessitating the careful selection of sound proposals 
from well-qualified investigators. 

3. Finally, such a policy would aid materially in alleviating the present un- 
favorable financial condition of our institutions for higher learning. (It is not 
inconceivable that the sum of $33,000,870 granted for research in the medical 
and allied fields in 1950 might have required grantee institutions to expend as 
much as $8 million of their own funds to achieve the original purpose of those 
grants.) 

Universal adoption of this policy on the part of fund-granting agencies might 
very well result in fewer grants being made unless such agencies were success- 
ful in acquiring greater resources. Should the unfortunate result be an actual 
reduction in the number of grants made, the consequences actually might be 
beneficial in that applications for grants might reflect more careful planning and 
critical thought on the part of the applicants. 

Should this policy receive widespread adoption by fund-granting agencies, 
the grantee institutions should not look on the plan as a mechanism to obtain 
funds for expansion of educational, research, and service programs for which 
future support is not assured. Rather, such funds should be used to maintain 
the physical facilities, intellectual environment, equitable remuneration for 
employees and those other prerequisites for good research that may properly be 
expected but are not always found in our institutions for higher learning. 

The suggestion already has been made that an amount to be ealled indirect 
costs should be a certain percentage of the amount of the grant-in-aid. If there 
is widespread adoption of the suggestion that fund-granting agencies assume 
responsibility for defraying 90 percent of the total cost of conducting those pro- 
grams of research for which grants-in-aid are made, it would seem reasonable 
to suggest that this be accomplished by adding to the grant some arbitrary 
percentage of the amount of the grant-in-aid. 


TABLE II.—Payments to grantee institutions to defray 90 percent of total: cost of 

















research 
| Additional payments 
| to grantee to defray 
Tota) of 90 percent of total 
| Number indirect cost 
Grants in-aid amounting to of Total of costsas |__ Sie 
grants- | direct costs determined| 
in-aid | by cost | Based on 
| formula | Based on | arbitrary 
| formula percent 
| of grant ! 
aansiiinies sin pice mas 1 clinicinecatileeeelee — J . hdl is wea ae . 
$10,000 or less_- 22 $137, 112 $85, 419 $63, 196 $63. 072 
$10,001 to $30,000 40 777, 990 | 453, 081 328,876 | 327, 636 
More than $30,000- - - 29 | 2,472, 356 | 771, 856 447, 436 449, 941 


~_— — er 91 3, 387, 458 
| | 


1, 310, 356 | 839, 608 | 840, 649 


In toto. 


! For grants of $10,000 or less the percentage is 46 percent. For grants from $10,001 to $30,000 the percentage 
is 46 percent of the first $10,000 plus 38 percent of the remainder. For grants of more than $30,000 the per- 
centage is 46 percent of the first $10,000 plus 38 percent of the next $20,000 plus 6 percent of the remainder. 


91359—57 107 
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Table Il illustrates what would have been paid to guarantee istitutions for 
defraying indirect costs if such costs had been determined by the complicated 
and time-consuming formula* on the one hand and, on the other, by multiplying 
the amount of the grant-in-aid by a percentage which represents the weighted 
mean percentage of indirect costs based on the sponsoring agency paying 90 
percent of the total cost. Table III shows the method of calculating the per- 
centage to be added to the amount of the grant-in-aid so that the sponsoring 
agency may defray 90 percent of the total cost. 

It is unlikely that a sufficient number of grants has been analyzed in this 
study to provide a totally satisfactory basis for establishing an accurate slid- 
ing scale for determining the amount of the indirect costs for grants-in-aid 
of all sizes. Such a scale might require that as many as several hundred grants 
be analyzed in accordance with the procedure outlined in this communication. 

It is conceivable that an organization such as the Association of American 
Medical Colleges might find this a worthwhile undertaking. In the meantime, 
it is suggested that fund-granting agencies might closely approximate paying 
90 percent of the cost of conducting research if they would add to the amount 
of the grant-in-aid in this manner: 

46.0 percent when the grant is $10,000 or less ; 

46.0 percent of the first $10,000 and 38.0 percent of all remaining when the 
grant is between $10,001 and $30,000; 

46.0 percent of the first $10,000, 38.0 percent of the next $20,000, and 6.0 per- 
cent of all remaining when the grant is more than $30,000. 


TaBLeE III.—Method of calculating the percentage to be added to amount of grant to 
defray 90 percent of the total cost of conducting the research 


| Amount Difference 
of indirect 90 per- | between 
Grants-in-aid Amount | costsas Amount | centof | 90 percent _ That difference expressed as 
amounting to— of direct deter- of total total | of total a percentage 
costs /mined by; costs | costs cost and 
formula total direct 
costs 
| i 
$10,000 or less - - $137, 112 $85,419 | $222,531 | $200, 278 $63,166 46 percent. 
$10,001 to $30,000__ 777,990 | 453,081 |1, 231,071 |1, 107,964 | 329,974 | 46 percent of $400,000 plus 38 
| | percent of $377,990. 
More than $30,000 2, 472, 356 771, 856 (3, 244,212 (2,919, 791 | 447,435 | 46 percent of $290,000 plus 38 
| percent of $580,000 plus 


| | 6 percent of $1,602,356. 


| 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A study has been made of the direct and indirect costs of conducting pro 
grams of research which have been supported by the usual grants-in-aid. An 
analysis was made of 91 programs of research. The grants-in-aid (direct costs) 
amounted to $3,387,458. It was found that the grantee institutions would have 
had to expend an additional $1,310,356 of their own funds (indirect costs) to 
carry out these programs of research. 

2. It has been here recommended that all agencies making grants in support 
of research assume responsibility for defraying 90 percent of the cost of con- 
ducting those studies for which grants-in-aid are made. It is tentatively sng 
gested that the most efficient way to accomplish this objective within practical 
limits would be to add to the amount of the grant-in-aid as follows: 

46.0 percent when the grant is $10,000 or less; 

46.0 percent of the first $10,000 and 38.0 percent of all remaining when the 
grant is between $10,000 and $30,000: 

46.0 percent of the first $10,000, 38.0 percent of the next $20,000, and 6.0 percent 
of all remaining when the grant is more than $30,000. 

3. It is suggested that an organization such as the Association of American 
Medical Colleges extend this study to several hundred grants for the purpose 
of developing a sliding scale for determining accurately the amount of the indirect 
costs for grants-in-aid of all sizes. 

4. It is customary when referring to indirect costs, as the expression has been 
used in this paper, to employ the term “overhead.” It is suggested that the use 
ef this term he restricted to those instances where institutions make contracts 
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to cover the cost of conducting research that has little, if any, relationship to 
education. In such instances it might not be unreasonable for the amount of 
the overhead to be such that the sponsoring agency defrays 100 or more percent 
of the total cost of conducting the research. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
MILTON S. EISENHOWER, PRESIDENT, 


Baltimore 18, Md., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Drar SENATOR BEALL: My attention has been called to a provision which has 


been added to the appropriations bill for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (H. R. 6287), which stipulates that “None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant for the conduct of a research 
project an amount for indirect expenses in connection with such program in ex- 
cess of 15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

As a university president, I have been intimately concerned with the manage- 
ment of research done by institutions of higher education for the Government, 


and I am impelled to state my conviction that this provision in the bill would not 
be in the best interests of the Nation. 


The adoption of this restrictive legislation would pose a direct threat to the 
entire program of Government-sponsored research in educational institutions. 
If, based on the precedent established by this provision, the restriction were to be 
applied, for example, to research projects of vital importance to the national 
defense, the universities of the country which have contributed so much to this 
type of research and technological development might be forced to diminish or 
withdraw their support of it. Certainly no institution expects to profit from 
making its contribution to the national welfare, but clearly these institutions— 
especially those which rely on private financing—cannot be expected to carry on 
research for the Government under conditions which would involve a steady 
drain on their resources. 

I believe strongly that the governmental agencies dealing with research con- 
tracts and grants should be free to establish indirect costs on the basis of exami- 
nation of the facts and at rates which are equitable both to the Government and 
to participating institutions. This end clearly cannot be attained if the agencies 
are bound by an arbitrary ceiling. 

I sincerely hope that you will see fit to help bring about the removal of this 
provision from the bill. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Lr. MILTON S. EISENHOWER. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hinn. Mr. Kelly, is there anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Key. 1 would like to add that on behalf of the Secretar y and 
ull of the departmental witnesses who have been here before you, we 
certainly appreciate the time you have given us to present our case and 
it certainly is a pleasure to be associated with programs in which the 
leadership and support is so strong in the committees which we have 
the pleasure of appearing before. We express our appreciation for 
that and I would also like to say how pleased we are in our working 
relationships with your clerk, Mr. Downey, and the extent to which 
he has given us the opportunity to clarify those cases where he found 
we haven’t made our case in the justifications. 
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Senator Hiti. We appreciate all the fine a you have given us and 
the other members of the staff. We always like to have you here and 
we find you most cooperative and most helpful and we are very grate- 
ful to you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kextiy. Thank you. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED BY DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Senator Hitt. | have received letters from the Department of 
Labor and from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
outlining in detail the amendments which their departments are re- 
questing the Senate to consider in this bill. I shall place these letters 
in the hearings for the information of the committee and of the 
Senate. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 16, 1957 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hitt: The action of the House of Representatives on the De- 
partment of Labor’s appropriation estimate for the fiscal year 1958, would 
seriously curtail the performance of the Department’s functions below a level 
which I believe to be necessary in the public interest. The details of this 
curtailment have been brought out fully in the hearings before your subcom- 
mittee. If the workload experience in the unemployment compensation for 
veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal workers programs indi- 
cates any changes in these estimates prior to completion of the committee's con- 
sideration of the bill, I will so advise. 

I request that the attached specific amendments be offered to House _ bill 
H. R. 6287. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
ieting Secretary of Labor. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


On page 2, line 11, strike out “$1,480,000” and insert “$1,785,540,” and strike 
out the next phrase “of which not more than $170,000 shall be for international! 
labor affairs.” 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


On page 3, line 9, strike out “$2,021,000” and insert “$2,235,070.” 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


eee ~~ 


On page 3, line 22, strike out “$182,575” and insert “$197,575.” 
On page 4, line 7, strike out “$985,000” and insert “$1,149,800.” 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 

On page 4, line 22, after the words “encouraging apprentice”, insert the words 
“and other occupational”, and after the word “training”, insert the words “in 
industry and trade.” 

On page 4, line 24, strike out $3,600,000" and insert “$3,893,300.” 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


On page 5, line 8, strike out “$5,558,000” and insert “$6,345,500.” 

On page 6, line 5, strike out ‘“$249,814,000” and insert “$270,000,000", and imme- 
diately thereafter insert the phrase “of which $12,000,000 shall be available only 
to the extent necessary to meet increased costs of administration resulting from 
changes in a State law or increases in the numbers of claims filed and claims 
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paid or increased salary costs resulting from changes in State salary compensa- 
tion plans embracing employees of the State generally over those upon which the 
State’s basic grant (or the allocation for the District of Columbia) was based, 
which increased costs of administration cannot be provided for by normal 
budgetary adjustments :” 

On page 8, line 2, strike out “$36,800,000” and insert “$42,000,000.” 

On page 8, line 14, strike out “$25,000,000” and insert “$32,000,000.” 

On page 9, line 4, strike out “$2,236,200” and insert “$2,677,000.” 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
On page 10, line 19, strike out “$7,124,000” and insert “$7,750,700.” 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
On page 11, lines 18 and 14, strike ont 310,600,000” and insert “$10,858,900.” 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


On page 11, line 21, strike out the period at the end of the section and insert “: 
and, in connection with the transfer of certain activities of the Department and 
personnel therefor, from one location to another (not within the same commut- 
ing area) for payment of special allowances for transferred employees of $12 per 
day for not to exceed fifteen days, and $6 per day for dependents of such em- 
ployees for not to exceed seven days upon arrival at their new official station.” 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 17, 1957. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Related Agencies, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House in passing H. R. 6287 made reductions in 25 
items amounting to $98,578,000. I have carefully reviewed each of the programs 
affected by these reductions. I strongly recommend that the Senate restore funds 
in nine of these appropriations for a net increase of $11,747,800 over the House 
allowance. 

The attached list indicates by page and line the amendments which we deem 
necessary to H. R. 6287, as passed by the House of Representatives, which makes 
appropriations to this Department for fiscal year 1958. 

In addition to the decrease in funds, there were certain other House actions 
which related to the appropriation language which was deleted by the House 
and certain limitations inserted by the House. 

Each requested amendment will be explained and justified fully to your 
committee during the course of the hearings on the bill. If any further informa- 
tion is desired by you or the committee in connection with these amendments, 
we shall be glad to furnish it promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. PERKINS, 
icting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Amendments requested to H. R. 6287, 85th Congress, in the Senate of the 
United States 


Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
1. Page 12, line 14, after the semicolon, insert the following: “including pur- 
chase of not to exceed eighty-nine passenger motor vehicles of which fifty-one 
are for replacement only.” 
CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICE 


2. Page 13, line 9, after first semicolon insert: “purchase of not to exceed four 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only ;” 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


» 


3. Page 16, line 24, strike “85,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “83,000,000”, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


4. Page 18, line 13, strike the period and insert: “Provided, That all receipts 
from non-Federal agencies representing reimbursement for expenses of travel of 
employees of the Office of Education performing advisory functions to the said 
agencies shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
this appropriation.” 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOO! 


5. Page 18, after line 13 insert: “Salaries and expenses: For salaries and 
expenses for the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S. C. 55a), and expenses of attendance at meetings, $200,000." 


PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


6. Page 21, line 4, strike °S19,592,000" and insert ‘824,092,000, of which 
$1,500,000 shall be available for special project grants to public or private non- 
profit agencies and institutions to assist in the development of improved methods, 
procedures, and techniques for chronic disease control and health services for 
older persons.” 

SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


7. Page 23, line 7, strike °S12,640,000" and insert in lieu thereof “S12,853,000". 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


S. Page 23, line 14, strike "$99,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “S90,000,000" ; 
line 17, strike “$21,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof $30,000,000": line 18, 
strike “$6,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000” ; line 19, strike “S6,500,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $10,000,000": line 20, strike $4,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000,000": and line 21, strike “4,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$5,000,000.” 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


9. Page 25, line 12, after the semicolon insert: “purchase of not to exceed 
seventy-five passenger motor vehicles, of which fifty shall be for replacement 
only ;”’. 

10. Page 25, line 17, strike “$40,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$43,990,000”. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


11. Page 26, line 8, after the semicolon insert : “purchase of not to exceed eight 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only ;”. 

12. Page 26, line 12, strike the period and insert: “: Provided, That the Surgeon 
General is authorized to advance to this appropriation from other appropriations 
to the Public Health Service such amounts as are determined to be necessary for 
the foregoing purposes and for activities performed on a centralized basis: 
Provided further, That the Surgeon General is authorized to operate facilities at 
the National Institutes of Health for the sale of meals to employees and others 
at rates determined by him to be sufficient to recover the cost of such operation 
and the proceeds thereof shall be credited to this appropriation.” 


DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


i 


13. Page 27, line 10, after the comma insert: “including purchase of one pas 
senger motor vehicle for replacement only,”. 
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RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


14. Page 28, after line 3, insert: “Retired pay of commissioned officers: For 
retired pay of commissioned officers, as authorized by law, and payments under 
the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953, such amount as may be 
required during the current fiscal year.” 


SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
Puge 28, line 16, strike “$5,000,000” and imsert in lieu thereof “$3,085,800”. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


16. Page 30, line 4, strike colon and insert period. Strike line 5 through line 
10. 
GRANTS FOR TRAINING PUBLIC WELFARE WORKERS 
17. Page 30, after line 10, insert: “Grants to States for training of public wel- 
fare personnel: For grants to States for increasing the number of adequately 
trained public welfare personnel available for work in the public assistance pro- 


grams, as authorized by section 705 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
$2,500,000.” 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
1S. Page 30, line 13, strike “$1,900,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,000,000”’. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


1%. Page 31, after line 22, insert: “Cooperative research or demonstration 
projects in social security: For making grants, contracts, and jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements for research or demonstration projects under section 
1110 of the Social Security Act, as amended, including necessary expenses of 
administration, $2,080,000.” 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

20. Page 33, line &, strike “$500,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$555,000” ; 

line 10, strike “$425,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$449,000”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
OVERHEAD ON NIH GRANTS 


= 


21. Page 35, strike out line 5 through line 9. 


LEASE-PURCHASE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


oo , 


29 Page 35, strike out line 14 through line 22. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY? 


These fact sheets have been compiled from the best available 
information by the National Health Education Committee, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


I. How many people die of heart diseases (including cardiovascular-renal 
disease)* every year in the United States? 


1. The No. 1 killer of our people is heart disease, principally coronary arterio- 
sclerosis which caused 400,150 deaths in 1955 alone. (1) 

2. More than 1 in every 2 deaths is due to cardiovascular-renal diseases, (2) 

8. It is estimated that 829,890 Americans died of cardiovascular-renal diseases 
in 1955, out of a total of 1,527,000 deaths. (2) 


Arteriosclerotic heart disease (including coronary disease)___.--_.___ 400, 150 
Vascular lesions affecting the central nervous system (primarily cere- 
bral thrombosis, due to arteriosclerosis, cerebral hemorrhage, cere- 


rel (TIN 8 sol ee ea ee so ee a 175, 120 
Pay Rercbnnion “Wehr meere Gigekte oe Se ees 72, 630 
Nonrheumatie chronic endocarditis and other myoc ardial degener: ition_._ 66, 150 
memenrnl: artetricg@erotiec.. 16sec. 2.5 3h ne eh Ss Ls -. $1, 860 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease______-_~_ chicas i nina asco eaonlaton 
Hypertension (without mention of heart disease)__.________ cametediass 11, 260 


SI aI i 1, 220 
oueer Teens Ee Ge ee ee ee ee ee ek 20, 930 





Other diseases of the circulatory aystem.$ oo. - 3 ss. 12, 470 
Total diseases of cardiovascular system__________-___-________ 810, 200 

Chronic and unspecified nephritis (kidney disease) and other renal 
ee a a ca mana 16, 690 


theme Ce 


4. Approximately 93 percent of the deaths from cardiovascular diseases are 
caused by arteriosclerosis and high blood pressure. 

(a) Hypertension alone accounts for about 11 percent of these deaths. 
IT. How many Americans will die of cardiovascular-renal diseases? 

1. Eighty-eight million Americans now alive will die of cardiovascular-renal 
diseases unless new treatments and cures are found. (3) 

2. During World War II, 1,967,468 people died in the United States of diseases 


of the heart and circulation. (4) This is nearly eight times as many people as 
were killed in action in the Armed Forces. (5) 


Total deaths from cardiovascular-renal diseases, 1955__ 


III, How many people are suffering from diseases of the heart and circulation 
in the United States? 

1. It is estimated that between 9 and 10 million people are suffering from 
diseases of the heart and circulation. (10) (Counting varicose veins and other 
less serious ailments such as hemorrhoids, about 14 million are afflicted.) (11) 

2. About 1,800,000 people are victims of cerebral vascular diseases due to 
cerebral thrombosis (result of arteriosclerosis), cerebral embolisms and cerebral 
hemorrhages. (13) 

(a) Approximately 67,000 patients were in public mental hospitals in 1953 with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances and senile brain diseases. 
(14) (Latest year for which this information is available.) 

(b) About 27 percent of all new admissions to public mental hospitals are 
patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances, and senile 
brain disease. (14) 

(c) Patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis and other circulatory disturbances 
and senile brain disease, because of their high death rate, make up only about 
13 percent of the population of our mental hospitals. (14) 

3. Of a total 251,152 children who received services under the crippled chil- 
dren’s program during 1953, 13,877, or about 6 percent, had some form of heart 
disease, rheumatic fever, or congenital malformations of the circulatory system. 
(28) 


1 Renal diseases are diseases of the kidneys, in this instance related to cardiovascular 
disorders. 
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IV. What is the civilian economic loss from heart disease and what does it mean 
to our national economy? 
1. At least 653,000 man-years are lost each year in industry due to heart 
disease disabilities. (15) 
2. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $3,036,450,000 lost in 1955 alone in 
earnings by those suffering heart disease disabilities, and $399,636,000 in Federal 
income tax revenue on these earnings in the same year. (15) (16) 


V. What does cardiovascular disease cost the Veterans’ Administration? 

About $320 million annually, as follows: 

1. As of June 30, 1956, 358,750 veterans were receiving compensation and 
pension payments where the only major disability was classified as cardio- 
vascular. The annual value of compensation and pension awards to these vet- 
erans was $278,184,408. (17) The Veterans’ Administration spent during fiscal 
1956 an estimated $5,400,000 for its total intramural medical research program ; 
the amount specifically spent on heart diseases is not availabie. (22) 

2. The estimated annual cost in 1955 to the Veterans’ Administration for 
hospital care for veterans whose principal diagnosis is cardiovascular disease 
is about $42 million. (34) 


VI. What was the military manpower loss in World War IT because of heart 
disease? 


1. 317,500 men, or nearly 7 percent of 4,828,000 rejected before induction as 
of August 1, 1945, by the Army, were rejected because of heart disease. (6) 

2. 80,000 men were given disability discharges from military service or died 
in military service from heart disease during the war years, 1942-45. (7) 

3. This manpower loss from heart disease, a total of 397,500 men, would have 
been sufficient to man 27 Army infantry divisions (World War II division 
strength, 14,477). (8) 

4. It is estimated that out of 556,238 registrants for military service examined 
between July 1950 and September 1953 who were rejected for medical reasons, 
86,217, or 15.5 percent were rejected because of circulatory system diseases. (9) 

5. Rheumatic fever alone immobilized more than 40,000 men in the Armed 
Forees during World War II. Each case cost the Government $16,000 or a 
total cost of $640 million. (35) 

(a) 64 million man-days were lost in the Navy alone because of rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease. (35) 


VII. How do deaths from cardiovascular-renal diseases compare with deaths 
from other diseases? 

1. Fifty-four percent of all deaths are caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases. 
(3) 

2. Cardiovascular-renal diseases kill: 

(a) Over three times as many people as cancer. (18) 

(b) Over 19 times as many people as pneumonia and 535 times as many 
people as tuberculosis. (18) 

(c) Over 2,265 people every day. Over a period of 10 days, this means 22,650 
people, or slightly less than the 23,345 Americans killed in action in the 3 years 
of war in Korea. (19) 

(d@) More than twice as many people died of cardiovascular-renal diseases in 
1 day (2,265 deaths) than of polio for the whole year of 1955 (930 deaths). (2) 
VIII. How many doctors specialize in diseases of the heart? 

1. Only 563 physicians are certified by the American Board of Internal Medi- 
cine as specialists in the field of cardiovascular disease, as of October 15, 1956. 
(20) 

(a) This means that there is only one certified physician who is a specialist 
in the field of cardiovascular diseases for every 1,469 people who died of cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases in 1955. 

(bd) In addition, there are 10,711 qualified specialists in internal medicine 
many of whom give special attention to cardiovascular diseases. (20) 


IX. What facilities are available for special care of people with diseases of the 
heart and circulation? 

1. In 1954, 4,795 out of 6,500 hospitals reporting to the American Hospital As- 
sociation said they handled patients with cardiac conditions routinely—more 
than any other type of patient condition. (36) However, there should be more 
institutions where intensive research could be done on heart conditions, espe- 
cially arteriosclerosis (the main case of heart deaths). 
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2. In 1952 (latest year for which information is available), there were 603 
special rheumatic fever and cardiac centers for children and 472 cardiovas- 
cular clinical centers for adults. (28) 


X. How much money is available for research in this field annually? 
1. About $31,620,647 divided as follows: 
(a) Public funds: 


(a) The National Heart Institute, United States Public 
Health Service, fiscal year 1957 (21): 


Ditrauerdl: Wemearees Ce es Oh ote _ $5, 470, 000 
Research project® grants. ......2...........- _.. 18, 895, 000 
meeeeC Teo We ee ee ee ees 1, 335, 000 

Tetal 2s fe se See Bene ok ee ts _.. 25, 700, 000 





(6) Major private funds: 

(a) Leading voluntary agencies interested in cardiovascular 
diseases awarded in 1955-56 approximately $5,920,647, 
as follows: 

American Heart Association and its affiliates (26)__ ' 4, 752, 922 
Life-insurance medical research fund (25) ---__- 960, 340 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, disbursements dur- 
ing Ton (Zo)... ond or ie eae 207, 385 
Total major private funds se 5, 920, 647 
? Not a final figure. 


2. In other words, we are spending only about $38.24 per death annually for 


research to find the causes and cures of the greatest killer of our people, and only 
about $3 to find cures and better methods of treatment for each of the 9 to 10 
million people presently suffering from heart diseases. 

XI, How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 

1. In contrast with the total of about $31,620,647 being spent for research in 
diseases of the heart and circulation: 

(a) It is estimated that a total of about $121,000,000 will be sent by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1957 for 
plant and animal diseases and related research. (27) 

(b) About $45,416,148 is being spent by the major agencies in the field of 
cancer research—the second cause of death in the United States. (29) This 
contrasts with only about $31,620,647 for diseases of the heart and circulation, 
the first cause of death. 

(c) The total amount available from all sources for research in diseases of 
the heart and circulation is only 28 percent of the $111,090,000 which people of 
the United States spent on ballpoint pens alone in 1955. (30) 

(d) According to a study published recently by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the oil industry snent more than $160 million on research and development 
in 1955, an increase of $23 million over expenditures in 1954 for these purposes. 
(12) 

2. $64,770,000 is spent annually for lipstick alone (30), in contrast with 
about $31,620,647 spent for research in diseases of the heart and circulation. 
XIT. Are the cardiovascular-renal diseases primarily diseases of old age? 

1. No. Of the 826,890 people who died from these diseases in 1955, 239.880 or 
29 percent were under 65 years of age. (31). 

(a) Among children under 15, more than 4 times as many died of cardiovas 
cular-renal diseases in 1955 than died of polio. (31) 


XTIT. Do people of the United States think more research 


in this field is 
necessary? 


1. Seventy-nine percent of the people questioned in a 1954 Gallup poll were 
in favor of the Government’s spending $100 million for research to find the 
eauses and cure of diseases of the heart: and 56 percent were willing to pay 
more taxes to provide the money. (32) 


XIV. What are the needs in the fight against heart disease? 


1. More funds for research, construction of research facilities, training and 
education in heart disease for the National Heart Institute of the Public Health 
Service are needed. 





ee 





A 
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(a) The National Heart Institute has requests on hand for $36,612,471 from 89 
institutions to increase their laboratory facilities for research in cardiovascular 
diseases. (33) 

(b) During the 1956 session of Congress, legislation was passed to provide 
$30 million a year for 3 years in grants on a matching basis for the construction 
of research laboratory facilities for all types of diseases to institutions through- 
out the country. How much will be spent during the coming year toward meet- 
ing these urgent requests on hand at the National Heart Institute is not as yet 
determined. 

2. More funds for research, training and education in heart disease for the 
voluntary agency, the American Heart Association and its local affiliates, are 
needed. 

3. New treatments and cures must be found to aid the estimated 9 to 10 million 
people afflicted with heart and circulatory disorders. 

4. Better drugs, treatments, and cures for high blood pressure, plus simpler 
diagnostic techniques and new methods of treatment and cures for arterio- 
sclerosis must be found. 

(a) The new drugs for hypertension (Rauwolfia serpentina and its deriva- 
tives and others, either used alone or in combination) introduced in 1953-54, 
are beginning to show a dramatic effect on the death rate from high blood 
pressure. 

(a) Between 1952 and 1955, the national death rate from hypertension 
with heart disease has declined 18 percent ; the death rate from hypertension 
without mention of heart disease has declined 14 percent. (4) 

(b) Recent statistics published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
based on their industrial policyholders, indicate that the death rate among 
these policyholders from hypertension with heart disease has declined 20 
percent between the first 8 months of 1952 and the first 8 months of 1956. 
(24) 
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(4) National Office of Vital Statisties. 

(5) Killed in action in World War II: Army, 176,432: Navy (died overseas) 
72.269 ; total, 249,701 (World Almanac, 1948, p. 551). 

(6) Selective Service System, national headquarters, chart, Estimated Prin- 
cipal Causes for Rejection of Registrants 18-37 Years of Age in Class IV—-F and 
Classes With F Designation, August 1, 1945. 

(7) United States Navy: Report of the Surgeon General. 1946. Medical 
Statistics and Unpublished Data of the Medical Statistics Division, Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army. 

(8S) Army Statistical Review, World War II, Army Services, War Depart- 
ment. 

(9) Department of the Army, Office of the Surgeon General, Medical Sta- 
tistics Division, March 16, 1953. 

(10) Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, former Director, National Institutes of Health: 
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National Health Survey, Bulletin No. 6, United States Public Health Service 
1938, adjusted to 1950 population. 

(12) New York World-Telegram and Sun, November 23, 1956: Oil Industry 
Spending Millions on New Ideas. 

(13) Statement Neurological and Sensory Diserders, prepared for hearings of 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, October 7, 1953, Washington, D. C.. by the National Committee for 
Research into Neurological Disorders. 
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(14) National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., in letter dated No- 
vember 2, 1956, from Harold P. Halpert, Chief, Publications and Reports, Office of 
the Director. 

(15) America’s Health: A Report to the Nation, by the National Health Assem- 
bly, page 185. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 

(16) According the 1956 Survey of Consumer Finances—the Financial Posi- 
tion and Commitments of Consumers reprinted from the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin for June 1956, the 1955 average money income before taxes was $4,650. 
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the average, 2 dependents, thus paying on a $4,650 income approximately $612 
in Federal income taxes. 

(17) Letter dated December 7, 1956 from A. H. Monk, Controller, Department 
of Veterans’ Benefits, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

(18) National Office of Vital Statistics. 1955 deaths (provisional figures) : 
eancer (malignant neoplasms), 242,480; tuberculosis, 15,580; diphtheria, 140; 
pneumonia, 42,340. 

(19) New York Times, July 23, 1954, quoting Defense Department report cov- 
ering battle casualties of Korean war. 

(20) American Board of Internal Medicine—letter dated October 15, 1956. 

(21) National Heart Institute, 1957 current budget : 


Intramural neseareh.. .......2.0. cue bietcaglte deg lita ascii co de aa $5, 470, 000 
mesearch, project. (grante-in-aid),._._.........-—...-+..<-..4.-....+-... 13, 6, 00 
SORORTON TPO WRI s nid. Fa etnete nuh anetenns ie ia eae eae 1, 335, 000 
Grantees ea 60. Stati ancien than do-edhanee nce ghia Pacha sles 2, 125, 000 
I ii dct hy cil Dew desaatin nie ipsin a ann ve toi gl ah Shc Be picsdhchie hl aeiliaallek Bi 4, 400, 000 
ROB is ic oe Pa chines —trmnieand ee wcities eens sath ei sisi oi cag chaste a Aes 





PN a ce seascape an ieee escceleciaibiaieia aitayit a .__._.. 33, 396, 000 


(22) Budget of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 

(23) Helen Hay Whitney Foundation—Disbursements During 1955. 

(24) Statistical Bulletin, September 1954, September 1956, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

(25) Letter dated October 15, 1956, from Beatrice 8S. Leonard, administrative 
assistant, Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. 

(26) American Heart Association, New York, N. Y., per Mr. Ira Sherman, 
November 29, 1956, information director. 

(27) United States Budget, Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1957. 

(28) Cardiovascular Disease data on Mortality, Prevalence and Control Ac- 
tivities, Public Health Service Publication No. 429, 1956. 

(29) Government funds for fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, $35,072,000; 
voluntary agencies: approximately $10,344,148 ; total, $45,416,148. 

(30) Survey compiled and published annually by Drug Topics, Topics Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y., August 1956. 

(31) National Office of Vital Statistics: Total deaths 1955, 1,527,000; deaths 
from cardiovascular-renal diseases, 826,890; deaths of children under 15 from 
cardiovascular-renal diseases, 1,970; from infantile paralysis, 410; total deaths 
from infantile paralysis, 930. 

(32) Poll conducted by American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J., 
July 3, 1954. 

(33) Summary of Construction Grant Requests, National Institutes of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., September 24, 1953. 

(54) 1955 Veterans’ Administration Annual Report, pages 25, 179. 

(55) Health Inquirv—The Toll of our Major Diseases, Their Causes, Preven- 
tion and Control, preliminary report of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 1954. 

(36) Hospitals, administrators guide issue, part II, August 1955. The Journal 
of the American Hospital Association, Chicago, Il. 


WHat ARE THE Facts Anout ARTERIOSCLEROSIS, OUR No. 1 KILLER ?—MAIN CAUSE 
OF DAMAGE TO HEART AND BRAIN 


1. What is Arteriosclerosis? 

1. Arteriosclerosis is “hardening of the arteries.” This is a condition which 
impairs the functional elasticity of the blood vessel walls and also reduces the 
volume of blood that may pass through the afflicted arteries. There are several 
types of arteriosclerosis. (1) 
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2. In one of the commonest forms (atherosclerosis), fatty substances, largely 
cholesterol, accumulate beneath the inner surfaces of arteries and tend to push 
the inner surfaces together. The caliber of the vessel is thereby reduced, a 
process that is further accentuated by subsequent thickening and hardening of 
the artery wall, with consequent loss of elasticity. (1) 

3. Arteriosclerosis most commonly involves the blood vessels of the heart, brain, 
kidneys, and the aorta. (1) 

4. Uncomplicated arteriosclerosis produces a gradual reduction in effective 
blood flow which, in the arteries supplying the heart, may manifest itself as 
angina pectoris. This condition is characterized by pain in the chest which is 
often brought on by exertion. (1) 

5. If the restriction in blood flow by arteriosclerosis is rapid or drastic enough, 
extensive damage of heart muscle may occur (myocardial infarction). This 
more dramatic event is usually caused by complications of the disease process: 
i. e., hemorrhage arising within the artery wall, or the formation of a blood 
clot (coronary thrombosis) upon the lining surface. Either complication may 
further restrict the caliber of the vessel or completely block it. (1) 

6. Impairment of blood supply to the brain may similarly cause gradual or 
sudden and dramatic damage, in the latter instance the familiar “stroke.” (1) 

Blood vessels are damaged or blocked in these ways: (1) by an embolus, (2) 
by thrombosis, (8) by hemorrhage. 

7. Arteriosclerosis by affecting the kidneys may cause one type of hyperten- 
sion. Hypertension in turn may accelerate the development of all types of 
arteriosclerosis located in any part of the bedy. (1) 

8. Although hypertension and arteriosclerosis frequently occur together, they 
are separate entities, but either usually intensifies the other. (1) 

9. Since arteriosclerosis is seen more frequently in patients with a disordered 
metabolism of sugar (diabetes) and in disorders of fat metabolism, it is generally 
considered to be a metabolic disease, although actual injury to the blood vessel 
wall and other considerations probably also play a role in its causation. (1) 

10. In view of the numerous factors implicated in arteriosclerosis, research in 
this prevalent cardiovascular disease must proceed along many fronts—hbio- 
physical, biochemical, pathologic, medical, surgical, nutritional, endocrinologie— 
and in both experimental animals and in man. (1) 


lI. How many people die from arteriosclerosis? 

1. Of the 810,200 deaths from cardiovascular diseases in 1955 (as a group the 
No. 1 cause of death in the Nation today), 93 percent or 757,170 deaths, were 
caused by arteriosclerosis and hypertension, as follows: (2) 


(a) Arteriosclerosis alone: 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease (including coronary disease)... 400, 150 
General GEC RETOMCTOI OURO. 6 cSt eerie 31, 860 
(b) Cardiovascular diseases involving arteriosclerosis and hyper- 
tension: 
Vascular lesions affecting the central nervous system (primarily 
cerebral (brain) thrombosis due to arteriosclerosis, cerebral 


embolism, and cerebral hemorrhage) .----________________ 175, 120 
Nonrheumatie chronic endocarditis and other myocardial degen- 
eration ..... ssekbiici ees eb Sen aa ee 66, 150 
(c) Hypertension: 
Hypertension with heart disease (arteriosclerosis) _..._._______ 72, 630 
Hypertension without mention of heart____._.__-_-_-_---_-_----. 11, 260 
Total deaths involving arteriosclerosis and hypertension___-_- 757, 170 


2. Forty-nine and one-half percent of all deaths in 1955 were caused by arterio- 


sclerosis and hypertension. (2) 

3. Of these 757,170 deaths in 1955 caused by arteriosclerosis and hypertension, 
83,980 or 11 percent were caused by hypertension alone. (2) 

4. The following chart illustrates the steady, nondiminishing toll taken by 
diseases of the heart and circulation, of whcih arteriosclerosis is the main cause, 
during the past 10 years: (2) 
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Death rates from diseases of the heart and circulation, 1945-55 
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Tl. In what age groups does arteriosclerosis take its greatest toll? 
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The following answers pertain to arteriosclerotic heart disease alone and 
exclude consideration of those other cardiovascular diseases which involve 
arteriosclerosis and hypertension but are not categorized as such. 

1. Over 68 percent of the 400,150 deaths in 1955 from arteriosclerotic heart 
disease and general arteriosclerosis were over 65 years of age. (2) 

2. Over 31 percent of these deaths (127.440) were in the working age groups 
from 25 to 64 years of age. (2) 
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AND GENERAL ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


IV. What does this loss in the working age group mean to our national economy? 
1. if these 127,440 people had been able to live an extra, healthy year, they 
eould have earned about $592 million in 1955 alone. (3) 
2. The Federal Government could have gained in 1 year approximately $77,- 
993,280 in income-tax revenue on these earnings. (3) 
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V. Do more men die from arteriosclerosis than women? 


1. In 1955, the male death rate from arteriosclerotic heart disease was 75 
percent higher than the female death rate from the same cause. (2) 

(a) The female death rate from vascular lesions of the central nervous system 
(primarily cerebral thrombosis due to arteriosclerosis, cerebral embolism, and 
cerebral hemorrhage) was 5 percent higher than the male death rate from this 
cause. (2) 

2. The male death rate from arteriosclerotic heart disease shows its greatest 
increase over the female death rate between the ages of 30 and 60 years. (2) 


VI. How many people are disabled by arteriosclerosis? 


1. No estimates are available at this time on the number of people disabled 
by arteriosclerosis though it is estimated that between 9 and 10 million Ameri- 
cans are suffering from diseases of the heart and circulation (4), and that 
arteriosclerotic heart disease is responsibile for 25 to 40 percent of chronic 
heart disease. (16) 

2. In a recent survey, it is shown that in terms of annual days of disability 
per 1,000 population, hypertension and arteriosclerosis are the fourth leading 
cause in the age group 65 and over, and seventh in the age group 45 to 64 years 
of age- (5) 

8. This same survey shows that in the ages 45 to 64 years of age, hyperten- 
sion and arteriosclerosis are the third leading cause of days of hospital care. 
(5) 

4. About 1,800,000 people are victims of cerebral vascular diseases due to cere- 
bral thrombosis, result of arteriosclerosis), cerebral embolism and cerebral 
hemorrhage. (6) 

5. Approximately 67,625 patients were in public mental hospitals in 1953 
(latest year for which such information is available) with mental diseases due 
to cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances, and senile brain 
disease. (7) 

(a) While these patients make up about 27 percent of first admissions to pub- 
lic mental hospitals, because of their high death rate, they constitute only about 
13 percent of the resident population. (7) 


VII. What is the estimated cost of care for cerebral (brain) arteriosclerosis 
patients in mental hospitals? 


1. The average cost per year per patient in 1955 in public mental hospitals 
was $1,119. (8) 

2. Assuming the number of patients in public mental hospitals with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances and senile brain disease in 1955 
would be substantially the same as in 1953, the cost of care in 1955 alone for 
all the 67,625 patients in public mental hospitals with these diagnoses totals 
$75,672,375. 

3. Since the average length of stay in a State mental hospital for patients with 
mental diseases of the senium is 4.1 years (9), these 67,625 resident patients 
in public mental hospitals with these disorders will cost over the average length 
of their stay in a mental hospital about $310 million. 


VIII. How much is being spent for research in arteriosclerosis and hypertension? 


1. An estimated $2,351,248 is currently being spent from major sources for 
EOSERECS in arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and cerebral vascular accidents. 
Government funds in fiscal 1956 for research in arteriosclerosis, hypertension 
vn cerebral vascular accidents total an estimated $1,787,970. (10) 


(a) The National Heart Institute of the United States Public Health 
Service during fiscal 1956 supported research in this area to- 
taling an estimated ces ara Sa tence lacie ak raed $1, 417, 178 

NOTE. e projects are classified on the basis of major 
interest, this would not be an all-inclusive figure for re- 
search in the field. Additional projects bearing on arteri- 
osclerosis may be classified under such categories as coronary 
heart disease, metabolism, physiology, and others. (11) 

(b) The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of 
the United States Public Health Service in fiscal 1956 allo- 
eated for research in cerebral vascular disorders approxi- 





MEY 00s 4 int al a ee ena dnwans se 262, 305 
(c) Other agencies of the Federal Government spent during fiscal 
1956 for research in these related areas an estimated__-_--~~ 54, 487 


Total, estimated Government funds____.__--------------- 1, 787, 970 
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3. Non-Government funds for fiscal 1956 for research in arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension, and cerbral vascular accidents total an estimated $563,278. (10) 


(a) For projects which could be described as belonging more or less in 
the area of arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and other fields related 
to cerebrovascular disease, the national office of the American 
Heart Association allocated: (18) inns cecassees wumibedsee ls $503, 157 
The amount allocated by affiliated heart associations for this 
purpose is not available. 
(db) Other non-Government sources spent in fiscal 1956 about (10)---. 60,121 


Total estimated non-Government funds_____...._--__-__----__- 563, 278 


4. In contrast to the total of about $2,351,248 currently being spent from major 
sources for research in the major causes of death and disability, arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension, and cerebral vascular diseases: 

(a) An estimated $121 million will be spent by the Agricultural Research 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1957. (14) 

5. While it is costing over $75 million per year to care for the 67.625 patients 
in public mental hospitals alone with mental diseases of the senium, we are 
spending only $2,351,248 for research in arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and 
cerebral vascular diseases. 

The problem of cerebral vascular disease is closely related to the problems 
of high blood pressure (hypertension), of hardening of the arteries (arterio- 
sclerosis), and of coronary artery disease. Any advance toward solving one of 
these problems is an advance toward solving the others. 

6. Though the new drugs for hypertension (Rauwolfia serpentina and its 
derivatives and others) have contributed to the declines in the death rates from 
hypertension with and without mention of heart disease, a basic solution to the 
problem of arteriosclerosis must be found, as well as even better drugs for 
hypertension, and many leads are at hand. 

(a) Between 1952 and 1955, the death rate for hypertension with heart 
disease has declined 18 percent; the death rate from hypertension without men 
tion of heart disease has declined 14 percent. (2) 


IX. How much do the people of the United States spend on commercial products 
for self-improvement in contrast with the $2,351,248 currently being spent 
for research in arteriosclerosis and hypertension in order to prevent dis- 
ability and stay alive? 

1. The people of the United States spent in 1955 approximately: (15) 
(a) $99,840,000 for face creams; 
(b) $27,120,000 for men’s packaged toiletry sets ; 
(c) $24,860,000 for face powder. 


X. What are the needs in the fight against arteriosclerosis? 

1. More funds for research, training, and education in the field of arterio- 
sclerosis are urgently needed. 

2. A simple method for the early detection and diagnosis of arteriosclerosis 
must be found, as well as better methods of treatment, cures, and methods of 
prevention. 

3. It is essential that the technical language presently in use in the field of 
arteriosclerosis and heart disease be simplified and the terminology made uni- 
form and understandable to the lay public. 
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WHAT ARE THE Facts ApoutT CEREBRAL VASCULAR DISEASES (MAINLY 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS OF THE BRAIN) ? 
I. How many people die from cerebral vascular diseases each year? 

1. In 1955, 175,120 people died of vascular lesions (popularly called strokes) 
affecting the central nervous system (primarily cerebral thrombosis due to 
arteriorsclerosis (thickening and hardening of the arteries), cerebral hemorrhage, 
cerebral embolism). (1) 

(a) This is over four times the number of people who died from diabetes and 
tuberculosis combined in the same year. (1) 

(b) Very frequently a person suffering any type of cerebral vascular accident, 
whether a cerebral thrombosis, cerebral hemorrhage or cerebral embolism, is 
said to have had a “stroke.” This is a catchall term used by many people, in- 
cluding doctors, to describe any of the cerebral vascular accidents, and it is 
hoped that better understanding of these disorders will lead to correct and exact 
diagnoses rather than the use of a too general, and therefore ambiguous, term 
as “stroke.” 

2. There has been neither a decline nor an appreciable upward trend in these 
death rates over the vears 1940-55. (1) (2) 

(a) The 1955 death rate represents about 314-percent increase over the ad- 
justed death rate for 1940. (1955 death rate, 106.6; 1940 death rate, 102.9) 
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(1) (2) However, the 1955 death rute represents a 3'4-percent decrease over the 
1945 death rate. (1) 

3. Cerebral vascular disease, which is usually caused by arteriosclerosis, is 
listed as the second leading cause of death among the cardiovascular-renal dis- 


eases. (1) 


(a) Arteriosclerosis is the leading cause of death among the cardiovascular- 
renal (kidney) diseases, which group as a whole is the No. 1 cause of death in 
the United States today. (1) 

Tl. How many people are affected by the cerebral vascular diseases? 

1. It is estimated there are 1,800,000 victims of cerebral vascular disease in the 
United States today. (3) 

(a) Recent spot checks on the results of dynamic rehabilitation programs have 
shown that 90 percent of all hemiplegics (victims of paralysis of one side of 
the body, mostiy due to cerebral vascular accidents) can be taught to walk and 
over half can be taught to do some gainful work. (4) 

(b) However, only a fraction of cerebral vascular disease victims receive the 
rehabilitation services which could train them to some degree of independence, 
self-care or employment. (3) 

2. Cerebral arteriosclerosis is the second leading cause of first admissions to 
the public mental hospitals. (7) (Schizophrenia is the leading cause, accounting 
for about 24 percent of first admissions. ) 

(a) Approximately 1 out of every 7 first admissions to public mental hospitals 
in 1953 (14.4 percent) was caused by cerebral arteriosclerosis. (7) (First ad- 
missions to public mental hospitals from all causes in 1953 totaled 113,546; 
cerebral ateriosclerosis first admissions were 16,363.) (7) 

3. This does not give the total picture, however, because many of the senile 
und other patients huve cerebral vascular diseases, but they are not categorized 
as such. 

(a) If tirst admissions due to senility and other circulatory disturbances are 
alse included with cerebral arteriosclerosis first admissions, these causes account 
for approximately 27 percent of all first admissions to public mental hospitals. 
(7) 

t. First admissions to mental hospitals from these causes have been increasing 
coutinuously over the years to their present prominence. (6) 

5. Every person who lives long enough is an almost certain candidate for 

cerebral vascular disease in his later years. (16) 


11T. How many patients are in public mental hospitals with mental diseases due 
to cerebral arteriosclerosis and senility? 

1. It is estimated that in 1953 (latest vear for which information is available), 
67.625 patients were in public mental hospitals with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
other circulatory disturbances and senile brain disease. (7) 

(a) 36,164 were diagnosed as having cerebral arteriosclerosis; 1,512 with 
other circulatory disturbances. 

(b) 29,949 were diagnosed as suffering from senile brain disease. This does 
not include patients in private, Veterans’ Administration, or city mental hos- 
pitals or at home. 

2. These 67,625 patients represent about 13 percent of the total resident popu- 
lation in our State mental hospitals. (7) 

(a) While patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturb- 
ances and senile brain disease make up about 27 percent of first admissions to 
mental hospitals, because of their high death rate, they constitute only about 13 
percent of the resident population. 

(b) A large number of these patients after hospitalization improve to the 
extent that they could be discharged from the mental hospital and be cared for 
at home or at nursing homes. However, the scarcity of such facilities makes it 
impossible for many of these patients to ever leave the mental hospitals. (16) 


IV. What are the chances of recovery for patients in mental hospitals with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis? 

1. Only about 40 percent of all types of mental patients admitted to State hos- 
pitals are discharged within a 5-year period. (13) 

2. However, a 5-year study of patients in New York State mental hospitals 
showed that in the case of cerebral arteriosclerosis, only 18 percent of the 
patients with this disorder were discharged within the 5-year period. About 
70 percent of the group died. (13) 
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V. At what age do the cerebral vascular diseases cause the greatest toll? 


1. The greatest number of cerebral vascular disease deaths occur in the later 
years. 


(a) 134,570, or 77 percent, of all deaths caused by the cerebral vascular dis- 
eases in 1955 occurred in people 65 years of age and older. (1) 

2. 95 percent of all first admissions to State mental hospitals because of cere- 
bral arteriosclerosis in 1952 were people in the age group 55 and over. (5) 

8. 39,600 of the cerebral vascular disease deaths which occurred in 1955 were 
in the “working age” group 25 to 64 years of age. (1) 
VI. What does this loss in the working-age group mean to our national economy? 

1. If these 39,600 people had been able to live an extra healthy year, they 
could have earned about $184 million. (12) 


2. The Federal Government could have gained in 1 year approximately 
$24,235,200 in income-tax revenue. (12 


VII. What is the estimated cost of care for cerebral arteriosclerosis patients 
in mental hospitals? 

1. The per capita maintenance expenditure in 1955 in public mental hospitals 
was $1,119, or about $3 per day. (18) 

2. Assuming the number of patients in public mental hospitals with cerebral! 
arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances, and senile brain disease in 1955 
would be substantially the same as in 1953, the cost of care in 1955 alone for 
all the 67,625 patients in public mental hospitals with these diagnoses totals 
$75,672,375. 

3. Since the average length of stay in a State mental hospital for patients 
with mental diseases of the senium is 4.1 years (6), the 67,625 resident pa- 
tients in public mental hospitals with these disorders will cost over the average 
length of their stay in a mental hospital about $310 million. 


VIII. How much is being spent for research in the field of cerebral vascula 
diseases? 

1. No information is available at present as to the exact amount of funds 
being spent specifically for research in the cerebral vascular diseases, but an 
estimated $2,351,248 is currently being spent from major sources for research 
in arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and cerebral vascular accidents. (8) 

2. Government funds (mostly U. S. Public Health Service) in fiscal 1956 for 
research in arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and cerebral vascular accidents total 
an estimated $1,787,970. Of this amount, only approximately $95,637 was spe 
cifically for research in cerebral vascular accidents. (8) 


(a) The National Heart Institute of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 

ice during fiscal 1956 supported research in this area to- 

RE OE BEE | Ra ee et Ft a ee $1, 471, 178 
(b) The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 

of the U. 8S. Public Health Service in fiscal 1956 allocated 

for research in cerebral vascular disorders approximately 


EF sckecaag A eahiieac tiene Ay Ss earnsad canon abate pats oan tae ee ne, eda es 262, 305 

(c) Other agencies of the Federal Government spent during fiscal 
1956 for research in these related areas an estimated (8) __ 54, 487 
Total estimated Government funds_____________________ 1, 787, 970 


3. Non-Government funds for fiscal 1956 for research in arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension, and cerebral vascular accidents total an estimated $563,278. Of 
this amount only about $15,150 is estimated to have been spent specifically for 
research in cerebral vascular accidents. (8) 


(a) For projects which could be described as belonging more or less 
in the area of arteriosclerosis, hypertension, and other fields 
related to cerebro-vascular disease, the National Office of 
the American Heart Association allocated (9)_______________ $508, 157 
(a) the amount allocated by affiliated heart associations 
for this purpose is not available. 


(b) Other non-Government sources spent in fiscal 1956 about (S8)____ 60, 121 


Total, estimated non-Government funds_______-_-__-_-___ _-__ 563, 2 
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1X. How does this compare with what Americans are spending in other ways? 


1. In contrast to the total of only about $2,351,248 currently being spent from 
major sources for research in the major causes of death and disability, arterio- 
sclerosis and hypertension : 

(a) It is estimated that a total of about $121 million will be spent by the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1957 for 
plant and animal disease and related research. (10) 

(b) In fiseal 1957 an estimated $21,200,000 will be spent by the Agricultural 
Research Service of the Department of Agriculture for plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control (for control and eradication of tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
seabies, and cattle ticks; hog cholera control and related diseases of swine, 
sheep, cattle, and horses). (10) 

2. While it is costing over $75 million per year to care for the 67,625 patients 
who were in public mental hospitals alone in 1955 with mental diseases of the 
senium, we are spending only about $2,351,248 for research in arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension, and cerebral vascular accidents. The problem of cerebral vascular 
disease is closely related to the problems of high blood pressure (hypertension), 
of hardening of the arteries (arteriosclerosis) and of coronary artery disease. 
Any advance toward solving one of these problems is an advance toward solving 
the others. 

(a) It is hoped that the new drugs against high blood pressure (among them 
the Rauwolfia derivatives) will make a contribution toward reducing the num- 
ber of cerebral vascular accidents, but a basic solution to the problem of arterio- 
sclerosis must be found as well as even better drugs for high blood pressure and 
many leads are at hand. 

(a) Recent statistics published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
based on their industrial policyholders, indicate impressive declines. The 
death rate among these policyholders from hypertension with heart disease 
has declined 20 percent between the first 8 months of 1952 and the first 8 
months of 1956. (17) 

(b) Between 1952 and 1955, the national death rate from hypertension 
with heart disease has declined 18 percent; the death rate from hyperten- 
sion without mention of heart disease has declined 14 percent. (1) 


X. How much do the people of the United States spend on commercial products 
for self-improvement in contrast with the $2,351,248 currently being spent 
for research in arteriosclerosis and hypertension in order to prevent dis- 
ability and stay alive? 

1. The people of the United States spent in 1955 approximately: (11) 
(a) $99,840,000 for face creams; 
(b) $27,120,000 for men’s packaged toiletry sets ; and 
(c) $24,860,000 for face powder. 
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Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

(3) Statement, Neurological and Sensory Disorders, prepared for the hearings 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, October 7, 1953, 
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(7) Unpublished data from schedules submitted for the census of mental pa- 
tients. Data are provisional and may be subject to change. Prepared by 
Hospital Reports and Records Unit, Current Reports Section, Biometrics Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, November 1956. 

(8) Letter dated November 2, 1956, from Dr. Stella Leche Deignan, director, 
Bio-Sciences Information Exchange, Washington, D. C. Supporting agencies 
contributing information to the exchange include the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Departments of the Air Force, Army, and Navy, the Public Health 
Service, the Veterans’ Administration, and the National Science Foundation. 

(9) American Heart Association, Inc., New York, Ira Sherman, information 
director, in letter dated January: 10, 1957: “The national office of the American 
Heart Association allocated $1,851,416.61 for research in 1955-56, of which 
$503,157.09 could be described as belonging more or less in the area of arterio- 
selerosis, hypertension, and other fields related to cerebrovascular disease. Of 
this $503,157, $174,500 was for fellowships and $328,657 for grants-in-uid. <A 
great deal of the research supported by the American Heart Association was of a 
basic nature not clearly identifiable as belonging in the cerebral vasular field, 
but some of which might provide long-range benefits in that aren. In uddition 
to the awards of the national office, affiliated heart associations allocated ap- 
proximately $2,901,505.44 for cardiovascular research in 1955-56, but informa- 
tion was not available concerning which of these fell into the cerebrovascular or 
related classifications.” 

(10) Budget of the United States, Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

(11) From a survey compiled and published annually by Drug Topics, Topics 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y., August 1956. 

(12) If these 39,600 people in the working age group 25-64 years of age had 
been able to work and earn the average money income before taxes of $4,650 
(1956 Survey of Consumer Finances. the Financial Position and Commitments 
of Consumers, reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin for June 1956) for 
just 1 year, their total earnings in that 1 year would have amounted to approxi 
mately $184 million. If each claimed on the average 2 dependents, they would 
each pay $612 in Federal income taxes on this average income of $4.650, totaling 
in all about $24,235,200. 

(13) Data from the National Association for Mental Health: Facts and fig- 
ures About Mental Illness and Other Personality Disturbances, April 1952. 

(14) ©. R. Strom, Chief, Heart Information Center, National Heart Institute. 
Washington, D. C., in letter dated October 29, 1956. The National Heart Insti 
tute during fiscal 1956 supported research in this area totaling an estimated 
$1,471,178. However, since projects are classified on the basis of major interest. 
this would not be an all-inclusive figure for research in the field. Additional 
projects bearing on arteriosclerosis may be classified under such categories as 
coronary heart disease, metabolism, physiology. and others. 

(15) Data supplied by Office of the Assistant to the Director, National Insti 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. National Institutes of Henlth, 

Sethesda, Md., November 1, 1956. 

(16) Lealon E. Martin, Assistant Chief, Office of Medical Research Informa 
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(17) Statistical Bulletins, September 1954, September 1956, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York. 
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WHAT ARE THE Facts Anpout CANCER? WHat ARE WE Doing Anout CANCER? 
I. How many people die of cancer in the United States? 
1. The No. 2 killer of our people is cancer. (1) 


2. Two hundred forty-two thousand four hundred thirty Americans died of 
eancer in 1955 (1), or about 1 out of every 6 deaths. 

(a) This means that cancer killed 16 percent of the 1.527.000 who died in 
1955. (1) 

(6) Cancer killed over 15 times as many people in the United States in 1955 as 
did tuberculosis (1) 
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3. It is estimated that 26 million people now alive in this country will die of 
eancer unless new treatments, cures, or preventive measures are found. (2) 

4. Almost 24% times as many people died of cancer during World War II as 
were killed in action in the Armed Forces. (4) 

» Cancer killed in 1955 alone over 10 times the number of Americans killed 
in action during 3 years of war in Korea. (5) 

6. Cancer kills 1 man, woman, or child every 2 minutes in the United States. 
(32) 

IT. What was the military manpower loss during World War II from cancer? 

1. Of approximately 5 million men between the ages 18 to 37 rejected for 
medical reasons during the last war, 32,200 were rejected for cancer and other 
neoplasms. (6) 

(a) This would have been sufficient to man at least two Army Infantry divi- 
sions of World War II strength (14,477 men to each division). (7) 

2. It is estimated that, out of 556,238 registrants for military service examined 
between July 1950 and September 1953 who were rejected for medical reasons, 
13,906, or 2.5 percent, were rejected because of cancer and other neoplasms. (8) 
IIT. What is the civilian economic loss from cancer, and what does it mean to 

our national economy? 


1. About 113,000 man-years are lost each year in industry due to cancer dis- 
abilities. (10) 

2. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $525,450,000 lost in 1955 alone in 
earnings by those disabled by cancer, and about $69,156,000 lost in Federal in- 
come tax revenue on these earnings in the same year. (10) (11) 

IV. How many people are suffering from cancer in the United States? 

1. More than 700,000 people are estimated presently under treatment for 
cancer. (2) (20) 

(a) There will be about 450,000 new cancer cases (diagnosed for the first time) 
in 1957. (20) 

2. About 1 out of every 4 people now alive in the United States will have 
cancer at some time in his life unless new preventive measures are found. (2) 
This means that if cancer illness rates are not cut: 

(a) Approximately 40 million people now alive in the United States will have 
some form of cancer during their lifetime. (2) 

(>) An estimated 26 million Americans now alive will die from cancer. (2) 

3. On the average, cancer strikes about 2 out of every 3 American families. 
(16) 

4. According to a recently completed survey, in the middle-age group, 45 to 64 
years, cancer was the third leading cause of annual hospital admissions and 
sixth in importance as a cause of annual days in the hospital. In the over-65 
age group, cancer was the second leading cause of annual hospital admissions 
and third in importance as a cause of annual days in a hospital. (32) 

V. Tow many veterans will be victims of cancer? 


1. On the basis that 1 out of 4 Americans now living will have cancer unless 
new preventive measures are found (2), and that there are a total of 22,460,000 
living veterans of all wars in the United States, 5,600,000 veterans will at some 
time be hospitalized or will be entitled to hospitalization for cancer. (14) 

2. If 80 percent of the veterans developing cancer receive full hospitalization 
for cancer from the Veterans’ Administration, they will cost the taxpayers 
about $514 billion. If only 50 percent receive full hospitalization, they will cost 
the taxpayers about $31, billion. (14) 


VI. How much does cancer cost the Veterans’ Administration? 

1. It is estimated that the total cost of cancer to the Veterans’ Administration 
in the fiscal year 1956 was $42,287,232. (9) (18) 

(a) Hospital treatment accounts for about $30 million of this total. (9) 

(b) As of September 30, 1956, 12,855 veterans were receiving compensation 
or pension payments where the only or major disability was diagnosed as a 
malignaney. The annual value of these awards was $12.287.232. (13) 


VIT. What are today’s chances of recovery from cancer? 

1. Based on statistics presented to the Third National Cancer Conference. 
following is a tabulation showing the percentages of cancer patients now heing 
saved contrasted with the percentages that could be saved if diagnosed early 
and properly treated, according to the site of the cancer: (20) 
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} Percent saved 
Percent now | when diag- 





Cancer site being saved | nosed early 
and properly 
treated 

Ueerans........- Semkien acnesaasdaid cual oo aru uci teen eng eee ace ae 55 70 
ee pagawas abe : Are OS 46 81 
Rectal_____ es tibial as eee ita ie coke ae ee eee 25 77 
CO Sa : FS tees eects ane Artis . doe | 36 65 
BE det eet awae feted «antieth adeeb aagehinpnb in ence A T 90 95 
Lung...-- Sante tedasiaedecckeei eohaseeueate 4 34 


2. Following the development of the use of estrogen in the treatment of 
patients with cancer of the prostrate, there has been noted a 20-percent 5-year 
survival rate with no evidences of the disease, where before there were practi- 
eally no 5-year survivals. 

VIII. What is being done to help cancer sufferers in the United States? 

1. As of 1954, there were 16 cancer hospitals located within the United States 
(excluding 1 in Puerto Rico), 9 of which are tax supported. (15) 

(a) Six of these cancer hospitals are in New York State; 3, in Pennsylvania ; 
2, in Missouri; 1 each in Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Texas. 

2. In addition, there are 3 hospitals having special units of varying sizes 
for cancer patients (2 in Massachusetts, lin California). (15) 

3. There are also six related institutions which although designated as homes 
rather than hospitals serve the same purpose for the class of patients they 
admit (advanced cancer patients who are unable to pay for their own care). 
(15) 

(a) These institutions range in size from 60 to over 100 beds and are operated 
by an order of Catholic nuns. They are located in Atlanta, Ga., Fall River, Mass., 
St. Paul, Minn., New York City, Hawthorne, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa. (See 
list in reference 15.) 

4. We have only 920 cancer clinics in the United States, of which nearly 260 
are cancer diagnostic (only) clinics. (15) 

(a) There is need of 1 cancer diagnostic and treatment clinic for every 100,000 
population, 1 within a radius of 30 to 50 miles from each patient. (17) 

(b) On this basis, there is need of 1,640 cancer diagnostic and treatment 
clinics in the United States; or a deficiency of 720 such clinics. (3) 

5. We have many surgeons and radiologists distributed throughout the country 
interested in and qualified to provide cancer treatments. 


TX. How much money is available for research to find new treatments and cures 
for cancer from the Federal Government and leading voluntary agencics? 


1. From the major sources about $45,416,148, divided as follows (appendix 1) : 


(a) Government funds total about $35,072,000: 
(a) The National Cancer Institute, USPHS, for fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1956 (18) : 
ritramural research... Pe 
SRG TN “TORUOC I ie crcec ene taee Oe 


mesenren Téenowsnine. 2-2... ccubiniiusctonan’ “ate Oe Oa 


31, 810, 000 
(b) The Atomic Energy Commission’s estimate for fiscal 
year 1957, of which $160,000 is for its off-site research 

program in cancer___--~ a age msosepud >. aay OOO 
In addition, the Commission expects to provide radioactive 
isotopes to private cancer research workers to the same 
extent as last year, they paying 20 percent of the cost while 
the Commission absorbs 80 percent, which will represent 

Ss Fr I CTD neni aie emai athens 250, 000 


(c) For fiscal 1957, the Veterans’ Administration has re- 
ceived appropriations of $10 million for an expanded 
medical research program, though how much of this total 
will be allocated for cancer research is not known. (381) 
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(0) Non-Government funds listed total an estimated $10,344,148 : 

(a) The American Cancer Society allocated in 1956 for 

Cancer TOSORECH, QUOUE (AIP) cect ce ctemenwewenns $8, 000, 000 
(0) The Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, for the period 

July 1955 through July 1956 allocated, including $32,- 

900 in foreign grants (21)...........<... sia ncbkiinitnind + ag eas ee 
(c) Contributions by various private foundations in 1955 

to the Sloan-Kettering Institute at the Memorial 

Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases for cancer 

veseereh (23) 20.5.043i45%.. 3st oS. 2 a 1, 191, 333 
(@) Numerous other private foundations and _ funds 

throughout the United States also support research 

in cancer, though the exact total is not known. 


NN iti elie re eee — 4 Side. ab seaniics wai AO ORE; 248 

2. This means that we are spending about $187 per cancer death annually, 
or $65 per known case; but only $1.75 per American now alive who will die from 
cancer unless new treatments, cures, or preventive measures are found. 

(a) In contrast, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis allocated 
$2,701,781 for research in 1955 (23), or about $2,905 per polio death. 

38. In contrast to the $45,416,148 available from the major public and private 
sources for cancer research : 

(a) It is estimated that the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1957 will 
spend about $121 million through its Agricultural Research Service. (24) 

(b) The people of the United States spent in 1955 approximately: (25) $111,- 
090,000 for ballpoint pens; $64,770,000 for lipsticks ; $24,660,000 for nail polish 
and enamel. 


X. Do the people of the United States want more done about cancer research? 


1. Yes. In a nationwide poll, taken in April 1954, 79 percent of the people 
questioned said they believed that $100 million should be spent by the Govern- 
ment for cancer research. (26) 


XI. How much money has the American Cancer Society raised for lay and pro 
fessional education as well as service to cancer patients, excluding research? 

1. Out of the total $24,427,102 raised in its 1955 campaign, the American 
Cancer Society and all its State and local divisions allocated $13,586,579 for 
this purpose in 1955, over and above the amount raised for research. (16) This 
does not include fund-raising or administration costs. 

(a) This is in contrast to $832,862 total raised nationally by the society in 
1944, and $372,057.17 in 1948 when the society allocated no funds for research 
whatever. (27) 

XIT. How much is the Government spending for establishment of cancer clinics 
and services? 

1. The National Cancer Institute, United States Public Health Service, has 
about $2,250,000 for the year ending June 30, 1957, for grants-in-aid to States 
for establishment of clinics and services to cancer patients, and $4,675,000 for 
training grants to medical schools. (18) 

2. In contrast to the $2,250,000 for the establishment of clinics and services 
by the National Cancer Institute, Congress in fiscal 1957 made available to the 
United States Public Health Service alone for grants-in-aid to States to 
establish clinics and services: $1,700,000 for control of venereal diseases, and 
$4,500,000 for tuberculosis control. (28) 

(a) Only 3,750 deaths were attributed to the major venereal disease (sy- 
philis) in 1955, and 15,580 deaths to tuberculosis; but cancer killed 242,430 people 
in the same year- (1) 


XIII. How do deaths from cancer compare with deaths from other diseases? 

1. The No. 2 killer of the United States is cancer. 
renal diseases cause more deaths. (29) 

(a) Over 15 times as many people died of cancer as of tuberculosis in 
1955. (29) 

(b) Over 260 times as many people died of cancer in 1955 as died of polio 
in the same year. (29) 


Only cardiovascular- 
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(¢) In 1954 66 percent more people died from lung cancer alone than from 
all forms of tuberculosis. In 1954 cancer of the lung killed approximately 24,- 
000 Americans; tuberculosis killed approximately 16,000. (29) 

(d@) Lung cancer, the chief cause of cancer death in men, killed approximately 
24,500 men and 4.500 women in 1956, a total of 29,000. (20) 

XIV. Is cancer primarily a disease of old age? 

1. No. Of 242,430 deaths in 1955 from cancer and other malignant tumors: 
(1) (@) 115,720 or 48 percent, were under 65 years old. (0) 25,360 or about 
10 percent were under 45 years old. (c¢) 6,630 or about 2.7 percent were under 
25 years old. 

2. In the United States, cancer today kills more children from 1 to 15 vears 
of age than any other disease. (1) 

(a) In 1955, 4,660 children under 15 years of age died from cancer; about 
half died from leukemia. (1) 

XV. What are the leads in the field of cancer research? (12) 

1. Today cancer is being attacked by research from within nearly every 
branch of science. The cancer studies are diverse; many are complex, even 
abstruse. But the following highlights will indicate their scope, and some of 
the practical achievements: (12) (20) 

(a) Basic research is seeking to understand the functions of the living cell. 
Current fundamental studies in the biology and chemistry of growth promise 
to have far-reaching practical value. 

(b) Regulation of hormone balance in the human body by surgical inter- 
vention and/or supplementary addition of hormones have had a profound eflect 
in retarding several types of malignant growth. (12) (20) 

(c) Drugs such as nitrogen mustard, the effects of which are similar to those 
of radiation, are being extended in usefulness. (12) 

(d) Antimetabolites (chemical impersonators that block growth of cells) are 
of temporary value in leukemia and other types of cancer. (12) (20) 

(e) Improvements in surgical procedures, better understanding of the chemi- 
eal balance of the body. new techniques of replacing lost blood and for overcom- 
ing shock, and new drugs for controlling and preventing infection, have made 
possible more extensive and more effective cancer operations. (12) (20) 

(f) Radiation treatment of cancer is being improved through engineering de- 
velopment of more powerful radiation sources, better methods of application, 
and medical reduction of side effects. Supervoltage X-rays in ranges up to 24 
million volts are being evaluated in treatment. The betatron, linear accelerator, 
eyclotron, and synchrotron are some of the new high energy machines with 
which scientists are experimenting. (12) (20) 

(9g) Radioactive isotopes, postwar offspring of the atomic furnaces, aid in 
the treatment of certain cancers, in locating others for treatment, and as tracers 
of physiological activity in research. Among the more valuable are cobalt 60, 
gold 198, carbon 14, phosphorus 82, and iodine 131. (12) (20) 

(h) Intensive screening programs are being conducted to find drugs that may 
be effective against cancer. Many thousands of chemicals have been tested. 
Many have shown promise and have been studied exhaustively. Certain chemi- 
eals have been found that, without seriously injuring normal tissues, will de- 
stroy cancer entirely in experimental animals. (12) (20) 

(i) Cytology, using the Papanicolaou smear technique, is being extended to 
other body sites, in addition to the cervix and lungs, as an aid to earlier diag- 
nosis. An electronic scanner, designed to screen smears at much greater speed 
than is now possible, is being developed for use in mass screening progranis. 
(12) (20) 

(j) Viruses—submicroscopic particles—are being studied as possible causes 
and as possible aids in treating cancer. (12) (20) 

(A) Normal cells and cancer cells in the human body may have subtly varied 
likings for what to them is food. The cancer cells may thrive on some sub- 
stances that are spurned by normal cells, and vice versa. This fundamental 
fact is a basis for hope in the fight to control and eventually conquer cancer. 
Medical research, aware of the kinds of “food” to which cancer cells are partial, 
substitutes similar substances which lack nutritional content. Without such 
essential nutrition, some cancer cells wither and fade out of the picture. Cancer 
cells also are destroyed by lethal doses of radioactive compounds, some of which 
selectively collect in those cells, staying out of normal cells. (12) (20) 
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(1) Epidemiological studies of large number of people are now being pressed 
into the search for environmental influences which may be responsible for can- 
cer. Differences may lie in habits related to diet, sex, religion, hygiene, smok- 
ing, or even may be due to climate, geographical location, or racial inheritance. 
(12) (20) 

YV/. What new methods of detection are being tried? 


1. Notable among mass cancer detection projects is one in Memphis, Tenn., 
condueted under the auspices of the National Cancer Institute of the United 
States Public Health Service. (20) 

2. Uterine cancer cell examination was applied for the first time to more than 
100,000 Memphis women, of whom 800 were found to have cancer. Half of these 
cancers were in an extremely early stage, with nearly all of them completely 
unsuspected. (20) 

3. Another important pilot project to ascertain the best techniques of mass 
screening for uterine cancer and to make such programs self-supporting by the 
commnnity has been launched in Charlotte, N. C., supported by the National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer Society. At least 50,000 Charlotte 
women will be given uterine cancer cell examinations annually for 4 or more 
years. (20) 

YVIT. What are the needs in the fight against cancer? 

1. More funds for research, research fellowships, and clinical fellowships, as 
well as training and education in cancer are needed for the American Cancer 
Society and other leading voluntary agencies interested in this disease, and 
for the National Cancer Institute of the United States Public Health Service. 

2. More funds for the construction of cancer research facilities are needed. 

(7) The National Cancer Institute of the United States Public Health Service 
has requests on hand for $26,315,675 from 77 institutions thronughont the country 
to inerense their laboratory facilities for research in cancer. (30) 

(b) During the 1956 session of Congress, legislation was passed to provide $30 
million a year for 3 years in grants on a matching basis for the construction of 
research laboratory facilities to institutions throughout the country. How 
much will be spent during the coming year toward meeting these urgent requests 
on hand at the National Cancer Institute is not as yet determined. 

3. New treatments and cures must be found to aid the more than 700,000 peo- 
ple presently under treatment for cancer and the estimated 26 million people 
now alive who will die of cancer unless these new treatments, cures, or pre- 
ventive measures are found. 
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APPENDIX I 
Funds available for cancer research 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


1. National Cancer Institute, U. S. Public Health Service for fiscal 
vear 1956-57 (18) : 


(a) Fsteramparal POG oon iis eccccensccucuncndee $7, 963, 000 
(@) Research projects (grants-in-aid) .......__.._______-__ 22, 847, 000 
(oO) ‘eee . TOMO oe ee eee 1, 000, 000 
"FORA «nec ito a oe ee oe eee 31, 810, 000 
2. Atomic Energy Commission, Division of Biology and Medicine, 
fisen? year TG6T CIP} ike ee eee 3, 262, 000 
Total Government fun@li...iu<2.ci6e oi Sa ess wl 35, 072, 000 
MAJOR NATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENT FUNDS FOR CANCER 
RESEARCH 
1. American Cancer Society, 1956 estimated (20)_-----.---__----_- 8, 000, 000 
2. Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, 12 months, July 1955—July 1956, 
including $32,900 in foreign grants (21) ~---------__-__------~- 1, 152, 815 
8. 1955 private foundation contributions to cancer research at the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, Memorial Center for Cancer and Al- 
lied - Diseases’ (22) {22026 wil ke Shcaiss cs att ctietele ath ahae 1, 191, 333 
Potal, non-Gevernment: fande. o.oo ce 10, 344, 148 


Total, all fands (apgroxiNel) ....26266- ccc necex 45, 416, 148 
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. 5 ; bcc 
Compounds of temporary value presently used in the treatment of different types of 
human cancer } 


Compounds Type of cancer 
Adrenal steroids and ACTH Acute leukemia. 
ACTH 
Cortisone ‘ 
Froatonietioous | Acute leukemia, chronic lymphatic leukemia, lyraphosar 
Prednisone (meticorten { coma, breast cancer 
Antimetabolites: 
6-Mercaptopurine (purinethol) | 


6-Thiogaunine___ 

§-C hloropurine 

Amethopterin 

Aminopterin 

A zaserine Acute leukemia, in combination with 6-mercaptopurine 

DON... Possibly in lung and breast cancer; hyperealcemia due to 
cancer 


f Acute leukemia, chronic myelogenous leukemia 


}Acute leukemia, chorioepitheliomas in women. 


Alkylating agents: 


HN-2 (nitrogen mustard Lung cancer, Hodgkin's disease, ovarian cancer, miscella- 
neous tumors, lymphosarcoma. 
TEM Lung cancer, Hodgkin’s disease, chronic myelogenous leu 


kemia, ovarian cancer, chronic lymphatic leukemia, mis- 
cellaneous tumors, polycythemia vera. 

THIO-TEPA Hodgkin's disease, chronic myelogenous leukemia, ovarian 
cancer, polycythemia vera, chronic lvmphatie leukemia, 
miscellaneous tumors, lymphosarcoma. 


CB 1348 Hodgkin's disease, chronic lymphatic leukemia 
Myleran Chronic myelogenous leukemia 
Radioactive isotopes | 
p32_. | Chronic myelogenous leukemia, multiple myeloma, chronic 
lymphatic leukemia, polyeythemia vera 
I-131 Multiple myeloma, thyroid cancer 
Sex hormones: 
Estrogens Prostate cancer, breast cancer 
Androgens Breast cancer. 


Miscellaneous drugs 


Urethane 


Chronic myelogenous leukemia, multiple myeloma 


Demecolein | Chronic myelogenous leukemia 
Thiouracil Thyroid cancer. 
Actinomycins C and D Wilm’s tumor (kidney 


1 25 compounds, 15 types of cancer. 


Wuat ARE THE Facts Aspout MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


I. How many people in the United States are suffering from some ferm of 
mental illness? 

1. An estimated 16 million people in the United States are suffering from 
some form of mental illness. (1) 

(a) This means that 1 in every 10 persons is now suffering from some form 
of mental illness. 

2. Mental illness or other personality disturbances are usually significant fac- 
tors in criminal behavior, delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, narcotics addiction, 
and very often in cases of divorce. (11) 

(a) About 1,750,000 serious crimes are committed a year. (11) 

(b) About 50,000 people are addicted to narcotics. (11) 

(c) There are estimated to be 3,800,000 problem drinkers in the United States, 
950,000 of whom are people with severe chronic alcoholism. (11) 

(d@) 16,200 people committed suicide in 1955. (9) 

(a) In a study of student deaths at Yale University from 1920 through 
1955, suicide was the second leading cause of death (accidents were the 
first cause of death). (13) 

(e) For every 4 marriages a year, there is 1 divorce. (11) 

(f) About 265,000 children between the ages of 7 and 17 are brought to 
juvenile courts each year—1.2 percent of approximately 22 million children in 
that age group. (11) 


IT. How many children are receiving treatment for mental disorders? 

1. Mental illness takes a large toll amongst children and teen-agers. (3) 

2. An estimated 10 percent of public school children in the United States are 
emotionally disturbed and need mental guidance, according to a recently com- 
pleted study of the Columbia University Department of Psychiatry. However. 
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the report states that the majority of schools lack the trained personnel or 
facilities to aid these disturbed children. (4) 

3. At least 200,000 children with less serious disorders receive treatment each 
year at mental health clinics throughout the country. (3) 


HT, How many adults and children are mentally retarded? 


1. Approximately 4,800,000 children and adults are mentally retarded—about 
3 percent of our entire population. (7) 

2. Three children out of every 100 born are destined to be mentally re- 
tarded. (7) 


IV. How many people need hospitalization for mental illness? 

1. Slightly more than 1 out of every 2 hospital beds in the United States is 
occupied by a mental patient. (10) 

2. 740,295 or 54 percent of the 1,363,024 patients comprising the average daily 
hospital census in 1955 were patients in psychiatric hospitals. (10) 

3. 74 percent of all State mental hospitals are overcrowded. (12) 

#. 443.339 new and returned patients were admitted to mental hospitals and 
psychiatric units of general hospitals in 1954. (53) 

5. Each year about 290,000 new patients are admitted to mental hospitals and 
psychiatric units of general hospitals. (53) 

6. There are more people in hospitals for mental illness than for polio, cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and all other diseases combined. (3) 

7. During the past year, some 2% million men, women, and children were 
treated for some form of mental disorder in mental hospitals, psychiatric 
clinics, or by private psychiatrists but facilities and trained personnel are in- 
adequate to meet demands. (3) 


V. How many people are in all types of public mental hospitals? 

1. 97.8 percent of all mental patients are in publie hospitals (State, county, 
city, Veterans’ Administration hospitals). (10) Only about 2.2 percent of 
mental patients are cared for in private hospitals. (10) 


VI. What is the extent of minor mental illness? 


1. About 50 percent of general practitioners’ patients suffer from some form 
of mental illness. (12) 

2. About 30 percent of hospitalized general medical and surgical cases are 
more or less neurotic. (14) 

3. Of all the patients who go to general hospitals for treatment for physical 
ailments annually, it is estimated that 6 million are suffering from serious 
mental and emotional illnesses which are partly responsible for their physical 
complaints. (3) 


VIT. What does American industry lose because of mental illness? 


1. According to a survey completed in 1954 by the Menninger Foundation, emo- 
tional ills in industry cost this Nation billions of dollars in productivity each 
yeur. (4) 

(a) Absenteeism costs more than $9 billion a year. (4) 

(b) Accidents, SO to 90 percent due to psychological causes, cost an untold 
sum. (4) 

(c) Alcoholism represents a loss to industry in excess of a billion dollars. (4) 

One out of every 50 workers is a problem drinker and 89 percent of these are 
in the 35 to 55 vear range. (4) 

VIII. Which mental illnesses affect the greatest number of people? 

1. About 24 percent of first admissions to public mental hospitals in 1953 were 
patients with schizophrenia. (44) 

(a) Because of the relative youth of schizophrenic patients on admission to 
hospitals and their relatively low death rate, those schizophrenic patients who 
are not discharged tend to accumulate from year to year and to make up a great 
part of mental hospital populations. 

In New York State mental hospitals, they make up about 57 percent of the 
patient population. (27) 

2. About 27 percent of all new admissions to public mental hospitals are 
patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances, and senile 
brain disease. (44) 
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(a) Patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis, because of 
their high death rate, make up about 13 percent of the resident population of 
these mental hospitals. (44) 

3. Other causes of first admissions to State mental hospitals include: (44) 

Personality disorders, about 11.6 percent of all new admissions, 

Psychoneurotic reactions, about 4.7 percent of all new admissions. 

Involutional psychotic reactions, about 4.4 percent of all new admissions. 

Manic depressive reactions, about 3.4 percent of all new admissions. 

Acute brain syndromes, about 3.4 percent of all new admissions. 

Alcoholic intoxication, about 3.3 percent of all new admissions. 

Mental deficiency, about 2.8 percent of all new admissions. 

4. The remaining 15.4 percent include a variety of other disorders no one of 
which alone has a very high incidence. (44) 


Percentage of 1st admissions to public mental hospitals by cause, 1953 


Percent 
Schizophrenia______--_-- Bites DS wool fare Bate oe Tae isk dene 24 
Cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory disturbances, and senile brain 
Geeme wash Lil cc sors ih wint locas sis Se ete aes 7 
Personatity disorders... ccd saneeencbaeeee nh ees es eG 
Pepeenemnotn  TemenINnG oe a ee ee 4.7 
Invoerntional naychotic redctione: -.2< 2.i6 ccs tn es ee ck 4.4 
Binbir (meptetaiva' wometions {4 i he ee ee ek 3.4 
SORE NN) ee, 8 eee. ee 3.4 
FS Fn ss oh 8 a Le eee a ka 3.3 
Miemtal GEnCOnCy . QQ. g a5 a ict cee sed side nae ee ee 2.8 
CTO ii ig inion ed wen oe nh dees aaa aa 15.4 


IX. In what age groups do various types of mental disorders take their greatest 
toll? 
1. Very few cases of psychosis occur before the age of 15. (11) 
a. Of all new admissions a year to State mental hospitals: (11) 
(a) Less than 1 percent are under 15 years of age. 
(b) About 16 percent are between 15 and 29. 
(c) About 45 percent are between 30 and 59. 
(d) About 38 percent are 60 and older. 
2. In the age range 15 to 44 years, schizophrenia and manic-depressive psy- 
choses predominate. (2) 
3. During the next decade of life (40 to 50), the involutional psychoses and 
alcoholic psychoses attain considerable importance. (2) 
4. In the sixties, psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychoses 


assume prominence, and these mental diseases of the senium continue to rise 
until the end of the life span. (2) 


X. What is the need for psychiatric care in the United States? 


1. One out of every ten persons will spend some part of his life in a mental 
hospital. (52) 

(a) This means that about 16 million people now living in the United States 
will be hospitalized for mental illness at one time or another, unless new treat- 
ments and cure are found. 


XI. What is the cost of care and maintenance of the mentally ill in public mental 
hospitals? 


1. Total maintenance expenditures of public mental hospitals in fiscal 1956 
were $662,146,372. (42) 


XII. What is the cost of mental illness to the Veterans’ Administration? 


Mental illness is presently costing the Veterans’ Administration about $522 
million annually : 

1. The cost of care and maintenance of 60,293 neuropsychiatric patients in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 1956 was $238 million. (25) 

(a) Of these 60,293 neuropsychiatric patients, which represent the 1956 aver- 
age daily neuropsychiatric patient load: 52,172 were classified as psychotic; 
3,992 were patients with other psychiatric conditions; 4,129 were neurological 
patients. (25) 

2. As of June 30, 1956, 379,465 veterans were receiving compensation or pen- 
sion payments where the only or major disability was classified as mental illness 


or psychoneurotic disorder. The annual value of these awards was $284,240,844. 
(46) 
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3. The estimated cost of construction of new Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals for psychiatric and neurologic patients between 1947 and 1955 was $121,- 
184,229. (16) 


XIIET. What is the cost of new construction and remodeling of State mental 
hospitals? 
1. Total amounts appropriated for new construction, additions and renova- 


tions to mental hospital facilities as reported by State authorities, as of Novem- 
ber 1955 totaled $750,000,000. (15) 


XIV. How much is being spent by public institutions for care of mental defec- 
tives and epileptics? 
1. During 1953, expenditures of public institutions caring for mental defectives 
and epileptics totaled $157,908,029. (36) 
(a) There were 121,855 mental defectives and epileptics in the average daily 
resident-patient population in these public institutions, in 1953. Of this total, 
106,783, or 87 percent were mental defectives and 15,072 were epileptics. (36) 


XV. What is the estimated cost of public assistance to mentally ill and defective 
persons? 

1. According to the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, a 1951 study of aid to the permanent and totally disabled dis- 
closed that 11 percent of the cases were mentally ill and defective persons. (2) 
Assuming the estimated 1956 caseload of 248,000 is similar in composition, 27,280 
persons with mental illness or defect receive public assistance from the Federal 
Government amounting to $18,303,360 per year. (47) 


XVI. What is the loss of earnings of those people admitted to mental hospitals? 


1. If the 443,339 people who were admitted to mental hospitals in 1954 alone 
earned the 1955 average money income of approximately $4,650 (8), their total 
earned income in 1 year alone would have amounted to a little more than $2 
billion. ($2,061,526,350) 


XV/I. What was the loss in additional income-tagr revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment due to mental illness? 


1. If these 443,339 people had been employed, the Governmert would have 
gained over $271 million in additional Federal income taxes in 1 year alone. (8) 


XVIII. In summary, what is the overall direct cost of mental illness in the 
United States today? 


1. It is estimated that mental illness costs annually approximately $4,172,- 
124,955. This includes: 


(a) Total maintenance expenditures of public mental hospitals 
Tow: Tce) :ROGG CAD iis cid sibilities edad icentadiebe edsseak $662, 146, 372 
(6) Estimated cost of care and maintenance of 60,293 neuro- 
psychiatric patients in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
petals (10060) | (20) W220 3256S eee ee 238, 000, 000 
(c) Veterans’ Administration compensation and pension pay- 
ments to veterans whose only or major disability was 
classified as a mental illness or psychoneurotie disorder 
fh TESS OCRIOD TOG) .ccciiamncstidtccnknet uoemaeaneesion 284, 240, 844 
Estimated cost of construction of new Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals for psychiatric and neurologic patients 
1947-55 totals $121,184,229 (16). 
(d@) Total amounts appropriated for new construction, additions 
and renovations to mental hospital facilities, as reported 
by State authorities, as of November 1955 (15) ___-____- 750, 000, 000 
(e) Expenditures of public institutions for mental defectives 
and epileptics (1953 latest year for which information is 


QVETIRDTO) COB ei ee kicked bteennncicechwbesnaee 157, 908, 029 
(f) Cost of public assistance to mentally ill and defective per- 

EE yf a ee! eee ee yt ee ee ee 18, 303, 360 
(g) 1955 loss in earnings of patients admitted to mental hos- 

wales: Bee BS CS isa co eccca eatas ke n cc lrceaiiansien 2, 061, 526, 350 


The loss to the Federal Government in Federal income-tax 
revenue on these lost earnings totaled $271 million in 
1955 (8). 

Rs cceiniinis 


91359—57——_109 


Sic igi it aaah ee aaa bab eat emacs 4, 172, 124, 955 
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XIX. What is the total cost of mental illness per patient in the United States? 

1. The average length of stay of a mental patient in a State mental hospital 
is 8 years. (18) 

The per capita cost in 1956 per resident patient in a public mental hospital 
was about $1,190 or an average of about $3,26 per day. (42) 

(a) Thus, the 740,295 patients comprising the average daily mental hospital 
census in 1955 will cost over the average length of their stay in a mental hos- 
pital (8 years) about $7,047 million, instead of being able to earn during the 
8 years over $27 billion in wages and paying over $453 million per year or a 
total of over $3-6 billion in Federal income taxes on these earnings if their 
illness could have been prevented or cured before the need for hospitalization 
(computation based on figures given in reference (8). 


XX. How many hospitals for mental disease are there in the United States? 

1. About 586 hospitals. The average daily hospital census of mental patients 
in 1955 was 740,295. (10) 

2. Mental hospitals have only about 56 percent of the number of beds needed 
to give patients good care. (3) 

3. Ninety-four percent of our mental hospitals do not merit the unconditional 
approval of the American Psychiatric Association. (17) 

(a) Of 124 hospitals inspected by a committee of the American Psychiatric 
Association, which provides States with an inspection service upon request: 

Only 8 merited approval, 31 merited conditional approval, and 85 did not 
reach even the minimum standards of safety and quality. (3) 

4. New space is needed for some 352,000 beds to relieve the overcrowding 
and to replace unacceptable accommodations. (3) 

5. As of June 30, 1956, 96 mental hospitals have been erected with Hill-Burton 
Act funds, at a total construction cost of $886,310,458. (45) 

(a) These 96 hospitals represent 3.1 percent of the total of all hospitals 
erected in this period with Hill-Burton Act funds. (45) 

6. As a group, the mental hospitals had 48 percent of the bed capacity, but 
only 1.7 percent of total hospital admissions for all types of illness in 1955 
in all registered hospitals. (10) 

7. Mental hospitals had 54 percent of the total average daily census in 1955 
reported in all registered hospitals. (10) 

8. The Veterans’ Administration reported in 1955 that 16,000 former service- 
men are awaiting admission to VA hospitals for treatment of mental disorders 
because of a shortage of facilities and specialists to treat such patients. (32) 


XXI. How many clinics for mental disease are there in the United States ? 


1. There are only about 1,200 clinics in the United States. (3) 

(a) About half of these give only part-time service. (3) 

2. More than half the clinics are located in the northeastern portion of the 
country which contains only one-fourth of the population. (3) 

3. There should be at least 1 clinic for every 50,000 in the population, or about 
3,300 full-time clinies. (3) 

(a) It is estimated we are lacking 81 percent of the full-time clinics that we 
need. (17) 

4. Almost all mental health clinics have waiting lists of from 3 months to 
ayear. (52) 


XXII. How much is the United States Public Health Service spending for estab- 
lishment of mental health clinics and services through the National Mental 
Health Institute? 


1. $4 million has been allotted for grants-in-aid to States for the fiscal year 
1957, beginning July 1, 1956. (20) 

(a) These funds are to be matched by State funds at the rate of 50 cents for 
each Federal dollar. (21) 
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XXIII. How much is being spent for research on mental health by the States and 
by the major Federal and national voluntary agencies interested in mental 
health? 

1. Approximately $27,265,577 is spent, divided approximately as follows: 

(@) Federal funds, $15,353,000: 

(a) National Institute of Mental Health, U. 8. 
Health Service, fiscal year 1957: 


Intramural research...........-.. $4, 896, 000 
Research projects (grants-in-aid)... 8, 572, 000 
Research fellowships_........._- ~~ 647, 000 


$14, 115, 000 (20) 

(vb) The Veterans’ Administration does not support re- 
search outside of its own hospitals except to a very 
limited extent. However, mental health research 
within the Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
stem has increased significantly in the past 2 years. 
Noteworthy among the VA’s newer efforts are stud- 
ies on the tranquilizing drugs which are being car- 
ried on in 30 hospitals, and a psychiatric therapy 
testing program geared to evaluating all therapies 
for the treatment of mental illness. (5) 

For fiscal year 1957, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion received increased appropriations to expand 
its medical research program, totaling $10 million. 
(19) For neuropsychiatric research during fiscal 


1957, the Veterans’ Administration spent___.._____ 1, 238, 000 (54) 
Teta? Fuaeral ‘Tuseeis.. 20 ee ee 15, 353, 000 
(6) Non-Federal funds, $11,912,577: 
(a) National Association for Mental Health, 1955_.....____ $126, 074 (22) 


(b) The Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry (New 

Haven, Conn.) during year July 1, 1955, to June 30, 

Ge a BS dation tee ct oe eee 421,133 (49) 
(c) From the $15 million Ford Foundation allocation ap- 

proved in March 1955 for developing a program of 

mental health research and training, grants totaling $6,- 

826,850 have been allocated as of June 1956 for research 

over the next 5 years (50). On a per annum average, 


this would mean the expenditure during the year of.. 1,365,370 (50) 
(d) Funds of 48 States, 1956 estimate___._._.___.____________ — 10,000,000 (48) 
Total’ he-Wederat' Tawa eceenneies 11, 912, 577 


2. On the basis of 740,295 (10) patients in psychiatric hospitals in 1955, this 
would indicate that the amount spent for research per individual hospital case, 
employing Federal, State, National, voluntary health agency, and other private 
funds, is only approximately $37.00. 

3. In contrast to the approximate total of $27,265,577 currently being spent for 
research against mental illness: 

(a) The Nation spent $10,129 million—over 400 times as much—for alcoholic 
beverages alone in 1955 (24), an average of $61.76 annually for each man, 
woman, and child. We are spending about 16 cents annually per each man, 
woman, and child in the United State for research against mental illness. 

(b) Mental illness is costing the Nation over $4 billion annually. Yet our 
annual research investment to combat this toll is less than 1 percent of this 
cost. 

(c) The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), through its affiliates (chiefly the 
Esso Research & Engineering Co.) spent $35,300,000 for expanded research in 
1955 (43) 
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XXIV. Has medical research paid off for any mental illness? 

Yes. 

1. The tranquilizing drugs (reserpine, chlorpromazine, meprobamate, etc.) 
are triggering “a profound revolution in State mental hospitals all over the 
Nation.” (Minneapolis Tribune, July 15, 1956) The Minneapolis Tribune sent 
questionnaires to metital health officials in 48 States, seeking their evaluation of 
the therapeutic impact of the new drugs. Here are some of the highlights from 
41 States which replied (6): 

New York State—Between April 1955 and April 1956, there .was a 23 per- 
cent increase in discharges from mental hospitals. 

“For the past 10 years, our hospitals have been growing by about 2,000 
patients each year,’ wrote Dr. Paul Hoch, mental health commissioner. 
“On March 31, 1956, however, there were 500 fewer patients in State hospitals 
than on March 31, 1955.” 

Dr. Hoch also believes the drugs have cut the relapse rate, the number of 
patients who must return to the hospital. “With use of the drugs, it’s our 
impression that we have cut the relapse rate, but it will be a while before 
we know exactly how much.” 

Maryland.—Dr. Clifton T. Perkins, mental hygiene commissioner: The 
tranquilizing drugs have “opened a new and encouraging era in the treatment 
of the mentally ill.” 'n 1 hospital, almost 10 percent of chronic patients 
can go back to the community as soon as proper social service and rehabili- 
tation outlets can be arranged. And in another Maryland hospital, the 
foster care placement of patients increased 48 percent over last year. 

Dr. Perkins also stressed the fact that State mental hospitals were bene- 
fiting from the widespread use of the drugs by family physicians and 
specialists in private practice. “Undoubtedly, the widespread use by com- 
munity physicians played an important part in the trend which substantially 
reduced the current hospital population far below our best estimates of a 
year and a half ago,”’ he wrote. 

Minnesota.—Dr. Dale Cameron, medical director, State welfare depart- 
ment: 

More patients are going home from Minnesota’s eight State mental hos- 
pitals than at any time in recent years. And for the first time, the back 
wards for disturbed patients are not crowded. The bed shortage is now 
on the “open wards,” designed for patients participating in work, treatment 
and other hospital activities. 

Even though the drugs have only been used for about 2 years in the 
Minnesota hospitals, discharge rates have risen dramatically. During the 
second 6 months of 1955, when drug usage was stepped up, almost 3 times 
as many patients went home primarily because of the drugs than had been 
discharged in the previous 6 months. 

Ohio.—Dr. John D. Porterfield, former director, department of mental 
hygiene and corrections: “Our discharge rate has increased in the last year 
to the point where, for the first time in our history, in spite of increasing 
admission rates, our population levels show a very slight decrease instead 
of an increase.” 

Tennessee.—Dr. C. J. Ruilmann, mental health commissioner: “It is very 
clear that since the drugs came into use, discharge rates have climbed 
steadily.” 

South Dakota.—Dr. Cecil G. Baker, superintendent, Yankton State Hos- 
pital: Discharge rates increased and a considerable number of patients 
have gone home who had been hospitalized for prolonged periods, some as 
long as 10 to 20 years. 

Kentucky.—Dr. Frank Gaines, former mental health commissioner: 
“There has been a decrease in resident population of all hospitals in the 
past year in spite of the increasing admissions. We are hesitant to ascribe 
this completely to the tranquilizing drugs, since during this time there was 
also an increase in staff.” 

Montana.—Dr. Robert J. Spratt, superintendent, Montana State Hos- 
pital: For the first time in the history of the hospital, there has been a 
definite decrease in the number of hospitalized personnel. Hospital stays 
are shorter, he reported, and patients suffering from chronic conditions 
are more satisfied and contented with hospitalization. 

Colorado.—Dr. F. H. Zimmerman, superintendent, Colorado State Hos- 
pital: “For the first time in the history of the hospital, the census has 
declined in spite of a slowly increasing rate of admissions.” 
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Vermont.—Dr. R. A. Chittick, superintendent, Vermont State Hospital : 
“The tranquilizing drugs are certainly not the complete answer but, in my 
opinion, they stand out as one of the greatest advances so far in the treat- 
ment of mental illness. The most tangible results of these drugs has been 
the marked improvement of the environment within the hospital. Physical 
restraint and seclusion have been practically eliminated and there is a 
marked increase in the number of patients who can be gainfully oceupied 
and given increasing freedom about the hospital grounds or have visits at 
home.” 

Ilinois.—Dr. Otto Bettag, director, public welfare department: The dis- 
charge rate from Illinois mental hospitals is now at the highest peak since 
World War II. Illinois was one of the first States to use the drugs, starting 
its program in November 1953. An evaluation study is currently underway. 

Delaware.—Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, superintendent, Delaware State Hos- 
pital: “In our experience, a large percentage of all types of mental illness 
and emotional disturbance respond to these tranquilizing drugs to the 
extent that they can receive continuous psychotherapy and followup at 
home. With the use of these drugs, and with followup psychotherapy in 
the hospital and in the outpatient clinic as well as at home, the period 
of hospital residence has been shortened tenfold.” 

Oklahoma.—Dr. Hayden H. Donahue, mental health director: “It is my 
personal opinion that these drugs hold the same position in psychiatry 
as the sulfa drugs held in medicine and surgery in the 1930's. I think 
we will see an increased number of these drugs produced and, as they 
become more numerous in type, they will become more specific for various 
mental conditions. As treatment time becomes shorter, and as mental 
illness becomes more acceptable as a disease process, we will see more and 
more patients treated in community clinics, general hospitals and in the 
offices of practicing physicians and psychiatrists.” 

Connecticut.—Dr. John J. Blasko, mental health commissioner: “We do 
not feel that the drugs have appreciably increased our discharge rates 
although, for the first time in the history of the State, we have been able 
to reverse the usual trend of the accumulation of 148 patients each year.” 

Teras.—Dr. Rawley E. Chambers, director of psychiatry, board for Texas 
State hospitals and special schools: While exact figures are not available, 
the discharge rate has increased, with particular emphasis on patients 
who have been hospitalized for 5 years and more. 

“These drugs have practically revolutionized the hospital treatment of 
the mentally ill,” Dr. Chambers wrote. “The entire atmosphere of the 
hospitals has changed. There are fewer injuries; there is less use of the 
various shock therapies, such as electroshock and insulin coma.” 

New Mevico.—Dr. C. G. Stillinger, superintendent, New Mexico State 
Hospital: Calling results with the drugs “rather dramatic,” Dr. Stillinger 
cited 1 research experiment with the drugs in which 90 patients who had 
been hospitalized anywhere from 1 to 27 years, and who had not benefited 
from any other treatment, were placed on chlorpromazine. At the end of 
6 months, about 50 percent had shown “significant improvement” and 33 
percent were able to leave the hospital. 

Indiana.—Dr. Margaret E. Morgan, former mental health commissioner : 
“We have encountered a remarkable increase in discharges, convalescent 
leaves (over 30 days) and leaves of absence (30 days or under). Undoubt- 
edly, the drugs have played some part. How much is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to tell.” 

Utah.—Dr. Owen P. Heninger, superintendent, Utah State Hospital: “We 
have found these drugs to be very helpful. Through their use, many chronic 
patients have been released and others have been made much more easily 
manageable and content.” 

2. The need for the hospitalization of patients in mental hospitals in the 
South with pellagra is practically eliminated as a result of the discovery that 
niacin cures pellagra. (34) 

3. The number of patients with parsis due to syphilis has been sharply cut 
due to the medical research discovery of penicillin as treatment and cure for 
syphilis. (34) Between 1946 and 1954, first admissions to New York civil State 
hospita!s because of general paresis alone declined approximately 75 percent. (27) 

4. Electric shock therapy has helped many people suffering from certain types 
of schizophrenia and involutional melancholia. 
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5. Cretinism, which is a type of dwarfism and imbecility developing during 
fetal life or early infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully 
treated with thyroid if recognized early enough. (37) 

6. Neurological research has produced the electroencephalograph and demon- 
strated the essential nature of epilepsy as a disorder of the energy and economy 
of brain cells, which is controllable by chemical means, such as the drugs tridione 


and dilantin. The result is that 80 percent of all epileptics can now lead normal 
lives. (38) 


XXV. What percentage of the States’ mental health budgets is being devoted to 
research in this area? 


1. While the States were spending in 1956 over $662 million in total mainte- 
nance expenditures for patients in public mental hospitals (42), they are spend- 
ing only 1.5 percent of this amount for research in mental illness. 


XAXVI. How much does the Council of State Governments recommend the States 
should spend for research and training? 


1. It was the general consensus of the National Governors’ Conference on 
Mental Health held in Detroit, Mich., in February 1954, that 10 percent of each 
State’s mental health budget should be allocated for research and training. 

2. The average percentage of the States’ total mental health budget which 
the State mental health officials feet should be devoted to research is 4 percent— 
some even suggest 7 percent. (23) 


XXVIII. Do the 740,295 patients in mental hospitals receive adequate care? 

1. No. In 1956, the per capita maintenance expenditure in public mental 
hospitals in the United States was only $1,190.32 per year (42), or about $3.26 
per day. In the same year, the District of Columbia was high with $2,012.23; 
Tennessee was low with $670.74 or only about $1.84 per day. (42) 

(a) These figures compare with the 1944 standards (latest available) of the 
American Psychiatric Association of $1,825 per patient per year, or $5 per day; 
and $912.50 per year, or $2.50 per day, per patient for chronic cases. (26) 

(b) In contrast, the daily per capita expenditure for maintenance of patients 
was $10.08 in veterans’ psychiatric hospitals in 1956 (25) and the total expenses 
per patient-day in proprietary mental hospitals was $13.90 in 1955. (10) 

(c) In 1955, the average expenses per patient-day in general and special short- 
term, nonprofit hospitals in the United States, where research and surgery have 
brought new treatments and cures for patients, were $24.15. (10) This contrasts 
with $3.26 per day per capita maintenance expenditure in public mental hospitals 
in 1956. (42) 

(a) The overall average length of stay of a patient in short-term general 
and special hospitals is approximately 7.8 days (10), compared with the 
average length of stay of a patient in a mental institution of 8 years. 

(d) In one State, where expenditures rose dramatically from under $1 to 
almost $4 (per patient per day) in a 7-year period, there was a correspondingly 
dramatie result: the number of patients discharged within 6 months after 
admission rose about 700 percent. (3) 


XXVIII. What are the standards for care of mental paticnts? 

1. The latest approved American Psychiatric Association standards (1951) 
for care are (28): 

(a) For clinical psychologists: admission and intensive treatment service, 
1 clinical psychologist to each 100 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 
500 patients. 

(b) For physicians: admission and intensive treatment service, 1 physician 
to each 30 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 150 patients; geriatric 
service, 1 to 150 patients. 

(c) For registered nurses: admission and intensive treatment service, 1 regis- 
tered nurse to each 5 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 40 patients; 
geriatric service, 1 to 20 patients. 

(d) For registered occupational therapists : admission and intensive treatment 
service, 1 registered occupational therapist to each 100 patients ; continued treat- 
ment service, 1 to 500 patients; geriatric service, 1 to 250 patients. 

(e) For attendants: admission and intensive treatment service, 1 attendant 
to each 4 patients ; continued treatment service, 1 to 6 patients; geriatric service, 
1 to 4 patients. (Attendants means practical nurses, barbers, beauticians, domes- 
tics, orderlies, janitors, and mess attendants.) 
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XXIX. What are the actual conditions of care in mental hospitals compared 
with approved standards? 
1. The actual average ratio in State mental hospitals in 1955 was 1 physician 
to each 201 patients and 1 graduate nurse to each 82 patients. (51) 


XXX. What are the chances of recovery for people who become mentally ill? 


Prior to the more extensive use of the new tranquilizing drugs, the chances of 
recovery were as follows: Statistics on discharges and rates of improvement as 
a result of treatment with the new drugs cannot be accurately estimated at the 
present time. 

1. Only about 40 percent of the patients admitted to State mental hospitals are 
discharged within a 5-year period. (11) 

(a) Of the patients who are discharged, about 90 percent are regarded as 
improved or recovered. (11) 

2. The most probable duration of hospitalization for those who are eventually 
discharged as improved or recovered is 6 months or less. The likelihood of dis- 
charge with favorable outcome decreases sharply after 2 years, and reaches a 
very low point by the end of 5 years. (11) 

3. The 40 percent discharge rate does not apply equally to all mental illnesses. 
(11) 

(a) In the case of cerebral arteriosclerosis, only 18 percent of the patients 
with this disorder were discharged within the 5-year period. About 70 percent 
of the group died. (11) 

4. In the average State mental hospital, about 15 percent of the patients have 
been there less than a year; about 25 percent have been there between 1 and 
5 years; about 60 percent have been there from 5 to 45 years or longer. (11) 

5. There are many patients remaining in mental hospitals today even though 
they are recovered or improved sufticiently to leave. One reason is that there 
is not enough hospital staff to examine them and process them for discharge. 
Another reason is that families and communities will not accept these patients 
when they are discharged, and there are no boarding homes or other facilities 
in the community to help them through the rehabilitation period. It is estimated 
that there are at least 60,000 such patients now in mental hospitals. (3) 


XXXI. Can marimum treatment of the right kind produce better results for a 
majority of patients? 
4... wee 
(a) The Boston Psychopathic Hospital in Boston, Mass., and the Topeka State 
Hospital in Topeka, Kans., have been able to discharge 80 percent of their 
patients as improved or recovered within the first year. (40) 


XXXII. How many doctors and other medical personnel specialize in the care 
of mental patients? 

1. In 1956 there were 9,295 psychiatrists in the United States who were mem- 
bers of the American Psychiatrie Association. Of these, about 2,700 are admin- 
istrators, superintendents, and commissioners (some of these undoubtedly prac- 
tice part time). (29) 

(a) It is estimated that not much more than 1 to 2 percent—85 to 170—of 
these devote themselves to child psychiatry. In other words, there are about 
50 times as many psychiatrists for the adults as there are for children. (40) 

2. Only 5,235 psychiatrists hold diplomas from the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, though some of these are not members of the American 
Psychiatrie Association. (30) 

3. There are approximately 13,652 graduate nurses employed in psychiatric 
hospitals in the United States (10); 3,581 practical nurses, 9,667 nurses’ aids, 
and 92,286 attendants (10) : and 2,671 registered psychiatric social workers. (31) 

(a) There are about 1,470 full-time and 115 part-time medical social workers 
employed in psychiatric hospitals in the United States. (10) 

4. There are 1,247 members of the American Psychological Association who 
are diplomates of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
This is the highest rating obtainable in psychology, and the number includes 
persons who have specialized in clinical, counseling, or industrial psychology. 
Of these 1,247 diplomates 844 are in clinical psychology. (41) 

AXXIII. What are the shortages in psychiatric personnell? 

1. The current need for psychiatrists is estimated between 10,000 and 20,000 
more psychiatrists. (23) 

(a) In order to meet the minimum standards for care of the American Psy- 


chiatric Association, an estimated 3,740 more psychiatrists were needed in 1955 
in our State-supported mental hospitals alone. (28) (51) 
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2. The current need for clinical psychologists is estimated at at least 10,000 
more. (33) 

(a) Based on the minimum standards for care of the American Psychiatric 
Association, the shortage of psychologists in 1953 in State-supported mental hos- 
pitals alone was estimated at 1,361. (28) (51) 

3. Other psychiatric personnel shortages in State-supported hospitals for the 
mentally ill are as follows: (28) (51) 

(a) Graduate nurses, 25,466; (b) attendants and other nurses, 20,523: (¢) 
psychiatric social workers, 2,294. 

4. Thus, our State mental hospitals today have only (51) ; 41.6 percent of the 
physicians they need ; 25.5 percent of the psychologists needed ; 20.4 percent of the 
graduate nurses needed ; 79.8 percent of the attendants and other nurses needed ; 
82.7 percent of the psychiatric social workers needed. 


XXXIV. What progress can be reported in State mental health programs? 

1. In 1956, for the first time in history, there was a reduction under that of the 
previous year in the number of resident patients in State mental hospitals. (42) 

(a) At the end of 1956, there were 552,186 patients in the State hospitals, a 
reduction of approximately 7,000 under the figure at the close of 1955. (42) 

2. Since 1945, when figures on mental hospital population were first collected 
on a national seale, there has been an average increase of 10,000 patients each 
year in the total mental hospital load. Thus, in the short period of a decade, 
State legislatures have been faced with the backbreaking task of financing the 
construction and maintenance of 100,000 new beds. (42) 

38. This dramatic reduction in hospitalized mental patients was achieved in 
spite of the fact that 1956 was a record year for admissions to mental hospitals 
186,031 mental patients were admitted in 1956, as against 177,998 in 1955 and 
only 115,387 in 1945. (42) 

4.That the 1956 reduction was no statistical fluke is obvious when it is noted 
that 34 States and the District of Columbia reported mental hospital populations 
reduced under those of 1955. (42) 


XXXV. What has caused this reduction in the number of resident patients in 
our State mental hospitals? 

While it is difficult to give an exact statistical weight to the many factors 
responsible for this remarkable reduction, there is extensive statistical docnu- 
mentation for the conclusion that increased State legislative appropriations to 
provide intensive treatment with new tranquilizing drugs, and more medical 
personnel to provide treatment, have now begun to pay off in dramatic fashion, 
and have finally achieved the cumulative force needed to reverse the seemingly 
inevitable annual rise in mental hospital populations. (42) 

(a) In 1945, the average daily expenditure on each mental patient was $1.06. 
In 1956, this had risen to $3.26, more than triple the 1945 figure and a con- 
siderable increase even when the rising cost of living is taken into account. 

(6) In 1945, there was 1 full-time employee for every 6.8 patients; in 1956, 
there was 1 full-time employee for every 3.6 patients. This doubling of the ratio 
of employees to patients was achieved in spite of a staggering increase in the 
total number of patients hospitalized. 

(c) In spite of the tremendous shortages which still exist, there have heen 
the following increases in psychiatric personnel during the past decade, largely 
the result of increased salaries and a great expansion of budgeted positions ; they 
are probably the most significant evidence of the manner in which State legis- 
latures gave the mental hospitals the increased treatment potential needed to 
step up discharge rates: 


Superintendents and physicians (including psychiatrists, residents, and interns) : 
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2. All of the foregoing factors lead to a decade-long rise in the, discharge 
rate—a rise so gradual that it was frequently obscured by the rising flood of 
admissions. In 1945, the mental hospitals discharged 123 patents for every 
1,000 on the hospital books ; by 1954, they were discharging 175 patients for every 
1,000 on the hospital books. And in 1956, a number of the top State mental 
hospitals in the country were discharging from 65 to 80 percent of their first 
admissions. (42) 


\YXVI. What are some of the urgent needs in the mental health field? 


1. More funds for research from Federal and State governments and voluntary 
agencies to discover cures and better methods of care and treatment. 

Additional expenditures in this field will produce the means for reducing the 
numberof people developing serious mental disorders causing prolonged hos- 
pitalization and costly treatment. 

2. Training of additional psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, nurses, to 
take more efficient care of the increasing numbers of mentally ill. 

3. Construction of additional facilities to relieve overcrowding conditions. 

4. More funds are needed for the construction of research facilities. 

(a) The National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public 
Health Service has requests on hand totaling $22,253,128 from 49 institutions 
throughout the country to increase their laboratory facilities for research in 
mental illness. (39). 

(b) In 1956, Congress passed legislation providing $30 million a year for each 
of 3 years on a matching basis to research institutions all over the country to 
help meet this backlog of urgently needed research laboratory facilities. How- 
ever, how much of these funds will be spent in the area of mental illness research 
is not known at this time. 

5. Development of outpatient services is a striking advance and greatly to be 
encouraged. The techniques of treating patients in outpatient clinics have so 
advanced that it is probably safe to say that as many as one-third of the patients 
who are now treated successfully in the clinics would several years ago have 
heen regarded as suitable only for hospital treatment. Treatment in an out- 
patient clinic is obviously less costly than hospitalization and provides the great 
therapeutic advantage of allowing the healing process to take place in the same 
environment in which the illness originated, avoiding the violent transition from 
community to hospital to community again. (35) 
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Wuat Is THE PREVALANCE AND Cost OF ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM AND WHAT 
Is Betnc DONE FoR PEOPLE WITH THESES DISEASES? 


I. How many people in the United States have arthritis and rheumatism? 

1. Approximately 11 million men and women over the age of 14 are suffering 
with arthritis and rheumatic diseases. (1) Of these: 

(a) 218,000 are completely disabled. (1) 

(b) At least 1,500,000 are disabled part of the time. (1) 

(c) The remainder are subject to chronic or recurrent pain but lose little 
or no time from work or other duties. 
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2. Of the approximately 11 million sufferers from rheumatic disease, about 
5 million actually have arthritis. (1) 

3. Arthritis and the rheumatic diseases are one of the most common causes 
of chronic illness in the United States today. 

(a) One out of every 16 persons in the country is afflicted. (1) 

(b) One out of every 10 persons over the age of 14 is afflicted. (1) 

(c) Each year 320,000 persons in this country are rendered totally unem- 
ployable by rheumatic disease. (4) 7 

4. Rheumatic disease is the Nation’s No. 1 crippler. (1) 

(a) More than 50 percent of the incidence of crippling involves persons 
under 45 years of age. (5) 

(6) Arthritis and chronic rheumatism confine 868,000 persons to bed each 
year. (1) 


IT. Do children also suffer with arthritis? 

Yes. 

1, There are about 200,000 children in the Nation suffering from rheumatic 
disease, about 5 percent of all persons with the disease. (1). 

2. One out of every 100 children of school age has some form of rheumatic 
disease. (1) 

3. Of the indigent children receiving treatment under the Federal Government’s 
crippled children’s program, 4.8 percent are crippled with arthritis or a rheumatic 
disease. (1) 

4. According to a survey of children with severe rheumatoid arthritis, only 
5 percent can return to full normal daily activity; 20 percent of the children 
stricken with rheumatoid arthritis die prematurely ; 40 percent of the children 
with rheumatoid arthritis are left severely crippled and must spend their time 
either in bed or in a wheelchair ; 35 percent of the children stricken with rheuma- 
toid arthritis are able to continue a fairly effective and reasonably active exist- 
ence. (1) 


IIT. What are the major forms of rheumatic disease? 

The major forms of rheumatic disease are: (1) rheumatoid arthritis; (2) 
osteoarthritis (degenerative joint disease) ; (3) rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease: (4) gout. 

1. Of the rheumatic patients who visit doctors and clinics, 30 to 40 percent 
suffer with rheumatoid arthritis. (2) (4) (6) 

(a) Rheumatoid arthritis is a systemic progressive disease that is the worst 
of the rheumatic cripplers. 

(b) Its cause is unknown and the onset is insidious. There is no specific cure, 
though it is often possible to control the disease or ameliorate its manifestations. 

(c) It strikes young and old alike but usually starts between the ages of 20 
and 50. Most of the cases occur between the ages of 35 and 40. About 50 percent 
of those who are disabled are under 45 years of age. 

(d) Recognized precipitating causes are emotional and physical stress and 
strain, fatigue, injury, shock, exposure to dampness and cold and chronic 
infections. 

(ce) In spite of the vast amount of crippling and deformity to which rheuma- 
toid arthritis leads, the prognosis is by no means as unfavorable as is generally 
supposed, and with early and proper treatment crippling can be prevented in 70 
percent of the cases. 

2. Of the rheumatic patients who visit doctors and clinics, 25 to 30 percent 
suffer with osteoarthritis in some degree, known also as degenerative joint 
disease. (2) (4) (6) 

(a) This is a painful, occasionally disabling, form of arthritis, whose cause 
is also unknown, seen more often in persons who are past middle age. 

(b) More than SO percent of the persons in this Nation who are past the age 
of 50, and 90 percent of those past 60, have osteoarthritis in some degree. 

(a) Among the older age group, it is far commoner than rheumatoid 
arthritis, but as a rule less damaging. 

(c) No specific treatment is known for osteoarthritis and this form of the 
disease must be managed by the control of symptoms and the relief of strains 
on the affected joints. 

3. Very much a definite part of the general classification of arthritis and 
rheumatism are rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. (2) (4) (6) 

(a) Nearly all cases of rheumatic fever follow streptococcal infections. 
More than 50° percent of the cases follow tonsollitis and pharyngitis. 
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(b) Rheumatic fever is the commonest cause of organic heart disease under 
the age of 40. (1) 

(c) About one-third of the patients with rheumatic fever develop rheumatic 
heart disease. (1) Rheumatic fever can be prevented by the prophylatic use 
of penicillin. 

4. Another group of patients included in the general classification of arthritis 
and rheumatism are those suffering with gout. (2) (4) (6) 

(a) Gout or gouty arthritis is considered to be an inherited metabolic 
disorder. 

5. There are at least 30 other forms of arthritis and rheumatism, most of 
them being systemic diseases that involve the joints and at times one or more 
organic structures within the body. (7) Among them are bursitis, fibrositis, 
myositis, neuritis, and neuralgia; and such collagen disorders as scleroderma, 
polyarteritis nodosa, and lupus erythematosus disseminatus. 


IV. What methods of treatment are presently in use for arthritis and the 
rheumatic diseases? 

1. Rheumatoid arthritis. (4) 

(a) Lacking a specific cure for rheumatoid arthritis and since it is a systemic 
disease, measures of proved value, for the most part, are directed toward 
the improving of the patient’s general health—these include rest, nutrition, 
drugs for relief of pain and for rest and sleep, physical therapy, psychotherapy, 
and rehabilitation. 

(b) Measures for the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis on which there is 
fairly uniform agreement but no complete unanimity include: 

(a) Salicylates: The salicylates, of which aspirin is the most common, are 
perhaps the only drugs that over the years have been widely used in the treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis. Aspirin in particular, has proved to be the most 
effective and the least dangerous of any drug in relieving the symptoms of the 
disease. Aspirin not only eases aches and pains in joint stiffness, but research 
indicates that in the early stages of rheumatoid arthritis, the drug also lessens 
the inflammatory process that is the basis of the disease. 

A new specially coated aspirin is now available that permits the use of the 
drug in persons who previously were unable to tolerate it because of gastro- 
intestinal distress. (9) 

(b) Gold salts: Injections of gold have been effectively used in the treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis for at least a quarter of a century. [Exactly what gold 
does once it gets within the body other than to lodge in the tissuess, is not 
exactly known. However, experience has shown that about 2 out of every 3 
persons given gold undergo a beneficial response. 

Not only does gold restrict the disease activity, but it alse suppresses many 
of the inflammatory changes caused by the rheumatoid process. As with cor- 
tisone and its derivatives and as with phenylbutazone, not all arthritics will 
benefit from the use of gold and a good many of them will suffer toxic and 
undesirable side reactions from it. (9) 

(c) Use of steroids: These drugs are cortisone and hydrocortisone, and their 
synthetic analogues, prednisone and prednisolone. Several additional vari- 
ations of cortisone and hydrocortisone are now under investigation in the hope 
of finding a steroid far more potent and far less toxic than the original drugs. 
The steroids can be quite effective in suppressing the painful and inflammatory 
symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. Carefully selected arthritics respond quite 
well to these highly potent drugs and with the dosage under careful control by 
the physician, experience few serious side reactions. 

The drugs are usually most effective during the early severe stages of the 
disease and in arthritics who require but a moderate dosage to obtain a bene- 
ficial effect. Persons who have had rheumatoid arthritis for 1 year or less 
undergo the most striking and beneficial results. Those who have had the 
disease 10 years or more experience the least favorable responses. As with gold 
and phenylbutazone, the steroids do not benefit everyone and a good number of 
arthritics will experience toxic and undesirable side reactions with their use. (9) 

Cortocotropin (ACTH) though a hormone like the steroids is in itself not a 
steroid. ACTH, however, stimulates the production of steroids by the body. Its 
use has diminished greatly primarily hecause it can be given only by injection 
and only about 3 percent of the rheumatoid arthritics under medical care by 
arthritis specialists are given this drug. 
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(d@) Phenylbutazone: This drug is a synthetic chemical compound and not a 
steriod or a hormone. It has two marked properties. First, it is an analgesic 
and as such a highly effective pain killer. In the early and acute stages of 
rheumatoid arthritis, the drug brings about a marked decrease in joint swelling 
and muscle stiffness. Second, it is antipyretic and as such has the ability to 
reduce fever. The action of phenylbutazone, the little that is known of it, is 
not hormonal in any way and has nothing to do with the adrenal or the pitu- 
itary glands where cortisone and ACTH are made by the body. As with gold 
and the steroids, phenylbutazone cannot be taken by all arthritics; not all will 
benefit from it and a good many will experience undesirable side reactions. (9) 

2. Osteoarthritis (4): 

(a) No specifiic therapy is known for the treatment of degenerative joint dis- 
ease. Treatment is symptomatic and includes rest, for the involved joints, physi- 
cal therapy, diet, drugs and, in some cases, surgery to correct badly deformed 
joints or other mechanical disturbances. 

8. Rheumatic heart disease: 

(a) Treatment is directed chiefly to the prevention and the suppression of 
inflammation of the heart. With adequate treatment or prevention using anti- 
microbial agents such as penicillin the incidence of rheumatic fever following 
hemolytic streptococcal infection can be reduced from 3 percent to two-tenths of 
1 percent. Recurrences of rheumatic fever among known rheumatic subjects, 
who are unusually susceptible, can be reduced to 2 percent. Without these 
agents, the recurrence rate among rheumatic fever subjects following a hemolytic 
streptococcal infection has been as high as 50 percent. (10) 

4. Gout: 

(a) For more than 400 years, colchicine was the only drug known to be of 
value in the treatment of gout. In the past 5 years, 3 important compounds 
have been accepted as very useful therapeutic agents: corticotropin (ACTH), 
phenylbutazone, and probenecid (Benemid). It has been found that colchicine, 
corticotropin (ACTH), and phenylbutazone can terminate an acute attack of 
gouty arthritis within 24 to 48 hours. For prolonged treatment during the 
quiescent intervals between attacks, probenecid, or benemid, has been found to 
be of definite value in gouty patients who have deposits or uric acid tophi in 
their tissues. (10) 


V. Are some people affected more by arthritis and rheumatism than others? 


1. Persons who work outdoors and who work with their hands appear to suffer 
more from the rheumatic diseases than those in sedentary occupations. (1) 

(a) More farmers are stricken with arthritis and rheumatism than indi- 
viduals in any other field or occupation. (1) 

(6b) Factory workers make up the second largest group in this country affected 
by arthritis and rheumatism. (1) 

(c) The percentages of various other occupational groups afflicted with ar- 
thritis and rheumatism are (1): 13 percent of all craftsmen and foremen in this 
country; 10 percent of all managers, store owners and company officials; 8 per- 
cent of all service workers; 7.5 percent of all clerical workers; 5.5 percent of 
all laborers other than farm laborers; 5 percent of all professional and tech- 
nical workers; 5 percent of all sales workers; 4 percent of private household 
workers (housewives not included). 

2. Persons in the lower income groups appear to be more affected by the 
rheumatic diseases than those in higher income brackets. 

(a) Rheumatic diseases are twice as common among those with a family 
income less than $1,000 a year than among those with a family income of $3,000 
or more a year. (2) 

(6) Rheumatic diseases are 3144 times as common among individuals on home 
relief or the welfare rolls than among those in the higher income groups. (2) 


VI. What do arthritis and rheumatism mean in terms of lost manpower? 

1. The loss of approximately 80 million workdays each year in the United 
States is attributed to disability from arthritis and rheumatism. (1) 

(a) This is the same as if 320,000 persons were each year removed from the 
work rolls of the Nation. (1) 

(b) Arthritis and rheumatism lead all other diseases and disorders as the 
greatest causes of days lost because of disability. (1) 

(c) People with rheumatic disease lose an average of 15 days each year from 
their jobs because of their ailment. (1) 
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(d@) More workdays are lost in this country each year as a result of arthritis 
than as a result of injuries suffered in accidents. (1) 

2. The rheumatic diseases often limit the amount of work a person is able to 
do, causing many sufferers to change their occupations to less active and less 
productive ones. Thus, the rheumatic diseases are an important factor in the 
Nation’s labor turnover. (2) 

(a) Of the 11 million persons with arthritis and rheumatism, at least 2,800,000 
or 26 percent were forced to change their occupations or lessen their output. (1) 


VII. What has been the manpower loss to our Armed Forces because of arthritis 
and rheumatism? 
1. Post-Korea induction statistics from Selective Service indicate that 6 per- 


cent of all rejections (30,000 out of 505,000) were due to rheumatic disease. (7) 


(a) This number would have been sufficient to man at least two full divisions 
during World War II. 


VIII. What is the economic loss to the country from arthritis and rheumatism? 


1. Rheumatic disease is conservatively estimated to cost the Nation more 
than $1,500,000,000 a year. Of this amount: 

(a) More than $1,200 million is lost in wages and salaries by persons unable 
to work because of their ailment. (1) 


(b) More than $125 million is spent by taxpayers for subsistence allowances 
for arthritics unable to support themselves. (1) 
1X. How much does the Federal Government lose in income tares? 


1. The Federal Government loses in 1 year in income taxes alone $195 million 
because of the 320,000 wage earners constantly out of work due to arthritis and 
rheumatism. (19) 


X. How many sufferers from arthritis and rheumatic disease are receiving public 
assistance? 

Twelve percent of all the permanently and totally disabled persons in the 
United States receiving public assistance from the Federal Government suffer 
with arthritis and rheumatism. (11) 

(a) Ten percent of all Federal public assistance recipients are totally and 


permanently disabled with arthritis. 

2. A similar 12 percent of all disabled persons receiving State financial aid 
suffer from arthiritis and rheumatism. (1) 

3. Eleven percent of all persons receiving Federal assistance for permanent or 
total disability had to give up gainful employment due to arthritis. (1) 


XI, What facilities are available for the treatment of arthritis and rheumatism? 

1. In the entire United States, there are only 276 arthritis clinics for in- 
digent patients. (1) 

(a) Most of these clinics are located in the larger cities. 

2. Only about 700 hospital beds in the country are available for the study 
of rheumatic diseases. (7) 

(a) Of these only about 100 are free beds specifically endowed for the use 
of the thousands upon thousands of indigent arthritics. 

(b) Another 25 free beds are for the study of selected arthritis patients are 
available at the National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Bethesda, Md. 

3. Of the 1 percent of rheumatic patients who do get hospital care whether 
in free beds or otherwise, very few are able to remain long enough to receive 
much benefit from their hospitalization. (7) 


XII. Are these facilities adequate? 

1. No. The need for additional clinics, hospital beds, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and trained personnel to treat arthritis is urgent. (7) 

(a) The facilities that do exist are completely inadequate. 

2. In view of the increasing knowledge about arthritis in children and of the 


increase in the aging population, this need may be expected to grow progressively 
in the years ahead. (7) 


3. There is also a great need for facilities to aid in research on the re- 
habilitation and restoration of bedridden arthritics to active life. (7) 
YI/I. How many physicians specialize in the rheumatic diseases? 

1. There are about 1,000 members of the American Rheumatism Associaton, 
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a professional society of physicians trained in the diagnosis and treatment of 
arthritis and the rheumatic diseases. (1) 

2. Of 52 accredited medical schools surveyed by the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, 46 were found to require the study of arthritis and the 
rheumatic diseases. (1) 


XIV. What are we spending for research on arthritis? 


1. The most recent estimated annual allocations for arthritis research and 
closely related basic studies total $3,076,951, distributed as follows : 


(a) National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, fiscal 1957 (out of a total appropriation of $15,885,000) 
Czas: 

(a) Grants to non-Federal research institutions for arthritis 
PRGGTCR: COMISEEDINES co ccutnkaeceted hone wcctauticaey aks $1, 600, 000 
(b) Fellowships to research scientists (estimated ) ; 60, 000 
(c) Basic and clinical studies at the Institute (estimated)____ 1, 009, 000 
2, 669, 000 

(b) Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation (for research in univer- 
sities, hospitals and other institutions) in 1955-56 (3) 407, 951 


Total 3, O76, 951 
XV. How does this compare with other national expenditures? 

1. In contrast with the $3,076,951 currently being spent for arthritis re- 
search: 

(a) The Agricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture is 
planning to spend an estimated $121,000,000 during fiscal 1957. (13) 

(b) The people of the United States in 1955 spent approximately : 

(a) $10,129,000,000 for alcoholic beverages. (14) 

(b) $5,373,000,000 for tobacco products and smokers’ accessories. (8) 
(c) $53,960,000 for toilet water and cologne. (14) 

(d) $17,390,000 for powder puffs. (14) 

2. The current Federal allocation for research on rheumatic disease, No. 1 
Crippler, is only about one-eighth of the $24,000,000 voted by Congress for the 
development of forest roads and trails. (13) 

3. A little over $45,000,000 is being spent annually in the field of cancer re- 
search, including expenditures by the Federal Government and by the major 
voluntary health agencies. (15) 

4. In contrast with the $2,220.017 raised during 1955-56 by the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, of which $407,951 was allocated for research (3), 
voluntary agencies fighting other diseases collected the following sums: 


Total funds Researeh 
} fun's only 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (16) 1955 : | $52, 475, 000 $2, TUL, 781 
American Cancer Society (17) 1955 b | 24, 427, 102 | 6. 907, 633 


5. The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation was founded in 1948 and as a 
voluntary group has made a fine start. It seeks help and larger funds from 
the public. 


XVI. What can be done about the problem of arthritis and rheumatism? 


1. Congress must continue to provide funds for research so that a vigorous 
and direct attack upon the rheumatic diseases can go on without interruption. 

(a) Research supported by the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation and 
by the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases of the United 
States Public Health Service is progressing profitably but slowly. (7) 

2. The problem is centered mnainly in the medical schools on the Nation where 
there are inadequacies of personnel, funds, and facilities to meet the needs of 
continued clinical and basic research in the rheumatic diseases. (7) 

(a) Federal funds must be provided for the construction of laboratories an 
other research facilities needed to make possible the greater study of these 
diseases. 
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(a) The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases has re- 
quests on hand totaling $23,469,454 from 62 institutions throughout the 
country for construction of laboratory facilities for research in arthritis 
and metabolic diseases. (18) 

(b) During the past session of Congress, legislation was passed to provide 
$30 million for each of 3 years in grants on a matching basis to institutions 
throughout the country for the construction of urgently needed research 
facilities, though how much will be spent for this purpose in the field of 
arthritis and the rheumatic diseases is not known. 

(b) Federal funds must be increased to make possible more grants-in-aid to 
non-Federal institutions, to provide for the purchase of equipment and the pay- 
ment of stipends to investigators and their staffs, and to finance the laboratories 
of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

3. A major problem is the need for the training of more physicians in the 
diagnosis and treatment of arthritis and rheumatism. (7) 

(a) Congress must make available to the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases additional funds for training grants so that young physicians 
can be trained to diagnose and treat the rheumatic diseases. 

(a) For fiscal 1957, the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases had available $550,000 in training grants for arthritis and the rheu- 
matic diseases. (12) 

4. The public and all agencies in this field should support and cooperate with 
the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, the national voluntary agency that 
is working toward these same ends. (7) 
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other voluntary health agencies (1956), $10,344,148. 

(16) National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Of the total funds raised, 
$27,624,000 was spent during 1955 for patient care. 

(17) American Cancer Society, New York, N. Y. 

(18) Summary of Construction Grant Requests, National Institute of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, September 24, 1953. 

(19) If the 320,000 wage earners constantly out-of work because of arthritis 
and rheumatism (reference (1) above) had, on the average, 2 dependents und 
earned the 1955 average money income before taxes of $4,650 (1956 Survey of 
Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1956), they would each pay 
about $612 in Federal income taxes, totaling in all about $195 million. 


Wuat ARE WE DoINe ABOUT POTENTIALLY BLINDING EYE DISEASES? 


I. How many people have, or have had to some extent, potentially blinding eye 
diseases in the United States? 


No reliable figures on the total incidence of potentially blinding eye diseases 
have ever been available. However, an estimated 70 million people have eye 
defects and need glasses in the United States today, according to the American 
Optometric Association. (22 Three hundred and thirty four thousand Ameri- 
cans are legally blind, and 1,300,000 are blind in 1 eye. (2) It is well known 
that the greatest incidence of blindness is now found in such diseases as cataract 
and glaucoma. 

1. Glaucoma: 

(a) An estimated 1 million persons have glaucoma without knowing it and 
may lose their sight if untreated. (1) 

(b) Of the known blind, 13 percent have glaucoma. (2) 

2. Cataract: 

(a) The most frequent eye operation in most hospitals is for cataracts. For 
most cataract patients, at least a year of presurgical disability usually exists, 
and it is frequent that while visual acuity exceeding that of legal blindness is 
restored after surgery, patients are often incapacitated from performing their 
customary activities. (8) 

(b) Of the known blind, 23 percent were caused by cataracts. (2) 

(a) Seventeen percent of these are blind from senile cataracts, the under- 
lying cause of which is unknown to science. In the remaining 6 percent, 
the cause is known, being due to injury, general diseases, such as diabetes 
or vascular conditions, ete. (2) 

3- Strabismus (crossed eye) : 

(a) An estimated 2,500,000 Americans have or have had to some degree 
a crossed eye (strabismus). (4) 

(b) There are in this country 1 million people with reduced vision in 1 eye 
because of this condition. (5) 

4. Diabetic retinopathy : 

(a) Diabetic retinopathy has become the scourge of those whom insulin has 
saved from death only to permit them to live long enough to become blind. 

(a) It is estimated that there are 2 million diabetics in this country. (7) 

(b) Eighty-three percent of all patients who had diabetes for over 20 
years showed diabetic retinopathy and the incidence was as high in the 
eases of controlled diabetes as in the cases of uncontrolled diabetes. (3) 

(c) The development of diabetic retinopathy is apparently unrelated to 
the severity of the diabetes. (6) 

(d) The most important cause of permanent loss of vision in the diabetic 
is retinopathy and its complications, vitreous hemorrhage, and associated 
retinitis proliferans. (12) 

5. Hypertension : 

(a) Hypertension in our older population has made a more serious eye prob- 
lem yearly. Occluded central retinal vessels are frequent among our older 
population. (8) 

6. Detached retina: 
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(a) Detached retina (separation of the inner layers of the retina from the 
pigment layer) is a serious hazard to our older population. (8) 

7. Ocular injuries: 

(a) Approximately 300,000 ocular injuries occur in industry alone each year. 
No estimates are available of the number of injuries occurring outside organ- 
ized industry (home, farm, school, military service). (2) 

(b) Vast research is needed to prevent disability from these injuries, as well 
as in the prevention of the injury itself. 

8. Uveitis: 

(a) Any form of uveitis (inflammation of uvea) is a potentially blinding eye 
disease. There is no estimate of the number of persons who have or who have 
had some form of uveitis. 

(b) Notwithstanding the very great benefit from cortisone and ACTH, 4 per- 
cent of all blindness is still due to the diseases of the uvea. (2) 


II, How many people are visually handicapped and wear glasses? 

1. An estimated 70 million people have eye defects and need glasses. (22) 
This is 43 percent of our entire population. 

2. An estimated 9 million children in America require eye care, and a large 
number of these children should be wearing glasses. (2) 

8. It is estimated there are 1,700,000 people who are visually handicapped. 
(15) 


334,000 are legally blind. (2) 
1,300,000 are blindin l eye. (2) 


III. Is age a factor in the incidence of blinding eye diseases and blindness? 

1. Of the total estimated number of 334,000 (legally) blind persons in the 
United States, an estimated 78.6 percent are over 40 years of age. (9) 

2. Increase in longevity is the key factor in the continuing increase of blind- 
ness. An estimated 52.4 percent of the blind population of the Nation as a 
whole are 65 years of age and over. In New York State, 47 percent of the 
blind residents fall into the age group of 65 and over. (9) 

3. Glaucoma is present in 2 out of every 100 persons past the age of 40 and 
may not be detected until severe damage has been caused. 

4. The incidence of cataract to some extent for people age 60 is nearly 60 per- 
cent, and for persons age 80 approaches 100 percent. (10) 


IV. What are the main eye diseases that have caused our present blindness? 


1. 61 percent of blindness is due to diseases in which the causes are unknown 
to science, including: (2 


Percent 
Cataracts (senile) 
Glaucoma 


Prenatal origin, cause unknown 
Cause undetermined or not specified 


Total 


Percent 
11 
NO oi beaters cctvses acsnies recighr emnenig tn Sotaieioiometneae seine ines abaee tice ee ania ead 5 
Neoplasms__-_-_- sx vis bevens cesanerher avemncinesrnn-attsanun sate iets lineage tatineaeieah $s daccaeal tin incerta alae 
General diseases: 
AO. inna Sonics cS citing ee eee 
Vascular 


Heredity 
Poisoning 


Total 
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V. What is done to detect potentially blinding eye diseases in the United States? 
1. According to the American Medical Association, there are only 128 non- 


Governmental hospitals and 37 Government hospitals (Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Veterans’ Administration) with approved eye clinics for residency training 
in ophthalmology. (11) 

(a) This is in contrast with the fact that there are 3,068 counties in the 
United States, and a large majority of counties should have some type of eye 
clinics 
VI. How many doctors specialize in eye diseases? 

1. According to the 1956 American Medical Directory, there are 3,885 ophthal- 
mologists in the United States, of whom 2,748 are certificated by the American 
Board of Ophthalmology. In addition, there are 3,829, eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialists, of whom 1,721 are certificated by the American Board of Ophthal- 
mology. 


VII. How much is being spent by the Government for training grants and 
Ophthalmic traineeship grants? 

1. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the 
United States Public Health Service as of December 3, 1956, was spending 
$436,537 for 22 training grants in the field of ophthalmology and is also sup- 
porting 21 traineeship grants in the amount of $89,723. (13) 

2. For fiscal 1957 the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
has in its budget $4,150,000 for training grants, though how much of this will 
be spent in the field of ophthalmology is not as yet determined. 

3. No estimates are available at this time of the amount being spent by other 
institutions in this area. 


VIII. How much money is available for research to prevent potentially blinding 
eye diseases in the United States? 

1. Approximately $2,731,335 is being spent for medical research devoted to 
determining the causes, treatment, and prevention of the blinding eye disorders, 
as follows: 

(a) Government funds, $1,531,335: 

(a) About $1,531,335 was spent during fiscal 1956 by the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness (U. S. Public Health Service) on 
opthalmic research. (13) 

(1) Of this total, $575,400 was spent by the Institute in its intramural research 
program against eye diseases, and $955,935 was spent for extramural research 
grants at various institutions throughout the country. 

2} In its fiscal 1957 budget, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness anticipates funds of $1,300,000 for extramural research in oph- 
thalmology. (13) 

(b) Non-Government funds, $1,200,000: 

(a) Itis estimated by Dr. Franklin M. Foote, executive director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, that about $1,200,000 is being spent 
annually for medical research into disorders of the eye by voluntary agencies, 
medical schools and eve institutes. (2) so. 

2. In contrast, an estimated $150 million is spent annually in tax and private 
funds for the inadequate care and services we try to provide for people already 
blind. (15) 


1X. How does this compare with what we spend on other things? 

1. In contrast with the estimated total of approximately $2,731,335 which is 
available from public and private sources for research in blindness and eye 
diseases (2) (18), the American people spent in 1955 approximately: (16) 

(a) $35,480,000 for sunglasses and goggles. 

(b) $23,970,000 for playing cards. 

(c) $8,960,000 for dog and pet medicaments. 

(d) $5,070,000 for eye lotions and washes. 


X. How much is spent from public funds alone to support people who are already 
blind? 

1. For the fiscal year 1956, the total amount of public funds only (Federal, 
State, and local expenditures for aid to the blind is estimated at $73,000,000. 
(17) The average number of recipients per month was 105,000, the average 
monthly payment, $58.08. (17) 
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2. This is in contrast with an estimated total of $2,731,335 which is available 
from public and private sources for research in the blinding eye diseases. (2) 
(13) 


XT. What was the military manpower loss in World War II from blindness and 
eye diseases? 

1. Of the 4,828,000 men rejected before induction as of August 1, 1945, by the 
Army, 234,300, or nearly 5 percent, were rejected because of visual handicaps. 
(18) 

(a) This manpower loss would be sufficient to man 16 Army infantry divisions. 
(World War II division strength 14,477.) 

2. It is estimated that out of 556,238 registrants for military service examined 
between July 1950 and September 1953 who were rejected for medical reasons, 
42,275, or 7.6 percent, were rejected for eye defects. (19) 

XI]. Has medical research in eye diseases paid off? 

Yes! 

1. Following the initial discovery of the usefulness of cortisone and ACTH 
(corticotropin) in the treatment of various eye diseases, additional research 
has demonstrated more impressive results with newer steroids, prednisone and 
prednisolone. 

(a) According to a recently published study, these newer steroids reveal a 
rapid, potent activity which appeared superior to cortisone, and because of the 
lack of serious systemic side effects, these new cortico-steroids may well super- 
sede previously known steroids in ocular therapies. (20) 

(b) Beneficial and promising results have been obtained in such eye conditions 
as diffuse uveitis, iridocyclitis, iritis, postoperative inflammations, marginal 
corneal ulcers, allergic conjunctivitis. (23) 

2. Certain antibiotics, especially penicillin and other chemotherapy have 
proven curative for eye infections. It is now possible to select agents which are 
highly effective in the treatment of a specific type of infection. Because of these 
developments, certain diseases have virtually disappeared in the United States, 
as for example, trachoma, gonorrheal ophthalmia and syphilitic interstitial 
keratitis, and optic neuritis. (14) 

3. Retrolental fibroplasia has been, during the past 10 years, the prime cause 
of blindness among infants. (8) A study, supported by the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, the National Foundation for Eye Re- 
search, and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, reported that 
the cause of retrolental fibroplasia has been established as the use of oxygen 
(the use of too much oxygen or some defect in regulation of oxygen administered 
to premature infants). (2) 

The savings realized through this medical research discovery are immeasurable 
not only in terms of dollars saved in costs of caring for these infants who were 
formerly blinded by this disease throughout their lifetime, but also in terms of 
the happiness and well-being of these children and their families. 

#. Pronounced strides have been made in surgical procedures for different 
types of glaucoma and cataract, as well as retinal detachment. Corneal trans- 
plant-has become a relatively common procedure because of improved techniques. 
(14) 

5. Great advances have been made in the development of optical devices for 
patients with low levels of visual acuity. These include contact lenses, tele- 
scopic spectacles, and a host of visual aids for the magnification of visual mate- 
rial both for direct observation and by projection. Visual education is thus 
made possible for people with as low as 2/200 visual acuity. (14) 

6. Evidence is accumulating from research in the basic sciences and in some 
related clinical fields that some of the enzymes are of great potential value; 
the effects of these substances in the metabolism of the various tissues of the 
eye need much more investigation. (2) 

7. Twenty years ago the major causes of blindness among infants and children 
were ophthalmia neonatorum intersitial keratitis, phlyctenular keratitis (in- 
flainmation of the cornea characterized by the formation of pustules or popules 
on the cornea), and other infectious diseases of the cornea. Basic research 
leading to the discovery of antibiotics and steroid therapy and clinical research 
in its use have resulted in the virtual elimination of these conditions. (8) 

8. However, a great amount of research and larger sums of money are needed 
for both laboratory and clinical research on the remaining blinding eye diseases. 
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XIII. What approaches are currently available in medical research which might 
be expected to reduce the number of persons who may become blind? 

1. Fundamental research: 

(a) These include application of recent advances made in biochemistry, physi- 
ology, nutrition, and infections including immunology and epidemiology, to 
determine the mechanism of the underlying disorder which is associated with 
diseases of the eye leading to blindness. 

2. Clinical research : 

(a) Direct study of the patient to determine the underlying causes of blind- 
ing diseases, the most common of which are cataract, glaucoma, uveitis, retinitis 
pigmentosa. 

(vb) Also, hypertension and arteriosclerosis in our older population have 
made a more serious eye problem yearly. Hypertension and arteriosclerosis are 
leading causes of various diseases of the retina, leading to blindness, such as 
obstruction of the central retinal artery, retinal hemorrhage, retinal venous 
thrombosis, embolism of the retinal artery, arteriosclerotic retinitis. 

Research is urgently needed in hypertension and arteriosclerosis to prevent 
blindness caused by these cardiovascular diseases. 


XIV. What is needed in the fight against blindness and the eye diseases? 


1. More medical research funds are needed by the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness of the United States Public Health Service ear- 
marked for blinding eye diseases including funds for the construction of research 
facilities. 

(a) The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has re- 
quests on hand totaling $30,980,794 from 54 institutions throughout the country 
to increase their laboratory facilities for research in the neurological diseases 
and blindness. (21) 

(b) In 1956, Congress passed legislation to provide $30 million a year for 3 
years on a matching basis to institutions throughout the country to help to 
meet the urgent need for funds for the construction of research laboratories 
and facilities. However, how much of these funds will be spent toward meeting 
the requests on hand at the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness is not as yet determined. 

2. Increased support of medical research and training is needed by the major 
voluntary agencies concerned with blindness and eye diseases. 
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Wuat Is CEREBRAL PALSY AND WHAT Is Berne Done Azpout Ir? 
I. What is cerebral palsy? 


1. Cerebral palsy is the general term applied to a group of disabilities result- 
ing from damage to the developing brain which may occur before, during, or 
after birth. It is characterised by loss or impairment of control over voluntary 
muscles. (2) 

The condition may be severe or very mild; many muscles may be affected, or 
only a few. The lack of control may be in the arms, legs, tongue, speech 
mechanism, eyes, or movements. The extent of the disability varies widely and 
may affect the entire range of muscular activity. In addition to disturbance 
of motion, there is often interference with vision, hearing, sensory perception, 
and intellectual capacity. (2) 

2. Cerebral palsy occurs most frequently as a result of conditions in the pre- 
natal stage of development or in the birth process. It may occur in childhood 
or adult life as the result of accident, illness, or infection. Anyone may be 
affected by the condition, regardless of race, economic standing, or environment, 
since anything which can kill or damage brain tissue can cause cerebral 
palsy. (2) 


II, What are the symptoms of cerebral palsy? 


1. Symptoms: The disorder may be recognized by awkward or involuntary 
movements, lack of balance, irregular gait, guttural speech, grimacing, drooling, 
which are caused by loss of muscle control. (2) 

2. Spasticity (muscular spasms) is the most frequently occurring motor symp- 
tom of cerebral palsy, but there are also four other main types: athetosis (a 
derangement marked by a constant recurring series of slow vermicular move- 
ments of the hands and feet) ; ataxia (failure of muscular coordination or irregu- 
larity of muscular action) ; tremor and rigidity. (2) 

3. Contrary to optimistic statements published several years ago, research 
studies made in the United States and Great Britain now show that a large 
proportion of cerebral palsied persons have some measurable degree of mental 
incapacity. (1) 


ITlI. What are the main causes of cerebral palsy? 


1. Injury to the motor centers of the brain before, during, or any time after 
birth, including cerebral hemorrhage and clots. (2) 
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2. Congenital malformation of the brain. (2) 
Incompatibility of blood factors. (2) 
. Head injury. (2 

5. Severe illnesses, such as encephalitis, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, German measles, and other virus diseases. (2) 

6. Prenatal damage to the brain resulting in malformations and failure of 
normal brain development. (2) 

7. Prematurity (premature births). (1) 

S. In aging persons, arteriosclerosis or degenerative disease produces symp- 
toms identical or similar to those of cerebral palsy. 

iV. What are the nonmedical aspects of cerebral palsy? 

1. Cerebral palsy, in common with other physical handicaps, poses many 
serious economic, social and emotional problems. Some parents, when they first 
learn that their child is palsied, sustain a feeling of guilt that one or both of 
them may somehow have been at fault. (1) 

Frequently, maladjustment between the parents, their attitude of overprotec- 
tion or rejection of the handicapped child, and their attitude toward other children 
and members of the family, have caused much additional anguish both to the 
family and the handicapped child. (1) 

The needs of the cerebral palsied are those Common to all children, accentuated 
by their physical handicap—need for parental affection spontaneously demon- 
strated ; opportunities for recognition, for achievement, and for development of 
independence ; and satisfying social relationships both with their contemporaries 
and with adults. The need to belong to a group and to have opportunities to 
develop a sense of personal worth are especially important to the teen-ager. (1) 

Since emotional problems of the cerebral palsied may in some instances be 
even more disabling than the physical disability especial attention is necessary 
to programs of parent education, and to psychological guidance and counseling. 
(1) 

2. The economic problems of providing long-term treatment or custodial care 
may often result in financial sacrifices that place a very heavy burden upon other 
members of the family. Few families have the resources to meet these costs. 
(2) 

The problem of proper treatment, research, and educational facilities for the 
cerebral palsied is therefore becoming increasingly recognized as a community 
responsibility. (2) 

Effective treatment of the cerebral palsied is especially complicated by the fact 
that impairment of speech, hearing, and other faculties often accompany the 
physical handicap. (2) 

V. What is the effect of cerebral palsy on life expectancy? 

Cerebral palsy in young people is not in itself a cause of death, but is a permuan- 
ently disabling condition. The cerebral palsied individual who lives beyond 
infancy and early childhood has a reasonably normal life expectancy. (2) 

In older people, arteriosclerosis and resulting cerebral clots and hemorrhages 
reduce life expectancy. An estimated 175,120 persons in the United States died 
in 1955 of vascular lesions. (8) These deaths were mainly due to arteriosclerosis 
of the brain. 


VI. How many people are suffering from cerebral palsy in the United States? 

It is estimated that throughout the Unitde States there are between one-half 
and three-quarters million persons with cerebral palsy, one-third of whom are 
under 21 years of age. (2) 

The caseload of cerebral palsied persons is growing steadily. With unrelent- 
ing regularity, about 10,000 babies are born with cerebral palsy annually—one 
every 53 minutes. (2) 

Adults of all ages may become palsied through automobile accidents, industrial 
mishaps, severe illness, strokes, or other causes. (2) 

VII. What is the economic cost of cerebral palsyf 

1. Assuming that 10 percent of the 400,000 adult cerebral palsied (2) are self- 
supporting, the remainder of 360,000 require at least $600 a year for their main- 
tenance—a total of $216 million a year. (9) 

2. It has been estimated that at our present tax rate per capita, the cerebral 
palsied, who incurred the disorder in infancy, should pay at least $600 each year 
in income taxes, or a total of more than $300 million yearly. Over half of these, 
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however, will actually pay no taxes at all and over an average adult productive 
life span of 30 years, a total of more than $5 billion in tax revenue will be lost 
from the cerebral palsied. (10) It should be pointed out that these are con- 
servative figures. (2) 

VIIT. What is being done to help cerebral palsied sufferers? 

Since damage to brain tissue cannot yet be repaired, there is no cure for 
cerebral palsy as such. Research to develop means of prevention through 
vaccines, reduction of accidents, and other methods is needed. 

With proper treatment and training, persons so handicapped often can and do 
improve physically. (2) 

During the past few years there has been a rapid expansion of diagnostic, 
treatment and special service facilities for the cerebral palsied. These facilities 
include diagnostic clinics, physical, occupational, and speech therapy centers, 
prenursery schools, sheltered workshops, camps, homebound programs, com- 
munity rehabilitation centers, and other special services. Research projects, 
aimed at the eventual solution of the problem of cerebral palsy through pre- 
vention and its alleviation through more effective treatment, are in progress at 
hospitals, clinics and medical schools in many states. (2) 

In spite of the progress which has been made in helping those cerebral pal- 
sied victims who are treatable and educable, there still remains a dire need for 
certain types of facilities for those cerebral palsied who are sufficiently men- 
tally deficient as to require custodial care. (1) 

Agencies now cooperating in cerebral palsy work include— 

(a) Federal agencies: The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness of the United States Public Health Service; the Crippled Children’s 
Services of the United States Children’s Bureau; the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation ; and the Veterans’ Administration. (2) 

(b) National voluntary health organizations: The United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociations, Inc-, and its State affiliates, the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., and affiliated Easter Seal Societies in every State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; Association for Aid to Crippled Children. (2) 

(c) Some State and local tax-supported services: State department of health, 
State department of education, State hospital schools, State vocational rehabili- 
tation, and public-school services for crippled children. (2) 

(d) Professional organizations, such as the American Academy for Cerebral 
Palsy. (1) 

(e) Civic, service, and fraternal groups which support direct service and re- 
search activities, as well as programs for recruitment and training of profes- 
sional workers. (1) 


IX. How are services for the cerebral palsied and public and professional edu- 
cation on cerebral palsy being financed? 

In 1956, the nationwide campaign of United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 
realized $8,318,000. 

The national headquarters of United Cerebral Palsy spent the following 
amounts in 1956 for education and service (excluding research and training) : 
(Amounts spent by local affiliates not yet available) (8) 

Program services___ ‘ 


se _ $39, 738 
Publie relations and education 


ees asantein Sika a AE Se eh A) EE 80, 265 





Medical supervision and program coordination____________ ss apap ey alee pon 94, 644 
PeuckiTe TOY Cone: pamees. oe eee _ 24, 870 
Vocational Gnd Sault QwiGRNCG... oa... hn ke eee 19, 480 
RR IER Ge DUM UON TINO GN ccc ci nikit ha an caiens pik te ae ee 44,713 

Total i si hee ois _ ote ME etm, eee 


The cerebral palsied were the third largest group receiving aid from the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., in 1955. Out of a total 
of 144,630 served by the society in 1955, 22,266 were victims of cerebral palsy, 
of whom 19,955 were children and 2,311 adults. (1) For the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1955, total funds raised by the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, through the annual Easter sale campaign, were $8,532,727. (1) 

Other public and private agencies contribute indirectly to cerebral palsy work 
by providing facilities and services that are not used exclusively for that pur- 
pose. Funds from public or private sources to aid crippled children, mental 
defectives, underprivileged families, veterans, etce., may involve cerebral palsy 
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treatment, but because they are not so labeled it is impossible to compute how 
much indirect financing is being done in the field of cerebral palsy nationally. 
(2) 
X. How much money is available for research in cerebral palsy? 
1. Voluntary agencies’ funds listed total $547,083: (8) 
(a) United Cerebral Palsy spent in 1956 for grants-in-aid for 
training and research in cerebral palsy (8) $547, 083 
(b) Other national voluntary health organizations such as the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis have 
provided funds for research in fields closely related to 
and affecting our knowledge of cerebral palsy. (2) 
For the fiscal year ended August 31, 1955, the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults expended 
$19,708 for all medical research within its area of inter- 
est. (1) 


2. Government funds listed total $918,638: (4) 

(a) The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness of the U. S. Public Health Service has ear- 
marked in fiscal 1956 for cerebral palsy research, in- 
cluding research in injury and disease to the brain 
where dysfunction is predominantly motor (4) 


Total of funds listed 1, 465, 721 


3. In comparison with the above figures, the American people spent in 1955 
approximately (5): $282,360,000 for chewing guin, $111,090,000 for ballpoint 
pens, $24,660,000 for nail polish and enamel. 

XI. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 

1. Public awareness of cerebral palsy as a national problem is of such recent 
origin that research funds in this field still fall far short of minimum needs, 
Polio receives almost twice as much in research funds as cerebral palsy. In 
1955 the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis provided $2,701,781 for 
polio research from its funds raised that year, a figure which does not include 
donations from other private and public sources. (6) 


XII. What are some of the problems in cerebral palsy which require research? 


1. The target areas of cerebral palsy research may be grouped under three 
basic classifications of medical research: (1) 

(a) Prophylaxis (prevention) 

(0) Diagnosis 

(c) Therapy (treatment) 

Both basic and clinical research is needed in each of these areas. The basic 
research would be long study of underlying causes and the clinical research 
would involve study of the problems of management of cerebral palsied patients 
and planning facilities to meet their needs. (1) 

2. The following is a partial list of projects that require basic or clinical re- 
search in the field of cerebral palsy: (2 

(a) Experimental neurophysiology in animals 

(b) Drug therapy 

(c) Isoimmunization (concerning RH factors in blood and other types of 
blood incompatibility ) 

(d) Vaccines against virus diseases, such as German measles in pregnant 
mothers, and encephalitis, which often cause cerebral palsy. 

(e) Surgical methods of treatment 

(f) Chemical causes of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) and 
cerebral hemorrhage 

(g) Special psychological testing methods 

(h) Relationship of right and left handedness to the disabilities of cerebral 
palsy. 

(i) Investigation of brain pathology in cerebral palsy. 

(j) Obstetrical problems relating to anesthesia, instruments, anoxia, and 
the mechanics of labor. 

(k) Education of undamaged parts of the brain to take over the functions 
of the damaged part. 
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(1) Treatment methods: Ways of applying physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and speech therapy. 

(m) Bracing, prostheses and special equipment. 

(n) Visual defects in cerebral palsy. 

(o) Hearing defects in cerebral palsy. 

(p) Psychological factors in convulsive seizures. 

(q) Allergies. 

(r) Nutrition and fluid balance. 

(3s) Educability of the cerebral palsied child. 

(t) Psychological problems of the cerebral palsied child. 

(u) Psychological problems of the adult cerebral palsied. 

(v) Psychological effects of cerebral palsy on parental and family relation- 
ships. 

(w) Neurosurgery. 

(v2) Development of means for obtaining nerve regeneration. 


YIIT. What are the goals in program planning in the fight against cerebral 
palsy? 

1. Personnel training: Special training of medical and allied personnel (in- 
cluding doctors, nurses, therapists, psychologists, educators, and social workers) 
is needed to meet the growing demand for cerebral palsy treatment through- 
out the United States. 

A long-range goal should be the inclusion of cerebral palsy training as part 
of the general curriculum at medical and professional schools, so that doctors, 
therapists, teachers, etc., may receive this as part of their basic training. 
Also, there is indicated need for special graduate training in this field. (1) 

2. New facilities: Closer attention to the problem of cerebral palsy in many 
communities of the nation makes evident the need for expanded facilities 
for the mentally deficient and those in need of custodial care. Various 
types of facilities are needed in some areas, such as outpatient treatment 
centers, rehabilitation centers, clinic-schools, vocational guidance and job- 
placement programs, and services for children in sparsely populated rural 
areas. There is need for some centers that can integrate diagnosis, treatment, 
education, psychological guidance, research and the training of personnel. 
Services and facilities should always be based, of course, upon a survey of 
special needs in any given community, since they vary. (1) 

8. Research projects: It is essential that a larger Federal appropriation be 
made to provide funds to establish a nationwide research program in neuro- 
logical diseases, including cerebral palsy, under the recently established Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. (2) 


XIV. What are the basic needs in the fight against cerebral palsy? 


1. More funds for research, training and education in cerebral palsy are 
needed for the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and other voluntary agencies interested in this 
disease. 

2. More funds for research, training, and education in cerebral palsy are 
needed for the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of 
the United States Public Health Service, which makes grants for research 
projects in this field. 

3. New treatments and methods of prevention must be found to aid the 
estimated one-half to three-fourths of a million people in the United States 
who are afflicted with cerebral palsy. 


XV. Does research pay off? 


1. Most decidedly. Because of medical research advances the national death 
rate has declined 12 percent in the last 11 years alone (1944-55). (3) 

To list some other examples: 

(a) With major assistance from Public Health Service grants, a method has 
been discovered (through multiple-exchange blood transfusions) for preventing 
kernicterus, a leading cause of infant death (approximately 1,000 deaths 
yearly) and of cerebral palsy. (11) 

(vb) The great research discovery of Fleming, Florey, and Chain, penicillin, 
was distributed to hospitals in 1945 and generally throughout the United States 
in March 1946. Since then the death rates from various infectious diseases and 
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conditions responding to antibiotic therapy have shown dramatic declines. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1955—(3) 


7 Has declined, 
The death rate from— percent 


I acces os re ecg etecieeces ‘ 71 
Acute rheumatic fever 74 
Influenza 82 
RIIICIA so nk a kpc eee ee i eee eS 70 


(c) With financial support in part from the Public Health Service, the cause 
of retrolental fibroplasia, which previously had been the prime cause of blindness 
in infants, was established as the faulty administration of oxygen to premature 
babies. (12) 

(d) As a result of the discovery and use of the new tranquilizing drugs for 
the treatment of mental patients, many States are reporting remarkably en- 
couraging results. New York State in 1956 reported a 23-percent increase in 
discharges. (7) 

(e) Pellagra as a cause for hospitalization of patients in mental hospitals in 
the South is practically eliminated as a result of the discovery that niacin cures 
pellagra. (7) 

(f) In epilepsy, neurological research has produced the electroencephalograph 
and demonstrated the essential nature of epilepsy as a disorder of the energy 
and economy of brain cells which is controllable by chemical means, such as 
the drugs tridione and artane. The result is that 80 percent of all epileptics can 
now lead normal lives. 

2. By the same token, concentrated research in cerebral palsy and related 
fields will undoubtedly bring about better methods of treatment and eventual 
prevention of this dread condition. 
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WHat Are THE Facts Anour MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS? 


I. What is multiple sclerosis? 


1. Multiple sclerosis, also known as disseminated sclerosis, is one of a rather 
large group of chronic diseases of the central nervous system. 

2. In multiple sclerosis one finds many areas in the brain and spinal cord, 
scattered indiscriminately throughout the central nervous system, in which 
myelin (a fatty sheath which in normal healthy individuals covers the nerve 
fibers) has been dissolved or destroyed. This destructive process is called 
“demyelination.” 
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8. The process by which this dissolution or destruction is accomplished is not 
known, but it causes either complete stoppage of these: nerve impulses—thus 
producing paralysis of the parts of the body innervated by these nerves—or the 
impulses pass through the affected nerves either enfeebled or altered, so that 
those parts of the body innervated by such nerves perform their functions in a 
disturbed fashion. 

(a), Symptoms: Double vision, staggering and inability to keep one’s balance, 
numbness of parts of the body, tremor, nystagmus (involuntary movements of 
the eyeball), extreme weakness, speech difficulties, emotional disturbances, blad- 
der troubles—these are common first symptoms. 

4. In October 1956 an important advance in the fight against multiple sclerosis 
was announced. Dr. Sarah A. Luse, Washington University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis, has discovered that the site of the disabling multiple sclerosis is a 
structure called the glial cell. Heretofore, scientists have thought the disease 
struck myelin, a fatty material surrounding nerves like a sheath. The glial 
cell, Which also is around nerve fibers, produces the protective myelin sheath ; 
but it is the glial cell and not the myelin that degenerates in multiple 
sclerosis. (11) 


Il. How many people die of multiple sclerosis in the United States? 


1. There are at present no reliable figures as to the number of deaths from 
multiple sclerosis, as multiple sclerosis is not a reportable disease and does not 
appear on morbidity statistics. 

2. The National Office of Vital Statistics in Washington, D. C., reported in 
19583 (latest available figure) that 1,481 persons died of multiple sclerosis, but 
undoubtedly this was a very incomplete figure since multiple sclerosis is the 
actual cause of death in many instances where the cause of death listed is 
some other disease which has been brought on by multiple sclerosis, such as 
pneumonia, heart, circulatory failure and infections. (1) (2) Approximately 


the same number of deaths were caused by polio in the same year (1953 polio 
deaths, 1,450). 


3. The life expectancy of a multiple sclerotic closely approximates that of the 
average person, although he may be in considerably more discomfort than the 
average person and a much easier prey to respiratory disorders, and infections 
of all kinds. (2) 


Ill. How many people are suffering from multiple sclerosis and related demye- 
linating diseases in the United States? 


1. With the present status of medical knowledge no figure can be given or 
even estimated with any degree of accuracy as to the number of people suffering 
from multiple sclerosis and related demyelinating diseases in the United States. 
An estimate would be well over 500,000, of which number an estimated 250,000 
suffer from multiple sclerosis. (8) It is a disease of extremely difficult early 
diagnosis, and thousands of cases are thus missed. It is frequently misdiagnosed 
as hysteria, syphilis, polio, and other neurological diseases. (3) 

2. A statistical survey has been conducted by the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society in cooperation with the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, and the National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public 
Health Service, to determine the incidence of the disease and the effects of 
climate, race, and geography on multiple sclerosis. This survey is not com- 
pleted. (7) 


IV. What is being done to help multiple sclerosis suffers? 

1. Until the advent of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society very little was 
done to help multiple sclerosis sufferers. 

(a) No beds are available in private or public hospitals in the United States 
specifically for multiple sclerosis patients, and they are not admitted into most 
hospitals because of the chronic nature of this disease. 

A few hospitals for chronic diseases scattered throughout the United States do 
admit an occasional multiple sclerosis patient. 

(b) There are 26 clinics in the United States supported wholly or in part by 
the local multiple sclerosis chapters of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
(See appendix II for list of these multiple sclerosis clinics. ) 
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V. How much money is being spent for research to find treatments and cures for 
multiple sclerosis? 


1. About $2,9738,151.49 was available from 1947 through November 30, 1956, of 
which about $841,066.19 was spent in fiscal year 1955-56 as follows (see 
appendix I) : 

(a) Government funds.— 

(a) The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
United States Public Health Service, has made available in fiscal 1956 
$546,193 for research projects dealing specifically with multiple sclerosis 
and its related demyelinating diseases. 

(i) Of this total, the Institute spent intramurally (in its own 
research laboratories) approximately $323,500 for multiple sclerosis 
or closely related research. 

(6b) Non-Government funds. 

(a) A total of about $276,873.19 for 1955-56 was available from the 
major agencies for research in multiple sclerosis from the following 
sources : 

(i) The National Multiple Sclerosis Society has spent $1,078,021.29 
during the period April 1947 through November 1956 for research in 
multiple sclerosis, of which $261,873.19 is for the period of September 
30, 1955, through November 30, 1956. 

(ii) The Kresge Foundation made a grant to Wayne University 
for research in multiple sclerosis in the amount of $34,500 for 3 years 
beginning May 1947, and a further grant of $48,600 was made in 
September 1950 for an additional 3 years. 

(iii) The Kresge Foundation made a grant to Harvard Medical 
School in the amount of $17,026.20 in 1955 for research in related 
demyelinating diseases. 

(iv) The Multiple Sclerosis Foundation of America made a grant 
of $100,000 to Northwestern University for research in multiple 
sclerosis in 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and $25,000 in 1955. 

(v) The State of California made a grant of $24,000 to the 
University of California for research in multiple sclerosis for 2 years 
beginning in 1952. 

(vi) The State of Minnesota made a grant of $10,000 in 1953, 
$10,000 in 1954, and $15,000 in 1955 and 1956 to the University of 
Minnesota Medical School for a multiple sclerosis clinic. 

(vii) An anonymous contributor made a grant of $11,232 to the 
Langley Porter Clinic of the University of California in 1955. 


VI. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 


1. In contrast with the total of about $841,066 being spent during the fiseal 
year 1955-56 for research in the field of multiple sclerosis: 

(a) For fiseal 1957, it is estimated $121,000,000 will be spent by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture for research in 
plant, animal diseases and related research. (4) 

2. The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), through its affiliates (chiefly the Esso 
Research and Engineering Co.) spent $35,300,000 for expanded research in 1955. 
(5) 

3. In 1955, the American public spent: 

$590 million for dues and fees for clubs, social clubs and fraternal organi- 
zations. (9) 

$38,160,000 for hair spray fixatives. (10) 


VII. How much is the Government spending for the establishment of multiple 
sclerosis clinics and services? 


1. The Federal Government is doing nothing about establishment of multiple 
sclerosis clinics and services at this time, except for the inclusion of multiple 
sclerosis research at the Clinical Center of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in Bethesda, Md. 

(a.) However, the Veterans Administration does admit patients suffering 
from multiple sclerosis to its facilities. The National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society maintains a close and effective liaison with these Veterans Adminis- 
tration facilities. (3) 

(b) The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation occasionally undertakes the 
eare of multiple sclerotics, but their feeling is that such patients are a poor 
investment from the standpoint of vocational rehabilitation. 

2. The State and city health departments are doing nothing about establish- 
ment of multiple sclerosis clinics and services. 
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VIIT. How many doctors specialize in multiple sclerosis? 

1. There is no separate specialty in multiple sclerosis recognized by the certi- 
fying American boards. However, because of the efforts by the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, many prominent neurologists have now developed a keen inter- 
est in multiple sclerosis and its allied neurological problems. 

2. More basic and clinical research is now being conducted in various uni- 
versity medical centers and the results of this research are appearing in greater 
number in medical publications. 

8. The National Multiple Sclerosis Society sponsors a research fellowship 
program which is aimed at the support of advanced candidates who are beyond 
the usual post-doctoral years of study and training. This support may be 
granted to candidates for fundamental as well as applied types of training and 
is intended to make it possible for the candidate to undertake a career in aca- 
demic medicine concerning, at least part, with multiple sclerosis and related 
neurological disorders. 


IX. How are the known cases of multiple sclerosis apportioned as to age groups? 


1. Multiple sclerosis in the majority of cases is a disease of young adults, 
stricken during the most productive years of their lives, between the ages of 
20 and 45. 

2. However, multiple sclerosis has afflicted children under 11 years of age, 
but the disease more frequently strikes persons between 11 and 18. (6) 


X. What are the needs in the fight against multiple sclerosis? 


1. More funds for research, training and education in multiple sclerosis are 
needed for the National Multiple Sclerosis Society and other voluntary agencies 
interested in this disease. 

2. More funds for research, training and education in multiple sclerosis are 
needed for the National Institute for Neurology and Blindness of the Public 
Health Service. 

3. New treatments and cures must be found to aid the estimated 500,000 
people in the United States afflicted with multiple sclerosis and related demye- 
linating diseases. 


XI. Where can doctors and laymen get information regarding treatment and 
rehabilitation of multiple sclerosis victims? 

1. The National Multiple Sclerosis Society has published or reprinted and 
has available for distribution to physicians and properly qualified medical per- 
sonnel, without charge, four comprehensive manuals, dealing with the various 
aspects of this disease. In addition there are manuals available to patients 
(only as prescribed by their physicians). These manuals are listed in Appen- 
dix ITT. 

2. The National Multiple Sclerosis Society maintains a reference library 
containing a comprehensive catalogue of literature dealing with multiple sclero 
sis and demyelinating diseases and a Central Pathological Registry at the 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, under the direction of Dr. H. M. Zimmer- 
man. (See appendix III for additional information.) 


XIT. What are the research leads toward better treatments or cures in the field 
of multiple sclerosis? 


1. There are many leads in multiple sclerosis, the most important of which 
are: 


(a) Important trends in current research projects in multiple sclerosis: 

(1) The continuation of studies dealing with substances which, 
when introduced into the blood or tissues, incites the formation of 
antibodies—especially those concerned with the production of acute 
isoallergic encephalomyelitis (inflammation of the brain and spinal 
cord) in experimental animals. 

(2) Continued research into the ultrastructure and chemistry of 
myelin (fatlike substance which forms a sheath around nerve fibers). 

(3) Studies in the development of myelination (the taking on of 
myelin) and demyelination (the taking off of myelin). 

(4) The role of virus in the etiology of the encephalopathies and 
multiple sclerosis. 

(5) The importance of trade elements (mineral). 

(6) The continuation of epidemiological studies of multiple sclerosis 
dealing with such factors as incidence, prevalence, geographic distri- 
bution and racial distribution. 
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(7) The role of allergy. 

(8) The effect of heredity, trauma, exposure, pregnancy, illness and 
surgery. 

(9) The psychotherapeutic implications and complications of the 

disease. 

(10) Biochemical, nutritional and toxicity studies. 

(11) Study of blood and spinal fluid, proteins and lipids (fats), to 
include ultracentrifuge techniques. 

(12) Study in the field of physical medicine and rehabilitation. 

(13) Psychometric studies. (The measurement of intelligence). 

(14) Study to determine. whether multiple sclerosis is a disease 
caused or aggravated by spirochaetes (protozoan-like organisms found 
in water and body fluids). 

(15) Study of alterations in cerebral blood flow in multiple sclerosis. 

(16) Study of connective tissue framework of the central nervous 
system ground substance, including scleroprotein fibers, collagen, retic- 
ulum and elastica. 

(17) Relationship of multiple sclerosis to other collagen diseases. 

(18) Study of amino acid patterns of spinal fluid in multiple 
sclerosis. 

(19) Studies in muscle-nerve physiology and chemistry, the altera- 
tions in the myoneural junction (nerve terminations in muscles) in 
multiple sclerosis. The role of adenine nucleotides and particularly 
adenosine 5 diphosphate and adenosine triposphate (all are crystalline 
decomposition products). 

(20) Studies in the role of the blood-brain barrier in multiple 
sclerosis. 

(21) Intensive investigation of the effect of toxins, organic and in- 
dustrial solvents, noxious gases in the etiology of multiple sclerosis. 

(22) Role of parasite (protozoa and metazoa), in the cause of mul- 
tiple sclerosis and of animal diseases having certain similarities. 

(23) The extension of studies of endocrine gland (particularly adren- 
ocortical), physiology in the etiology of multiple sclerosis. 

(24) The role of enzyme systems in multiple sclerosis and in experi- 
mental demyelination. 

(25) Further studies in the psychological areas of stress in the de- 
velopment of multiple sclerosis. 

(26) Development of newer precision measuring instruments, similar 
to the electromyograph and electroencephalograph, to provide better 
diagnostic and prognostic procedures. 

(27) Further investigation in the field of genetics in laboratory 
animals suffering from demyelinating disease. 

(28) Effect of temperature and/or pressure under controlled environ- 
mental conditions in the treatment of early multiple sclerosis. 

(29) Ultrasonic energy in its effect on nerve and muscle on physiolog- 
ical preparations and in patients. 

(830) Studies in the mechanics of remission of the disease. 

(31) Electromyographic patterns in multiple sclerosis. 

(82) Study of the chemical mechanism of demyelination. 

(b) New fields to be explored in multiple sclerosis research : 

(1) Quantitative histochemistry of human gliomas. 

(2) Study of the neural mechanism of cerebellar ataxia in the Maca- 
cus Rhesus. 

(3) Studies of hydroxy acids. 

(4) The origin of cholesterol in the central nervous system. 

(5) Studies of nitrogen metabolism related to brain in demyelinating 
disorders. 

(6) Nutrition and heredity in experimental acute disseminated ence- 
phalomyelitis. 

(7) The metachromatic form of diffuse sclerosis. 

(8) Search for possible viral etiology for multiple sclerosis. 

(9) Interrelationships of basal ganglia and cerebellum. 

(10) Study of the relationship of glial morphology to myelin forma- 
tion in the developing central nervous system. 

(11) Developmental and pathological neurochemistry of cerebral 
white matter. 

(12) Study of the chemical changes occurring in degenerating 
myelin. 
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Appendix I 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS RESEARCH: 
Government research funds: 


The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 

of the U. S. Public Health Service has made available in fis- 

cal 1956 the following funds for research in multiple scle- 
rosis and demyelinating diseases____.__._______--_--___--- $564, 193. 00 
Total Government? funds to 1066i-. 3 ec 1, 020, 585. 00 


1, 584, 778. 00 


Nongovernment research funds: 

1. The National Multiple Sclerosis Society, for the period 

from the inception of the Society (April 1947) through Nov. 

30, 1956 (of which $261,873.19 was for the period Sept. 30, 
1955, through Nov. 30, 1956) 1. 0b ee is 2, O78, O21. 19 

. The Kresge Foundation, grant for a 6-year period starting 
May 1947 83, 100. 00 

3. The Kresge Foundation, grant to Harvard Medical School, 
TOO sedi 17, 026. 20 

. The Multiple Se Jerosis Foundation of America, grant to 
Northwestern University (of which $25,000 was for 1955) _ 125, 000. 00 

5. State of California, grant to University of California for 2 2 
worst Deeraireel 300 Tsien es eee ees 24, 000. 00 

. State of Minnesota, grant to University of Minnesota Medi- 
cal School in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 50, 000. 00 

Anonymous contributor, grant in 1955 to the Langley Porter 
Clinic, University of California 11, 232. 00 


Total nongovernment research funds for period 1947 through 
Nov. 30, 1956 1, 388, 373. 49 


(Portion of nongovernment research funds for period 
1955-56 alone—$276,873.19) 
Total all major research funds, 1947 through Nov. 30, 1956__ 2, 973, 151. 


91359—57——111 
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1956. 

APPENDIX II 

There are 26 clinics in the United States supported wholly or in part by the 
local multiple-sclerosis chapters of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
as follows: 

(a) Four of these clinics are in Los Angeles; 2 each in San Francisco 
and Boston; and there is 1 clinic in each of the following cities: Birming- 
ham, New Haven, St. Petersburg, Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsfield, Detroit. 
Battle Creek, Newark, Trenton, New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Washington, D. C., and Huntington. 

(b) The recent additions are: University Hospital, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Kathryn Payne Rehabilitation Center, St. Petersburg, Fla.; the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md.; Pittsfield General Hospital, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; William McKinley Memorial Hospital, Trenton, N. J.; Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: Falk Clinic, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Cabell-Huntington Health Center, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

(c) There is a central facility for referrals in Norfolk, Va. Multiple- 
sclerosis patients are referred to five local hospitals by our chapter’s patient, 
medical, and management committee. 

(@) There are also the following clinics in the United States which are 
particularly interested in multiple sclerosis : 

Demyelinating disease clinic, University of Maryland, University 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Multiple-sclerosis clinic, The University of Minnesota Hospitals, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Out-patient clinic, Montefiore Hospital, 84 Gun Hill Road, Bronx, 
New York, N. Y. 

Multiple-sclerosis division, neurology clinic, Ohio State University 
School of Medicine, Columbus, Ohio. 

Multiple-sclerosis unit, Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center, Fort Worth. 
Tex. 

Multiple-sclerosis clinic, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 

Wisconsin Multiple-Sclerosis Clinic, Department of Neuropsychi- 
atry, University of Wisconsin Medical School, 1300 University Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

APPENDIX III 


Manuals for physicians: 


(a) Multiple Sclerosis and Its Treatment, by George A. Schumacher, 
M. D. 
(b) Multiple Sclerosis; Application of Rehabilitation Techniques, by 
ward E. Gordon, M. D. 

(c) Symposium on Multiple Sclerosis and Demyelinating Diseases, edited 
by George A. Schumacher, M. D. 

(d) Psychological Factors in the Care of Patients With Multiple Sclerosis, 
by Molly Harrower, Ph. D., and Rosalind Herrmann, B. 8. 

(e) The Status of Multiple Sclerosis, Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, volume 58, article 5, pages 540-720. 


Manuals available to patients (only as prescribed by their physicians) : 


(a) A Home Program for Independently Ambulatory Patients. 

(1) A Home Program for Patients Ambulatory With Aids. 

(c) A Home Program for Wheel Chair Patients. 

(7d) A Home Program for More Confined Patients. 

(ec) Mental Health and MS, by Molly Harrower, Ph. ID. (Need not be 
prescribed by a physician.) 

(f) Multiple Sclerosis—A general pamphlet for patients on a variety of 
aspects of multiple sclerosis, issued by the National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety in cooperation with the National Instute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 
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Manuals are obtainable from the director of the medica! and scientific depart- 
ment, National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 
De, Oe as 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society maintains a reference library con- 
taining a comprehensive catalog of literature dealing with multiple sclerosis and 
the demyelinating diseases. This library operates in cooperation with the panel 
of corresponding members of the International Panel of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society consisting of 89 neurologists and scientists from 31 countries, 
the Medical Sciences Information Exchange of the National Research Council, 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindiness, and includes re- 
prints of articles dealing with research sponsored by the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society and other sources. This reference library is available to 
qualified investigators. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society maintains a central pathological 
registry at the Montefiore Hospital, New York City, under the direction of Dr. 
H. M. Zimmerman. This registry receives pathological material (brains and 
spinal cords removed at autopsy) from multiple sclerosis patients who have 
died. This material is available for research to qualified investigators. 


Wuat ARE THE Facts AsoutT MUSCULAR DysTROPHY? 


I. What is muscular dystrophy? 


1. Muscular dystrophy is a chronic, noncontagious, progressive disease, mani- 
fested by weakness and wasting of the voluntary muscles. Gradually most of 
the voluntary muscles of the body are affected and the patient becomes so weak 
that he first becomes confined to a wheelchair and then to his bed. (1) 


IT. What is the cause of muscular dystrophy? 


1. Its cause is unknown, although research has indicated that it is a disease 
of faulty metabolism of the muscles, and may reflect an inability to utilize 
vitamin F. 

It has been possible to induce muscular dystrophy in animals maintained 
on diets deficient in vitamin E. (8) Excessive doses of cortisone, continued 
over a prolonged period may also induce dystrophy. Leads suggested by these 
findings are under intensive investigation. 


IIT. Does it kill its victims? 


1. Muscular dystrophy in itself is not fatal. Death is the result of inter- 
current maladies, the occurrence or fatality of which is, in most cases, the result 
of the muscular disease. The weakness and wasting of the chest muscles grad- 
ually lessen the respiratory power; the most common cause of death is a direct 
interference with action of the lungs. 

2. To a muscular dystrophy patient a trifling cold may be a grave disease, 
as his wasted muscles make him unable to cough or sneeze, and there is a danger 
of suffocation. (1) 


IV. What are the symptoms of muscular dystrophy? 


1. Symptoms in children are frequent falling, difficulty in ascending stairs, 
a peculiar side-to-side waddling gait, great difficulty in rising from a lying or 
sitting to a standing position, increase in the size of affected muscles, particularly 
in the calf, and contractures (leading to distortions) of the affected muscles. 
There isno pain. (1) 

2. In adult patients, the earliest muscles affected are those of the shoulders, 
upper arms, thighs and back, and, in certain forms of the disease, the face, in 
which the patient has a “transverse” smile and cannot whistle or drink through 
a straw. There is no pain. (1) 

3. The facial symptoms may be noted in early childhood. Weakness in the 
shoulder girdle and upper arms symptoms are often noted during adolesence. 
The lower limbs are also ultimately affected. 


V. How many people are suffering from muscular dystrophy in the United States? 
1. An estimated 200,000 men, women and children in the United States are 
suffering from muscular dystrophy. (6) The disease is not at present report- 


able and a nationwide census has never been attempted. In the State of Utah 
the prevalence has been estimated at 1 to 500. (6) 
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2. More than half the known muscular dystrophy victims in the United States 
are children between the ages of 3 and 13. Of these, few will reach adolescence 
and almost all will die before maturity. (6) 


VI. What is the present status of therapy? 


1. There is no effective treatment known. Isolated reports of beneficial effects 
have been reported with a wide variety of diets and substances. However, none 
of the more than 80 substances listed in a recent report (2) has been shown to 
have any significant lasting effect on the course of the disease. 

2. New substances and devices are reported at frequent intervals, but to date 
all have followed a similar pattern—they consist of uncontrolled studies, using 
subjective criteria on a handful of patients. Commonly these reports are 
publicized in the popular press with only slight and insubstantial data offered 
in support of the claim. 

Whenever suggestive favorable evidence is available in support of any sub- 
stance or procedure, clinics in various parts of the country cooperating with the 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America join in testing the therapeutic 
efficacy. 

3. Physical therapy has proven of limited value in delaying contractures but 
does not otherwise affect the course of the dystrophic process. (4) 


VII. What are the main types of muscular dystrophy? 


1. There are four main types of muscular dystrophy: 

(a) Pseudohypertrophic type. This is by far the most prevalent form. It com- 
mences in childhood between the ages of 3 and 10, and its course is more rapid 
than any of the other types. Three times as many males are affected as females, 
It is hereditary in 35 percent of all cases. (6) 

(6) The juvenile form has its onset in childhood or adolescence, its progres- 
sion is slower, and patients may reach middle age. This form is hereditary, and 
both sexes are equally affected. (6) 

(c) The facio-scapulo-humeral form commences in early adulthood and affects 
the facial muscles, shoulders and upper arms. (6) 

(d) The mixed types are a group of conditions which have their onset between 
the ages of 30 and 50. Not inherited, they can strike anyone. The course of the 
disease is rapid, often causing death in from 5 to 10 years. (6) 


VIII. What medical facilities are available for the medical care of patients? 


1. Since the disease is largely a medical enigma, little information is available 
in medical texts and few practitioners are prepared to diagnose or treat patients 
with muscular dystrophy. Until recently only a few research clinics would 
accept patients with muscular dystrophy for continuing supervision. 

2. The Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America have inaugurated a 
program to establish a network of clinics in the large metropolitan cities and 
medical centers. 

3. These clinics are planned to provide the following services: 

(a) Diagnostic facilities to insure adequate differential diagnosis of patients 
referred to clinic. 

(b) Competent medical advice on special problems of the dystrophic patient. 

(c) Physical therapy treatments under medical supervision. 

(ad) Medical social service assistance for personal and family problems. 

(e) Newest drugs or therapeutic procedures are administered to organized 
groups of patients under conditions of clinical control. At present, numerous 
research projects are in progress and as researchers continue to evolve new drugs 
and diagnostic techniques, these will be made available to all cooperating 
clinics. 

(f) Cooperation with the patient’s personal physician. 

4. In areas where local clinics have not been established, portions of this pro- 
gram are available through chapters of the Muscular Dystrophy Associations 
of America, Inc. 

5. In 1956, the Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America were supporting 
29 clinics in 15 States and the District of Columbia. (3) 


IX. Is any direct assistance given to patients? 


1. The Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc., through its local 
chapters assists in the purchase and repair of wheelchairs, hospital beds, 
braces, lifts, and other appliances. 
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2. In many areas chapters conduct recreation programs and provide trans- 
portation for patients. 


X. What material is available for professional and public education on various 
phases of dystrophy? 

1. Of primary professional interest are the medical conferences which are 
sponsored by the Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America. Frequent 
medical conferences are called by the association, and between these full-scale 
conferences, symposiums are held as convenient. (3) 

2. The association has cataloged its library of information and a bibliography 
has been issued titled, “Professional Publications and Audio-Visual Aids on 
Muscular Dystrophy.” (3) 

3. Literature for general information is available from local chapters. 

4. There is no charge for educational material furnished by the Muscular 
Dystrophy Associations of America. 

XI. How ertensive are the research programs in muscular dystrophy? 

Approximately $1,747,365 was being spent in 1956 for research in muscular 
dystrophy, as follows: 

1. For the year ended March 31, 1956, $776,056 was expended and committed 
by the Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America for research in muscular 
dystrophy. (3) 

(a) The associations have expended and appropriated $6,159,278 on research 
in muscular dystrophy since their formation in 1950. Of this amount, $2,608,- 
943 has been earmarked for the establishment of a muscle research institute, 
the Institute of Muscle Disease, in New York City, to be operated by the asso- 
ciation. (3) 

2. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the 
United States Public Health Service allocated $971,309 for research in muscular 
dystrophy in fiscal 1956. (5) 

(a) Of this $971,309, $344,959 supported research in muscular dystrophy and 
neuromuscular disorders at various institutions throughout the country, and 
$626,350 was spent by the Institute for the study of these disorders at its own 
laboratories in Bethesda, Md. (5) 

3. In contrast to the $1,747,365 currently being spent for research in muscular 
dystrophy, Americans spent in 1955: $24,860,000 for face powder; (7) $17,390,- 
000 for powder puffs; (7) $8,300,000 for suntan lotions and oils. (7) 


XII. What are the needs in the fight against muscular dystrophy? 

1. Funds for research : 

(a) More funds for research into the cause and treatment of muscular dys- 
trophy, to prevent the deaths of the many children now afflicted, are needed by 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness and by the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Associations of America. 

2. Education: 

(a) Research leads to greater understanding of the needs of the muscular 
dystrophy patient, both child and adult, his psychology and his ability, within 
limitations, to play a useful part in the community. Our new understanding, 
obtained through scientists, needs to become widespread among physicians, 
nurses, and all people associated with muscular dystrophy cases, so that the 
former “hopeless” prognosis will not lead to a patient’s unhappiness and 
despair. (4) 

3. Funds for patient care: 

(a) More funds are needed to help the estimated 200,000 people in the United 
States afflicted with muscular dystrophy to obtain orthopedic appliances, physi- 
cal therapy, speech therapy, or psychiatric assistance in adjusting to their 
progressive condition. 

REFERENCE LIST 
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(3) Annual Report, 1956, Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 

(4) An Approach to the Rehabilitation of Children with Muscular Dystrophy, 
Arthur 8. Abramson, M. D. 17 pp., 1953. Published by the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Associations of America, Inc. 
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(5) National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., per Frank O. Barden, Jr., informa- 
tion officer, December 4, 1956. 

(6) Muscular Dystrophy—The Facts. Publication of the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Associations of America, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York. 

(7) From a survey compiled and published annually by Drug Topics, Topics 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 

(8) Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc., New York. Various 
studies have corroborated this finding. Among published reports are: Studies 
on the Nutritional Diseases, Metabolic and Physiologic Malfunctions relating to 
Vitamin W. Deficiency in Chickens and Turkeys, progress report of M. L. 
Scott et al., Cornell University; Enzyme Studies in Muscular Dystrophy. I. 
Muscle Proteolytic Activity and Vitamin E-Deficiency, by I. M. Weinstock, A. D. 
Goldrich and A. T. Milhorat, reprinted from Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1955, vol. 88, pp. 257-260; Enzyme Studies 
in Muscular Dystrophy. II. Muscle Dipeptidase Activity and Vitamin E-De- 
ficiency, by I. M. Weinstock, A. D. Goldrich, and A. T. Milhorat, reprinted 
from Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1956, 
vol. 91, pp. 302-305; Farm Research Reprint No. 101, Cornell University, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1947, Vitamin E. Prevents, 
Cures “‘stiff-Limb” Disease. 


WHat ARE THE Facts Apout EPILEPsy ? 
I. What is epilepsy? 


1. Epilepsy is not a disease in itself; it is a general term used to describe 
a variety of seizures or attacks which are symptoms of various disorders affect- 
ing the brain. 

2. There are three main types of seizures: 

(a) Grand mal seizure (characterized by loss of consciousness and general- 
ized convulsive movements of the entire body). 

(b) Petit mal seizure (characterized by temporary loss of consciousness and 
possibly by minor convulsive movement such as flickering of the eyes and twitch- 
ing of the mouth). 

(c) Psychomotor seizure (characterized by partial impairment of conscious- 
ness, manifested typically by face turning pale, eyes staring blankly and in- 
voluntary movements such as sucking movements of mouth, clutching move- 
ments of the hand.) 

3. Epilepsy is not to be associated with mental abnormality or mental de- 
ficiency. Brain damage may sometimes cause seizures and affect mental func- 
tion as well; but they are separate medical problems. 

IT. How many persons die from or are affected by epilepsy? 

1. There is no evidence that epilepsy is an important factor in hastening mor- 
tality; the tragedy of epilepsy is the fact that it is a long-term chronic dis- 
ability which frequently begins in childhood and up to the present has not 
been curable. 

2. Approximately 1,500,000 persons throughout the country suffer the disorder. 

3. During World War II, 21,631 servicemen were discharged from the Army 
and Navy because of epilepsy. (Large numbers of these had entered the service 
with the disorder: some did not know they had it; but others disguised tha 
fact in the hope that somewhere they might be able to prove their usefulness.) 


ITI. What are some of the causes of epilepsy? 


1. Injuries to the infant prior, during or after birth; severe head injury or 
brain tumor; certain common infections which can settle in the brain, such as the 
organisms which cause sleeping sickness, measles, meningitis, or whooping 
cough ; all these may result in forms of epilepsy. 

2. For a large number of epileptics there seems to be no precipitating cause, 
this is called idiopathic epilepsy. Persons with this form seem to have a pre- 
disposition to seizure for reasons still undiscovered. 

3. The underlying causes of epilepsy, even when we know which are of the 
brain is affected, still must be discovered. Research must answer the question: 
“What mechanism is at work that sets the seizure in motion?” 


IV. Do we have any treatment for epilepsy? 


1. Drugs have been developed which can wholly or partially control 80 percent 
of epileptic seizures; however, only 20 percent, or 300,000 of the estimated 
1,500,000 epileptics, receive such treatment. (1) 
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2. Drugs which can control seizures include: 

(a) Dilantin, phenobarbital, mesantoin for grand mal and psychomotor 
seizures. 

(b) Tridione for petit mal seizures. 

(c) Some of these drugs in combination are more effective than when used 
alone. Each patient must be studied individually and given drug trials over a 
period of time. 

8. These drugs in most cases are effective enough so that the epileptic can 
assume the responsibilities of the ordinary healthy person (assuming the work 
he does would not endanger himself and others in event of seizure). 

4. Recently new techniques developed for the surgical removal of a damaged 
area of the brain have proved useful in the control of seizures in a few carefully 
selected patients. 

5. Recent research conducted at the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, revealing the basic chemical deficits in epileptic brain tissue, 
provide a hope that these deficits may be replaced by treatment and provide fur- 
ther control over seizure. 

V. Why do only 20 percent of all cpileptics receive treatment? 

1. Both the sufferer and the public associate this with mental abnormality ; 
and im some communities the epileptic is also shunned because of the “evil” 
long associated with these diseases. The sufferer from epilepsy, therefore, 
hesitates to make his disability known by seeking medical aid. 

2. Public laws make it difficult for the epileptic to get a job, receive an educa- 
tion, get married and have children. Working compensation laws make it 
difficult to hire the epileptic and even enlightened employers are reluctant to hire 
epileptics in safe positions. Schools and universities have the same problem, 
apart from their personal prejudices against the disorder. (35) 

3. There are not enough specialists who are capable of adequately diagnosing 
the disorder and treating it. 


VI. How much is being spent for research into the causes, treatment and pre- 
vention of epilepsy? 


1. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the 
United States Public Health Service is supporting or conducting research into 
the causes and treatment of this disorder at various universities and institutions 
in the amount of $1,309,834 in fiseal year 1956. 

(a) In contrast, the cost of caring for the approximate total of 15,072 epileptics 
who were resident patients in publie institutions for mental defectives and 
epilepties in 1953 (latest year for which such information is available), was 
about $17 million. (4) 

(b) Since the average length of stay in a State hospital for an epileptic is 
8.8 years (2), these 15,072 epileptics will cost over the average length of time 
of their stay in a public institution about $155 million. 


VIT. How many neurologists are there in the United States? 


1. There are only 300 active qualified neurologists in the United States. 
2. Of the 79 medical schools in the Nation, only 21 have complete neurological 
units for the training of personnel in this field. (1) 

3. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has $4,150,000 
for training grants in its fiscal 1957 budget. However, these funds will be used 
in training ophthalmologists as well as neurologists, and it is impossible at this 
time to forecast the number who will receive training in neurology under these 
grants. 

4. No support for specialized training of medical practioners in the diagnosis 
and treatment of epilepsy is available. 

VIII. Are there any epilepsy clinics in the United States? 

1. A few States and a few universities, most notably in the East and in the 
large urban centers, have set up epilepsy clinics. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, one of the more enlightened States and medical centers of the Nation, 
most of the facilities are located in Boston and physicians estimate that they 
receive less than 50 percent of the epileptics in the State for treatment. 

IX. What must be done to help the epileptic assume a normal life? 


1. Research must be expanded to develop either a permanent cure or treat- 
ments which will definitely control all seizures. 
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2. Support for neurological training in the Nation’s medical schools must be 
expanded so that more specialists (neurologists) may be developed and more 
general practitioners will learn methods of handling this disorder. 

3. Clinics must be established at key points throughout the country where 
practitioners now can receive training for handling this problem and where 
epileptics may receive care for treatment. 

4. The public must be informed about the true nature of epilepsy; adequate 
provision by law must be made so that epileptics may be hired in definite 
positions where their seizures are controlled; provision by law must be made 
regarding the admission of epileptics into schools and colleges; and where 
epilepsy is not sufficiently controlled, legislation must be encouraged to provide 
special schooling for persons suffering this disorder. 

5. While several voluntary health agencies, most notably the National Epi- 
lepsy League, the Committee for the Public Understanding of Epilepsy and the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults campaign for better under- 
standing of the disorder and in some States have successfully worked toward 
better legislation for the epileptic, the seriousness of the present situation in- 
dicates the need for a more powerful campaign. 
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WHAT ARE THE Facts AnouT PARKINSONISM (SHAKING Patsy)? 


I. What is parkinsonism? 

1. Parkinsonism is a slow, progressive, disabling illness which is generally char- 
acterized by muscular rigidity, bodily tremors, slow paucity of movement, 
sleepiness, immobility of the face, abnormal postures and loss of automatic and 
associated movements. 

2. The pathology is principally located in the basal ganglia and the brain stem, 
the damaged area ranging from the hypothalamus to the medulla, i. e. the regions 
concerned with the regulation of muscle tone, automatic acts and control of 
posture. 


II. How many types of parkinsonism are there? 

1. Post-encephalitic Parkinsonism (most commonly characterized by lethargy, 
tremor monotone speech, pupillary changes, double vision, weakness of ocular 
convergence. ) 

2. Idiopathic Parkinsonism (characterized by sudden appearance of tremor in 
one limb, usually the arm, followed by paucity of movement, rigidity of half 
of the body, slowly progressing to involve head, trunk and opposite side of body.) 

3. Arteriosclerotic Parkinsonism (characterized by rapidly developing rigidity 
on both sides of the body, tremor contractures, stooped posture and involuntary 
hastening of gait.) 


III. What are the causes of parkinsonism? 


1. Postencephalitic Parkinsonism is probably due to a virus, the disorder 
occurring from 5 to 20 years after influenza and encephalitis. 
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. The cause of idiopathic Parkinsonism is unknown. 
3. The cause of arteriosclerotic Parkinsonism is also unknown. 
IV. What is the incidence of parkinsonism? 


1. No voluntary health agency exists in this field; hence there is an absence of 
reliable epidemiological data. 

2. On the basis of large number of physicians’ reports and on the basis of data 
accumulated by the American Academy of Neurology, the incidence would seem 
to range between 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 persons. 

3. On the basis of a small survey, the distribution of Parkinsonism would seem 
to be approximately 63 percent among males, 37 percent among females. 


V. What is the mortality of parkinsonism? 


1. Deaths due to Parkinsonism as primary cause seem to be rare, though no 
reliable statistics exist on this problem. It is, however, believed by reliable 
physicians that death from other causes is hastened and that Parkinson patients 
rapidly decline 10 years after the onset of their illness. 

2. The significance of Parkinsonism is due to the fact that it is a long-term 
crippling disorder, resulting in serious personal, economic, and social hardship 
to the persons affected. 


VI. Is there any cure or treatment for Parkinsonims? 


1. There is no cure for Parkinsonism. (Until such time as research develops 
an understanding of the fundamental understanding of the mechanism of cause, 
a cure cannot be forthcoming. ) 

2. Various drugs have been developed which can help control such symptoms 
as rigidity and tremor and lethargy, but the large variety of such agents indicate 
their general inability to adequately control the disorder. In 1 survey of 411 
patients, it was found that during a period of 5 years 20 anti-Parkinson drugs 
had been tested on them. Many of these drugs, even when partially useful, are 
responsible for severe side reactions and must be discontinued. 

3. Recently an operation has been developed and announced by Dr. Irving 8S. 
Cooper of the New York University-Bellevue Medical Center which, with further 
experience and evaluation, brings hope in the fight against Parkinsonism. 

VII. What are some other problems in the care of Parkinsonism? 

1. Because Parkinsonism is a progressive disorder, many rehabilitation centers 
will not accept them for rehabilitation. (However, Parkinsonism symptoms 
progress with relative slowness and rehabilitation often can maintain individual 
productivity for many years. ) 

2. No special clinical facilities are available for the treatment and care of 
advanced cases of Parkinsonism (and even convalescent homes will not accept 
them.) 

3. Few physicians are available to treat the disorder, where treatment might 
be useful. There are only 300 qualified, active neurologists in the United States 
capable of fully ministering to the needs of the Parkinson patient. General 
practitioners can afford some relief where they are fully aware of the proper 
therapies and dosage schedules, but, as matters now stand, the flood of new 
drugs and the contradictory reports on their usefulness provides no help for 
physician or patient. 


VIII. What are some of the problems for the Parkinsonism patient? 


1. Where the Parkinson patient can receive treatment, the costs will probably 
be prohibitive, ranging from $100 a month to $100 a week. 

2. Economic resources of the individual patient are strained by his inability 
to work. On the basis of the experience of physicians with large practices in 
this field, it was estimated that about 40 percent of private office patients and 
67 percent of clinic patients found it impossible to be gainfully employed. 

3. The psychological problems, normally found in the chronie patient who is 
dependent on outside economic aid and who is dependent on the family to aid 
in the most intimate forms of personal care, is aggrevated by the knowledge 
that relatively little is being done about his disorder by the medical profession. 


IX. What is being spent for research in Parkinsonism? 
1. It is estimated that a fully rounded research attack on this problem would 
amount to $2,650,000, or $2 per patient. 


2. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the 
United States Public Health Service is currently spending $918,638 (fiscal 1956) 
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for research in cerebral palsy, the catagory under which research in Parkin- 
sonism is conducted. 


« 


3. There is no voluntary health agency specifically interested in this disease, 
X. What is needed in the fight against Parkinsonism? 


1. Additional research funds must be made available to the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness and to voluntary agencies willing to un- 
dertake research in this field, including the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, under the 
leadership of Dr. Howard Rusk, in order to find a cure for this disease, ways of 
prevention, and better methods of treatment. 

2. Further development of specialists in this field is needed and further train- 
ing of the general practitioner. 

3. Convalescent hospitals should be constructed in key points throughout the 
country. These would serve not only to care for completely incapacitated Parkin- 
son patients, but would also act as research-demonstration centers, where clinical 
testing of old and new agents may be made, and where proper treatment could 
be demonstrated to physicians, especially those from rural areas. 

Information obtained through the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Ser 
ice, Bethesda, Md. The information, according to the Institute, was supplied in 
most part by Dr. Lewis Doshay of the Neurological Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity-Presbyterian Hospital Medical Center, New York City. 

WHAT ARE THE Facts Anout DISABLED PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY AND WHAT CAN 
Be Done FoR THEM THROUGH REHABILITATION? 


I. How many people in the United States require vocational rehabilitation? 


1. Projecting preliminary results of an extensive, long-term study in Kansas 
City, begun in 1954 and to be completed in 195, against the national population, 
it appears that there are approximately 2,230,000 physically handicapped adults 
who are feasible of rehabilitation to the point of remunerative employment. (25) 

2. However, nearly half of this group will find employment after rehabilitation 
only in sheltered workshops. (25) 

3. Each year an additional 250,000 disabled persons come to need vocational 
rehabilitation. (1) (Pp. 6-7.) 


IT. What are the main causes of disability among Americans? 


1. Chronic disease (which includes such diseases as heart disease, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s disease, epilepsy, diabetes, cancer, 
cerebral polsy, arthritis and various eye disorders) accounts for 8S percent of 
all disabling conditions. 

Occupational accidents account for 5 percent: home, highway and all other 
accidents account for 5 percent: and congenital conditions account for the 
remaining 2 percent. (2) (Pp. 339, 341.) 

III. Is physical disability only a problem of old age? No 

1. Disability is no respecter of age. 

2. Rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, for the n 
cripple the very young. 

3. Tuberculosis attacks heavily during the productive years of life. 

4. The chronic diseases, such as those listed in question IL, take their toll in 
middle or later life. 

5. Nevertheless, the gr atest amount of disability is found among older persons ; 
in a 1949 survey of disability, 39 percent of the 2 million persons aged 14 to 64 


whose disabilities had lasted 7 months or longer were 55 to 64 years of age. (3) 


p. 10. When the study was repeated in 1950, the percentage was almost the 
same—42 percent. (4) 

6. On any given day, 1 in every 7 men and women aged 65 or more is disabled, 
and 4 out of 7 of those (8 percent of all aged persons) are disabled because of 
major chronic diseases or impairments. Their disability rate is about 244 times 
as large as that for the total population. (5) (P.38.) 

IV. What the the public costs of disability? 

1. To provide maintenance and medical care for disabled people through public 
assistance programs is now costing the public about $537 million annually. 

(a) In 38 programs authorized by the Congress, estimated annual payments to 
recipients are totaling (7) (p.2): 

(1) About $73 million annually for aid to the blind; 
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(2) About $165 million annually for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ; 

(3) About $128 million annually for aid to dependent children in families 
where one or both of the parents is disabled and unable to support their 
children. 

(b) Payments to disabled persons through general assistance programs are 
estimated to be about $171 million each year. 


V. Does rehabilitation pay? Yes 


1. By reducing cost of public assistance. Some of the disabled people aided 
by public assistance programs can be rehabilitated. Through the State-Federal 
vocational rehabilitation program, a public service to prepare physically or men- 
tally disabled persons for employment and place them in suitable jobs, admin- 
istered by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 57,981 persons were rehabilitated in 1955. Of the 
57,981 persons rehabilitated during 1955, 11.600 (1 out of 5) were receiving some 
public assistance. 

(a) These 11,600 persons had been costing the taxpayers at the estimated rate 
of $9.6 million per year in assistance payments. (7) p.5. 

(b) With their rehabilitation completed, they are now productive members 
of the community and will earn an estimated $21 million in the first year after 
rehabilitation (based on the average earnings of all rehabilitants in 1955). 

(c) The estimated $7.7 million spent to rehabilitate these people is only about 
80 percent of what it would cost to maintain them at public expense for a year; 
however they will continue their earnings, as a consequence of their rehabili- 
tation, for many years, (7) (P.5.) 

2. What is the manpower gain to the Nation? 

(a) The 57,981 persons rehabilitated in 1955 contributed about 11 million 
man-days annually to our Nation’s productivity. (6) p. 183. 

3. What is the economic gain to the Nation? 

(a) The first-year earnings of the 57,981 persons rehabilitated during 1955 
through the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program alone contributed 
$105 million to the economic wealth of the Nation. (6) (P. 183.) 

4. What is the return from the Government investment? 

(a) In 1955 the total program cost of the State-Federal program of vocational 
rehabilitation services under section 2 (basic support) of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act was (6) (pp. 183): 


Total _.. 7 $38. 636, 578 
Federal share____-_ ; 23, 999, 944 
State share ___ _ hind teat ta aad tae Na le 14, 636, 634 


‘Program cost under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act includes administration, 
counseling and guidance, medical service, job training, occupational tools and equipment, 
job placement and other services to clients, and expenditures for the establishment of 
rehabilitation facilities and workshops 


(b) In 1 year, the persons rehabilitated by this program will pay $8,500,000 
to the Federal Government in Federal income taxes, plus an undetermined but 
large amount of State and local taxes. (6) (P. 183.) 

(c) At this rate, within 3 years they will pay back the total Federal funds 
invested in the vocational rehabilitation program during 1955. (6) (P. 183.) 


VI. How many people were rehabilitated in 1956? 


1. In fiscal 1956, a record number of 66,273 disabled persons alone were 
rehabilitated to useful employment—an increase of 14 percent above the 57,981 
rehabilitated in 1955. The costs for section 2 (basic support) for that year 
were $48 million (Federal, $30 million; State, $18 million). These increases 
indicate the rate at which both the Federal and State governments are in- 
creasing their efforts. (24) 

VIT. Who serves the disabled? 


1. State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation : 


(a) This Federal program is administered by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and is a Federal 
grants-in-aid program designed to prepare the physically or mentally disabled 
persons for employment and place them in suitable jobs. The program operates 
in all States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, and 
is the largest of its kind. Present enabling legislation is Public Law 565, 
83d Congress. 
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(b) These support grants are allocated to States on the basis of population 
and fiscal ability and require matching with State funds and currently average 
about 2 State dollars for 3 Federal dollars. 

2. Other public programs: 

(a) Among other Federal agencies providing services to handicapped persons 
in various degrees and ways are: The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, the Children’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Department of Defense. Other public agencies in- 
clude State and local welfare departments and hospitals. 

3. Voluntary organizations: 

(a) A number of voluntary organizations serve the handicapped directly or 
indirectly and in varying ways. Some render actual services or arrange 
for and underwrite the costs of services; others are engaged principally in 
support of research and public education. Well known among these groups 
are the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, National Tuberculosis Association, American 
Heart Association, American Cancer Society, American Epilepsy League, Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association, National Multiple Sclerosis Society, Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, American Foundation for the Blind, American 
Society for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Goodwill Industries, National 
Industries for the Blind, United Cerebral Palsy. 


VII. What facilities are available for rehabilitation? 

1. Rehabilitation centers: 

(a) The present-day concept of rehabilitation centers is a comparatively new 
development. The center is an institutional type facility which brings together 
the medical, vocational, psychological, placement, social, and other services 
needed to plan and carry out a complete program of rehabilitation for the se- 
verely disabled individual. (8) (Pp. 25-27.) (9) 

(b) Only a handful of comprehensive rehabilitation centers are in existence 
today; they meet only a small fraction of the Nation’s needs. Some outstand- 
ing examples are the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center at Fisherville, 
Va.; the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City, N. Y.; the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in New York City, N. Y.; the 
“May T. Morrison” in San Francisco; and the Kessler Institute of Rehabilitation. 
(9) (10) (11) 


THE FEW LARGE REHABILITATION CENTERS 


CENTERS WITH BED FACILITIES ¥ 


OUTPATIENT CENTERS ©@ 
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2. Rehabilitation centers for the blind: 
(a) These centers are special institutions which provide, in addition to 
medical, psychological, social, and vocational services, orientation and training 
in the facts of blindness, training in self-care and in travel without sight, in- 
struction in the use of special equipment for the blind, and prevocational and 
vocational experience. (12) 

(b) Only a small number of such centers are in operation. Some examples 
are: Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y.; North Carolina Rehabili- 
tation Center for the Blind, Butner, N. C.; South West Rehabilitation Center, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Kansas Rehabilitation Center for Adult Blind, Topeka, Kans. ; 
St. Paul’s Rehabilitation Center for the Blind, Newton, Mass.; Minneapolis So- 
ciety for the Blind, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Adjustment Training Center, 
Florida Council for the Blind, Holly Hill, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

3. Curative workshops: A number of curative workshops are in operation. 
They are smaller in size of plant, equipment, staff, and scope of service than 
rehabilitation centers. They provide activities designed to increase muscle 
strength, range of motion, and work tolerance, which will furnish prevocational 
work experience and occupational adjustment. 

4. Sheltered workshops: 

(a) Sheltered workshops were developed to meet a need for special facilities 
in which disabled people, unable to perform work in normal situations in indus- 
try but capable of some productivity, can find suitable employment. 

(b) Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., has local units in 101 communities. 
(13). (P. 22.) 

(c) National Industries for the Blind has 52 affiliated workshops. (13) (P. 22.) 

(d@) Other sheltered workshops are in existence, such as the Altro Workshop 
in New York City, facilities operated by the Salvation Army, 60 workshops for 
the blind unaffiliated with the NIB and workshops operated by other voluntary 
groups, such as the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 

5. Hospitals with special services: All of the hospitals in the country represent 
a potential source of service in dealing with the disabled ; however, this potential 
is not being capitalized to any great extent at present, although realization of the 
possibilities by medical and hospital staffs is increasing. 

6. Speech and hearing centers: 

(a) Speech and hearing center services include otological and autiometric 
examinations, assistance in selection of hearing aids, training in use of residual 
hearing, lipreading instruction, speech correction, speech development, social 
services, vocational counseling, job placement recreation, instruction for parents 
of preschool children, classes for adults, and classes for children. 

(b) The number of centers has increased tremendously as a result of wartime 
concentration on hearing and speech impairments arising out of military service. 
The January 1955 American Annals of the Day, reports speech and hearing cen- 
ters in three classifications, as follows: 





















































a CR SII Ua nti ini ia kc cites at Kee etmccnivdcn hte ere oe 169 
In hospitals_______ bs cs pea oer eps cic Soci ete oan 08 tis ee alae eS ae 49 
In schools for the deaf 


Total 


Hearing societies, crippled children’s programs, and other special educational 
services have speech and hearing clinics not reported here. 


IX. How many people are trained in rehabilitation methods? 


1. Rehabilitation, a group effort rather than a program of a single discipline, 
requires trained personnel in medicine, counseling, psychology, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, social work, selective placement and related professions. 
To focus upon the professional groups most directly involved, the following sta- 
tistics are presented : 

2. Physiatrists: The new medical specialty field of physical medicine and re- 
habilitation is concerned with physical medicine and the coordination of medical 
and medically related personnel in the rehabilitation of the disabled. At pres- 
ent only about 300 physiatrists are diplomates of the American Board of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

3. Physicians: In médicine there is increasing recognition that rehabilitation 
is a part of total medical care. In recent years numerous postgraduate and 
refresher courses have been offered to general practitioners to increase their 
knowledge of modern rehabilitation methods. 
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4. Physical Therapists: 

(a) There is an estimated supply of 7,800 physical therapists in this country 
at present. (26) 

(6b) The 37 approved schools, with a senior class and certificate capacity of 
approximately 1,050, graduated an estimated 650 physical therapists in 1955, and 
680 in 1956. The expected graduation for 1957 is 750. (26) 

5. Occupational therapists (27): 

(a) There are an estimated 5,500 registered occupational therapists in the 
United States today. 

(6) In 1956 the 29 approved schools of occupational therapy, with a student 
enrollment of 2,600, graduated 500 occupational therapists. 

6. Psychologists (14); In 1954, there were an estimated 3,665 psychologists 
employed in clinical psychology and 1,151 psychologists employed in counselling 
psychology, a number far short of the needs for mental hospitals, mental hy- 
giene clinics and rehabilitation. 

7. Psychiatric social workers: 

(a) Psychiatric social workers number about 4,500 at present. (15) 

(6) In 1954 the 35 schools with approved psychiatric social work curriculums 
graduated approximately 627 students. (14) 

8. Medical social workers: 

(a) There were 3,285 active medical social workers in 1953. (16) 

(b) In 1955, the 25 schools with approved medical social work curriculums 
graduated 173 students. (14) 

9. Rehabilitation counselors : 

(a) About 1,500 counselors were employed in June of 1956 in the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation program. 

(b) Another large group of rehabilitation counselors serves veterans in the 
Veterans’ Administration and still others are employed by private organizations 
or on a fee basis. 

10. Placement specialists (13) (P. 25): 

(a) The State employment services employ placement specialists who devote 
most or all of their time to disabled clients; however, the majority of this 
work is carried on in connection with their general placement activities, with 
most of the personnel having some degree of special training in the field of 
the disabled. 

(bv) The Vocational rehabilitation and education program of the Veterans’ 
Administration also includes placement specialists, as does the State-Federal vo- 
eational rehabilitation program. 

11. Teachers of special education for the disabled : 

(a) Approximately 20,000 special teachers now serve the handicapped from 
nursery to high school age. (17) (P. 26.) 

(b) In speech correction programs alone, at least 2,000 persons are pres- 
ently engaged. 

X. Is there a need for more trained personnel in this field? 

1. Personnel shortages in the many fields which serve the handicapped and 
disabled present a serious obstacle to development of rehabilitation services. 
Among the major shortages are: 

(a) How many rehabilitation counselors are needed in this field? An addi- 
tional 4,000 counselors trained in rehabilitation techniques including adequately 
trained professional personnel to work with such disabled groups as the blind, 
deaf, mentally retarded and other special groups, will be needed by 1959. 

(b) How many physiatrists are needed in this field? It has been estimated 
that an additional 500 specialists could be used at once. The need will increase. 

(c) How many physical therapists are needed in this field? Currently an- 
other 3,500 physical therapists are needed by hospitals alone, and there is a 
total need for 5,800 additional physical therapists. (14) 

(d@) How many occupational therapists are needed? Currently there is a 
need for 4,000 additional occupational therapists, and a total additional need 
for 8,000. (27) 

(e) How many medical and psychiatric social workers are needed? Current 
needs total about 2,500, with 4,000 needed in the next 5 years. (16) 


XI. What research is being carried on in rehabilitation? 


1. A precise definition covering all research in rehabilitation has not been 
achieved. Much of such research merges into basic research in medicine, social 
work, psychology and other fields. 
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Through the National Research Council, research projects covering a wide 
variety of investigative fields may be related in varying degrees to the overall 
problems of rehabilitation; these, for example, include such areas as blindness 
and eye conditions, deafness, muscle physiology and pathology, neurological 
diseases, other chronic conditions, psychiatry and psychology. Many are sup- 
ported and/or carried out by private foundations such as the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis; others are under the auspices of Federal agencies 
such as the Office of Naval Research, United States Public Health Service and 
Veterans’ Administration. Of these federally supported activities, the two of 
most direct interest are those of the National Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service and those of the Veterans’ Administration. The latter is au- 
thorized $1 million per year for research in all types of prosthetic appliances 
alone, and for all categories of disability. 


XII. How much is the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation spending on research? 


1. Until the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954, no broad 
authority existed to lend Federal support to the pursuit of new knowledge in 
the general field of rehabilitation. 

2. Under the new act, Public Law 565, 83d Congress, grants are being made 
to public and voluntary agencies and organizations to carry out research which 
holds promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of vocational 
rehabilitation problems common to all or several States. In the first year of 
operation, 18 carefully selected projects requiring $299,000 of Federal funds 
were approved and initiated. Research proiects are being submitted and the 
prospects for enlargement of research through this source are most encouraging. 

3. This, of course is a development of promise—but it will yield results only 
if the funds made available are in line with the enormous need for new infor- 
mation and if those scientists and investigators who are in a position to create 
new knowledge are aware of, and participate fully in, the program. 

XIII. What is needed to reduce the problem of disability and its effects? 

1. More extensive research into the causes and cures of disabling conditions 
and into the methods of preventive and remedial care for such conditions. 

2. Additional funds for extension of rehabilitation programs to reach those 
who cannot be served today, to include broadened support of the public pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation, maintenance of rehabilitation services for 
disabled veterans, and support of voluntary agencies serving the disabled. 

3. More personnel trained in rehabilitation, particularly in the fields of physi- 
atry, physical therapy, occupational therapy, counseling and social work, 
through the provisions of more funds from public and private sources for un- 
dergraduate and graduate training, and for financial support to the training 
institutions required to produce the additional personnel needed. (8) 

4. More facilities, including rehabilitation centers, for providing rehabilitation 
services of all types to the disabled. (8) 

5. Further research into rehabilitation techniques. 

6. Encouragement of community organization to widen public understanding 
and to attack and solve the problems of the disabled in the local community. 
(S) (9) (10) 

7. Extension of accident prevention programs of all types. 

8. Publie education in general preventive medical care, including periodic 
health examinations. 

9. Extension of educational efforts to increase employer acceptance of the 
handicapped. 


YIV. How will the new Federal legislation, enacted in 1954, help to reduce the 
problem of disability? 


1. Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, the legisla- 
tive foundation is laid for: (18) 

(a) Progressive expansion of the vocational rehabilitation program to serve 
more of the Nation’s physically handicapped people. 

(bv) An improved system for financial participation in the program by the 
Federal, State, and local governments. The States have responded to incre:sed 
Federal activity by supplying 13 percent more State funds in 1955 and 41 per- 
cent more in 1956 than in the base year of 1954. 

(c) Stimulation of research and demonstrations to advance knowledge of 
ways to overcome handicapping conditions. Eighteen carefully selected projects 
requiring $299,000 of Federal funds in the first year were approved and initiated 
in 1955. 
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(d) Financial support for specialized training of urgently needed professional 
personnel. During the fiscal year 1955, 1,074 short- and long-term traineeships 
were financed in the various professional fields serving the rehabilitation program. 

(e) Financial support for the establishment of sheltered workshops and 
special rehabilitation facilities and services; in certain instances, for initial 
equipment and staffing for 1 year. 

(f) Broadening the scope of the vending stand program for the blind, through 
extension of the program to all federally operated property, inclusion of assign- 
ment of income from vending machines to licensed blind operators, establishment 
of an improved procedure to assure preference to the blind, and other technical 
improvements. 

(g) Financial support for projects for the extension and improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services in the States. Grants totaling $463,000 were made 
to the States for extension and improvement projects in 1955. 

(h) Financial support to public and private nonprofit agencies for projects 
for planning, preparing for and initiating a substantial expansion of vocational 
rehabilitation programs in the States. Grants totaling $700,000 were made for 
such projects in 1955. About $500,000 of this amount was granted to nonprofit 
agencies, principally for the establishment of rehabilitation facilities and work- 
shops. 

2. Through the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954, which 
aménds the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, provision is made for: (19) 

(a) State surveys of rehabilitation facilities and, based upon determined 
need, State plans for construction of comprehensive rehabilitation facilities. 


(b) Federal financial support for the construction of comprehensive rehabili- 
tation facilities. 


XV. Can disabled persons, following rehabilitation, get and successfully hold 
jobs? 


1. Followup studies of disabled individuals rehabilitated through the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation program, made after rehabilitation, show that 
80 to 85 percent of the rehabilitants (20) p. iii; (21) (22). 

(a) Continued to work; 

(b) Arein the same or better jobs; 

(c) Increase their earnings just as other workers do. 

2. A 2-year study comparing 11,000 handicapped workers with 18,000 unim- 
paired workers shows that the handicapped workers are (13) p. 29; (23): 

“(a) Adaptable: They adjust quickly and satisfactorily to the conditions of 
the job. 

“(b) Productive: They are equal and sometimes superior to other workers 
in their job performance. 

“(c) Careful: They make job safety records equal or superior to their fellow 
workers. 

“(d) Regular: They tend to have job attendance records as good as other 
workers on the same jobs. 

“(e) Reliable: They are not job-hoppers. 


“(f) Capable: They can do any kind of work where their impairments are 
not handicaps. * * *” 


XVI. What is the estimated cost of the rehabilitation of all people who should 
be helped? 


1. The cost to rehabilitate the 2 million persons who need vocational rehabili- 
tation services if they are ever to perform gainful work would be about $1.5 
billion, based on present costs of approximately $735 per person rehabilitated in 


the vocational rehabilitation program. This is the estimated cost to the State- 
Federal program only. 


XVII. How much would this save and profit the Federal Government? 


1. It is estimated that the rehabilitation of these 2 million disabled persons 
would mean: 


(a) An annual savings in public assistance payments of approximately $250 
million. 

(b) An increase in annual earning rates of approximately $3 billion. 

(c) Federal income-tax payments of close to $300 million annually. This 
tax yield in 3 years would almost equal the Federal funds spent for rehabilitation. 


(d) Additional benefits, not reflected in dollar figures but of extreme value, 
accrue in the form of— 
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(@) additions to the labor force of more capable workers, including 
thousands of skilled employees, to fill vacancies in critical occupations ; 

(6) the secondary benefits of sound and secure families in which the 
problems and the costs of delinquency, crime, etc., are reduced; and 

(c) reduction in the burden upon scarce medical personnel and upon 
medical and domiciliary care institutions. 
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ences of Tuberculous Patients, the American Review of Tuberculosis, February 
1954, pages 153-163. 

(23) The Performance of Physically Impaired Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries, a report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Veterans’ 
Administration, Bulletin No. 923, 132 pages. 

(24) W. Oliver Kincannon, Chief, Division of Publications and Reports, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C., letter dated December 17, 1956. 

(25) New York Times, Sunday, October 21, 1956: Study of the Handicapped, 
by Howard A. Rusk, M. D., a report on the Kansas City survey. 

(26) American Physical Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., letter dated January 14, 1957, from Mary E. Haskell, executive director. 

(27) American Occupational Therapy Association, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y., letter dated January 21, 1957, from Rheta B. Glueck, director of 
public information. 


Dors MepicaL RESEARCH PAy OFF IN LIVES AND DOLLARS? 


4. DOES MEDICAL RESEARCH PAY OFF IN LIVFS? 
Yes. 


I. How has medical research reduced deaths in the United States? 

1. During the period 1937 through 1955, the death rate has declined 18 per- 
cent. Since 1945 through 1955 alone, 12 percent. (1) These dramatic de- 
clines are due in large measure to the medical-research discoveries of the sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics. 

(a) In the 17 years between 1987 and 1954, the life expectancy of United. 
States citizens has increased almost 10 years (9.6 years); in the 10 years alone 
between 1944 and 1954, the life expectancy has increased 4.4 years, so the life 
expectancy is now to live 69.6 years. (1) 

2. This 18-percent decline in the death rate represents a saving of 3,228,734 


Q- 


lives, for, if the 1937 death rate of 11.3 had prevailed from 1937 through 1955, 
this many more people would have died. 


TI. How has man’s life expectancy been lengthened through advances in medi- 
cine gained through research in the United States? 
1. In the 54 years between 1900 and 194, the life expectancy of United States 
citizens increased 22.3 years. 
In the 17 years alone between 1937 and 1954, it increased 9.6 years, so the 
life expectancy is now to live 69.6 years. (1) 


ill. How has the discovery and subsequent use of penicillin in the treatment of 
various diseases reduced deaths in recent years? 

1. The great research discovery of Fleming, Florey, and Chain, penicillin, 
was distributed to hospitals in 1945 and generally throughout the United States 
in March 1946. Since then, the death rates from various diseases responding 
to penicillin therapy have shown the following declines: (1) 


Decline in death rate between 1944 and 1955 


Disease: 
Acute rheumatic 


Acute nephritis and nephritis with edema, including nephrosis 
(kidney disease) 


Deaths due to many other infections, including post-operative infections, 
have also been sharply cut. 


IV. To what extent has the medical research discovery of streptomycin, pas; 
and isoniazid contributed to the decline in tuberculosis deaths? 


1. The overall decline in the tuberculosis death rate from 1945 through 1955 
is 75 percent. (1) 
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2. Deaths from tuberculosis declined 50 percent from the end of 1945 through 
1951. This decline is certainly largely due to the discovery and use of strep- 
tomycin which was distributed to hospitals late in 1946 and throughout drug- 
stores in the United States generally late in 1947, plus energetic case findings 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and the United States Public Health 
Service. The tuberculosis death rate for the 5 years immediately preceding 
1945 (1940 through 1945) showed only a 12-percent decline. (1) 

3. Through the recent medical research discovery (announced in mid-February 
1952) of the isoniazid drugs and their effectiveness in treating tuberculosis, 
especially when used in combination with streptomycin, the tuberculosis death 
rate has shown even more dramatic declines. 

(a) Among Metropolitan Life Insurance policyholders, the tuberculosis 
death rate has declined an estimated 59 percent between the first 11 months 
of 1951 and the first 11 months of 1956. (2) 

(b) The national tuberculosis death rate declined 53 percent between 
the years 1951 and 1955 (1), probably due in large part to the use of 
isoniazid either used alone or in combination with streptomycin and some- 
times PAS. In 1955, 15,580 people died from tuberculosis. (1) 


V. How have discoveries in medical research reduced infant deaths? 


1. From the end of 1945 to 1955 (penicillin becoming available in hospitals in 
1945 and generally throughout the United States in March, 1946), the infant 
mortality rate (deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) from various causes 
responding to penicillin, sulfas and other antibiotics as treatment have shown 
the following percentage declines: (1) 


Decline in death rate between 1945 and 1955 
Disease: Percent 
Diarrhea of newborn... 1.25). dee el a f 
Influenza and pneumonia, except pneumonia of newborn 
Oertain gastro intestinal diseiec@i i i de ie es 64 


2. With major assistance from Public Health Service grants, a method has been 
discovered (through multiple exchange blood transfusions) for preventing kern- 
icterus, a leading cause of infant deaths (approximately 1,000 deaths yearly) and 
of cerebral palsy. (34) 


VI. How have maternal deaths been reduced in recent years? 


1. Between 1945 through 1955, with the introduction and use of penicillin, 
other antibiotics and the sulfa drugs, the maternal death rate has been cut 
77 percent. (1) 

Vil. Has medical research paid off for any mental ilinesses? Yes 

1. The tranquilizing drugs (Reserpine, Chlorpromazine, Meprobamate, etc.) 
are triggering ‘“‘a profound revolution in state mental hospitals all over the 
Nation” (Minneapolis Tribune, July 15, 1956). The Minneapolis Tribune sent 
questionnaires to mental health officials in 48 States, seeking their evaluation 
of the therapeutic impact of the new drugs. Here are some of the highlights 
from the 41 States which replied: (3) 

(a) Between April 1955 and April 1956, there was a 23-percent increase 
in discharges from mental hospitals in New York State. Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Tennessee, South Dakota, and Texas also report increased discharge 
rate. (3) 

(b) Kentucky, Montana, and Colorado report a decline in the number of 
resident patients in their State mental hospitals. (3) 

(c) In one Maryland hospital, almost 10 percent of chronic patients can 
go back to the community as soon as proper social service and rehabilita- 
tion outlets can be arranged. (3) 

(d) More patients are going home from Minnesota’s eight State mental 
hospitals than at any time in recent years. (3) 

2. The necessity for hospitalizing patients in mental hospitals in the South 
with pellagra is practically eliminated as a result of the discovery that niacin 
cures pellagra. (3) 

3. In epilepsy, neurological research has produced the electroencephalograph 
and demonstrated the essential nature of epilepsy as a disorder of the energy 
and economy of brain cells which is controllable by chemical means, such as 
the drugs tridione and dilantin. The result is that 80 percent of all epileptics 
can now lead normal lives. 
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4. Twenty-five years ago, a mental illness, involutional melancholia, was 
hopeless in almost two-third of the cases. Today, thanks to development through 
research of electroshock therapy and other treatments, the situation is reversed 
if proper treatment is given and two-third of such patients are discharged 
within a year of admission to the mental hospital. (5) 

5. The number of patients with paresis due to syphilis has been sharply cut 
due to the medical research discovery of penicillin as a treatment and cure for 
syphilis. Between 1946 and 1954, first admissions to New York civil State 
hospitals because of general paresis declined about 75 percent. (6) 

6. Cretinism, which is a type of dwarfism and imbecility developing during 
fetal life or early infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully 
treated with thyroid if recognized early enough. (7) 

7. Women who have severe depressed mental states at the time of menopause 
are aided by the use of estrogens in various forms. 

8. The electroencephalograph, the electromyograph and air encephalography 
procedures have not only revolutionized our ability to diagnose such disorders 
as epilepsy, brain tumor, and other neurological conditions, but have provided 
an invaluable research armamentarium for studying the activity of the brain. (8) 


VIII. To what extent has the medical research discovery of the antihypertensive 
drugs contributed to the decline in hypertension deaths? 


The new drugs for hypertension (Rauwolfia serpentina and its derivatives 
and other drugs, either used alone or in combination) introduced in 1953-54, 
are beginning to show a dramatic effect on the death rate from high blood 
pressure: 

1. Between 1952 and 1955, the national death rate from hypertension with 
heart disease declined 18 percent; the national death rate from hypertension 
without heart disease declined 14 percent. (1) 

2. More recent statistics published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
based on their policyholders, indicate still further declines. The death rate 
among these policyholders from hypertension with heart disease has declined 
23 percent between the first 11 months of 1952 and the first 11 months of 1956. (2) 


IX. What gains has medical research made in the fight against polio? 


1. Dr. Jonas Salk, with the aid of the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, has produced a vaccine against polio that has been used safely and success- 
fully in large field trials on children and adults, producing protective immunity 
bodies against all three viruses causing polio. (9) 

2. Preliminary estimates indicate the Salk vaccine provides between 70 and 90 
percent protection against crippling polio. (10) 


X. How have arthritis and rheumatism sufferers been aided through research? 


1. The discovery by Drs. Hench and Kendall of the Mayo Clinic that cortisone, 
an adrenal hormone, showed dramatic palliative results in arthritis and other 
conditions was announced in April 1949. 

In addition to the two steriod hormones, cortisone and hydrocortisone, corti- 
cotropin (ACTH), a hormone secreted by the pituitary gland, has also been ad- 
ministered to arthritic patients. Though these substances have proved bene- 
ficial, they often produce undesirable side effects. 

Increased research in this area has developed two synthetic analogues of 
cortisone and hydrocortisone—prednisone and prednisolone—first clinically 
tested at the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases late in 1954. 
Additional variations are now under investigation in the hope of finding a steriod 
far more potent and far less toxic than the original drugs. The steriods can 
be quite effective in suppressing the painful and inflammatory symptoms of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Carefully selected arthritics respond quite well to these 
highly potent drugs and with the dosage under careful control by the physician, 
experience few serious side reactions. The drugs are usually most effective dur- 
ing the early stages of the disease and in arthritics who require but a moderate 
dosage to obtain a beneficial effect. Persons who have had rheumatoid arthritis 
for 1 year or less undergo the most striking and beneficial results. (17) 


XI. How hare the blinding eye diseases been aided through research? 


1. Following the initial discovery of the usefulness of cortisone and ACTH 
(corticotropin) in the treatment of various eye diseases, additional research has 
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demonstrated more impressive results with newer steriods, Prednisone and 
Prednisolone. 

(a) According to a recently published study, these newer steroids reveal a 
rapid, potent activity which appeared superior to cortisone, and because of the 
lack of serious systemic side effects, these new cortico-steroids may well super- 
sede previously known steroids in ocular therapies. (21) Beneficial and 
promising results have been obtained in such eye conditions as diffuse uveitis, 
iridocyclitis, iritis, post-operative inflammations, marginal corneal ulcers, allergic 
conjunctivitis. (21) 

2. Certain antibiotics, especially penicillin, and other chemotherapy have 
proven curative for eye infections. It is now possible to select agents which 
are highly effective in the treatment of a specific type of infection. Because of 
these developments, certain diseases have virtually disappeared in the United 
States, as for example, trachoma, gonorrheal ophthalmia and syphilitic inter- 
stitial keratitis, and optic neuritis. (22) 


XII. How has medical research conquered typhoid fever and cholera? 


1. In 1850 typhoid fever was listed as the third cause of death in Tennessee 
and in the same year the University of Nashville was forced to close because of 
an epidemic of cholera. Today cholera is unknown in the American scene and 
typhoid fever is so rare as to be scarcely recognizable because of almost universal 
vaccination. Conquest of these and other great infectious diseases which 
decimated populations as recently as our father’s day has come about through 
advances in medical research. (13) 


XIII. How has medical research contributed toward lowering the death rate 
amongst our Armed Forces in Korea? 


1. Fast evacuation of wounded, up-front treatment, new drugs, better surgery, 
and blood brought the death rate among wounded American soldiers down to 
about half the World War II rate of 4.5 percent. (11) 

2. Equally good was the control of diseases such as malaria, smallpox, cholera, 
and typhus through new drugs and vaccination, although the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist armies suffered heavily from these ailments. (11) 

3. The potent antigerm drugs—penicillin, aureomycin, terramycin—cut down 
infections from wounds tremendously. (11) 

4. The Medical Corps used primaquine to suppress malaria almost completely. 
(11) This new medical research discovery (primaquine) not only puts the 
malaria parasite in the blood to sleep, but kills it in the deep tissues. 

5. A powerful new vaccine against smallpox made this disease rare among 
American troops, while South and North Koreans suffered violently from it. 
Among the South Koreans, 12,000 are said to have died in the first year. (11) 

6. Another vaccine kept cholera from attacking American troops. Dysentery 
and diarrhea were half or less as frequent as they were during World War II 
thanks to better sanitation and a better water-purifying pill: tetraglycine 
hydropheriodide. (11) 


XIV. How has the United States Navy used penicillin to combat acute respira- 
tory disease? 


1. Acute respiratory infections cause a considerable financial and manpower 
loss to the Navy particularly during the period of mobilization. In 1944 these 
diseases cost the Navy over $100 million and nearly 6 million man-days lost 
through sickness. About 70 percent of this cost occurred at naval training 
centers. (12) Studies made in February of 1952 at the United States Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, IIL, by a naval medical research unit showed that 
nearly 40 percent of all recruits were carrying a germ called the beta hemolytic 
streptococcus in their throats, and that nearly 75 percent of the acute respiratory 
infections, such as tonsillitis, pharyngitis, bronchitis, ear infections, pneumonia, 
influenza, etc., were being caused by this germ. (12) 

2. Through the administration of small doses of penicillin daily to all recruits 
at this naval training center during February, Mareh, April, and May of 1952, 
great savings were achieved not only in money but in man-days of work and 
training: (12) 

(a) 4,500 man-days were saved and $56,000 in hospitalization costs at 
this one station alone. 

(b) The men were able to complete their training on schedule. 

(c) Many recruits leaving Great Lakes were prevented from carrying the 
streptococcus with them and acting as possible foci from which another 
epidemic might spring in the fleet. 
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B. WHAT OTHER MEDICAL RESEARCH DISCOVERIES ARE CONTRIBUTING TO THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF HEALTH AND THEREFORE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD THROUGH CONTROLLING PRIME CAUSES OF SICKNESS AND DEATH? 


In some areas of the world two-thirds of the people have trachoma; in other 
areas yaws, African sleeping sickness and other exotic diseases such as schistoso- 
miasis, filariasis and onchocerciasis are prevalent to a degree Americans cannot 
visualize. (14) 

1. The recently discovered antibiotics, especially penicillin, can cure syphilis, 
gonorrhea, yaws and other infectious diseases. 

(a) Within 3 years the incidence of yaws in Haiti was reduced from 
one in six of the population to one in 3,000, at a cost of 30 cents per 
capita. (33) 

(b) Penicillin has so far reduced the prevalence of yaws in seven South- 
east Asian countries that by 1960 it is estimated that this disfiguring and eco- 
nomically important disease will have ceased to be a major public health 
challenge. (15) 

2. The antibiotic aureomycin applied to the eyes of a trachoma victim results 
in dramatic improvement within a few days. (14) 

3. The threadlike worms of filariasis disappear in hours after administration 
of hetrazan. (14) 

4. Excellent results are obtained in onchocerciasis with seramin. (14) 

5. In malaria, which affects 300 million people throughout the world, 
result of the wartime medical research program of the former Office of Scientific 
Research and Development of the United States Government, a curative drug 
(primaquine) and a suppressive drug (chloroquine) have been found. Through 
these medical research discoveries of methods to control and cure the diseases 
which plague mankind, great economic returns are achieved as a result of the 
improved health of the world’s populations. 


DOES MEDICAL RESEARCIT PAY OFF IN DOLLARS? YES! 


I. How has the saving in lives effected through the decline in deaths since 1937 
through 1955 contributed in tar returns to the U. S. Government? 

1. The Government has gained in 1955 alone through this decline in the death 
rate over $770 million in Federal income taxes alone, not to mention revenues 
gained through other types of taxes—indirect business taxes, such as amuse- 
ment taxes, gasoline taxes, etc., which together with income and other personal 
taxes amount to about 18.6 percent of the total compensation received by em- 
ployees in 1955, or in this case approximately $1.1 billion. (16) 

IT. What does this saving in lives represent in earned income? 


1. It is estimated that almost $6 billion in additional income was earned in 
1955 alone through the decline in the death rate, as compared with 1937. (16) 


III. How has research paid off in the fight against the blinding eve disease, 
retrolental fibroplasia? 

1. Retrolental fibroplasia has been, during the past 10 years, the prime cause 
of blindness among infants. (23) <A study, supported by the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, the National Foundation for Eye Re- 
search, and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, has estab- 
lished the canse of retrolental fibroplasia as due to the faulty administration 
of oxygen (the use of too much oxygen or some defect in regulation of oxygen 
administered to premature infants). (24) This study cost approximately $50,- 
000. (4) 

The 5,000 blind children in the United States today, victims of retrolental 
fibroplasia, will cost an estimated $100,000 each for education, training and 
support from birth to death—or a grand total of $500 million. Thus, the cost 
of care for 5,000 children will be, for our generation, 100,000 times the cost of 
the prevention for the future. (4) 


IV. How has research paid off in New York State with regard to the cost of 
care for paresis victims? 

1. Paresis, a mental deterioration, is the final stage of syphilis. Through the 
discovery of penicillin and its effectiveness in curing syphilis before the patient 
reaches the stage of paresis, the first admission rate for general paresis patients 
to New York State mental hospitals has been cnt 75 percent between the years 
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1946 and 1954. (6) The rest of the 48 States have achieved similar results. 
This decline in the rate of first admissions to the State’s mental hospitals will 
ultimately mean a great saving to the State in the decreased costs of hospital 
care resulting from the decline in the number of paresis patients. 


V. How has the medical research discovery of DDT as a method of controlling 
malaria contributed to economic advancement throughout the world? 


Almost one-seventh of the world’s population (300 million) suffer from 
malaria. (14) It has been estimated that in India alone, 1 million deaths a 
year are caused directly by malaria, another 1 million are caused indirectly, 
and the number of cases of malaria occurring annually is 100 million. (18) 
With the medical research discovery of the use of DDT to control malaria 
through destroying malaria-carrying mosquitos and other insects, more than 
50 million persons throughout the tropical and semi-tropical regions of the 
world can be protected against malaria at an annual cost of 20 cents or less per 
eapita. Striking gains have been achieved: (14) 

1. After a malaria control program utilizing the research discovery of DDT, 
rice production in one remote corner of Bengal increased 543 pounds per 
acre. (14) 

2. In 1942 Greece had 2 million cases of malaria and was buying one-fifth of 
the entire world output of quinine at a cost of $1,300,000. By 1949, through 
the use of DDT control measures at a cost of $300,000, the sickness rate from 
malaria was cut to one-fortieth of the 1942 rate with a direct saving in cost 
of quinine of $1 million a year, to say nothing of the increased productivity 
and income to individuals now able to work. (14) 

3. Within 3 years in the Philippines, industrial absenteeism dropped from 
33 to 4 percent due to control of malaria through use of DDT. (14) 

4. In Ceylon it cost only 20 cents a person to reduce the death rate from 20 
for every 1,000 people to 14 for every 1,000. (14) 

5. As of October 1954, under the malaria control of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 23.5 million people in 44 countries and 
territories throughout the world have been protected against malaria through 
the use of DDT. (19) 

6. In New Guinea, all children over 1 year old suffer with malaria. Thirty 
to forty percent of these children die in infancy from malaria or its compli- 
eations. A DDT residual spraying project is under way and initial results 


; 


are very encouraging. (20) 


D. WHAT ARE THE BIG PROBLEMS STILL REMAINING TO BE SOLVED BY MEDICAL 
RESEARCH ? 


I. What about the cardiovascular-renal diseases and cancer? 

1. Deaths from cardiovascular-renal (kidney) diseases and cancer represent 
70 percent of all the estimated deaths for 1955 and remain the greatest un- 
solved challenge for medical research today. 

(a) Deaths from cardiovascular-renal diseases (estimated for 1955) total 
826,890, 54 percent of all deaths from all causes for that year. (1) 

(0) The estimated 1955 cancer deaths total 242,430, ranking cancer as the 
second leading cause of death behind cardiovascular-renal diseases- One 
out of every six deaths is caused by eancer. (1) 


Il. What about mental illness? 


1. An estimated 16 million people in the United States are suffering from 
some form of mental illness. (25) Fifty-four percent of the patients compris- 
ing the average daily hospital census in 1955 were patients in psychiatric 
hospitals. (26) Of the 15,849 first admissions for the year ending March 31, 
1956 to New York civil State hospitals (35): 26 percent were due to schizo- 
phrenia, 24 percent to psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 16 percent 
senile psychosis; 7 percent involutional psychosis; 6 percent alcoholism; 5 per- 
cent psychoneuroses ; 2 percent manic depressive psychoses ; 2 percent psychoses 
with mental deficiency ; 1 percent general paresis; 2 percent primary behaviour 
disorders ; 9 percent miscellaneous causes. 

2. Although the new tranquilizing drugs have aided in increasing discharges 
of patients who had been suffering with schizophrenia, for patients entering 
mental hospitals with senile psychoses and psychoses with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, there are still no answers. 
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IIT. What about arthritis and the rheumatic diseases? 


1. Approximately 11 million men and women over the age of 14 are suffer- 
ing with arthritis and rheumatic disease. (27) As has been previously noted, 
while corticotropin (ACTH), cortisone, prednisone, and prednisolone are effec- 
tive treatments for these diseases, they are not basic cures. 


IV. What about the blinding eye diseases? 


1. Though cortisone, ACTH, prednisone, and prednisolone and certain of 
the antibiotics have proven effective treatments for some of the blinding eye 
diseases, glaucoma and cataracts remain a challenge for medical research. 
Cataracts account for approximately 23 percent of all blindness—mostly affecting 


people over 60 years of age, glaucoma accounts for about 13 percent, striking 
people over 35. (24) 


V. What about the neurological diseases? 


Little is known today about such neurological disorders as cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, epilepsy, Parkinsonism and brain and 
spinal cord injuries, and the cerebral vascular diseases. Yet it is estimated 
that there are in the United States today: 

One million eight hundred thousand victims of cerebral vascular dis- 
ease (8) 

One million to 1,500,000 victims of Parkinsonism (28) ; 

Between 500,000 and 1,500,000 epileptics (29) ; 

Six hundred and sixty thousand persons who suffer some form of head 
injury yearly (28); 

Five hundred and fifty thousand cerebral palsy victims (200,000 of whom 
are under 21 years of age) (30) ; 

Five hundred thousand victims of multiple sclerosis and other related 
demyelinating diseases (31) ; 

One hundred thousand victims of muscular dystrophy, a 100-percent fatal 
disease. (32) 


E. WHAT IS NEEDED TO COMBAT THESE MAJOR HEALTH PROBLEMS STILL REMAINING 
TO BE SOLVED? 


1. More funds are needed for research, research fellowships, training and 
education by the various voluntary agencies interested in these major causes 
of death and disability. 

2. More funds should be made available to the National Institutes of Health 
of the United States Public Health Service (the National Cancer Institute, 
National Heart Institute, National Institute of Mental Health, National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness) for research activities in these areas, including increased 
funds for research projects grants-in-aid, research fellowships, teaching and 
training grants, as well as funds for the construction of research facilities at 
the various leading medical institutions throughout the country to expand the 
research attack. 


Appendix I 


National Office of Vital Statistics——Death rates per 100,000 estimated midyear 
population, exclusive of neonatal and fetal feaths 
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Appendix I—Continued 


National Office of Vital Statistics —Death rates per 100,000 estimated midyear 
population, exclusive of neonatal and fetal deaths—Continued 


Appendicitis: 
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MT isa sheaiedtndrit nsenaidaad 40. 8 Bh Hossa tien io aR Rae 16. 1 
RR at cia eter oes 39. 6 RI a <x an Sc sears 12. 6 
) RNIN iis tan nen beet cs Gmebts 38. 4 1954__- 1 ds tsa diate alee 10. 2 
) rien ecenthtescgiiahiantote . 34.9 et esivt- ~siantensetkstaeuaed 9. 5 
| PPR ccwcs Sic gaat otesmge tines 32. 2 
Nos £.—1955 figures are estimates of U. S. Publie Health Service, based on 10 percent sample of death cer- 
tifieates 
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Main illnesses and handicapping conditions in the United States (estimated) 


Illness absences alone cause the loss of service and production of 1 million 
workers every year. 

Almost three-fourths of the families, 73 percent, on New York State’s welfare 
rolis are there because of long-term illness; 28 million persons with 1 or more 
major or minor chronic ailments; 1,100,000 deaths yearly from chronic diseases. 
One billion days of disability a year from chronic diseases. Fifty percent of 
persons with chronic diseases are under 45. Sixteen percent of persons with 
chronic diseases are under 25. Seventy-five percent of persons with chronic dis- 
eases are between 15 and 64; 835,000, or 41 percent of those workers with a job 
but not working during the week, December 9-15, 1956, were absent due to 


2 OUR OOo 


“I 





. Diseases of the heart and circulation 
. Arthritis and rheumatic diseases 
. Accidents (accidental injuries, 1955) 
. Old age (persons over 65: 14,426,000 in United States in 1956) —__ 


. Aleoholism (chronic alcoholics: 750,000) 
. Hay fever and asthma 


. Orthopedic impairments (includes disabling and nondisabling 


. Diabetes mellitus 
. Chronie bronchitis 
. Syphilis (122,000 cases reported to USPHS, 1955) -------------- 
. Cerebral vascular disease 
. Epilepsy 
. Parkinson’s disease (shaking palsy) 
. Sinusitis 
. Tuberculosis, all forms (400,000 active cases; 800,000 inactive) — 
. Diseases of female organs 
. Diseases of gall bladder and liver 
. Cancer (under treatment now) 
. Head and spine injuries (yearly) 
. Cerebral palsy 
. Chronic tonsilitis and other throat infections______._._._._.----~_ 
. Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases__...._.__-~- 
. Uleers of stomach and duodenum 
. Blindness (1,300,000 in 1 eye), legally 
. Gonorrhea (cases reported in 1955 to USPHS) 
. Muscular dystrophy 
. Infantile paralysis (cases reported in 1955) 


Hearing impairments (760,000 SI cbs hE 


CD Sa NO i eee 8, 320, 000 
(0) Old-age assistance, 1956_....._.___.-_.___-__ 2, 543, 046 
(c) OASI beneficiaries on rolls, 1956......_.----- 8, 673, 545 


-. Mentally retarded (mental defectives: 106,783 in public institu- 


tions in 1953) 


Nn: NIUE RUNES sia cat as casi sn scams aicamente hes cnnipeoeie ies 
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illness; 28,500,000 persons suffered from colds during 1-week period ending 
January 12, 1956. 


. Mental disorders (in some degree) 
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Number of deaths which would have occurred had the 1937 death rate prevailed 
throughout the period 1938-55 
































Estimated Number of additional 
| midyear Total deaths if 1937 death 
| population ! Death | Total annual rate had prevailed 

Year | (excluding rate per annual deaths at vlannlektpeta ee 

Armed | 1,000? deaths 2 1937 rate 
Forces | Number Percent 
overseas) 
| 
ssiciesniniaieosiaeuaminaibae | sill - a eed _ 

= : 128, 824, 829 | 11.3 SE Sc innmemeteeis sian iphiaagee Miettinen 
ae ; 129, 824, 939 10. 6 1, 381, 391 1, 476, 022 | 85, 631 6.2 
1939__- . — 130, 879, 718 10.6 1, 387, 987 1, 478, 941 91, 044 | 6.6 
1940__- 131, 936, 000 10.7 1, 417, 269 1, 490, 877 73, 608 | 5.2 
1941___ 133, 058, 000 10. 5 1, 397, 642 1, 503, 555 105, 913 | 7.6 
sa dbiwsiii pikardl | 133, 752, 000 10. 4 1, 385, 187 1, 511, 398 126, 211 | 9.1 
1943__._- 133, 971, 000 10.9 1, 459, 544 1, 513, 872 | 54, 328 3.7 
1944... sia | 132, 622, 000 10. 6 1, 411, 338 1, 498, 629 | 87, 291 6.2 
1945...-- . 132, 137, 000 10. 6 1, 401, 719 | 1, 493, 148 | 91, 429 6.5 
1946__- ..| 189, 893, 000 10.0 1, 395, 617 1, 580, 791 185, 174 13.2 
1947__. _..| 143,375,000 | 10.1 | 1,445,370] 1,620, 138 | 174, 768 12.1 
1948 _ ----| 146,045, 000 9.9 1, 444, 337 | 1, 650, 309 | 205, 972 14.2 
1949_. . _| 148, 558, 000 | 9.7 1, 443, 607 | 1, 678, 705 | 235, 098 16.3 
1950-__- ..----| 151, 240,000 | 9. 63 | 1, 452, 454 | 1, 709, 012 | 256, 558 | 17.6 
Setbsaccmace . oe 153, 377, 000 9. 66 1, 482, 099 | 1, 733, 160 251, 061 16.9 
1952__- ; 155, 761, 000 | 9. 61 1, 496, 838 1, 760, 099 | 263, 261 17.5 
1953 __- ; 158, 313, 000 | 9. 58 | 1, 517, 541 | 1, 788, 937 271, 396 | 17.8 
1954 3___ 161, 191, 000 | 9.19 1, 481, 091 1, 821, 458 | 340, 367 | 22.9 
1955 3__. 164, 303, 000 | 9.3 1, 527, 000 1, 856, 624 | 329, 624 21.6 
Total. : sia tititinn aden Sdpndhentols LT seuonieest | Seen — 


1 Figures from Bureau of the Census. (The population decrease from 1943 to 1944, and sharp increase 
from 1945 to 1946, was due primarily to the departure and return of overseas Armed Forces.) 

2 Figures from National Office of Vital Statistics. 

3 Based on provisional 1954 and 1955 mortality figures. 
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Maternal mortality rates and infant mortality rates: Birth-registration States, 


1927-55 (Maternal mortality rates per 1,000 live births; infant mortality rates 
per 1,000 live births) 


Infant mortality rates 3 Infant mortality rates 3 





Maternal) __ ie ee ie Maternal! eet EO : ; 
Year /|mortality Year j|mortality| | g 
rates? | Under1 | Under 1 1toll || |} rates? | Underl | Underl| 1 toll 
year | month | months | year month months 
| 

A, | el | peepee ate - bi 
1927 | 6. 47 | 64. 6 36. 1 28. 5 1942 2. 35 | 40.4 25.7 | 14.7 
1928 | 6.92 | 68. 7 37.2 31.5 1943 2.23 40.4 24.7 15.6 
1929 | 6.95 | 67.6 36.9 30.7 1944 2. 28 | 39.8 24.7 15.1 
1930 | 6.73 | 64.6 35.7 | 28.9 1945 2.07 | 38.3 24.3 13.9 
1931 | 6.61 | 61.6 34.6 | 27.0 || 1946 1.57 | 33.8 24.0 9.7 
1932 | 6. 33 57.6 33.5 24.1 1947 1.35 | 32.2 22.8 9.4 
1933 | 6.19 58. 1 34.0 24.1 1948 1.17 32.0 22.2 9.8 
1934 5.93 60.1 | 34.1 26. 0 1949 0.90 31.3 421.4 59.9 
1935 5, 82 55.7 | 32. 4 23.3 1950 0. 83 29. 2 420.5 | 58.7 
1936 5. 68 57.1 | 32. 6 24.6 || 1951 0.75 28. 4 + 20.0 58.4 
1937 4.89 54.4 31.3 23.2 || 1952 0. 68 28. 4 419.8 58.6 
1938 4. 35 51.0 29.6 21.4 || 1953 0. 61 27.8 $19.6 58.2 
1939 | 3. 67 | 48.0 29.3 18.7 1954 6 0. 52 26.6 419.1 57.5 
1940 3, 41 47.0 28.8 18.3 1955 6 | 0. 48 26. 5 419.2 7.3 

1941 | 2. 88 45.3 27.7 17.7 





1 The birth-registration States increased in number from 40 States and the District of Columbia in 1927 
to the entire continental United States in 1933. 

2 For 1939-50, rates are based on deaths classified by the Sixth Revision of the International Lists of Causes 
of Death. Rates for 1939-48, provisional: for 1949 through 1953 final. 1954 and 1955 figures are estimates 
based on 10 percent sampling. 

3 Exclusive of fetal deaths. 

4 Under 28 days. 

5 28 days, 11 months. 

6 Figures are provisional, final data not yet available. 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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Percentage of national income expended for medical care and death expenses, 1942-55 























| 
| Percent of 
national in- 
Year National income Medical care Death expenses? | come spent 
expenses ! for medical 
| care and 
| | death 
| Siete eee | 
EC siatanceaissacucina eerie canner tie ‘ | $137, 694, 000, 000 $3, 735, 000, 000 $577, 000, 000 3.13 
a deci deine’ 170, 310, 000, 000 4, 189, 000, 000 643, 000, 000 | 2. 84 
IEEE | 182, 639, 000, 000 4, 705, 000, 000 678, 000, 000 | 2. 95 
A EE | 181, 248, 000, 000 5, 042, 000. 000 714, 000, 000 | 3.18 
1946 eon — 179, 577, 000, 000 6, 104, 000, 000 789, 000, 000 | 3. 84 
1947 ; Be 197, 168, 000, 000 | 6, 817, 000, 000 868, 000, 000 | 3.90 
1948 _ : 221, 641, 000, 000 | 7, 385, 000, 000 922, 000, 000 3. 75 
I onion r a 216, 193, 000, 000 | 7, 702, 000, 000 | 958, 000, 000 | 4 01 
Peres aml 239, 956, 000, 000 8, 276, 000, 000 | 981, 000, 000 3. 86 
ee annc< , 277, 041, 000, 000 8, 780, 000, 000 1, 063, 000, 000 | 3. 55 
1952 ae ‘ 7 290, 177, 000, 000 9, 397, 000, 000 1, 104, 000, 000 | 3. 62 
inate — | 302, 129, 000, 000 10, 107, 000, 000 1, 159, 000, 000 3. 73 
PR eiinsldntionwia : oN 298, 335, 000, 000 10, 598, 000, 000 1, 162, 000, 000 | 3.94 
1955_- i i abel 324, 048, 000, 000 11, 272, 000, 000 | 1, 228, 000, 000 | 3. 86 
NO 8 spe -----| 3, 218, 156, 000, 000 104, 109, 000, 000 12, $46, 000, 000 3.63 


' ! | 


1 Includes physicians, privately controlled hospitals and sanitariums, drug preparations and sundries, 
dentists, medical care and hospitalization insurance (accident and health insurance, mutual accident and 
sick benefit associations, and group hospitalization associations, premiums less claims; plus administrative 
and medical expenses of group health associations and student fees for medical care), opthalmie products 
and orthopedic appliances, and other professional services (osteopathic physicians, chiropractors, chirop- 
odists and podiatrists, private duty trained nurses, and miscellaneous curative and healing professions). 

2 Includes funeral and burial service expenses. 


Source: Survey of C oraens Business, National Income Number, July 1956, published by the Office of 
Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. Tables 1 (p. 10) and 30 (p. 21). 


How PrEoprLe SPENT THEIR MONEY, 1955 


Total personal consumption expenditures, $253,971 million. (This is over 3% 
times the amount spent in 1939, and 322 percent more than consumers spent 
in 1929.) 

Among individual items: 


Aisohilic’ hewerames...... bh oe wh eS SLL eet + $10, 129, 000, 000 
CCN: a eects ents eee eaa aa etnies 5, 373, 000, 000 
Physicians and dentists services (75 percent to doctors) —~__-_- 4, 087, 000, 000 
Jewelry ang Watenes...... «sn nhan ed) ees 1, 688, 000, 000 
Tollet articles: and preparations...22..22 405. 5..2.~ en 1, 587, 000, 000 
Foreign travel by United States residents_______-______-_____ 1, 473, 000, 000 
Admissions to motion-picture theaters__.__._._._-__--_-______ 1, 286, 000, 000 
SSCS POON RIT GING. cise kc oe eee en eee 646, 000, 000 


Commercial participant amusements (billiard parlors, bowling 
alleys, dancing, riding, shooting, skating, and swimming 
places, amusement devices and parks, golf instruction, golf 
COutse: sreens Tees, Cte; ) 600.4 eects Be ss 631, 000, 000 


Clubs and fraternal organizations, social clubs— dues and fees_ 590, 000, 000 
Stationery and writing supplies... ... 62 og tek 572, 000, 000 
MU TT I in ii i cites et eng i eprint at 542, 000, 000 


Pape! Wet TOCCIWIS .... a ee ew ewe He 426, 000, 000 
Spectator sports, including college and professional football 
and baseball, hockey; etc... 5 cee wi ae 231, 000, 000 


1 From a survey compiled and published annually by Drug Topics, Topics Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y., August 1956. 


NotTe.—All other figures from National Income Number, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1956, published by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Wuat CIVILIANS SPENT IN 1955 


Total personal consumption expenditures, $253,917 million* (This is over 
3% times the amount spent in 1939, and 322 percent more than consumers spent 
in 1929.) 

Among individual items: 


Groectinge. cl@0Nc~ Hoos 5 eae een $285, 220, 000 
Ghewiee Witidin nn hicsebawaliicesddnennantns 282, 360, 000 
Covell an® Cee Wetter eS inn eeteeenea 210, 370, 000 
Aenirin antl BTR COMO noice enaenamie 197, 110, 000 
Raxatives aG COCRATiCR. <.. nines een 128, 570, 000 
BRAMIOGS sic crtnncccunncndinsinenimennindaanaieaamae 122, 650, 000 
Balinoint DOGG s.esccnckincsncundeedeaen eee 111, 090, 000 
Home permanent kite and TreGlie....2nscsnsceche acces 80, 290, 000 
Wie a a cn 64, 770, 000 
POTeE Wathe GINO CORI ina ects ics iccesnittpeent nasal 53, 960, 000 
Makeup WAG a oon nce cccinrincicennnsinetiniakesedaeapemesnennmes 47, 510, 000 
Foot pro@weGtn cided eee 45, 400, 000 
Stomach eureédisiork (antec) q.ccincnittenni ee cee 43, 650, 000 
Hand tetions aud crelms. 3 a ee ee ees 39, 740, 000 
Pasir ‘Gry TEIN ick eeictnmttl bnnteriincaadie bo 38, 160, 000 
Mouth washes O84 G§N?QIG6. 6ccc cc cee ee 34, 490, 000 
PROG DOW OCR inte kite ceieieninccndnee aan 24, 860, 000 
Nall polieh O60 GUAING knockin cc cccendanetoneenee oe 24, 660, 000 
PIAJiING COG Riis nh nen cdi nee 23, 970, 000 
WR CC ania iki ccna eee aie 20, 830, 000 
FOUWGEE Ui ibis cn dessin ei aaenaee 17, 390, 000 
Dog and pet medicaniete. 25s oka ch teiceteiowss ace ee 8, 960, 000 
Spuataterm DOCEOMRT CI as sis caic sn ei einai cee 8, 300, 000 
SERir , WNOCICAI ii cnccantinticdkibaubn caw danas 7, 250, 000 
Hive Totiomm: wiith Wa ceive siti i ie 5, 070, 000 
Wavenet PrepRPRI . cciciiiaccnintccea niin mn 4, 250, 000 


1 Survey of Current Business, National Income Number, July 1956, published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


NoTE.—All other figures from a survey compiled and published annually by Drug Topics, 
Topics Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., August 1956. 
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Distribution of 1955 money income 
































l l 
| Percent | | Estimated Percent | Number | Estimated 
Income | of spend-| Number of number of | offamily | of family number 
| ing | spending people | units! | units of people 
units! | units involved? | | involved 2 
| —___ _ _ np ee tte asd Se 
| | } | 
| 
a ail 11 | 5,962,000 | 17, 498, 800 | 11 | 5,412,000 | 17,498, 800 
$1,000 to $1,999_______- ‘ 12 6, 504, 000 19, 089, 600 | 11 | 5,412,000 17, 498, 800 
$2,000 to $2,999 - eouendl 13 | 7,046,000 | 20, 680, 400 | ll 5, 412, 000 17, 498, 800 
i cee staal eee PE en Smeal | 2 52, 496, 400 
Total number of family | | | 
units with income | | | 
under $3,000_-_. sane ws , Aicacwicet = seeead 33 16, , 236, 000 | 
$3,000 to $3,999... | 14| 7,588,000 | 22,271,200; «13. | 6,396,000 | 20, 680, 400 
$4,000 to $4,999 sen pana 14 | 7, 588,000 | 22, 271, 200 | 13 6, 396, 000 20, 680, 400 
Total. . ms od | 2 41, 360, 800 
Total number of family | | | 
units with incomes | | | | 
under $5,000. ___- ca tse i ae 59 | 29, 028, 000 | 
$5,000 to $7,499 ; ace 22 | il, 924,000 | 34,997, 600 | 24 11; 808, 000 | 38, 179, 200 
$7,500 and over a | 14 | 7, 588, 000 22, a7 1, 200 17 | 8, 364, 000 | 27,043, 600 
Total. ...- -idlaakeMaiocucasa ee oneal __....} 2 65, 222, 800 
Total number of family | | | | 
units with incomes | | | 
over $5,000 .| 41 | 20, 172, 000 | bi 
teh... ozs. 100 | 8 54,200,000 | 159, 080, 000 100 |349, 200,000 | 159, 080, 000 
Population not included | | | 
above-._--- aon sel Le ---| 44,920,000 |... | # 4,920, 000 
Total estimated popu- | | | 
NI Fe. cies ci inn ences ccc al = ; aS 164, 000, 000 


' ' 

11956 Survey of Consumer Finances, The Financial Position of Consumers, reprinted from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for June 1956. 

2 Assuming that the number of spending units and the number of family units remains constant in each 
income bracket. 

31956 Survey of Consumer Finances, Durable Goods and Housing, reprinted from Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, August 1956. 

4 Represents 3 percent of total population (164,000,000) in respect of (1) members of the Armed Forces and 
civilians living at military reservations; (2) residents in hospitals and in religious, educational and penal 
institutions; (3) the floating population, people living in hotels, large boarding houses, ete., not included 
in the universe of the Survey of Consumer Finances. (1950 Survey of Consumer Finances, Methods of 
Survey of Consumer Finances, p. 95, issued by Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System.) The 
same conditions prevailed in the 1951 Survey (1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Pt. I, p. 18, ‘‘ Technical 
Note on the Sampling Limitations of the Survey’’). 

5 Bureau of ~ een U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates, Nov. 1956, United States population resident in United States (excluding Armed Forces 
overseas) 164,803,000 as of July 1, 1955. 


Note.—A spending unit is defined as including all persons living in the same dwelling and belonging to 
the same family who pool their incomes to meet their major expenses. A family unit is defined as all persons 
living in the same dwelling who are related blood, marriage, or adoption. A single person may constitute 
a‘‘family” if he is living by himself or with persons unrelated to him (reference 2 above). 
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1946 1947 
Medical 
Total Research Total 
Funds Funds Funds 
American Cancer Society | 4,292,492 Tot. 10,150,000 
° ’ , Tot. 12,182,470 
47 Beaver St., N.Y., N.Y. | (National off. (National off. 2,052,847 | (Natdonal off. 
1,587,194) : 4,060,000) 4,857, 246) 
Damon Runyon Mem. Fund 
270 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. ; 
| 1,387,470 
American Found. for the Blind (1) (2) (1) 
15 W, 16th St., M. Y., N. Y. 412,769 49,996 bl, 000 sen. se the i fa), 
\ , ’ 
Natl. Council to Combat | ‘ : 
Blindness, 30 W. 59th St. N.Y. Lard 
Natl. Society for the Pre- man - : 
vention of Blindness 185,919 211,685 | available 224, ,641 Not 239,032 
1790 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y.- available | 
| | 
oo Hearing Society | 
7 14th St.,N.W., Wash. ,D.C. 
’ , , 36,341 30,151 58,784 Esa 68,675 
American Heart Association | (3) 
44 E. 23rd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
> o 41,101 | 39,052 85,142 12,220 133,699 
—— Social Hygiene Assoc. 
Broad N.Y. N.Y. Natl. | 
Arthritis & Rheumatism 
Foundation (6) 
23 W. 45th St., N.Y., N.Y. 
Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of 
ieee (ry VBE to St ! hea 
Natl. Atay ¢ for Mental 
Health (8) (ex-Natl.Com. for 149,712 48,901 212,554 
Mental Hygiene ) 1790 Broadway, 4 , ® 39,719 203,088 49,535 202,170 
N. Y., N.Y. (National) | 
Natl. Epilepsy League (9) 
(ex-Natl.Assn. to Control 
Epil.) 130 N. Wells, 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Natl. Foundation for In- Tot. 10,713,131 } Tot. 16,589,875 
fantile Paralysis(Natl. & (National Off. 1,238,254 |} (National off. 406,427 Se an: 1.958.827 "Tasers 
States) 120 Bway. ,N.Y.,N.Y. 5 4452, 59h) 8,377,013 , 8,720,565) |” = eae 
Natl. Multiple Sclerosis Soc. | 
270 Park Ave., N.Y., N. Y. 198 090 
’ 
Natl. Society for Crippled Tot. 1,681,993 | Tot. 2,718,879 t. 
Children & Adults (National Off. | mj ( National Off. "uslscast Gir “(ational off.” 
11S. LaSalle St., Chic 139,605 225,66 , : 
+ ago , ) ) 5,667) 287,767 367,775) 
Natl. Tuberculosis Assn. Tot. 14,966,224 Tot. 15,500,000 Tot. 16.2 
(National & States) (National Off. 64,692 | (National Off. (National off. 90,000 | (National off. 
1790 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 78,211) | 775,000) 812,500) , nei 
Planned Parenthood Fed. Natl. Off. & | Natl. Off. & Natl. off. Tot 733.21 
of America (Natl., City, N.Y.C. None =|} —sN.Y..C. N.Y.C. (National Off 
County Areas in Met. N.Y.) 170,697 176,343 165,056 2 r 
501 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. | 09,665) 
United Cerebral Palsy (13) 
(ex-Cerebral Palsy Society 
of N.Y.C.) 
369 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.,N.Y. ) 
ae 29,536,271 1,401, 843 | 40,606,282 | 2*908+797 475222,235 | 4,080,429 55,504,396 
(21) National Office of Vital Statistic 
(1) Including gifts to endowent. (22) American Cancer Society, New York, 
(2) Research for special appliances, training, etc. (23) National Society for the Preventic 
(3) Part of this from a fund for research in rheumatic fever. (24) National Foundation for Infantile 
(4) Approximately $1,500,000 received from Truth & Consequences program - and by National Office. (25) American Hearing Society, Washingt 
(5) As fiscal year was changed in 1949 to end June 30 rather than December 30 as in past years, these (26) American Social Hygiene Associatic 
figures are for first six months only. (27) U. S. Public Health Service, "Prev 
(6) December 31, 1948 figures - first started in November 1948. Public Health Reports, Vol. 67, Nc 
(7) Organised April 1950, Figures for April 1950 through December 31, 1950. (28) Muscular Dystrophy Associations 0! 
(8) Organizations merged - figures only for Jan. 1,1950 - Sept. 13, 1950. (29) Facts About Mental Illness", Nat 
(30) Nat'l Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
(9) Organized 1950. (31) Nat'l Association for Crippled Chi 
(10) December 31, 1948 figures. (32) Nat'l Tuberculosis Association, ¥ 
(11) Amount spent by state and local associations not available. (33) a one Oe Se aes 5 cape ; 
(12) Includes $8,000 gift transmitted directly to National Research Council sont abode 10% - See’ domed, 
(13) Founded in late 1948. r 
(14) $3,483,410 allocated to research by National Headquarters (25% of gross contributions. ) cdiiy Groce cee ae ae eae 
93,750 additional amount allocated from General Fund to research. aid and $27 624,000 in 1955. 
as) py gr ns pane st » eae piles (36) Includes total funds raised by the 
5 ° 5 sum wes © uring ° affiliated committees throughout - 
(16) Total funds raised 1947-51: $5,670,869; total medical research funds 1947-51: $4,626,298. of $330,491 in 1953, $384,872 in - 
The difference of $1,044,571 represents allocations for research fellowships. “* (37) Testimony of Dr. C. H. Traeger rey 
a This amount allocated to medical research by the Amer. Heart Assoc. and its affiliates. logical Disorders before Appropri: 
18) Wot a final figure. Congress, May 24, 1954, 
(19) Figures for 1951 are fiscal year figures, while figures for 1952 are calendar teapot (38) Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, Former Directo: 
(20) $14,818 spent for medical research grants-in-aid and $12,976 spent in developing of the health of the nation, 1940. 
expanding medical research program. (39) In addition, the National Office | 
500,000 from the Charles Hayden Fo 
and will be used for that purpose 
(40) The Nat'l Easter Sale Research Fo 


Crippled Children and Adults will 
ment stages. Total resources of t 
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GENERAL FUNDS RAISED AND MEDICAL RESEARCH FUNDS ALLOCATED BY VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES INTERESTED IN SPECIFIC DIS 


Note: Many of the organizations listed on this chart use the major part of their total funds raised each ye 
for patient care, clinics, medical education, social research, special appliances, rehabilitation, etc. 
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Medical Medical Medical 
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Funds Funds Funds Funds Some 









Tot. 13,596,661 
(National oft, 
5,443,310) 


584,754 





70 Tot. 13,221,069 | 
3,159,198 (National off. 3,300,000 | 
46) 5,294,496) 


00 
32 14,000 | | 
| 33,251 | 


75 


| Tot. 2,502,176 Tot. 699,932 
99 40,267 | (National oft.) (National Off. 














Tot. 2,655,777 
(National oft. 
7L8,177) 
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(National - Off. jj (National off. 





(National Off. 
(17) 605,157) 






1,631,598) (5) 222,432) 
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to 69 99,661 
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ar a _T 
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101 | Tot. 18,669,299 | 22,630,977 Tot. 27,321,000 
x 1,779,577 (National off, (10) | (nattone! ort. (National off. 
52) 9,78,864)} 2,479,617 | 13,427,327) 
mo_| 2,00 | tae | 
e | (National Off. (Batdonat off. (National Of (National off. (National orf. 
75) | 451,952) | 479 823) 40,000) 40,475) 37,98) 
08 Tot. 18,665,524 Tot. 20,226,794 (11) Tot.21,717,953 
x (National off. figures not (National off. (National Off. (National off. (National off. 
80) 933,276) available 1,011,340) 116,693) 1,303,077) 308,130) 
71 Tot. 20,000 jj Tot. 698,738 Tot. 54,111 (12) 
z (Natl. Off, || (Natdonal oft. (Natl. Off. 685,933 37,761 
65) 18 +500) 182,780) 35,926) 

(12) 





Initial national campaign not 
sufficiently concluded to pro- 


1,022,000 107,875 
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rasowa | eamvon | ras at aot ae 55,9 =hiaat 


stics, Washington, D. C. 
‘ork, January 1956. 


ntion of Blindness, New York. In columns where a total figure is given with a National Office figure in parenthesis below it, it meay 
ile Paralysis, Inc. National Office retained only that much of the total figure and apportioned the remainder out amongst 
1ington, D. C., September 1955. or designated part of the remainder to research. 

Lation, October 1956 

"Prevalence of Arthritis and Rheumatism in the United States”, The figures given on this chart are for the year designated; they are not accumulative from year to 

7, No. 6, 1952. the medical research funds are part of the total funds, i.e. the total funds are inclusive of mdical 


ns of America, Inc., 1956 

Nat'l Association for Mental Health, New York, January 1956. 
ety, New York. 

i Children and Adults, Chicago, Illinois. 

n, New York. 

rk. 


is actually expended and committed during fiscal year 1953-54 Note: The American Diabetes Association, 11 W. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. carries on no public campaign 
tional funds have been appropriated but not committed. does not consider itself a voluntary health agency. It is therefore not included in this ch 
was spent during 1953, $28,548,000 during 1954 for patient total funds were $91,366, of which $300 went to medical research; in 1949, total funds $77,20 

research funds; in 1950, total funds wre $42,249 with $1,953 going to medical research; and 
y the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc. and its were $101!469 with $2,043 going to medical research, 


out the United States; the nat'l office had a total income 

in 1954 and $374,602 in 1955. 

r representing the National Committee for Research in Neuro- 
opriations Subcommittee of U.S. House of Representatives, 63rd 


ector, Nat'l Institutes of Health; estimate based on analysis 
1940. 

ice received legacies totaling $133,407 and a contribution of 
»n Foundation which were specifically designated for research, 


pose. 
h Foundation, through which agency the Nat'l Society for 

will support its medical research program, was in its deve lop- 
of the Research Foundation are now $325,579. 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 
Medical Medical Medical Medical 
Total Research Total Research Total Research Total Research 
Funds Funds Funds Funds Funds 
Tot. 4,008,757 Tot. 4,572,664 Tot. 5,623,227 
(National off. 16,438,184 (National off. 19, 802, 980 (Nat'l Off. 21,670, 152 6,044,630 
3,743,628) 4,109, 546) 4, 950, 745) 
(15) 
1,110,267 1,375,159 1, 229,670 1, 190,227 1,751,858 1,145,512 
(2) 
470,423 287,131 420,065 534, 349 


83,742 70, 478 





80, 960 Pt tee 9 


Tot. 2,803, 126 






Tot. 1,599,707 
(National Off. 
(17) 605,157) 


Tot. 2,296,682 
(National Off. 
798,591) 


6,582,133 8, 555, 197 (Nat'l. Off. (18) 


990,056 ) 


11, 330, 195 











(not final) 








wY>ei > 


399, 703 319,000 









Tot. 312,750 
(Nat'l. Off. 
93, 300) 


Tot. 313,655 
(National Off. 


136 ,000) di 478,953 


1,771,458 2,220,017 


Sea | reo (a4) 





3,914, 442 547,576 (34) 


Not Available Not Available 


2, Sees | 41,410,000 3,316,853 || 51,487,288 (35) 
National Office National Office 
8 


Tot.  77,h16 
6,721,938 11,957 } 7,835, 900 21,899 


(National off. 
37,964) 
Tot. 23,238,148 | Tot. 23,689,044 
(National Off.|| (National off, (National Off. |] (National Off. (National Off. 
308,130) 1,394,289) 277 ,172)} 1,433, 342) 260, 203) 


(20) | 


(19) 
Tot. 4,650,000 6, 423,000 245,940 
(Wational Off. 
1,691,839) 128, 466 
127,807, 127 13, 578,200 
3 | 


nesis below it, it means that the 
remainder out amongst its field offices, 
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66, 907, 000 





2,566,441 (35) 52,475,000 2,701,781 (35) 
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116,619 | 130, 507 " 
907,888 (Nat'l Office) } 1, 297,651 (Nat'l. Office) 2 


8, 532, 727 19,708 (40) 





11, 329,817 91,705 














747,829 
(Estimated) 
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7, 506,689 547,083 (e 


24, 870, 202 431, 666 25,780, 366 





1,024,593 56,793 












8,249, 000 531, 184 
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155, 772,498 16,114,951 143, 588,607 18,315, 111 





lative from year to year. In all cases, 
inclusive of mdical research funds. 


20 public campsign for contributions and 
nceluded in this chart. In 1948 their 
total funds $77,204 with no medical 
ical research; and in 1951, total funds 


January 1957 





American Cancer Society 
47 Beaver St., N.Y., N.Y. 


Damon Mem. Fund 
270 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


American Found. for the Blind 
15 W. 16th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


Natl. Council to Combat 


Blindness, 30 W. 59th St. N. Y. 


Natl. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness 
1790 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 


American Hearing Society 


@17 lsth St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 


American Heart Association 
4, E. 23rd St., N.Y., N.Y. 


American Social Hygiene Assoc. 
1790 Broadway,N.Y., N.Y. (Natl. ) 


Arthritis & Rheumatism 
Foundation (6) 
23 W. 45th St., 


H.Y., BLY. 


Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of 
21 E. 40 St., NYC 


Amer. (7) 


Natl. Assoc. for Mental 


Health (8) (ex-Natl.Com. for 
Mental Hygiene) 1790 Broadway, 


(National ) 


Natl. Epilepsy League (9) 
(ex-Natl.Asen. to Control 
Epil.) 130 N. Wells, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Natl. Foundation for In- 





fantile Paralysis(Natl. & 
States) 120 Bway. ,N.Y.,N.Y. 


Natl. Multiple Sclerosis 
270 Park Ave., N.Y., N. Y. 


Natl. Society for Crippled 
Ch‘tldren & Adults 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Natl. Tuberculosis Assn. 
(National & States) 
1790 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 


Planned Parenthood Fed. 
of America (Natl., City, 


County Areas in Met. N.Y.) 
501 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


United Cerebral Palsy (13) 
(ex-Cerebral Palsy Society 
of N. Y. C.) 


369 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 





Estimated Research 


Estimated Research 
Funds Spent Per 


Funds Spent Per Zsti- 


Estima Death by the Listed mated Di by 
Annual Deathe Estimated Voluntary Health the Li oluntary 
Disability 1955 (21) Disabilities Organisations Health Organisations 
(22) 
0,000 presently $22.56 $11. 28 
under treatment per case under 
treatment 
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1,000,000 deg) (26) 








Arthritis & 2 
(28) 
Muscular dystrophy 200, 000 


Mental Disorders 
(in some degree) 


3.89 





2,905.00 g2. 30 
(per reported case) 


Soc. (30) 
Multiple Sclerosis 250, 000-300 , 000 


Cripples (includes cerebral palsy, 
polio, arthritis, muscular dys- 
trophy, multiple sclerosis, em 






Maternal Deaths Associated 
with Childbirth 





(33) 
Cerebral Palsy 550,000 0 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We had a request to allow time for testimony by a 
representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. Unfortunately at the time we called for 
Mr. Arnold Mayer, their representative, he was not present but was 
testifying before another committee. He has presented his prepared 
statement though and it will be inserted in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ARNOLD MAYER, PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR AND WASHINGTON 
STAFF MEMBER, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NortH AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Arnold Mayer. 
I am the public relations director and a Washington staff member of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 325,000 members organized in more than 
500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The AMCBW and 
its locals have contracts with thousands of employers in the meat, retail, poultry, 
egg, canning, leather, fish processing, and fur industries. 

On behalf of the AMCBW, I should like to concur in the testimony of the 
AFL-CIO on the budgets of the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Our union agrees fully with the AFL-CIO position. 

I should like very briefly to discuss one small part of the HEW budget. 
This testimony is an appeal to the committee to approve a comparatively minute 
appropriation for an extremely important service. I am referring to the re- 
quest for $30,000 for field and laboratory studies in poultry sanitation by the 
Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, Bureau of State Services, United 
States Public Health Service. 

The small amount of money asked will pay for some much-needed research 
concerning sanitation for the poultry-processing industry. This research 
is important for the protection of consumers, poultry workers, and poultry 
processors. 

Proper sanitation is of the utmost importance in safeguarding the consumer 
against adulteration of poultry during processing. It is also vital in cutting 
down the industrial hazards to workers in the processing plants. Currently 
poultry and small-game dressing ranks third highest among American manufac- 
turing industries in industrial injuries, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies. 

Proper sanitation improves the poultry processor’s product and, therefore, 
his business. It also cuts the workmen’s compensation costs he must pay as 
insurance against illness among his employees. 

Because of the dangers posed to consumers and poultry workers by filthy 
and diseased poultry, Congress is well on its way toward enacting a mandatory 
poultry-inspection law. The Senate has already approved such a measure. 

Also, many States have or are currently in the process of enacting poultry- 
inspection laws to assure clean and wholesome poultry in intrastate commerce 
within their borders. 

The field and laboratory studies in poultry sanitation would provide very 
important data to aid health authorities to protect the public properly in carry- 
ing out the sanitation features of these various laws. In fact, it is the request 
of the State authorities for guidance which has led to the mapping of this 
research program. 

The AMCBW, therefore, respectfully urges that the committee approve the 
$30,000 requested for this important work. The money needed is small in 
amount, but the benefits which will accrue from the studies will be great. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee recesses to reconvene subject to 
eall. 

(Thereupon, at 3:40 p. m., Monday, May 13, 1957, the suabcommit- 
tee recessed subject to call of the Chair.) 
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Boote, Ward E_. - 92 
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